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There is the world outside and there are the 
pictures in our heads. Man behaves not according 
to the world as it really is but to the world as 


he thinks it is. 


Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1922, 





INTRODUCTION 

This study is designed to examine and evaluate the basic beliefs 
and actions of the John Birch Society. It is not intended to 
determine the proper location for the Society on the American 
political spectrum, but to merely represent an opinion. An 
objective approach is intended, but the conclusion expresses a 
point of view, which, I hope, is clear and consistent enough 
to allow those who may disagrea to take issue. 

There is a creat deal of room for disagreement on a subject 
such as this. The sources used in determining the content of this 
presentation are listed in the footnotes and bibliography. Those 
who see the subject in a different perspective are invited to 
examine the stated references and proceed from that base to form 
their own independent conclusions. 

The main body of this study, which is concerned with the 
ideology of the John Birch Society, is based almost entirely on 
the official publications of the Society and statements made by 
its leaders. The primary sources in this case consist of the 
Bluse Book, American Opinion Mazazine, and the monthly Bulletin. 
Additional supplementary releases issued by the Society such as 
"Stop, Look, and Listen," "A Brief Introduction to the John Birch 
Society," Rousellot's "General Beliefs and Principles of the 
John Birch Society," and "Why Join the John Birch Society" have 
been considered as statements of official Society beliefs and 
have been used as such. 

Because the Society's leaders disclaim Welch's controversial 


"letter," The Politician, and Welch himself contends it has no 





place in official doctrine, no attempt has been made to include 
it as a source of Birch belief. However, Welch has continued 
to expand and revise the original 1954 "letter" and uses it as 
an aid to recruitinz.! It is available in many libraries and 
bookstores, should anyone want to examine it. 

In order that the John Birch Society might be more fully 
understood, the times during which it orizinated and functioned 
should be recalled. Few periods in history have equalled thse 
twenty years since the end of World War II in revolutionary 
change: Social, economic, scientific, and political demands 
have never been so great; thought and action have changed so 
rapidly that what appears to be a reality today may be clearly 
obsolete tomorrow. These are bewildering times: On the home 
front, many men remain unemployed despite the fact that thou- 
sands of good jobs zo unclaimed; minority groups are growing 
increasingly vocal in their claims for a place in America; 
society often lags behind the rapid development rate of tech- 
nology; farmers produce more than is consumed. World problems 
are even more complicated. International communism continues 
its tireless drive for world domination. The Cold War struggle 
with such an enemy is difficult. Stalemates like Berlin and 
Korea add to the frustration of the struggle. Continual trouble 
in the developing nations and complete communist control in 
China are hard to accept. The U.S. is involved in one conflict 


after another with no clear-cut victory in any. 





lSee Bulletin, June, 1963. 





In such a situation we hear voices across the land question- 
ing America's failure to meet the challenge of Communism, Can- 
not the United States, the most powerful country even known, 
settle its problems at home and win its contests abroad? One 
of those who has grown increasingly Aana during this period 
is one Robert Henry Winborne Welch, Jr. of Massachusetts. When 
the Republican, Dwight D. Eisenhower, continued the same basic 
foreign policy as his Democratic predecessor, the activist, 
Welch had had enough. He was certain that he knew what had 
gone wrong. His open concern finally led him to Indianapolis 


and a rendezvous with eleven disciples. 











CHAPTER I 
THE BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATION OF 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


The Beginning 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is often called the crossroads of 


America. Indianapolis, located on the White River near the center 
of one of the richest agricultural areas in the world, has a 
tradition as rich as the farmland surrounding it. The Amer- 
ican realist, Booth Tarkington, called Indianapolis home, as 
did James Whitcomb Riley and Benjamin Harrison. Today, the 
"Indianapolis 500" is the city's prize. On December 8 amd 9, 
1958, this “crossroads of America" was the scene of a hotel 
meeting attended by eleven "influential and very busy nent 
and presided over by a former Massachusetts candymaker. This 
meeting gave birth to the John Birch Society. 

Ror two days, Robert Henry Winborne Welch, Jr., the Mass- 
achusetts candy-man, delivered a lengthy monologue while the 
"influential" men listened. Only short coffee breaks, lunch, 
and brief informal conversation between sections of the dis- 
cussion interrupted the deadly serious presentation. Yet, it 
required two full days to set forth "the background, methods, 


and purposes of the John Birch Society." 


2tpid. 





Mr. Welch discussed at zreat length the advance of Communism 
throushout the world and the United States. He explained his 
analysis of the existing political situation and outlined his 
plans for an organization to combat the threatening expansion 
of communism. This discussion was recorded and the Society's 
Blue Book is the transcript of that presentation.. 

Welch decided that the organization should be named after 
John Birch, the subject of an earlier book, because ", e». John 
Birch possessed in his own character all of those noble traits 
and ideals which we should like to see symbolized by the John 


Birch Society. '~ 


wrote: 


We have built this sermon around John Birch for 
in one blade of grass lies the key to all creation, 
could we only understand-it; and in the forces that 
swirled around John Birch lay all the conflict, of 
philosophy and of implementation, with which our 
whole world is now so imperatively concerned. Therein 
lay the significance of his life and death. Actually 
we must choose between the civilization, the form of 
society and the expression of human life, as repre- 
sented by John Birch, and their parallels as envi- 
sioned by Karl Marx and his spiritual successors. 
There is no middle ground, at least for the fore- 
seeable future; not because no middle ground is 
philosophically possible, nor because intelligent 
and humane beings could not prefer some middle 
ground, but because the Comminists will not permit 
ite- 


lThe Blue Book is the official statement of the Society's 
philosophy as it was outlined at the Indianapolis meeting. 
Because of its importance and repeated use all future references 
in this paper will be cited Blue Book. 


2Tbid., pe 158. 








John Birch became the symbol, but Robert H. W. Welch was to become 
the force. 

At the Indianapolis meeting Welch made clear his position in 
the struggle. After discussing the leadership qualities of such 
Key conservatives as Barry Goldwater, William Knowland, and 
William Jenner and dismissing the whole political process with 
the phrase, "Put not your faith in politicians," he offered him- 
self as leader. 

I want to convince you, as I am convinced, that 

only dynamic personal leadership offers any chance for 

us to save either our material or our spiritual inher- 

itance. I want to convince you, as I am convinced, 


that even under such leadership we have no chance unless 
the specific battles are fought as part of a larver and 


mors lasting movement to restore once again an upward 
reach to the heart of man. And I have wished to make 


clear, what you were bound to be assuming already, that 

with whatever I have in me, of faith, dedication, am 

energy, I intend to,offer that leadership to all who are 
willing to help me. 

Welch noted that this plea for personal loyalty was embar- 
rassing for him, but that it was necessary because his personal 
leadership was the cement that would hold the Society together. 
"It is the cohesive force that reaches across passing doubts and 
agreements, welding temporary doubters and enthusiasts alike into 
one permanent body of men and women unshakably dedicated to the 
Society. ee ue 

Again, later on in the monologus, Welch made it known that 


it was he who would offer the "dynamic personal" leadership that 


was needed to move the Society toward its goals and purposes. 


1Blue Book, pe 123. 


2Toid., pe xiii, footnote 23. 
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I know in my own mind, beyond all doubt or question 
that without dynamic personal leadership around which 
the split and frustratsd and confused forces on our 
side can be rallied, rapidly and firmly, we do not have 


a chance of stopping the Communists before they have taken 
our country. It is not that you would choose me, or 
that I would even choose me, against other possibilities. 
It is simply that, under the pressure of time and the 
exigencies of our need, you have no other choice, and 
neither do I. 
In the beginning the Society centered on two men; John Birch, 
"the Symbol," and Robert Welch, "the Founder." In order that the 
beliefs and programs of the John Birch Society may be better 


understood it is necessary to take a closer look at "the Symbol" 


and "the Founder," 


The Symbol 


A review of the life of John Birch reveals a young man who 
from the beginning provided a center for controversy. The facts 
of his life before he reached Mercer College are characteristic 
of many reared in similar circumstances. We begin to see him 
emerge as a controversial figure in his activity with a fellow- 
ship group which organized to suppress a mild liberal movement 
at Mercer. This attack, leveled against five members of the 
faculty, including Dr. John D. Freeman, seventy-five year old 
head of the Christianity Department, was the first indication 
of the extremes to which John Birch was willing to go to promote 
his beliefs. 

Over-all there is an indication of a religious zeal based 
on ordinary religious training and an extraordinary enthusiasm 


for his beliefs. Hence, “Saint Birch," as he came to be called 


1tbid., pe 170. 









oy classmates at Mercer, became a fitting symbol for the Society 
founded by his biographer, Robert Welch. ! 

John vlorrison Birch was born on May 28, 1918, in Landaur, 
India, where his father, George S. Birch, was teaching agri- 
culture at Ewing Christian College and his mother was tutoring 
English. Both were in India as Christian missionaries repre- 
senting the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Because of his father's 
ill health the family returned to America when John was only two 
and one-half years old, 

After living for a short time in Vineland, New Jersey, his 
mother's nome town, the family moved to Rome, Georgia, where Mr. 
Birch taught at the Mt. Berry School. After moving repeatedly, 
the elder Birch tried to make a living at Birchwood, "a rundown 
farm with a dilapidated house" near Rome. Mr. Welch claims that 
"next to the education, religion, and character of his parents, 
the greatest single influence on John Birch, undoubtedly, was 
his life at Birchwood. . 12 

John was a good student and graduated at the head of his 
class from Gore High School in Chattooga County, Georgia. He 
entered Mercer University in Macon, where again he led his class 
scholastically, and graduated with a B.A. degree in 1939, magna 
cum laude. From Mercer young Birch went to the Bible Baptist 
Seminary in Fort Worth, Texas, to prepare himself for a Chinese 


mission. 


lin 1954 Welch wrote the short biography of John Birch, who 
was shot down by a small force of Chinese Communist soldiers near 
Hsuchow, China on August 25, 1945. The basic biographical data 
on Birch in this study is taken from this biography. 


2 Welch, Life of John Birch, p. 9. 





John Birch's college days were anything but a peaceful 
period of serious religious contemplation; he was a man of action 
with ideas that did not always correspond with the orthodox. He 
was brilliant in his school work and had deep convictions topped 
with an evangelistic passion. When he believed a thing, he was 
absolutely unbending. This distinctive nature resulted in his 
leadership of the Fellowship Group and in the heresy hearing 
against the professors mentioned earlier. The teachers were 
exonerated of the charges, but not before being reproved for 
their conduct. 1 

Birch was not considered to be a hero by the Mercer student 
body. One of the placards on campus during the trial read "Lynch 
Saint Birch." The police had to escort the Fellowship Group from 
the campus the night of March 30, 1939, to provide for their own 
safety. The Mercer student newspaper urged the dismissal of the 
members of the fellowship. A petition advocating their expulsion 
was circulated among the students.” Yes, Birch was remembered 
well at Mercer. He was a top student. His scholastic record is 
still recalled along with the impression he left on those who 
worked with him. One classmate described him as ". . . an angry 
young man, always a zealot"? Another said, "He felt he was called 


to defend the faith, and he alone knew what it was." A psychology 


1In addition to Welch's book, the following article provides 
insight into Birch's days at Mercer. C. R. Daley, "The John Birch 
I Knew," Western Recorder, General Association of Baptists in 


Kentucky, (April 13, 1961), pp. 4-5. 


2New York Times, April 23, 1961, p. 64, has a good coverage 
of the Mercer case. 





3Mark Sherwin, The Extremist (New York, St. Martin's, 1963), p. 55. 


4omid. 





professor said, "He was like a one-way valve; everything coming 
out and no room to take anything ins"? 

As a student, John Birch had taken on the controversial 
character which has become so characteristic of the society which 
bears his name. 

By this time Frank Norris came to have a great influence on 
John Birch. It was Norris who convinced him that he should become 
a missionary to China. After earning his B.A. at Mercer, Birch 
followed Norris to his Bible Baptist Seminary in Fort Worth 
wnere he completed the two-year course in one year, mastering 
tha Chinese language on the side. By June, 1940, the young 
zealot, was on his way to China as a Fundamentalist Baptist 
missionary. He was in China when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor. 

when the United States entered the war he tried to join the 
army as a chaplain, but had difficulty because Norris's seminary 
was not fully recognized. Even so, by 1942 the war came to John 
Birch. He was taken one night by a native to a man who had 
"droppsd from the sky." The guide led Birch to a small river boat 
Woere he found Lt. Colonel Jimmy Doolittle, fresh from the famous 
bombing raid on Tokyo. Birch was able to get Doolittle and a 
number of his men into free China.” 

How does Doolittle remember John Birch and the experience 
they had together? "John Birch was one of the most pleasant 


young men I have ever met. . » He helped us a lot with his know- 


lNew York Times, April 23, 1961, p» 64. 


2Welch, loc. cit., pe 7» 





ledges of the language and tha territory. . . . Birch, himself, 

was trying to get out of China at the time and we just joinad 

forces. .« » »« John Birch was a fine young man, but stories about 

his aid to a group of fliers cowned in China have been exaggerated, "1 

The official data released by tha army on John Birch is very 
sketchy. It includes five items: (1) he was decorated twice, 

(2) he was in behind-the-lines intellizence work in China during 
World War II, (3) he was killed on Ausust 25, 1945, 10 days after 
the end of the war (the report does not say how he was killed nor 
does it mention Communists), (4) he was 27 years of age when he 
died, (5) he was a Baptist missionary in China before the war and 
was commissioned in the Army Air Corps after the fighting began.“ 
Certainly a more detailed and official account of the death of John 
Birch could be produced by the Army. ? 

It is known that soon after his experience with Colonel 
Doolittle, Birch joined the unit that became General Claire 
Chennault's Fourteenth Air Force. While with Chennault, he had 
a fine record in air combat intelligence. In a Time article 
Chennault is recorded to have said, "Birch was the pioneer of our 
field-intelligence net." A letter written by Chennault during 


this period throws further light on the success of John Birch in 


lNew York Times, April 15, 1961, p. 22. 
“New York Times, April 15, 1961, p. 12. 


Robert Welch contends that the facts were suppressed by pro- 
Communist groups in the U.S. 


4nime, April 14, 1961, p. 29. 





this very difficuit assignment. 
Vou) rv isej in elati to int j 
Your recent secret mission in relation to intelli- 
fence matters, which led you extremely close to enemy 
territory, has been invaluable to the China Air Task 
Forces. The successful accomplishment of this hazardous 
mission required fortitude, courage, and devotion to 
duty. The excellent manner in which you carried out this 
difficult duty is highly commended, 
C.L. Chennault 
Brigadier General 
A.U.A., Commanding 
It seems certain that John Birch was a very successful 
intelligence officer who performed his duties with creat couraze 
and resourcefulness throughout the war. His job took him con- 
tinuously behind enemy lines. He radioed information to head- 
quarters concerning the location of prime Japanese targets. He 
Was in cnarge of the construction of three airstrips within 
enemy territory. In addition to several Chinese awards, he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit and a posthumous Oak Leaf Cluster. 
Eventually he was transferred to the Office of Stratezic 
Services and until the end of the war served at Sian in northern 
China. The commanding officer of the base, Major Gustav Krause, 
noted in his diary during this period: "Birch is a good officer, 
1 9,4 3 : s 2 
cut I'm afraid is too brash and may run into trouble." 
Conditions in China after the war were very difficult. 
Pockets of Japanese, still fighting, were trapped throughout 


China. Welch estimates that there were close to three million 


Japanese on Chinese soil on August 25, 1945.3 The exact figure 





lijelch, icc. cite, pe 13. 
“Time, April 14, 1961, pə 29. 


WWeleh, loc. cit., ps 36. 





is not known, but the confusion and disorganization was so great 
that many difficult missions were necessary. Captain Birch had 
volunteered to head a small party made up of American, Chinese, 
and Korean soldiers on one of tnese special missions, His group 
traveled by train until they wore forced to zo on foot because 
of a break in the track ahead. The group met a force of Communist 
zusrillas who stopped them and demanded that the group turn over 
toeir equipment. As the scene has been reconstructed, Birch 
argued with the Communist officer wno wanted to take their “ema 
His choice was to bluff his way out of an extremely difficult 
Situation. Insults and arrogance resulted. Birch was seized and 
shot after his hands had been tied. The Communists then bayonseted 
him repeatedly and threw his body on a junk pile. 

Of course the events leading to the death of John Birch cannot 
adequately be reconstructed. This, at any rate, is one account. 

Those who were in the area and knew Birch seemed to think 
he pushed his luck too far and cied needlessly. Major Krause, now 
a Pasaaena manufacturer, who had earlier noted in his diary that 
Birch "may run into trouble" felt that, "He brought about his own 
acath. He didn't die the hero he was supposed to have died. "? 
After reviewing the circumstances leading to the death of John 
Birch, Krause said, "In the confusing situation my instructions 


were to act with diplomacy. Birch made the Communist Lieutenant 





lwilliam T. Miller, "How the Chinese Killed John Birch," 
Life, May 12, 1961, p. 128. This account is the testimony of 
Lieutene:s Tung, the Chinese Nationalist adjutant who was with 
Birch wnen he died. It was from this source that Welch recon- 
structsd the death of Birch in his book. 


2 New York Times, April 4, 1961, p. 18. 





> 


iose face before his own men. Militarily, Jonn Birch brought about 


his own death." 


m1. 


Willian P.e Weiss, Jr., now a Los Angeles stockoroker, but 
in 1945 the 0.S.S. officer who drew up the mission on which 
Birch was killed, replied to a question concerning the killing. 
"Certainly John was just as much a hero as any other American 

$3 : s 2 
soldier who died for his country," 

Joseph Sample, a radio-T.V. executive from Billings, Montana, 
was in the same O.S.S. unit as Captain Birch. He summed up the 
event as follows: 

Tne patrol had run into a force of Chinese Reds 
who were understandably disturbed by what seemed to 

them an unwarranted i.strusion. Captain 3irch chose 

to bluff his way out of a difficult situation. Harsh 

words led to insults and insults to arrogance. 

Had it not been for Robert Welch, the brutal murder on the 
Lunghai Railroad not far from Houchow would have bean the end 
of tha John Birch story, but Welch was captivated by the study 
he found, and tne experiences of this boy's life he compared to 
the lines of O'Shaughnessy's great ode. 

But on one man's soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart; 


and his look, or a word he hath spoken 
Wrought flame in another man's heart. 


4 
John Birch became the symbol, the "blade of grass," around 
which Robert Welch built his anti-Communist body. In both life 


and death he was a controversial figure. Perhaps, if he were 





Ipime, April 14, 1961, p. 29. 
2vew York Times, April 4, 1969, p. 18. 


3Ibid. 





4>rom the foreward to Welch, Tone Life-of John Birch. 











15 
living, he would feel at homa with those wha mako up the Society 


that bears his name. 


i 


With his death and in his csath the battle lines 
were draw., in a struggle from which either Comnunism 
r Coristian-style civilization must emerge with one 
AAE- pir Aa triumphant ara tne other completely destroyed. 


This was the "symbol" and the challenge as seen by Robert 


Welch. 


"The Founder" - Robert Welen 

Robert Welch expressed the fervent hope that the John Birch 
Society would last for hundreds of years and be an influence for 
the temporal good and spiritual advancement of mankind for centuries. 
For his role as organizer and promoter he wanted no more tnan to 
be remembered as its Founder. Who is this "Founder?" How did 
he become so concerned about Communism? What is his background? 

Like John Birch, Robert Welch had a rurai Southern back- 
ground. He was born December 1, 1899, on a farm in Cnowan County, 
North Carolina.“ He descended from Miles Welch who came to this 
country from Wales in 1720. He described his ancestry as being 
"full of farmers and Baptist preachers," out claimed to have 
broxen through the intellectually restricting bonds of his South- 
ern Baptist fundamentalist background over forty years ago. In 
discussing this background he said he "loved everything about it 
except the specific details of its dogma." 


According to the information provided by the Society, Robert 





itThid., pe 76. 


“the basic material upon which this section on Robert Welch 
based is from the autobiographical sketch fround in the appendix 
the Blue Book and from a more detailed biography printed in the 

»S. Congressional Record, CVII (May 25, 1961) Appendix A, 3782. 





16 
Welch was a child prodigy. At the age of twelve he entered the 
University of North Carolina, receiving his B.A. at the age of 
Sixteen and graduated with honors. From the University of North 
Carolina, Welch moved to Annapolis and spent two years at the United 
States Naval Academy.! In 1919 he moved to Boston where he enrolled 
in Harvard Law School for two years. As a student at Harvard he 
Started a candy business which occupied so much of his time and energy 
that he dropped out of school in order to put his full effort into the 
venture, It appears he over extended his credit and consequently 
found himself in financial difficulties. Finally, it was necessary 
to turn all of his stock over to creditors and move to New Yorx. 

After several other business failures he returned to Boston and 
a job with his brother, James O. Welch, who had founded a successful 
candy manufacturing firm. He was made vice-president in charge of 
Sales and advertising. While serving in this position he traveled 
to all parts of the country and was soon in close contact with key 
business leaders throughout the nation. 

While working with his brother's firm he served for seven years 
on the Board of Directors of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
three years as regional Vice-President of the N.A.M., and two years as 
Chairman of its Educational Advisory Committee. He also served as 
chairman of the Washington Committee of the National Confectioners' 
Association. Mr. Welch has served as director of one bank, and as a 
director of several other corporations. In addition to his business 
activities he has been active in community functions and the Belmont 


School Committee. 





"No explanation is given in any of the Birch literature as to 
why Welch left Annapolis after two years. 
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Certainly Robert Welch has had a distinguished business career, 
which has provided him with friendly contacts with business leaders 
all across the United States. These were important when Mr. Welch 
called his 1958 meeting in Indianapolis to form the John Birch 
Society. 

Not only did Mr. Welch's business take him to all parts of the 
United States, but he made it a practice to use his vacations for 
world trips. In 1946 and again in 1948 Welch went to England, 
primarily to study the effect of the Socialist government on the 
British. In 1949 he took a month's flying trip around the world, 
Spending most of the time in Asia. He also made trips to South 
America and to various countries in Europe. The year 1955 saw him 
once again in Asia where he arranged interviews with Chiang Kai-shek 
and Syngman Rhee, then President of Korea. In the fall of 1956 he 
called on Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in Bonn. The beginning of the 
morbid fear of communism, which is so characteristic of Mr. Welch, 
seems to originate in this period, 

Robert Welch is a businessman, and businessmen know him best. 
Most of those who have written concerning him think very highly of 
his business acumen and all admire his dedication and ability to 
work. Don Gussow, acknowledged spokesman for the U.S. Candy Industry, 
in an editorial in the May 9, 1961, Candy Industry and Confectioners 
Journal, summed up the general feeling of Welch's business 
associates as they remember hin. 

We remember Bob Welch as an articulate, highly 

intelligent, imaginate and very much involved person. 

We do not recall Bob Welch taking the middle road on 

any Subject. When Bob Welch became involved in a 


Situation, he was fully and wholly involved. Almost 
literally bouncing with nervous energy, Bob Welch could 
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not remain sitting or standing in one position for more 

than a second. A compulsive worker, Bob Welch toiled 

almost around the clock, After a full, hectic, rat-tat- 

tat day in his office . . . Bob would rush off to deliver 

a talk before some political or community group, return 

to his office and, after a brief nap, go on with more work 

until the early hours of the morning. This was par for 

Bob Welch's working day course, 

Despite the seemingly serious nature of Mr. Welch, he is not 
without humor. In the biographical sketch of his life found in the 
appendix of the Blue Book which he wrote in the third person, he 
claimed "one wife, two sons, a Golden Retriever dog, and fourteen 
golf clubs--none of which he understands, but all of which he loves. 
A business associate confirms this characteristic and recalls "Bob 
Welch as a gifted writer with a fine sense of humor. He could and 
did write humorous verse, "> 

In addition to his other activities he wrote what some claim to 
be one of the best and most meaningful books on salesmanship ever 
published. The Road to Salesmanship was published in 1941 by the 
Ronald Press Company. The book sold very well to businessmen 
throughout America. 

Robert Welch took his first dip into the waters of active politics 
in 1946 when he offered to help Massachusetts Governor Bradford by 
sending out personal letters supporting Bradford to all the retail 
distributors who handled Welch candy in Massachusetts. Of course 
this kind of support is a politician's dream and Bradford grabbed 


for it. When he asked Welch to keep track of the cost, Welch said 





‘Quoted from U.S. Congressional Record, CVII (May 25, 1961) 
Appendix A, 3782. 


“Welch, Blue Book, Appendix, 


3y,5. Congressional Record, loc. cit, 
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he would take care of all the expenses of the project. Within a 
short time Welch moved a complete staff of secretaries plus all of 
the necessary office equipment into the campaign headquarters and 
announced he was ready for action. This staff prepared, typed, and 
mailed in the neighborhood of 60,000 letters over the next few weeks, 
After Bradford won the election, he offered Welch political favors 
for his help. Welch declined, saying it was enough that he had 
helped the men he wanted. - 

By 1950 Welch decided he would run for public office. He made a 
bid for the position of lieutenant governor in the Republican 
primary. His campaign was very forceful and very uncompromising. 

He became so involved and worked so hard that he was very near a 
nervous breakdown by the time it was all over. He was very straight- 
forward and frank in his opinions and would not budge from a stated 
Opinion. Rigid political strategy rarely elects a candidate and 
Welch was no exception; he came in second in a field of four. 

In 1952 after his Asian visits, Welch wrote a book, entitled 
May God Forgive Us, dealing with the dismissal of General Douglas A. 
MacArthur. It was published by the Henry Regnery Company of Chicago 
and sold 200,000 copies in the first year of publication. During 
this period he also started publishing One Man's Opinion, which 
carried long detailed articles on Communism. This venture was done 
at his own expense and on his own time. 

Welch was strongly in the Robert Taft camp and tried unsuccessfully 
to be elected a delegate to the Republican Convention in 1952. At his 
own expense he made twenty-five radio speeches for Taft during the 
campaign. He was very disturbed by the Eisenhower victory and now 


insists that the nomination was stolen from Taft by the "One Worlders! 
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who had made the deals necessary to get Eisenhower nominated. Despite 
this setback Welch was still involved on a lesser scale in conventional 
politics until 1958. He wanted to help an Arizona department store 
owner, with whom he agreed, in his senatorial race. "I took it upon 
myself to become a one-man finance committee for him (Goldwater) in 
Massachusetts. I raised around two thousand dollars in my state and 
sent it to him early in 1958. | 

Welch was becoming more and more involved with his "extra-candy 


job." In 1954 he wrote The Life of John Birch and expanded the 





publication of his magazine. Soon he changed the name from One Man's 
Opinion to American Opinion. He was making speeches throughout the 
country and was writing stacks of pamphlets and tracts on Communism. 
Ry late 1956 he felt that he could not give up his outside political 
and pamphleteering ventures, Yet he couldn't continue to handle his 
sales manager job. He resigned from his post with the James 0, Welch 
Company and announced that he would devote the rest of his life to 
fighting Communisn. 

For two years he studied nothing but Communism and became even 
more fully convinced that his “conspiracy theory" was true. He had 
lost all faith in the give-and-take of political activity as it was 
practiced by successful office holders, He was convinced that the 
way things were going the country would soon be under complete 
Communist control. A plan of action had to be developed and 
presented to the American people, The unchecked advance of 


Communist subversion in the United States was alarming; yet nobody 





' Fue Book, ps 119. 
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was alarmed. Only "dynamic personal leadership" offered any chance 
to save the faltering nation. This conviction led Robert Henry 
Winborne Welch, Jr., to Indianapolis and the meeting with the eleven 
"influential and very busy men." He had a "Symbol," and he had a 


plan of action, 


Plan of Action 

After establishing the "facts" concerning the Society's beliefs, 
Welch offered his eleven friends a ten-point plan of action. | He 
explained that the first task of the Society must be to stop the 
American government from actively helping the world-wide conspiracy.” 
With this thought in mind the Society must influence the actions of 
men in high governmental positions. The best way to accomplish this 
was to awaken local leaders and destroy the apathetic attitude of 
the people. 

With the proper leadership and the right program he argued, this 
could be done. Welch thought of himself as "the man on a white horse" 
leading the alert Americans in the battle against Communism; a battle 
which was political and educational, rather than military, but a 
battle, nonetheless, which would determine the course of history. 

The anti-communist forces, the man on the white horse, and the 
ablest men in America must be organized into freedom groups. With 
this type of leadership the work of a million men and women could 
be directed positively and efficiently. To such men Welch offered 


this program. 





‘he plan is found in the Hlue Book, Sect. 4, pp. 71-112. 


“Thid.; ppe 75-76. 
JTvid., pp. 76-77. 
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The ten point program is essentially indoctrination and a 
campaign for membership recruitment. The stated plan as outlined 
in the Blue Book includes the following points: 

(1) "First we would establish reading rooms, somewhat similar to 
the Christian Science reading rooms, but small and inexpensive, . e wal 
These reading rooms would be manned by volunteers and housed in in- 
expensive locations in order to keep the cost low. The rooms would 
serve as rental libraries, but with very strict limitations, "so as 
to avoid too much loss through Communist sabotage." The books provided 
would be from a selected list made available by Society headquarters. 

(2) "Second, since getting the truth about both recent history and 
current events into as many hands and heads as possible is so important, 
we would see that the circulation of conservative periodicals was 
expanded. .. ue The promotion would be of all worthwhile conserv- 
ative publications, In addition to American Opinion, publications 
mentioned by Welch included National Review, "because it is aimed... 
at the academic mind; . . ." The Dan Smoot Report, because it it 
fairly short and is quite suitable to pick up for reading during 
fifteen minutes of waiting time; .. „2 and Human Events, which 
complements American Opinion. Welch hopes eventually to have these 
publications in every doctor's office, every dentist's waiting room 
and every barbershop in the country. 

(3) "We should do everything we can to support, maintain, (ana) 


increase the number of stations used, and widen the audiences of, 





‘roids, pe 77s 
Ibid., pe 79 


2 Ibid, 
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such radio programs as those of Fulton Lewis, Jr., Clarence Manion, 
and dozens of more localized broadcasters throughout the country. "! 
The main push in this area would be for the Society to encourage 
sponsors of these programs and to give public praise to those stations 
that carry such programs, 

(4) "We would institute the organized planning and control to make 
full and effectively coordinated use of the powerful letterwriting 


weapon that lies so ready at hand. "* 


Welch explained that an organ- 
ized outpouring of mail would provide the "little man” on the conserv- 
ative side with courage to join the fight. This tactic of the Society 
has been very successful and very controversial since the beginning 
in 1958.7 

(5) "We would organize fronts . . . little fronts, big fronts, 
temporary fronts, permanent fronts, all kind of fronts. "* The 
technique of operating behind fronts has been developed to a fine 
point by the Communists and Robert Welch makes no apology for using 
a tactic of the enemy. In the outline on the use of the front 
Mr. Welch gives many examples of what he has in mind by a front, 
such as A Petition to Impeach Earl Warren, Committee for Withdrawal 
of Recognition, and Please, Mr. President, Don't Go! This type of 
activity is considered very highly as a plan of action by "the 


Founder, " 





lIbid., p. 81 


ŽIbid., p. 84 


3the tactics used by the John Birch Society will be discussed 
in more detail in a later section. 


+ ue Book., p. 86 
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+ « « the possible use of petitions is fairly obvious. 

Goodness knows the Communists have proved their subtle value 

and effectiveness. We ought te out do the Gommunists at 

least two to one at that game. 

(6) "Another thing we should do . . . would be to start shocking 
the American people... ne As Welch saw it, this shock treatment 
could be best accomplished by exposure in the manner of McCarthy. 
American Opinion would be used to drop one bombshell after another 
until the American people wake up to how they are being duped. Welch 
Suggests an example to make this point clear. 

There is the head of one of the great educational 
institutions in the East (not Harvard, incidentally) 

whom at least some of us believe to be a Communist, . e « 

with just five thousand dollars to pay for the proper 

amount of careful expenditure and undertaking of the 

magazine, I believe we could get all the material needed 

for quite a shock.: 

Welch sees this shock treatment as necessary because the common 
man cannot recognize a Communist until he is flushed out into the 
open, The shock would make the people think and realize the true 
nature of the conspiracy. 

(7) Point number seven is not easily described in a few words 
and Mr. Welch does not state it as clearly as he does the others; 
this is the use by the Society of speaker "baiters, "” -The Society 
should, he states, send persons with loaded questions to community 
talks and discussions given by individuals the Society considers 


dangerous. The persons would be sitting away from each other and 


show no connection with one another or the Society. This action 





i Ibid. , Pe 94, 


2 ibid. » Pp- 95-96. 
JTbid. 
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would ruin the effectiveness of the speakers and cause people to 
have doubts concerning what they said, 
(8) "We would line up a large list of speakers ourselves, all 


over the country. s e » wal 


These speakers would be willing to 
speak to small audiences with no charge for their time. They would 
be instructed to speak on a variety of subjects but not on Communism. 
The speaker would be very informative in a manner that would advance 
the Society's cause indirectly. This point of the program would aid 
in getting Society ideas into such groups as the P.T.A. and church 
study groups. Because most of these groups have little money, they 
would be happy to use free speakers. 

(9) The ninth point on the action program as outlined by Welch is 
to advance the cause of the Society in other countries, but to remem- 
ber that the safety of the United States is the Society's number one 
concern. This could be done by supporting anti-Communist government- 
in-exile and by providing leadership for national actions where 
Communism is threatening existing governments.“ 

(10) "Finally, and probably most important of all these courses 
of action, we would put our weight into political scales in this 
country just as fast and as far as we could, "7 This action is 
necessary, according to Welch, in order to reverse the gradual 
surrender of the United States to Communism. This political action 


would provide "forces outside of the straight political orgariization, tT 


‘Tpid., pp. 107-108. 


“Thid., pp. 108-110. 
JIbid., pe 110 
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to exercise great influence on conventional political activity. 

Again Welch patterns this strategy after one activity that is 
already being used. He is anticipating a conservative force to 
match The Committee on Political Education of the AFL-CIO. 

As the Society has grown, a number of other areas of possible 
influence have developed. The headquarters keeps its members in- 
formed on new projects through its monthly bulletins; however the 
ten point program outlined by Mr. Welch at Indianapolis remains the 
basic creed as far as active projects are concerned for the Society. 

One might find this program ambitious and fantastic for an 
organization just getting off the ground, but Mr. Welch is an 
"imaginative and very much involved person." How did he view the 
whole project? 

Fantastic? Of course it's fantastic. But everything 

I am talking is fantastic. We are living in fantastic times 

and a fantastic situation. The alternative to sufficiently 

fantastic measures and efforts is a fate of fantastic suffer- 

ing for our children, and the equally fantastic loss of a 

whole human civilization that has cost countless sacrifices, 

immeasurable labor, and an infinite number of noble dreams 
across centuries in building. We are in circumstances where 

it is realistic to be fantastic. 

This is the basic program. It does not stand alone. As the 
Society and its projects have grown so has its plan of action. 
Members are informed of new directions through the monthly bulletins 


issued throughout the year. Annually, these are bound into the 


White Book which becomes a lasting source of Birch doctrine, 





libida, pe 112 
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4 


Organizational Mechanics 


With the man on a “white horse" mounted and the rudiments of the 
program outlined in the ten point plan of action, we turn to the 
organizational mechanics of the Society. It soon becomes very clear 
that the organization is to operate under authoritarian control at 
all levels; it was to be a monolithic body which could not be 
infiltrated, distorted or disrupted. There is to be no room for 
democracy because to Robert Welch democracy is "a deceptive phrase, 
a weapon of demagoguery, and a perennial fraud, «! However, if this 
language is too severe Welch eases our mind by reminding us that 
there need be no fear of individual oppression because the Society 
is, after all, a voluntary association and such power as it exerts 
can be enforced only by persuasion. But it must submit to direction 
from the top, otherwise it would become a debating society (after 
the order of a democracy) and no debating society could ever hope 
to stop the Communist conspiracy. Welch said he nad no wish to add 
another frustrated group to the many opposed to communism. As he 
Saw it, these societies had become easy prey to the planned confusion 
of communism.” The Society would be protected by the man on the 
white horse, by a tough monolithic organization and by experts, such 
as Welch and J. B. Mathews, who could provide much needed direction. 
Such were the organizational guide lines of the Society; such are 


the forces we observe from the E * 


lbid. 
“Thid. 
Ftpid., pe 161. 


+ eatin Welch returns to the idea of the need for "dynamic 
personal leadership" and expresses the opinion that it is he who 
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The physical organization of the Society as outlined by Welch is 
very complete and would probably be considered very fine by administ- 
rative experts. The basic local organ is called a Chapter whicn is 
made up of "ten to twenty dedicated patriots." Each chapter is 
instructed to meet at least once a month in the home of the Chapter 
Leader, who is appointed by either the Belmont headquarters or a 
Society officer in the field. The Chapter Leader is expected to be 
in continuous contact with the members of his group in order that 
material sent down might reach them with little difficulty. 

The Society requires that dues be paid by its members. These 
dues are whatever the member wants to make them, with a minimum of 
$24.00 per year for men and $12.00 per year for women. (There is no 
stated reason why the dues are less for women.) The Chapter Leader 
is responsible for the collection of these dues, which he forwards 
to the headquarters in Belmont, Massachusetts. Where a chapter is 
not established in an area, the Society has arranged for what they 
call Home Chapters or individual membership. A life membership is 
now available for $1,000.00 for men or women. Life membership 
automatically covers membership to any local chapter and may be paid 


3 


in two consecutive annual installments of $500.00 each. 





must provide the direction for the whole Society. The immediate 
threat of Communism will not allow the luxury of organizational 
leadership. If there are any in the Society who cannot "feel the 
necessary degree of loyalty" to the Founder, they can either resign 
or the Society will put them out. 


1 Blue Book., pe 163. 


@this type of membership was pushed in Utah by former Utah- 
Southern Idaho coordinator Reed Benson, because many people supported 
the Society, but for one reason or another didn't want to be identified 
with an active chapter. 


Ainformation on dues is taken from an application for membership 
sent to this writer upon request from the home office of the John 
Birch Society. 
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The organizational position above the Chapter Leader is the 
area Coordinator, who receives a salary paid by the Society. It is 
his function to handle all organizational problems within his area 
and represent the Society in an official capacity on all matters of 
interest to the Society in his ares. ' The size of the area is 
dependent upon the number of chapters and the geographic location. 
Above the area Coordinators are Supervisors appointed personally by 
the Founder, Their position is that of Major Coordinator. These 
coordinators keep strict control on the local chapter operation and 
provide a direct connection between the headquarters and the 
individual members, 

Everything moves from the top down. Founder Welch is the final 
authority because, as he explained at the Indianapolis meeting, this 
is the way the area leaders and the members alike think it ought to 
be, 

The men who join the Birch Society during the next few 
months or few years are going to do so primarily because they 
believe in me and what I am doing and are willing to accept 
my leadership anyway. ? 


The idea of Welch's having the final word has never seriously 


been challenged, but lately there has been some talk by members 

that this should not be the case. A number are looking to the leader- 
ship of men like former California Congressman, John H. Rousselot. 
Others reject the idea of one supreme spokesman. Strong individuals 


like Fred C. Koch and Frank Cullen Brophey have at times been 


lis the present time Mr, Garn E. Lewis, a former teacher, is 
the Coordinator of the Northern Utah-Southern Idaho Area, 


2 Hue Book., p. 161 
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critical of Welch's leadership. They believe the job is too much 
for one man and that the Society would be better off if Welch 
delegated more responsibility to others. | 

The top administrative organ of the Society is called the 
National Council; it is composed of successful men in a variety of 
fields, primarily business, who share Welch's views on the threat of 
Communism, the proper position of government, and the role of the 
traditional political process, From the National Council, composed 
at the present of twenty-four members, four men are selected to 
serve with Welch on the executive committee. Although the identity 
of the eleven "influential and very busy men" who joined at Indian- 
apolis has never been made public, it is reasonable to assume that 
they are among those listed on the National Council. 

In the appendix of The Blue Book Mr. Welch describes the 
responsibility and position of the Council. Its function is three- 
fold: 

(1) To show the stature and standing of the leadership 
of the Society; (2) to give your Founder the benefit of the 
Council's advice and guidance, both in procedural or organi- 
zational matters, and in substantive matters of policy; and 
(3) to select, with absolute and final authority, a Successor 
to myself as head of the John Birch Society, if and whan an 
accident, "suicide", or anything sufficiently fatal is 
arranged for me by the Communists--or I simply die in bed of 
old age and a cantankerous disposition. And we believe that 
both the growth and the effectiveness of the Society will be 


greatly helped by the experience, ability, and resolute 
purpose of so strong a governing body. 


There are no elections in the Society. All positions are filled 
by appointment from the top, with Robert Welch as the ultimate 


—- 
— 


i Allen Broyles, The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest 
(Boston, Beacon Press, 1964) p. 52 
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sovereign. The Council is given the power to appoint the man who 
would succeed him, but there is no provision in any of the Society's 
publications for a replacement agreenents * 

One of the functions of the Council was merely to "show the 
Stature and standing of the leadership of the Society. "? Mr. Welch 
obviously wanted the Council to provide prestige and respectability 
to the Society in order that it might make a good public impression. 
A look at the Council members does convince one that there are 
members of importance on the Council. Certainly the Council is made 
up of what most people would call successful and influential men, 

It is interesting to note that sixteen of the twenty-four members 
of the National Council are either active executives or former heads 
of business corporations. As Alan F. Westin points out in The 
Radical Right, none of these Birch leaders come from the large 
publicly owned companies, such as General Motors or Standard Oil. 

The business executives on the Birch Council represent companies 
With a family tradition or "self-made" companies, which have been 
developed into successful enterprises over the last few years. 

In addition to the business executives, there are five with, 


what could be broadly called, professional backgrounds on the Council, 


1At the date of this writing nothing in the form of a threat 
on the life of Robert Welch has occurred from the Communists, 


“Blue Book., Appendix. 


Aur, Welch included a list of these men in the ninth edition 
of The Blue Book, which is out of date when compared with the 
list on the official Society stationery of April, 1965. A list 
of the present Council can be had upon request from the Belmont 
office. 


titan F. Westin, The Radical Right, Edited by Daniel Bell, 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1963), p. 249. 
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including a physician, two professors, and two attorneys. Two retired 
military officers and a distinguished member of the Catholic clergy 
complete the council. 

Four members of the Council join Welch to make up the present 
five-man Executive Committee. This committee, along with an advisory 
board, which includes Reverend Billy James Hargis, Christian Crusade 
evangelist acts in a special advisory capacity on matters concerning 
the Society. 

The executive Committee meets quarterly and appears to have the 
right to review and to approve Society releases to the members, 
including the monthly bulletins. Broyles reports that: 

One of the Council members explained to me that the 

function of the Executive Committee was to "help Bob Welch 

to maintain the breadth of perspective to keep the Society 

functioning well." .. . The Council and its Executive 

Committee appear to have modified the leadership of Robert 

Welch to a rather substantial degree. | 
There are no students of government, history, the political process, 
foreign policy, or international affairs on the Council. 

The John Birch Society is an efficiently organized body with a 
direct chain of authority from "the Founder" down to each individual 
member. The hierarchy is not far removed from the membership because 
of the coordinators and the small local chapters. The Society's 
monthly publication, the Bulletin, provides the chapter members an 
up to date interpretation of world problems, 

This eliminates any chance that members will be unaware of the 
Society's stand on any issue. The Bulletin also provides an agenda 


of action projects for each individual member. This organization 





| Foyles, loc. cit., p. 61. 
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eliminates divided and confused factions and provides the "dynamic 


personal leadership" necessary in a Struggle such as that in which 


the John Birch Society is engaged. 








CHAPTER IT 


IDEOLOGY OF THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Because this study is centered on the ideology of the Birch 
Sooiety it is necessary to define the term, ideology, in order to 
make its usage more meaningful throughout this study. Webster 
defines it as a system of ideas concerning phenomena, especially 
phenomena observed in social life; or the manner of thinking which 
is characteristic of a class or individual. Henry D. Aiken has 
traced an early usage to a little known French philosopher, 
Destutt de Tracy, who used it to describe the empirical analysis 
of the mind as it was developed by Locke in his Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding.! Aiken himself defines it as the manner 
in which individuals or groups view reality. Marx and Engels 
described ideology as a form of consciousness which expressed the 
basic attitudes of a social class. Raymond Aron employs the term 
as a reflection of all ideas or bodies of ideas accepted by 
individuals or groups without regard to their origin or nature.’ 
W. Y. Elliot understands the term to mean a collection of ration- 


alized concepts claiming to unlock the meaning of history or, at 


luenry D. Aiken, The Age of Ideology, (New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1956), p» iz ° 


2Toide, pe ih 
FIbida, pe 17. 
YRaymond Aron, Political Thought Since World War II, edited 


by We J» Stankiewlez, (New York, Free Press of Glencoe, n 1964), 
Pe 4. 








other times, to supply a magic formula for the control of kisterys* 


Being fully aware of the many interpretations of the term and 
realizing the inadequacy of a single definition, we neverthe- 
less find it necessary to establish one of our own, 

We cannot avoid the obvious conclusion that in many respects 
political ideology represents a substitute for religion. It has 
the symbols and slogans, the central truth concept, and the 
notion of infallibility found in religion. An ideology possesses 
ideals based on values that promise (if followed) a desirable 
duture and at the same time provides the pattern for proper every- 
day behavior. The program of a group with an ideological base 
tends to include specified daily aims along with an ultimate 
millennium type goal. Thus, an organization operating within a 
stated ideology will have fixed programs of action which must 
always be closely correlated with the single eternal truth upon 
which all of its actions are based. 

The organization that results from this kim of belief is 
usually monolithic and authoritarian in nature in order to insure 
the survival of the group. Outside influence must be kept out 
or the structure will crumble and fall. 

A final characteristic of an ideology is that it demands 
man's loyalty. Loyalty and member support is often accompanied 
by a high degres of sentiment. Because of this presence of 


emotion, ideology is often supported by nonrational action 


1A good general discussion on the meaning of "ideology" can 
be found int W. J. Stankiewiez, (Editor) Political Thought Since 
World War II (New York, The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964) & 
Arthur Schweitzer, "Ideological Strategy," The Western Political 
Quarterly, March 1962, pp. 46-66. 
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explained in rational and logical terms. 

Emotion, the idea of a single truth, symbols, slogans, a 
monolithic organization that provides a daily program for its 
members, authoritarian leadership that demands loyalty from those 
who wish to follow--these ara the components of ideology. The 
beliefs, programs, and actions of the John Birch Society fit this 
definition. 

The process of pinning down the actual beliefs of any group 
is extremely difficult. In any organization the converted members 
bring many of their personal ideas with them into the organ- 
ization. Certainly this is true of the Birch Society. Yet, if 
a body feels it mst operate from an ideological base, as the 
Birch Society does, its ideology must be determined by what its 
leaders have recorded as basic beliefs. Thus official public- 
ations must be examined in order that beliefs may be clarifed. 


The discussion which follows is based on such publications. 


The Idea of Conspiracy 
The dominating belief, which is undoubtedly the point that 


first attracts most of the new members to the Society, is the idea 
of an international Communist conspiracy which is gaining control 
of the nations of the world, including the major religious, 
economic, political, and social institutions of the United States. 
This conflict with Comunism is the central issue of our time 


according to the Society. All other problems take a secondary 


position to the conspiracy and the Society's main concern is to save 


"true Americanism" from this takeover and start the movement back 


toward conditions as they once were. 
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As explained by Society spokesmen, the whole conspiracy is 
part of a three-step plan for world conquest put forth by Lenin 
soon after the Bolshevik Revolution. Lenin's three-step plan 
includes? 

(1) The conquest of eastern Europe. 

(2) The gaining of control over the land mass 
and the masses of Asia. 

(3) The encirclement and infiltration of the 
United States of America, whereby the Communists 
would gradually establish their control_,in and 
over “that last bastion of capitalism." 

According to Society evaluation of this program the first 
step of Lenin's plan has been accomplished, except for Greece. 
Number two is more than eighty percent complete, and their goals 
for the U.S. have now gone over the fifty percent mark. Consider- 
ing the figures advanced by the Society, it would be safe to say 
that the Communists are now three-fourths of the way toward their 
goal of controlling the world. 

How can this takeover occur so rapidly and attract so little 
attention from our government? The answer is obvious, and Welch 
explains it in simple terms in the July, 1960 Bulletin.. 

To the sober realist there is no slightest question 

now, as to where to look or what to look for, in seeking 

the most important key to the continuing Communist advance. 

That key is treason right within our govgrnment s and the 

place to find it is right in Washington. 

Welch is certain that Americans cannot see what is obvious because 
they will not face realities, The wishful thinking of most Americans 


causes them to excel even the Communists in accepting absurd 


explanations of the events of our day. According to the Founder, 


lstop, Look, & Listen, (John Birch Society Pamphlet), Spring, 
1965, Pe le 


2Bulletin, July, 1960, p. 3. 
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our government, under the control of either dupes or politicians 
or worse, is following directions from Moscow and has nearly sur- 
rendered, | 

How extensive is this well organized conspiracy? As Mr. 
Welch explained it to the men at Indianapolis, 

This octopus is so large that its tenacles now 

reach into all of the legislative halls, all of the 

union labor meetings, a majority of the religious 

gatherings, and most of the schools of the whole world. 
The conspiracy is world-wide, and the Communists have taken over 
dozens of countries by gaining control of the key institutions 
mentioned above. According to the Spring, 1965 issue of Stop, 
Look, and Listen, the Communists have, since the end of 1945, 
enslaved an average of seven thousand people every hour, and 
their leaders believe that the end is now in sight. In the whole 
world only Western Samoa is relatively safe. It is rated at less 


than 10 per cent under Communist influences’ 





lWelch, writing in American Opinion, January, 1962, let it 
be known how involved the United States was in the international 
conspiracy when he wrote: 

The whole canvas deals with Washington's visible will 
to win this cold war--for the Soviets. Perhaps the most 
alarming thing about current history in the making is the 
way Washington has become a part of the whole international 
conspiracy of which it is now another mecca second only to 
Moscow. And we have seen on every side, in a hundred 
different manifestations, the unceasing efforts of our 
Government to carry out all programs and take all steps 
required to bring about the merger of the United States 
with Soviet Russia and all of its satellites into a one- 
world Socialist government. These are all plain facts 
incontrovertibly clear to anybody who will use the eyes, 
the intelligence, and the common sense God gave him. 


2Blue Book, pp. 72-73. 


3Stop, Look, & Listen, p. l. 





One of those who is willing to “search the dark and dangerous 
alley of conspiracy" is Thomas J. Anderson, a member of the National 
Council of the John Birch Society and publisher of Farm and Ranch 
Magazine. Anderson, speaking before the Freedom Club of the First 
Congregational Church of Los Angeles in early April, 1961, made 
it clear where he saw the roots for our failure to combat the 
Communist advance. As he explained it to his young audience, the 
whole problem is that our government is "very heavily” infiltrated 
with commnists. He added fuel to the fire by echoing Welch's 
(The Politician) charge that former-President Eisenhower was a 
"dupe" of the international conmurdets. 

This same Anderson has a recorded speech called Bi-Partisan 
Treason which is played at local chapter meetings. Two quotes 
from this record shed additional light on the Birch Society 
doctrine of international conspiracy. The first, "Our leaders 
are not fighting commnism, they are promoting it!" The second, 
"I think we are being ruled by evil men; we can't depend on our 
Veadere,* In Anderson's eyes there is no place to turn--the 
Communist blanket of control is everywhere. 

Mr. Garn E. Lewis, the Northern Utah-Southern Idaho Co- 
ordinator, expressed the same concern over the failure of the 
United States government to cope with this conspiracy to an 
audience of Utah State University students on April 14, 1965. 


In fact, like Anderson, Mr. Lewis sees many of our elected 





1New York Times, April 12, 1961, p. 11. 


2Quotes taken from an article by Richard G. Bacon. "Why I 
Can't Join the John Birch Society," Look, November 3, 1964, p. 80. 
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leaders as actual co-workers with the Soviets in this alleged 
takeovers He talked of the "atheistic" conspiracy and views the 
United Nations as the leading agency used by the Communists for 
their purposes. 

Another member of the Society’s National Council, Revelo P. 
Oliver, a professor of olassios at the University of Illinois, 
saw President John F. Kennedy as an agent of the conspiracy and 
suggested the President's loyalty should be investigated unless 
he got rid of the "political payoffs" in his administration. It 
was Oliver who later advanced the thesis that the assassination 
of President Kennedy was a result of Mr. Kennedy's falling behind 
the Communist time-table for American takeover. Although the 
Warren Commission's investigations have indicated that Lee Harvey 
Oswald was acting on his own and was not a part of any inter- 
national group, Oliver has repeated his charge and appears to 
have a sizable number of supporters, including the leaders of the 
John Birch Society, who agree that the tragic death of the Pres- 
ident of the United States was a part of the conspiracy. 

Robert Welch, who has made it the practice to run reprints 
of “a few of the honest books of the period," in an American 
Opinion Series, wrote a letter on the inside front cover of the 
reprint entitled From Major Jordan's Diaries by George Racey Jordan. 
The letter illustrates Welch's position on the international 
communist conspiracy. 

For years we have been emphasizing, in print and 

from the platform, the huge extent to which World War II 

was deliberately brought on by the scheming and lying and 

conniving of Stalin's agents for that purpose. 


Once Stalin had got his war under way, the next 
great step was to bring the United States into it. And 
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in this most important undertaking he had the unremitting, 
cunneary [sic], and powerful assistance of Winston Churchill, 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and of all the vast coterie of 
Communists and sympathizers who manipulated American public 
opinion and political action, 


Stalin was willing to bring the limitless horror and 
suffering of all-out modern warfare on hundreds of millions 
of people for the sake of two vital needs in Communist 
plans for global conquest. The first consisted of the 
direct, immediate, and tremendous advantages for Stalin 
of making the Soviets a wartime ally of the "Western" 
nations, and especially of the United States. The second 
gain comprised the sociological changes and the chaos, 
and the resulting opportunities for Communist agents in 
every country which, Stalin knew the war and its after- 
math would provide. 


Welch sees treason as the most important weapon of the Com- 
munists, treason within the national leadership of the country to 
be taken over. 

Always and everywhere the Conspiracy uses native 
traitors, highly placed, as the agents through which to 

gain control of a government, and then its people. 

Putting the answer in the simplest possible terms, as to 

why the Communists have taken over dozens of countries, 

and are already so far on the road to taking over ours! 

The reason is treason! 2 

The fact that since 1955 there has not been a Congressional 
Committee to investigate communists in our federal government is 
seen as evidence that traitors are influencing the actions of the 
U.S. government. According to Welch these investigations have 
been stopped by executive orders directly from the President. 2 

The Birch Society sees this conspiracy as having had such a 
hold on our government for the past thirty-two years that the 


run on American banks and their closing during the early days of 


lAmerican Opinion Reprint, George Racey Jordan: "From Major 
Jordan's Diaries" (July 24, 1961), inside front cover. 


Zsto » Look, and Listen, p. i. 


3Ioid. 
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the depression were part of the great plot directed from Moscow. 
The Federal Reserve System as described by Welch in his 1958 
open letter to Khrushchev was a realization of the fifth point 
of the Communist Manifesto which calls for centralization of 
credit in the hands of the state. 

Since 1958 American Opinion has published a "Scoreboard," 
showing the Comminist influence in the nations of the world. A 
comparison between the 1958 Scoreboard and the 1964 edition shows 
that, according to the Society, Commnist influence and control 
has crept slowly up and contimes on its gradual path toward its 
final goal, Only three nations of 137 listed showed a decrease 
in the percentage of commnist control in 1964 as compared with 
1963. Twenty-eight nations became more dominated by Communists 
in 1964 than they were in 1963. The remaining nations were un- 
changed as to the percentage that their governments were under 
the control of the Commnists in 1964 compared with 1963.! 

Mr. Welch feels that his Scoreboard has proven fairly accurate 
over the years. He feels that in some cases later developments 
have indicated that his scores for a particular year were too low. 
In no instance has he seen any evidence that any score was too hizh. 
The Society explains very carefully that these figures are not just 
something picked out of the air, but are the result of careful 
tabulation of information and opinion supplied by expert scholars 


and analysts on six continents. 


1Taken from the 1964 Scoreboard released in Spring of 1965 
by the John Birch Society. The complete Scoreboard is reproduced 


on page è 





The Society sees this conspiracy as world-wide and never 
stopping in its advance toward world domination. A glance at the 
Scoreboard shows how extensive and complete the conspiracy is according 
to Robert Welch and others who “have been studying the problem 
increasingly" for the past few years. 

Welch states that "the policies of the Kennedy Administration 
could be identified with the plans of the Communists." In fact 
he noted that even the "measures of the administration, which 
were specifically presented ... as means of fighting Communism, 
were in fact helping the Communists and had been cunningly designed 
by somebody behind the scenes for that purpose. "1 The U. 5, 
quarantine of Cuba under President Kennedy and the present U. S. 
buildup in Viet Nam are viewed by the Society as such measures. 

Alas, there is little hope. The conspiracy has taken such a 
hold that not even a Robert A. Taft could control it. The complete 
helplessness of the situation is very apparent when Welch concludes 
that "It must be sadly noted and frankly stated that the conspiracy 
would not expect to suffer any by the substitution of Johnson for 
Kennedy. And this does not have to be the positive fault of either 


man." 


How to Stop the Conspiracy 
How can this Communist conspiracy be stopped? How can the 


“Americanist” tradition of the United States be saved from the 





1New York Times, December 25, 1963, p» 20. 


2Tbid. 
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barbaric takeover designed in Moscow? Mr. Welch and the members 
of the John Birch Society see their "body" as the saving force. 
As I see it, I am afraid you have just two alter- 
natives. Either you, and tens of thousands like you, 

came into the John Birch Society and, without giving 

it the whole of your lives, still devote to its pur- 

poses the best and most you can offer, with money and 

head and heart as well as hands, or in a very few years 

you will, by force, be devoting all to the maintenance 

of a Communist slave state. 

The John Birch Society has accepted the challenge and has under- 
taken the active role of stopping the International Communist 
Conspiracy. The only thing that the Communists really fear is 
exposure and to expose them is the aim of the Society. 

Stopping this conspiracy has been uppermost in Mr. Welch's 
mind since the beginning. He reminded his eleven friends in 
Indianapolis that 

« « « it is the threat of the Commnist conspiracy 
that brought us here. Stopping the Comminists, and 
destroying their conspiracy, or at least breaking its 

grip on our government and shattering its power within 

the United States, . . » mist occupy the front spot and 

most important spot in all of our thinking. It is the 
driving danger which should determine our thinking about 
almost everything else, and most,of our actions and 

time for the foreseeable future. 

Welch is certain that if the Society fails in this struggle, the 
world will surely return again to a Dark Age under Communist 
control. 

The plan that Welch advanced was the ten point program 
discussed earlier in this paper.” That is--establish reading 


rooms, circulate conservative periodicals, support conservative 


1Blue Book, ps 168. 
@Tbid., pp. 169-170, 


3see pages 22-25 of this study. 
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broadcasters, organize letter-writing campaigns, establish fronts, 
shock the American people into action, disrupt undesirable 
assemblies and speakers, provide free sprédfiers to organizations, 
extend Birch programs into other countries, and influence as much 

as possible the political elections of America. In order for this 
plan to function properly a “dynamic personal" leader must direct 
the operations. "It is the imminence and horror of this danger 
which drives me to so desperate a course as to offer myself as a 
personal leader in this fight, . . a Robert Welch, "the Founder," 


will direct the saving process. 


Past Conspiracy Theories 
The Birch idea of a conspiracy directed by outsiders is not 


new on the American scene; it has been with us at various periods 
since before 1800. The agitation that resulted in the Alien and 
Sedition Acts started with the belief that French Jacobinism was 
trying to subvert American institutions through its American 
agents. The fear was so broad that the law required no proof of 
guilt or formal charge. The President's discretion was enough 

to warrant prosecution. The best behavior and the noblest intent- 
ions could not insure immunity against deportation if the Exec- 
utive so wished. The apparent fear of the conspiracy of that 
period becomes more evident when it is noted that those classified 
as aliens included friends of known aliens and that all aliens were 


considered enemies. 


1Blue Book, p. 170. 


2 James Schouler, History of the United States, (Vol. I 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Coss 1880), Ps hos. | 
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During the 1840's there was a sudden influx of immigrants 
to America following the failure of European revolutionary move- 
ments. Because of their numbers these new "Americans" were courted 
by the Democratic Party and became a source of political strength. 
Since most were Irish, the predominant religion was Catholic. 

Soon native groups appeared with "proof" that the whole influx 

of new people was part of a conspiracy planned by the Roman Catholic 
Church to gain control of America. A secret, fraternal organization 
called The Sons of '76 or The Order of the Star-Spangled Banner 
became the leader of this anti-Catholic movement. Its complete 
program was not made known to its members until they reached the 
highest level of officialdom in the association. Because their 
answer to questions concerning their organization was, "I don't 
know," 5 eee beens wath the name "Know-Nothings." 

Like the John Birch Society, the "Know-Nothings" saw a giant 
conspiracy but directed from Rome rather than from Moscow. "Lead-~ 
ing Catholics were brought to bay in public controversies, the 
persecutions in all countries by the Catholic Church were recounted. ™ 
Americans were warned that these agents of Roms would "kindle the 
fires of the holy auto da fe’ on the high places of our republic, 
and deluge our blooming plains with American blood." The "Know- 
Nothings" developed little sayings and slogans by which they rallied 


their members. Its cardinal principle was the “Americans must 





1Alexander Johnston, American Political History, (Vol. IT, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1912), Pe 2636 


“Thid., pe 263. 








rule America." Another of the "Know-Nothing's" favorite slogans 
was an order that George Washington was supposed to have issued 
on a critical occasion, "Put none but Americans on guard tonight." 

The Khow-Nothings became more concerned with their political 
activities than with the Catholic conspiracy, dropped a part of 
their secret machinery, and took a more active role in traditional 
politics. They polled ons-fourth of the total vote for president 
in 1856. 

The American Protective Association (A.P.A.) was another organ- 
ized movement that saw our country as the subject of foreign plots 
and conspiracy. Like the Know-Nothings, the A.P.A. was anti-Catholic 
and like the John Birch Society it saw itself as the savior of 
America from the “great conspiracy." Humphrey J. Desmond, in The 
A.P.A., Movement, states that the cause of this new anti-Catholic 
movement was the desire of the old-family Americans to maintain 
their social status. Seymour Lipset supports this interpretation 
by pointing out that the publisher of many of the anti-Catholic 


A.P.A. pamphlets and books was also the publisher of the Social 


Register.” 


The main A.P.A. argument was that Catholics were loyal to the 
Pope and thus to a foreign institution. The leaders of A.P.A. 


claimed that Catholics had no claim to the rights of citizenship in 


lTbid. s Pe 261. 


2Hymphrey J. Desmond, The A.P.A. Movement (Washington, New 
Century Press, 1912), pp. 9-10. 


*Seymour Martin Lipset, The Radical Right, Edited by Daniel Bell, 
(Garden City, NeY.t Doubleday, 1963), p. 311. 
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America. They explained that "Romanism" is a political system 
and that those who followed its policies wers agents of the 
Vatican. 

Like the John Birch Society, the A.P.A. looked mainly to well- 
established business people to provide the force necessary to stop 
the conspiracy. The statement that Robert Welch made to the sleven 
men at Indianapolis, 

", « « there is enough strength, enough money, enough 

intelligence, and enough patriotism in the vast business 

community of America, to form the nucleus that ypu 

stop, and destroy, the . . o conspiracy. « o »«' 

Could as appropriately have been made to a meeting of the A.P.A. 
hierarchy in 1887. 

During this same period, the farmer, plagued with adverse 
condition, became convinced that he was the victim of "some 
extrinsic baleful influence." Why should the Kansas farmer have 
to sell his corn for sight or ten cents a bushel when the New York 
broker was taking a dollar for the same bushel? The farmers who 
were to comprise the nucleus of the Populist movement saw "art- 
ificial barriers to consumption." They saw conspiracy against them 
in the form of "certain influences at work like thieves in the night,” 
to rob hard-working farmers of their just reward. 

In this case the conspirator was not usually considered an 
agent of a foreign power. However, the charge that international 
bankers were the controlling force of production in the United States 


was often heard. Hicks concluded that the farmer saw railroads, the 





1Blue Book, ps 177. 


2John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt, (Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1931), pe 55- 





trusts, and the money-lenders of Wall Street as the main agents 
of the conspiracy against him. The farmer's main fight was with 
those corporations which were concerned only with their own advan- 
tage without any consideration for the farmer, | 

Another of thə political groups which used the conspiracy 
argument was, the group led by Father Coughlin in the 1930's. Like 
the Populists, Coughlin saw a conspiracy of international financiers 
and Eastern bankers as the cause of the Great Depression. Coughlin 
attacked Jewish bankers and became anti-Semitic to the point that 
he shared the views of and became allied with Gerald L. K. Smith. 

He turned finally from the bankers to "the conspiracy of the 
international, commnistic, capitalistic Jew, . . ." but never 
from the idea of a giant plot designed to takeover America.” When 
his radio program no longer had a sponsor and was discontinued, 
he turned to the magazine, Social Justice. In its pages he praised 
Hitler and declared that “Germany was the innocent victim of a 
sacred war declared against her 9 years ago by the Jews." The 
conspiracy thesis was very evident in Coughlin's charge that the 
cause of World War II was "a Jewish-Commnistic plot intent upon 
the liquidation of Americanism at home." 

Strange as it may seem, it was those on the left who were 


shouting conspiracy in 1946. The strained relationship between the 


1Tbid., ps 95. 


2The John Birch Society has bəen plagued with anti-Semitism 
charges, and certain members who harbored such feelings. However 
Welch himself seems free from anti-Semitism, and there is no evidence 
that the Society holds such views officially. 


Discussion of Coughlin is based on the following article: James 
P. Shenton, "The Coughlin Movement and the New Deal, Political 
Science Quarterly, LXXIII (Sept., 1958), pp» 352-373. 
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United States and Russia after World War II was seen by the far- 
left not as a conflict of nation-states, but rather as a "Fascist 
conspiracy." It was Henry Wallace in 1946 who was warning the 
nation and the American people that it was the "Nazis . » « 
running the American government." By 1948 Wallace was saying, 
The two major parties had rotted, and Wall 

Street, the military clique, labor misleaders, "red- 

baiting” intellectuals, and even the churches had 

become part of a program to "betray" peace and progress. 

Unless the people rose and shook off this conspiracy, 

« a « the country faced an imminent Fascist takeover, 

and American foreign policy woga serve only dictator regimes 

and the former Fascist nations. 

During the same period the "right" was dreaming of a Republican 
administration which would end American “defeats” at the hands of 
the internationalists. They saw either Robert Taft or General 
Douglas MacArthur, not Eisenhower, as the leader of America's 
movement in the “right direction." But the "modern Republicanism" 
introduced by the supporters of Eisenhower won out and the United 
States continued on the path of international concern and commit- 
ment. 

The extreme right wing of both parties gained considerable 
strength during the late forties and organized to purge those 
they considered dangerous to the security of the nation. The 
weapons used by those who saw America slipping into the Communist 
pit were the House Un-American Activities Committee and the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

This was the McCarthy era. McCarthy used the themes of doom 


and internal mistrust as a ladder to elevate himself as a symbolic 





1Alan F. Westin, The Radical Right, p. 261. 
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figure and savior of the American way of life. His whole attack 

seemed aimed at providing a stage where he was the center of attraction. 
He used the Senate only as a base from which to operate with some 
authority. In three years he had an international reputation and 

a following of millions who looked with him for the Communist 
conspirators. 

McCarthy's symbolic role lasted only five years--beginning in 
February of 1950, when he charged that the State Department was 
rife with Comminists. With the advent of McCarthy the idea of our 
troubles being caused by false friends and traitors was again 
accepted by many. This idea of betrayal is the strong motivating 
force which has made McCarthy a near martyr to the present rightist 
groups who still see the same Communist takeover and the same 


American sell-out as the cause for U.S. difficulties. 


Review of Conspiracy Theory 
The John Birch Society's concept of a giant conspiracy which, 


if allowed to advance unchecked, would take over the United States 
is not a new phenomenon. The few groups or individuals that are 
mentioned above illustrate that the conspiracy theory is as old 

as America itself. Only the foreign power pushing the conspiracy 
changes. Mention has not been made directly of such American move- 


ments as the Ku Klux Klan or the Black Muslims which also see con- 


1, complete examination of McCathyism can be found in Earl 
Latham, ed., The Meaning of McCarthyism, (Boston, D. C. Heath, 
1965). For an inside view of the McCarthy hearing see Charles 
E. Potter, Days of Shame, (New York Coward-McCunn, 1965). 

Senator Potter, United States Senator from Michigan was a member 
of McCarthy's Committee. 
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spiracy as the cause of their ills. The always-present anti-Semites 
who usually attempt to attach themselves to other movements have 
not been discussed. Suffice it to say that historians can easily 
find evidence that the conspiracy betrayal antecedents of the Birch 


Society go as far back as 1798 in America. 


The Desirability of Less Government 

The John Birch Society is very concerned over the Commnist 
advance and the alleged influence of the conspiracy upon high U.S. 
officials. A look at their objectives as seen through the state- 
ments of Birch leaders, convince one that the Society is concerned 
with much more than the conspiracy. Robert Welch made this clear 
at the 1958 organizational meeting in Indianapolis. He said: 

I have tried to establish fundamental and 

permanent objectives, much broader than the fight 

against the Commnist conspiracy, because I am 

convinced that these ultimate longe-range objectives 

are more ortant than the defeat of the Commnist 

conspiracy « 

While serving in Congress, John H. Rousselot, National Pub- 
licity Director for the Society, inserted into the Congressional 
Record, June 12, 1962, a series of ten articles. These were an 
outline of the general beliefs and principles of the John Birch 
Society. Midway through article ten is found the following 
sentence which confirms and adds substance to Welch's statement 
quoted above. 

But our struggle with Communists, while the 
most urgent and important task before us today, is 


basically only incidental to our more important long- 
range and constructive purposes. 


1Blue Book, pe 169. 


2y.s. Congressional Record, (June 12, 1962), CVIII, A4292. Here 
after Rousselot's ten articles will be referred to as Articles of Belief. 
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The ten articles of belief presented by Rousselot have been 
accepted by the Society as an official statement of belief. They 
are now reproduced and included in a packet sent by the Society 
headquarters to persons professing interest in the beliefs and 
programs of the Society. 

A pamphlet, Stop, Look, and Listen, is also sent as a tool to 
explain the basic beliefs of the Socisty. The Spring, 1965, issue 
includes the following paragraph which further expresses the idea 
of a long range objective. 

But our strength and effectiveness derive 

from our being far more than merely an anti-Comminist 

group. We are basically concerned with constructive 

long range objectives, to which the rout and destruc- 

tion of an ephemeral eohepiracy of Communist criminals 

is really incidental. 

The Society has never outlined in detail just exactly what 
these long range goals are. By examining their literature and 
reading statements made by Society leaders, their political and 
social views on key questions of public interest can be determined. 
On the pages that follow will be discussed the beliefs and programs 
of the Society which go beyond the conspiracy theme. 

"Our goals have been summarized as: Less government, more 
responsibility, and a better world." This statement is found in 
nearly all Society publications and is quoted often by speakers 
representing the Society.” Thus, one long range goal of the Society 


=p fe 
‘ENT NTL 
is to reduce the size of the ‘government; a goal which ssems to be 


Istop, Look, and Listen, p. 4. 


@See Blue Book, p» 127 & P. 162; Article Seven, Articles of 
Belief; and Stop, Look, and Listen, p» 4. 
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very much in line with the thinking of most modern conservatives. 

Welch discusses his view on government in great detail in 
Section Six of The Blue Book. He advocates less government at 
every level--federal, state and municipal. He reasons that only 
by reducing government can true responsibility be restored to the 
individual. Government should not, infringe in any way upon any 
area where an individual can provide for himself. 

Based on the past experiences of man, Welch explains that 
certain general conclusions can be established concerning the 
position of government. He lists these conclusions in ten points. 
(1) "First, government is necessary . . « some degree of government 
. « » in any civilized society." Welch is often charged by his 
critics as being an anarchist, but this statement would seem to 
prove that criticism faulty. However, a little later on in the 
text Welch says, "The greatest enemy of man is, and always has been, 
government. And the larger, the more extensive that government, 
the greater the enemy. This statement sounds like it is froma 
confirmed anarchist and is probably the basis for the critics charge. 
It is very difficult to determine which view is uppermost in Welch's 
mind. 

Rousselot imiicates that government is necessary, but that it 
should bë limited and subject to close checks and balances. He 
fears the eventual takeover at all levels of government by the 


federal government in Washington. He advocates a very active program 





lBlue Book, pe 129. 


2Tbid., pe 138. 
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where initiative is assumed by small local governmental units. 
Critics could not accurately call the thoughts expressed in the 
Articles of Belief as anarchistic. 

The over-all actions and statements of Society members indicate 
that they feel government is necessary and do not go so far as to be 
anarchistic. However, isolated statements display tendencies toward 
anarchy. 

With the exception of number ten, Welch's other historical 
conclusions on the position of government have not become a major 
part of the Society's doctrine except as the point might be related 
to some other phase of their activity. A brief look at the remain- 
ing nine points is helpful in gaining a fair estimate of the Society's 
view on the position of government and economics. 

(2) "Second, while government is necessary, it is basically 
a non-productive expense, an overhead cost supported by the produc- 
tive economy « "t This second point is nineteenth century sconomics; 
the idea of the overhead expense (government) expanding faster than 
the productive base (business) can support it traces clearly to 
pre- Kemesian economic thought. | 

(3) "Third, government is frequently evil.'~ Welch is foni 
of the statement by Lord Acton that great men, in politics, are 
almost always bad men. He sees all governments as being thoroughly 
dishonest. 


(4) “Fourth, government is always and inevitably an enemy of 





1Ibid., pe 129. 


2Tbid. 
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individual freedom. "! It is self-evident that government is an 
enemy of freedom; the history of mankind shows government gradually 
restricting the rights and responsibilities of man. 

(5) "Whatever must be done by government will always cost 
more than if it could be done by individuals or smaller groups. "? 
Governmental action in any area outside the traditional protection 
function is bad. Government action in such areas as public welfare 
and public works is contrary to the whole philosophy of the proper 
function of government as it has developed throughout history. 

(6) "Government, by its size, its momentum, and its authority, 
will not only perpetuate errors of doctrineor policy, . .« . but 
it will multiply their effect, . .. as against the arithmetically 
cumulative effect of those errors if confined to individuals or 


smaller groups. n3 


Governmental action on any matter gives the 
impression to the people that if it is sanctified by government 
it is truth. Welch explains that if man were left alone, he could 
determine truth through the use of common sense and everyday 
experience. 

(7) As man advances to the point where he and his society 
are sattled, government has the tendency to take over the management 
of the social affairs of the citizens including the total economy of 
the nation. Welch sees this as contrary to the American tradition 


of free enterprise. The free market could, through natural methods, 
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automatically adjust to the needs and ambitions of those who work 
through it. This natural law of supply and demand is broken by 
government intervention. Only chaos can result from such an 
intrusion. 

(8) "As a government increases in power, « » » it always 
has a tendency to squeeze out the middle class. e . wwe This was 
the case in the United States beginning with the “socialization of 
America" under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

(9) "The form of government is not nearly as important as 
its quality." In this statement Welch seems to be echoing the 
statement made by Montesquieu that the form of government should 
correspom with the principles of government or the situation of the 
people being governed. Although, like Montesquieu, Welch has more 
positive ideas on the proper form of government than this state- 
ment would indicate. 

(10) The tenth point is the most important of the general- 
izations on government. It is the sum total of the other points 
and closely coincides with modern American conservative belief. 
". . » Neither the form of government nor its quality is as important 
as its quantity. ‘+ Welch sees the size of goverment as the key to 


many of the problems of the world. According to the Blue Book, a 
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foul corrupt government, like that of Nero, was far better for Roma 
than the more benevolent government of Diocletian or of Constantine. 
Why? Because it was not nearly so large and did not depend on the 
bureaucratic agents as did the governments of Diocletian and 


Constantine. "The increasing quantity of government, in all nations 


constitutes the greatest tragedy of the Twentisth Century. The 


seriousness of this conviction becomes more evident when it is 
recalled that Welch also said: 


Yet I had rather have for America, and I am 
convinced America would be better off with a government 
of three hundred thousand officials and agents, every 
single one of them a thief, than a government of three 
million agents with every one of them an honest, honorable, 
public servant. For the first group would only steal from 
the American economic and political system; the second 
group would be bound in time to destroy it. 


As far as the Society's views on government are concerned, it 
seems clear that they advocate a system patterned after what (they 
feel) our government was at the beginning of our national history. 
The long-range view of the Society on this matter is expressed (by 
Welch himself) in the Blue Book. 


The purpose of the John Birch Society, as 
officially stated, will be to promote less government, 
more responsibility, and a better world. The purpose 
as unofficially described and discussed among our- 
selves will be exactly the same thing. Our short- 
range purpose, our long-range, and our lasting purpose, 
is to promote less government, more responsibility, and 
a better world. That says it all. It is, I think, 
simple, understandable, and_all-inclusive as to the goals 
for which we should strive.? 





iTbid. 
2Tbid., pe 136. 


3Thid., pe 162. 





The method of attaining these objectives is educational 
action on the political scene. The plan of action (outlined 
earlier) is the instrument through which these objectives will 
be carried forth. The methods used to advance these goals will 


be discussed in a later section. 


Anti-Democratic Feelings 
On all mail sent from the John Birch Society headquarters 
in Belmont, Massachusetts, is stamped a statement which has become 
one of the Society's cliches--"This is a republic, not a democracy 
~-Let's keep it that way." 
John H. Rousselot in his fifth article of the Articles of 
Belief says: 


We believe that a constitutional Republic, such 
as our Founding Fathers gave us, is probably the best 
of all forms of government. We believe that a democracy, 
which they tried hard to obviate, and into which the 
liberals have been trying for 50 years to convert our 
Republic, is one of the worst of all forms of government. 


Nowhere is the anti-democratic feeling of the Society more 

clearly expressed than in the Blue Book. 
And democracy, of course, in government or 

organization, as the Greeks and Romans both found 

out, and as I believe every man in this room clearly 

recognizes . » « democracy is merely a deceptive 

phrase, a weapon of demagocuery, and a perennial 

fraud. 


The Birch concept of democracy is part of the base for the 


Society's drive for the impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren. 


Welch claims Warren had "taken the lead in the drive to convert this 





\printed in U.S. Congressional Record, CVIII (June 12, 1962), 
A4292. 


2 Blue Book, ps 159. 
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country into a democracy." It is, in his mind, unconstitutional 

for leaders to treat the nation as a democracy. He often points 

out that there is nothing in the Constitution which said the 

United States was intended by the founding fathers to be a democracy.! 
This anti-democratic attitude seems very curious coming from 

the spokesmen of a group calling themselves “Americanists." Through- 

out their school days, American history students have read of and 

talked about such movements, periods, and phases in American history 

as Jeffersonian democracy, Jacksonian democracy, democratic and 

artistocratic clashes in colonial America, Constitutional democracy, 

making the world safe for democracy, the role of political parties 

in American democracy. As early as 1831 the French aristocrat, 

Alexis de Tocqueville, traveled throughout PTER and was greatly 

impressed with the fact that Americans believed they had a special 

world mission as the champions of democracy and equality. It seems 

very difficult to divorce America from a democratic tradition-- 


unless we have been grossly misinformed about this tradition. 


Authoritarian Concept of Leadership 
The Society is clearly designed along authoritarian lines.? 


Welch has repeatedly expressed the desirability of one-man personal 


l Takon from a Santa Barbara, California speech given by Robert 
Welch as reported in the New York Times, April 12, 1961, p. 11. 


2 Even though de Tocqueville himself was suspicious of American 
-democracy and doubted it would work, he nevertheless, did report 
that the Americans believed themselves champions of democracy and 
equality. 


3Welch never openly calls for authoritarian national govern- 
ment. In fact he cannot be treated as a critic of the structure 
or philosophy of government. His criticism is more often based 
on what is generally thought of as moral issues. 
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leadership and there is no doubt that it is he who will made the 
final decisions on Society policy, After declaring that the John 
Birch Society was to be a monolithic body and dismissing democratic 
methods as weapons of demagocuery, Welch offered himself as the man 
who would provide the leadership necessary to turn the tide in favor 
of America. With him in command "the John Birch Society will operate 
under completely authoritative control at all levels." The Society 
will "allow for honest differences of opinion . . . but whenever 
differences of opinion become translated into lack of loyal support, 
we shall have short cuts for eliminating both without going through 
any Congress of so-called democratic processes. "1 

With this type of authoritarian organizational concept, Mr. 
Welch is not only the founder, but also the guiding light. At 
Indianapolis he told his audience that "the men who join the John 
Birch Society » « « are going to be doing so primarily because they 
believe in me and what I am doing and are willing to accept my 
leadership anyway." As absolute leader he enjoys vast powers 
including the power to expel any member or chapter without stating 
the reasons and without any chance for a hearing or appeal. This 
is stated on the application for membership which is sent out by 
the Society to prospective members. It reads as follows: 

I agree that my membership may be revoked at any- 
time, by a duly appointed officer of the Society, without 


the reason being stated, on refund of the pro rata part of 
my dues paid in advance. 


1Blue Book, pp. 161-162. 


2This statement is taken from an official application for 
membership form sent by the Society upon request. The full 
application is reproduced in the Appendix of this study. 
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Welch has used this power, but not extensively. The Society 
publications report that one lonely widow who "only wanted com- 
panionship” and one anti-Semitist have been dropped by the home 
office. Less than a dozen individuals had been dropped through- 
out the nation by 1961.2 

Welch justifies the power he holds and the controls he has by 
pointing out that they are needed to prevent Communist infiltration 
of the Society as well as to keep hate-mongers, anti-Semitists, 
and racists out of the organization. 

The authoritarian nature of the Society has been similarly 
defended by members and non-members alike. Thomas E. Woods, a 
Society member from Wichita defended the organization of the Society 
and the nature of its leadership structure in a letter to Senator 
Milton R. Young (R-N.D.). His explanation concerning the Society's 
method of government was: 

There is no question about it--we are a private 
organization. But so are the Knights of Columbus, 

Masons, Elks, etc. Does this fact in and of itself 

militate against us? 

This defense is well taken inasmuch as the U.S. is full of 
authoritarian private organizations, operating in the fraternal 
or religious spheres of American life. No great notice is taken 
of their activities by those outside the organization. The 
criticism of the Society's authoritarian nature undoubtedly stems 
from those who are concerned and interested in the Society because 


of other actions or programs advocated by the body. Alarm is 





iBlue Book, p» XV, footnote 27. 


2U.S. Congressional Record, CVII (April 12, 1961), 5608. 
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sounded because the Society operates in the political sphere rather 
than in the service or fraternal area of American life. 

There is no conclusive evidence that Welch exercises dictatorial 
power in all matters. Members are free to leave or to refuse to comply 
with those programs which would require them to act in anyway contrary 
to the principles that guide their lives. The Blue Book declares that: 

Our members are told specifically and 

emphatically in our bulletins, about once every 

three months, never to carry out any of our requests 

or to do anything for the Society that is against 

their individual consciences or even contrary to 

their best judgment. ! 

This being so, the charge that the Society is an organization min on 
Fascist lines and that Welch is another Hitler seems too severe. 

Although not dictatorial, the Society is organized on authoritarian 
lines. Because of this character it has been a prime target for political 
critics from left to right. However, this criticism has not seemed 
to hurt the Society's recruiting. The authoritarian position of Welch 
as leader seems to ba acceptable to those who chose to follow; members 
look to him as the Founder and accept him as an authority on the things 
they fear or do not understand, 

Once the Catholic Church was regarded as a very active foe of: 
communism, now many very religious and sincere Catholics look to the 
John Birch Society and Welch as Communism's arch enemies. A good example 
of this trend is revealed by letters from members of the Catholic Church 


received by such Catholic magazines as Extension and America. The 


following letter is typical of the expressions concerning Welch's position. 


iBlue Book, ps xve Footnote 27, 
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If America and the Holy Mother Church are to 

survive in the face of our Catholic Action, our 

Catholic President and too mich of our Catholic 

press, we sorely need the John Birch Society to 

keep us from destruction. As long as good people 

continue to give God their first allegiances, as 

Robert Welch does, there is hope that our Lady's 

Son will be appeased and we will enjoy an era of 

peace.! 

This type of testimony from a religious and sincere Catholia 
puts Robert Welch in fairly distinguished company.” 

It is evident that Robert Welch is viewed by many as a savior 
whose prophetic leadership is trusted absolutely. With this type 
of leader there is no need for members to select programs or 
define Society position. There is no need for them to debate issues 
concerning the nation or the world. He who is at top can be trusted 
with all details. 

The Birch concept of authoritarian leadership and its acceptance 
by Society members seems to be based on the idea that they have a 
monopoly on wisdom, on correctness, and goodness. The whole back- 
ground of the birth of the Society is characteristic of a body 
which has determined that "the truth" has been revealed to it, 
truth that can only become a reality if shared with others and 
administered from the top by those who know. Those who follow will 
benefit from having access to such wisdom. As the John Birch 
Society sees it, the very powerful and persecuting enemy can be 


destroyed by instructing the "anxious and angry people" in "the 


lRobert A. Graham, "The John Birch Society," America, CVI 
(December 2, 1961), pe 328. 


2See the letters in the appendix for additional examples of 
how the Society is viewed as a saving force by some. Also see 
T., Thompson, "God Deserves Better," Christian-Century, October 4, 
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Truth" by those few who know, 

The idea of an organization or an individual claiming a 
monopoly of wisdom and truth is not new. Much of the world's 
history has been directed by spiritual-savior type leaders, Four 
hundred years before Christ, Plato's disgust for democracy (he lost 
his beloved teacher, Socrates, at the hands of a democracy) caused 
him to long for an ideal state governed by philosophic statesmen 
who would rule knowing “the truth." Plato's "philosopher kings” 
provide the philosophical base for the charismatic authoritarian 


doctrines that have followed. ! 


The Birch Society is based on such 
a doctrine, 

Many of the characteristics of Fasciam can be found in the 
pronouncements of Robert Welch. The idea of "Fuhrership," or total 
control by one leader; the reliance on a small elite corps of 
zealots in key places; the use of fronts in order to get broader 
support; the concept of significant support from wealthy business 
people; and, of course, the idea of militant anti-commnism are all 
consequential parts of the doctrine of Welch as well as of fascist 
thought. However, labelling the Birch Society fascist or Nazi is 
too extreme. There is no evidence of the idea of class or race 
superiority in the movement and members come from a variety of 
economic levels and ethnic backgrounds. There is talk of "Americanism" 
and of the "Americanist" view, but the extreme nationalism of Nazi 


doctrine does not exist in the Society. Authoritarian though it may 





lrriedrich Nietzsche, the nineteenth century German philosopher, 
is a good example of a recent advocate of the superior leader 
doctrine. Nietzsche was also a believer in the conspiracy doctrine 
of history. His culprit was all of Christianity. 
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be, it does not support the cult of statism, nor does it advocate 
militarism to any great degree. At the present the ideology is 


too individualistic to be classified as fascist. 


International Relations 

The Society views the United States’ relationship with the 
nations of the world wholly as an anti-communist or pro-communist 
venture, depending on the action taken. Because of the nature of 
the "conspiracy" and the strength of international communism, the 
Society can support no foreign policy that is not geared to oppo- 
sition of communism. All United States programs either advance the 
communist cause or else defeat it. Failing to recognize that there 
are matters of concern completely divorced from commnism or the 
Soviets, other nations are viewed by Society members as either for 
or against the United States in its deadly struggle with Communism. 
There is no such thing as a neutralist nation; nonalignment is 
ridiculous; a neutral is a collaborator. 

As long as a government is anti-Communist, it is supported 
strongly by Welch. He has no fear of dictatorship and has not 
hesitated to praise leaders like Salazar of Portugal, Franco of 
Spain, Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, and Bastista of Cuba, 
because they were staunchly anti-Communists. More recently he 
has supported the rebels of Katanga under Tshombe on the grounds 
that secessionist Katanga was anti-Communist., A Birch front was 
started over the situation in Katanga called, "American Committee 
for aid to Katanga Freedom Fighters." At least nine of the top 


leaders of the Birch Society were involved in this movement. 
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The Birch view on foreign affairs is stirctly "American 
first." Even though there is an awareness by the leaders that 
it is no longer possible for the United States to conduct foreign 
affairs entirely on her own, there is a very evident longing for 
the good "old days" of isolationism. The Society expresses a 
serious fear that national sovereignty will be violated by alliances, 
agreements, or treaties which commit the United States to military 
or financial action in behalf of a foreign nation. Participation 
in the United Nations, if at all, should be confined to a public 
forum type presentation of our views on key issues. 

By January of 1962, the Society instigated its drive to "Get 
the United States out of the United Nations and the United Nations out 
of the United States." The war on the United Nations was launched 
officially in the January, 1962, Bulletin with the statement 
declaring that the time had clearly come to recognize the Fifth 
Comunist International for what it really is, am to do everything 
necessary to break its closing grip on American freedom and indepen- 
dence. From its beginning the Society has been critical of the 
United Nations and all its programs including the Halloween and 
Christmas drives sponsored by the United Nations Children Fund 
(UNICEF) which are aimed at funds to help feed some of the world's 
starving children. The Society claimed such collections were 
instigated by the Communists and used by them to relieve their own 


people.* The American Association for the United Nations claims 





1Rousselot includes this aim in Article Four of his Articles of 
Belief. 


“The Birch group distributed widely a reprint entitled, "Don't 
Send Me A UNICEF Card" which attacked the use of the funds received 
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these charges have no basis and are gross misrepresentations. The 
charges and challenges against the United Nations have been so 
frequent and so common that the AAUN has prepared and has ready 
factual information on the United Nations and its functions.? 

Members of the Birch Socisty are unlikely to accept infor- 
mation prepared by individuals not connected with or supported by 
the Society. Hard-core members see this type of rebuttal as another 
tentacle of the “octopus of conspiracy." Their gospel is the word 
of Welch, and those who challenge his view are viewed very critically. 

Society leaders and members regard it as a waste of time to 
make any attempt to negotiate with the Communists at any level and 
on any subject as is the policy in the United Nations. They feel 
that any negotiation will prove to be to the Communists’ advantage. 
Because the final comminist aim is "a completely amoral world," 
United States dealings with them should always be in opposition. 

The Society's "front" organizations have been very active in 
their attempts to stop any official exchange between the Soviets am 
the United States. The Committee Against Summit Entanglements is one 
of the best examples of their opposition to dealing with the Soviets. 
Their aim was to keep President Eisenhower from meeting with Nikita 
Khrushchev in 1959. Their main program was a full-page newspaper 
advertisement with such nationally known names as Barry Goldwater, 


J. Bracken Lee, and William Buckley listed on either the Executive 


through the drive. The past few years the Birch Society has printed 
their own cards at $2.00 per dozen with no explanation of the use of 
the funds obtained from the sale. 


1my11 details concerning this matter can be obtained from the 
American Association for the United Nations, 342 East 46 St., 
New York 17, New York. 
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Committees or the National Board. Their efforts proved fruitless in 
this case--Khrushchev and Eisenhower met at Camp David and the Soviet 
Premier subsequently toured the United States.! However, Mr. Welch 
believed the project was not a complete failure even though 
Khrushchev did visit the United States. The increased efforts of 
the Society had a great deal to do with the fact that Eisenhower 
did not return the visit as planned. The “increased efforts" 
included a call of action through the Bulletin to flood Washington 
with postcards, letters, telegrams, and phone calls protesting the 
President's plans for a return visit. The nature of this call is 
evident in the following instructions from Welch to the membership 
in the May 1, 1960, Bulletin. 
We believe that one big final push, if dramatic 

enough and determined enough, can cause the powers behind 

the Eisenhower throne to decide that the time is not yet 

ripe for so drastic a step. And we believe that on our 

side, the time is ripe for patriotic Americans to take 

the initiative, in a firm and outspoken manner, instead of 

waiting to complain about what has happened to them after 

it has already happened. Therefore, fully aware of the 

harshness of what we are saying, and fully convinced of its 

justice and necessity, we are asking everyone of our members 

to send at once a post card, letter or telegram to the 

White House, reading simply as follows: 


Dear President Eisenhower 
If you go, don't come back! 


Sincerely, 3 
(Signature) 


lWelch discusses the Committee Against Summit Entanglements 
in the Blue Book, page ix, footnote 14. A copy of the newspaper 
ad can be found in the Blue Book, page xi. 

2Blue Book, ps X. 


3Bulletin, May, 1960, p. 22. 
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In addition to the activities of the "front," Welch issued 
a memorandum to all the "“Americanists" who had a radio audience 
or reading public urging them to use their media to aid in the 
battle. 

The same type of attack has been advocated against key 
programs of our post-World War II foreign policy such as NATO, 
SEATO, Truman Doctrine, Marshall Plan and the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
Welch claims that the defensive spending of our nation is part of 
the Communist plan to wreck our whole economy and that these programs 
are part of the great hoax being carried on between Moscow and 
Washington. The positive character of these alliances and defen- 
sive measures are not factual at all, but are a part of what the 
Birch Society calls the “principle of reversal." 

The “principle of reversal” is the method employed by the 
communists and others to deceive unsuspecting people. It works 
on the premise that you say one thing and mean exactly the opposite, 
or you create what you call an anti-Communist force like NATO 
which is really an agency of the "conspiracy." Another very common 
method of using the "principle of reversal" is through "catch phrases." 
For example, during the 30's Reds started such phrases as "I can't 
stand F.D.R., but we must stand by him because of his foreign policy." 
Welch feels that such phrases caused U.S. entry into World War II 
as & Soviet ally. More recently the “one-worlders" stole the G.O.P. 
nomination from Robert Taft in Chicago with the phrase3;"T like Taft 
but he can’t win." According to Welch, it was through this reversal 


principle that Wisenhower received the Republican nomination in 1952.1 





lt one literally followed the reasoning behind the "principle of 
reversal” it would be reasonable to claim that Welch is in reality a 
communist using anti-communism as a guise. 
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Sum Up on Birch Concept of Foreign Policy 
The Birch Society is basically isolationist. They do not 
advocate participation in an international organization such as 
the United Nations. Fearing a loss of sovereignty, they are 
equally oppossed to defensive alliances and advocate United States 
withdrawal from all commitments of military forces in behalf of 
another country. They mistrust the Soviets and are convinced that 
little or no good can come from attempts to deal with them on a 
diplomatic basis. American policy should be one of decisive action, 
not idle talk, against the heads of communism in Russia and China.? 
The Society also feels that military spending should be cut 
drastically, which seems somewhat out of place considering the 
rigid character of the policy they advocate. Wisconsin's Democratic 
Congressman, Henry S. Reuss is correct when he observed that "they 
want us to get rid of our allies, cripple our defense establishment, 
and then go to war with half the world." Reuss's evaluation is 


probably too extreme. However, it seems certain the Birchers would 


1tThe question must be asked, should we fear an exchange of views 
between our nation's leaders and the communist leaders? Our people 
would not become converted or corrupted through such an exchange. To 
say that our nation should in no way take part in world discussions 
with those who claim a Communist belief indicates that in the realm 
of ideas and conviction, the Commnist dogma would prove stronger 
than our own. We should not become dominated by a fear that the 
principles of freedom on which this nation was founded will not stand 
examination and competition. These principles will not crumble upon 
contact with the commnist doctrine. 


2Henry S. Reuss, "Birch Bark, Birch Bita," Commonweal, March 9, 
1962, Pe 616 . 
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prefer a return to a pre-twentieth century foreign policy. 


Domestic Affairs 

The idea of "conspiracy," coupled with the theme of "less 
government” and “anti-collectivism,” dominate the John Birch Society's 
concept of the proper role of government in domestic affairs just 
as they do in foreign relations. Consequently, the Society views 
with apprehension the actions taken by the United States government 
on the home front since Roosevelt and the New Deal. As mentioned 
earlier, Welch prefers a return to a type of government unaffected 
by the "one-world" idea which is moving the nation toward communism. 1 

The Society sees as a part of the "conspiracy" the gradual con- 
version of the United States into a socialistic nation, not unlike 
the Soviet Union as far as economic and political patterns are con- 
cerned. This secret change-over is directed by Moscow in ways that 
make it almost impossible for anyone but an expert to detect. Welch 
makes this aim clear by quoting from a directive of some of the 
largest American foundations.* The directive reads like this: “so 
to change the economic and political structure of the United States 
that it can be comfortably merged with Soviet Russia." As Welch 
sees it, this type of directive is carried out by thousands of mis- 


guided citizens under the guise of "progressive-sounding"” programs. 





Welch in the Blue Book explains how the Soviets can direct 


U.S. domestic policy by citing the Sputnik flight of 1957. In his 


1Blue Book, p. 53. 
2Welch fails to name the foundations to which he refers. 


IBlue Book, pa 30. 
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opinion, the most important Soviet accomplishment in the Sputnik 
flight was not the scientific prestige gained, but the control 
gained over the domestic policies of the United States. The greatly 
expanded goverment spending ard the federal control that accom- 
panies such increases; the higher and higher taxes; the unbalanced 
budget; the government control on prices, wages, and materials; the 
expansion of the bureaucracy; the greater centralization of power 
in Washington; and the new interest in education which led to federal 
aid are all socialistic results of Sputnik. 

This is just an example of how Welch and the John Birch Society 
see the conspiracy on the home front. Yet, they feel the battle 
isn’t lost and that the trend can be reversed. Their concept of 
what the proper role of the American government should be concerning 
domestic policy can be gleaned from their program to combat the 
"international conspiracy." The "return to proper government plan" 
of the Society is a strong "anti" program geared around the repeal- 
ing of much of the social and economic legislation of the past 
thirty years. 

There follows a brief examination of the position taken by the 
Society on some important national issues: income taxes, welfare 
programs, the relationship of government to business, labor, and 


the Supreme Court. 


Anti-Income Tax 
The Society feels that the progressive income-tax created by 


the 16th Amendment during Wilson's administration was the first step 


lIbid., pe 33-34. 
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in stifling individual initiative and starting the nation on the 
road to collective socialism. Any attempt at equalization sponsored 
by the government, as progressive taxation is, is disguised social- 
ism and chops at the roots of the capitalism that made the country 
great. 

The Society wants the income tax abolished and has a plan to do 
it; the income tax would be unnecessary if the government would 
abandon their collectivist activities in which they compete with 
private industry such as Tennessee Valley Authority and Bonneville 
Power. The plan to return to pre-income tax days is centered around 
what the Society calls the Liberty Amendment, a proposed amendment 
backed by a mumber of conservative organizations in addition to the 
Birch Society. The Liberty Amendment is actually an amendment to 
the 16th Amendment. In brief, it would call for the selling of 
all government agencies in competition with private industry or 
which critics feel could be better handled by private industry. 
After the sale of the agencies and after the private concerns were 
providing the service formerly handled by the agencies of the federal 
government, the income tax would be phased out of existence. | 

No mention is made by the Society of private companies that 
are in a position to purchase a government agency, or what agencies 
should be included, or whether or not the agencies should be broken 
up and sold in smaller units, or the profit potential of some of 


the services that would be turned over to private concerns. Perhaps 


1garn Lewis called the Liberty Amendment the number three 
program being supported by the John Birch Society at the present 
time. Number one is the move to impeach Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and mmber two is to get the United States out of the United Nations. 
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such questions as these could be answered at some later date. 
The Society leaders have a strong conviction that their program 
provides the framework by which the move back toward individual 
incentive and initiative is possible. The premature collectivistic 


trend would be reversed as other positive policies designed to 


return our system to “what it once was" were introduced. 


Anti-Social Welfare Programs 
The followers of Welch view with horror the steps that they 


claim the U.S. has made toward a merger with international Com- 
munism through the guise of social welfare. They are convinced that 
the “egg heads” who advised F.D.R. were advocates of one-world 
collectivism. During the Great Depression it was these liberal 
advisers that authored the social welfare programs that became 

part of the New Deal. 

Thus such programs as social security, unemployment compen- 
sation, workmen's compensation, medical help for the aged, and 
public assistance of any kind are opposed by the Society. Govern- 
ment-provided security of any type is part of the planned takeover; 
people look to the government rather than themselves for help and 
thus become "dupes" to be used by the government. Many members 
feel that social help from the government follows the pattern of 


the income tax in destroying "incentive" and "initiative" of the 





1It should be noted that income tax in America can be traced 
back to a 1646 Massachusetts Bay statute. See Roger Foster and 
Everett V. Abbot, A Treatise on the Federal Income Tax, Boston, 
Boston Book Co., 1895. Also see Edwin R. A. Selegman, "The 
Income Tax," Political Science Quarterly, IX (1894), pp. 610-612. 
James Madison, writing in the January 13, 1793, National Gazette, 
called for "the silent operation of laws, which without violating 
the rights of property, reduce extreme wealth towards a state of 
mediocrity, and raise extreme indigence toward a state of comfort." 
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people whose independent ancestors made this country grest. 
The Society offers no alternative for the social-welfare 
programs now in operation at the local, state, and national level. 


They only advocate immediate abandoment. 


Government-Business Relationship 


There is no question concerning where the John Birch Society 
stand as far as the relationship between government and business 
is concerned. The leaders of the Society agree that the best 
economic policy would be a return to the laissez-faire economics 
of the nineteenth century. They do not like the change that took 
place after the collapse of the sconomy during the great depression. 
The implication is that business leaders failed in their position 
as makers of the economy and the comminity. Because of this 
interpretation, government, through its economic advisers, provided 
the programs that directed the economic direction of the nation. 
The feeling is strong among the members that the economy of our 
nation should be returned to its traditional directors, the nation's 
businessmen. 

The Society's view on the proper relationships between the 
business or producing phase of society and government boils down 
to the concept of individualism versus collectivism. This struggle 
could be called the key to their complaint against the trend in 
American government during the past thirty-two years. The Society 
Wants a return to the days of rugged individualism. This is clear 
when statements by such leaders as Fred C. Koch, Frank Cullen 


Brophy, and Robert Love are evaluated.! While discussing the meaning 





lsee Broyles, loc. cite, ppe 61> 
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of the word “Americanism,” Welch explained his feelings concerning 
individualism. 

The true Americanist believes that the individual 

should retain the freedom to make his own bargain with 

life, and the responsibility for the results of that 

bargain; and that means are as important as the ends in 

the civilized social order which he desires.! 

The "individualist" nature of the Society's ideology is a 
return to an earlier date when our nation was not faced with the 
complex domestic and international involvement, that a modern 
power is forced to confront. In this desire for a return to 
individualism and less government, the conservative desire for 
simplicity is evident: they long for a return to the period when 
a man could stand on his own two feet and take care of himself; 
for the good life away from the complex modern society and the 
ills that they claim are destroying individual “incentive” and 
"initiative;" for the days that are past--days that they did not 


know. 


Anti-Labor Feeling of the Society 
Related to the idea of 4 return to late nineteenth century 


economic policy and business-government relationship, is the 
Society's view of the power of the modern labor union. Although 
they are not as outspoken on this matter as they are on certain 
others, it is not uncommon in Birch literature to see such refer- 
encer as "the Reutherite Left" used in the same tone of opposition 
as the "international conspiracy." In describing the use of the 
lBlue Book, ps 138. 


@Blue Book, p» 119. 
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"front," Welch suggested as an example "Women Against Labor Union 
Hoodlumism."! Remarks such as these indicate a less than positive 
concept of the position of America"s labor organization. 

Many of the Society leaders, including Edwin D. Dellard, Fred 
C. Koch, and Robert D. Love, are strong supporters of the "right- 
to-work" drive in the United States. Welch included the role 
played in "right-to-work" movements in the short sketch of accom 
plishments of Love and Koch in the biographical listing of the 
National Council of the John Birch Society. Most of the Birch-union 
conflict has been at the local level. For example, California 
labor leaders have had a constant battle with Birch anti-labor 
and "right-to-work" propaganda over the past few years.” The 
leaders of the Society express the opinion that labor unions have 
pushed too far and are under the leadership of power hungry men like 
Reuther and Meany. They equate the rising labor influence with the 
international conspiracy and seem to disregard organized labor's 
outstanding anti-commnist record. The Society attacks Reuther 
more than any other union leader including James Hoffa. Broyles 
suggests that the Society is hostile to Reuther because he is the 
most active on the national scene and plays the biggest role in 


American politics and economics. 


Anti-Supreme Court Feeling in the Society 
Robert Welch declared war on Earl Warren am the position of 


the Supreme Court at the Indianapolis organizational meeting. At 





litid., pe 91o 


2AFL-CIO American Federationist, June, 1963. 
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that time he suggested as one of the "fronts" in point five of his 
ten point plan of action "A Petition to Impeach Earl Warren." The 
important of this drive is evident when it is noted that the Society 
gives top priority to "The Movement to Impeach Earl Warren." Welch 
feels that the Warren question is as fundamental and far reaching 
as the questions presented by Jay, Madison, and Hamilton in The 
Federalist Papers.! 

What are the charges against Warren that cause the leadership 
of the John Birch Society to feel there are grounds for impeachment? 
Article III, Section I of the Constitution says that federal judges 
"shall hold their offices. during good behavior." Welch feels that 
impeachment should be used to remove those who violate this basic 
constitutional requirement. Welch sees no need to settle the 
general question of what constitutes sufficiently bad behavior to 
call for impeachment. According to the accusers, the case against 
Warren is easy am clear. 

Warren took the judicial oath as it was worded by an Act of 
Congress of 1948 which states: 

I, Earl Warren, do solemnly swear that I will 

administer justice without respect to persons and do 

equal right to the poor and to the rich, and that I 

will faithfully and impartially discharge and perform all 

the duties incumbent upon me as Chief Justice according to 

the best of my abilities and understanding agreeably to 

the constitution and laws of the United States. So help 

me Gods E 


Welch feels that "there seems . » »« to have been unquestionable, 


lBulletin, January 1, 1961, p. 13. 


2united States Code, 1958 Edition, (Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1959), Title 28, No. 453, pe 4974. 
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deliberate, decisive, and repeated violation of that oath by Chief 
Justice Warren, . « ."l Because of what "seems" a violation of 
that oath, Welch feels Warren should be impeached for misconduct 
in office under the "good behavior" clause.” 

This serious charge is made against a man entrusted with one 
of the highest most honored positions in the United States. Yet, 
when quizzed as to the bases of these charges, Welch answers as 
though it didn't matter, "obviously we cannot give any extensive 
survey of that misconduct. .. ."3 On another occasion when asked 
by a reporter if he thought Earl Warren was a Communist, Welch 
replied: 

I have no idea. I have no way of knowning. 

We're not going to run down specific facts--that 

is the FBI" job--but we can draw an over-all 

conclusion. 
Welch does offer to "touch on just two or three of the most flagrant 
examples of misconduct." These include the May 17, 1954, Brown 
versus Board of Education of Topeka case which stirred up dissension. 
Warren's role in this case is part of a "greater conspiracy." Welch 
suggests that he was made Chief Justice for one reason--to assure 
that the Brown decision was made according to schedule.” The behind- 


the-scenes culprits in this "criminal highhandedness" were Gunnar 


lpulletin, loc. cit., ps 15. 

2Tvid, 

3Ibid. 

“New York Times, August 5, 1961, p. 1. 


5The Brown v. Board of Education case was a unanimous decision, 
yet Warren is singled out in the Birch charges. 
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Myrdal, a Swedish scholar, and a group of “American Communist- 
fronters" with whom the Swede worked.! 

Welch is certain that the Warren Court is set on destroying the 
sovereign rights of the states of the United States and advancing 
the "one-world conspiracy." He charges that the members of the Court, 
following the "conspiracy" line, have disregarded their oaths and are 
attempting to wipe out the laws which hold America together. The aim 
of the Court, as seen by Welch, is to advance "the mobocratic democracy 
so feared by our Founding Fathers. "? 

The Society also feels the Court has failed the Americanist 
cause and has advanced the communist cause by ruling that the Bill 
of Rights applies to American left-wingers and Comminists. But as 
Welch explained in the Supplement to the Bulletin for February, 1961, 
the push to impeach Warren was avoiding the argument that Warren has 
"continuously given aid and comfort, by his arbitrary and unsupportable 
decisions, to our Communist enemies," and was based wholly on Warren's 
violation of the constitutional provision for good behavior in offices? 

The Society has considerable backing in its impeachment drive. 
In addition to tha support of such allied groups as America's Future, 
National Economic Council, and We The People; the impeachment move 
has been strengthened by such conservative voices as columnist 


George Todt and Congressman Mendel Rivers. George Todt in his 


1Bulletin, loc. cit., pp. 16-17. 


the complete Bulletin for January, 1961 is devoted to the 
impeachment charges. 


3See February 1961, Supplement to the Bulletin, p. 14. 
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"View of the News" column in the Los Angeles Herald Express on 
February 10, 1961, supported the rights of Americans to bring 
charges against an official. He wrote that there must be something 
to the charges or more than 100 American patriotic societies would 
not have answered Welch's cry for support. 

A Southern Democrat, Rep. L. Mendel Rivers of South Carolina, 
stood up on the floor of the House on March 22, 1961, and delivered 
a speech that not only supported Welch's Warren charge, but added 
fuel to the fire. After praising Welch as a man and as a patriotic 
leader, he charged Chief Justice Warren with being "unfit to fill 
his high position" and the "most inept poseur who has ever worn the 
robes of Chief Justice." Rivers declared that a “review of the 
decisions of the Warren Court establishes beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that while the interests of the United States have been grossly 
abused, the interests of our enemies have been handled most tenderly." 

Rivers sees Warren as a man who happened to have been the 
governor of California when the “Eisenhower regime” carried that 
state and was, thus, credited with delivering the state to the 
Eisenhower camp. His reward for such service, despite the fact that 
he had had no judicial experience, was the position of Chief Justice 
of the United States. Rivers contends that proof that Warren is 
unfit to fill this high office is "attested to by his colleagues, 
whose dissenting opinions show that even his fellow Justices hold 


no high opinion of their chief's qualifications for his grave 





1y.S. Congressional Record, CVIII (March 22, 1961) 4604, 


“The appointment to office as political reward is as old as 
the nation itself and can hardly be called evidence of conspiracy. 
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responsibility," 

The "drive" to remove Warren from office has not let up since 
the beginning. In the Bulletin for January, 1964, Welch added 
three more reasons for impeachment based on the assassination of 
President Kennedy. (1) Warren was second only to Khrushchev in 
blaming the crime on an anti-Communist. (2) Warren has followed 
the Khrushchev line even after it was known that it was a Marxist 
who did the killing. (3) Warren has accepted the appointment for 
the commission to investigate the crime even though he was wrong 
all along. He failed to disqualify himself from a judicial body 
taking over the investigation of the murder and the forces behind 
it. 

The evidence supporting the impeachment case seems very weak. 
Neither the Society spokesmen nor their supporters have clearly 
defined the Chief Justice's offense. The charge that Warren has 
failed to live up to the "good behavior in office" clause of 
Article ITI, Section 1, of the Constitution is hard to demonstrate. 
It is equally as difficult to establish a case on the argument 
that Warren has disregarded the "original intentions" of our 
founding fathers, for who is to say what those intentions were. The 
charge that the Chief Justice has failed to uphold his oath of 
office amounts to a charge of treason and treason is very narrowly 


defined in Article III, Section 3, of the Constitution. Until the 


iy. S. Congressional Record, loc. cit. Again, split courts go 
back to the beginning of our history. There is no evidence that just 
because they disagree on the meaning of the Constitution that they 
feel those who are of a different opinion are not qualified. 
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Society produces more evidence than that Warren "has taken the lead 


nl it seems 


in » e « converting the republic into a democracy » « « 
that such an undertaking as. impeachment of the Chief Justice of the 
United States should be removed from their priority list. 

The United States does not have a tradition or any precedent 
of impeachment for political motives. Early in the history of this 
republic the impeachment trial of Justice Samuel Chase convinced 
Jefferson that impeachment was a "bungling way of removing judges.” 
Another attempt, the most serious in American history, was the 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson which also failed. The abandonment 
of impeachment as a political device has been the general verdict 
of statesmen and historians to our present time. Certainly, it can 
be seen that the conviction of justices on charges not indictable 
by law would seriously hamper and perhaps destroy the role of the 
judiciary in our system. We seem to have learned that impeachment 


is not a good method to settle political or ideological conflicts.” 


Birch Role on the Local Level 
The Birch Society is usually thought of as a national organ- 
ization concerned only with matters at the national level. However, 
the Society is very active on the local level as well, and their 
central thesis remains the same-=-the “international conspiracy" 


and the idea of "less government." Certain of the programs having 


1Chester Morrison, "The Man Behind the John Birch Society," 
Look, September 26, 1961, p. 23. 


2It is interesting to note that the Birch Society makes no 
complaint concerning Congressional investigating committees that 
invade the domain of the judiciary through legislative trials. 





For an account of the uses and abuses of the Congressional hearing seet 


Alan Barth, Government By Investigation, New York, Viking Press. 
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direct effect on the local level were discussed briefly in earlier 
sections of this study. But in order that a full view of the Birch 
ideology might be provided, a closer examination of their actions 
towards such local institutions as the schools, newspapers, city 


government, and the churches is pertinent. 


Society Activities in Community Affairs 
Local projects in which a Birch member takes active part, no 


matter what the issue, are defined as pro-American or anti-Communist. 
Those who are in opposition are thought of as "comsymps," just as 

on the national level. As soon as the conflict is so defined, the 
whole Birch ideology is involved and their plan of action goes into 
effect. The public is alerted and warned that such programs as 
fluoridation of the city’s water supply or slum clearing projects 
are actually part of the greater move aimed at collectivism being 
conducted by the “international one-worlders." 

The Birch programs on the community level are just as ambitious, 
or more so, than similar projects on the national level. On the 
local level the member is directly involved and finds himself actually 
in the thick of the fight. He is doing battle with a known "comsymp" 
just as Robert Welch is. It is he who is exposing the enemy. The 
conflict may be over the city's attempt to annex a former neigh- 
boring community or the suggested zoning for a new industrial 
establishment, but the evil opposed by the local Society member is 
part of the Commnist subversive plot and must be fought as such. 

The local member feels secure in his fight because the Home 
Office will. provide him help and encouragement. To date, the Society 


has expressed its view on local topics from mental health programs to 
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fluoridation of water. For example, the February, 1960, Bulletin 
carried instructions to Society members on how to defeat fluor- 
idation in their cities. The instructions concluded with this 
statement. 

If you live in a large enough city, or if the 

Communists have been able to beguile a sufficiently 

large enough, powerful enough, and determined enough 

clique into supporting fluoridation, the above formula, 

alone, may not stop them. 

The fight against fluoridation becomes part of the Birch anti- 
Communist struggle. Similar directives have been issued on many 
issues that seem to be only local in nature. 

The community involvement of the Society is closely connected 
with their basic ideology. They are opposed to an infringment on 
what they call "individual rights." The individual should be able 
to determine whether or not he wants to drink fluoridated water. 
The individual should take care of those in his family who are 
mentally unbalanced. The individual should determine whether or 
nor he lives in a slum and starves to death. If that is the best 
he can do, that is all he deserves. Government help only destroys 
individual "initiative. "4 

However, the Society doesn't want to go so far with their theme 
of individual rights as to allow the American people to decide 
whether or not they want to buy a straw basket made in Yugoslavia. 


Or they wouldn't go so far as to just accept the individual's 


1pulletin, February 29, 1960, ps 13. In the July Bulletin of 
1960, page 11, announces the defeat of fluoridation in three San 
Francisco - Bay counties with great pride. 


The complete idea of slum clearance is as Professor Hans F. 
Sennholz, Head of the Economic Department at Grove City College and 
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judgment on buying a bookstand from Montgomery Ward which happened to 
be made in Tito's Yugoslavia.! The Communist influence in the 
production of a movie like Spartacus, based on "a novel by Howard 
Fast (l); the screenplay by Dalton Trumbo(!); . . .3 the executive 


producer (and hero) is Kirk Douglas «. à we 


is too creat for the 
individual to evaluate on his own. All of these, plus many other 
matters concerning the "American" in local communities across the 
United States, are strongly attacked through the Bulletin. Some 
of the methods used to combat these local evils of the giant 


conspiracy will be discussed in the section on Tactics and Methods 


of the John Birch Society. 


Birch Activities in Education 

The nation's schools are of prime concern to the leaders of the 
John Birch Society. They believe that our schools are playing 
their role in the "conspiracy" by corrupting the young people of 
our country with "collectivist" propaganda. The general view 
expressed by the Society concerning the schools of America is that 
they are agencies for "brainwashing" run by "left-wingers." 

Again, as in other areas of public concern, the Society feels 
that in education, America has departed from traditional methods 


of the "great era" of America's past. Birch members see our schools, 





an editor of American Opinion, explains it, a part of the "one- 
world dreamers" plan for collectivism. Here is his reasoning: 

The Welfare State . . . seeks to solve the slum problem 
through housing projects that breed new slums. Thus government 
housing is slowly substituted for privately owned homes, and 
socialism advances another step. . . » Hans F. Sennholz, "Slums 
and Mansions," ‘the Freeman, January, 1960, p. 57s 


ÍBulletin, June, 1969, p. 11. 


@Bulletin, December, 1960, p» 17. 
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on all levels, in the hands of incompentent liberals who follow the 
"one-world brotherhood" line. They claim these so called prozressives 
have completely failed to teach the "fundamentals," but rather con- 
centrate on "collectivist brainwashing," 

According to spokesmen, the institutions of higher learning 
are cohorts with the executive and judicial branches of the Federal 
Government in the active drive for a "collectivist" nation. One 
Society member claims there are only three "safe" colleges in the 
United States. (He fails to list them. )4 The Society's leaders are 
especially harsh on Harvard. Welch claims "you can find a lot more 
Harvard accents in comunist circles today than you can find over- 
alls. "? The feeling is strong amons Society members that the 
"collectivist germs" picked up by students at American universities 
are one of the greatest threats to "Americanist" tradition and ideals. 

The Society has been very active on the secondary and elemen- 
tary levels of education. They feel it is their patriotic duty 
to cause a return to the "real fundamentals." They want to throw 
out all that is called "progressive" in education and return to the 
pre-John Dewey days of the "three R's." The return to MeGuffey 
Readers and "patriotic history" is among their educational zoals. 

Mary Anne Raywid in her book The Ax-Grinders points out that 
four of the six reviewers of the highly conservative America's 


Future Textbook Evaluating Committee are leaders of the John Birch 





l New York Times, April 13, 1961, p. 11. Report of Welch speech 
before 6,000 young people in Los Angeles. Speech sponsored by the 
Freedom Club of the ist Congregational Church of Los Angeles. 


2Toid, 
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1 With Birch leaders in a position where they will be heard, 


Society. 
such as non-official, but influential textbook censors, their 
influence can become very significant in education circles. 

Early in the Society's history Welch called for members to join 
the local Parents-Teachers Association and strive for key positions 
within that organization.“ Now the Society is looking to positions 
of more power within the educational circle. The National Education 
Association is aware of the renewed Birch effort in the field of 
education. Ina letter answering a request for the NEA view of the 
John Birch Society dated April 9, 1965, Mr. Edwin W., Davis, Associate 
Secretary for the National Education Association, offered the follow- 
ing reminder: 

As you probably know the John Birch Society has 

expanded a creat deal in 1964 and 1965. In the education 

field we find that they are concentrating not only on 

PTA but more recently on school boards, superintendents, 

and textbooks. ? 

What is the Birch belief as far as education is concerned? 

How does this belief tie in with their basic ideology? They want 
a return to an era of good schools concerned with fundamentals and 
not with "international brotherhood." They advocate a limited 
curriculum based on the traditional subjects. They are strongly 
against the modern move to consolidate districts, but look to the 


good days of small local schools. Until this return can be made, 


they fesl it is their patriotic duty to provide a "counter-brain- 


1 Mary Anne Raywid, The Ax-Grinders, (New York: (Macmillan 
Company), 1962), p. 153. 


2see American Opinion, September, 1960. 


ILetter from Edwin W. Davis, Associate Secretary for National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., April 9, 1965. 
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washing" to offset the liberal "collectivist" educational trend. 
These educational beliefs tie closely to the complete Birch ideology. 
The idea of anti-collectivism and the international conspiracy are 
both key concepts of the Birch Society's programs on education. 

The Society's anti-communist plan of action is easily extended 
to include an attempt to influence the direction of American education. 
Considering their strong stand on individualism in other areas of 
their doctrine it is interesting to note the Society's rejection 
of the individual's capacity to battle with ideas. Concerning 
education, as is the case in so many situation regarding the action 
of the Society, the leaders expound the "truth." The members accept 
and follow the doctrine as it is uttered by "The Founder" and his 
disciples. This is much easier than thinking am then having to 
determine what action is best. It is even easier for "rugged 


individualists,." 


Civil Rights 
In addition to their active role at the local level in attempting 


to influence such common comminity centered programs as education and 
city improvement, the Society has expressed its views on such issues 
as the civil rights movement (which has become a national issue) and 
the failure of the press to print the "truth." 

Welch in discussing the Communist advance cited the civil rights 
move in the South as part of the plot started in 1928 aimed at con- 
verting the Dixie states into a Negro Soviet Republic. Since the 
plan was not moving fast enough, the Federal Government has taken 


steps to speed the Communist design along. 1 Welch feels the civil 





lRobert Welch: "The Time Has Come," Pamphlet published by the 
John Birch Society, Belmont, Massachusetts, 1964, p. 2. 
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rights legislation has been a strong collectivist advance and has 
destroyed the "rights of individuals, the laws of our states, and 
the Federal Constitution. wl 

The Society has had a running battle with much of the nation's 
press since the beginning in 1958. They have expressed repeated 
criticism of the press for failure to print the "truth." They 
regard the directors and reporters of the nation's communication 
media as being overwhelmingly liberal and anti-Birch.© According 
to Broyles, many members fesl the nation's press does nothing more 
than follow the "line" established by the Daily Worker. Society 
leaders claim the press is nothing more than "leftist propaganda 
agents." 

Since several leading American papers ran studies on the Society 
and its activities during the early 1960's Welch has been very 
critical, It is the Society's view that these articles were mere 
echo's of an earlier article by the People’s World, a San Francisco 
Communist paper. 

Actually Jack Mobley's Chicago Daily News article dated July 26, 
1960, and two articles by Hans Engh in the Santa Barbara News-Press 
on January 22 and 23 or 1961 preceeded the People's World article 
of February 25, 1961. Thomas M. Storke's nationally "quoted" 


editorial in his Santa Barbara News-Press appeared on February 26, 


lipid. 


2Tt is interesting to note that, a common liberal complaint has 
been that the mass media is controlled by Conservatives. 


3The most noted of these reports include Jack Mobley: Chicazo 
Daily News, July 26, 1961; Stanley Mosk and Howard H. Jewel; New York 
Times Magazine, August 30, 1961; and Gene Black, Los Angeles Times, 


March 5-9, 1961. 
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1961. The so-called "copy of the People's World" by Time hit the 
newstands on April 10, 1961.! Welch discredits the News-Press cover- 
age of the Society by calling it an "anticipation" of the People's 
World article and by pointing out that Santa Barbara is the head- 
quarters for the Fund for the Republic. In addition the University 
of California branch at Santa Barbara "is probably the most 'Liberal" 
of all the branches of that institution." Any way you want to look 
at it, a press attack on the Society can be traced to the greater 


forces of the "international conspiracy. "* 


Sum Up of Birch Influence on the Local Level 


Birch Society members are active people. They are involved with 
issues in practically every stage of American life. Their influence 
is exerted very positively because of the central ideology to which 
all conflict is tied. The theme of the "conspiracy" and the active 
"anti-collectivist" expression provide a hard core syllogism upon 
which all action has a logical base. From this logically sound base 
the Society engages in the necessary conflict in order that their 
"truth" might prevail. The conflict may be local, national, or 
international in nature. Birch members see it at any level as part 


of the "conspiracy." 


Birch Influence on Religion 
The ideology of the John Birch Society has a religious synthesis 


which gives it a saving character. This area of the Society doctrine 


Ithe Time article was the first to call wide national attention 
to the John Birch Society. 


“pulletin, May 1, 1961, p. 9. 
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will be discussed in detail in Chapter Three. However, in addition 


to this "build a better world" phase of Birch doctrine, the religious 
institutions of the United States become subject to the Society's 
"fundamental truths" and, consequently, find that they have a 
responsibility, along with the press, the teachers, the business 
leaders, and the community leaders, to uphold the "Americanist" 
principles as defined by Welch and the Society spokesmen. This is 

a responsibility in which, according to the Society, they are failing 
miserably. 

The united organization of the major Pretéstant denominations, 
the National Council of Churches, has been the number one target 
of Birch propaganda. The National Council of Churches has a record 
of liberal views in such areas as education, economics, civil rights, 
and politics. In addition, the National Council advocates world 
brotherhood and what is commonly called the "social gospel." The 
National Council is strong in their belief that God's children are 
found in every nation and in every race. They teach that it is 
God's will that all men are entitled to the necessities of life and 
an equal opportunity for political and economic freedom. 

It is clear that the programs and ideals of the National Council 
of Churches clash with the "anti-collectivist" doctrine of the John 
Birch Society. When such an organization fails to agree with the 
“fundamental truths" expressed by Welch and his followers, it becomes 
subject to the subversive charges and is seen by the Society members 
as an agent of the "conspiracy." 

Robert Welch declared war on the major Protestant denominations 


in Indianapolis when he told his "eleven friends" that: 
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» « » fully one-third of the services in at least the 
Protestant churches of America are helping the trend. 
(towards communism) For the ministers themselves are 
not true believers in the Divine Names or the Divine 
History and Divine Teachings to which they give lip 
service as they go through their conventional motions 
on Sunday mornings. Some have merely watered down the 
faith of our fathers, and of theirs, into an innocuous 
philosophy instead of an evangelistic religion. Some 
have converted Christianity into a so-called "social 
gospel" that bypasses all questions of dogma with an 
indifference which is comfortable to both themselves 
and their parishioners; and which "social gospel" 
becomes in fact indestinguishable from advocacy of the 
welfare state by socialist politicians. And some 
actually use their pulpits to preach outright Communism. 


Welch, the wise "Founder," not only sees this failing in 
Protestantism, but in the major religions of the world--Catholicism, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and Judaism. All faiths are removing them- 
selves from the sacred fundamentals.” 

Once the Society has established the "truth" that the nation's 
churches are acting as agents of the “international conspiracy," 
the whole ten point plan of action and all of the organizations of 
the Society start working to remove the menace. The results of 
such action have been felt across the nation. The rector Rev. Dr. 
Charles D. Kean of the Episcopal Church of the Epiphany in Washington, 
D.C. claims the discord spread by the Birch Society and its allies 
has caused more confusion in American churches than any issue "since 
the fundamentalist-modernist controversy of the 1920's." J. Edgar 


Hoover echoes Dr. Kean's concern and says that "unfounded charges 





1Blue Book, p. 59s 
2Tbid. 


3Lowis Cassels: "The Rightist Crisis in our Churches," 
Look, April 24, 1962, p. 40. 
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against America's clergyman" hurt the very relicious institutions 

"which stand on the front line in the fight against Communism. "1 
The National Council of Churches is very concerned over the 

harsh attack on it and its member churches. They are aware that the 
churches are only one target, and for the most part, a secondary 
target. The primary target is the philosophy of government accepted 
by the majority of Americans and the idea of democracy upon which it 
is built. The churches become involved because of their teachings 
that religion permeates all dimensions of life. 

Welch cannot accept the doctrine of "social responsibility" 
under which the major Protestant denominations are now operating. 
In his mind, the feeling expressed by the National Council of Churches 
that they are responsible for the social problems of today is synon- 
ymous with socialism or communism. Thus, starting on the local level 
and moving right up through national church association, the American 
religious organizations are cut down by the Birch anti-communist 
forces with such charges as “the largest single body of communists 
in America is in our Protestant clergy." Or, as Welch warned an 
audience of 6,000 at Los Angeles's Shrine Auditorium, "Protestant 
ministers do not become Communists--but Communists do become Protes- 
tant ministers. "2 

Welch explains that Communists are infiltrating the Protestant 


ministry because that is the "last place where Americans would look 





lthid. 


2Los Angeles speech by Robert Welch report taken from news- 
ticker report of the event as it was reported to Congress by Sen. 
Gale McGee, (D-Wyo.) U.S. Congressional Record CVII, (April 12, 
1961) 5607. 
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for them." Of course, the experts who lead the anti-Communist John 
Birch Society know where to look. Welch claims there are about 
200,000 ministers in the United States and close to 7,000 of them 
could be called "comsymps." The other 97 percent, according to Welen, 


are afflicted with the same gullibility that claims most Americans. ! 


Organized Religious Support for the John Birch Society 


The Birch concept of the truth in religion, like politics, 
education, or community service is based on fundamentalist beliefs. 
Thus their idea of the "true" religion is found in the views of the 
ultra-conservative wing of the Catholic Church and the gospel taught 
by Protestant sectarian fundamentalists. Those who support this 
type of religious philosophy are attracted to the whole Birch program 
of anti-communism, as well as the conservative thoughts on economic, 
social, and political matters. 

Welch has always had a conservative member of the Catholic 
hierarchy on the National Council. At the present time Father Francis 
E. Fenton, a priest from Bridgeport, is serving on the council. Father 
Richard Cardinal Cushing of Boston has spoken highly of Welch and his 
anti-commnist society, as had Father Richard Ginder, former member of 
the Birch National Council. However, the leading Catholic publications 
such as Pilot, Catholic World, and America have all come out very 
strongly against the Birch Society, not so much because of its goals, 
but because of its tactics and methods. 

The Society gets its greatest religious support from such organi- 


zations and individuals as the American Council of Christian Laymen, 





Ichristian Science Monitor, April 11, 1961. Report of speech by 
Robert Welch in Dallas, Texas. 
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Christian Freedom Foundation, Dr. Carl McIntire, and Billy James Hargis 
and his Christian Crusade. This group represents the emotional fun- 
damentalist wing of Protestantism. The evangelistic type of approach 
is very effective in the business of anti-communism. Robert Welch, 
though not as emotional as most of his religious allies, is an 
evangelist in the sense that his followers feel the nature of the 


crisis and recognize the saving force of the Society he represents. 


How Serious is the Comminist Influence in American Churches? 

The best available sources on the seriousness of the communist 
threat in the nation's churches are releases by the FBI and the 
scholarly works of authors such as Dr. Ralph Lord Roy, a Methodist 
minister. Roy is the author of Apostles of Discord and, more recently, 
Communism and the Churches. The latter was written after a six-year 

3 an 
study under a grant from the Fund for the’ Republic. Dr. Roy's 
conclusion: 

"è »« »« Since 1930, there has been as estimated total 

of well over 500,000 ordained clergymen in the United 

States. Of these, the proportion who have been 

affiliated with Communist efforts in any way whatever 

has been exceedingly small--perhaps slightly over one 

per cent. The number who have been Communists, or 

persistent fellow travelers, has been minute," 

Roy adds that the total number of communist clergymen in the nation 
never was over 75 and that, today, twenty-five may remain. 


William G» Sullivan, chief inspector of the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation and an expert on the domestic Communist problem, claims 





Icassel, loc. cit., pp.» Web, 
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"any allegation is false which holds that there has been and is, 


on a national scale, any substantial Communist infiltration of the 


American clergy, "! 


Sullivan has had a recent assignment, personally 
given by J. Edgar Hoover, to follow Robert Welch's speaking tour with 
a tour of his own in order that the people will not become alarmed 


at Welch's unfounded statements and charges, 


Sum Up on Birch and Church 

The Boston Pilot, official archdiocesan paper for the area, 
demanded that Welch produce the names of the 273 "Comsymp priests" he 
claimed were functioning across the United States. The Pilot offered 
to print their names. Welch finally confessed that he had no facts 
to support the charge, but "just pulled the figures out of a hat." 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy, leader of the Methodist Church in Southern 
California ard Arizona, also challenged Welch by direct telegram to 
produce names of Communists among the 734 Methodist ministers in his 
area ard promised immediate action. Bishop Kennedy reminded Welch 
that he should get specific or else admit he didn't know what he was 
talking about. Welch has never responded to the Bishop's telegram. ? 
Another Methodist bishop, Richard C. Raines of Indianapolis, followed 
the example of his fellow Christians and demanded that Welch "come 
forward" and name the supposed 35 Indiana Methodist pastors who were 


"pink." To date Welch has failed to respond.” 


lTbid., pa 42. 
2Tbid. 
JBroyles, loc. cit., pe 127. 


4cassels, loc. cite, p. 44. 
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The Birch attack on the nation's churches goes on. When demands 
are made for evidence, Welch explains that the situation is too 
serious and the comunist takeover too near to allow for detailed 
documentation of charges. Action is what is needed, not documentation. 
Members and those who are afraid have little doubt that Welch and his 
"experts" know what they are talking about. The supporters of the 
Birch line have little or no doubt that "the Founder" knows the real 


Situation and is proclaiming "the truth." They just follow and act. 





CHAPTER III 
IDEOLOGICAL BASE OF THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


The Birch Society as a. . . Help to Build a Better World 


The John Birch Society has become a religion to many of its 
members, It has been accepted as the means of salvation and, as such, 
is looked upon for guidance, comfort, and strength. Many members place 
the Society as a sacred first on their list of responsibilities--even 
before home and family. | The principles describing the philosophy of 
the Society are to many members the closest thing to the Ten Command- 
ments of God in modern language; the program provides a source of 
eternal, Saving truths. Welch has become the source of "truth" and, 
if not a Savior, certainly a John the Baptist preparing the way. This 
is as Welch planned it. He promised to provide his followers a meaning- 
ful religious base upon which they all could agree.” The result is an 
ideology that is in fact a religion. 

Section Seven of the Blue Book provides the religious base for 
the John Birch Society. The base is built on the foundation of faith. 
The foundation is a faith that will not violate the tradition of the 
past and yet be "so deep that it can inspire martyrdom." As to where 
this faith is to be found, Welch again returns to the source of the 
whole Birch program for the proper testimony of faith. Who is better 
able to speak the truth ea religious foundations than Robert Henry 
Winborne Welch? Who is better able to provide the program for a better 


world? 





‘see letters in the appendix 


2 lue Book, pe 63. 
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Welch provides the religious synthesis in order that the "new 
morality" which he feels the Society stands for will be expressed and 
will serve to unite the membership in their great undertaking. After 
explaining that he is following the thought of Emerson, "that it is 
the outlook of genius to feel what is true of yourself is also true of 
all mankind," the "Founder" describes his "bedrock of faith." Faith 
has two keystones: a doctrine of God and a doctrine of man. The 
doctrine of God is expressed by Tennyson in one line: "For I doubt 
not through the ages one increasing purpose runs," The second key- 
stone is an answer to the question: What is the one increasing purpose 
in Tennyson's line? Welch again turns to a line the poet, Harry Kemp, 
provides for the description of the doctrine of man. "Thou hast put 
an upward reach in the heart of man, "2 This second keystone has be- 
come Welch's theme and actually is the key to the "bedrock of faith." 
This was clear when he told his Indianapolis audience in 1958 that "to 
make us truly religious, we do not need to know anything more about 
God, man, and man's relationship to God than is given by a reverent 
understanding of that Line, "7 

Welch's position in this "religious synthesis" is clear when the 
full message of the Blue Book and additional Society publications are 
considered. He will not only provide the "dynamic personal leadership" 
for organizational and political matters, but he will be the "prophet" 
who will give directions concerning Tennyson's “one increasing purpose" 


and explain in what direction one should "reach." The task is enormous 


‘Toids, pe 146. 
2Ibid., pe 149. 


Itpid., Pe 153. 
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and "the Founder" has little religious background, but he is confident 
and asks very reassuringly ". . ə what firmer foundation can we possibly 
need for the faith on which to build our new age and with which to in- 
augurate the dream that is coming to birth?" 

Birchism is religion. It is a call to the "saving truth." It is 
a program seen by its supporters as the way to bring "the lost sheep 
back into the fold." It is a program calling for true believers, It 
is a promise of a better world. Birch doctrine is an organized plan 
headed by a man who, multiplied by thousands, is trying to shape the 
world in his image.” This is religion and Birch members use it as 
such. 

Welch occupies the position of the religious leader who has the 
charismatic quality to see and hear with his inner eyes and ears the 
things that the ordinary man does not sense, The ordinary member can 
only understand these things after they are revealed to him by the 
leader whom he accepts ias having prophetic ability. 

The doctrine that results from this religious base has caused the 
Society to develop as a cult which zealously proclaims the idea of 
"unchanging truth." The belief that they possess the "truth" leads 
to the theory of the religious tradition of attempting to stop the 
processes of change. This characteristic is evident by the rigid body 
of dogma based on what appears to be logical doctrine. 

This type of religiously-based ideology has the capacity to inspire 


in the Birch faithful a near fanatical zeal. They zealously follow the 


lTbid.; pe 153 


“This thought is borrowed from Eric Hoffer, an American philosopher 
who said a true believer is a "man who, multiplied by thousands, is 
shaping the world to his image." 
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the instructions from headquarters and seldom doubt the "truth" as 
it is expounded. At times they may feel the methods are a little 
harsh, but the very faithful remember the "bedrock of faith," the 
promise of a better world, described in the Hlue Book, and go to work 
on suggested projects. This is the same type of faith that in past 
history has caused armies to march, missionaries to burn, and converts 
to sacrifice worldly belongings. It is also the same type of faith 
that has allowed demogogues to influence and to rule. 

Welch's "religious synthesis" is a gospel that teaches its followers 
that salvation is possible only through dedication, renunciation, and 
Sacrifice. The religious man who follows this strict doctrine gains 
his reward by following the program of the agency that promises sal- 
vation-- the John Birch Society. Such a man is not motivated by under- 
Standing or discussing ideas, but rather by his desire for a saving 
promise. This the Birch program offers; not through any joint collect- 
ivist action, but by calling the individual to follow a solitary path 
to salvation. This provision for a religious base for a society is a 
recognition of the principle of man's desire for a saving force, a 
principle that has been recognized by theologians and ideologists for 
centuries. 

The idea of a "re-birth" based on "the truth" is evident through- 
out Birch doctrine. The authoritarian nature of the Society, the tone 
of the monthly warnings and calls to action in the Bulletin, as well 
as the single-minded dedication of the faithful members are all build 
on this religious base. True members seldom doubt the "word" as it 
comes from the Belmont headquarters. When Birch doctrine does not 
correspond with the thoughts expresses by other sources, members never 


question Which source has "the truth." They just follow the Birch 
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"gospel," Like Soren Kierkegaard once said, "man wants salvation, 


not informations" 


The Birch View of History 


The facts of history never change. ut different men can look at 
these "never changing" facts and see many different things. Voltaire 
claimed each historian must decide for himself what the facts were 
rather than merely repeat the stories he found in old history books. 
Hegel determined that history must be viewed in relationship to the 
world as a whole. A number of nineteenth-century historians took a 
positivist view of history; they looked at history and saw general 
laws which governed the events that took place in the day-by-day 
adventures of men. History is a science governed by the same type of 
principles as physics or chemistry. If man could determine the nature 
of the general laws of history, he could determine the present and 
future paths which history will follow. 

Robert Welch is a believer in this positivist view of history. He 
views history as simply a series of different causes which produce 
results, just as in the cause-result, relationship in the exact sciences, 
His history is the study of a series of living organisms called civil- 
izations. He draws an analogy between the life of a man and the life 
of a civilization. This analogy is accurate enough to establish an 
exact time ratio of twenty years of a civilization to one year of a 
man's life. Taking seventy years as the average life expectancy of a 
man, it can be determined that a great civilization will last for about 


fourteen hundred years, Thus the civilization of Western Europe, 





{ 


Aiken, Age of Ideology, p. 230. 
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which "arose out of the ashes of the Roman Empire of the west, "! 


produced the highest level of human development during the last half 
of the nineteenth century A.D. But a civilization does not automatically 
live through its natural life cycle, nor does it just die when its time 
is finished. The comparison of man and civilization includes the many 
possibilities that can cut short or extend the. life of a living being. 
He explains that: 

An individual human being may die of any number of 

causes, but if he escapes the fortuitous diseases, does 

not meet with any fatal accident, does not starve to death, 

does not have his heart give out, but lives in normal health 

to his three score years and ten and then keeps on living-if 

he escapes and keeps on doing so, he will eventually succumb 

to the degerative disease of cancer. For death must come, 

and cancer is merely death coming by stages, instead of all 

at once. And exactly the same thing seems to be true of 

these organic aggregations.,of human beings, which we call 

cultures or civilizations. 

Welch concludes that inner disease often hastens the fall of great 
civilizations. Rome, for example, was dying of internal disease a 
hundred and seventy-five years before the actual fall. The internal 
disease was Diocletian's collectivism. The Empire was so weakened by 
this "collectivist cancer" that it became easy prey for the invaders 
who moved into the Empire from the North. The same "collectivism" 
destroyed Greece. The United States has become victim to the same 
disease that afflicted Europe in its old age. In the case of the U.S., 


the disease hit several hundred years before the "life-span" of this 


great civilization had expired. In fact, in Welch's analogy the 





‘“ilue Book, pe 47. 


2Toids, De 45. 
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United States at the present is compared to a "healthy young man in 
his late teens," who can expect to die a premature death unless he 
changes his ways. ' 

How did the "cancer" get started in such a strong and growing 
organism at such an early age? 

- » « basically, because of too long and too close an 
association with a parent that was dying of the disease; 

that was old enough and weakened enough for the virus to be 

rampantly active throughout this parent's whole environment, 

The nations of Western Europe represent the parent of which Welch 
refers, These "collectivist" nations guided the U., S. into World War I 
and by sọ doing ". . . put (this) healthy young country in the same 
house, and for a while in the same bed, with this parent who was 


3 


already yielding to collectivist cancer," Since that day, under the 
leadership of such men as Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy and Lyndon’ Johnson, the 
United States has remained in the disease infested house of those who 
seek "collectivist" solutions to world problems. Birch historians see 
America as having been exposed to "collectivist cancer" by trusted 
governnental authorities--even presidents of the United States. 

This willful exposure, added to the active spread of the virus by 

the "Communist conspirators," makes it very questionable whether or 
not the United States can recover from a disease so far advanced. 


But all is not lost. The general paths- of this organic history 


can be changed; the cycles of history can be adjusted, both for better 





l ibid., pe 52s 


2 bids, Pe 53: 


3 Tvid. 
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and for worse. As Rousselot explains the Birch philosophy, it has 
been these changes which determine whether or not man has improved 
his conditions or allowed them to deteriorate. Thus history "is 
largely determined by ambitious individuals (both good and evil) and 
by small minorities who really know what they wante"! The John Birch 
Society is an active minority that knows exactly what it wants. As 
such, it can direct the change that will save the inherited tradition 
of greatness that is America's. The program of the John Birch Society 
is designed for this saving purpose. 

Because the course of history is dependent upon the actions of 
Single individuals or small active groups, Welch feels that any 
historical happening can be traced to such actions. The results of 
these actions are considered by him to be pre-determined and 
intentional. Thus, if events prove desirable, someone is to be 
praised and credited. However, if anything goes wrong, Someone is 
always to blame. Things don't just happen; they are caused. 

Welch's view of history is based on the writings of Gibbon and 
Oswald Spengler. Spengler, a twentieth-century positivistic 
philosophy of history, wrote a two volume study, The Decline of the 
West. He saw history as a succession of self-contained cultures that 
follow one another like the seasons of the year. Although all cultures 
are different, they have the identical life-cycle. The cycle begins 
with barbarism. This period is followed by one in which political 
organization develops along with the arts and sciences, The third 


Stage of the cycle is the classical period, which is followed by 





‘articles of Belief, article four. 
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decadence and a return to a new barbarism. Once in the final stage, 
nothing new emerges; the culture is dead; Spengler sees no affilia- 
tion of cultures and determined that the growth of individualism is 
the triumph of naturalism. Collectivism or affiliation contribute to 
the decay of the final cycle of a culture. 

From Gibbon's The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Welch taxes 
his "lessons of history." These lessons show a close parallel to the 
present situation in the United States with that in Rome prior to its 
fall. According to Gibbon and Welch, the factors that led to the fall 
of Rome were the bureaucracy of big government supported by taxing 
those who were able and had the "initiative" to be successful in their 
undertakings. Rome came to depend upon mass political support only 
through welfare programs and free entertainment. Eventually government 
programs destroy the individual "initiative" and the financial responsi- 
bility of the citizens. Without the support of those who produce, the 
cultures collapse and die.” 

The application made of these historical interpretations in 
connection with the positivist program of the Society is clear. The 
members see what appears to be the obvious parallel between the 
Situation in which the United States finds itself and the conditions 
of earlier fallen cultures. They are greatly concerned about stopping 
the almost inevitable fall. The member's concern, coupled with the 


ability of the Society leader's to understand the "truth" in these 





Ieee R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, (New York: Oxford 
Press, 1946) pp. 181-183, for a short coverage on Spengler's 
philosophy. 


2See Broyles, loc. cit., pp. 140-141; for discussion on 
Welch's concept of the "lessons of history." 
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"lessons of history," provide a strong foundation for the activist, 
Saving program outlined in the Blue Book and kept current in the 
monthly Bulletins. 7 

Welch fails to report that there are many philosophies of history 
equally as valued as those he accepts. In fact, both Spengler and 
Gibbon have long been challenged by competent historians and hold 
little prestige among today's scholars, Certainly history must be _ 
more complex than the simplistic analysis of Spengler and Gibbon," 
Montesquieu's attempt to explain the characteristics of a culture by 
reference to geographical location was the same type of simplistic 
view of history. Pascal's statement that if Cleopatra's nose had 
been a little longer the whole history of the world would have taken 
a different path is an extreme example of the positivistic view of 
history. Only when these positive simple philosophies are joined with 
the many other possibilities do they become important in historical 
thought. 

Welch's historian, Oswald Spengler, makes a statement in his 
introduction to The Decline of the West that is important for anyone 
who believes he has the final truth to remember. "There are no eternal 
truths. Every philosophy is the expression of its own and only its 
own time... wl Speaking of the scientific approach used by philo- 
Sophers, and the idea that a final answer can be found through the 
adoption of the right system based on a scientific approach, Spengler 
adds, "nothing is simpler than to make good poverty of ideas by 


founding a system, and even a good idea has little value when 





‘Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, (New York; 


Alfred A. Knapf. 1939), pe 41. 
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enunciated by a solemn ass. "! 

The Welch philosophy of hištōry provides a base upon which Birch 
ideology can be attached. Robert Welch presents it in a logical and 
clear manner. He re-creates his historians, Spengler and Gibbon, as 
individuals of prestige whose reputation is not known only because the 
"collectivists" will not allow it. The Birch Society determines the 
"facts" of history from a Spengler-Welch cyclical interpretation. 

The present condition of the United States, as they see it, is easily 
tied to their accepted philosophy. 

The Birch philosophy only has merit as long as it is considered 
as a debatable supposition and not as a certainty. As soon as they 
offer their philosophy as the basis for certainty, it becomes an 
irrational, rather than a rational, doctrine. There exists no 
established principle upon which sure knowledge of the past is 
based. Voltaire was aware of this when he called for each historian 
to decide for himself "the facts" of history. Morris R. Cohen reminds 
his readers that "each age develops new conceptions of the essence of 
history." Spengler was aware of the tentative nature of history» 
Most current historians would join those mentioned in pointing out 
that for a philosophy of history to be rational, it must be consider- 
ed only as a hypothesis subject to modification or even destruction 
when competing tentative theories produce additional evidence. This 
Welch forgets. He merely states the "truth" of his and Spengler's 
thesis and attacks the more optomistic writings of Arnold J. Toynbee 


as the work of a "mactricious [sic] hack" who supported by "inter. 





1 Ibid; 


“See Morris R. Cohen, The Meaning of History, (LaSalle, Illinois: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1947), p. 18-31. (discussion on skeptie 
cism in historical writing) 
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national socialist, with the Fabians and Labor Party bosses in England 
taking the lead. .. wal He charges conspiracy at any who attempt to 
find fault with his views. Again the charismatic nature of the man 
and his position becomes evident. His philosophy of history is 
established by him and accepted by Society members as a certainty. 


There is no ground for debate. 





1 Blue Book, pp. 42-43, 





CHAPTER IV 
EVALUATION OF THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 
Tactics and Methods of the Society 

In attempting to analyze the organic ideology of the John Birch 
Society it is necessary to return to Welch's plan of action and examine 
Ithe tactics and methods that have been used to promote the beliefs and 
programs set down at the time. A characteristic pattern of tactics and 
techniques has developed since that December day in 1958 that in general 
follow certain points of the original ten-point plan of action. 

John H. Rousselot claims that of all the falsehoods that have been 
so widely and deliberately circulated about the John Birch Society, the 
charge that they are “willing to condone foul means for the sake of 
achieving praiseworthy ends"! is the most civiously untrue. Rousselot 
goes on to point out that it is the method of the Communist that the end 
justifies the means, and he adds that “this very ingredient of amoral 
brutishness will help destroy them in the end. '"* He also states that the 
Birch program operates completely within the realm of social respectability. 

The fact remains that the bulk of criticism against the Society comes 
as a result of their methods and not their professed beliefs. In fact, 
many responsible conservatives share their beliefs. However, they do not 
share the extreme methods which the Society employs to advance those beliefs. 
They cannot accept the Welch advice to "out-do the commnists" in front 


organizations and letter campaings. > The evidence is clear that on the 


lRousselot, Articles of Belief, Article III. 
2Tbid. 


3Blue Book, p. 94. 
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local as well as the national tevel,members- of-the John Birch Society 
have actively accepted and promoted the dangerous Machiavellian theory 
that the end justifies the means 

An impressive number of American periodicals have had articles on 
the Birch program as it is carried out by the members. Look, Newsweek, 
Life, Time, the Atlantic as well as the liberal Nation, Progressive, and 
Reporter have all carried documented articles on the Birch Society and 
related organizations. A number of the nation's leading newspapers 
have also attempted to objectively report the Birch activities. The 


San Francisco Chronicle, Los Angeles Times, and the New York Times have 


offered continual coverage. The Western Political Quarterly and the 


Journal of Social Issues have provided more scholarly and complete 
coverage of the Birch tactics. A tmie profile of the Birch Society may 
be better seen by examining a few of the reports that have been made by 
those who have studied the tactics and methods used by the Society 
members across the nation. 

One of the most powerful techniques used by the Birch group is writing 
letters. Any person or group that becomes critical of the Society or in 
any way operates in a manner contrary to Birch beliefs becomes subject 
to a flood of letters. Xerox Corportation discovered that when they 
sponsored six ninety-minute television specials on the U.N. that thay. 
were subject to such an attack. Welch suggested in the Bulletin that 
members hit Xerox with fifty to a hundred thousand letters of protest.! 
Xerox officials estimate that about 2,100 Birchers answered. the call with 


close to 12,000 letters. The letters were not persuasive in character. 





1sgee report on incident in Saturday Review ILVII (October 3, 1964) 
pe 29. 
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They did not follow the traditional moderate pattern of correspondence. 
They displayed fear, hate, and contempt and often nothing more than a 
single threatening statement. Xerox Corportation acknowledged all letters 
and informed the writers that the U.N. pragrams would be carried by ABC 
and NBC. 1 

Although Welch disclaims any connection, Birchers are continually 
charged with using the tactic of the (Gnanymous) telephone call. Ordinarily 


the call is late at night and no more than a one von, "Communist" or 

on occasion the respondent may hear an inflammatory torrent of charges 
concerning matters over which he had no idea that he had offended anyone. 
Pastors, teachers, editors, congreemen, housewives and anyone else who 
crosses the Birch path, knowingly or otherwise, may find themselves the 
enemy and as such the object of such tactics. 


One tactic employed by called a "card party." 
WHS) VACUZe Ss 





This technique is used against businesses that are knowingly or unknowingly 
selling merchandise manufactured in Yugoslavia or some other iron curtain 
nation. The tactic is simple. The Birch members merely (oye) into the 
store and scatter post card size slips around the merchandise. The card 
informs the customer that the @wner buys from the Communists, Tha pressure 
usually causes the store to cancel orders from Eastern European nations 


rather than face a possible loss in customers. > 


iTbid. 
2The Birch reaction to these charges is recorded in the Bulletin, 
May 1, 1961, p. 13. Welch informed his followers to believe absolutely 


nothing unless it is unmistakably confirmed by his office. 


3Arnold Forster & Benjamin R. Epstein, Danger on the Right, 
(New York Random House, 1964), pp. 24~26. 
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Birch workers try to infiltrate esteblished and respected organi- 
zations and service groups such as the P.T.A., church groups, fraterni 
organizations, and other social groups. | They attempt to gain positions 
of influence on school boards or county library boards in order that 
their doctrine can be pushed into the educational institutions. They 
attempt to get their literature in respectable bookstores and where 
they are not successful they open up their own stores. 

One of the most effective tactics the Birch Society uses in 
presenting its messages is by way of the audiences of right-wing 
commentators like Dan Smoot and Clarance Manion. Birch arguments 
are heard repeatedly on the radio and often on television at little 
or no cost to the Society. These programs are sponsored by ultra- 
conservative businessmen with large bank accounts. “ 

It is difficult for moderate young Republicans in California to 
accept Rousellot's statement that the Birch Society operates in the 
manner of traditional political organization. Harry Keaton, former 
president of the California Young Republicans, found that in January 
of 1963, the Birch Society, with paid staff workers, organizers, and 
scores of "recruits" had taken over the Young Republicans by packing 
election meetings and infiltrating Republican clubs and organizations 
throughout the state. Robert Gaston, a young Bircher, won control 
of the young Republicans through such methods, He was also aided 


by the endorsement of the then Birch Western States co-ordinator, former 


lErnest Dunbar, "The Plot to Take Over the PTA," Look, Sept. 7, 
1965. pp. 27-31. = 


2National Council of the Churches of Christ, Bureau of Research 
and Survey Information Service, October, 10, 1964, pp. 7-10. 
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Congressman Rousselot.+ 

Keith Patterson is an individualist, a traditional character. 
istic of a Westerner. He operates radio station KYME in Boise, Idaho. 
Early in 1963 one would have found it very difficult to convince him , 
that Birch tactics were conducted on the high level that they claim, 
Just prior to a Robert Welch visit to Boise, Patterson expressed his 
views on the Society through a brief radio editorial. He soon found 
that. he and a number of his choice sponsors were subject to a fierce 
vicious attack. Letters and anonymous phone calls hit him from all 
Sides, He lost a number of sponsors who received such notes as “your 
sponsorship of Keith Patterson makes my credit card curl” or "how 
long have you been sponsoring a communist?" The Birch followers had 
found an enemy. His crime was that he disagreed with the Birch view. 
Yet, Patterson is strong and he continues to speak his mind through 
his personal editorials, © Patterson was able to maintain his position 
in face of the Birch tactics. William Botwright, editor of the Contra 
Costa Times, lost his job under a similar, but more extensive attack, 
Botwright challenged the actions of Dr, Drummond J. McCunn, superin- 
tendent of the Contra Costa Junior College District. McCunn's great 
concern over what he called "subversive action" by the "collectists" 
in sducation led him to censor and denounce most school programs 
and instruction tools in his district. Botwright challenged McCunn's 


association with the John Birch Society as well as his sources for better 


lThe Birch invasion of California Republican assembly is described 
in an article in Look, July 16, 1963, pp. 19-25. 


2The Patterson-Birch Conflict was first reported by Julius Duscha 
in the Washington Post, Senator Gale McGee (D-Wyo.) requested Duscha's 
article be recorded in the U.S. Congressional Record CIX (May 21, 1963) 
9087-9088, © 
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schools, which included a pamphlet by Mervin K. Hart, an anti-Semite 
lieutenant of Gerald L.K. Smith and Manhattan chapter Jeader for 
the John Birch Society. | 

An organized storm of letters and phone calls hit the Times 
and Botwright. Some just claimed he was soft on Communism, others 
bluntly called him a "Marxist Communiat." Botwright reapondad by 
writing an editorial stating that the Times would not be bullied into 
silence. The editorial never hit the stands. Jim Hughes, the news- 
paper's manager, telephoned Times owner, Dean Lesher, who killed 
Botwright's article. When Hughes also killed an exclusive story the 
editor had uncovered connecting McCunn with the purchase of ninety 
copies of a challenged English text, Botwright resigned immediately. 

Due to strong community support and the help of the San Francisco 
Chroni.cle which printed on the front page the story of Botwright's 
being forcefully denied the right to report, Contra Costa College 
board refused to give up under extreme pressure from the Birch led 
attack. McCunn was finally dismissed on charges that ranged from 
changing students" grades to racial and religious prejudice and using 
school funds to pay postage for Anti-Communist propaganda, This Birch 
backed upheaval is just one of scores concerning education that have 
been reported across the nation, ’ 

Drury Brown, the Republican editor of the Blackfoot (Idaho) News 


is another American who certainly questions the methods used by those 





lhis incident was fully covered in Progressive, November, 1962, 
pp. 26-28, Also Look, September 25, 1962. The right-wings attempt 
to control U.S. schools is the topic of Jack Nelson and Gene Roberts, 
Jr. pas Censors and the Schools, (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1963 
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who follow the Birch line. When he stepped out of his house one 
morning and found a red swastika painted on his car door, the tires 
slashed, and sugar in the gas tank, he was shocked and concerned, 
He bacame more concerned when he received a number of anonymous 
phone calls. One lady said, "Last time, it was your car; next 
time, it will be your home." Mr. Brown's crime was that he supported 
Representative Ralph Harding, a young Democrat, who had challenged 
the Birch Society and Ezra Taft Benson's support of it on the floor 
of Congress. Throughout the 1964 campaign, which Harding lost, he 
and his supporters were plagued with threats and charges from those 
who claimed Harding had gone too far in his Benson eritiotan: t 

The October, 1963, issue of the Ladies Home Journal included a 
short story by James Clavell entitled "The Children's Story." The 
theme of the story was of the Orwell type and the Journal thought it 
had a strong warning against subversion. Robert Welch didn't, He 
exoressed his feelings concerning the story in the Bulletin and sug- 
gested that the Journal be made aware that the story was "un-American." 
Within a short time the Journal was "aware," They received over 2,300 
letters on the Clavell story. Of that number 1,371 repeated Welch's 
Bulletin statement word for word. Many wrote they hadn't read the 
story, but added statements such as the one from a lady in Idaho, "I 


know full well that I should be tremendously displeased with its message."2 


lsee Blackfoot News, coverage of 1964 election. A good article 
which includes the Blackfoot incident as well as a number of similar 
experiences in Frank Church, "Conspiracy USA" Look, January 26, 1965, 
pp . 2l- 23. 


2gditors report on the incident in Ladies Home Journal, April, 
1964, p. 15. 
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The letters were harsh, extreme, cruel, and unfair. One person 
suggested the Journal's navie be changed to the "Ladies Home Worker," 
Another charged “your say is nauseating garbage." Several suggested 
the Journal should pack and "go home to Moscow." Others suggested 
that the editors be deported. One lady charged that the editor 
must be “some kind of degenerated moron, "l 

The First Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints had some serious gquestionson the tactics used by an 
official of the Birch Society during the winter of 1962-1963. Reed 
Benson, son of former Secretary of Agriculture and Mormon apostle, 
Ezra Taft Benson, was put on the Birch payroll as Coordinator for 
the Mountain States in October of 1962. Among his first efforts 
was an attempt to tie the Birch program to the Mormon Church. Any 
connection with the Church in Utah would provide a powerful front, 
since close to 70 percent of Utah's citizens are Mormons. The younger 
Benson was charged Wak sane Sacrament meetings, Mutual Improvement 
Association meetings, firesides, and other church functions to pro- 
mote Birch doctrine. The Church leaders reacted by issuing a strong 
statement on the official Church stand concerning politics in general 
and the John Birch Society in particular. The statement stressed that 
the Church deplores "the presumption of some politicians, especially 
officers, coordinators and members of the John Birch Society, who under- 
take (the) align the Church or its leadership with their partisan views." 


The statement continued by encouraging members of the Church "to vote 


lipid. 
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according to their own convictions." The Presidency of the Church 
then added the warning that "no one should seek or pretend to have 
our approval of their adherence to any extremist ideologies." The 
official statement ended by urging all Church officials to refuse all 
applications for the use of church buildings or Church functions to 
promote political ambition. + Birch tactics were called to account, 
but not before they had noted some gains. Reed Benson claimed that 
during the period he was Mountain Coordinator membership tripled in 
Utah. 

The above mentioned cases concerning Birch methods are just a 
few of the many that have been reported in leading American news- 
papers and periodicals, ~ They do not represent extreme and isolated 
cases, The cases described are typical, not only as to the methods 
used, but also as to the issues involved. In general the methods 
are in keeping with the plan of action outlined in the Blue Book. 
However,—Welch also uses a number of other-teehntques-net-mentionad_ 
at Indianapolis, — —__ 

Among these additional methods of attacking the enemy, is the 
old technique of associating the enemy with undesirable groups. A 
favorite tactic of the Society against those who are most critical 
of them and their programs is to list a long list of names and then 


list a so-called communist organization in the. same. paragraph. or thought 


1,.D.S. - Birch controversey is discussed by Senator Frank Moss of 
Utah in UsS. Congressional Record May 28, 1963, Vol. 109, p. 90713; Rep. 
Ralph Harding of Idaho U.S. Congressional Record; Sept. 25, 1963, Vol. 
109, p. 18125-18127; Senator Wallace F. Bennett of Utah in U.S. Congres- 
sional Record, August 6, 1963, Vol. 109, p. 14171. The official state- 
ment by the L.D.S. First Presidency appeared in the Salt Lake Tribune 
on March 21, 1963. 








2see Bibliography of periodicals for additional articles on tactics, 
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ication that all on the list belong to 
the organization, Similar ta this is the technique of přoving a 
person a communist by naming a long list of organizations that are 
labeled “red" and then showing that the person being attacked belonged 
or was associated with one of these groups sometimes in the paste | 

On occasion Welch is much more direct in his charges. For example, 
on the inside cover of the July-August, 1963, issue of American Opinion, 
Welch explained to the members how to spot a real communist. " a . » You 
see, a Communist must, axiomatically carry a card, or be a friend of 
Senator Kuchel's or some other give-away like that..." This is an 
open shot at Senator Kuchel of California, one of Washington's leading 
spokesmen against the John Birch Society. ? In addition to this "slam" 
in American Opinion, Kuchel has been subject to thousands of hate letters 
that have called him everything from a "pink" and an "anti-Christian" 
to a "damn liar." Many of the letters were one line charges such as; 
“who translated your recent speech from Russian into English?" or 
"And pooh-pooh to you, too- vou, Socialist, you." Another simple mes- 
sage suggested that Senator Kuchel "peddle (his) filth in Russia."3 
Kuchel became an enemy because he spoke out against what he called the 
"fright peddlers." The Senator's first speech was not aimed solely 


at the Birch Society. He was concerned with a number of groups who 


lsee Bulletin., This type of association is used repeatedly by Welch 
in his controversial “letter,” the Politician. 


2 imong the most outspoken critics of the Birch Society in Washington 
are Sen, Kuchel (R-Calif); Sen. Milton R. Young (R-N.D.); Sen Stephen 
Young (D-Ohio); Sen. Gale McGee (D-Wyo)s;Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho); 
former Congressman, Rep. Ralph Harding, (D-Idaho); Rep. Cameron (D-Calif); 
Sen, Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.). 


JComments taken from Kuchel speech recorded in the U.S. Congressin- 
al Record CIX (May 28, 1963), 96849699. 
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were blowing the U.S. controlled war games in Georgia commonly called 
"Operation Water Moccasin" into a Communist invasion; an invasion 
directed by a Russian generil operating through the United Nations. 
When Kuchel offered documented proof that the charges were not true 
and actually had no base at all except that 124 foreign military 
officers from such "anti-American?" places as Canada, Great Britain, 
Guatemala, Spain, Thailand, and Turkey were observers of the counter 
guerrilla exercise conducted by the United States Army, he became a 
“dupe” and an enemy. 

Senator Milton Young, a highly-regarded moderate Republican, 
received the same type of treatment from the Birch tacticians when he 
opposed a move in North Dakota to offer an amendment to abolish the 
federal income tax. At the time he offered the opposition, Young 
had never even heard of the Society. It didn't take him long to find 
out what their program was after he was declared an enemy to the "Amer- 
icanist" nates and became the subject of a Birch letter campaign. 
Young finds it somewhat difficult to understand the charge that he is 
"Pink" and willingly or unwillingly serving the cause of communism. 
But as he continues to study the tactics and the goals of the John 
Birch Society, he is finding that such un-documented charges are common, + 

Conducting. national .essay-eentests--on_patriotic topics or matters 
concerning the nation is an American tradition. Yet, a national con- 
test based on the subject "Why Impeach Earl Warren" seems somewhat 


foreign to the accepted tradition.. Yet, the Birch Society conducted 
Re 





lyoung's experience is reported by New York Times, April 18, 1961, 
pe 24. Young's view of the conflict with the Birch Society is found 
in U.S. Congressional Record CVII pp. 3446-3447 (March 8, 1961). 
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such a contest "to stir up a great deal of interest among conservatives 
on the campuses. "> The contest had a few peculiarities that should be 
mentioned. It seems somewhat strange that "good men and women" with 
lofty goals would suggest that those who entered this contest use 
pseudonyms if they desired, It seems equally strange that the sponsors 
of a national contest would promise that no mention of the college 
attended would be made when the winners were announced,” But the 
contest was conducted and the winner of the $1,000 first prize was 
announced as Eddie Rose, a part time student from Los Angeles. In his 
essay he recommended impeachment for Associate Justices Hugo Black, 
William 0. Douglas, and William J. Brennan, in addition to Warren. > 
Another example of a tactic used by the Birch Society that seems 
to debunk Rousselot's claim that they will not condone foul means for 
the sake of achieving their goal, is the use of the assassination of 
President Kennedy as a tool to aid their membership drive. The same 
John Rousselot who proclaims the virtues of the Birch group explained 
that the "terrible national tragedy," was well-timed for the Society's 
goals. "We were going to kick off the expanded nationwide membership 
program at the beginning of the year, e »-ewe just moved up the starting 
line a bit i! 
The number one organ of the 1963-64 membership drive was a full 


page advertisement featuring the assassination of the President. of the 


lew York Times, August 5, 1961, p. 1 

ose Bulletin, November, 1961, pe 7. The impeachment movement in- 
cluding the contest is discussed repeatedly in the Birch Society's 
White Book for 1961. 

atime, February 16, 1962, p. 23. 


‘Newsweek, December 30, 1963, ps 17. 
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United States. The ad was entitled, "The Time Has Come" and first 
appeared the middle of December, 1963, in such first line American 
papers as the New York Times, the Washington Post, the Los Angeles 
Times, Salt Lake Tribune, the Oakland Tribune, and the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. The advertisement has since been placed by the mem- 
bers in local newspapers throughout the United States. + 
The John Birch Society claims to be something new in history as 

far as organization and goals are concerned. They claim to be a 
body striving for the goals of "less government, more responsibility, 
and better world." Somehow the idea of taking over the leadership 
of a local P.T.A. and then using that organization to advance Society 
doctrine doesn't seem like the program of a group with such lofty 
ambitions. Nor does it seem proper to attempt to advance Society 
purposes by condemning Senator Kuchel; or Senator Young; or Congress- 
man Harding without proof, in fact without a case. Their crime was 
that they disagreed. This seems too much like the vigilante tactic 
of guilt without trial to be a method of "truly good men and women" 
whose aim is a "better world." 

~ Perhaps such tactics are legitimate. It is nossible that they 
are merely tools that are being used by an organization whose aim 
is to "raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair." 
It may well be, as Welch claimed, necessary to shock people into 
awareness of the conspiracy that is all about in order to save them. 
Perhaps Welch is right when he charges his followers to "beat the 


Communists with their own tactics." Somehow the methods used by the 


Tihe advertisement is reproduced in full in the appendix of this 
study. 
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Birch Society don't fit into the pattern one would expect from a 
group that claims to be "something new in history--a body of truly 
good men and women, of religious ideals and humane consciences, 

. » ." whose goals have been summarized as, “less government, 


more responsibility, and a better world. "1 


The fact is that it is 
the tactics used by the Society to advance these imposing objectives 
that result in the harsh criticism and condemnation that it has 


received. 


The Strength of the John Birch Society 
A 1961 California report on the John Birch Society describad 


Birch membership as being composed primarily "of wealthy business- 
men, retired military officers, and little old ladies in tennis 
shoes. "? This evaluation may have been accurate in 1961, but it 
seems quite certain that it would no longer be valid. While recent 
surveys indicate that a number of the far right groups are losing 
strength and that many have collapsed, the John Birch Society has 

had a continual gain in activities as well as in membership over the 
past few years. The organization and program outlined at Indianapolis 
have proved effective. More and more the Birch program is being 
spread and made more attractive by emulous young men such as Reed 
Benson and former Congressmen John Rousselot. Such spokesmen elevate 


the prestige and strength of the body. 





Isto » Look, and Listen, p. 4. 


2Stanley Mosk and Howard He Jewell, "The Birch Phenomenon 
Analyzed," New York Times Magazine, August 20, 1961. This article 
was based on a report for the Governor of California by Attorney 
General Stanley Mosk and Asst. Att. General Howard H. Jewell. The 
report was also inserted in the U.S. een a Record, CVII 
(August 15, 1961), 15869. 
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Welch's administrative organization must be mentioned when 
considering the strength of the Birch group. It has proven sound 
and very efficient. The step by step direct line of authority is 
a very effective chain of command. The small chapter units allow 
Welch close contact with the individual members. Each member is 
made to feel that he is a vital link in the anti-communist fight. 
Monthly memos are filled out by each member and sent by the chapter 
leader to Belmont. These mems report the members role in the 
"fight." This organization is the tool through which Welch's ideas 
and programs are multiplied rapidly into action throughout the 
villages and cities of America. 

Total Birch membership is not known. The Society does not 
publicly announce the number in their group. Estimates run from 
20 thousand to well over 100 thousand. Actual membership is probably 
somewhere between the two figures. It is known that the members 
are widely distributed throughout the nation and are especially 
strong in areas with a fundamentalist tradition like Southern Calif- 
ornia, Texas, and areas of the South. These members provide the 
strong financial base upon which the Society operates. Anmal- 
dues income in 1962 was over $700,000 which was $200,000 over 1961, 
Sales of Birch literature and donations added perhaps $300,000 more, 
giving the Society a working budget of near one million dollars. 

As of 1962, over 40 staff workers were employed in the home office. 
In addition, there were 35 fully salaried co-ordinators and 70 part 


time co-ordinators in the field. The staff payroll was close to 





1In 1962 Alan F. Westin estimated membership at sixty thousand. 
Weston, loc. cit., pe 240. 
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$12,000 a week.! The latest estimates suggest that in 1965 the 


Society will operate on an income in the neighborhood of two million 
dollars, 

The Society is continuing its long range projects against the 
United Nation, against Earl Warren, against local school officials 
and the P.T.A., against water fluoridation, against taxes, and against 


merchants who sell goods from Eastern Europe. But it is also attempt- 





ing to present itself as an organization made up of individuals of 
sound character with lofty aims. Since 1963 much emphasis has been 
placed on the importance of appearing as a sound body of respectable 
people of substance and standing. 

During this same period it was also organizing to attract other 
right-wing groups. By October, 1964, Dr. Arthur Larson, chairman of 
the Council of Civic Responsibility had linked twelve ultra-right 
organizations directly to the John Birch Society through top officers 


or principal financial supporters of each organization.” \Larson sees 





İFinancial figures are taken from Alan F. Westin, The Radical Right, 
p. 240, and financial statements filed annually with the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts as reported in the New York Times. Westin estimated 
Birch 1962 income $600,000 higher, but the $1,000,000 seems fairly 
accurate. The Birch report to members is included periodically in the 
Bulletin. This report does not deal in exact dollars and cents, but 
is informative. See Bulletin for December, 1961, pp. 15-19. 


The National Council for Civic Responsibility is an organization 
law, labor, education, and public affairs. It includes persons 
identified with both political parties. The stated purpose of the 
Council is to systematically inform the American people, through the 
mass media, "the truth about the John Birch Society and related 
radical reationary .. . groups, and about the mistatements on public 
issues and personalities that they are spreading on a rapidly increas- 
ing scale." Dr. Arthur Larson is chairman of the Council. He 
served the Eisenhower Administration in a number of key positions. He 
is an expert on international law and is at present, Director of the 
World Rule of Law Center at Duke University. 
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a coordinated policy directed by a sort of interlocking directorate 
resulting from this consolidated leadership. ! 

This consolidated right-wing "trust" provides strength far 
beyond the limited prejudices of a small fringe group. Dr. Larson 
reports that there are over 7,000 radio and television broadcasts 
weekly in all 50 states that are being aired by groups connected to 
the Birch Society. The propaganda programs sponsored by the twelve 
related groups cost upwards of $20,000,000 a year.” A large part of 
this money comes from substantial business enterprises that sponsor 
programs presented by members of this group. 2 Thus the Birch Society 
adds to its strength through an alliance among other right-wing groups 
which in turn are in alliance with strong business concerns. 

It is on the local scene where the full strength of the Birch 
Society has been exercised most successfully. For example, in Florida 
a new state law requires each high school to offer a course in Amer- 
icanism versus communism. Among the recommended instructional 
materials is literature prepared by the John Birch Society.4 

The Houston area has been strongly influenced by Birch programs. 
The schools use the film, "Communism on the Map" extensively. Often 


the film is accompanied by comments by a known spokesman for the John 





the twelve groups that Larson sees tied to the John Birch 
Society, their programs, and their connection are reproduced in 
the appendix of this study. 


2National Council of Churches, Bureau of Research and Survey, 
"The Radical Right," Information Service, October 10, 1964. 


3Tbid. $ pp» 8-9, 
my number of such cases are reported in a leaflet entitled 


"Rightwing Retreat from Freedom" issued by the National Council of 
Jewish Women in 1961-62, 
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Society or a related croup. A number of "objectionable" books 
have been removed from Houston public, school, and college libraries 
because of Birch pressure and influence.! 

The Birch influence has extended into every school in Texas 
through an organization, Texans for America, spearheaded by a wealthy 
rancher, J. Evetts Haley. This group shares many of the same goals 
and many of the same members with the John Birch Society. Beginning 
with the 1962 school year, avery history text used in the Texas public 
schools conformed to the ideological ideas of the Haleyites. That is, 
any texts dealing favorably with the United Nations, the New Deal, 
social security, federal income tax, George Marshall, or Tennessee 
Valley Authority have been excluded from the list of acceptable history 
books in Texas. 

The full strength of this group is realized when it is observed 
that the accepted textbooks adopted by the Texas Education Agency 
treated with favor the memory of Joe McCarthy, General MacArthur's 
role in wanting to bomb China during the Korean War, Calvin Coolidge, 
and "patriotic wars." In addition the accepted texts used "republic" 
to describe this country. The word "democracy" was not used in 
connection with American history. Laissez faire was treated as the 
only system of "American economics" in the accepted texts. 

In addition to the ban on history texts, the Texas group led 
by Haley is fighting all student exposure to such American authors as 
Carl Sandourg, Jack London, Lincoln Steffens, Upton Sinclair, Ernest 
Hemingway, Henry Steele Commanzer, Theodore Dreiser, Eric Goldman, 


and Allan Nevins. This campaign goes so far as to exclude any mention 





1Tbid. 
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in the bibliographies of testhooks, of the works of these and other 
writers.! 

Examples of this same type of strength and influence can be 
found throughout the country at the local level. Both the National 
Education Association and the Parent-Teachers Association have issued 
strong warnings to their members to be prepared for Birch-led moves 
to take over local school orcanizations. The National Education 
Association has also issued warnings to school boards, superintendents, 
principals, and textbook committees. 

On the political front the Birch organization has shown sizns 
of strength but has also suffered its greatest setbacks. It seems 
quite apparent that they do not possess the strength or the program 
to compete openly in the American political arena. Their successes 
have been gained through fronts or by operating behind the scenes. 

The closest the Birch Society has come to occupying a position 
of political strength on the national level was their active support 
of Barry Goldwater in 1964. They claim that their political approach 
"motivated by fundamental hopes and fears of religious intensity"? 
provide a program of strength far beyond that of traditional politics. 
Welch claims that members proved so helpful that it was a repeated 


observation that "a Bircher is worth a hundred ordinary E AT E 


lthis information as well as a complete coverage of the Birch 
strength in the educational field is found in part five of a six 
part article by Fred J. Cook, in the Nation. Fred J. Cook, "The 
Ultras" Nation, June 30, 1962, 596-601. Two good books which provide 
a general coverage of the critics who influence the public schools are: 
Mary Anne Raywid, The Ax-Grinders, (N.Y. MacMillan, 1962), and Jack 


2Sto » Look, and Listen, p. 4. 


3Tbid. 
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Both the Birch leaders and the supporters of Ralph Harding claim 
that the Society played a major role in the defeat of the Democratic 
Congressman from Idaho by a Conservative Republican, George Hansen. 
When it is remembered that Harding was a firm Johnson supporter and 
that Johnson carried Idaho quite easily, the claim may have merit. 

A complete study would be necessary to determine to what extent the 
Birch group aided in Hansen's victory. 

Perhaps the greatest political show of strength was their capture 
of the leadership of the Young Republicans in California. But this 
was done by typical Birch tactics rather than traditional political 
methods. In Congress they have supporters like Utt of California 
and Rivers of North Carolina. But they lost two valuable California 
seats held by announced members Rousselot and Hustand in the 1962 
electione Consequently, they have no real voice in official Washington. 

In Michigan they infiltrated and started gaining control of the 
newly formed conservative association immediately after it was organized. 
Those in control dispersed and formed a new organization called the 
Conservative Federation which vowed to keep radical elements out and 
maintain a position of respectability in the conservative movement. 

Also in Michigan, Richard Durant, the vice-chairman of the 14th District 
Republicans, renounced his membership in the John Birch Society when 
Governor Romney called him to task. Durant had been the best-known 
Bircher in Michigan and had provided the Society with a claim to a 


position of respectable political leadership in that state. 1 


I Barbara Holliday, reporter for the Detroit Free Press has 
studied the Birch Society in Michigan very extensively. The cases 
mentioned are taken from an address by Barbara Holliday to the 
National Education Association Convention in Detroit on July 4, 1963. 
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Probably one of the int ei neiitae tests on the political strenzth 
of the John Birch Society took place in North Dakota during the fall 
of 1961. After the death of Republican Congressman Hjalmar C. Nygaard, 
a special election was called to fill the vacant seat. John W. Scott, 
a wealthy farmer with full and open Birch support and a well-financed 
campaign, was defeated overwhelmingly by the regular Republican 
candidate, Mark Andrews. He also ran behind the Democratic nominee, 
John Hove. Scott received only 5,773 votes out of the 92, 536 caste! 

The North Dakota special election allows us to see in cold figures 
an example of Birch strength in actual members. It is not great. 
Senator Milton Young expressed an important point when he observed 
after the special North Dakota election that "only a small minority 
has been making all this noise." 

The fact that small numbers can make a big noise was re-emphasized 
in Phoenix. The United States Day sponsored by the Birchers in Phoenix 
to conflict with the United Nations Day in November of 1963 drew 
only 378 persons to a free program. The next day Senator Javits, an 
internationalist and a liberal, drew over 1,700 at $1 apiece to hear 
his United Nations speech.? 

However, more recent events may indicate that a different 
interpretation of the Society's political influence may be needed, 


The efforts of a number of leading Republicans to obtain an official 


party statement divorcing the Republican Party from any direct 


1See Newsweek, Nov. 4, 1963, pe 3435, for a coverage of the 
special election. 


“Thid. 


3Tbid. 
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connections with the John Birch Society resulted in only a general 
statement against all extremists and no mention at all of the Society 
by name. John Rousselot applauded the statement and called it splendid. 
Mary McGrory, Washington reporter, called it an eyeball to eyeball 
meeting with the Republicans blinking. A condemnation of Robert Welch 
as irresponsible wasas far as the party was willing to go. Perhaps 
they held back because of the need for money and the realization that 
a number of the sources of that money are sympathetic with or even 
supporters of the John Birch Society. However, it is a fact that the 
Society exercised enough influence to ward off an official denouncement 
of them by the Republican Party. 

The fact remains that the Birch group has shown strength mainly 
on the local level on matters local in nature. They have caused 
teachers to be fired, water to go unfluoridated and sponsors to drop 
certain television and radio programs. They were successful in keeping 
the slang dictionary out of certain public schools in California. 
They have had great influence on textbook selection in Texas and lesser 
success concerning textbook control in other areas. They have exerted 
enough pressure on some department stores to stop the selling of goods 
imported from Eastern Europe. They assisted in a move which convinced 
a transcontinental airline to abandon a plan to have the insignia of 
the United Nations on its planes, 
The Birch Society has lacked the strength to successfully accomplish 

goals concerning like matters when the organization under attack would 
not yield to their pressure. The 1964 Xərox case mentioned earlier is 


e 


lsee Saturday Review, September 30, 1961, pə 30 for an account 
of "Dictionary of American Slang." 
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a good example of a Birch program that failed. The Xerox people, 
unmoved and unafraid, carried through with their sponsorship of the 
United Nations program despite the Birch attack. The Birchers 
) 

eventually backed down. / The U.S. Rubber Company in 1963 supported the 
United Nations and became subject to a similiar Birch attack. The 
company held its ground, and the Society dropped the onslaught. 

Certainly at this stage the Birch Society could not be class- 
ified as a force of sufficient strength to operate within the bounds 
of traditional politics. The examples given earlier indicate that 
Birch political activity runs a close parallel to the losing efforts 
of Robert Welch in Massachusetts during the 50's. Therefore, shows 
of strength have come through the use of unconventional tactics rather 
than the traditional. Their connection with "Big Money" people may 


result in more political influence in the future; only time will tell. 





> may be said with assurance that the Birch Society has consider- 

able financial strength both in money controlled directly by the 
Society and in support which comes from associated groups and the 
wealthy business interests which support these groups., This consolidated 
group also provides a wide coverage for Birch ideas and programs. The 
influence and stature of the Society has increased with the addition 
of young men with the reputations and connections of John Rousselot 
and Reed Benson. Rousselot serves as National Publicity Director and 
White House as the Washington area coordinator. 

In the near future it appears that the real Birch strength will 
remain at the local level, concerning local matters. They will be 
heard on the national scene because of their vocal character, but 


there is no indication that the Society, operating under its present 
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ideology and using the tactics now employed, will exercise any 
significant or lastine influence upon the mainstream of American 


politics. 


America's Opinion of the John Birch Society 


Such matters as individual experience, education, religion, 
family background, means of livelihood and scores of other influences 
cause a person to express his opinion in the manner that he does. 
Thus what seems clear and true to one may be viewed by another in an 
entirely different light even though both are concerned with the same 
subject. A consensus is rarely found in any evaluation. Yet there is 
a real value in examining stated opinions. If the different evaluations 
are recorded, examined, and compared, certainly a better understanding 
of the subject being considered should result. With this thought in 
mind, a brief section containing recorded statements, evaluations, and 
opinions regarding the position of the John Birch Society in the 
American system should prove helpful in formulating a competent opinion. 

There is little difficulty in finding scores of statements on 
the John Birch Society, both pro and con. The man on the street 
has frequently written to his local newspaper editor regarding the 
Society. National leaders in religion, government, business, and 
labor have not been silent. Those in education have issued their 
judgments. Journalists and editors have written often. A number of 
national leaders of the Republican Party have been among the most vocal}; 
many are in opposition, others in firm support. The sams is true of 


Democrats. A small percentage of the many opinions that have been 
issued appear in the paragraphs that follow. 
Senator James 0, Eastland (D-Miss.) is chairman of the Senate 


Internal Security Subcommittees, a committee strongly supported by 


? 
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the Birch Society. In answer to inquiries asking the subcommittes's 
position on the John Birch Society, Senator Eastland issued a form 
letter stating that the subcommittee cannot endorse any organization 
officially. He then added his own evaluation of the Society. "The 
John Birch Society . +. . is known to be a conservative and anti- 
Communist organization, +» . . We are happy to state that it seems to 
be, from our records, a patriotic opeanizations” 

Another ranking Democratic Senator feels entirely different 
about the John Rirch Society. Senator Stephen M. Young (D-Ohio) is 
among the most outspoken critics of Robert Welch and the organization 
that he heads. In an August 15, 1963, Senate address, Young stated 
that "the Fascist John Rirch Society and others like it are as serious 
a threat to our security and way of life as internal communism." 
Young then said that he was willing to go even further and adds that 
"the radical right today is an even deadlier threat to our democratic 
traditions and institutions than are American adherents to communism." 2 

Earlier, in an April 4, 1961, article in the New York Times, 
Young used more vivid terms to describe the Birch leader and his 
program. He stated that “any mercenary demagogue has the right to 
express opinions, though discredited, unfounded, and false" but then 
described the Society's leadership as "Right-Wing crackpots"™ who 
"would undermine the very foundations of American democracy." Young 
claimed "these radicals of the Right have been practicing character 


assassination without regard for the truth." His final evaluation 


İ Nation, April 1, 1961, p. 274. Also reported in New York Times, 
March 21, 1961, p. 8. 


“U.S. Congressional Record CIX (August 15, 1963), 15178. 
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was that "they are the Know-Nothings of the twentieth century. "t 

Russell Kirk, one of the foremost spokesmen for the conservative 
point of view, sees Welch as "a nice man" who uses his own money, and 
believes what he says, but who has gone to extremes. Writing in 
America, Kirk had this to say about Robert Welch: 

But Robert Welch, never prepared for the role 

of political leader, is remarkably ignorant of the 

nature of the Communist conspiracy which he incessantly 

denounces; and the sound of his own words has led him 

to the verge of what Burke called "metaphysical madness !’@ 

Kirk adds that "since he founded his Society, he has done more to 
injure the cause of responsible conservatism than to act effectively 
against communism, "? 

Kirk is joined in this analysis of Welch by such noted conservatives 
as William F. Buckley, Barry Goldwater, Fulton Lewis Jr., and Walter 
Judd. Judd feels Welch lacks the judgment necessary to lead an effective 
anti-Communist move. Goldwater has repeatedly urged that Welch resign 
his position of leadership in the Society. Lewis has been equally as 
critical of Welch's direction of the Society. None of these condemn 
the Society as such but only Welch's leadership. 

The editors of National Review, after explaining that they were 
not pushed into opposition to Robert Welch by the "Liberal juggernaut," 
summed up their opinion of “the Founder" by joining with the recognized 


conservative spokesmen mentioned above in stating that “Robert Welch 


lNew York Times, April 4, 1961, p. 18. Young's Birch thoughts 
are well presented in the Saturday Evening Post, January 13, 1962, 
Pe hafa 
aA 
2 America, February 17, P. 643-644, 


3Tbid., Pe 644, 
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is damaging the cause of anti-Communism. "1 

One of the Birch Society's most prized endorsements is that of 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. This is the same 
Cardinal Cushing who offered the prayer at President Kennedy's 
inauguration. The erdorsdnent was in the form of a 1960 note to 
C. M. Crawford of Los Angeles. The note was used as a Birch advertise- 
ment in Southern California. 

It reads; 


Replying to your recent letter, I beg to advise 

you that I do not know of any more dedicated anti- 

Communist in the country than Robert Welch. I 

unhesitatingly recommend him to you and endorse his 

John Birch Socisty.2 
Cardinal Cushing confirmed his endorsement of Welch at an April 
dinner at Stonehill College. However, the Cardinal issued a strong 
denouncement of the Birch group in 1964 when informed that they 
contended that President Kennedy aided the Communist movement. He 
later announced that he had been misled into condemning the Society 


and offered to allow Welch to print his letter of apology in the 


Bulletin. It is interesting to note that the editors of the Pilot, 





the official publication of the Boston Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
which Cushing heads, feel that the "John Birch Society movement, with 
all kinds of good intentions allowed, is unbalanced, excited, and 


definitely out of focus." The Chicago Archdiocese's newspaper, New 


SS 


LA conservative view of Welch is reported in National Review, 
February 13, 1962, pp. 83-88. Wm F. Buckley Jr., Editor of 
National Review, has been critical of Welch, on methods and unfounded 
charges. A more recent National Review evaluation can be found in 
National Review, Octo. 19, 1965. 


“Nation, April 15, 1961, p. 314. See also New York Times April 6, 
1961, p. 16 and Christian Century, May 6, 1964, p. 596. 
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World, edited by Reverend William F. Graney joins the Pilot in 
opposition to the Society. Graney feels that the present pasting 
the John Birch Society is taking in print is deserved and fortunate. 

There is little evidence of any substantial Jewish support of the 
views expressed by the Birch Society. Rabbi Emmanuel Rackman, honorary 
President of the Rabbinical Council of America expresses the opinion 
that "the United States is confronted with serious dangers from the 
narrow Fascist-like and bigotist Birch Society." Rabbi Robert I. 
Kahn of Houston is equally critical of Welch and claims the Society 
operates on "frantic fears" and that Welch has no ideal other than his 
own "poorly concealed bid for personal power. . .." The leaders of 
the Rabbinical Council of America are of the opinion that it is 
essential for the Attorney General's office to conduct a full scale 
intensive investigation of the Society and its programs. 

The Reverend Dr. Charles R. Ehrhardt, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Phoenix expressed the opinion of most of the 
leaders of the leading Protestant sects, when he told his December 17, 
1961, congregation that “anti-commnism has become a god in the lives 
of those who do not have the true God as their a Aa The National 
Council of Churches echoes this evaluation and has spent a great deal 
of time and money to refute the doctrine expounded by the Birchers 
and their associates. But the fundamentalist Protestant groups are 
among the most avid supporters of the Birch program and ideals. The 


charge "of widespread Communist infiltration" makes sense to them. 


iNew York Times, April 19, 1961, pe 28. 


2Louis Cassels, "The Rightist Crises in Our Churches," Look, 
April 24, 1962, p. 42. 
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They have viewed with distrust the efforts of the National Council of 
Churches to adapt their faith to the social problems of modern times. 
The transition seems to them to be a movement toward socialism or 
communism. They support those who join them in this concern. 

The nation's columnists and editorial writers are as split in 
their evaluation as are the politicans and religious leaders. Lucius 
Beebe, in a San Francisco Chronicle column dated March 18, 1963, 
reported that "no group or organization in the history of America 
politics or public life has been subject to such a prolonged, concerted, 
malicious, mendacious, determined, and hysterical smear at the hands 
of supposedly responsible publicists as the John Birch Society." 

Beebe adds that many people "see in the alleged subversion attributed 
to the Birchers what used, once in the almost forgotten past, to be 
known as plain American patriotism." Two months later a sister California 
(R-Calif.) Senate blast at the Birch Society and related groups. The 
editorial concluded with an “amen" to the Senator's words, "they 

(the Birchers) are anything but patriotic. Indeed, a good case can 

be made that they are unpatriotic and downright un-American. For they 
are doing a devil's work far better than Communists could do." It 

is interesting to note that the editors of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
which ran Beebe's pro-Birch column, joined Senator Kuchel "in his 
rejoinder of ‘nuts’ to this paranoid nonsensee" The Chronicle chal- 


lenzed additional Senators and Congressmen to "stand up and declare 


1san Jose Mercury, May 6, 1963, Editorial page. 
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themselves." One of the most favorable newspaper coverages of the 
John Birch Society was that of George Todt in the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner durinz the fall of 1962. Todt reported that he admired 
Welch's fight against Communism and Fabian socialism but could not 
accept his unfounded charges against Eisenhower, Dulles, ani Nixon. 
Todt, like Beebe, reported that "some of the worst examples of slander 
and libel ever directed against citizens of this nation have been 
hurles thouchtlessly at the John Birch Society. "? 

Few newspaper people have openly endorsed Welch or his organization. 
A number of writers: like Todt, disclaim any connection but firmly 
defend the position taken by the Society on key issues. The liberal 
periodicals such as Nation, New Republic, and Progressive have. openly 
condemned Welch's group. The leading magazines controlled by religious 
organizations such as Commentary, Christian Century, and America are 
equally as firm in their condemnation. Of the three leading weekly 
news magazines, Time and Newsweek have been critical, while U. S. News 
and World Report has been silent. William Buckley's very conservative 
National Review has been as harsh on Welch as any. William S. White 
sees the Birch-type Rightist movement as another "temporary boil on 
the body politic" caused by the pressures of modern times, White is 


certain that the "healthy, conserving processes of American life will 


lsee United States Congressional Record CIX (May 28, 1963) 9692. 


2Todt's editorials on the John Birch Society were placed in the 
U.S. Congressional Record, CVIII, (October 30, 1962), A 7909, A 7911, 
A 7919. 
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push the sore off" if only those seeking a sensation will not spread 
the "infection."! Alan Westin feels the Birchers represent a second 
round of opposition to the U. S. bipartisan policies in world affairs.” 
Henry S. Reuss joins the spokesmen of both parties as rating the 

Birchers as "something between, or combining, am un-American threat 
and an un-funny joke. "? 

With the exception of Goldwater's flirtations and Ezra Taft 
Benson's kind words, few major political figures have wished to be 
identified openly with the Society. 

Richard Nixon endorsed the Los Angeles Times editorial stand 
against the Birch Society in a letter to the editor. He added that 
"one of the most indelible lessons of human history is that those who 
adopt the doctrine that the end justifies the means inevitably find 
the means becomes the end. '” 

The late President John F. Kennedy discussed the Society briefly 
in a Los Angeles speech on November 18, 1961. He called the Birch 
Society a "discordant voice of extremism" and then warnedt 

Thers have always been those fringes of our 

society who have sought to escape their own 

responsibility by finding a simple solution, an 

appealing slogan or a convenient scapegoat. 

Men who are unwilling to face up to the 


danger from without are convinced that the real 
danzer comes from within. 


‘qian F. Westin, "The Deadly Parallels," Harper's, April, 1962, 
pe 25- 


2Tbid., pe 26. 





JHenry S. Reuss, "Birch Bark, Birch Bite," Commonweal, May 9, 1962, 


Pe 617. 


ne York Times, March 19, 1961, p» 5l. 
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They look suspiciously at their neighbors and 

their leaders. They call for a man on horseback because 

they do not trust the people. They find treason in 

our finest churches, in our highest courts and even in 

the treatment of the water. 

They equate the Democratic party with the 

welfare state, with socialism and socialism with 

communism. They object quite rightly to politics 

intruding on the military--but they are anxious for 

the military to engage in politicos. 

The Birch Society is a firm supporter of the FBI and feels its 
anti-Commnist fight should be expanded. They like to quote from 
J. Edgar Hoover. Yet, J. Edgar Hoover does not have fond feelings 
for the Society's "self-proclaimed" superior understanding of 
communism and how to fight it.” Hoover warns that the Birchers make 
the very mistake the Communists are so careful to avoid. They 
"concentrate on the negative rather than on the positive. They are 
merely against communism without being for any positive measures to 
eliminate the social, political, and economic frictions which the 
Communists are so adroit at exploiting." Hoover then requests that 
those who advocate such measures review recent history am he reminds 
us that “both Hitler and Mussolini were against communism, However, 
it was by what they stood for, not against, that history has judged 
them"? 

No official spokesmen can be found for any of the recognized 
associations dealing with education that openly support the John Birch 


Society. The American Federation of Teachers sees the John Birch 





1 New York Times, November 14, 1961, p. 1. 


ŽLouis Cassels "The Rightest Crises in Our Churches" Look, 
April 24, 1962, p. 42. 


3Ibid. 
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Society as a threat to American liberties. Their leaders have 
evaluated personalities rather than issues and presented propaganda 
rather than information. "t The PTA has been a prime target of the 
Birchers from the beginning. PTA leaders have been on the alert and 
have prepared to fight attempts to use the organization for purposes 
other than for which it was established. The PTA has a proud demo- 
cratic tradition and resents Birch authoritarian tactics. The local 
chapters have been encouraged by the national office to appoint a 
committee to study the Birch Society and then report to the members 
concerning it.” 

The only official governmental examination of the Society was 
conducted by the California Senate Factfinding Subcommittee on Un- 
American Activities at the request of Mr. Robert Welch. ? Senate 
President pro Tempore, Hugh M. Burns, served as Chairman of the 
bi-partisan investigation team comprised of five Senators. The 
factfinding committee gained its information from documents, inter- 
views, closed hearings, and other typical investigative proceedures. 
On June 12, 1963, it presented its report to the President of the 
Senate, who in turn presented it to the Senate body. 

The conclusions of the subcommittees proclaimed the Society "to 


be a Right, anti-communist, fundamentalist organization." The report 


1 Tbid. 


2Information concerning P.T.A. programs can be obtained from 
National Congress PTA, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago. 


JRobert Welch is perfectly willing to have his organization 
investigated officially by a subcommittee of either the house or 
the Senate. In fact he has welcomed such an investigation on 
occasion. Although many legislators, including Rousselot and 
Hiestand, have advocated a complete examination, no serious move 
in that direction has been made at the National level. 
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indicated that the Society was dominated by Robert Welch, but that 
it was not secret or fascist in its organization. The investigating 
team concluded that the accusations that it was fascist and secret 
could not be supported by evidence. 


The Efficiency Research Bureau conducted a private investigation 





of the John Birch Society in Orange County, California, and came up 
with the conclusions very similiar to those of the Senate subcommittee. 
It concluded that personal prejudices were brought into the Society 

by converted members and were not a part of their doctrine. They 
determined that the Society was an anti-Communist movement open to 
anyone interested in joining or attending meetings.” 

The opinions given in the preceeding pages indicate very clearly 
the truth of what was said in the beginning of this section. An 
evaluation of any subject is merely an opinion based on one's own 
views and interests. In this case the subject has been an organization 
called the John Birch Society, the opinions mentioned were those of 
intelligent, learned people. Yet, what seemed clear and true to some 
was viewed by others who are just as wise as being repugnant and 


out of line. There is no consensus, only opinion. 


Inwelfth Report of the Senate Fact Finding Sub-Committee on 
Un-American Activities, California Senate, 1963, p. 62. The complete 
report can be obtained for $1 from American Opinion, Belmont, Mass. 
or from the State of Californias. The California Senate Fact Finding 
Sub-Committee on Un-American Activities is re-examining the Birch 
Society as of 1965. At the time of this study the findings have 
not been published. This investigation is not receiving the 
publicity from the Birch Society that the 1963 Report received. 

This report should be available from the State of California soon. 


2U.S. Congressional Record, CVIII (June 14, 1962) A44+53. 











CONCLUSION 

This study has been an attempt to examine objectively the 
ideology of the John Birch Society. It has concentrated on the 
stated beliefs and known actions of the Society. No open or biased 
attack has been intended. Questions have been asked when they seemed 
pertinent. Defense of the Society has been offered when it seemed 
deserved. Expressed opinions (pro and con) have been recorded. This 
conclusion is a final word and an additional evaluation. 

Political criticism is legitimate and desired in the American 
system. Policies concerning such areas as federal welfare programs, 
the United Nations, agriculture programs and foreign policy are by no 
means final. They must be subject to continual examination. Conserv- 
atives, as well as liberals and moderates, agree on this. But criticism 
should be conducted within the framework of civic responsibility. To 
use the tactics of the enemy in the name of Americanism is out of place. 
When a group resorts to such actions, it removes itself from political 
respectability and becomes a part of what Theodore Roosevelt called 
the "lunatic fringe" of society. This the John Birch Society has done. 

It is not the basic beliefs of the John Birch Society which place 
it in the radical camp, but it is rather the methods and supporting 
ideology that have developed to advance those beliefs. Respectable 
conservative thought concerning collectivism, simple government, foreign 
relations and the role of government in agriculture is not essentially 
different from that advanced by the Society. For example, Otis 
Chandler, publisher of the conservative Los Angeles Times, is very 


critical of much of our government policy, yet his paper was among 
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the first to repudiate Welch. David Lawrence, editor of U.S. News 
and World Report, is a conservative critic, but he has offered no 
support to Robert Welch. Henry Hazlitt is as anti-Keynesian as 
Welch, yet he wants no connection with "the Founder." Former New 
Dealer, Raymond Moley, agrees with the Society on many subjects but 
does not wish to be identified with them in any way. Wilhelm Ropke, 
well-known German professor of economics, supports Welch's anti- 
collectivist and anti-Keynes beliefs and advocates simple government 
supported by pure ETT The list of respectable conservatives 
who share many of Welch's views could be extended to cover pages» 
Yet, none are supporters of the Birch Society or its program. Why? 
The difference lies in the approach in advancing those beliefs. 
Responsible groups work through the accepted political system. They 
offer alternative policies and criticize through rational open 
discussion. The Birch group and its many allies not only oppose 
government policy, but they denounce the accepted political system. 
They see conspiracy and treason as reasons why their views are not 
accepted. They cannot see that trouble and failure can come from 
sources other than traitorous leaders. They see the world as black 
and white; any conflict is a conflict between good and evil. Because 
they claim a religious-like truth, they will not accept the suggestion 
that they may be wrong. Thus they take their ideology out of the 
rational, responsible area of debate and place it in the irrational, 
irresponsible sphere of untenable doctrine. This is pseudoreligion. 


This is political fanaticism. 





lRopke's thoughts are recorded in Wilhelm Ropke, Social Crisis 
of Our Times, (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1950.) 
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Welch is a dramatist employing crisis as a means to advance his 
aims. His followers provide an audience ready to co-operate with tha 
hero of the production. Like the crowd at a western movie, they 
become emotionally involved but always look to the hero to speak 
and lead and act and solve the dramatic difficulties. And like the 
movie star in light clothes and mounted on a white horse, the retired 
candyman appears at just the right moment to champion the cause--be 
it water fluoridation, infiltration of the local PTA or attacking Earl 
Warren. One asks how can so many follow? History is full of such 
followings. 
Perhaps it is as Barbara Holliday suggests: Birchism is a state 


of minds! 


If so, we are all guilty on occasion of a degree of Birch- 
ism. When we look for scapegoats or spread half-truths, we are guilty, 
When we become impatient with the democratic process or become 
intolerant and see no merit in the views of others, again we are 
guilty. When we allow fear to motivate our every move and look for 
a fixed vocabulary to express prejudice, we are looking for Birch- 
like solutions. If we were to allow these feelings to dominate our 
actions, we could easily slip into the stage audience of the Robert 
Welch production. Fortunately, most people do not allow these 
feelings to dominate their actions. The Birchers do. 

An organized activist program, easy solutions to difficult 
problems, possession of a religious-like truth which offers a saving 
plan under a dynamic charismatic leader, plus a claimed understanding 


of the true threat of comminism--this is the Birch appeal. Many 


laddress to National Education Association Convention at Detroit, 
Michigan, July 4, 1963. 
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reach for it. Those who are afraid find it very appealing to look 
to the wise leader who claims to understand true danger and offers 
himself and all that he has so that others might be saved. Those 
who have lost faith in their government or religion find comfort. 

A number of self-made rich, who oddly enough accumulated their 
wealth during the very years which Birch doctrine condemns as the 
period in which the free-enterprise system was destroyed, provide 
money and support to oppose the "evils" in Washington. In addition 
the Society is supported by many well-meaning people who for some 
reason feel abused and lone for the "good old days." In most cases 
Birchism provides a home, a belief, and a plan of action for those 
looking for a simple salvation from the complex problems of today. 

Americans have in the past had little regard for Birch-like 
ideological doctrine in politics. American political parties are 
not rigid or ideologically based. The United States political 
tradition is a blend of common sense and a desire to win. Political 
changes are made without revolution. Adjustment to the constant 
social and technical change is made without disposing of the system. 
This is impossible when men are tied to a rigid, Birch-like ideology. 

There have always been groups who would change things by placing 
political action and organization in ideological camps, but the 
majority has never accepted such doctrine. It is a credit to the 
American system that it has always tolerated such extremism. It is 
an additional credit that its open-democratic nature assures the 
eventual repudiation of fanaticism. 

The Birch idea of an easy solution to difficult problems mst 
be challenged. Simple answers do not exist. It is impossible to 


trace all problems to one source. It is equally impossible to find 
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the solution in a single monolithic organization whichclaims to know 
the "truth." 

Should not we question Welch's technique of making charges with- 
out documentation? We must insist on sources and not accept as true 
the extreme charges against our country and its leaders without 
positive proof. Upon reading Birch publications, one feels that it 
is possible that Welch is convinced his writings should be treated 
as scripture. If this is so, we must remind the "Founder" that 
Mohammed credits Allah and the Biblical prophets write "thus saith 
the Lord." 

We must reject the idea of government based on idealistic 
concepts of imagism. The idea of a saving few, made up of exceptional 
individuals, must not be accepted. Such imagism has led to modern 
concepts like that of the "master race," and our experience with 
Hitler is too recent to think of that. 

We must examine our relationship with the federal, state, and 
local government. We must evaluate our views concerning the churches 
and the schools. We must audit our feelings concerning such organizations 
as labor unions, farm groups, and business associations. Most of all, 
we must examine our relationship as individuals with each other. If 
we have lost faith in the integrity of our fellow citizens as well as 
the organizations that conduct the affairs of our nation, what do we 
have to recommend our system to others. If being anti-Communist 
results in this type of fear and division should not we ask more as 
proof of the worth of an organization than merely "it is anti- 
Communist?" 

We must examine American history and critically interpret its 


meaning. We must not accept without study the opinionated views of 
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self-proclaimed experts. 

We must examine the Birch condemnation of democracy as a 
"weapon of demagoguery." We must insist that Mr. Welch explain the 
place of Thomas Jefferson, the Declaration of Independence, Bacon's 
Rebellion, Andrew Jackson, Walt Whitman and forty million immigrants 
in American history in relationship to his oft-spoken divorce of 
democracy from America. If he can provide such an explanation, 
perhaps it will seem logical to hate and fear today's leaders who 
advocate extending to all the rights and privileges enjoyed in much 
of the past by the selected few. 

Today's democrats mist challenge those who would end democracy 
and look for each solutions to current problems from a man on a white 
horse. We must recall Jefferson's warning when confronted by the 
anti-democrats of his days. "Sometimes it is said that man cannot 
ba trusted with government of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with 
government of others? Or have we found angels in the form of kings 
to govern him? "Í 

We must question the idea of absolutism which is the root of 
Birch thinking. We must not allow fear or difficult times to cause 
us to turn to a self-appointed charismatic leader who claims to have 
the "truth" and offers himself as the "savior" of mankind. Just as 
Aristotle rejected Plato's "philosopher kings," so must we reject one 
who speaks ex cathedra today. 

We must remind Mr. Welch, his followers, and his allies that 


Birch truths are not necessarily American truths. For centuries 


Í Arthur Me. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson, (New York, Mentor 
1964) pp. 191-192. Abridged edition of 1945 publication of Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 
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certain individuals have occupied themselves with defining the final 
truth. A few have claimed to have found it. But of the few there 

is not even a modest number who are in agreement as to their findings. 
There is not a single claimed truth which is not denied by someone who 
is equally as wise as the one who proclaims it. Thus when one discusses 
truth, he is not dealing with a fixed formulated matter but rather with 
a relative thing which, in fact, is an ethical truth only upon the 
individuals or groups that claim it. 

What of the future? Although all indications are that the John 
Birch Society is growing and becoming more active, its future is not 
assured. Those who look for a man on a white horse usually have an 
eye for a greater man on a more magnificent steed. Such men as ex- 
senator and ex-Presidental candidate, Barry Goldwater, and National 
Review's William Buckley, are asking Mr. Welch to resign as head of 
the Birch Society in order that conservatives might be viewed in a 
better light. Goldwater has started his own Free Society group and 
has welcomed RBirchers. Buckley has repeatedly challenged the tactics 
of Welch in his conservative magazine. Only time will determine the 
fate of the Birch group and their place in the conservative camp. 

No matter what the fate of the Birch Society, history reminds 
us that, as always, we will hear derogatory statements amd charges 
concerning our government and our leaders. We will always hear ominous 
warnings about the downfall of America. We will contime to see 
evidence among some of doubt, misgivings and lack of confidence in 
the future of this nation. 

As Americans facing the difficult problems of today's complex 
world, there is reason for great concern; but there is no reason for 


despair. Of course we must recognize the vast problems of our day and 
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challenze them, but we must refuse to be among those who lose faith 
and then search for others as the cause of that lost faith. Let us 
not be among those whose only contribution is negative--to complain, 
to condemn and destroy. Let us build on the positive. It not this 
America's tradition? 

Finally we conclude this study with the admission that Robert 
Welch, the Founder, is inadequately treated here. We have presented 
the philosophy and the actions of the Birch Society without any effort 
to analyze the Founder himself or to account for his personal commitment 
to the cause he serves. His own explanation is presented; his mission 
is to oppose the Comminist conspiracy everywhere he encounters it, 

But for students interested in a more thorough investigation of 
personal motives this will not satisfy. We reported that he under- 
took his task after a successful business career, after several trips 
abroad, after some attempts in politics, and after a period of serious 
study. We cannot oppose any man for serving his convictions, nor can 
we oppose him for his dedication to a cause. We can be critical of 

the cause itself; a cause which we have found to be distorted by 

Mr. Welch's failure to adjust the picture in his mind to the real 

world outside. We have found his approach to foreign and domestic 
problems for the most part irrational and fabricated. He has shunned 
the burden of the statesman and the politician. He prefers his present 
role as a man on a white horse sitting in judgment of everyone who 
fails to accept his explanation of events. He has not the time nor 

the disposition to grapple with the real problems of our time. His is 
a call for a general rightness leaving him no time for useful criticism 
of governmental policy. With this appeal he is drawing off a political 
following who like himself have not the disposition to grapple with any 


but the illusory things. 
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Appendix A 


Two letters written by members of the John Birch Society 
which illustrate the religious-like feeling that many members have 
toward the Society. These letters are taken from The Time Has Come, 


a Birch Society publication. 
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Besins Addins i Frank wW. Gaydosh Hemme Address 
62 N. Main 81, Carbondals, Pa. R D. 2, Uniondale, Pa 
Phose 283-4280 Phone 6724211 
MAY GOD HAVE MERCY ON US. d we feegatl 
The objective of Soviet Commanion te 
fo ensave the World! Jamuary 3, 196% 
The John Biroh Society 
Belmont 78 > 
Massachusetts 
Gentlement 


ås a businessman, I have always tried to anticipate and prepare for 
all the risks connected with my home and business. 

I carry fire, windstorm damage and liability insurance on my home. 

I can carry workmen's compensation, comprehensive liability, fire 
and theft insurance on my business. 

I have life insurance in event that I die to take care of my family, 

I have a retirement policy to take care of me when I'm too old to 
Works 

I have prepared for all eventualities except one. 

å friend of mine in Cuba had all the above coverages and yet be lost 
everything, He didn't have the most important insurance in the world 


TODAY; ANTI-COMMUNISM INSURANCE 
I am not going to make the same mistake as my Cuban friend made. 


as of today, I am buying ANTI-COMMUNISM INSURANCE. 

While there are other good companies selling ANTI-COMMUNISM INSURANCE, 
I think the best is THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY. 

I am enclosing my check for One Hundred ($100.00) Dollars as my Jamu- 
ary ANTI-COMMUNISM INSURANCE payment and will continue to send at least 


100.00 per month until further notice. s i 
P 3747f- Ian 81964 Yours for God and Country, 


CITIZEN'S CODE OF CONDUCT 


“I will never Jorget that I am an American Citlsen, responsible for Frank ee Gaydosh 
and dedicated to the principles that made my country free. I Trust in God | 
and in the United States of America.” 


Enc. check 
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10 Wright Place 
Scaradale, KY. 


December 20, 1006 
984 7 
jan 24 


Ur, Robert Welch 
Belmont 76, Masa, 


Dear Wr. Wolchi 


IN the December bulletin you state thet the next 12 months immediately 
aheed of us now seem to offer us our least best chance of pulling togethor 
enough strength and a sufficiently expanded organization to make the odds 
more manageable. Ive been a member for 2 years now, and that's long enough 
to know thet you have a habit of proving right. 


Even though I work hard at our Biroh projects studying, writing,and 
chapter leader, I was still shocked by thie statement in our December bulletin. 
I realized it was time to do some serious thinking end adding,y 


We are not rich, in fact wellive in a 4-room apartment and are expecting 
our 4th child in the middle of January, We have skrimped and saved during 
the 6 years weve been married(and before)and now have been able to save 
enough money for a small downpayment on a house. The thought of having a 
yard for our children to play in made the sacrifices necessary to save this 
money easy. The thought of having our children taken away from us and 
brought up under this Godless barbaric tyranny make bunk beds in their 
present room a yery pleasant reality, and we pray alternative, 


I am enclosing a check for $1,000 for my lifetime membership. I hape 
if things go all right to also raise our donations in the M.M.N. If, so you 
say, the next twelve months are so vitally important, I think it is of the 
utmost necessity that a real campaign for lifetime memberships be started. 
If many of our members realize the importante of the next twelve months, I 
am sure they will be willing to sacrifice $1,000. Even If they don't have the 
amount, they can Lorrow it from a bank und pay it buck over a period of 
several years, (as time permits). If 5,000 members sent in lifetime mombor- 
ships, that would add up to $5 million dollurs. If 50,000 members did, it 
would give you $50 million to work with in the next twelve months. 


You say yourself, all we need ia the resources to make rapid enough add- 
itiona to our educational army. Why worry about houses, cars and college? 
Let's get the resources to save thin Ohasotthnintyaa civilization before this 
most important year is gone. 


J Very truly yours, 


‘ BOT hee 
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Appendix B 


A directory of ultra-right organizations linked directly to 
the John Birch Society through officers or financial supporters of 
each organization. This directory is prepared by the Council for 
Civic Responsibility under the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur Larson. 


Dr. Larson is the former director of the U.S. Information Agency. 





Americana Jor Constitutional Action 


Program: A political action group dedicated to clecting 
and re-electing conservative and ultra-conservative mem- 
bers of Congress, formed as a reaction to the Americans 
for Democratic Action. ACA publishes an index of voting 
records of Congressmen and Senators, rating them as 
to de,vee of conservatism, Local chapters are active in 
politien| eaimpalgia, 

What They Soy; “Americans have been running away 
from their own revolution in order to embrace an arma- 
ment program saturated with Marxist ideology.” 

Birch Links: Vice Chairman and Secretary, Gencral 
Bonner Feilers, Birch Endorser. Treasurer, Charles Ed- 
ison, Member, Editorial Advisory Committee, Amer- 
ican Opinion, Birch Society Magazine. 


America’a Fisture 


Program: In addition to the weekly commentary by 
R. K. Scott broadcast on 365 stations, and the newsictter 
which draws from the broadcasts, the group publishes 
pamphlets and books voicing extremist views. It also is 
the sponsor and financer of “Operation Textbook," a 
group which evaluates textbooks in use in public schools 


for their coverage of American society, economy and gov- 
| ernment, 


What They Say: The group’s secretary, Rosalie M. 
Gordon, in a book, Nine Men Against'America, said 
". .. the Supreme Court has struck down practically 
every bulwark we have raised against the Communist 
conspiracy in America... .” 

Birch Links: Thomas Anderson, Trustee, member 


Birch National Council; F. Gano Chance, Trustee, mem- 
ber Birch National Council, 


Christion Crusade 


Program: This organization was founded and is headed 
by Rev, Billy James Hargis, In addition to sponsoring 
daily political-evangclistic programs on 55 radio and 7 
television stations, the group publishes a weekly news- 
Jetter and pamphlets and brochures. 

What It Says: Ina signed pamphlet titled “No Room 
in the Inn—Or The U.N.” Hargis said: “We slapped 
Christ in the face at the setting up of the United Nations 
in San Francisco, in Apnil, 1945, just as surely as the 
Jews slapped Him on the night of His betrayal 2,000 
years ago. We gave in to Communist pressures and 
agreed to make no mention of Jesus Christ, or God, The 
Father, in the United Nations Chambers, From the. be- 
ginning, there has been no room for Him in the U.N... .” 
He also has said: “For 14 years, I thought the ‘ism’ that 
was the greatest threat to our nation was Communism. 
Now, I am convinced it is liberalism. The liberals have 
the finances and numerical strength the Communists 
lack; yet their socialistic objectives are much the same 
.». To bea real good liberal, you’ve got to be 100 per 
cent stupid... ,” 

Birch Links: Billy James Hargis, member of Birch So- 
ciety's Committee of Endorsers. 


Cliristian Freedom Foundation 


Program: This group is the vehicle of Howard E. 
Kershner ‘whose ‘Comnuentiity on the News” is broad- 
‘ y -A 
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cast on approximately 148 rarlig stations weekly. Kersh- 
ner is also editor of Christian Lconomics, a fortnizitly 
Magazine intertwining religion and economics, and he 


also writes a weekly syndicated column which gocs to 
about 700 newspapers. 


What It Says: In a speech at Harding College in 1961, 
Kershner said; "We are driven to the conclusion that evil 
men in strategic positions with the aid of their dupes, 
stooges and fcllow-travelers have been able to mold public 
opinion in our country and shape governmental policy 
along lines that are hurrying us onward to destruction. 
In a real sense, the Communists have taken over our 
country and have greatly influenced our major economic, 
fiscal, military and foreign polleiea! 

Birch Links: The principal financial support for the 
Christian Freedom Foundation comes from J, Howard 
Pew, who is a member of the Editorial Advisory Commit- 
tec of the Birch magazine, American Opinion, and is also 
a stockholder in Robert Welch, Inc. 


Church League af America 
(also called National Laymen'’s Council) 


Program: Research Section maintains “five tons of 
fles” and “over 850,000 cross-referenced index cards on 
all organizations and individuals who had aided the cause 
of subversion.” Since 1962, it has sponsored a weekly 
15-minute radio program carried on 17 stations in eight 
states. It conducts a Alm rental service which distributes 
such films as “Communism On The Map," which was 
produced by the National Education Program at Hard- 
ing College and based on sections of the Birch Society's 
Blue Book, i 

What They Say: “Communism and theological mod- 


ernism are as one.” The Girl Scout Handbook is “un- 
Anicrican,” 


Birch Links: Two members of the Board of Directors, 


E. L. Wiegand and Mrs. H. Dillon Winship, are on the 
Birch Society’s Committee of Endorsers. 


` Citizens Foreign Aid Committee 


Program; Publishes weekly newsletter ‘Facts on For- 
eign Aid” regularly urging cutback or elimination of aid 
funds. 

What They: Say: Describes itself as “crusading to kill 
the foreign aid program.” 

Birch Links: National Director, General Bonner Fel- 
lers, BirclY Endorser; Vice Chairman, Clarence Manion, 


Birch National Council; Chairman, J. Bracken Lee, 
Birch Endorser. 


Conservative Society of America (Courtney Complex) 


Program: Publishes the “Independent American” and 
runs right wing broadcasts of 39 radio stations. 

What They Say: Get out of the U.N. Eliminate the 
income tax. Free the government of “infiltration by sub- 
versive agents,” 

Birch Links: Board of Directors includes the follow- 
ing Birch Endorsers: Medford Evans, Dan Hanson, E. 
Merrill Root, Maj. Gen. C. A. Willoughby, George J. 
Hess, J. Bracken Lee, R. W. Oreli. 


Liberty Lobby 


Program: “A monthly newsletter of, by and for the 
American right wing.” Also publishes brochures such as 
“How to Write Your Congressman,” by Billy James 
Hargis, ~ 
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What They Say: Oppose Federal aid to education. 
Favor repeal of the income tax, and withdrawal from 
the U.N. 

Dirch Links: Board of Policy includes: Tom Ander- 
son, National Council member; Billy James Hargis; J. 
Bracken Lee; and E. L. Wiegand, all Birch Endorsers. 


Manion Forum 


Program: Weekly radio programs on 240 radio sta- 
tions. Promotes "Conservative Clubs.” Now claims over 
4,000 such clubs secking charters from Manion, 


What They Say: To wage war by television, radio and 
the printed page against (1) the confacatory, Marxist 
income tax; (2) wanton torelen nid squandering; (3) 
Socialistic “public power"; (4) destruction of states’ 
rights; (S) futile conferences with Kremlin gangsters; 
(6) ridiculous budgets; (7) Federal aid to education ; 
and (8) unrestrained labor bossism, 

Birch Links: Clarence Manion, member National 
Council Birch Society. 


National Economic Council 


Program: Publishes semi-monthly economic news 
letter. 

What They Say: “Ail branches of American life, es- 
pecially such unsuspected areas as the Christian churches, 
have been infiltrated by Communists." On the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court: “Warren has led the job of 
making the court one of the strongest allies Moscow has 
in America.” 

Birch Links: President, Mark M. Jones, Birch En- 
dorser; Founder, Merwin K. Hart, deceased, was Birch 


Endorser; Constance V. Dahl, Executive Vice President, 
Birch member. 


Dan Smoot Report 


Program: Publishes weckly report and runs nationwide 
radio-TV broadcasts on 70 radio stations, and 40 televi- 
sion stations, 

What They Say: Calls for impeachment of Earl War- 
ren; suggests "that the Cuban invasion fiasco was or- 
ganized betrayal, planned in Washington and Moscow.” 

Birch Links: Leading financial supporter is D. B., 
Lewis, a member of the Council of Endorsers of the 
Birch Society. 

We the People 


Program; Holds an annual Constitution Day rally 
(One featured Robert Welch on subject "This is a re- 
public, not a democracy.) Also issues “Home Study 
Kits.” 

What They Say: Wants impeachment of Earl Warren. 
Investigation of National Education Association. ‘Wants 
to get out of the United Nations, “You cannot expect 
the American people to sacrifice to fight the enemy if the 
President does not act now to clean the enemy out of our 
State Department.” 

Birch Links: President, Tom Anderson, is on National 
Council of Birch Society. Board members include: C. W. 
Pavey, E, Merrill Root, J, Bracken Lee, all Birch En- 
dorsers, and Revilo P. Oliver, member of the Birch So- 
ciety National Council, 


Radical Right Broadcasters 


Nine of the leading Radical Right broadcasters ac- 
count for over 7,000 programs a week over_radio and 
television stations. The following spot map shows the 
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location of "only seven key extremist-sponsnred rariio 
Programs taped and distributed to stations tnrougiiout 
the country... ." They are: “Life Lines”; “Dan Smoot 
Reports"; “Manion Forum”; "Howard Kershner"; 
"Christian Crusade"; "20th Century Reformation 
Hour"; and, "America's Future.” 


AN? RIGHT WING BROADCASTS 





Source: National Council for Civie Responsibility, 1964. 


The nine leading groups or individuals responsible for 
over 7,000 programs a week over radio and television 
include the following, according to the National Council 
for Civic Responsibility : ° ' 
Howard Kershner 


This 15-minute commentary on the news by Kershner 
is broadcast weekly on 148 stations in 41 states, It is 
financed by the Christian Freedom Foundation, which is 
largely supported by J. Howard Pew, oilman, and mem- 
ber of the Editorial Advisory Committee of American 
Opinion, the Birch magazine. 5 
Manion Forum 


A weekly 30-minute commentary by Clarence Manion, 
member of the National Council of the Jolin Birch So- 
ciety, broadcast weekly on 240 radio and 30 television 
stations, 

Dan Smoot 


A 15-minute weckly commentary by Smoot, broadcast 
on 70 radio and 40 television stations, Leading sponsor 
of the program is D. B. Lewis, an Endorser of the John 
Birch Society. 

America’s Future 


A 15-minute commentary by R. K, Scott, broadcast on 
365 stations in 48 states sponsored by America’s Future, 
on whose Board of Trustees serves Thomas Anderson 
and F. Gano Chance, both members of the National 
Cotincil of the Birch Society, i 
Independent American Radio Edition 


A. 15-minute weekly program broadcast on 39 stations 
in 18 states, written by Kent and Phoebe Courtney, 
whose Conservative Society of America has many Birch 
Endorsers on its Board of Directors 
Billy James Hargis 


A 30-minute daily broadcast on 55 radio and 7 tele 
vision stations, sponsored by Hargis’ Christian Crusade. 
Hargis is an Endorser of the Birch Society. 
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Appendix C 


Birch sponsored recruitment ad that 


appeared in many U.S. newspapers following 


the assassination of President Kennedy. 









The President of the United States has 
heen murdered by n Marxist- Communist 
within the United States 


It has been pointed out by the Hon. Mar- 
tin Dies, since the assassination, that "Lee 
Harvey Oswald was a Communist,” and 
that when a Communist commits murder 
he is acting under orders. The former Con- 
gressman, head of the original Dies Com- 
mittee, is prohahly second only to J. Edgar 
Hoover in first-hand knowledge acquired 
from early and long experience in investi- 
goung Communist activities 


The Hon, J Edgar Hoover snid in ñ 
speech on Octoher 18. 190: "We are nt war 
with the Communists, and the sooner each 
red-hlooded American realizes thot the 
hetter and safer we will be,” He emphatic- 
ally repeated this statement on December 
3, 1963 - - ten days after the assassination. 
And this is none the less war because the 
Communists conduct it according to their 
usual methods, without regard to civilized 
rules or human decency. 


Norisitin character for (he Communists 
to rest on this success. Instead, we can 
expect them to use the shock, grief, and 
confusion of the American penple, result- 
ing from the assassination of our President, 
as an opportunity for pushing their own 
plans faster. Also, we shall he subjected 
to an ever grenter barrage of distortions 
and falsehoods, simed at imposing on the 
nation a completely false picture of the 
situation and of the forces at work. They 
have to subvert our minds as well as our 
institutions 

For five years The John Birch Society 
has said that, regardless of the external 
threat, Communism was s serious internal 
menace in the United States. And we were 


THE TIME HAS COME 


nght. This has now been proved, tragically 
hut conclusively, to the deep sorrow, nut 
also to the profound alarm, of all good 
Americans, The time has come for those 
kood Americans to join us in this fight 
against the powerfully organized “masters 
of deceit.” For, as Edmund Burke once 
wrote: "When had men comhine, the good 
must associate; else they will fall one hy 
one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle.” 


The John Birch Society is nn educational 
army, nnd our only weapon is the treth. 
Rut George Washington stated our proh- 
lem well: “Truth will ultimately prevail 
where there is poins taken te bring it to 
light." We take tremendous pains in prn- 
portion to our numbers and our strength, 
and all we need to win ts that enough other 
patriots join us in our determination and 
ir lobors. For there is nothing the Com- 
munists fear so much in the whole world 
today as having the American people learn, 
too sorm, the truth ohout their purposes, 
their methods, and their progress. 


If you oppose the Communist conspiracy 
hy learning and spreading the truth, you 
may expect to he smeared ns viciously as 
we have heen for five years. Rut you will he 
helping to save your family and your coun- 
try from the same cruel tyranny that hos 
already heen imposed on a hillion human 
beings, 


The time has come for every red- 
blonded American ta react assuch. Ifyou 
have the willingness to lenm and the cour- 
nge to support the disturbing truth, use 
the coupon below. It will he without any 
obligation on your part, and We shall not 
contact you further unless or until you 
request us to do so 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


The John Birch Society 
Belmont, Massachusetts 02178 
Gentlemen: 


Belmont, Massachusetts 02178 


Tener Comment Wa) Coe A G Meet, fe, Fan E Rach Clarence E Masan, BOF iatan 





me your Special Packet, containing the 
basic materials from which | can obtain 
a thorough understanding of what The 











O Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part, a sheet of preliminary 
information about the Society. 

O For the enclosed one dollar, please send (Name) 
me your Introductory Packet of THE d 
OHN BIRCH SOCIETY. (Address) 

or the enclosed five dollars please send 









John Hirch Society is, how it works, and 
what it hopes to do. 
Sincerely, 
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Application For Membership 
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THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 
Belmont, Massachusetts 02178 


Gentlemen: 


This is my application for membership in the 

Chapter of THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY, for one year 
from this date, and for automatic renewal each year 
thereafter, unless I resign in writing. I understand 
the dues schedule printed on the back of this sheet, 

as applicable to myself. 


If my application is accepted, I agree that my mem- 
bership may be revoked at anytime, by a duly appointed 
officer of the Society, without the reason being stated, 
on refund of the pro rata part of my dues paid in 





advance, 2 
Sincerely, 
` (Name) 
i E E a E 
(Address) ` i ; 
EE E A E EE 
ae reer ee 
Date . Application Approved 
By 
Dues Received 
Title 





Abstract of “Shouting at the Rain: The Voices and Ideas of Right-Wing Anti-Communist 
Americanists in the Era of Modern American Conservatism, 1950-1974” by Samuel 
Lawrence Brenner, Ph.D., Brown University, May 2009 

This dissertation seeks to accomplish four goals: first, to trace the development 
and history of ultra-conservative anti-communist conspiracists — who referred to 
themselves as “Americanists” — from the emergence of Americanist speakers near the 
beginning of the 1950s, through the creation of Americanist grassroots organizations such 
as the John Birch Society near the end of the 1950s and the political heyday of 
Americanism in the early-to-mid 1960s, until the eventual marginalization and slow 
decline of Americanism as a political and social force in the mid-to-late 1960s. Second, 
to focus attention not only on the messages and goals of Americanist leaders, but also on 
the ideas, views, and concerns of ordinary Americanists, as reflected through letters 
Americanists wrote to each other, to national magazines and conservative periodicals, to 
Robert Welch and the John Birch Society, to Dr. Fred Schwarz and the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade (CACC), and even to J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. Third, to 
address some of the stereotypical views of the Birch Society and its allies — primarily that 
Americanists were vicious racists and anti-Semites akin to George Lincoln Rockwell and 
the American Nazi Party — and to explore what were in fact ambiguous and nuanced 
attitudes toward African Americans, Jews, anti-Semitism, racism, Zionism, and the civil 
rights movement. Fourth, to demonstrate that many of the members of the Birch Society, 
attendees at the CACC’s “Schools of Anti-Communism,” and listeners to Clarence 
Manion and Dan Smoot shared a coherent political ideology, which they called 


“Americanism,” and saw it as their task to inform Americans about the benefits of free 


market economics, religion, states’ rights, and personal autonomy and the grave dangers 
of communism, liberalism, collectivism, atheism, and one-worldism. 

This dissertation is divided into three parts: Part I traces the history of 
Americanism and Americanists between the early 1950s and the early 1970s. Part II 
focuses on the critical period between 1958 and 1965, and uses letters and messages to 
determine what typical Americanists were thinking, saying, and doing during a time of 
great political and social change. Part III examines the complicated Americanist views of 


racism, anti-Semitism, African Americans, and Jews. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On an August night in 1961, 16,000 eager anti-communists packed into the Los 
Angeles Sports Arena — with another 1,500, who were not lucky enough to get seats, 
thronging outside and listening to the program — to hear a lecture from former president 
of the Screen Actors Guild and future president of the United States, Ronald Reagan, on 
the subject of communist subversion of America’s youth. “You’re a target,” Reagan 
announced to the audience, which was largely made up of women and teenagers. 
“Communists will appeal to your rebellious nature . . . they will make you feel your 
patriotism is hollow. Then they will fill up the vacuum with their philosophy.” Among 
those in attendance to hear Reagan speak at the rally, which was billed as the “Southern 
California School of Anti-Communism,” one of a series of bi-coastal “Schools of Anti- 
Communism” sponsored by Dr. Fred Schwarz’s ultra-conservative Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade (CACC), were actor John Wayne and singer Pat Boone. Boone in 
particular received a “ringing ovation” when he told the audience that he would rather see 
his four girls “shot and die as little girls who have faith in God than have them die some 
years later as godless, faithless, soulless Communists.”! 

The energetic and enthusiastic anti-communist scene at the Sports Arena was 


repeated with even more pomp two months later, when in October of 1961 Schwarz 


returned to Los Angeles to hold “Hollywood’s Answer to Communism,” a massive rally 





' “Youth Prime Red Targets, Reagan Says,” Los Angeles Examiner, August 31, 1961. 
1 


that filled the Hollywood Bowl nearly to capacity and that required two hundred 
American Legionnaires to serve as ushers and 350 Boy Scouts to form a massive color 
guard in the opening ceremonies.” “Communism is total evil,” declared Connecticut 
Democratic Senator Thomas Dodd, one of the headliners of the “school,” to the 15,000 
attendees and the television audience. “It is all black . . . There is nothing good about it. 
Its means are evil. Its ends are evil.”? Thousands of Americans attended the rally 
alongside approximately fifty Hollywood stars, including Reagan, Robert Stack, Jimmy 
Stewart, Roy Rogers, Donna Reed, and Ozzie and Harriet Nelson, the eponymous stars of 
the iconic 1950s television sitcom The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet Among the 
Americans at the rally were members and clergy of nearby churches, students and 
policemen from the local universities and communities, and committed ultra-conservative 
anti-communist conspiracists from across the country, including members of the by-then 
notorious John Birch Society. 

In addition to Dodd, attendees at the Hollywood rally heard from: W. Cleon 
Skousen, a former FBI agent, former faculty member at Brigham Young University, and 
former chief of police of Salt Lake City who had become a professional anti-communist 
speaker; Charles Douglas “C.D.” Jackson, a former agent of the Office of Special 
Services and Eisenhower White House manager who was at the time of the rally the 


publisher of Life magazine; Minnesota Republican Representative Walter H. Judd; Jack 


? “Anti-Red Rally Told to Seek ‘Total Victory,” Los Angeles Times, October 17, 1961. 


; “Biggest Anti-Red Meet Held Here,” Los Angeles Mirror, October 17, 1961; “15,000 Hear Bowl Attack 
on Reds,” Los Angeles Examiner, October 17, 1961. 


4 «Red Infiltration is Being Fought, Says Jack Warner,” Hollywood Boxoffice, October 23, 1961, W-1; 
Murray Schumach, “Coast Film Rally Against Reds Set,” New York Times, October 16, 1961. Walt Disney 
was also listed by the New York Times as being among the supporters of the rally. 


L. Warner, the head of Warner Bros. Pictures; and of course the CACC’s Fred Schwarz, 
an Australian physician turned evangelical anti-communist preacher and author.” Serving 
as a “spokesman for Hollywood,” Warner announced that, about 25 years before, 
Hollywood had been “selected as a prime target for infiltration” by communism, which 
was why the film industry was turning out in force to support the rally. The Los Angeles 
Mirror reported, however, that “the enthusiastic audience . . . reserved much of its 
applause” for Skousen, the author of The Naked Communist, who presented a five-point 
plan for fighting communism. Among Skousen’s wildly popular suggestions were that 
the Communist Party in the United States be “completely, totally, legally outlawed,” that 
western nations immediately halt all food exports to communist countries, and that “the 
United Nations charter be re-written and that organization be recaptured or we get out of 
it” 

Ultimately, an estimated four million people in six western states watched the 
Hollywood Bowl rally on thirty-three stations televisions.” In the weeks following the 
Hollywood rally, moreover, the lectures from the rally and from the Southern California 
School of Anti-Communism were condensed into a film version, also entitled 
“Hollywood’s Answer to Communism,” which was shown on television station WPIX in 
New York. The three-hour show was sponsored by the Schick Safety Razor Company 


> Shortly before the rally, Life had run a short article that was sharply critical of the “far right revivalists” of 


Ia 6 


the CACC, and Jackson was at the rally to apologize for his magazine’s “mistake.” For the Life story, see 
“Far-right revivalists,” Life, September 1, 1961, 39. Schwarz was born in Australia, and for his entire life 
retained his Australian citizenship, refusing to apply for United States citizenship. 


€ W. Cleon Skousen, The Naked Communist (Salt Lake City, UT: Ensign Publishing Co., 1958). 
7 “Biggest Anti-Red Meet Held Here,” Los Angeles Mirror, October 17, 1961. 


8 Arnold Foster, Civil Rights Director of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, “Troubled 
Americans Listen to Clamor From the Far Right,” Canadian Jewish Review, March 2, 1963. 


and by Technicolor, Inc., which were two of the three companies that sponsored the 
Hollywood Bowl telecast in the West.” The program, wrote the New York Times’ 
longtime television critic and “conscience of the industry” Jack Gould, “served to 
introduce in the East Dr. Fred C. Schwarz . . . whose potential national influence has been 
described . . . as probably greater than the leadership of the John Birch Society.” Gould 
questioned both the historical accuracy of the presentation and WPIX’s decision not to 
offer editorial comment alongside the telecast. The program, Gould concluded, 
“reflected the Crusade’s greater degree of sophistication in comparison with some earlier 
anti-communist movements.” '” Gould was by no means the only observer to view the 
telecast or the rallies with suspicion; some observers were far more vociferous. “That 
Bowl was jammed full of nuts!” one speaker reportedly shouted at a Defend the Bill of 
Rights Rally at the Park Manor Hotel in Los Angeles on October 20, 1961. “Are we 
going to let them get away with this sort of thing?” '! 

The Southern California School of Anti-Communism and the Hollywood Bowl 
rally were among the most well publicized events hosted by and attracting ultra- 
conservative anti-communists. The rallies were also somewhat unusual for so closely 
tying “mainstream” conservative figures such as Reagan and Dodd together with ultra- 


conservatives such as Schwarz and ultra-conservative messages such as Skousen’s. 


° Richard F. Shepard, “Anti-Red Rallies to Be Televised,’ New York Times, November 1, 1961. 


1 Jack Gould, “TV: Christian Anti-Communism Crusade Here,” New York Times, November 3, 1961. For 
Gould’s reputation in the television industry, see Glen Collins, “Jack Gould, Critic, Is Dead at 79; Covered 
Television for The Times,” New York Times, May 25, 1993. 


'' FBI Memo to Special Agent in Charge (SAC) of the Los Angeles office from FBI Special Agent 
[censored], December 19, 1961. FBI Files, “Christian Anti-Communism Crusade,” LA File # 62-4580, 
Section 1. The transcript of the rally was furnished in a written document handed to the reporting FBI 
agent. 


Nonetheless, these rallies were examples of a larger trend in the late 1950s and early 
1960s: the emergence of grassroots ultra-conservative, anti-communist, and even 
conspiracist movements in which ordinary Americans sought to expose and oppose 
communism through understandable and even tangible daily activities, such as writing 
letters, circulating petitions, distributing literature, and attending talks and seminars. 
During the period between 1950 and 1970, tens of millions of Americans encountered the 
words and ideas of such ultra-conservative anti-communist conspiracist — or, as these 
ultra-conservative anti-communist conspiracists wished to label themselves, 
“Americanist” — organizations as the John Birch Society and the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade and of such Americanist writers, thinkers, and leaders as Schwarz, 
Robert Welch, the founder of the Birch Society, Clarence Manion, the former dean of the 
University of Notre Dame Law College, Dan Smoot, a former FBI agent and television 
moderator, and Edwin Walker, a United States Army general who had effectively been 
cashiered for requiring his troops to read Birch Society-style literature in order to learn 
about the communist enemy. 1 

“A powerful tide of right-wing thought and actions has been running through the 
country as a whole for about two years,” wrote St. Louis Post-Dispatch Washington 
correspondent Richard Dudman in 1962. “It has yet to reach a high water mark.”'? In 
the years immediately before and after Dudman made his observation, Americanist 
organizations, leaders, and individuals worked furiously to spread their messages of 


opposition to communism, socialism, liberalism, and “one-worldism,” support for 





12 5 $ . é š : : 
This dissertation generally adopts the terms “Americanism” and “Americanist” to refer to ultra- 
conservative anti-communist conspiracists. 


BRichard Dudman, Men of the Far Right (New York: Pyramid Publications, Inc., 1962), 9. 


personal autonomy and free market economics, love of religion (and especially 
Christianity), and — most importantly — grave concern over what Americanists viewed as 
a successful attempt by the international communist conspiracy to infiltrate America’s 
government, schools, and churches. In spreading these messages, Americanists activated 
and excited many thousands of Americans who, while worried about communism, had 
been largely politically apathetic. At the same time, however, Americanists with their 
secretive ways frightened millions of other Americans, who (in the wake of the 
Hollywood blacklist and the Second Red Scare of the late 1940s-1950s) became 
convinced that political extremists and fanatics were in effect attempting to seize control 
of the United States. Ultimately, these Americanist organizations flourished until the 
mainstream conservatives, worried that they were being tarred as extremists, moved in 
the mid-to-late 1960s to attack and marginalize their Americanist cousins on the political 


Right. 


“Tt will not, I suspect, be a very controversial claim to say that twentieth-century 
American conservatism has been something of an orphan in historical scholarship,” wrote 
Columbia University History Professor Alan Brinkley in a seminal 1994 article in the 
American Historical Review. “It is hard to argue that the American Right has received 
anything like the amount of attention from historians that its role in twentieth-century 
politics and culture suggests it should.” 4 Brinkley’s criticism helped draw attention to 


the dearth of academic histories of conservatism, leading to a situation that is far different 





'4 Alan Brinkley, “The Problem of American Conservatism,” The American Historical Review 99 (1994): 
409. 


today from the one he described in 1994. Since the publication of Brinkley’s article, a 
number of historians and journalists, including Lisa McGirr, Jonathan M. Schoenwald, 
Donald Critchlow, and Rick Perlstein have responded to Brinkley’s challenge to expand 
the historical record to include ideologies other than liberalism.” In their books and 
articles they, along with many other historians now publishing on the subject of the 
Right, have focused on the origins and development of conservatism, the ideological 
movement which helped to sweep Ronald Reagan into the presidency in 1980 and which 
continues, in one form or another, to influence politics into the current day. 

Still, despite this increased attention to conservatism, much work remains to be 
done to explain how — even amidst the great liberal triumphs of the New Deal and the 
Great Society — many Americans increasingly began to look toward thinkers and political 
actors who preached the supposed dangers of government, the horrors of socialism, and 
the perfidy of liberals. This dissertation represents an attempt to add to the historical 
scholarship on modern American conservatism by focusing attention on the words, ideas, 
and actions of individuals and organizations on the “ultra-right” or Americanist right, 
who have heretofore been largely either ignored or else marginalized by those seeking to 
explore the growing power of conservatism as a political force in the United States during 


the late twentieth century. 


15 See, for example, Donald T. Critchlow, Phyllis Schlafly and Grassroots Conservatism: A Woman’s 
Crusade (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2005); Lisa McGirr, Suburban Warriors: The Origins 
of the New American Right (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2001); Rick Perlstein, Before The 
Storm: Barry Goldwater and the Unmaking of the American Consensus (New York: Hill and Wang, 2001); 
Rick Perlstein, Nixonland: The Rise of a President and the Fracturing of America (New York: Scribner, 
2008); Jonathon M. Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing: Extremism and the Rise of Modern American 
Conservatism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001). 


The historiography on Americanism and Americanists is certainly not complete, 
and still fails to present an accurate view of the nature and ideas of Americanist 
organizations and their members in the 1950s and 1960s. For years, political figures, 
journalists, and historians — including such famous academics as Daniel Bell, Richard 
Hofstadter, and Seymour Martin Lipset; such famous conservative journalists and writers 
as William F. Buckley Jr. and Frank S. Meyer of the National Review; and advocacy 
authors such as Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein, respectively the national 
director and the general counsel of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith during 
the 1960s — either mocked the Americanists as extremist fools or dismissed the John 
Birch Society and its allies as orthogonal aberrations in the political, cultural, and social 
development of the United States in the twentieth century.'° Writing in 1971, for 
example, William W. Turner, who had left the FBI to become a senior editor at the New 
Left political and literary magazine Ramparts, noted that “Despite being [a] household 
word, [the John Birch Society no] longer plays a dominant role on the right.”'” “In the 
final analysis,” opined John George and Laird Wilcox in a 1996 essay entitled “The John 


Birch Society: A Plot to Sell Books?”, “it’s difficult to find any significant, enduring 





'© Examples of works treating the John Birch Society and its Americanist allies in this fashion include 
Richard Dudman, Men of the Far Right (Pyramid Publications, Inc.: New York, 1962); Milton A. Waldor, 
Peddlers of Fear (Newark, NJ: Lynnross Publishing Co., Inc., 1966); and William W. Turner, Power on the 
Right (Berkeley CA: Ramparts Press, 1971). More modern works included David H. Bennett, The Party of 
Fear (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1988); Sara Diamond, Roads to Dominion: Right 
Wing Movements and Political Power in the United States (New York: The Guilford Press, 1995); and John 
George and Laird Wilcox, American Extremists: Militias, Supremacists, Klansmen, Communists, & Others 
(Amherst, MA: Prometheus Books, 1996). Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein were especially 
prolific, publishing several books and book-length reports slamming the Americanist right. Their books 
included Danger on the Right (New York: Random House, 1964); Report on the John Birch Society 1966 
(New York: Random House, 1966); and The Radical Right: Report on the John Birch Society and its Allies 
(New York: Random House, 1967). 


17 Turner, Power on the Right, 15. 


effect the [John Birch] society has had upon the United States. The John Birch Society 
will probably linger for a few decades longer and then fade into the history books.”'* “In 
the end the Birch Society could not revive the Red Scare,” concluded David H. Bennett 
in the 1988 Party of Fear. “It proved to be only the most publicized of many 
anticommunist efforts in the 1960s, perhaps the last convulsive gasps of this form of 
antialien extremism in American history.”"” 

Even those historians who have portrayed the Right and the Americanists as 
having a richer history than that of ultimately unimportant extremists have not always 
done so accurately. Writing in his 1983 book, The New Right, 1960-1968, for instance, 
historian Jonathan Martin Kolkey attempted to describe how the “New Right” — a group 
he suggested consisted of a combination of representatives of reactionary wealth, a 
reactionary community elite, the sunbelt nouveau riche, southern “rednecks,” the 
forgotten right, evangelical Protestantism, the Catholic Radical Right, a Catholic 
isolationist tradition, a Protestant isolationist tradition, elements of the military, and 
various Hollywood celebrities and intellectuals — felt about various issues.” Kolkey, 
however, conflated all elements of his New Right, and so missed the significant 
differences among them. Typical was his use of the writings of the viciously racist 
professor of Classics Revilo P. Oliver to describe how the entire New Right viewed race: 

“Race, like sex,” Revilo P. Oliver stressed, “is a fundamental and 


unalterable biological fact.” The New Right firmly believed that the Black 
and White races differed significantly in basic intelligence, creativity, and 





1 George and Wilcox, American Extremists, 195. 
Bennett, Party of Fear, 323 


2 Jonathan Martin Kolkey, The New Right, 1960-1968: With Epilogue, 1969-1980 (Washington, DC: 
University Press of America, 1983), 156. 
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talent. Thus the mentally inferior Black man could never function 

successfully within the intellectually demanding atmosphere of Western 

Civilization.” 

In other sections of the work Kolkey quoted Robert Welch alongside Barry 
Goldwater in order to suggest that the New Right disapproved of the Johnson 
administration’s handling of the war in Vietnam. Kolkey similarly linked the editors of 
William F. Buckley’s National Review with George Lincoln Rockwell, the founder and 
fuehrer of the American Nazi Party, a man who regularly signed his letters “Heil Hitler!” 


99 66. 


As Kolkey’s work demonstrates, historians examining the “New Right,” “right-wing 
extremists,” or “ultra-conservatives” of the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s have often painted 
with too broad a brush, concluding that everyone to the right of Dwight Eisenhower was 
acting together and was working toward the same goals using the same methods, all the 
while holding the same ideas and opinions. The right wing of the Right in the 1950s- 
1970s, however, was far more complex than this monochromatic picture suggests. 

In recent years the new generation of scholars exemplified by McGirr and 
Perlstein has begun to reevaluate the importance of Americanist ideas, individuals, and 
organizations in the development of modern American conservatism. The individuals at 
the grass roots who “organized study groups, opened ‘Freedom Forum’ bookstores, filled 
the rolls of the John Birch Society, entered school board races, and worked within the 


Republican Party,” argued McGirr in her 2001 Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the 


New American Right, “became the ground forces of a conservative revival — one that 





*! Ibid, 156. Oliver cited in American Opinion, (January, 1963), 38. Oliver was heavily involved in 
Americanist politics until he was either kicked out of the John Birch Society or else chose to resign in a 
controversy over his racism and anti-Semitism. For more on Oliver and the Birch Society’s response to his 
anti-Semitism, see chapter 9. 
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transformed conservatism from a marginal force preoccupied with communism in the 
early 1960s into a viable electoral contender by the decade’s end.”” “Often dismissed as 
a fringe group composed of conspiracy theorists,” agreed Schoenwald in his 2001 A Time 
For Choosing: Extremism and the Rise of Modern American Conservatism, “the JBS was 
far more complex, played a historically understated role as a faction in the conservative 
movement, and helped to chart the course of postwar conservatism in America.”” “The 
Birchers are just the kind of persistent outliers that have always had their effect on 
American politics, but who must ever remained doomed . . . to suffer only the enormous 
condescension of consensus-addled elites who only know how to think about political 
actors that poll higher than 15 percent,” wrote Perlstein, the author of the 2001 Before the 
Storm: Barry Goldwater and the Unmaking of the American Consensus, in an article for 
In These Times. “It is true that the John Birch Society has worked remarkably hard to 
make it remarkably hard for anyone but a partisan to take it seriously. But it has also put 
a discernable imprint on American political culture for more than 40 years.” 

Ultimately, it is Schoenwald who does perhaps the best job of explaining how the 
Americanists fit into the framework of the developing conservative movement and the 
political debates of the 1960s and 1970s. “Filling the vacuum [of grassroots political 
activity] in the early 1960s were a number of extremist organizations, heretofore ignored 


or belittled by most chroniclers of the era,” he notes. 





 McGirr, Suburban Warriors, 4. 
23 Schoenwald, A Time For Choosing, 98. 


* Rick Perlstein, “Fringe Benefits: Do the John Birch Society and Ralph Nader Have Anything In 
Common?” In These Times, January 8, 2001. 
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Led by Robert H.W. Welch, Jr.'s John Birch Society (JBS), far rightists 
turned to conspiracy theories to explain how the nation was aiding its own 
demise. Welch created a national organization to sell his particular brand 
of conservatism and in the process attracted almost 100,000 members and 
the attention of the Kennedy administration and the Republican Party. 
Typically dismissed as a collection of 'kooks,' the JBS performed much 
like a third party: it forced the GOP, the Democrats, and conservatives of 
all types to respond to its agenda. Moreover the complex organizational 
hierarchy helped create a new kind of conservative activism. In 
neighborhoods and towns scattered across the country, small groups of 
Americans comprised the beginning of what became a national protest 
movement, challenging the status quo and refusing to compromise. The 
JBS helped develop a conservative movement culture, or those 
components critical to a political movement or campaign that might not be 
expressly political. Rallies, letter drives, social events, and a variety of 
local projects all helped Birchers hone their skills, spread the word of 
conservatism, and become more deeply invested in American politics. For 
some members the society was an end unto itself, while for others it was a 
starting point, an introduction that led to much more.” 


Still, even these more recent works by accomplished scholars such as McGirr, 
Critchlow, and Schoenwald, while they have effectively portrayed ultraconservative 
grassroots conservatives and the members of the Americanist right as contributing to the 
development of modern American conservatism, have not presented fully the history and 
importance of such organizations and individuals. Rather, these historians have centered 
their examinations on the development of the ideological or political movement of 
conservatism.” With conservatism and the eventual electoral victories of Ronald Reagan 
at the center of their focus, these historians have reasonably placed the Americanists 
closer to the edge of the picture. The history of the ultra-conservative anti-communist 
conspiracists, however, is more important than such a relative position suggests; it is 


therefore necessary to shift the focus and the frame of reference so as to concentrate on 





R Schoenwald, A Time For Choosing, 9. 


26 Perlstein, for example, focuses in Before the Storm on tracing the importance of Clarence Manion to the 
nomination of Barry Goldwater in 1964. 
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this group of leaders, writers, organizations, and activists who made such a splash 
(however temporarily) on the national stage. 

In studying the Americanists, and in particular in studying the Birch Society, 
among the most important Americanist organization in the United States between the late 
1950s and through the middle of the 1960s, it is possible to make the mistake of 
confusing publicity and notoriety on the one hand with influence and importance on the 
other. As both McGirr and the conservative scholar William Rusher noted in 2002, 
historians studying the origins of conservatism must be careful not to exaggerate the 
importance of the John Birch Society in the development of that ideological movement.” 
The Society, Rusher argued, “will deserve a chapter in the history of the conservative 


9928 


movement that remains to be written, but not more. McGirr was more charitable, 


allowing that she fully agrees “with Bill Rusher that the Society will merit but a chapter 
(albeit a rich one) in a larger history of the movement’s trajectory since 1945.””” 
Rusher’s and McGirr’s points are well-taken: in the history of conservatism, the John 
Birch Society and even its allies must take a back seat both to the intellectual 
development fostered by such figures as Russell Kirk, William F. Buckley Jr., and even 
Rusher himself on the one hand and the political development fostered by grassroots 
activists such as Phyllis Schlafly and political elites such as Ronald Reagan on the other. 


At the same time, however, both Rusher and McGirr were speaking of analyzing 


the importance of the John Birch Society largely or even solely in the context of the 


*7 William Rusher, “Toward A History of the Conservative Movement,” Journal of Policy History 14.3 
(2002): 321-330; Lisa McGirr, “A History of the Conservative Movement from the Bottom Up,” Journal of 
Policy History 14.3 (2002): 331-339. 


28 Rusher, “Toward A History of the Conservative Movement,” 330. 
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development of modern American conservatism. Viewing the Birch Society and its 
Americanist allies in this manner would be akin to viewing the anti-war protesters who 
campaigned for Eugene McCarthy in 1968 solely as elements in the development of 
modern liberalism, or even viewing the anti-corporate progressives who supported Ralph 
Nader’s ideas in 2004 but who worked and voted for John Kerry solely as elements in the 
development of the Democratic Party’s modern philosophy. In part, the Americanists in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s made common cause with the Republicans and 
“mainstream” conservatives because they supported some of the Americanist views of 
Barry Goldwater and because they deeply opposed what they saw as the collectivist and 
anti-American policies of Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society. Simply because some of 
Nader’s supporters worked for and supported the mainstream Democratic candidate does 
not mean that the Naderites did not have an ideology of their own — and does not mean 
that their sole historical importance will be as a chapter in the history of Kerry’s failed 
bid for the presidency before the resurgence of the Democratic Party and the election of 
Barack Obama.*’ The Americanists too had an ideology of their own, and it would 
similarly be a mistake to view their history solely in the context of the development of a 
related but ultimately independent political movement. 

Just as Rusher and McGirr are correct in asserting that Americanists played an 
important but limited role in the development of conservatism, then, Rick Perlstein is 


correct in asserting that the John Birch Society and its Americanist allies have placed a 





%2 Will Tacy, “Naderites No More,” Mother Jones, February 25, 2004. 
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“discernable imprint” on American political culture for more than 40 years.*’ Anyone 
who has heard Bob Dylan’s recording of Talkin’ John Birch Paranoid Blues, watched the 
fluoride-fearing general in Stanley Kubrick’s Dr. Strangelove, or seen the buffoonish 
character of Major Frank Burns on M*A*S*H teaching non-English speaking Koreans to 
say “get us out of the UN” is familiar with some of the ideas of and stereotypes about 
Americanists. As such, it is necessary to focus some attention on what adherents of this 
philosophy and ideology thought, said, and did during a period of the twentieth century 
marked by enormous social and political change in the United States. 

This dissertation seeks to accomplish four goals: first, to trace the development 
and history of ultra-conservative anti-communist conspiracist speakers, writers, and 
organizations from the beginning of the 1950s through the end of the 1960s, during the 
rise, political heyday, and eventual marginalization and decline of Americanism as a 
political and social force. Second, to focus attention not only on the messages and goals 
of Americanist leaders, but also on the ideas, views, and concerns of ordinary 
Americanists, as reflected through letters Americanists wrote to each other, to national 
magazines and conservative periodicals, to Robert Welch and the John Birch Society, to 
Dan Smoot, and even to J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. Third, to address some of the 
stereotypical views of the Birch Society and Americanists in general — primarily that 
Americanists were vicious racists and anti-Semites akin to Rockwell and the American 
Nazi Party — and to explore what were in fact ambivalent and nuanced attitudes toward 


African Americans, Jews, anti-Semitism, racism, Zionism, and the civil rights movement. 





*! Rick Perlstein, “Fringe Benefits: Do the John Birch Society and Ralph Nader Have Anything In 
Common?,” In These Times, January 8, 2001. 
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Fourth, and most importantly, to demonstrate that many of the members of the Birch 
Society, attendees at the CACC’s schools, and listeners to Clarence Manion and Dan 
Smoot — in short, those individuals who in the middle decades of the twentieth century 
viewed themselves as outside of the normal party system of the United States, yet tasked 
with the great mission of informing the American people as a whole about the 
conspiratorial dangers of Communism, liberalism, collectivism, atheism, and one- 
worldism — shared a coherent political ideology, which they called “Americanism,” and 
acted during the late 1950s and through the 1960s to bring the goals of that political 
philosophy to fruition.** 

“Americanism” in the 1950s and 1960s was its own separate and distinct 
philosophy, much as were liberalism and conservatism. That Americanism was never 
fully and comprehensively defined (as was true of conservatism as well) and was 
ultimately forcibly ejected from modern conservative ideology does not negate the fact 
that Americanists, drawing on libertarian and anti-collectivist ideas, saw themselves as 
pursuing a valid path for the United States. This is not, of course, to say that 
Americanists were not extremists or fanatics; some of them were, as John Birch Society 
founder Robert Welch himself noted ruefully in the first years of the Society’s existence. 


Americanism, however, developed in the 1950s as a near-mainstream ideology, and was 


32 In any history of Americanism, the John Birch Society necessarily plays a central role. To be a Bircher 
was to likely be an Americanist, just as to be a Democrat today is to likely be a liberal or to be a Republican 
today is to likely be a conservative. The converse, however, was certainly not true: there were many 
Americanists who did not choose to join the Birch Society, and who instead either listened to or followed 
other Americanist leaders or else harbored their beliefs relatively quietly. After the “mainstream” 
conservatives exemplified by Buckley and the National Review began to attack Robert Welch and the JBS 
early in 1962, moreover, many Americanists made conscious efforts to eschew the Society as radical, 
extremist, and fanatical — all the while they continued to hold many of the ideological positions and 
political (and even conspiratorial) beliefs that Welch himself had labeled “Americanist.” 
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relegated to the extremist wings only when Republican conservatives decided to purge 
their party of any taint of conspiratorial ideas. As Americanist organizations were 
increasingly labeled as “extremist” by the media, the public, and eventually National 
Review conservatives, they drew to themselves Americans interested in extremist ideas, 
and so became more extremist in time. The history of Americanist organizations and 
individuals, then, is the history of an ideology that first contributed to and then foundered 
upon the development of conservatism. It is also the history of people — many of whom 
had not been particularly politically active until they became concerned about what they 
saw as an overwhelming communist threat — who continued to express their ideas and 
mount their campaigns even after their organizations had been banished to the attic of 
American political debate. 

The Americanists were not the goose-stepping racists and slavering fanatics often 
portrayed in the press, in popular culture, and even in many academic histories; they were 
instead something more important and less ridiculous. Americanists certainly held many 
bizarre, fringe, and even extremist views: among other things, they believed that 
conscious communist agents were in positions of power in the United States government, 
that the civil rights movement, the Vietnam conflict, and the creation of the United 
Nations had been planned by forces interested in urging Americans more toward 
collectivization, and that the fluoridation of water, the use of slang, and the teaching of 


sex education in schools would permanently harm the brains of America’s youth.” 





33 Tn the fall of 1968, for instance, Reed Benson (the son of Ezra Taft Benson, who was both a high-ranking 
official in the Eisenhower administration and the head of the Church of Jesus Christ-Latter Day Saints), an 
active national leader in the Birch Society, “identified the Communist conspiracy to overtake the United 
States in many areas including direct government infiltration, the use of modern music to make young 
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Oddly enough, one of their most bizarre beliefs was that they, the Americanists, could 
fight back against what they saw as the hugely powerful communist conspiracy simply by 
educating their fellow Americans through books, pamphlets, speeches, and campaigns — 
and that Americans, once they had read these books and pamphlets and heard these 
speeches, would come to accept Americanist notions and embrace the Americanist 
ideology. 

One of the most remarkable facts about Americanist organizations is that while in 
many cases they were led by and included individuals of intelligence and education, 
many of the members of these organizations did hold bizarre and illogical beliefs, and 
persisted in advocating those beliefs at the very tops of their lungs to an American 
population that was not even interested in hearing their arguments. Americanists knew 
with certainty that they were being met with ridicule, that their campaigns, activities, and 
declarations were being regularly denounced, that their ideas were regarded as fringe, and 
that they themselves were being labeled “extremists.” At the same time, however, even 
this knowledge that they were being painted as fanatics by their opponents and by the 
great majority of the American population did not prevent the Americanists from 
attempting to make known their ideas and from attempting to convince the American 
population of the rectitude of their views. In metaphorical terms, the Americanists were 
standing in a blustering downpour of liberalism and mainstream conservatism, screaming 
Americanist ideas at the sky and shouting Americanist slogans at the rain — perhaps all in 


a vain attempt to convince it not to fall quite so heavily. 





Americans suggestible, the introduction of sex education in public schools, fluoridation of water, and 
Communist inspired agitation by Blacks.” (Reed Benson, Public Address at the University of Calgary, fall 
1968, cited in Robert M. Stirling, A Definition of Ultra-Conservative Ideology (Ph.D. Dissertation, Indiana 
University, 1973), 4.) 


PART I 


Boom to Bust 
The Development and Marginalization of Americanist Ideologies and 
Organizations 


Between the end of the Second World War and the end of the 1960s, the 
American political scene witnessed the growth and emergence of the critically important 
ideology of modern American conservatism and of grassroots conservative movements. 
For at least the period between 1950 and the early 1960s, the development of modern 
American conservatism was accompanied by the development of the ultra-conservative, 
anti-communist, conspiracist ideology of Americanism. Between the early 1950s and the 
early 1970s, Americanist ideas garnered attention and support from millions of 
Americans — though Americanist movements themselves boasted only tens or hundreds 
of thousands of members. Many Americans were attracted to the philosophy of 
Americanism, which combined beliefs in free market economics, opposition to liberalism 
and socialism, and the importance of personal autonomy with a deep and abiding concern 
about the perfidy and danger posed to the United States by an international communist 
conspiracy, that in the eyes of many had already spread its tentacles throughout American 
government and society. By the mid-1960s, however, mainstream conservatives, 
disgusted by the more extreme and even absurd conspiracist beliefs of Americanist 


leaders and organizations, and worried about the effect on conservatism of being allied 
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with perceived extremists and fanatics, moved to cut all ties between modern American 
conservatism and Americanism. Following the rebuilding efforts of mainstream 
conservatives such as William F. Buckley, Jr. and Ronald Reagan after the dramatic 
defeat of Barry Goldwater in 1964, Americanism as a philosophy and a movement 
gradually declined and receded from the American political scene. 

Part I traces the development, heyday, and ultimate marginalization and decline of 
Americanist ideologies and organizations during the period between the early 1950s and 
the beginning of the 1970s. Chapter 1 discusses the world which gave rise to 
Americanist pundits and ideologies, and argues that, ironically, the seeds of the rise of 
Americanism lay in the very developments in society that had led some scholars to 
conclude that liberalism had forever triumphed over conservatism. Chapter 2 examines 
the rise in the early 1950s of ultra-conservative anti-communist conspiracist speakers and 
writers such as Dan Smoot, Clarence Manion, and Robert Welch, and argues that after 
years of embracing a top-down commentator model of political engagement, these 
speakers and writers had by 1958 increasingly turned to the sorts of grassroots organizing 
that they had originally eschewed as ineffective or unnecessary. Chapter 3 discusses the 
identity and ideology of Americanism, and argues that Americanists shared a common 
philosophy marked by anti-communism, conspiracism, religion, constitutional 
traditionalism, and libertarian individualism. Chapter 4 traces, in broad strokes, the 
development of Americanist grassroots movements from 1958, when Robert Welch 
founded the John Birch Society, through first the beginning of 1962, when for the first 
time conservatives, led by the National Review, launched attacks against some 


Americanist leaders, most importantly Welch himself; this chapter argues that the period 
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between 1958 and 1962 was one of two critical periods for the development of 
Americanism as a near-mainstream ideology and the development of Americanist 
organizations as near-legitimate actors in American politics. The chapter then focuses on 
the response to conservative attacks in 1962, and traces the gradual marginalization and 
ultimate decline of Americanism through the end of the 1960s and into the first years of 
the 1970s. This chapter also argues that this marginalization did not exactly map to the 
decline of Americanist organizations, such that by 1964, one of the most important 
productive and successful years for the John Birch Society, Americanists were already in 
the eyes of mainstream conservatives unwelcome fellow travelers to modern American 
conservatism. 

Together, these chapters demonstrate the ways in which Americanism as an 
ideology and as an organizing principle emerged from the same world that gave birth to 
modern American conservatism, garnered enormous enthusiasm from ordinary 
Americans worried about communism and anxious to engage communists in 
understandable ways, and ultimately foundered on the absurd beliefs of some 


Americanist leaders. 


CHAPTER 1 


Triumphant Liberals and “Pseudo-Conservatives” 
Creating a Fertile Ground for the Growth of Americanism 


Despite the beliefs of some contemporary political observers that widespread 
acceptance of the New Deal in the 1930s and 1940s signaled the triumph in the United 
States of the political philosophy of liberalism, the two decades after the end of World 
War II witnessed the development of a new and competing political ideology, which was 
based in classical liberalism and which eventually evolved into modern American 
conservatism.’ One initially-important branch of this new conservatism was composed of 
ultra-conservative, ultra-libertarian anti-communists who believed that the United States 


was in imminent danger of being seized from within by the agents of an international 





! Modern American conservatism had its ideological roots in the United States in the 1940s and 1950s in 
the theories and writings of intellectuals such as Russell Kirk; it developed in the 1960s and 1970s through 
the linkages between political philosophers such as Kirk and political leaders and activists such as Barry 
Goldwater, Ronald Reagan, William F. Buckley Jr., and Phyllis Schlafly, until by the 1980s it was 
powerful enough to account for the election of Reagan as president of the United States. For more 
comprehensive treatments of the rise of modern American conservatism, see George H. Nash, The 
Conservative Intellectual Movement in America since 1945 (New York: Basic Books, 1976); William A. 
Rusher, The Rise of the Right (New York: William Morrow, 1984); and Niels Bjerre-Poulsen, Right Face: 
Organizing the American Conservative Movement 1945-65 (Copenhagen, Denmark: Museum Tusculanum 
Press, 2002). For the connection between political ideology and grassroots action in the growth of modern 
American Conservatism, see, for instance, Rick Perlstein, Before the Storm: Barry Goldwater and the 
Unmaking of the American Consensus (New York: Hill and Wang, 2001) and Donald T. Critchlow, Phyllis 
Schlafly and Grassroots Conservatism: A Woman’s Crusade (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
2005). 
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communist conspiracy.” By the mid-to-late 1950s, this ultra-conservative anti- 
communist branch was being led and championed by a broad range of thinkers and 
writers whose concerns, interests, and identities spanned the legal, social, and even racial 
spectrum. What these speakers and commentators held in common were elements of a 
political philosophy that rejected centralized governmental control of the economy, 
increased power of the federal government over the states, the spread of communism, and 
respect for the United Nations. 

Among the ultra-conservative anti-communist opinion leaders who emerged onto 
the national stage in the 1950s were such disparate individuals as Dr. George S. Benson, 
the President of Harding College and the founder of the National Economic Program, 
William “Willi” S. Schlamm, a Jewish-Austrian communist-turned-conservative who 
helped William F. Buckley Jr. found the National Review, and the palindromic Revilo P. 
Oliver, a brilliant but viciously racist and anti-Semitic Professor of Classics at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign.’ The movement even attracted the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning newspaper columnist James Westbrook Pegler, who had once been an 
ardent supporter of the New Deal but later became a fierce critic of the New Deal, the 
Roosevelt administration, and Eleanor Roosevelt in particular. In the 1950s and 1960s, 


however, Pegler turned his increasingly conspiracist, anti-Semitic, paranoid pen towards 


* Lisa McGirr, Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the New American Right (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
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writing powerfully about the dangers posed by what he viewed as the international 
communist conspiracy." 

Men such as Benson, Schlamm, Oliver, and Pegler, who held what might be 
termed “secular” ultra-conservative anti-communist beliefs, were joined on the ultra- 
conservative right by such evangelical ultra-conservative anti-Communists as Dr. Fred 
Schwarz, an Australian-born psychiatrist and founder of the Christian Anti-Communism 
Crusade (CACC), and Billy James Hargis, the Tulsa-based founder of the Christian 
Crusade, both of whom preached the message of imminent communist infiltration into 
the United States and the religious mandate to oppose communism wherever it might be 
found.” Among the most important of all of these ultra-conservative commentators in the 
1950s and 1960s were three who together ultimately reached millions of Americans 
through radio, television, and written media: Dan Smoot, a former FBI agent and 
moderator of a political television program; Clarence “Pat” Manion, the former dean of 


Notre Dame Law School and a disgruntled former official in the Eisenhower White 





* As the 1950s wore on, Pegler’s writing became increasingly anti-communist, anti-Democrat, and 
ultimately anti-Semitic — this last not being a ubiquitous feature of the ultra-conservative anti-communist 
movement. See David Witwer, “Westbrook Pegler and the Anti-union Movement,” The Journal of 
American History 93 (September 2005); Oliver Pilat, Pegler, Angry Man of the Press (Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1973); Oliver Pilat, “Westbrook Pegler: Over the Edge,” ADL Bulletin 21 (January 
1964), 4-5; Diane McWhorter, “Dangerous Minds: William F. Buckley soft-pedals the legacy of journalist 
Westbrook Pegler in The New Yorker,” Slate, March 4, 2004. 


> For information on Schwarz and Hargis, see: Fred Schwarz, The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism 
(Long Beach, California: Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, 1952); John Harold Redekop, The 
American Far Right: A Case Study of Billy James Hargis and Christian Crusade (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1968). Benson, Schlamm, Oliver, and Pegler were certainly 
not atheists; almost no one accepted into the ultra-conservative anti-communist movement was. Where 
Schwarz and Hargis preached anti-communism as a religious duty and portrayed the fight against 
communism as a religious crusade, however, many anti-communist leaders focused on the temporal threat 
posed by an international communist conspiracy. 
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House; and Robert Welch, a former candy manufacturer who eventually went on to found 
the John Birch Society.° 

This chapter argues that while for some contemporary observers the triumphant 
liberalism of the 1930s and 1940s appeared to settle forever the fate of any 
“conservative” (and especially ultra-conservative) political movement, in fact the very 
indicia during these decades of liberal triumph helped sow the ground for the rise and 
development of a small but fervent ultra-conservative, anti-communist, and conspiracist 
political movement in the 1950s and 1960s. In 1955 Richard Hofstadter, a leading 
American historian, was comfortable labeling many of those who opposed liberal policies 
and believed that communist influence was extending throughout the United States as 
“pseudo-conservatives” who were not really representative of any political ideology.’ 
What this period demonstrates, however, is that Hofstadter spoke far too soon, as these 
“pseudo-conservatives,” spurred to organization and action by exactly the evidence of 
liberal triumph, saw themselves as pursuing and holding a valid ideology, which they 
then attempted to practice throughout the late 1950s and well into the 1960s. Among the 
elements which helped lay the framework for the rise of ultra-conservative anti- 


communist conspiracism — an ideology many of the adherents of which later christened 





Smoot, Manion, and Welch were more like the “secular” ultra-conservative anti-communists such as 
Schlamm and Pegler than they were like the evangelicals such as Schwarz and Hargis. Smoot (a 
Protestant) and Manion (a Catholic) were particularly individually religious, but (like Benson, Schlamm, 
Oliver and Peglar) all three focused on opposing communism more for the sake of the world than for the 
sake of the world to come. 


1 Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt” (1955), in Bell, The New American Right, 76-77. 
In part, what Hofstadter meant was that the “pseudo-conservatives” were not “conservative” in that they 
did not subscribe to the theories of Edmund Burke, the British member of Parliament generally viewed as 
the philosophical founder of conservatism. For one of Burke’s most influential works, see J. C. D. Clark 
(ed.), Reflections on the Revolution in France. A Critical Edition (Palo Alto, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 2001). 
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“Americanism” — were: (1) the increasing power and influence of the United Nations and 
international organizations, as represented by such seemingly-minor indicia as the spread 
of UNESCO and UNICEF programs in the United States’ schools and communities; (2) 
the triumph of the liberal judicial interpretation of the United States Constitution’s 
Commerce Clause, and the concomitant sweeping powers that interpretation gave to the 
federal government in place of the states; and (3) the backlash to Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s resurrected communist hunt of the 1950s and the eventual censure, downfall, 
and ruination of the man many ultra-conservative anti-communists viewed as something 
of a prophet and patriot. Put another way, while many of the signs during the 1930s, 
1940s, and 1950s appeared to point towards the obsolescence of conservatism, not to 
mention u/tra-conservative anti-communist conspiracism, it was exactly those signs 
which helped create a fertile ground for the emergence of ultra-conservative 
commentators such as Manion, Smoot, and Welch in the 1950s and the ultimate 
development of popular grassroots Americanism through organizations such as the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade and the John Birch Society in the late 1950s and 


early 1960s. 


The Foundations of Modern American Conservatism 


In the immediate aftermath of World War II and the beginning of the Cold War, it 
seemed to many that, with the success of Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
liberalism as an ideology had forever triumphed over its rival philosophies. “In the 
United States at this time liberalism is not only the dominant but even the sole intellectual 


tradition,” argued the American critic and author Lionel Trilling in the introduction to his 
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1950 book The Liberal Imagination. “For it is the plain fact that nowadays there are no 
conservative or reactionary ideas in general circulation,” he added. “The conservative 


; x ; woe 8 
impulse and reactionary impulse do not . . . express themselves in ideas.” 


Despite 
Trilling’s assertion, however, Americans living in the 1950s were certainly no strangers 
to right-wing or conservative intellectual philosophies.’ Admittedly, modern 
conservative thinking had not yet been assembled into a single coherent political 
ideology. It is therefore more accurate to say that there were many different sorts of 
“conservative” ideas, including distrust of powerful centralized government, denunciation 
of collectivization, concern over the presence of communist sympathizers in the United 
States, support for free market economics, love of and loyalty to religion (and especially 
Christianity), and distaste for the notion of world government and international 
organizations. These different ideas were bundled together in different ways by 
numerous individuals and organizations, all claiming to represent true conservative 
ideology. Increasing connections in the late 1950s and throughout the 1960s between 


conservative theorists such as Russell Kirk and economist Friedrich Hayek on the one 


hand, and political actors such as William F. Buckley, Jr., Barry Goldwater, and 





8 Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination: Essays on Literature and Society (New York: Viking Press, 
1950), ix. 
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eventually Ronald Reagan on the other ultimately led to the creation of a more coherent 
and compelling philosophy of conservatism. 

While conservatism was not then a settled ideology, Americans in the early-to- 
mid 1950s were nonetheless also aware of and familiar with conservative leaders. In the 
years before Barry Goldwater became a household name, millions of voters had 
supported the old-style conservative Senator Robert A. Taft when he sought the 
Republican nomination for president in 1940, 1948, and 1952. Millions of other 
Americans had also either supported or at least condoned Senator Joseph McCarthy’ s 
more extreme hunt for communists in the mid-1950s."! Many of the same Americans 
who supported Taft remembered the radio broadcasts of McCarthyite conservative 
commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr. and the harangues of the anti-Semitic “radio priest,” the 
Reverend Charles Coughlin. If they were older than the average American, they might 
also have remembered Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr.’s opposition to Woodrow 
Wilson’s proposed League of Nations, which had set the tone for conservatives seeking 
to prevent the United States from joining any form of world government.’ They 


certainly remembered Charles Lindbergh and the America First Committee, the non- 





'° Schoenwald, A Time For Choosing, 17, 21-23. Kirk, as author of the 1953 The Conservative Mind: 
From Burke to Santayana, was a critical conservative thinker who identified modern American 
conservatism with the philosophy of Edmund Burke. As both a pundit and political candidate in 1966, 
Buckley straddled the line between conservative thinkers and conservative actors. 


l For information on Robert A. Taft’s political philosophy and campaigns, see James T. Patterson, Mr. 
Republican: A Biography of Robert A. Taft (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1972). For information on 
McCarthyism in Amerca, see Richard M. Fried, Nightmare in Red: The McCarthy Era in Perspective (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1990) and Ellen Schrecker, Many Are the Crimes: McCarthyism in 
America (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1999). For a more sympathetic view of McCarthy, see 
William F. Buckley, Jr. and L. Brent Bozell, McCarthy & His Enemies: The Record and its Meaning 
(Chicago: Henry Regnary Company, 1954). 
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interventionist organization that had sought to prevent the United States from becoming 
involved in the Second World War.'> Many Americans also subscribed to the strong 
doctrine of states’ rights, which was most openly embraced by the many white American 
Southerners enamored of the Jim Crow system of legalized segregation and which later 
became one of the mainstays of conservative ideology in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The confusion over exactly what was meant in the post-war period by 
“conservatism,” and the significant differences between the so-called “Old Right” of the 
late 1940s and early 1950s and the “New Right” of the 1950s and 1960s was well- 
demonstrated by the career of Taft. Taft, who had warned Americans at the creation of 
the United Nations that “we are not abolishing militarism . . . we are enthroning it in a 
higher seat,” and who had objected to the Truman Doctrine as being too interventionist, 
was clearly the leading conservative politician of the 1940s and 1950s.'* The Ohio 
senator, however, represented an earlier form of conservative thinking that was more 
isolationist and less opposed to governmental social programs than were the ideas later 
championed by Goldwater and Reagan.’ In seeking the nomination in 1952, Taft had 


promised what he referred to as “a ‘vigorous presentation’ of such principles as ‘liberty 


> For more on Lindbergh and American isolationism, see Wayne S. Cole, Charles A. Lindbergh and the 
Battle Against American Intervention in World War II (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974). 


* Ronald Radosh, Prophets on the Right: Profiles of Conservative Critics of American Globalism (New 
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> Taft, for instance, while he opposed much of Roosevelt’s New Deal, ultimately did begin to support 
federal relief programs, unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, and government regulation of the 
banking and securities industries. His main shifts, in the 1940s, were to back public housing and federal 
aid to education. 
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of the individual,’ state and local control, and economic freedom.” $ Clearly — though 
this did not speak to his ideas — Taft did not represent the sort of fiery conservatism that 
later helped propel Barry Goldwater and Ronald Reagan to national prominence in the 
1960s.'’ Taft, explains historian James T. Patterson, was “a colorless, uncharismatic 
campaigner.” !8 

Taft, who died in 1953, was not truly involved in or representative of the 
emerging “New Right” of the 1960s. That “new” conservatism, as George Nash argued 
in The Conservative Intellectual Movement in America Since 1945, his classic 1976 
treatment of the intellectual development of conservatism, was composed of three 
elements: libertarianism, traditionalism, and anti-communism.”? Unlike other political 
ideologies, modern conservatism developed first in the ivory tower of academia, and 
became a vibrant and powerful movement only when the academics teamed up with 
popular political figures and grassroots activists. “Without grassroots activists to give 
political substance and energy to conservative ideas,” argues Donald T. Critchlow in his 


2005 Phyllis Schlafly and Grassroots Conservatism: A Woman’s Crusade, “conservatism 


as a political movement would have remained largely the province of a handful of 





16 L. Richard Guylay Oral History Interview, Dwight David Eisenhower Presidential Library, cited in 
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writers.” Once conservative intellectuals, political leaders, and grassroots activists had 
come together in a productive manner, modern conservatism was poised to explode onto 


the American political scene. 


The Emergence of the Ultra-Conservative Right 


The emergence of modern American conservatism in the 1950s and 1960s was 
matched by the development of American u/tra-conservatism, or anti-communist, ultra- 
conservative conspiracism, during the same period. By the 1950s, just as academics such 
as Lionel Trilling had labeled conservatism a bankrupt and obsolete philosophy, leading 
liberal academics had begun to direct criticism toward the ultra-conservatives who would 
later become the Americanist right. Five years after Trilling declared liberalism to be the 
only ideology or intellectual tradition remaining on the American political scene, the 
American sociologist Daniel Bell gathered together for publication seven essays on 
postwar conservatism written by such leading journalists, sociologists, historians, and 
even poets as Richard Hofstadter, Nathan Glazer, David Riesman, Seymour Martin 
Lipset, and Peter Viereck.” (The collection, published as The New American Right, 


proved so popular — and the subject so timely — that it was re-released in 1964 as The 


°° Critchlow, Phyllis Schlafly, 6. 


21 At the time of the book’s initial publication in 1955, Daniel Bell, Richard Hofstadter, and Seymour 
Martin Lipset were teaching at Columbia University, David Reisman was a professor at the University of 
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Radical Right.”’) The authors of the articles in The New American Right, convinced, like 
Trilling, that the age of conservatism had passed, criticized those Americans holding onto 
conservative ideas as being psychologically disturbed, and attacked them for holding 
near-fascist ideas. In one of the most important essays, “The Pseudo-Conservative 
Revolt,” which was written in 1955, Hofstadter discussed what he believed was the 
emergence of a new and unpleasant ideological strain in American politics. “There is,” 
he wrote, “a dynamic of dissent in America today.” 


Representing no more than a modest fraction of the electorate . . . The new 
dissent is certainly not radical — there are hardly any radicals of any sort 
left — nor is it precisely conservative. Unlike most of the liberal dissent of 
the past, the new dissent not only has no respect for non-conformism, but 
is based upon a relentless demand for conformity. It can most accurately 
be called pseudo-conservative . . . because its exponents, although they 
believe themselves to be conservatives and usually employ the rhetoric of 
conservatism, show signs of a serious and restless dissatisfaction with 
American life, traditions, and institutions. They have little in common 
with the temperate and compromising spirit of true conservatism in the 
classical sense of the word, and they are far from pleased with the 
dominant practical conservatism of the moment as it is represented by the 
Eisenhower administration. Their political reactions express rather a 
profound if largely unconscious hatred of our society and its ways . . . The 
restlessness, suspicion, and fear manifested in various phases of the 
pseudo-conservative revolt give evidence of the real suffering which the 
pseudo-conservative experiences in his capacity as a citizen. He believes 
himself to be living in a world in which he is spied upon, plotted against, 
betrayed, and very likely destined for total ruin . . . He is disturbed deeply 
by American participation in the United Nations, which he can see only as 
a sinister organization. He sees his own country as being so weak that it is 
constantly about to fall victim to subversion; and yet he feels that it is so 
all-powerful that any failure it may experience in getting its way in the 
world . . . cannot possibly be due to its limitations but must be attributed to 
its having been betrayed.” 


? Daniel Bell, ed., The New American Right (New York: Criterion Books, 1955); Daniel Bell, ed., The 
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As Hofstadter suggested, the concerns expressed in the mid-to-late 1950s by ultra- 
conservative anti-communist conspiracists (or, as Hofstadter termed them, “pseudo- 
conservatives”) grew out of the ultra-conservative reaction against the policies of the 
Eisenhower administration, and specifically out of Eisenhower’s rejection of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy and acceptance of the power of the world community. The creation of 
the United Nations near the end of the war had led some Americans to denounce any idea 
of a world government, and the rise of the Soviet Union in the post-World War II period 
had engendered new fears among many Americans about Communist infiltration and 
world domination. One serious concern for some Americans was the fact that the Soviet 
Union was part of the United Nations. If there was to be a world government, in other 
words, it seemed as though it would be in large part controlled by the forces of 
communism, repression, and evil. It was these fears that Senator Joseph McCarthy both 
used and inflamed when in 1950 he launched a new anti-communist crusade, alleging that 
the very organs of United States government had been infiltrated and subverted by agents 
of an international communist conspiracy; it was the initial success and the later 
subsequent failure of McCarthy’s anti-communist campaign that ultimately spurred men 


such as Smoot, Manion, and Welch into greater action. 


The Importance of McCarthy to the Development of Ultra-Conservatism 
In a very real sense, the ultra-conservative anti-communism of the 1950s and 
1960s was the ideological offspring of McCarthy’s resurrection of the Red Scare in the 


form of McCarthyism. While McCarthy lived, and while he wielded enormous power 
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after 1953 as chairman of the Senate Committee on Government Operations (which 
brought with it control over the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations), 
many of the anti-communist conservatives and ultra-conservatives could be said to be 
operating in McCarthy’s shadow. Had he wanted to, McCarthy might (at least initially) 
have created a powerful grass-roots anti-communist political movement. McCarthy, 
however, seemed to have no interest in rallying support in any organized fashion. 
“McCarthy was a great demagogue, but he was . . . an essentially frivolous one,” wrote 
Richard H. Rovere, the Washington correspondent for The New Yorker, in a 1958 article 
in Esquire shortly after McCarthy’s death. “The world took him seriously, as indeed it 
should have, but he never really took himself seriously . . . McCarthy simulated belief for 
true believers. Among those who knew him, very few thought that he spoke from any 
kind of conviction.” “McCarthy’s real triumph,” Robert Griffith concluded in the 1970 
The Politics of Fear, “lay in making himself a personal symbol of [American anti- 
Communism].””> 
Rovere’s view of McCarthy as a talented demagogue uninterested in building a 


lasting anti-communist infrastructure is shared by many, though not all, later historians.” 





%4 Richard H. Rovere, “The Last Days of Joe McCarthy,” Esquire, August 1958, 33-34. See also Richard 
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“McCarthy was not an ideologue,” noted historian James Patterson. “He was above all a 


demagogue seeking attention, re-election, and — maybe in the future — the presidency. A 
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loose cannon, he had no organization to speak of .. .”^ Lack of a cohesive political 


program proved to be a serious problem for McCarthy, as he and his followers were 
unable to turn for support to an organized grassroots movement. McCarthyism “was 
never an organized movement,” argued Daniel Bell; “it was primarily an atmosphere of 
fear, generated by a one-man swashbuckler cutting a wide swath through the 
headlines.”** “McCarthyism was not a political movement,” added Seymour Martin 
Lipset in his 1973 book, The Politics of Unreason. “It never had members, organized 
chapters, offered candidates, or formulated a platform.”” This facet of McCarthyism, 
Ellen Schrecker argued in her 1998 book Many Are the Crimes: McCarthyism in 
America, resulted from the nature of the anti-communist cause in the 1940s and early 
1950s. “Much of what happened during the McCarthy era,” she wrote, 


was the result of a concerted campaign by a loosely structured, but 
surprisingly self-conscious, network of political activists who had been 
working for years to drive Communism out of American life. With the 
onset of the Cold War, these professional anti-Communists were able to 
sell their program to the nation’s governing elites, who then put it into 
practice. Though most ordinary people supported what was going on, 
McCarthyism was primarily a top-down phenomenon.” 
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If McCarthy-style anti-communism was primarily a top-down phenomenon in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, the ultra-conservative anti-communism of the 1950s — 
especially in the period after McCarthy’s censure — was ultimately an exact reversal of 
the trend. With McCarthy’s career in decline and political eclipse by the mid-to-late 
1950s, ultra-conservatives saw a leadership vacuum among those whose primary fear was 
of communist infiltration of the United States government. The increasingly vocal 
conservatism of such men as Manion, Smoot, and Welch during the mid-1950s was 
inspired in part by a sense among ultra-conservatives that they were losing their most 
important or influential spokesman in McCarthy. Many ultra-conservatives, who already 
held conspiracist anti-communist views, were in part spurred to greater action by seeing 
the political destruction of a man they idolized. In 1955, shortly after the United States 
Senate had voted to condemn Joseph McCarthy, for instance, the increasingly 
conservative Pegler published a column attacking the American government for “gross, 
intentional dishonesty.”*! “There has been no more brutal case of character assassination 
since Colonel Lindbergh’s immolation for daring to think with his own mind and to 
conclude that in fighting against Germany we were aiding Soviet Russia’s battle for 
world supremacy,” Pegler exclaimed. “I wish I had had the knowledge and composure to 
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appreciate his position at that time.” Echoing a theme picked up by other ultra- 


conservatives, Pegler also saw in the vote to censure McCarthy evidence that Eisenhower 


*! Pegler was a close confidant of McCarthy’s, and helped inspire some of McCarthy’s most well-known 
denunciations of communists in American government. Oliver Pilat, Pegler, Angry Man of the Press 
(Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1973), 223-224. 
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was dishonest and dishonorable — and was perhaps acting with dark and hidden motives. 
“Ike can’t plead that his complicity in this dirty deal was impulsive,” Pegler reasoned. 
“He acting knowingly, knowing that guilty men in the Pentagon, agents of his political 
administration, had, in effect, lied to the Senate and certainly had trampled on the West 


Point code of honor.” ” 


The Supreme Court’s Grant of Power to Congress 


Many ultra-conservative anti-communists in the 1950s were also reacting strongly 
to the enormous changes that had been in part brought about in American society in the 
late 1930s and throughout the 1940s by what conservatives viewed as the Supreme 
Court’s surrender of ultimate power from the states to Congress. Given the increasing 
liberalism of the Supreme Court’s decisions, and the limitations on state power that 
necessarily accompanied decisions such as the Court’s 1954 holding in Brown v. Board 
of Education, conservatives and ultra-conservatives were increasingly viewing the Court, 
traditionally one of the more conservative institutions of American government, more as 
a potential enemy than an ally in the fight against communism, socialism, and one- 
worldism.** 

The late 1930s and early 1940s witnessed a dramatic shift in the political 
orientation of the United States Supreme Court and a resultant shift in the balance of 


power between the Federal government and the states. The United States Constitution 
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grants Congress plenary power to regulate “commerce among the several states.”*° 
Before the late 1930s, the Supreme Court interpreted this to mean that Congress could 
make any law it wished concerning interstate commerce (as long as that law did not 
violate a different Constitutional prohibition), but that Congress did not have the 
authority to regulate manufacture, production, or use within a particular state.” In the 
1930s, however, the Court did an abrupt and startling about-face, such that by the end of 
the decade the Court had concluded that Congress’s Commerce Clause power essentially 
included the power to regulate the production, use, or sale of any goods or services, of 
whatever sort, available anywhere in the United States. The Court’s change of heart had 
the effect of granting Congress enormous and previously unimagined powers to enforce 
its will on the states. 

The Court’s radical turn on the Commerce Clause in the 1930s probably came 
about as the result of political pressure on the institution of the Supreme Court and the 
crushing economic pressures of the Great Depression. The Court in the 1930s was badly 
divided along partisan lines, with the “tenacious” and “notoriously conservative” Justices 
James Clark McReynolds, George Sutherland, Willis Van Devanter, and Pierce Butler, 
who together were referred to by journalists as the “Four Horsemen,” opposing liberal 


Justices Louis Brandeis, Benjamin Cardozo, and Harlan Stone, who were in turn referred 


35 United States Constitution, Article I, Section 8. 
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to as the “Three Musketeers.”*’ Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes and Justice Owen J. 
Roberts represented the swing votes; while Hughes occasionally voted with the liberals, 
Roberts routinely sided with the conservatives. As a result, the Court in the early-to-mid 
1930s struck down a number of the most important elements of New Deal legislation by 
either 6-3 or 5-4 margins. The most significant blow for New Deal activists fell on 
“Black Monday,” May 27, 1935, when the Court unanimously declared in Schechter 
Poultry Corporation v. United States that the National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA), a 
vital piece of New Deal legislation, was unconstitutional.’ In Schechter, which came to 
be known as the “sick chicken” case, the Court held that chickens sold and slaughtered in 
New York were not involved in interstate commerce, even if in order to get to the New 
York markets the chickens were involved in interstate commerce; Congress therefore had 
neither the authority to make laws regulating the final sale of the birds nor the authority 
to dictate working conditions at the Schechter company. Roosevelt was furious at the 
Court’s actions, and was especially upset to learn that both Cardozo and Brandeis had 
voted to strike down the NIRA and so destroy the National Recovery Administration 
(NRA). “We have been relegated to the horse-and-buggy definition of interstate 
commerce,” the President declared.” The Court did not stop at striking down the NIRA. 


Shortly afterwards, the Court declared in United States v. Butler that the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act of 1933, another centerpiece of the New Deal program, was similarly 
unconstitutional.“ 

New Dealers horrified by the Court’ s decisions in Schechter and Butler were not 
spared further trauma: in the spring of 1936, the Court in Carter v. Carter Coal Company 
ruled that the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 — an act that had been passed in 
part to replace the unconstitutional NIRA codes — was unconstitutional.’ A month later, 
in Morehead v. New York, the Court struck down as invalid a New York state minimum 
wage law.” To New Dealers, it seemed that the Supreme Court was simply attempting to 
do through the judicial system what conservatives had been unable to do at the ballot box, 
and that the conservative justices on the Supreme Court were single-handedly destroying 
the work of hundreds of legislators and the hopes of millions of Americans. In response 
to the Court’s actions in striking down critical New Deal legislation, in frustration at the 
fact that after a full term in office he had not yet been able to appoint a single Supreme 
Court justice, and in fear that the remaining two-thirds of the New Deal institutions 
would suffer the same fate as the NRA and AAA, Roosevelt in 1937 announced a plan to 
increase the total number of justices on the Supreme Court — a plan that he believed 
would give him effective control of the Court’s impending decisions, as he would be able 


to “pack” the Court with additional liberal nominees.“ 
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Roosevelt’s controversial decision to pack the Supreme Court with his own liberal 
justices immediately brought down enormous criticism. Even Americans who 
sympathized with Roosevelt’ s desire to salvage the New Deal viewed the president’ s 
actions as ill-advised. As historian David Kennedy observed, Roosevelt’ s critics charged 
that Roosevelt was seeking to destroy the system of equal branches of government; soon, 
much of Congress “was in open rebellion” against the packing plan.“ Still, while the 
debate over realignment of the Supreme Court clearly hurt Roosevelt politically, it 
appeared to have a galvanizing effect on some of the justices of the Supreme Court, who 
perhaps for the first time realized how unpopular some of their anti-New Deal decisions 
had been. Perhaps in response to Roosevelt’ s plan, in 1937, in what has come to be 
known as “the switch in time that saved nine,” Justice Owen J. Roberts deserted the 
conservative majority and joined the three liberal justices and Chief Justice Hughs in 
West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parish in upholding a Washington State minimum wage law.” 
Unlike Schechter and Carter Coal, West Coast Hotel was not a Commerce Clause case. 
Nonetheless, in changing sides, Roberts helped put an immediate end to the decades-long 
Supreme Court recognition of the concept of laissez-faire economics and invalidation of 
any economic regulation, perhaps best represented by the Court’ s seminal 1905 decision 
in Lochner v. New York. As such, West Coast Hotel represented a repudiation of one of 
the core principles of the conservative Supreme Court that had until that time held the 


unquestioned upper hand. 





4 Kennedy, Freedom From Fear, 334. 
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While Roberts’ switch in West Coast Hotel did not invalidate the Court’s 
Commerce Clause decisions, it nonetheless worried conservative observers, including 
Manion, who saw in the move the beginnings of a sea-change in American jurisprudence. 
Their worries were heightened in May of 1937 when Justice Van Devanter resigned, thus 
paving the way for Roosevelt to make his first appointment, Democratic Alabama 
Senator (and former KKK member) Hugo Black.” Over the next few years, the liberals 
on the bench combined to decide three influential Commerce Clause cases that ended the 
limitations of the Schechter and Carter Coal era, and enshrined an expansive view of 
Congressional power. In 1937, the Court in National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel held that the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 (the Wagner Act) was 
constitutional. š “Although activities may be intrastate in character when separately 
considered,” explained Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, “if they have such a close 
and substantial relation to interstate commerce that their control is essential or 
appropriate to protect that commerce from burdens and obstructions, Congress cannot be 
denied the power to exercise that control.” Four years later, the Court in United States v. 
Darby Lumber Co. overturned its famous decision in Hammer v. Dagenhart, and 
unanimously upheld the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, thus confirming that Congress 
had the power under the Commerce Clause to regulate employment conditions. The 


year after deciding Darby, the Court reached the high-water mark of recognizing 
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Congress’s Commerce Clause power when in Wickard v. Filburn the Court upheld the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938.°” Roscoe Filburn, a farmer in Montgomery 
County, Ohio, sued after he produced more wheat than he was allowed to under the Act’s 
limitations, and claimed that Congress had no right to regulate his production as the 
wheat was being privately consumed and therefore would never travel in interstate 
commerce. The Supreme Court directly rejected Filburn’s argument holding that by 
consuming this wheat privately Filburn was actually not buying wheat that was moving 
in interstate commerce, and therefore was affected interstate commerce. In response to 
Filburn’s arguments that the total amount of wheat he produced was unlikely to have any 
impact upon interstate commerce, the Court ruled that in interpreting the Commerce 
Clause it would consider the aggregate effect of many small farmers doing what Filburn 
was attempting to do. In other words, by 1942 the Court had entirely changed direction, 
and was now holding that Congress actually had the power to regulate even goods that 
would, provably, never circulate in interstate commerce. In only a few short years, the 
Court had changed its core interpretation of the Constitution, and had granted the federal 
government powers over the states that many conservatives believed the framers of the 


Constitution would never have intended. 


A Need for Ultra-Conservative Spokesmen 


In later years, anti-communist ultra-conservative conspiracists were themselves 


aware of how their ideological and grass-roots political movement had been inspired by 
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McCarthy’s political problems and by the changes wrought in American society by 
liberalism and the increase in federal authority and power. “Immediately following the 
McCarthy hearings,” wrote the conspiracists Kent and Phoebe Courtney in a 1961 book 
purporting to expose a conspiracy to cover up the government’s role in undermining 
General Edwin Walker, an ultra-conservative United States Army officer, “so alarmed 
and aroused were thousands of Americans that many more responsible anti-Communists 
entered the battle against Communism — Americans who could in no way be considered 
‘the lunatic fringe.’ ae 

In the Courtneys’ view, the more secular “responsible anti-communists” who 
joined the battle against communism in the 1950s in response to McCarthyism initially 
included John T. Flynn and Fulton Lewis Jr., both of whom were conservative radio 
broadcasters, Clarence Manion, whom they identified as entering the fray in 1954, and 
Dr. George S. Benson, then President of Harding College, who in the same year created 
the National Education Program. In January of 1955 the Courtneys themselves began 
publication of a conservative newspaper, The Independent American.” The Courtneys 
were then joined — as they saw it — on the responsible anti-communist right, first in June 
by Smoot, who had left Facts Forum to establish Dan Smoot Speaks, and then in the fall 


by William F. Buckley, Jr., who established National Review. This formative period of 


`l Kent and Phoebe Courtney, The Case of General Edwin A. Walker: A Documented Expose! (New 
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Anti-Communism Crusade. 
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“responsible anti-communism,” the Courtneys concluded, ended with the founding of 
American Opinion magazine by Robert Welch at the end of the year and the founding of 
The American Statesman, another conservative newspaper, by J. Bracken Lee, the former 
Governor of Utah, shortly after he lost first the Republican nomination and then, running 
as an independent, the general Utah gubernatorial election in 1956. (Lee, an outspoken 
conservative who opposed the giving of funds to the United Nations and the imposition 
of a federal income tax, also served as the Mayor of Salt Lake City from 1962 to 1974.°°) 

Given the Courtneys’ own dubious ideology and politics — they ultimately 

founded an organization called the “Conservative Society of America,” which, not 
coincidently, shared initials with the old Southern Confederacy — some of their claims 
need to be taken with a grain of salt. In particular, it is not clear either that such men as 
Smoot, Manion, and Welch — or, for that matter, the Courtneys themselves — “could in no 
way be considered ‘the lunatic fringe,” or that the Courtneys deserved to be ranked with 
Smoot, Manion, and Welch as part of the leading edge of an Americanist wave. The 
Courtneys were, however, correct in identifying the mid-1950s as the formative years for 


the emergence of identifiable ultra-conservative spokesmen — the spokesmen who would 


eventually lead to the birth of the Americanist right. 
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International Government and the United Nations 


The most basic idea underlying the concerns of ultra-conservative anti- 
communists, even during the early-to-mid 1950s, was that there existed a great 
international Communist conspiracy which sought to destroy the United States, that the 
conspirators were using the United Nations to accomplish their goals, and that infiltrators 
had already reached high into the ranks of the American government. In 1954, North 
Dakota Congressman Usher L. Burdick echoed these ideas in a typical floor speech, 
which he entitled “The Great Conspiracy to Destroy the United States.” “There can be no 
doubt,” Burdick declared on the floor of the House of Representatives, but that there 
existed an understanding between “the agents of this government and the United Nations 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization” to build a world government. “Can anyone 
doubt,” he asked rhetorically, “that the United Nations was purposely set up to do to this 
country what could not be done by force of arms, but through the blandishments of 
Communists, fellow travelers, and dupes, get us to surrender our liberty without firing a 
shot?” 

Ideas such as those expressed in Burdick’s speech reached the eyes of Americans 
through numerous editorials and flyers denouncing the United Nations and petitions 
seeking United States withdrawal from that international body. The authors of these 
pamphlets and petitions, many of which were distributed anonymously, made no effort to 
be subtle in their attacks on the United Nations. “The United Nations, described by its 


charter as an instrument of peace, justice, and security has served as a smokescreen for 
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the greatest hoax in history,” wrote Edward B. Simmons, a staff writer for the Standard 
Times of New Bedford, Massachusetts.> “The most diabolical scheme ever hatched by 
the INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST TRAITORS to obtain control of the entire 
world,” declared Frank B. Ohlquist, one conspiracist author, in a 1952 article that was 


99 66. 


reprinted by an organization called the “Constitutional Alliance,” “the most crafty 
conspiracy ever created to destroy the sovereignty of the Republic of the United States, is 
that corrupt, dishonest, twin-headed monstrosity known as the United Nations 
Organization and the World Bank.”*° 

One typical petition framed the issue in terms that would be instantly recognizable 
to any casual student of American history: “When in the course of human events a Free 
and Sovereign People find themselves enmeshed in entangling Alliances with other 
nations to the jeopardy of their own security and freedom,” the petition declared, “it 
becomes necessary for them to dissolve the political bands which have connected with 
these nations ...”°’ As had the original Declaration of Independence, this declaration 
went on to enumerate some of the great evils to which its drafters were reacting. “They 
have infiltrated traitors and saboteurs into positions of power and influence in our 


Government and public activities,” the petition exclaimed, “and they seek to discredit and 


silence those who try to expose these ‘termites.’” Pamphleteers and petitioners were 


5 Edward B. Simmons, “10 Years of the UN... . Soviet's Greatest Hoax.” Hoover Institution Archives, 
Stanford University, Radical Right Collection, 1907-1982, Box 44. 
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deeply worried about communist infiltration, and were constantly imputing sinister 
motives to American officials who supported the United Nations. “As always,” 
explained the author of one 1955 editorial in the Santa Ana Register, “it is difficult for us 
to see why such recommendations for the UN are poured out by these various sources by 
people who have no real idea of what the United Nations and especially its specialized 
agencies are promoting and advocating and hoping to implant upon us.” 

During the early 1950s three ubiquitous United Nations activities came in for 
particular criticism from those most suspicious of the excesses of world government: the 
flying of United Nations flags over American buildings and cities, the raising of funds for 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and the incorporation of programs of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) into 
American schools. Of these three, the flying of United Nations flags was by far the most 
symbolic, and was seen by its critics as being important largely for those symbolic 
reasons. In 1957, for instance, on the 350" anniversary of the founding of Jamestown, 
Virginia, Ada F. Brown wrote to Virginia Congressman (and future Virginia Governor) 
Thomas B. Stanley to complain that “that ugly counterfeit of anything good — the United 
Nations flag — is flying, or hovering, or lurking over this historic city.” Brown wrote that, 
as the mother of an American soldier, she felt she had a special obligation to speak up 
about what she viewed as the United Nations’ tyranny. “Let’s have none of this foreign 
yoke symbol, called the United Nations Flag, flying over any city at a serious time like 


this when we need to resist strenuously all foreign entanglements of which the United 
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Nations is a symbol,” she declared. “United Nations rule means only bondage and 
slavery for us U.S. citizens!” 

Fears that communist forces at the United Nations were using charitable 
organizations like UNICEF to destroy American values were particularly strong because 
UNICEF collected funds in the United States with the help of American children.” 
UNICEF asked children to forego Halloween trick-or-treating, and instead go door-to- 
door to ask for contributions for the Children’s Fund. Some American ultra- 
conservatives saw this practice as an assault on traditional American values and, 
ultimately, on American religion. “This effort to convert America’s traditional and non- 
political Halloween into something entirely different,” announced ultra-conservative 
commentator Bob Siegrist in 1958, “is well in keeping with the massive effort for the 
perversion and absorption of all religious holy days and national holidays into 
instruments completely contrary to the ideologies and traditions upon which these days 
are based.”°! Siegrist, a Chicagoan whose daily Bob Siegrist and the News broadcasts 
were sponsored by the Allen-Bradley Company, announced that he was disturbed both 


that children were being encouraged to reject American holidays and that the money 


these children collected would go to support what he called “Communist gangsters and 
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their slavemaster regimes who mutilate children, who destroy children, if not physically, 


mentally and morally.” 


Underlying Siegrist’s concerns — and the concerns of the many 
ultra-conservative Americans who rejected the UNICEF practice of collecting money on 
Halloween — was clearly a belief that after teaching American children to reject such 
traditional and secular American holidays as Halloween, United Nations representatives 
would next attack such religious American holidays as Christmas. 

Ultra-conservatives and future Americanists in the 1950s also reacted strongly to 
the influence of UNESCO and specifically to what they saw as UNESCO’s attacks on 
American patriotism and American education.” “UNESCO is the most powerful of the 
United Nations' instruments for establishing the forced uniformity of mankind,” declared 
Lillian Moore Roberts, the wife of the great character actor Roy Roberts (who played Mr. 
Bodkin, the banker, on Gunsmoke), in a 1952 pamphlet put out by The Freedom Club at 
the First Congregational Church of Los Angeles. For Roberts, UNESCO seemed to 


represent all of the forces of communism. “UNESCO is unseen, deadly, and 


everywhere,” she added.™ 





€ Fred Schwarz, the head of the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, reported on meeting with Siegrist 
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Roberts’s concerns probably came in response to an anti- UNESCO campaign that 
had been started in Los Angeles in 1952 by Florence Fowler Lyons, an anticommunist 
lecturer. Historian Michelle Nickerson has argued that this campaign by Lyons and 
Roberts, among others, was less an attack on UNESCO than it was a forum for women to 
join political forces to shape local policy-making by raising the specter of communism.” 
Nonetheless, this campaign was so successful that in January of 1953 the Los Angeles 
School Board voted to ban UNESCO programs from classrooms.” This success did not 
stop Lyons from speaking out against UNESCO. In a 1954 article printed in The Ledger, 
a newspaper in Montrose, California, Lyons warned American parents — and especially 
mothers — that only they could effectively fight back against what she saw as UNESCO’s 
critique of American patriotism. “Let's face it, Parents and Patriots,” Lyons wrote, “the 
work of rooting the Reds out of your children's textbooks must be done by YOU. You 
personally! a 

In echoing Lyons’s campaign, Roberts explicitly linked her concerns about 
UNESCO with the increasing secularization of American intellectuals and the decreasing 
respect or desire for competition in American society. “The truth,” Roberts explained, 
“is that those of superior intellect are particularly susceptible to Communism because 


they come to believe that their intellect is the highest power that exists. It is for this 


reason that they deny God.” Everything about UNESCO, she added, was designed to 
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reduce mankind to uniformity. According to Roberts, UNESCO’s agents, whom she 
identified as “the pseudo-intellectual educators, the moderns, progressives, and liberals 
who tell you that only they are trained to teach your child and that you should have no 
voice in the matter,” sought to accomplish this goal by eliminating athletic and academic 
competition as unhealthy, destroying American religion and patriotism by painting them 
as dangerous forms of nationalism, and even by failing to provide proper grounding in 
the basic academic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and so “automatically 
destroy[ing] the child’s future facility of learning.” The way to combat UNESCO -— and 
in so doing, to combat communism — was to inculcate a love of individualism in 
America’s youth. “Do not permit your children to be robbed of everything that gives life 
meaning without lifting a hand in their defense,” Roberts declared. “Lift your voice! 
Apply your intelligence! Defeat the planned regimentation of your children!”™ 

In response to Lyons’s and Roberts’s campaigns, members of conservative and 
ultra-conservative organizations such as the American Legion adopted platforms 
rejecting UNESCO’s power in American schools. “In plain language,” the American 
Legion Convention in Los Angeles announced in 1956, for instance, “[we demand] that 
the United States quit being a naive sucker in spreading the anti-national, anti-patriotic 
propaganda of UNESCO - particularly in our public schools.” It is not advocating 
international amity, they added, to teach American children that “patriotism is 


‘chauvinism’ and ‘jingoism,’ that love of country necessarily creates antagonism to other 
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lands, that to understand and respect other nations, one must first dilute allegiance to 
one’s own.” 

One of the most important of the ideas circulating in the 1950s among those who 
felt that the United States was being ground away by the forces of communism and that 
the American government was doing little, if anything, to halt the process, was that the 
officials in charge of the government were somehow not “true” Americans. In December 
of 1954, for instance, Elizabeth Churchill Brown, the wife of Washington Star columnist 
Constantine Brown and a journalist and author in her own right, wrote to a friend who 
was a former Polish citizen to try to explain just what she meant when she spoke of being 
“American.” “You caught me flat-footed the other evening when you asked me if I 
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thought Eisenhower was not a ‘real American,” she wrote to her friend. “I feel a little 


awkward in trying to explain Americanism... I never tried it before. But I am glad you 
challenged me.” Americanism, she went to explain, to her meant the traditions of the 
founding fathers, who put honor and love of freedom above their own personal lives. 


They were men who never entertained the idea of co-existence with the 
enemy! .... But in the last twenty-two years we have been led by men 
who have forgotten what made America . . . I am sure Eisenhower would 
make a good president in normal times. But we are living in an era of 
deception . . . Eisenhower, like Roosevelt and Truman, has not the 
slightest conception of the Communist conspiracy. Having no idea of its 
presence, he naturally has no inclination to learn about it . . . Although I 
believe Eisenhower is a good American, I do not believe he has inherited 
the real American spirit.’° 
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Brown’s intuition, that there was a distinction between being “American” and 
having “the real American spirit,” was shared by many anti-communist ultra- 
conservatives, and eventually came to define their ideology and identity. While they 
neither universally adopted the term nor defined its meaning until the early 1960s, 
ultimately ultra-conservative, ultra-libertarian, conspiracy-minded anti-communists such 
as Pegler, Manion, Smoot, Schwarz, and Welch, along with the allies they gained and the 
members of organizations they sponsored and supported, came to call themselves 


è 3 ; 3 ; ” : ; 71 
“Americanists” and to advocate for the ideology and practice of “Americanism.” 


Conclusion 


Despite the best guesses — and perhaps hopes — of liberal academics such as 
Lionel Trilling in the 1930s and 1940s, liberalism was by no means the only surviving 
political ideology in the United States in the years immediately following the Second 
World War. Some of the very markers of triumphant liberalism, moreover — the downfall 
of Joseph McCarthy, the expansion of United Nations programs such as UNICEF and 
UNESCO into America’s homes and schools, and the recognition by the United States 
Supreme Court of the seemingly unlimited power of Congress over the states — helped to 
lay the groundwork for the rise of modern American conservatism and its less respectable 
sibling, ultra-conservative anti-communist conspiricism. The irony is that it was exactly 


the elements which could lead contemporary observers such as Trilling and Hofstadter to 
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write the eulogies of conservatism and ultra-conservatism respectively which sowed the 
seeds that led to the emergence of a political ideology — in Welch’s words, 
“Americanism” — and sometimes secretive grassroots movement whose adherents and 
members in the 1950s and 1960s would seriously alarm many politically engaged 


Americans. 


CHAPTER 2 


“A Face They Can See and a Voice They Can Hear” 
The Emergence of Ultra-Conservative Commentators, 1950-1958 


“Dear Dan: Good luck . . . I know that you will be eminently successful,” wrote 
Arizona Senator Barry Goldwater to the television and radio commentator Dan Smoot in 
July of 1955, on the occasion of Smoot’s launching of a new conservative, libertarian, 
anti-communist newsletter entitled Dan Smoot Speaks. “You know that you can call on 
me at any time that I can be of assistance to you in . . . the continuation of your fight for 
American principles,” Goldwater added.” Smoot’s announcement of the newsletter’ s 
launch also brought approving responses and even rave reviews of Smoot’s work from 
other figures in American public life. “If I had a magic wand,” wrote J.B. Matthews, the 
former director of research for the House Special Committee on Un-American Activities 
and former staff director of Senator Joseph McCarthy’s Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, “I would wave it over a million Americans and cause them to subscribe 
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to your weekly letter.”~ Governor J. Bracken Lee of Utah, Senator Karl Mundt of South 
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Dakota, and Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina all immediately wrote to Smoot 
subscribing to the newsletter, with Thurmond praising Smoot’s “anti-socialist, anti- 
communist, anti-big government and pro-freedom positions.” Kansas Congressman 
Wint Smith, meanwhile, promised to put Smoot’ s publication into the Congressional 
Record.” 

It was not surprising that Smoot, who had met many politicians and public figures 
whiles he was moderating a television show (Facts Forum News) in Washington, D.C. 
during the early 1950s, should have received positive responses from some powerful and 
influential people. More surprising was the effect of Smoot’ s newsletter on less rarified 
but perhaps more locally influential individuals, such as newspaper editors, local business 
magnates, and schoolteachers. “Dan Smoot speaks to my class every day, and I want to 
thank you for your thoughtfulness in sending his publication to us,” wrote Greenville, 
South Carolina teacher Lois B. Stanley to the father of one of her students in November 
of 1955. “I feel so keenly my responsibility toward the young people who will shortly 
control the destiny of their country,” she added, “and ‘Dan’ is helping to clarify my own 
thinking.””° 

Despite immediately garnering hundreds of positive responses and between 800 


and 900 paid subscriptions from such figures as Senators Goldwater, Thurmond, and 
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Mundt, by the late summer of 1955 Dan Smoot Speaks (which was soon renamed The 
Dan Smoot Report and which was distributed as a radio and television show as well as a 
pamphlet) was already in desperate financial straits.’ For a short time it even seemed that 
Smoot would have to abandon his plans for a conservative publication in which he would 
finally be able to tell (as he put it) “my side of the story.”® By 1957, however, the Dan 
Smoot Report had become a success, with Smoot claiming an average of one million 
viewers and readers per week.’ Smoot owed much of this success to his connection with 
an increasingly powerful trend of ultra-conservative and anti-communist thought that 
developed in the United States during the mid-1950s and 1960s. The success of The Dan 
Smoot Report — or at least its continuing success throughout the 1950s and 1960s among 
committed ultra-conservatives — was one example of the emergence, popularization, and 
increasing stridency between 1950 and 1958 of individual anti-communist, ultra- 
libertarian, ultra-conservative, conspiracy-minded pundits and commentators on the 
national stage. 

This chapter argues that, like mainstream modern American conservatism, ultra- 
conservative anti-communism began in the early 1950s as a top-down ideology, 
unconnected to local political activists: many ultra-conservative anti-communist ideas 
were generated or at least promulgated by individual commentators, pundits, and opinion 


leaders, who spoke through newsletters and conservative-sponsored television and radio 





7 “Who Is the Man?,” The Dan Smoot Report, August 5, 1957; Mabeth E. Smoot, “The Dan Smoot Story,” 
The Dan Smoot Report, special anniversary issue, June 1961. Maybeth Smoot was Dan Smoot’s wife. 
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broadcasts. Between 1950 and 1958, these commentators and opinion leaders — who 
believed that they could change American opinion and battle communism solely by 
educating Americans — operated almost entirely by writing pamphlets and books, 
appearing on and hosting radio and television programs, and making speeches to local 
and national organizations. Before the late 1950s, few if any of these commentators and 
opinion leaders seriously considered the importance and potential of concerted grassroots 
organizing and mass political action. This tendency by ultra-conservative anti- 
communist leaders before 1958 primarily to utilize the one-way model of publishing and 
speaking to effect change is demonstrated clearly in the careers in the 1950s of three of 
the significant figures on the ultra-conservative right: Smoot, the former FBI agent and 
ultra-conservative broadcaster; Clarence “Pat? Manion, the former dean of Notre Dame 
Law School and disgruntled former official in the Eisenhower White House; and Robert 
Welch, the former candy manufacturer turned would-be politician and anti-Eisenhower 
provocateur. Welch, perhaps unintentionally, helped to give a title to this top-down, 
single-commentator period in the development of conspiracist ultra-conservative anti- 
communism with the name he initially chose for his first regular anti-communist 
periodical: One Man’s Opinion.” 

Ultimately, however, as more Americans began turning in the late 1950s and early 
1960s to ultra-conservative ideologies and positions, and as such men as Smoot, Manion, 
and Welch helped lay the groundwork for the emergence at the end of the decade and 


through the 1960s of a powerful and strident ultra-conservative anti-communist political 





1 Robert Welch, One Man’s Opinion, February 1956. By the end of the 1950s, Welch had changed the 
name of the periodical to American Opinion and had associated an advisory board. American Opinion 1 
(February 1958). 
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world view, ultra-conservative opinion leaders began to sense the need for coherent, mass 
political action. By the late 1950s, some ultra-conservatives, most notably Welch, had 
rejected the commentator model, with its necessarily one-way top-down direction, and 
had instead become convinced that to be successful ultra-conservatives needed to foster 
and support powerful grassroots anti-communist organizations that could operate on the 
extremely local level and effect change on the American political and social landscape 
from the ground up. That conviction ultimately led to the institution in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s of massive bi-coastal anti-communist rallies and “Schools of Anti- 
Communism” by Fred Schwarz and the CACC and the creation by Robert Welch and his 


associates of the far more secretive and far more active John Birch Society. 


Clarence Manion and The Manion Forum of Opinion 


Clarence Manion, the long-time dean of the University of Notre Dame Law 
College, was one of the key ultra-conservative, anti-communist, conspiracist 
commentators of the 1950s; as a recognized member of the establishment, a former minor 
member of Eisenhower’s administration, and a respected legal scholar, he attracted 
significant attention for the ultra-conservative and anti-communist cause. As one of the 
men later most responsible for pushing for Goldwater’s nomination for the presidency, 
moreover, Manion also represents an important intersection between the speakers of the 
ultra-conservative and conspiracist right and the political aspirations and attempts of 
more mainstream conservatives. 

Clarence Manion was born in 1896 in a small town in northern Kentucky, which 


he left after he turned twenty and graduated from St. Mary’s College, the local Catholic 
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college, in order to study philosophy at Catholic University on scholarship.'' He earned 
both a Master of Arts and a Master of Philosophy from Catholic University, and, after 
serving in and returning from World War I, earned a Doctor of Law degree from the 
University of Notre Dame. After being admitted to the bar in Indiana in 1924, Manion in 
the same year joined Notre Dame’s law faculty. Manion unsuccessfully sought office 
several times, losing bids for Democratic nominations for United States Congress and 
United States Senator in the early-to-mid 1930s.'* In 1941, Manion became the dean of 
Notre Dame’s Law College, in which position he served until his resignation in 1952. 
Father John Cavanaugh, the president of Notre Dame, later described Manion’s tenure as 
dean as “a remarkable epitome of what Notre Dame means by moral, responsible 
leadership.”'* In 1947, for example, Manion worked to create the Notre Dame Natural 
Law Institute (NLD, which published the Natural Law Forum, which exists today as the 
American Journal of Jurisprudence. The NLI stood both as an answer to the 
depredations of the Second World War and horrors of totalitarianism and as a direct 


challenge to legal positivists, who argued that judges interpreting the United States 





l For biographical information on Manion, see Rick Perlstein, Before the Storm: Barry Goldwater and the 
Unmaking of the American Consensus (New York: Hill and Wang, 2001), 6-16; Program for a “Dinner 
Honoring Clarence Manion” at the Hotel Statler-Hilton in Boston as part of the 1968 New England Rally 
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Manion from the program of the 1968 New England Rally for God, Family, and Country. Hall-Hoag 
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Constitution should not be swayed by religious and extra-constitutional considerations.“ 
As the University of Notre Dame Dome yearbook observed in 1952, the establishment of 
the NLI “climaxed the close connection that legal education at Notre Dame has always 
maintained with those basic principles of morality that are the very underpinnings of 
American jurisprudence. As it was in the beginning, the College is now dedicated to the 
teaching and study of law for what it is, namely, an agency for the preservation of God's 
gifts to mankind.”” 

Manion was for many years an ardent New Dealer, and he retained some liberal 
ideas even as he became more and more worried about the intrusion of government into 
private life. As late as 1939, for instance, Manion argued in a parochial school textbook 
entitled Lessons in Liberty: A Study of God in Government that it was government’s 
responsibility to guarantee a decent standard of living to all Americans.’° By the time the 
United States entered World War II, however, Manion had become severely disillusioned 
with what he saw as some of the excesses of the New Deal period — especially 
Roosevelt’s increasingly militant foreign policy and the Supreme Court’s radical shift in 


constitutional interpretation after 1937. Manion joined the isolationist America First 





14 For more on the historical debate between proponents of natural law and legal positivism, see Anthony J. 
Sebok, Legal Positivism in American Jurisprudence (Cambridge University Press, 1998); Elizabeth 
Bussiere, (Dis)Entitling the Poor: The Warren Court, Welfare Rights, and the American Political Tradition 
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Committee two months before the attack on Pearl Harbor, at around the same time he 
became Dean of Notre Dame’s law school.” Manion eventually became a national 
committee member of America First, and he maintained ties with fellow America First 
members throughout his later years as an ultra-conservative radio commentator. 

The early 1950s were time of transition for Manion, who resigned his position as 
dean at Notre Dame in 1952 and who ultimately devoted much of his time to politics. 
Manion later claimed (and it seems likely) that he resigned from his academic position 
because of “the pressure of private business, together with a constantly lengthening 
schedule of writing and speaking commitments.”'* Certainly his private business over 
the previous two years had been extensive: in 1950, he published A Key To Peace: A 
Formula for the Perpetuation of Real Americanism, and he threw himself behind Senator 
Robert Taft’s foreign policy proposals for a new type of isolationism.'? During the same 
period, Manion also served on a special committee of the American Bar Association that 
in 1951 released a report recommending that the association expel from membership and 
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disbar all Communist lawyers “or sympathizers.” Manion’s worries about a communist 


conspiracy were already by this time readily apparent, and became more apparent in the 
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committee’s report. “We should first educate ourselves to show others that the 
Communist party is not a “political party,’ as that term is commonly understood in 
political science,” noted the committee, “but is part of an international conspiracy 
determined to destroy democratic countries by violence, including the use of force of 
arms.””! During this period of the early 1950s, Manion became increasingly disillusioned 
with liberalism and increasingly conservative and anti-federalist. (During this period, 
Manion was also on good terms with a number of other ultra-conservative writers and 
leaders, including Westbrook Pegler, with whom he exchanged gracious notes.””) It also 
seems possible that the ambitious Manion was interested in entering government, and 
perhaps even attaining a prestigious judicial appointment. 

Clarence Manion’s developing ultra-conservative anti-communism and worries 
about an international communist conspiracy in part sprang from substantive legal and 
political concerns, rather than mere paranoia. Manion was first and perhaps foremost a 
constitutional lawyer, and his increasingly anti-Federalist and anti-government ideology 
developed out of his disillusionment with how Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, and the 
men they appointed to the Supreme Court were changing what he viewed as the 
fundamental meaning of the United States Constitution.” Manion was particularly 
concerned by two major trends in American jurisprudence: the Federal government’s 


increasing power to control the states, and the President’s increasing power to bind the 
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United States legally without the consent of Congress. The conservative constitutional 
scholar was particularly incensed by the Supreme Court’s decisions in Jones & Laughlin, 
Darby, and Wickard v. Filburn, the three watershed cases in the late 1930s and early 
1940s in which the Court reinterpreted the scope of the Commerce clause of the 
Constitution and thus effectively gave Congress near-total power over many of the 
legislative areas that had thus far been reserved to the states. 

While many of Manion’s concerns about damage to the American federalist 
system of government lay in the Court’s actions in reinterpreting the Commerce Clause, 
Manion was also deeply troubled by “treaty law,” the increasingly powerful legal 
doctrine giving treaties legal force equal to governmental statutes. The Supreme Court 
had laid the basis for this doctrine in 1920, when in the case of Missouri v. Holland, the 
Court ruled that an international treaty governing the protection of migratory birds was 
binding upon the states, even though Congress would not under other circumstances have 
had the authority to overrule the states’ own laws in this area.” The effect of this ruling 
was to grant treaties the power of federal statutes, as long as they did not conflict with 
some affirmative prohibition of the Constitution. What the Court’s ruling meant, Manion 
feared, was that the executive branch could effectively draft laws without the input of 
Congress, bypassing the House of Representatives entirely and limited the Senate to 
approval power. Such lawmaking through treaties would certainly have eliminated any 
formal avenue for the input of the states. “The encroachment of ‘treaty law’ is the 


greatest menace to constitutional government today,” Manion declared in a speech to the 





4 “Treaty Law’ Held Big Threat to U.S,” New York Times, September 30, 1953. 
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Controllers Institute of America in September of 1953, adding that the greatest obstacle 
to Communist conspirators was the decentralization of power and jurisdictions set up by 
the Constitution.” 

Spurred in part by his concern over the direction in which the Supreme Court was 
taking constitutional interpretation, Manion became increasingly politically active, 
ultimately taking up a position in the Eisenhower administration. After initially working 
for Taft before the 1952 election, Manion had switched his allegiance to Eisenhower 
when it became apparent that Taft would not be able to win the nomination. In part as a 
reward for his support, and mostly as a reward for his support of Taft, Manion was named 
chairman of the United States Commission in Intergovernmental Affairs by Eisenhower 
in 1953.” (Taft, who had been promised by Eisenhower that he would have a say in 
appointments, actually recommended Manion for the far more influential post of attorney 
general.”®) The Commission, an ostensibly blue ribbon panel tasked with studying the 
balance of power between the federal government and the states, seems to have been 
Eisenhower’s sop to his pro-States-rights supporters, who hoped with Eisenhower’s 
election to see limitations on the power of the central government that had increased 
during the New Deal period. Whether the Commission under Manion’s leadership might 
have had any substantive effect on the administration, however, quickly proved a moot 
point; immediately after being named to head the commission, Manion left Washington 


and began to travel the country on a speaking tour, during which he continually 
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denounced the concentration of power in the federal government. Constitutional 
safeguards, Manion argued, had steadily “been liquidated” since the end of the First 
World War because of the “complacent irresponsibility of the American people.” 
Manion’s concern with the increased power of the United States’ centralized legislative 
and executive branches clearly lay in his growing fears in the early 1950s of communism 
and communist infiltration. “The concentration of Government powers,” Manion 
declared to the semi-annual convention of the American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association in October of 1953, “is a prelude to the success of the Communist conspiracy 
to take over America today from the inside.”*” 

Manion’s answer to what he saw as the dangerous concentration of power in 
Washington and the unconstitutional decisions of the Supreme Court on issues such as 
the Commerce Clause and the treaty power — all decisions which had the effect of greatly 
strengthening the federal government and weakening the states — was to pass 
constitutional amendments designed to restore the traditional balance of power and 
system of federalism he believed was envisioned by the Constitution’s framers. The 
point, he concluded, was to reinforce the power of the states against the power of the 
federal government. “Constitutional state rights [sic] is our best defense against the 
success of the Communist drive against America,” Manion explained.’ In particular, 


Manion stressed the importance of Congress passing and the states immediately ratifying 


the Bricker Amendment, really a series of amendments proposed during the 1950s by 
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Republican Ohio Senator John Bricker.” The version of the Amendment with which 
Manion was most concerned, which was considered during the 1953-1954 congressional 
terms, declared that no treaty could be made by the United States that: (1) conflicted with 
the Constitution; (2) was self-executing without the passage of separate enabling 
legislation through Congress; or (3) which granted Congress legislative powers beyond 
those specified in the Constitution. Under the Amendment, the president’s power to enter 
into executive agreements with foreign powers would also have been sharply limited. 
The Bricker Amendment, Manion argued, would “protect individual rights and states’ 
rights against the menace of existing and pending treaties which invade the domestic 
internal affairs of the states and the people of the United States.”*? According to Rick 
Perlstein, Manion insulted Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, who opposed the 
amendment, to his face, and supported “the most radical version” of the amendment, 
which would require a referendum in all forty-eight states before any treaty could go into 
effect.” 

Given the Eisenhower administration’s antipathy towards the Bricker Amendment 
— Eisenhower once said the battle against the amendment was the most important battle 


he fought in his time as president — and Manion’s extremist stance on the issue, it is not 





*° Manion was certainly not alone is arguing for the need to pass the Bricker Amendment. The American 
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surprising that Manion soon found himself in political trouble with his putative bosses. 
Although the Eisenhower administration was likely looking for an excuse to rid itself of a 
loose cannon, Manion’s failure to quickly take up the reins of the Commission in 
Intergovernmental Affairs put the former dean at a serious political disadvantage. 
Criticized for his frequent absences from Washington and his seeming neglect of the 
Commission’s business, in February of 1954 — only a few months after officially taking 
up his position — Manion was asked by Eisenhower’ s chief of staff to step down.” As the 
New York Times noted, Manion claimed that his ouster was almost entirely the result of 
his support for the Bricker Amendment.*° Certainly, Manion was angry that the 
administration was so clearly rejecting his views on the treaty power, and he followed up 
on his anger with a letter to Eisenhower complaining about his dismissal from the 
commission and defending the principles Manion argued were embodied in the Bricker 
Amendment. “In view of certain Supreme Court decisions,” Manion wrote, “I believe 
that a constitutional amendment is necessary to put the same limitations upon the treaty 
power that now apply to every other power of your state and Federal Governments.”*’ 
Manion, who had switched his support to Eisenhower after the Republican national 
convention, added that he had been inspired to back Eisenhower by Eisenhower’ s 


statement that “The Federal Government did not create the states in this Republic. The 
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states created the Federal Government . . .”°* Interviewed on television the next night, 
Manion spoke darkly about the cause of his termination. "Some of the left-wing 
Communists, who have had an unfortunate effectiveness in this administration,” he 
explained, had “served notice" that he was being fired because of his stance on the 
Bricker Amendment and treaty law.” 

Manion was, not without some justification, incensed at the Eisenhower 
administration’s pretext for dismissing him, and felt that he had been set up for failure. 
As the New York Times made clear, there was a debate about whether Manion had failed 
in his charge as chairman of the Commission by not submitting a prompt report, or 
whether in fact the charge was so broad “that it would be impossible for anyone to make 


an adequate survey within such a short time.”® 


Nonetheless, having been ousted from 
what he now viewed as a misguided administration, Manion wasted little time in trying to 
find a new forum through which he could continue to bring his anti-federalization 
message to the American people. For such a forum, Manion soon settled upon the notion 
of creating a new political organization; by May, he, along with General Robert E. Wood, 
had founded For America, an organization designed “to combat super-internationalism, 


one-worldism, and communism. ”*! 


(In June, Manion alternatively stated that the 
organization was intended “to inculcate Americanism as an emphatic nationalism, to 


promote the cause of states rights as opposed to bureaucracy and to defeat 
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communism. “When their first public appeal brought in five thousand telegrams and 


a like number of phone calls,” reports Rick Perlstein, "they were convinced they had the 
internationalists on the run.” 

Once again setting off on speaking tours, though now more as an opponent than a 
supporter of the administration, Manion spread an ultra-conservative, anti-communist, 
and even conspiracist message across the United States. One of Manion’s regular 
suggestions was that the United States sever diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, and should also move the United Nations out of its headquarters in New 
York. “We should tell the Russian people we love them, that we’re for them,” Manion 
explained in June of 1954, “but that we cease to do business with them until they have a 
representative government.” Another familiar argument was that the United States 
should turn the tactics of the communists against the communists. In December of 1954, 
for instance Manion told the 1,200 guests at the forty-second annual dinner of the Queens 
Chamber of Commerce at the Commodore Hotel in New York that the only means of 
saving the United States Constitution from destruction was to sponsor an anti-communist 
revolution in Russia. “Communism can never be contained,” he declared, “but it can and 
must be destroyed.” * In order to spread his message more widely and more quickly, in 
October of 1954 Manion launched The Manion Forum of Opinion on radio, “just in time 


to announce the success liberal Democrats enjoyed in the off-year elections and the 
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McCarthy censure vote in December.” 


The Forum was not instantly popular, but it 
filled an important Saturday time slot, and gradually gathered greater numbers of 
listeners. 

While during the first year of its existence For America seemed to be fulfilling its 
purpose by giving Manion a platform from which to state his concerns about world 
communism and governmental centralization, by the fall of 1955 the organization had 
encountered serious problems. In October of 1955, for instance, For America was denied 
tax exemption for its financial contributions.” (The organization was granted exemption 
on its own income, but For America’s contributors were not allowed to deduct their 
contributions from their own taxable income.) The following month, the “national policy 
committee” of For America met in Chicago and there decided to reorganize as a political 
action committee.*® After this meeting, the committee, which included Manion, General 
Wood, and General Bonner Fellers, also announced that Wood had been named the 
organization’s honorary chairman, and that Dan Smoot would join Manion as co- 
chairman. Perhaps tellingly, Smoot wasn’t even in Chicago at the time; it seems that For 
America was so impotent, or comprised so few individuals, that for new leadership it had 


to look to a man who had no previous involvement with the organization. Wood blamed 


the organization’s marginalization in part on the Treasury Department’ s decision to 
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refuse it tax exemption. The effect of the decision, he announced, was to “destroy the 
effectiveness of For America as a nation-wide educational organization.” 

Even as For America somewhat fell by the wayside, The Manion Forum, which 
was carried on the Mutual Broadcasting System, prospered, and sponsored numerous 
anti-communist and anti-internationalist opinions from prominent conservatives and 
ultra-conservatives. In January of 1956, for example, the Forum carried a transcribed 
radio address by Senator McCarthy criticizing the Eisenhower Administration for 
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“permit[ing] the Communists to write our foreign policy, as well as their own. 
August, Manion’s program carried an attack by Republican Senator George W. Malone 
of Nevada on free trade agreements and the proposed Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, which Malone described as an attempt to “destroy the United States through 


A : 1 
internal economic hemorrhage.” 


In September of the following year, the Forum carried 
remarks from former General of the Armies Douglas MacArthur criticizing the United 
States’ system of income taxation, which he maintained “resembles the Soviet forced 
labor system” and “reduces the citizen for long periods almost to involuntary 
servitude.” 

The Forum was, not surprisingly for a program hosted by an ultra-conservative, 


dogged by controversy. In October of 1957, the Mutual Broadcasting System refused to 


broadcast a Manion Forum program featuring Herbert V. Kohler, the president of the 
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Kohler Company. At the time, members of the United Auto Workers had been on strike 
against the Kohler Company for two years, and Mutual said that it had rejected the 
speech because they were worried that Kohler’s comments were defamatory.” In 
response, Manion announced that the Manion Forum would not renew its contract with 
Mutual.” Manion, however, did not let the controversy prevent the Manion Forum from 
carrying contentious opinions. In December of 1957, following the Soviet launch of 
Sputnik, Manion himself denounced the United States’ failure to launch an earth satellite 
as making the country “the laughing stock of the world.” “The Soviets couldn’t have 
planned it better,” Manion added, “and the chances are that their legally unrestrained 
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agents in this country had more to do with our humiliation than any one else. 
also used his controversial viewpoints and controversial program to reengage with 
governmental policy, at least in a minor way. In 1957, Republican Governor Harold W. 
Handley appointed Manion (as a Democrat) to the Indiana Board of Education. This 
move, however, did not signal a return by Manion to mainstream government; in making 
his appointments, Handley was seeking to load the Board with “men who opposed 
Federal aid to education.””® 

Manion’s Manion Forum ultimately proved to be fairly successful. By the mid- 
1960s, for instance, Manion claimed to have around one million listeners on 300 radio 
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stations; the Manion Forum employed a full-time staff of eight, and had a budget of 
$500,000 per year.” Even as he continued to reach ultra-conservative Americans, 
however, Manion was increasingly focusing on the possibilities of mass, grassroots 
political action by ultra-conservatives. As Rick Perlstein noted in Before the Storm, as 
early as 1959 Manion had developed a plan 

to build movements behind both a Republican and a Southern Democrat running 
on conservative platforms, watch as both were turned back at their respective 
party conventions, then merge the two organizations to form a new party to back 
one of the candidates, who, combining the votes of Dixiecrats and Taft 
Republicans, could finally block the major-party candidates from their electoral 
college majority.”® 
The top-down commentator model of anti-communist, ultra-conservative, 
conspiracist action, it seems, simply was not proving as effective as Manion had hoped. 
Over the next few years, increasingly convinced that his old strategy was no longer 


effective, Manion would turn to the grassroots and would essentially start the ball rolling 


on Barry Goldwater’s campaign for the presidency. 


Dan Smoot and The Dan Smoot Report 

Howard D. “Dan” Smoot was another important ultra-conservative anti- 
communist conspiracist writer, thinker, and broadcaster who first made a name for 
himself on the right as a commentator during the 1950s. According to his later writings, 


Smoot was born in 1913, near East Prairie, Missouri, to a “dirt-poor farmer from the 





7 “Sounds of the Right,” Newsweek, July 4, 1966. 


58 Perlstein, Before the Storm, 15, 43. 
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bottom lands” who died in 1923, when Smoot was ten. °° Smoot’s mother died the 
following year, leaving Smoot an orphan at the age of 11. “As a teen-ager,” remembered 
Smoot in 1957, “I did just about every kind of manual work that boy, or man, ever did for 
a living: from chopping cotton in Arkansas to shining shoes in Denver.” During the 
early years of the Great Depression, Smoot reportedly lived as a hobo, following harvests 
and riding freight trains. “I had a wonderful time,” he wrote. “The Depression left no 
scars on me.” Smoot remembered being met everywhere during the Great Depression 
with kindness. “A great nation had been brought to her knees in the economic backwash 
of a major war, but her people instinctively reached a helping hand to one another,” he 
explained. “That was my beloved America, where people had a unique, and wonderful, 
sense of individual responsibility for themselves and each other.” Smoot wandered the 
country until January of 1931, when he found himself in Dallas. Within a few weeks, 
thanks to the kindness of Tom Ransom, a manager of the Ben E. Keith Company, which 
sold wholesale produce, Smoot had a regular job. “He didn’t know anything about up- 
lift, and fringe-benefits, and welfare, and the brotherhood-of-man,” Smoot wrote. “But 


he knew a lot about produce — and men. He completed my education in individualism.” ®' 





°’ Biographical information on Dan Smoot taken from Dan Smoot, People Along the Way: An 
Autobiography of Dan Smoot (Tyler, TX: Tyler Press, 1996); Mabeth E. Smoot, “The Dan Smoot Story,” 
The Dan Smoot Report, special anniversary issue, June 1961; Speaker biography for Smoot, Program of the 
6th Annual New England Rally For God, Family, and Country, Boston, July 4-7, 1968. Hall Hoag 
Papers, HH # 301, box 6, HH 310/1/2, “Fact File: NE Rally for GF&C - July 4-7, 1968”; “Who Is the 
Man?,” The Dan Smoot Report, August 5, 1957; “Who Is Dan Smoot?,” the short biographical description 
that was printed in all issues of The Dan Smoot Report; and internal FBI personnel files on Smoot and 
research files on The Dan Smoot Report. 


6 “Who Is the Man?” The Dan Smoot Report, August 5, 1957. 
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While Smoot was working for the Ben E. Keith Company, he began studying in 

earnest, first earning a high school diploma, and then attending Southern Methodist 
University, from which he received a Bachelor’s degree in 1938 and a Master’s degree in 
1940. During these years, Smoot also met his wife, Virginia McKnight Smoot. After 
earning his Master’s degree, Smoot was accepted by Harvard University’s graduate 
school. In the fall of 1941, Smoot, funded by a teaching fellowship, began working 
towards earning a doctorate of philosophy in American Civilization. Within months, 
however, Japanese forces attacked the United States naval base at Pearl Harbor, 
catapulting the United States into the Second World War. Smoot later wrote that he tried 
to join the Army, but that he was rejected by all of the armed forces because of “broken- 


l 62 
down arches and red-green color blindness.” 


Unable to enter the United States military, 
Smoot applied to the FBI, and, having taken a leave of absence from Harvard, began duty 
as a Special Agent on March 23, 1942. After the war, Smoot was apparently offered the 
opportunity to return to Harvard, but instead chose to continue his career with the FBI. 
He remained with the Bureau for almost a decade, serving in Cleveland, Washington, 
D.C., Dallas, and Savannah, until he resigned in June of 1951. 

There is a significant controversy over Smoot’s tenure in the FBI, and especially 
over his position and duties and over the circumstances surrounding his resignation. For 
years, for instance, Smoot claimed in the short biographical paragraph with which he 


ended all copies of The Dan Smoot Report that “for three and a half years [between 1942 


and 1946], he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial 





© Thid. 
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Midwest.”® Smoot routinely referred to his expertise in identifying communists, and 
based that expertise in part on this claim that he spent the period between his entry into 
the FBI and his assignment in Washington in November of 1946 almost exclusively 
pursuing communists. Among those he investigated, he later wrote, were a number of 
Cincinnati communist labor leaders who were never prosecuted — perhaps, Smoot hinted 
darkly, because the government didn’t want the men to be convicted.™ Despite his 
claims to be an expert on communism, however, and despite the fact that he did in fact 
participate in investigations of communism, in his 1993 biography, People Along the 
Way, Smoot himself wrote that while he was assigned to the anti-Communist squad in 
Cleveland, “speaking engagements and training took up much of [his] time during the 
remaining months of [his] tenure in the Cleveland office (and) gave [him] considerable 


relief from Communist duty.” 


It is clear that Smoot served as a federal agent, but it is 
unclear to what extent he was charged with finding communists and to what extent he 
was charged with making public appearances for the Bureau. 

More troublesome to the FBI during the 1950s and 1960s were Smoot’s continued 
claims to have been close to FBI Director Hoover while he was working at the FBI’s 


headquarters. According to Smoot’s official biographies, “For two years following that 


[chasing communists] he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an 





° “Who Is Dan Smoot?,” The Dan Smoot Report, February 3, 1958. 


ĉ Dan Smoot, The Dan Smoot Report, August 3, 1956; Mabeth E. Smoot, “The Dan Smoot Story,” The 
Dan Smoot Report, special anniversary issue, June 1961. 


°° Smoot, People Along the Way, 162. 
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Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover.”®° Such claims startled a number of 
Americans who encountered Smoot’s writing or speeches in the 1950s and 1960s, and 
brought a number of requests to J. Edgar Hoover for more information about the former 
special agent. While this question may seem somewhat arcane, it was important enough 
that in July of 1962 California Congressman James Roosevelt wrote a letter to Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy (“Dear General Bob”) attempting to determine exactly what 
position Smoot might have held.” As internal FBI memos from the early 1960s 
demonstrate, however, the FBI was not entirely sure how to respond to Smoot’s public 
claims, except to state that it did not have any such position as “administrative assistant.” 
“It appears obvious that Smoot is attempting to use his prior service with the FBI as much 
as possible,” the FBP s D.C. Morrell wrote to a Mr. Deloach in a November 1962 internal 


memo. “I recommend we continue the same policy [of stating that there is no position 


entitled ‘Administrative Assistant to the Director.’ 8 


°° “Who Is Dan Smoot?,” The Dan Smoot Report, February 3, 1958. 


© Letter from Congressman James Roosevelt to Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, July 23, 1962. FBI 
HQ File 62-102576-113. Kennedy responded (after consulting with the FBI) that Smoot had served in a 
supervisory capacity for a time, but that he had never served as an administrative assistant to Hoover. 
Robert F. Kennedy to Congressman James Roosevelt, July 30, 1962. FBI HQ File 62-102576-113. 


68 Internal FBI memo from D.C. Morrell to C.D. DeLoach, November 8, 1962. FBI HQ File 62-102576- 
125. 


© Tt remains unclear whether Smoot was misrepresenting the truth about his work for Hoover, or whether 
the FBI was using semantics to avoid giving credence to a former agent that the Bureau believed was 
misusing the FBI’s reputation; the truth probably lies somewhere between the extremes. While Smoot 
certainly claimed to have had a title that did not officially exist, as other memos made clear, Smoot “served 
in a supervisory capacity” at the FBI’s headquarters in Washington between 1946 and 1948. Smoot might 
not have been entitled to call himself an “administrative assistant” — a title that would indicate that he 
served in a critical role close to the FBI director — but it is certainly possible that Smoot did spend these 
years assisting in writing Hoover’s speeches. As Morrell noted in November, by the time the FBI 
examined its old files, the biographical sketch of Smoot that the Bureau sent out in connection with his 
speeches had already been destroyed along with all records more than ten years old. For more on Smoot’s 
employment at the FBI, see internal FBI memos from C.R. Davidson to Mr. Callahan, August 8, 1962 (FBI 
HQ File 62-102576-115) and from D.C. Morrell to C.D. DeLoach, November 8, 1962 (FBI HQ File 62- 
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Perhaps the most controversial question about Smoot’s time at the FBI, especially 
given the way he later used his experiences as an FBI agent to bolster his reputation 
among ultra-conservatives, is whether he left voluntarily or under pressure when he 
resigned in June of 1951. Smoot always claimed that he left voluntarily as an agent in 
good standing.”” Smoot’s personnel file, however, makes it clear that by the middle of 
1951 Smoot was on probation and in fact in near-exile in Savannah. In a memo dated 
May 4, 1951, a reporting agent suggested that Smoot be transferred out of his home 
division in Dallas, that he be placed on probation, that he be suspended for ten days 
without pay, and that he receive a severe letter of censure.’' The letter of censure, signed 
by Hoover himself, came on May 15. “Your actions” are most certainly not in keeping 
with the standards expected of Bureau agents,” wrote Hoover.” Smoot appears to have 
inappropriately criticized his Dallas Special Agent in Charge (SAC), the senior FBI agent 


of the branch office, and to have complained about this supervisor to inspectors from 





102576-125.) On November 27, 1963, Smoot wrote to Hoover about this issue, enclosing a newspaper 
article from the Chicago Daily News Service in which several former FBI agents identified themselves as 
Hoover’s former “administrative assistants.” “I cite this by way of reminder that during my period of 
service . . . Agents assigned as supervisors at the Seat of Government were called Administrative 
Assistants,” Smoot wrote. “It never occurred to me to wonder whether this was an official title.” Adding 
that he would henceforth omit the title of “Administrative Assistant” from his biographical sketch, Smoot 
concluded with a request that suggests that Smoot was encountering resistance to his claims to FBI glory. 
“Would it not be possible,” he wrote, “for the Bureau, in answering inquiries about me, to take these fact 
into account? I would appreciate that very much.” Letter from Dan Smoot, to FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, November 27, 1963. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot Reports (1955-64),” File # 62-102576, Section 3. 


1 Smoot, People Along the Way, 181-184; Letter from Smoot to Ernie Lazar, January 24, 1994, on file with 
author. 


7! Internal FBI memo from H.L. Edwards to Mr. Glavin, May 4, 1951. FBI HQ File 67-263689-144. 


7? Letter from J. Edgar Hoover to Smoot, May 15, 1951. FBI HQ File 67-263689-145 through 67-263689- 
148. 
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Bureau headquarters in Washington.” Some of Smoot’s concerns were the result of 
personal dislike and snobbery. “It was evident during the course of the interview that 
Smoot had an intense dislike for the SAC,” wrote H.L. Edwards. “He admitted he did 
resent the SAC in agents’ conferences making grammatical errors while expressing 
himself.”’* Whatever the actual facts of the controversy, it is clear that some of Smoot’s 
later statements were less than entirely truthful and that Smoot had not been quite as 
much of a gallant G-man as he later claimed. 

Soon after he resigned from the FBI, Smoot met and was hired by H.L. 
(Haroldson Lafayette) Hunt, the conservative Texas businessman, who was often referred 
to in magazines such as Fortune and Time as “the richest oilman in the world.”” Hunt 
assigned Smoot to serve as the moderator and commentator on Facts Forum News, which 
was one of a number of programs that Hunt was sponsoring through the Facts Forum 
Foundation, which Hunt had founded in 1951.’° Facts Forum was an ostensibly neutral 
foundation; some of the shows produced by the Forum featured guests from “both sides,” 


including prominent politicians and businessmen, debating questions such as “Should the 





73 In a SAC memo attached to a special efficiency report issued for Smoot after April 1951, Smoot was 
judged “unsatisfactory” in the category of “Attitude (including dependability, cooperativeness, loyalty, 
enthusiasm, amenability, and willingness to equitably share workload.) “During the course of a recent 
inspection in the Dallas Division,” noted the SAC, “this agent submitted a memorandum setting out certain 
criticisms of the SAC and was critical of the manner in which the SAC conducted an inquiry into certain 
complaints which had been made against a former Special Agent who was formerly assigned to the Dallas 
Division. It was determined that such criticisms on the part of this agent were entirely unwarranted. As the 
result of this agent's unfounded complaints, by letter dated May 15, 1951, the Bureau placed this agent on 
probation and transferred him from the Dallas Division to the Savannah Division. FBI HQ File 67-263689- 
145 through 67-263689-148. 


74 Internal FBI memo from H.L. Edwards to Mr. Glavin, May 4, 1951. FBI HQ File 67-263689-144. 


13 Fortune, April 5, 1948; “The Biggest Treasure Hunt,” Time, June 2, 1952; Stanley Walkerlapasas, 
“Growing Legend of the Texas Millionaires,” New York Times, March 8, 1953. 


7 “TV Series Will Offer Public Issue Debate,” New York Times, June 19, 1953. 
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Communist Party be Outlawed?’”” In one typical show, for instance, Democratic Senator 
Robert Kerr of Oklahoma debated Republican Senator Prescott Bush of Connecticut on 
the question “Are the Fiscal Policies of the Ike Administration Good for Our Economy?” 
while Smoot moderated.” Often, Smoot added an editorial commentary explaining how 
both sides of any debate would view or argue the situation. 

Facts Forum, with Smoot as one of Hunt’s main moderators and commentators, 
quickly grew into a large organization. By 1952 it was sponsoring numerous programs, 
including Answers for Americans, a half-hour weekly radio-TV show that was carried by 
22 television stations and was available to 360 radio stations; State of the Nation, a 
weekly radio broadcast available to 315 stations; Smoot’s “both sides” weekly radio 
program, which was available to 222 stations; and a half-hour television show filmed in 
Washington, which was carried on 58 television stations. “In addition,” noted Time in 
January of 1954, “Facts Forum's ‘public-opinion’ polls go to 1,800 U.S. newspapers, 500 
radio and TV stations and every member of Congress, while its monthly Facts Forum 


News goes to a mailing list of 60,000.””” Among its national board members, Facts 





7 “Should the Communist Party Be Outlawed?” Facts Forum News, May 1954. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 6, 
Folder “Facts Forum News Through December 1954.” There were serious questions raised about whether 
Facts Forum was actually objective. In September of 1954, for instance, Ohio Representative Wayne L. 
Hays, the ranking Democrat on the special House committee to investigate tax exempt foundations, 
charged that the Facts Forum Foundation (which broadcast five different shows) was producing shows that 
were “neither nonpolitical nor impartial.” Dan Smoot, Hays added, “indulged in ‘smear tactics’ and in 
various ways fed the personal views of H.L. Hunt of Texas to the country.” “Tax Study Urged Into Facts 
Forum,” New York Times, September 4, 1954. 


78 «Are the Fiscal Policies of the Ike Administration Good For Our Economy?” Facts Forum News, Vol. 2, 
No. 7, July 1953. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 6, Folder “Facts Forum News Through December 1954.” 
Material from the television debate and from Smoot’s commentaries were transcribed and distributed in 
Facts Forum News. 


” “Facts-Forum Facts,” Time, January 11, 1954. According to some critics, these “public opinion” polls 
were not accurate measures of public opinion. In fact, Smoot himself admitted (defensively) that “Facts 
Forum has never claimed that its public opinion poll is a cross-section sampling or any other kind of 
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Forum counted Sears, Roebuck Chairman Robert E. Wood, the actor John Wayne, Texas 
Governor Allan Shivers, and General Albert C. Wedemyer.*” 

Despite Hunt’s ostensible intention of producing shows expressing “both sides,” 
by the mid-1950s Facts Forum — and specifically Smoot’s “pro-and-con” programs — had 
begun to attract controversy from the political left. The main argument of Hunt’s (and 
Smoot’s) detractors was that Facts Forum News was not an objective show. “Critics 
have said Mr. Smoot gives the liberal side without punch and then winds up with a 
strongly worded emotional argument on the conservative side,” noted a reporter for the 
Christian Science Monitor in February of 1954.°' Hunt, never one to back down from a 
fight, defended his foundation by noting that “to some, Facts Forum becomes biased and 


9982 


slanted because it presents the claims on both sides of both issues.””” In response to 


charges that Smoot, in presenting both sides, “stresses the conservative side,” Hunt 
replied, “they say Mr. Smoot overdramatized the plight of American boys in Korea 


overrun by the enemy. Mr. Smoot says you can’t over-dramatize the plight of American 


boys over there short of ammunition.”** 


Hunt’s defense aside, however, some of Smoot’s commentaries did seem to cross 


the line into the sort of witch-hunt tactics employed by Joseph McCarthy — who was 


scientific testing of public opinion. The purpose of the poll card is to stimulate interest in important 
problems and thereby to help create an informed public opinion.” “Time Magazine vs. Facts Forum,” 
Facts Forum News, February 1954. 

8° “Facts-Forum Facts,” Time, January 11, 1954. 

81 “Texan Says Facts Forum Aims to Curb Vote Apathy,” Christian Science Monitor, February 19, 1954. 
82 «Oil Man Denounces Charges on R.E. Lee,” New York Times, January 27, 1954. 


83 “Radio-TV Program Defended by Hunt,” New York Times, February 18, 1954. 
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himself a friend and ally of Hunt’s. In the April 1954 issue of Facts Forum News, for 
instance, in an article on “Anti-Communism,” Smoot lashed into Harper’s magazine, 
essentially calling it anti-American. “In March, 1954,” he wrote (admittedly speaking for 
the “conservative” side), “one of the nation’s most influential and respected journals — 
Harper’s magazine — ran a featured article full of distortions and half-truths, designed to 
belittle Hoover and show that FBI reports are worthless and meaningless.”** Such a 
statement went beyond the admittedly necessary vigorous arguments called for by the 
“both sides” format of Facts Forum. In at least some of his broadcasts and commentaries, 
Smoot was shading the arguments to paint as communist anyone with whom he 
disagreed. In later years, Smoot openly admitted that the point of the Facts Forum 
broadcasts had been to convince Americans of the rectitude of conservative views while 
ostensibly arguing both sides of every issue. “Mr. Hunt . . . thought this pro-and-con 
approach would be effectively subtle,” Smoot recalled in 1957. “It would win people to 
the pro-American point-of-view by encouraging them to make their own choice between 
the two sides.”®° 

By September of 1954, the criticism of Facts Forum was coming from an official 
source: Representative Wayne L. Hays of Ohio announced that he believed that Facts 
Forum should have to forfeit its tax-exempt status.*© Smoot’s programs, Hays 
announced, “dealt with ‘half truths, distortions, generalizations, and exaggerations.’” In 


large part, Hays added, Smoot’s broadcasts “were employed to make liberalism and the 





%4 Facts Forum News, April 1954. 
85 “Who Is the Man?,” The Dan Smoot Report, August 5, 1957. 


*° “Tax Study Urged Into Facts Forum,” New York Times, September 4, 1954. 
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favoring of international programs appear to be a mark of subversion if not outright 
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communism.” In response, Hardy Burt, the producer of the radio-TV shows supported 


by Facts Forum, charged Hays with producing a report both “replete with falsehoods, 
unfounded charges, and vicious innuendo” and “triggered by the Communist press.”** 
“In view of this demonstrable Red-inspired campaign,” Burt wrote to Hays, “I am 
wondering whether there could be any connection between your vociferous antagonism 
towards Facts Forum and the fact that in 1948, according to The Daily Worker, your 
candidacy was endorsed by the Communist-led Progressive Party.”*° 

Whether it was the controversies facing the Facts Forum Foundation in 1954 and 
1955 that caused a split between Hunt and Smoot is unclear, but in 1955 as a result of 
what he termed “personal reasons which concerned [his] relationship with Mr. Hunt,” 
Smoot left Facts Forum, ostensibly because he wanted to start a publication in which he 
could air his own views, rather than attempting to present neutral arguments for both 
sides of key questions of the day.” Smoot’s move from Facts Forum News to editing 
Dan Smoot Speaks in 1955 represented the turning point in his career as an ultra- 


conservative writer and activist — a turning point that was deeply satisfying to some of 


Smoot’s most ardent supporters.’' As has previously been mentioned, reactions from 


37 Ibid. 
88 “Facts Forum Aide Denounces Critic,” New York Times, September 10, 1954. 
® Thid. 


Letter from Dan Smoot to Merwin K. Hart, July 14, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 5, Folder “DSR 
Corres 1955-1959.” 


*! Smoot’s decision to leave Facts Forum was also a wise business decision: in November of 1956 Hunt 
paid off his employees and closed the Foundation. “His programs were plainly victims of acute public 
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government officials — at least as demonstrated by the letters that Smoot kept for his files 
— were extremely positive.” “My dear Mr. Smoot. Thank god! You will not present the 
American view only. More power to you,” wrote Kansas Congressman Wint Smith on 
July 5, 1955.” Letters from other public figures expressed similar feelings about 
Smoot’s change in format to officially one-sided commentary.” “I have always liked 
your analysis of these matters in the past,” wrote J. Bracken Lee, “but I am certain I will 
like them even more because they are your own views rather than a commentator trying 
to give both sides of the dispute.” ” “I am glad to learn. . . that you are going to strike 


out on your own and become a protagonist for things that are good, instead of a pillar of 


neutrality engaged in simply ‘pro and con’ reporting,” added Senator Karl Mundt.” “I 


hate to see you leave the air,” wrote California Congressman Edgar W. Hiestand, noting 


that his wife was particularly pleased that Smoot would now let audiences know what he 


indifference,” noted Time. “Said one of his associates: ‘He just got tired of useless and lost causes.’” “Lost 
Cause,” Time, November 26, 1956. 


*° According to Smoot, he received 500 responses to his first issue (“This Is My Side”) of Dan Smoot 
Speaks. “Each one [was] unique in expression and appearance and length, but all saying essentially the 
same thing: “Thank god for what you are doing! America needs this kind of news analysis. You have 
given us new hope. Please don’t stop.” Mabeth E. Smoot, “The Dan Smoot Story,” The Dan Smoot 
Report, special anniversary issue, June 1961. 


?3 Letter from Congressman Wint Smith of Kansas to Dan Smoot, July 5, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, 
Cushing Library, Texas A&M, Box 5, Folder "DSR Corres 1955-1959". 


4 See, for example, letter from Barry Goldwater to Smoot, July 7, 1955; letter from J.B. Matthews to 
Smoot, September 13, 1955; letter from Strom Thurmond to Smoot, July 5, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 
5, Folder “DSR Corres 1955-1959”. 


> Letter from J. Bracken Lee to Smoot, July 11, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 5, Folder "DSR Corres 
1955-1959". 


°° Letter from Karl E. Mundt to Smoot, July 2, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 5, Folder "DSR Corres 1955- 
1959". 
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himself believed. “More power to you,” Hiestand concluded. “You are doing a great 
work,””” 

Smoot also received positive responses from a number of other ultra-conservative, 
ultra-libertarian, anti-communist activists and leaders. Retired General Bonner Fellers, 
who along with Clarence Manion was one of the two co-chairs of For America, wrote to 
Smoot in 1955 to add his own feelings about the foolishness of trying to argue both sides. 
“Tt is a delight to learn that you are now wholly dedicated to the Right side,” Fellers 
wrote. “Your work on Facts Forum was superb but naturally it lost in effectiveness when 
you of necessity also had to present the wrong side . . .”°* “I have been very much 
concerned about a national effort that tells both sides,” explained M.G. Lowman, the 
founder of the conservative group the Circuit Riders. “There can be only one side lm 
willing to help promote and that is the pro-American anti-Communist side of a question,” 
Lowman wrote, adding that he would be happy to plug Dan Smoot Speaks in his weekly 
column, which he reported was being printed in “a selected group of a couple thousand 
smaller papers.” Nor were positive comments restricted to public officials and ultra- 
conservative leaders. “You have a brilliant mind and a trenchant pen,” added Mark K. 


Carroll, the forceful Roman Catholic Bishop of Wichita, “with the facility of getting to 


7 Letter from Congressman Edgar W. Hiestand (R-CA) to Dan Smoot, July 8, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, 
Box 5, Folder "DSR Corres 1955-1959". Hiestand, who represented California's 21st Congressional 
District from 1953 until 1963, was himself was a member of the Birch Society. 


°8 Letter from Bonner Fellers to Smoot, July 5, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 5, Folder “DSR Corres 
1955-1959”. 


? Letter from M.G. Lowman to Smoot, June 30, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, Cushing Library, Texas A&M, 
Box 5, Folder "DSR Corres 1955-1959". 
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the bottom which is the truth of all problems.”'”’ “Congratulations!!,” wrote Robert D. 





Bluntzer of Corpus Christi, Texas, in July of 1955. “It is near rear guard action time in 
America. There is no substitute for coming out in the open with what you believe. You 
will be attacked, but you will be breathing fresh air.” °! “Bless my heart! You are doing 
just what I have always wanted,” added Ida M. Darden, the editor of the Southern 
Conservative in Fort Worth, Texas. “It is too late in the day to propound anything except 
the right side.” 1% 

The clues to Smoot’s philosophy during the 1950s can be found in “This Is My 
Side,” the first issue of Dan Smoot Speaks, which was published in June of 1955.1° “I 
believe in freedom,” Smoot wrote. “This keeps me from being a liberal in the 
contemporary sense and connotation of that word.” Smoot argued that the original 
framers of the Constitution were classical liberals, but that their ideas had been lost 
during the Great Depression and the New Deal. “When you start passing laws . . . to 
force people to do all the things deemed to be good for them,” he argued, “you are 
headed for a slave society. Whether you want to call it socialism, welfare-statism, 
communism, fascism, modern liberalism, new dealism, middle-of-the-roadism, or by 
some more ancient name — it is still totalitarianism.” Smoot’s arguments amounted to a 


call for a return to what he saw as the laissez-faire economics of the late nineteenth 


Letter from Bishop Mark K. Carroll to Smoot, November 2, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 5, Folder 
"DSR Corres 1955-1959". 


0! Letter from Robert D. Bluntzer, Corpus Christi, Texas to Dan Smoot, July 8, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, 
Cushing Library, Texas A&M, Box 5, Folder "DSR Corres 1955-1959". 


02 Letter from Ida M. Darden to Smoot, June 19, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 5, Folder "DSR Corres 
1955-1959". 





03 “This Is My Side,” Dan Smoot Speaks, June 29, 1955. 
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century and the libertarian values that had kept the United States’ government relatively 
small before the Progressive era in the early twentieth century. “Government,” Smoot 
concluded, “is supposed to maintain social order, prevent individuals from harming or 
defrauding each other, and leave everybody with the freedom otherwise to lead his own 
life.”' “This Is My Side” was a powerful and effective statement in favor of ultra- 
conservative, ultra-libertarian values; it was this statement that had excited positive 
responses from men such as Goldwater, Thurmond, and J. Bracken Lee.’ Smoot’s 
essay even had a powerful impact on a couple who were used to reading compelling 
conservative rhetoric — much of which was produced in their own house. “My wife 
received your periodical ‘Dan Smoot Speaks’ today,” wrote William F. Buckley, Sr., the 
father of National Review founder William F. Buckley, Jr. and James L. Buckley, later a 
United States senator from New York, to Smoot in July of 1955, “and I wanted to tell you 
that we both think that your article ‘This is My Side’ is one of the best articles we have 
ever seen on our faith in our system of government.”!°° 

Ultimately, Smoot’s struggling newsletter (which was soon renamed The Dan 
Smoot Report and which was produced both as a radio program and a hard-copy 
pamphlet) proved to be a success: in 1957, Smoot claimed that The Dan Smoot Report on 


radio and television had an estimated regular weekly audience of more than one million 


104 “This Is My Side,” Dan Smoot Speaks, June 29, 1955. 


105 Smoot’s writing was so compelling to ultra-conservatives that at least one ultra-conservative candidate 
for Congress simply plagiarized the entire essay for his campaign brochure. Flyer for “Frank Cortese for 
Congress,” possibly 1966. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 5, Box 2. 


106 Letter from William F. Buckley, Sr., to Smoot, July 11, 1955. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 5, Folder "DSR 
Corres 1955-1959". 
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people. By 1960, Smoot, propelled by several avid ultra-conservative sponsors, was 
reaching audiences on sixty radio stations and twenty-five television outlets each week.'”* 
Smoot later claimed that by the mid-1960s he was being broadcast each week on one 
hundred and fifty stations in thirty states, and was reaching on average sixteen million 
people.” In part, this success was due to the fact that Smoot presented bluntly 
conservative and libertarian ideas and positions, and frequently went beyond mainstream 
conservatism in order to criticize the United States government for giving in to what he 
saw as the forces of one-worldism, communism, and collectivism. While Smoot would 
never garner broad popular support, those who did agree with his worldview tended to be 
intensely loyal listeners and readers. 

After founding Dan Smoot Speaks, Smoot also began making moves toward 
becoming involved in the leadership of whatever ultra-conservative anti-communist 
organizations existed. In 1955, despite having left Facts Forum, Smoot was named co- 
chairman (along with Clarence Manion) of the year-old For America.'® The New York 
Times article on Smoot’s ascension to this position suggests that Smoot was somewhat 
surprised by the move; certainly he was not present at the For America meeting at which 
he was voted into the position, and Manion and Brigadier General Fellers were left to tell 


reporters that they would try to communicate with Smoot about future plans as soon as 


107 «Who Is the Man?,” The Dan Smoot Report, August 5, 1957. 
108 For one analysis of the advertising potential of The Dan Smoot Report, see “The Sales Power of Public 
Service Advertising: How Lewis Pet Foods Profit By the Dan Smoot Televised Editorials on the Issues of 


the Day,” Petfood Industry, September 1960. Dan Smoot Papers, Box 5. 


Lg Smoot, People Along the Way, 247; Mabeth E. Smoot, “The Dan Smoot Story,” The Dan Smoot Report, 
special anniversary issue, June 1961. 


110 “Charts New Plan For America Unit,” New York Times, November 20, 1955. 
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possible. With his election, Smoot was placed once again (if only for a short time) in the 
national spotlight, and his reputation as a speaker and writer on the Americanist Right 
continued to grow. In January of 1956, Smoot was visited in Dallas by Robert Welch, 
who was just preparing to publish the first issue of Welch’s magazine, One Man’s 
Opinion. “Before I drove him to the airport late that night, we had about eight hours of 
conversation,” Smoot remembered in 1993. “Bob was a dedicated patriot, profoundly 
educated and energetic. Talking with him was an experience.”""! 

That Smoot was getting increasingly involved with ultra-conservative anti- 
communist leaders was readily apparent. In May, for instance, Smoot spoke at a For 
America “Loyalty Day Rally” at Faneuil Hall in Boston, appearing alongside Mary D. 
“Hacksaw Mary” Cain, the editor and publisher of the Pike County, Mississippi Summit 
Sun, and Professor E. Merrill Root, who taught at Earlham College in Indiana and who 
lectured on “collectivism on campus.” !!? Smoot himself talked about American foreign 
policy at the event. Among its sponsors, the rally counted Colonel Laurence E. Bunker, 
Robert Dresser, General Bonner Fellers, and Robert Welch — all of whom were already 
heavily involved in advancing the ultra-conservative, ultra-libertarian, anti-communist 


conspiracist worldview and all of whom would continue to be important in the 


11 Smoot, People Along the Way, 237. 


112 Cain, who was the first woman to run for governor in Mississippi, first became nationally famous in 
1952 when she refused to pay $42.87 in Social Security taxes for the previous year, arguing that Social 
Security was "unconstitutional, immoral and un-American." Cain lost her challenge at the Supreme Court, 
although the government eventually dropped the case against her. “Mary Cain, Mississippi Editor Who 
Fought U.S. Taxes, Dies,” New York Times, May 8, 1984. Cain was known as “Hacksaw” because after 
FBI agents padlocked the door to the Summit Sun, she “rose from a sickbed, found a hacksaw, marched 
around the comer to the Sun office, and cut through the padlock.” Curtis Wilkie, Dixie: A Personal 
Odyssey Through Events That Shaped the Modern South (New York: Scribner, 2001), 62. 
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Americanist movement for at least a decade.'’* Even as he expanded his activities as a 
speaker and activist, Smoot continued to garner praise and attract fanatical loyalty from 
readers of The Dan Smoot Report. “A friend of mine just handed me one of your reports, 
and I think that it is the best I have read,” wrote one resident of Fresno, California in July 
of 1956. “I want to be one that will stand up and be counted and if necessary be shot to 
preserve our freedom and the welfare of our children’s children.” "4 

By 1960, Smoot was distributing his commentaries on sixty radio stations and 
twenty-five television outlets each week, and was generating 30,000 letters a month in 
response for his sponsor, Lewis Pet Foods. According to D.B. Lewis, the president of 
Lewis Pet Foods and Smoot’s most important sponsor (and himself a conservative), 
Smoot’s conservative commentary inspired “audience loyalty bordering on religious 
fervor.” “People who listen to Dan Smoot are so grateful they won’t buy any other 
animal food product but those of the sponsor,” Lewis told the trade magazine Petfood 
Industry in 1960 (Lewis Pet Foods manufactured both the Dr. Ross and Skippy brands of 
pet food).'!° Interestingly, perhaps because of the intense loyalty of conservative 
listeners, The Dan Smoot Report was arguably one of the most cost-effective means of 
advertising available in markets such as Phoenix, Arizona, and Salt Lake City, Utah. In 


'S Program of a For America “Loyalty Day Rally” at Faneuil Hall in Boston, Massachusetts, May 1, 1956. 
Dan Smoot Papers, box 5. 


14 Letter from Dr. George H. Sciaroni, Fresno, California to Smoot, July 18, 1956. Dan Smoot Papers, 
Box 5, Folder "DSR Corres 1955-1959". 
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1961, Smoot claimed that together his radio-television broadcasts and his mailed copies 
of The Dan Smoot Report reached “several million people each week.”''’ By the mid- 
1960s, according to his later claims, he was being carried on one hundred and fifty 
stations in thirty states, and was reaching was reaching on average sixteen million people 
per week.''® 

Throughout the end of the 1950s and the entire decade of the 1960s, Smoot 
counted on the staying power of his audience to spread a description of Americanism that 
was a mixture of libertarianism, anti-communism, and Christianity. “In spiritual 
matters,” wrote Maybeth E. Smoot in 1961, “he is also, one might say, a constitutionalist: 
that is, he believes that the Bible contains absolute, revealed Truth, and should therefore 


»119 Tike a number 


be the guide and yardstick in the moral and spiritual affairs of men. 
of other Americanists, including both Fred Schwarz and Robert Welch, Smoot 
maintained that the key to defeating communism lay almost entirely in education. “We 
could effectively fight communism,” Smoot wrote in 1957, “if Americans would find out 
what communism is — and then work for American programs as communists work for 
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theirs. Having been educated as to the intrinsic connection between communism and 


socialism, Smoot concluded, true Americans could learn that they needed to oppose all 
legislation “whether called new-dealism, modern republicanism, or anything else — which 


17 Mabeth E. Smoot, “The Dan Smoot Story,” The Dan Smoot Report, special anniversary issue, June 
1961. 


'S Smoot, People Along the Way, 247. 


1 Mabeth E. Smoot, “The Dan Smoot Story,” The Dan Smoot Report, special anniversary issue, June 
1961. 
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permits government to take money away from you so that it can give part back to you, 


and the rest to someone else.”!”! 


The Political Journey of Robert Welch 


The most significant man on the ultra-conservative, ultra-libertarian, anti- 
communist, and conspiracist right was Robert H.W. Welch Jr., an intellectually brilliant 
and probably paranoid candy manufacturer, salesman, and iconoclast whose personal 
political journey over the decades between the 1940s and the 1970s mirrored that of the 


Americanist movement as a whole.!7” 


During the course of those years, Welch moved 
from being a supporter of the Republican Party — and even a Republican candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor in Massachusetts — in the 1940s and early 1950s to being a 
staunchly anti-communist and ultra-conservative author and columnist in the early-to-mid 
1950s, to being the most important grass-roots organizer and standard-bearer of the 
Americanist Right in the late 1950s and early-to-mid 1960s. Over the course of the 

1960s and 1970s, and especially after Senator Barry Goldwater’s defeat in the 
presidential election of 1964, Welch’s ideas became increasingly extreme and his 


position in American politics increasingly marginal. Welch remained, however, the 


organizer of the John Birch Society, the largest and most significant grass-roots 
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122 For early biographical information on Welch from popular media, see George Barrett, “Close-Up of the 
Birchers’ ‘Founder,’” New York Times, May 14, 1961 and Courtney Sheldon, “Conservative Seeks GOP 
Nomination For Lieutenant Governor; GOP Hopeful,” Christian Science Monitor, October 4, 1949. For 
material on Welch culled from newspapers in Belmont, Massachusetts, see Martin J. Fuerst, “The Origins 
and Birth of The John Birch Society,” (MA Thesis, Sacramento State College, 1964). More sympathetic 
portrayals can be found in Robert Welch, The Blue Book of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: Western 
Islands Press, 1959, 1961); William F. Jasper, “Americanism's Standard-Bearer,” The New American 15 
(1999); and G. Edward Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch: Founder of the John Birch Society 
(Thousand Oaks, California: American Media, 1975). 
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organization on the Americanist Right, and an important rallying point for ultra- 
conservatives, ultra-libertarians, rabid anti-communists, and conspiracists of many 
different types for over a decade during an enormously important time in American social 
and political history. 

Robert H.W. Welch Jr. was born in Chowan County, North Carolina on 
December 1, 1899, the oldest of six children born to Robert Welch, a storekeeper turned 
farmer, and Lina Verona James, a former school-teacher. Public education was 
apparently irregular in Chowan County at the turn of the century, and so Welch’s mother 
primarily taught Welch herself until he was ready for high school. Welch was by any 
standard a precocious student: he formally entered high school in Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina in 1909, when he was ten years old, and he graduated two years later. In later 
years, Welch made a point of his precocious nature, routinely noting in short official 
biographies that “by the time he was seven, he had read all nine volumes of [John Clark] 
Ridpath’s The History of the World . . . [he] has read all of Goethe in German and, even 
now, can quote many of La Fontaine’s Fables in French.” Welch entered the 
University of North Carolina (UNC) that year, at the age of twelve, and graduated four 
years later at the age of sixteen. A graduation picture of UNC’s class of 1916 is almost 
comical, showing a line of young men being led by the child-sized Welch over whom 


they towered." “Partly because I had been admitted to the college while entirely too 


123 Speaker biography of Robert Welch from the program of the 1968 New England Rally for God, Family, 
and Country. Hall-Hoag Collection, MNSO 76.23, COMAS 90-A20, “Militant Anti-Communist” (MAC) 
Box 6B, Folder “HH 301/1/2” (“N.E. Rally for God, Family, and Country”). 


124 Picture of the University of North Carolina Class of 1916, in Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert 
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young,” Welch wrote in 1956, “I was the most insufferable little squirt that ever tried to 


associate with his elders.” !” 


By his own account and the account of G. Edward Griffin, 
Welch’s hagiographic biographer, at UNC Welch became addicted to chess, 
mathematics, and poetry, and got into trouble when he made clear to classmates and 
professors that he thought some of what he was being forced to learn was “HOGWASH” 
dished out by liberal elitist pseudo-intellectuals.'”° 

After graduating from college, Welch initially considered working towards a 
Master’s degree, and actually started classes, but quickly left school and moved to 
Durham, North Carolina, to take a job. Welch was soon as bored with the job as he had 
been with graduate work, and was again unsure of what he wanted to do. In 1917, 
however, in the wake of Germany’s resumption of unrestricted submarine warfare, the 
United States entered the First World War. Welch’s father, who had been made a 
member of the local draft board, and who was also personally acquainted with the 
Welch’s congressman, was able to obtain a “first alternate” appointment for Welch to the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. Welch took and passed the 
entrance exams, while the candidate above him on the nomination list failed; accordingly, 
in the fall of 1917 Welch, who (in Griffin’s words) was “anxious to see some of the 
action,” entered Annapolis likely as “the only boy who ever went to Annapolis at the age 
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of seventeen with a college degree. Welch again proved an able student, and during 


his plebe year at the Academy earned the fewest demerits (seven) of any midshipman in 





125 Robert Welch, One Man’s Opinion, February 1956. 
126 Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch, 40-43. 
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the class while maintaining perfect grades.'** 


By 1919, however, with the war over, 
Welch decided to try to resign from the Naval Academy. “The primary reasons for not 
wanting to finish the final year at the Academy were twofold,” wrote Griffin in 1975: 
“First, he began to feel that he wouldn’t easily adapt to the lifelong regimentation of 
military life; and second, by this time he was experiencing an increasing intellectual 
curiosity about many other fields, and he knew that he would not be able to pursue those 
fields, if he continued as a naval officer.”!”” 

After resigning from Annapolis, Welch continued to move between positions and 
careers without much direction. For a short time he wrote short commentaries on the 


news in verse, which he published as “Headline Jingles” in the Norfolk Ledger Dispatch 


and the Raleigh News and Observer. Within months, however, Welch had decided to 





'°8 Ibid, 52. Many of the facts about Welch’s early life are recounted by Griffin, who continuously 
describes Welch in glowing terms, and who explicitly praises Welch’s conspiracist views. While Griffin 
likely shaded the facts to paint Welch in the most positive light, there is no explicit evidence to suggest that 
he invented or misrepresented biographical data. 

' Ibid, 55. Griffin’s explanation, which was presumably Welch’s explanation, for why Welch chose to 
leave the Naval Academy shortly after the end of the First World War does not entirely ring true, especially 
for a midshipman who was fourth in a class of 1000 and who took pride in receiving fewer demerits than 
any of his peers. Any World War I Annapolis midshipman would have been extremely familiar with the 
career of United States Rear Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan. (Mahan, himself an Annapolis graduate and 
naval officer, was also a world-famous author, historian, and strategist whose books were required reading 
for naval officers in Germany, Japan, and Great Britain. Mahan’s most important work, The Influence of 
Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783, (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1890) is viewed as one of the 
seminal works on the link between naval and national strategy.) Mahan had clearly demonstrated that an 
officer in the United States Navy could successfully pursue numerous fields of study. It may instead be 
that, having spent the war at Annapolis, Welch decided to leave once there was no longer a chance of his 
being drafted directly for military service. Even though he was a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, at the beginning of the war Welch would have been safe from the draft because of his youth. 
After passage of the Selective Service Act in May of 1917, the government held three separate draft 
registrations during the war: the first, on June 5, 1917, was for all men between the ages of 21 and 31; the 
second, on June 5, 1918, was for men who turned 21 after June 5, 1917; the third, on September 12, 1918, 
was for all men aged 18 through 45. Welch would not have been required to register in either the first or 
second registration, but would have been eligible for the draft after September of 1918. (Information on the 
World War I draft from the United States National Archives, viewed December 2006 at 
http://www.archives.gov.) For Mahan’s importance, see Philip A. Crowl, “Alfred Thayer Mahan: The 
Naval Historian” in Peter Paret, ed., Makers of Modern Strategy: From Machiavelli to the Nuclear Age 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986). 
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enter business, and had concluded that in order to be an effective businessman he would 
first need to attend law school. In the fall of 1919, Welch moved away from North 
Carolina, and entered Harvard Law School in Cambridge, Massachusetts at the age of 
nineteen. While at Harvard, Welch met Marian Probert, his future wife, who was at the 
time a sophomore at Wellesley College. Apparently Welch performed satisfactorily at 
Harvard for two years, but — just as he had become bored at UNC, at Annapolis, and at 
various jobs — by the third year he was falling behind in his casebook reading, and (he 
later claimed) was feuding with Professor Felix Frankfurter, who later went on to become 


a leading liberal Supreme Court Justice. "° 


In early 1922, with less than a year left until 
graduation, Welch dropped out of Harvard and decided to become a businessman 
immediately. For a product, he settled on candy. 

Welch jumped into the candy market somewhat rashly by immediately purchasing 
a recipe for fudge (which he named “Avalon Fudge”) and founding the Oxford Candy 
Company to sell his new product. While the fudge was apparently quite popular, over the 
course of 1922 Welch fell deeper and deeper into debt. The business did so poorly, 
especially during the summer months when sales of melting-prone candy like chocolate 
bars dropped off anyway, that by the summer of 1923 Welch was forced to take a 
temporary position as a truck salesman with the White Motor Company. Over the course 
of the next few years, Welch struggled to lift his company into the black. He was helped 


in this struggle by his brother, James Welch, who joined Welch in the fall of 1923, and 


later became Vice President in charge of production. The turning point came, however, 
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in 1926, when Welch invented a caramel lollypop that he called the “Papa Sucker” (and 
which later came to be known as the “Sugar Daddy.”)'*! The brilliance of the Papa 
Sucker was that it would not melt during the summer, and so was immune to the regular 
summer drop-off in sales of chocolates. At the same time, Welch began coating his 
“Avalon Fudge” in chocolate, so extending the shelf-life of the candy significantly. By 
1926, Welch was able to attend the tenth reunion of UNC’s class of 1916 as the president 
of a company employing 160 employees and boasting of two increasingly popular 
products. 

In later years, Welch regularly described himself as having been educated “at 
University of North Carolina (four years), United States Naval Academy (two years), 
Harvard Law School (two years) and school of hard knocks (about forty years).”'*” Soon 
after appearing triumphantly at his ten-year college reunion at UNC, Welch found 
himself struggling to survive the lessons imparted by this latter institution. Despite 
periodic successes in the candy business, Welch suffered a number of devastating 
business and financial setbacks in the 1920s and 1930s. The first came in the fall of 
1926, shortly after attending Welch’s tenth college reunion, when Welch decided to 
expand the Oxford Candy Company by building a new factory in Chicago, where he 
could take advantage of the national railroad hub. In the same year, however, the 


worldwide price of chocolate rose from sixteen cents per pound to twenty-two cents per 


131 Welch advertised each box with a sign reading “Of the Lollypop Family/This Is The/LOLLYPOPPA.” 
Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch, 79; “The Ultras,” Time, December 8, 1961. 
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“Militant Anti-Communist” (MAC) Box 6B, Folder “HH 301/1/2” (“N.E. Rally for God, Family, and 
Country’). 
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pound, and Welch found that his new factory could not cover its overhead. To save his 
business, early in 1927 Welch arranged to convert his business from a privately-owned 
company and turn over control to an outside board of directors, while he remained 
president. Within six months, Welch was quarreling with the board, which wanted to 
increase profits by reducing the quality of the candy, and by June of 1929 Welch had left 
the company, after having offered to give up all of his common stock if the board would 


. . 133 
cancel his contract to serve as president. 


The Oxford Candy Company itself went out 
of business a few months later. 

June of 1929 was not, of course, a good time to be out of work, with the collapse 
of the stock market and the beginnings of the Great Depression. Welch moved his family 
to Freeport, Long Island, and began trying to manufacture and sell Sugar Daddies, the 
recipe for which he had managed to retain. To provide capital, in 1932 Welch also began 
flying to Chicago every other week to work as a salesman for E. J. Brach and Sons, one 
of the largest candy manufacturers in the country. Despite his efforts, however, he fell 
deeper into debt; in 1933, several parties filed bankruptcy petitions against his 
company." In 1934, Welch left Brach and Sons, and attempted to start a new business 
(the Midwest Candy Company of Attica) selling candy directly to retailers, rather than 
relying upon middlemen. Welch’s attempt to sell directly to retailers proved a dismal 


failure, and by 1935 he found himself deeply in debt. In the meantime, Welch’s brother 


James had been increasingly successful with his own candy company, which he had 
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founded in Massachusetts in 1927. In 1935, at the urging of his brother, Welch filed for 
personal bankruptcy, returned to Boston, and began work first as sales manager and later 
as vice president for sales of the James O. Welch Company. Welch apparently always 
regretted filing for bankruptcy. “To him, it was not honest for a man to use the law to try 
to escape the moral obligations of his debts,” wrote G. Edward Griffin. According to 
Griffin, despite having no legal obligation to do so, Welch made a point over the next few 
years of paying the creditors and investors who had lost money in his various ventures.” 

With his return to Boston and his employment at the James O. Welch Company, 
and especially with his assumption of the role of salesman rather than company president, 
Welch found the financial success that had eluded him through the late 1920s and early 
1930s. In 1935, the James O. Welch Company was doing a sales volume of about 
$200,000 a year; by 1956 this had increased to $20,000,000." Welch had an important 
part in this success; as the company became more successful, moreover, Welch became 
involved in local government and in national business organizations. He was elected to 
the Belmont, Massachusetts school board, and became director of a local bank, a member 
of the board of directors of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, and a national 
councilor of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. In 1941, he authored a book entitled The 


Road to Salesmanship, and during World War II he worked for both the Office of Price 


135 Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch, 106. Griffin supports this claim by citing at least one 
investor who was repaid by Welch years after losing his investment. 

136 Ibid, 108. The James O. Welch Company ultimately proved enormously successful, and established and 
developed such popular candy brands as Junior Mints and Milk Duds. The company was purchased by 
Nabisco Brands Inc. in 1963; when James Welch died in 1985, his son, James O. Welch Jr., was the 
chairman and chief executive officer of Nabisco. (“James O. Welch Dies at 79; Founder of Candy 
Company,” New York Times, February 1, 1985.) 
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Administration and the War Production Board, representing the candy industry.” At the 
same time he was also vice president and a member of the board of directors of the 
National Confectioners Association; he also served as chairman of the organization’ s 
Washington Committee.!*® For his work, in 1947, Candy Industry magazine honored 
Welch as the “Candy Industry Man of the Year” by presenting him with its “Kettle 
Award.”!*? (In 1956, as part of his last effort for the NCA, Welch organized the 
association’s annual convention, which for the first time in over thirty years was held in 
Boston.)'*° In 1950, Welch achieved what he viewed as a pinnacle of business success 
when he was appointed to the board of directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers (NAM). Over the seven years he served on the board, Welch spent three 
as a NAM regional vice president, three years on the NAM executive committee, and two 


years as the chairman of NAM’s Education Committee. 


Robert Welch and One Man’s Opinion 


Beginning near the end of World War II, Welch had also begun to move into 
politics, initially as a Republican, though he became increasingly conservative and 


libertarian. In 1946, he volunteered for the Massachusetts Republican Party, and then 
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took up a position as vice-chairman of the Massachusetts Republican Finance Committee 
in 1948.'4' Also in 1946, Welch started making speeches to local groups in an effort to 
reach community and opinion leaders. In January of 1946, Welch debated a professor 
from Amherst College at an event sponsored by the League of Women Voters. Like 
many of his later speeches and writings, Welch’s speech, which was entitled “Against the 
Continuation of Price Controls,” focused on the undesirability of collectivism in 
American politics and business. “If price control, and all similar bureaucratic controls, 
would work perfectly,” Welch said in that speech, “they might be a remedy worse than 
the disease . . . our country today, and most of the people in it, are in a mood to produce, 
rather than spend all their energy in fighting over controls of and division of what is 
being produced.”!*” Welch echoed these anti-collectivism and libertarian themes in 
others speeches throughout that same year. In September, for instance, in a speech to the 
annual conference of the Six New England States Federation of Women’s Clubs, he 
denounced the spending of taxpayer money “by our government, on propaganda to tell us 
what to think.”'“* Welch became increasingly specific and melodramatic in his speeches 
over the next few years. “It is no secret,” he declared in May of 1949, speaking to the 
Industry Leaders’ Conference of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, “that there is a 


war going on, nor that this one is a world-wide war. It is between collectivism and 


me Courtney Sheldon, “Conservative Seeks GOP Nomination For Lieutenant Governor; GOP Hopeful,” 
Christian Science Monitor, October 4, 1949. 
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individualism . . . this war is being waged . . . in every community, every school, every 
club, every society, every parliament, every profession, and even every family, on the 
face of the earth.”!* 

By 1949, Welch decided that it was time to take the next step in his public career. 
In September, he officially announced his candidacy for Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts in a form letter sent out to prospective political supporters. “I can’t take 
what is happening any longer,” Welch wrote in explaining his motivations. “Everything 
which has made America envied by the rest of the world we are now throwing away for a 
phony ‘security’ and a creeping collectivism.” After meeting with the prospective 
candidate, Courtney Sheldon of The Christian Science Monitor wrote that Welch was 
“the Wendell L. Willkie type candidate: frank, energetic, youthful, earnest, and a forceful 
speaker.”'“© As Welch made clear in that interview, however, he opposed any programs 
that resembled those of the New Deal, and instead supported a vision of small and 
decentralized government. “I am very definitely conservative,” Welch announced. 

Our first and most important job . . . is to keep us from going any further 

than we have already gone in extension of government ownership of 

business, operation of business, interference with business, control of 

business, and control of the details of our daily living . . . I am very 

strongly opposed to socialized medicine at the national or at the state 

level. I am opposed to cash sickness benefits in any form, but would be 

more opposed to them out of a state monopoly fund. I am opposed to 


federal aid to education in any shape, manner or form. It can’t help 


144 Robert Welch, speech to the Industry Leaders’ Conference of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
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Welch, 149. 
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meaning federal control in the long run. I am opposed to federal housing 
147 
plans. 


In some of his campaign literature, Welch suggested that his motives were less to 
win elective office than they were to help educate the American people. “More 
important” than winning the support of voters, Welch wrote in a campaign pamphlet he 
entitled “The Rising Tide,” “will be the zeal I hope to inspire, on the part of those who 


148 Th the same 


already believe as you and I do, to start crusading for themselves. 
pamphlet, Welch expressed the theory of political activism to which he clung for the next 
eight years — a theory that rejected the development of political organizations as the most 
effective means of garnering support for particular points of view in favor of the 
development of top-down, commentator-style charismatic standard-bearers. “Human 
beings will not long support” even the soundest principles, he explained, when those 
principles are presented as part of an organizational front. “They will support, with 
increasing ardor, those same principles when personified in a face they can see and a 
voice they can hear,”!” 

What is most remarkable about the period between 1950 and 1958, at least in 
terms of the growth and development of Americanist ideology, is that Welch’s view at 
this time that individuals were more effective in spreading political messages than were 


grassroots organizations was generally shared by men such as Pegler, Schwarz, Smoot, 


and Manion. While Manion and Smoot were making some attempts to develop a 
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148 Robert Welch, “The Rising Tide,” campaign pamphlet, 1949-1950. Reprinted in Griffin, The Life and 
Words of Robert Welch, 149-150. 
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political organization with “For America,” their goal was to bring together leading public 
figures in the model of the “America First” Committee rather than to promote grass-roots 
action. Schwarz, meanwhile, had not yet seized on the idea of holding mass-rally 
“Schools of Anti-Communism,” and was instead through the medium of the CACC’s 
monthly or bi-monthly newsletters attempting to promote anti-communist and missionary 
work both abroad and in the United States. Throughout the early-to-mid 1950s, Welch 
subscribed to the same philosophy; his attempts during those years to air his views were 
thus restricted to publishing books and newsletters, all on the understanding that he 
himself could stand as the symbol of sound policy positions. 

The campaign for Lieutenant Governor also witnessed Welch’s identification of a 
political bogeyman that he later came to blame for what he saw as America’s gradual 
decline. G. Edward Griffin, Welch’s biographer, draws particular attention to one 
campaign letter from 1950, in which Welch denounced socialism. “The strategy of the 
socialists is to divide and conquer . . . [to] attack every segment of our population with 
tactics which alienate the support of all other segments,” Welch wrote. “We must exactly 
reverse this strategy . . . and unite the forces of common sense . . . the forces on the 
socialist side amount to a vast conspiracy to change our political and economic 


150 
system.” 


With this letter, Welch began to take an important step into the politics that 
would guide him for the next three decades by identifying the forces against which he 


was fighting as being part of a “vast conspiracy” — one he would make it his mission to 


expose and eradicate. 





150 Robert Welch, political fundraising letter, 1950. Quoted in Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert 
Welch, 155. 
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Welch’s comments during the campaign, while far to the right on the American 
political spectrum, found numerous supporters in the election. There were six candidates 
on the ballot in the Republican primary for Lieutenant-Governor, including the president 
of the Massachusetts Senate, the former long-time mayor of Beverly, Massachusetts, and 


Lawrence Curtis, the former Massachusetts State Treasurer. >! 


In the end, Curtis won the 
primary with 161,052 votes. Welch, who had 59,238 votes, came in a distant second to 
Curtis — but nonetheless the political novice soundly defeated a number of far more 
experienced Bay State politicians." 2? Welch was not noticeably disappointed by the 
results, writing in a letter to his supporters that he viewed this campaign as part of a 
broader educational campaign “for more honesty in government and more common sense 
in our economic thinking.” The 60,000 Massachusetts citizens who had voted for him 
would, he explained, hopefully become a “solid core of support around which we can 
build a far stronger, more militant, and more effective force....” “So far as I am 
concerned,” he concluded, “this crusade has just started.” 

Welch’s failed campaign for Lieutenant Governor proved to be a catalyst for his 
interest in being heard on the national stage. In the beginning, this interest took the form 
of support for conservative politicians with whom Welch agreed, at least in part. In 1951, 


for instance, Welch became a supporter of Robert Taft, and even became a candidate for 


delegate (pledged to Taft) to the 1952 Republican Convention. Beginning in March of 





151 “Many Candidate Vie for Lieutenant Governor,” Christian Science Monitor, September 9, 1950. 
152 «Kirlin Tops House Vote in Republican Contest,” Belmont Citizen, September 22, 1950. 


153 Robert Welch, campaign letter “To Our Workers and Contributors,” September 21, 1950. Reprinted in 
Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch, 160. Emphasis in the original. 
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1951, Welch purchased air time on a radio station in Boston and began making 
broadcasts supporting Taft’s run for the presidency." Welch even spent a day traveling 
around Massachusetts with Taft when the presidential candidate visited the state as part 
of the campaign; Welch was apparently “greatly impressed by Taft in every way, except 
for his lack of a sense of humor.” !” 

At the beginning of the 1950s, as he was increasingly becoming interested in 
politics, Welch also became involved in writing and publishing political books. In 1951, 
Welch developed a stock speech (entitled “Acheson and MacArthur”) about how the 
United States had lost influence in Asia. Welch gave a version of the speech to the New 
England Council of Young Republicans, which was meeting that year in Portland Maine, 
shortly after Truman had fired MacArthur for violating orders. In response to Truman’s 
actions, Welch rewrote his speech to attack in strong terms what he saw as a policy of 
punishing Americans interested in fighting communism. “The speech exploded like a 


156 


thousand-pound bomb,” wrote Griffin. ~~ Welch received a number of shocked letters, 


and, in reply to one, wrote a long response that his friends seized upon and had copied 


many thousands of times.” 


This letter eventually came to the attention of conservative 
publisher Henry Regnery, who offered to have his company publish the letter as a short 


book. The work was printed in 1952 as May God Forgive Us, and comprised a powerful 


%4 Griffin, The Life and Times of Robert Welch, 164-165. 
°° Ibid, 167. 


% Ibid, 168. 





%7 Griffin claims that “by the end of November at least thirty thousand copies had been made that were 
known for certain to exist.” Ibid, 169. 
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indictment of the United States’ policy in Asia and specifically of the actions of a number 
of men in the State Department, most notably Secretary of State Dean Acheson.’ “That 
there are more Communists and Communist sympathizers in our government today than 
ever before seems to be almost a certainty,” wrote Welch. “That some of them are men 
of great standing, in high places, and least suspected, is at least a frightening 
possibility.” 

May God Forgive Us engendered a number of positive reviews from figures such 
as W.T. Couch, the former director of the University of Chicago Press, Louis E. Denfield, 
the former Chief of Staff the United States Navy, and retired General Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, the former World War II commander of American forces in China, who 
described it as “the most comprehensive and objective treatment of the complex situation 
in the Far East that I have yet read.”'® The book reportedly sold 200,000 copies in the 
first year, though that number is somewhat suspect, as perhaps a third of the copies were 
purchased and mailed free to community leaders by the “Welch Letter-Mailing 
Committee,” a group of young businessmen.” Reviewing the book for the 
conservative-leaning Boston Herald in 1952, however, Alden Hoag, while entranced by 
the writing, struck a more cautious note than did Wedemeyer. “It sizzles,’ Hoag wrote. 


“It depicts a gigantic communist conspiracy within the government, fostered by ‘traitors, 


°8 Robert Welch, May God Forgive Us (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1952). 
»° Ibid, 101-102. 
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dupes, and allies’ . . . he writes, like a frightened man, a book that can easily frighten.”! 
While agreeing that there were in fact communists in the United States State Department 
and conceding that “many” of the government’s leaders had been dupes of communism, 
Hoag made it clear that he believed that Welch had simply gone too far. “Mr. Welch has 
so greatly exaggerated the communist conspiracy inside America as to dangerously affect 
the people’s ability to make reasoned judgments,” Hoag concluded.'® In response to 
Hoag’s review, Welch wrote a letter to the Boston Herald that was published in 
September. “I have a high regard for Alden Hoag personally,” wrote Welch, “But I do 
wish that he and the Herald would stop telling everybody who turns a flashlight on a 
lurking Communist that we are seeing things under the bed. Of course, we are seeing 
things under the bed, because, by heaven, there are things under the bed.”! 

In the middle years of the 1950s, Welch wrote and distributed two works that had 
a critical impact on the development and growth — or lack of growth — of Americanist 
ideology and organizations over the following decades: The Life of John Birch, which 
was published by Henry Regnery in 1954, and The Politician, an unreleased “private 
letter” about Dwight Eisenhower that Welch copied and sent to hundreds of friends and 


165 


interested readers beginning in the same year. ~ Welch claimed to have come across the 


material that inspired him to write The Life of John Birch while he was researching May 
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God Forgive Us in Washington, D.C.'® In the book, Welch told the story of Captain 
John Birch, a missionary turned military officer who had served in the China theater of 
operations during World War II and who had been killed by Chinese communists days 
after the end of the war. Welch made a conscious effort in the book to contrast the 
machinations of the “godless communist conspiracy” with what he viewed as the 
righteous, Christian, and intrinsically American actions of John Birch.'®’ Birch, Welch 
made clear, had acted as should all Americans, and should be remembered as the first 
true casualty of the third world war. “John Birch personified everything that the 
Communists hate,” Welch wrote.!©® “We must choose between the civilization, the form 
of society, and the expression of human life as represented by John Birch, and their 
parallels as envisioned by Karl Marx and his spiritual successors.” !® While the book 
centered on Birch’s death or murder and the United States’ Far East policy at the time, 
Welch was trying to make a far greater statement about the power of communism and the 
disinterest of those in Washington. “We have built this sermon around John Birch,” he 


concluded, “because in the forces that swirled around John Birch lay all the conflicts.”'”° 





16 Welch, The Life of John Birch, foreword. The case of Captain John Birch was discussed several times 
in 1951 during testimony before the Senate Committees on Armed Services and Foreign Relations; until 
that time, the story had been relatively unknown. See, for instance, United States Congress, Senate, 
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Conduct an Inquiry into the Military Situation in the Far East and the Facts surrounding the Relief of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur from his Assignments in that Area, Part I, May 11, 1951. 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1951,) 544. Birch was also discussed at hearings 
on June 11 and June 13, when Georgia Senator Richard B. Russell asked General Albert Wedemeyer about 
the circumstances surrounding Birch’s death. 
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In The Life of John Birch, Welch had seized upon a relatively unknown American 
officer as the epitome of proper American anti-communist behavior and the incident of 
that officer’s death as an example of how American government was uninterested in 
investigating communist actions; in The Politician, Welch seemed (to many later 
observers) to cross a line into absurdity.'’’ According to his later recollection, Welch 
was inspired to write The Politician when several friends asked him to put into writing 
his ideas about how Eisenhower had double-crossed conservative Republican 


172 
4, 


congressional candidates in the election of 195 Welch initially shared the first 


unpublished version with about thirty friends in 1954, but continued to revise the letter. 
He sent a longer version of the publication to nearly sixty friends in 1956, and completed 
a third version in June 1958.'” After spending several years claiming that the work was 
not polished and that he should not be held accountable for mistakes in the manuscript, 
Welch officially published the work through his in-house publishing company in 1963, 


by which time its contents were well-known to both supporters and opponents of the 


174 


Americanist point of view. ` Welch’s argument in The Politician was that Dwight 


Eisenhower had no redeeming qualities, and had ascended first to command in Europe 


during World War II and later to the presidency through deception. In the manuscript, 


VI Almost every major newspaper or periodical that published articles on the John Birch Society in the 
1960s denounced The Politician. For one example, see “The Americanists,” Time, March 10, 1961. 
(“Welch's Mein Kampf is a masterpiece of invective called The Politician.”) 
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Welch portrayed Eisenhower as a poor soldier, an unscrupulous self-promoter, a 
shameless flirt who owed his promotions to romancing Franklin Roosevelt’s daughter, 
and, in summary, “the living embodiment of practically all the skills and attitudes that 
every ambitious politician would like to possess.”'”” “Eisenhower’s rise in four years 
from being an unknown lieutenant colonel to... Supreme Commander . . . [has been 
attributed] to his personal charm and political genius,” wrote Welch, “but we think . . . 
other influences . . . were sweeping him along.”'”° After the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reviewed the book in January of 1960, FBI agents — and even FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover himself — routinely referred to the work in confidential internal memos 
as “a vicious attack on the political life and beliefs of former President Eisenhower.” ”’ 

The most egregious problem with the book — a problem that would haunt Welch 
for years to come, and that largely crippled the Americanist movement before it even 
became organized — was that in the early versions of the work Welch expressed his 
conviction that Eisenhower “has been sympathetic to ultimate Communist aims, 
realistically willing to use Communist means to help them achieve their goals, knowingly 
accepting and abiding by Communist orders, and consciously serving the Communist 


conspiracy, for all his adult life.”'”* On the next page of the manuscript, Welch went 
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even further: “My firm belief that Dwight Eisenhower is a dedicated, conscious agent of 
the Communist conspiracy,” he wrote, “is based on an accumulation of detailed evidence 
so extensive and so palpable that it seems to me to put this conviction beyond any 


99179 


reasonable doubt. If he was correct, Welch added, then “There is only one possible 


180 . 
” 2> Welch’s accusations 


word to describe his purposes and actions. That word is treason. 
of communist sympathies were not reserved for Dwight Eisenhower alone: at the end of 
the “letter,” Welch wrote about some of the men surrounding the president, and 
specifically identified Eisenhower’s brother Milton as an enemy agent. “In my opinion,” 
wrote Welch, “the chances are very strong that Milton Eisenhower is actually Dwight 
Eisenhower’s superior and boss within the Communist Party.”'*! 

“Had The Politician been written for publication,” wrote G. Edward Griffin 
defensively in 1975, “there is no doubt that it would have been a far less controversial 


182 Whether that is true, and whether Welch would have edited the book more 


document. 
carefully had he planned to market it through a professional publisher, The Politician was 
in fact circulated — often by Welch himself — throughout the 1950s, and so became 
popular fodder for his critics. One problem was that Welch, usually an effective 


researcher, had produced a work that was in several ways indefensible, as it was clearly 


based on incorrect information. Welch’s reasoning was questionable — he concluded in 
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part that Eisenhower must be a communist because a number of Eisenhower’s policies 
and ideas had led to victory for the communists — and his tone was both smug and nasty. 

In the mid-1950s, however, serious controversy about Welch’s charges in The 
Politician was still years away. Having published and distributed both The Life of John 
Birch and the private edition of The Politician, Welch traveled to the Far East in the 
summer of 1955, there meeting with both South Korean President Syngman Rhee and 
Chinese Republic President Chiang Kai-shek. This trip was a formative moment for 
Welch, who found himself welcomed with effusive praise as a leading American anti- 
Communist. Upon returning to the United States, Welch became even more wrapped up 
in the sort of anti-communist crusading that had been championed by Joseph McCarthy. 
Welch had always admired McCarthy, and had identified with McCarthy’s goals and 
methods. When in 1955 McCarthy traveled to Massachusetts to charge that the United 
States was lagging behind the Soviet Union in developing intercontinental guided 
missiles “because well-concealed Communists in the government are putting the brakes 
on our own guided missile program,” Welch was seated on the stage along with several 
other right-wingers, including Massachusetts Republic State Committee chairman Elmer 
C. Nelson, former Massachusetts Governor James M. Curley, Basil Brewer, the publisher 
of the New Bedford Standard Times, and Bernard McQuaid, co-publisher of the 
Manchester, New Hampshire Union Leader.'®? 

By 1956 Welch was even more caught up in what he saw as a titanic struggle 


against communism and collectivism. Believing that he needed to devote more of his 
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time to the fight against communism, Welch began making plans to leave the candy 
industry. In June, having successfully organized NAM’s annual convention in Boston, 
Welch announced his retirement from the James O. Welch Company; a few months 
before, he had begun writing and distributing a newsletter that helped lay the foundation 
for a mass grassroots movement. In September, he also flirted with the idea of 
supporting a third party, and in fact called for the creation of a third party at the National 
States Rights Conference in Memphis, Tennessee, but his motion was ruled out of order 
and the police were summoned “as a precaution against further ‘out of order’ 


demonstrations.” 184 


In the wake of this defeat, Welch turned his attention away from the 
traditional political process and more towards changing attitudes by educating first 
community leaders, and later the public as a whole. 

Welch launched One Man’s Opinion in February of 1956. “I believe I have 
something worth while to say now and then about what is going on in the world,” he 
wrote in the first edition. As he made clear, Welch firmly believed that by publishing 
the newsletter he was making himself a threat to communism everywhere — and that he 
believed that the leaders of the communist conspiracy would take appropriate action. 
“This being a one-man magazine, obviously there is no assurance of continuity if 


anything happens to the one man,” he wrote. “In case I drop dead, therefore . . . or am 


shot by a communist, or meet with some convenient accident . . . [subscriptions will be 


184 <3" Party is Urged By Welch,” Boston Sunday Post, September 15, 1956; Thomas Michael, “States’ 
Righters Pick National Ticket, End Stirring Session Here,” Memphis Commercial Appeal, September 16, 
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p 


refunded. While referring to the chances of his death in humorous terms, Welch 


seems honestly to have believed that he might be targeted for assassination. The first 
edition of the newsletter contained biographies of Syngman Rhee and the libertarian 
economist Ludwig von Mises, a book review, some original verse, and a few short 
articles. Welch sent the newsletter to friends and potential supporters, and also sent 
copies to both Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. Rhee responded first, in a letter that Welch 
reprinted in the second edition of the newsletter, which came out in April. “I must 
confess I did not know we had such a staunch ally and champion as you in America,” 


187 


read the letter. ™ (Chiang Kai-shek’s letter arrived in June, and was reprinted in One 


Man’s Opinion in September.'**) 


It was in the second edition of his newsletter the Welch seized upon the sorts of 
ideas that had previously been expressed by people like Elizabeth Churchill Brown, and 
helped give his nascent movement a name by advocating that conservatives and 
libertarians leery of the communist conspiracy identify themselves with a single ideology. 
“We are proposing,” he wrote, 


An end to the purely negative fight against the communist philosophy and 
the Communist conspiracy; and a militant positiveness in the battle cry 
that would turn the thoughts and aspirations of men into exactly the 
opposite direction. We are proposing a conception, religious in quality, 
inspiring in depth, unifying in comprehensiveness, which men of good 
will everywhere can fight for, instead of merely having something to fight 
against. 

What we have to offer sounds almost too simple at first sight. It is 
merely a new word, with minor variations of form, to be added to the 
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language. The word is americanist . . . the word americanism, in the 
broader meaning in which we propose for it, is the philosophical antithesis 
of communism. The communist believes that a collectivist society should 
swallow up all individuals, make their lives and energies completely 
subservient to the needs and purposes of the collectivist state — and that 
any means are permissible to achieve this end. The Americanist believes 
that the individual should retain the freedom to make his own bargain with 
life, and the responsibility for the results of that bargain . . .”'°? 


Later editions of the newsletter were very much like the first in content: they 
contained a number of short articles which were generally written by Welch himself, one 
or two biographies of important anti-communist figures, poems, and suggestions for 
reading material. Articles by authors other than Welch were uncommon, but did exist. 
The November 1956 issue, for instance, carried Albert C. Wedemeyer’s article on the 


exclusion of mainland China from the United Nations.” 


The September 1957 issues 
similarly included an article by California Senator William F. Knowland, one of Welch’s 
friends and Minority Leader in the United States Senate. (Knowland had served as 
Senate Majority Leader from 1953 through 1955, and after the Republicans lost control 
of the Senate continued as Minority Leader until 1959.'*' In 1954 he was one of the 
relatively few senators to vote against censuring Joseph McCarthy — despite having made 
the motion to establish a committee to consider charges against McCarthy and having 


personally selected the Republican members of that committee.'””) 


3 One Man’s Opinion, April 1956. 
” One Man’s Opinion, November 1956. 
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One key article, “A Letter to the South,” which was written by Welch himself, 
was published in the September 1956 issue.” In this “Letter,” which was published 
repeatedly in later years by the John Birch Society, Welch, who presumably remembered 
his roots in the segregationist South, denounced the Supreme Court’s decision in Brown 
v. Board of Education and argued strongly against any federally-imposed system of 
desegregation.” “Do not blame your neighbors, the colored people of the South,” wrote 
Welch in what he admitted should have been entitled “A Letter to the White People of the 
South.” “Most of them would be just as embarrassed as you would at forced integration, 
and are just as opposed to the whole idea.” Instead, he added, “you should put the blame 
where it does belong, squarely on the shoulders of the Communists.” !” 

Even while he was producing these newsletters in 1956 and 1957, Welch 
continued to play some role in the business community, maintaining some connections 
with the James O. Welch Company and becoming a Director for both the Henry Regnery 
Company and the Harvard Brewing Company.'”° At the same time, Welch’s interest in 
political speech and direct political action continued to grow. In February of 1957, at 
Dickinson College, Welch announced in a speech entitled “The New Americanism” that 
he would personally prefer a government of 300,000 thieves than a government of three 


million honest men, “for the first group would only steal from the American economic 
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and political system; the second group would be bound in time to destroy it.”!”” 


Government, Welch argued, is: (1) always necessary; (2) a non-productive expense; (3) 
frequently evil; and (4) “always and inevitably an enemy of individual freedom.” In this 
speech, which was later reprinted in One Man’s Opinion in September of 1957, Welch 
continued to set the tone for the nascent movement of which he was a spokesman by once 
again arguing that anti-communists needed to identify an ideology and way of life to 
support, rather than simply an ideology and way of life to oppose. “Americanism,” 
Welch noted, “has come to represent merely a delaying action against the victorious 
march of its enemy, collectivism.” 


We conservatives fight always on the defensive. The very name by which 
we identify ourselves defines our objective .. . We have to be for 
something; we must know what that something is; and we must believe it 
is worth a fight to obtain. And a great deal of what we are for can be 
summarized as simply increasing freedom from the tentacles of 
government. There are many of us who want America and Americans to 
take the lead in this fight so rigorously, and to establish so clearly as their 
goal those new heights of personal freedom never before reached, that the 
whole worldwide positive forward movement can be identified and will be 
identified as americanism, with a little ‘a,’ to come to mean not the 
jingoistic and provincial outlook of a certain geographical area, but a 
philosophy of freedom to which the courageous and self-reliant 
everywhere can subscribe. We want ‘an americanist’ to come to mean any 
man, no matter in what country he lives, who believes in and supports this 
philosophy.’ 
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Welch continued to focus on the themes of anti-communism in the United States and 
opposition to the communist conspiracy as a whole. In April, for instance, Welch spoke 
to Cincinnati businessmen at the Queen City Club with the topic “It Is A Conspiracy.” 

In the middle of 1957, Welch took an important step in broadening the appeal of 
his message by assembling an “Editorial Advisory Committee” for One Man’s Opinion. 
The members of the committee, whom he named on the masthead in the July-August 
issue of the newsletter, included businessmen, politicians, retired military officers, and 


other professionals.””° 


Particularly notable and influential were Laurence E. Bunker, a 
Boston lawyer and former World War II aide to Douglas MacArthur; Charles Edison, the 
son of inventor Thomas Alva Edison, former Secretary of the Navy under Franklin 
Roosevelt, and former Democratic Governor of New Jersey, Alfred Kohlberg, an anti- 
communist businessman and former aide to Joseph McCarthy; J. Bracken Lee, the former 
Governor of Utah; Clarence Manion; Ludwig von Mises, one of the major figures of the 
“Austrian” school of economics; Cola G. Parker, a former NAM president and former 
chairman of the Kimberly-Clark Company, the makers of Kleenex; and General W. H. 
Wilbur, a winner of the Congressional Medal of Honor. By associating these names, 
which were well-known in the conservative and ultra-conservative world, with his 


magazine, Welch was clearly attempting to reach out to those prospective readers who 


were not interested in subscribing to a one-man movement. 
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By the beginning of 1958, having published fewer than twenty issues of his 
newsletter, Welch had decided to expand his occasional publication into something more 
substantial than simply “one man’s opinion,” and so One Man’s Opinion became 


201 With this shift, Welch helped lead a significant change in the 


American Opinion. 
Americanist movement as whole from a movement guided by individual voices and 


opinions to a movement dedicated to organizing at the grass roots and changing 


American opinion, policies, and government from the bottom up. 


Conclusion 


“The occupational disease of commentators is the illusion that they can 
significantly influence events,” wrote Oliver Pilat, in a 1973 biography of Westbrook 


Pegler.” 


The period between 1950 and 1958 demonstrated clearly that some ultra- 
conservative, ultra-libertarian, anti-communist conspiracists, including Smoot, Manion, 
and Welch, believed that they could indeed make a difference by publishing and 
broadcasting increasingly powerful conservative material. These years witnessed the 
emergence of a number of Americanist writers, speakers, and thinkers onto a national 
stage that was continuing to play host to a largely liberal anti-communist consensus. This 
emergence was in part the result of the beginnings of a mainstream backlash in 


government, the media, and the general electorate to conservative and ultra-conservative 


points of view, and was probably connected to the reaction among elites to the excesses 
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of McCarthyism. Between the late 1940s and early 1950s, Smoot, Manion, and Welch 
had all made attempts to enter mainstream politics as commentators, prospective 
administration officials, or even candidates: Smoot had worked for the FBI, and later had 
interacted with numerous public figures as the host of Facts Forum; Manion had served in 
a minor role in the Eisenhower administration, and may have aspired to a far more 
prominent role — perhaps even as one of Eisenhower’s Supreme Court nominees; Welch 
had been heavily involved with national manufacturing associations, had served on 
government boards during the Second World War, and had even made attempts to break 
into electoral politics through the Republican Party. By the mid-1950s, however, perhaps 
because of this backlash, Smoot, Manion, and Welch had all encountered serious 
difficulties and setbacks: Smoot had left Facts Forum — and with it his national stage — 
over personal disagreements with H.L. Hunt, even while Facts Forum itself was under 
attack from the mainstream media for Smoot’s “smear” tactics; Manion had been ousted 
from his post by Eisenhower, who objected to Manion’s support for the Bricker 
Amendment; and Welch had been rejected by the voters of Massachusetts, failing to win 
either a Republican primary for lieutenant governor or an election to be a Taft-pledged 
delegate to the 1952 Republican National Convention. Having encountered such 
setbacks, with traditional routes to power and influence closed to them, these men, and 
others like them, began looking for other ways to promote their ideas and make their 
presence felt on the national stage. 

At first, during the mid-1950s, Americanist commentators and thinkers including 
Smoot, Manion, and Welch focused their attention on reaching Americans through such 


personal broadcasts and publications as The Dan Smoot Report, the Manion Forum, and 
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One Man’s Opinion. By the late 1950s, however, some Americanist writers and speakers 
— most notably Welch — had concluded that simply attempting to educate Americans by 
publishing newsletters and broadcasting radio shows was not sufficient in light of what 
they saw as the increasing infiltration and subversion of the American government and 
the increasing power of the Soviet Union. Education, though clearly vital to combating 
the communist menace, could only be part of the battle; what was really required, they 
thought, was action. Ultimately, it was Welch, who had been known in Massachusetts 
for creating a strong network of grass-roots political supporters before running for office, 
who took the most direct action, and who served as perhaps the most important catalyst 
for the Americanist movement. 

In 1958, Welch called together in Indianapolis seventeen fellow Americanists for 
a secret meeting; eleven of them, including Colonel Laurence E. Bunker, T. Coleman 
Andrews, the former Commissioner of the Internal Revenue Service, and Revilo P. 
Oliver, professor of Classics at the University of Illinois, accepted Welch’s invitation. 
Over the course of two days, Welch proposed that they all form a secret organization, 
with Welch as “the Founder.” This new organization, Welch suggested, should take its 
name from John Birch, the still-obscure soldier-martyr about whom Welch had written a 
book in 1956. Naming the organization after Birch, Welch noted, would both honor 
Birch’s memory, and would help to keep the true nature of the new organization secret 


from the enemy communist conspiracy. The organization, which Welch ultimately saw 
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expanding on the local level into every community in the United States, would attempt to 
use exactly the same sorts of secretive policies that the Americanists believed had served 
communist cells so effectively in their infiltration of American government. By the time 
the two-day meeting adjourned, Welch, who had been successful in convincing his 
guests, was able to return to his home in Belmont, Massachusetts as the unquestioned 
leader of what would become for a time the most powerful — and certainly the most 
notorious — conservative or ultra-conservative grass-roots organization in the country: the 


John Birch Society. 


CHAPTER 3 


“An Idea Whose Hour Has Come” 
The Identity and Ideology of Americanism 


“The foundation of our effort,” declared the John Birch Society’s Robert Welch 
in the Society’s December 1960 Bulletin, “is truly an idea whose hour has come.” “We 
want less government and still less government everywhere,” Welch explained, 

down to the irreducible minimum necessary for a civilized society. For 

expanding government is inevitably an enemy of freedom and an obstacle 

to progress. We want more individual responsibility allowed and 

accepted, for man was not created to be just a numbered robot in a 

collectivized state. We want a return to, and increasing respect for, those 

moral and humanitarian principles, clearly defined by all of our several 

religious faiths, that offer the one and only base on which to make this a 

better world.” 

To members of the Birch Society, Welch’s statements would have come as no 
surprise: he had been preaching a libertarian, anti-collectivist philosophy since well 
before he founded the Society, and he had highlighted that same philosophy in The Blue 
Book of the John Birch Society, which was supposed to be required reading for every new 
or prospective member. To outside observers of the Society, however, Welch’s call for 


“less government” might have been extremely confusing. The Birchers, after all, were 


supposedly on the verge of forming “goose-stepping goon squads” to carry out the 
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instructions of what Time Magazine had called Welch’s “Mein Kampf.”* Even to those 
less convinced that the Birchers were latter-day Nazis, the Birch Society stood as a 
symbol of McCarthy-like anti-Communism. Birchers were supposed to be looking under 
beds for communists, not philosophizing about the importance of limited central 
government within a religious and moral society. Those like Peter Viereck who viewed 
the Americanists as fascists, Nazis, or dangerous extremists devoid of either “the 
demagogic populist or pseudo-socialist economic platform without which chauvinist 
movements have no chance of success,” those like William Rusher who viewed them as 
relatively unimportant aberrations in the history of modern American conservatism, and 
even those who viewed them simply as harmless kooks failed to understand that 
Americanism was hardly a movement devoid of ideas.” In fact, if anything Americanists 
suffered from an embarrassment of ideologies and philosophies, all magnified by the 
tendency of Americanists to write lengthy and often boring tomes about United States 
history, society, and culture. 

Americanist ideology as it developed in the late 1950s and throughout the 1960s 
drew upon five major themes: libertarian individualism, traditional constitutionalism, 
religion, anti-communism or anti-collectivism, and conspiracism (the belief that 
conspiracies are a driving force in history). Except for this last, and absolutely central, 


element, Americanism in its earliest incarnations bears significant resemblance to the 


3 “The Americanists,” Time, March 10, 1961. 
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early forms of modern American conservatism. This should not come as a surprise, as 
there was a reason why Welch and many of the Birchers supported Goldwater for 
president: the Americanists agreed in many ways with the more mainstream 
conservatives. Ideological Americanism also promoted the central importance of 
education and the power of individuals and organizations at the grassroots to oppose 
conspiracy and maintain a stable society. The Americanists in particular always stressed 
the importance of educating Americans about what they saw as the communist 
conspiracy. “Knowledge is the first weapon in our arsenal of defense,” wrote the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade’s Fred Schwarz in his 1952 book, The Heart, Mind, 


and Soul of Communism. “Knowledge is power.” 


The Nature of Ideology and Identity 


Writing in 1964, the political scientist Philip E. Converse argued that while most 
political and social elites can be said to have ideologies, members of the mass public do 
not — and for that matter that even the notion of an “ideology” had become too confused 
for proper definition. “A term like ‘ideology’ has been thoroughly muddied by diverse 
uses,” Converse explained. “We shall depend instead upon the term ‘belief systems’ . . . 
We define a belief system as a configuration of ideas and attitudes in which the elements 
are bound together by some form of constraint or functional interdependence.” In other 


words, members of the mass public might react negatively to certain policy proposals, 
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such as the fluoridation of public water supplies, not so much because they believe in the 
ideology of Americanism, but because their other positions (rather than ideological 
beliefs) necessitate the reaching of such a conclusion. Converse’s work was built upon 
The American Voter, the seminal 1960 study on which he had worked along with political 
scientists Angus Campbell, Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes. Campbell, 
Converse, and their co-writers focused attention on the American political actor, and 
concluded that ideology had very little to do with political decisions. “It would seem to 
follow,” they noted, “that ideology of a sort that binds a broad range of human experience 
to dynamic evaluations of politics, cannot be thought to be widespread in the American 
population.” 

It is not clear whether the members of the Americanist Right resembled the 
majority of Americans, who were categorized in The American Voter, in lacking any 
adherence to a specific ideology. Certainly Americanist leaders, and most importantly 
Welch, attempted to propagate a unitary ideology for Americanism; whether those ideas 
truly filtered to the membership of Americanist organizations is a different question. In 
a dissertation about ultraconservative ideology (which largely but not entirely maps to 
Americanist ideology), for example, sociologist Robert M. Stirling cautioned that “[t]he 
inference from statements by leaders to the ideology of followers carries too many risks 


to constitute a valid methodology. The official ideology and the modal ideology seem to 
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diverge considerably at least in organizations arising from movements.” Describing one 
social scientist’s attempt to study ultraconservative ideology by examining hundreds of 
individuals who had attended anti-communist schools, Stirling reported that the 
researcher had found that the answers to the study’s targeted questions revealed that none 
of the subjects represented “the ideal ultra-conservative profile.” “This result,” Stirling 
concluded, “further calls into question the use of the term ultra-conservative ideology.” 
Stirling’ s conclusion was that in fact the problem lay in using the term “ultra- 
conservative ideology” to refer “to a single universe of attitudes which are both numerous 
and varied.” 

Anti-communism is certainly an important part of this usage. But it often 

extends to attitudes opposing the welfare state, opposing deviance, in 

favor of America and her people, against big government, bureaucrats, 

intellectuals, and ‘progress,’ and generally, attitudes of alienation from 

modern society." 

While Americanists can certainly be said to have shared a common philosophy or 
(in Converse’s conception) a common belief system, for decades (in the 1950s and 
1960s) many leading sociologists and political scientists, including Richard Hofstadter, 
Daniel Bell, Seymour Martin Lipset, and Herbert McClosky, refused to acknowledge the 


possibility that Americanists actually had a valid ideology or identity, instead arguing 


that the members of the “radical Right” were simply paranoid, unstable, and 
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unsuccessful, and that the ideology of the radical Right was a confused mass of 
contradictions and errors." In making this claim, such academics were careful to 
distinguish between what they viewed as the radical Right on the one hand and 
mainstream conservatism on the other. As Robert Schoenberger observed in 1968 in 
analyzing the membership of the Conservative Party of New York, for example, the 
“radical rightist” was concerned with “a powerful and conspiratorial domestic communist 
threat,” while the mainstream conservative was concerned with “questions of economic 
and social policy.” Radical rightists, Schoenberger added, were “older, less competent, 
and less ‘successful’” than mainstream conservatives, and were “hostile toward many of 
the social forces of the era and less able to keep their social-psychological balance when 


confronting them.” 


Writing in Political Research Quarterly in 1963, political scientist 
Roy V. Peel, the one-time Director of the Bureau of the Census under Eisenhower, was 
far nastier than Schoenberger in describing the putative lack of an ideology among the far 
Right. Peel, concerned about the problem of nomenclature, decided to “christen the 
phenomena” of the organizations of the radical Right with the name “WACKACOBT” — 
an acronym he derived by combining “WA” for the supporters of Edwin Walker with 


“CACO” for the Christian anti-communists, “with a ‘K’ thrown in to reflect the Ku Klux 


Klan ingredient,” and “BI” to relate to the supporters of the Birch Society. This term, he 
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explained, was “broad enough to cover all the ‘rightists’ crackpot movements . . . [and] 
would certainly apply to... militant organizations reminiscent of Hitler’s storm- 


»l4 The domestic program of the WACKACOBI, Peel argued, was not about 


troopers. 
ideology at all, but was instead “designed to attract as many malcontents as possible.” 
Their followers, he explained, have “a great variety of aversions, obsessions, and 
demands which cannot be integrated.” 

But, if we allow for certain discrepancies, the hard core of 

WACKACOBISM wants decentralization; drastic reduction in national 

obligations and activities, expenditures and revenues; restrictions on the 

political rights of Negroes and other ‘minorities’; less rather than more 

welfare; and the ignoring of all problems which arise out of the impact of 

a changing economy and technology." 

Ultimately, it was Hofstadter who provided the essential academic critique of the 
1960s about the organizations and members of the ultra-conservative, anti-communist, 
conspiracist Right, which he believed was nothing more than an unpleasant aberration in 
American history. “I call [this style of political action] the paranoid style,” he wrote in a 
seminal 1964 article in Harpers magazine, “because no other word adequately evokes the 
sense of heated exaggeration, suspiciousness, and conspiratorial fantasy that I have in 
mind.” The term “paranoid style,” he added, was “of course” pejorative, and it was 
meant to be. “The paranoid style has a greater affinity for bad causes than good,” 
Hofstadter declared. “[It] is an old and recurrent phenomenon in our public life which 


has been frequently linked with movements of suspicious discontent.”'° 
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The suspicion among established sociologists and political scientists that the 
radical Right had no ideology and no clear identity, but instead was motivated by a mix 
of paranoia, psychological instability, and fear of economic backsliding, was shared by 
many writers in the 1960s who were less influential in academic circles than Hofstadter 
or Peel or who were more properly identified as journalists or partisans than as scholars. 
Writing in the 1963 The Extremists, for example, Mark Sherwin argued (in a chapter 
entitled “What makes them rant’) that “the majority of the followers of extremist 
agitators . .. are those whom the psychiatrists call the ‘inadequate personalities.’ These 
are the people who have never been able to ‘make it,’ even in the lowest levels of 
meeting the problems of life.” Those who follow the ultra-rightist demagogues, Sherwin 
added, 

Are frustrated and frightened — frustrated within themselves regardless of 

their seeming external “success” and frightened that what they have may 

be taken from them or that what they seek may be snatched out of their 

reach....A deep inferiority claims them all; in some the lack of identity 

is so aching that only in clinging to a group of their compeers can they 

find a semblance of selfhood.'’ 

Perhaps the most well-known non-academic critics of the “Radical Right,” Arnold 
Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein, the authors of the Anti-Defamation League’s 1964 
Danger on the Right, clearly shared Hofstadter’s and Sherwin’s suspicions about the 
radical Right’s lack of identity and ideology. “Considerable research by ADL’s staff. . . 
turned up no evidence that the Radical Right . . . should be regarded as part of this 


nation’s responsible political fabric,” Forster and Epstein wrote. “On the contrary, the 


evidence is that in reality it is a fringe political activity, and no more sound as a political 
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position than the troublesome Communist conspiracy.” In the eyes of Forster and 
Epstein, the only coherent ideology of the “Radical Right” was a belief in that 
Communist conspiracy. Still, Forster and Epstein did acknowledge that there were 
similarities between the positions of the radical Right and the ideology of the “Extreme 
Conservatives,” whom they viewed as being responsible political actors. “If these two 
wings of the American Right differ on the reasons for the fancied perils and problems the 
country faces, they agree basically on the nature of the ‘evils’ they fight,” Forster and 
Epstein wrote. “This basic similarity of viewpoint has led to an ideological blur between 
these two segments of the American Right. The less extreme often “fellow-travel’ with 
the Radicals of the Right... .”'® 

Of course not all observers of the far Right in the 1960s viewed Americanist 
ideology as simply the confused ramblings of pathetic, underachieving “pseudo- 
conservatives,” as did Hofstadter, or as “common patterns of prejudice, envy, hatred, and 
fear,” as did Peel.'? Even during the heyday of fear of organizations such as the Birch 
Society, some scholars were beginning to consider — very cautiously — the possibility that 
ultra-conservative anti-communist conspiracists might in fact have a coherent ideology. 
Writing in 1963, for example, in a book that had begun as his doctoral dissertation in 
Sociology at Boston University, J. Allen Broyles attempted to set aside disbelief and 
view Americanist ideology as did the Americanists. “Some of the opponents of the 
Society would refuse to consider Welch, his followers, and their ideology as anything 


279 


other than ‘paranoid’ or ‘deviant, ” Broyles wrote. “But by granting the possibility that 
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the ideology of the Society may be rational, we can at least begin to bring the controversy 


0 Broyles 


surrounding this ideology away from the outer darkness of irrational conflict. 
went on to identify two “background” ideas motivating the Society’s beliefs: “the finding 
of ‘lessons for history,’ and . . . the long-range projections of the consequences of current 
political decisions.” In addition to these very abstract concepts, Broyles argued, there are 
“four more presuppositions which are much nearer the forefront of the ideological 
spectrum of the Society”: (1) the belief that Communism “‘is the worst evil on the face of 
the earth”; (2) the belief that “capitalism has produced the greatest growth of civilization 
to date — in terms of both material and (individualistic) personality values”; (3) the belief 
that the “course of history always hangs upon the conscious decisions of individuals or 
groups of men”; and (4) the belief that “there is set a collision course between 


2! The Birch Society, Broyles concluded, is governed by a 


communism and capitalism. 
““central syllogism’ — a core idea that has all the trappings of logic.” This syllogism, 
Broyles explained, runs as follows: 
Communism is gaining power and influence daily over the world. 
Our country was and is the most powerful nation in the world — yet our 
leaders have done and are doing nothing effective to stop this advance of 
communism. 
Therefore — our national leaders must be consciously (or unconsciously) 
collaborating with (or allowing) the advance of communism. 
By the 1970s, some of those studying groups such as the Birch Society were 


beginning to question the earlier academic consensus of those such as Hofstadter and 


McClosky that the “radical rightists” were simply unstable, unsuccessful conservatives 
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who had jumped off the end of the American political spectrum, and were beginning to 
take more seriously the sorts of thinking in which Broyles had engaged in 1963. Writing 
in 1974, for example, Barbara S. Stone noted in The Journal of Politics that after 
interviewing a sample of Birchers in the late 1960s she found that they were in fact “for 
the most part, well-educated, reasonably young individuals with substantial family 
incomes.” More problematically, she added, after testing them on a standard “scale of 
social conservatism” utilized by Herbert McClosky and the “Berkeley Group” of political 
scientists (who helped pioneer social science research of political belief), she found that 
“the overwhelming majority clearly were not conservative as the term was 
operationalized by McClosky.” In other words, the Americanists she talked to were not 
simply conservatives with paranoid delusions; their ideology was somehow distinct, and 
had been misunderstood by sociologists and political scientists alike. Stone herself was 
not sure what to make of her data. “One may wish to say that the respondents were 
modern conservatives but classical liberals,” she noted. “This statement, however, so 
confuses the relationship between the two concepts that the author feels compelled to 
reject the assumption that such radical variations are likely.” Ultimately, Stone 
concluded, her study “could lend support to the proposition that conservatism and 
radicalism are separate phenomena and that a scale designed to identify conservatives 
says little or nothing about extremists.” Stone was not the only scholar to question the 
accuracy of the Hofstadter-like thesis. “While many of the early writers on the Old Right 


speculated widely that support for these groups was due to irrational factors,” political 
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scientist Clyde Wilcox wrote in 1988, “actual data suggest that this support is the result 
of the same political and demographic forces that shape the political orientations of the 
general public.” 

Stone’s uncertainty about how to reconcile her findings with the classical 
academic understanding of the “radical Right” highlights the fact that scholars for 
decades refused to consider seriously the possibility that members of such organizations 
as the Birch Society and supporters of such writers and speakers as Welch, Schwarz, 
Manion, and Smoot had an actual coherent ideology — absurd and ridiculous as that 
ideology might at times have been. In recent years, however, historians have increasingly 
begun to accept this possibility, and at the same time to see close connections between 
the ideology of ultraconservatism and the ideology of mainstream modern American 
conservatism, even though the philosophy of the Birch Society and its allies at times 
crossed the line into extremism and absurdity. “The rhetoric of the John Birch Society 
and the ideas expressed in its journal, American Opinion, were, despite some 
conservatives’ claims to the contrary, extreme,” argued Lisa McGirr in Suburban 
Warriors. “At their more radical edge, its writers evinced a mixture of blood-and-soil 
nationalism and traditionalism with an anti-Democratic free-market ethos.” Nonetheless, 
she added, “[i]n hindsight, it is obvious that these were clearly not a marginal set of 
archaic beliefs that somehow survived into the modern age, but rather ideologies birthed 
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and nourished in the most modern of communities.” Many of those who joined 


Americanist organizations, Jonathan Schoenwald added, were simply “searching for 
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ways to halt what they perceived as increasingly dangerous trends: an overly strong 
central government, restricted individual rights, and a weakened presence abroad.””° The 
Birch Society’s “most appealing ideological point,” Schoenwald concluded, “was that it 
connected all of the disparate pieces into a coherent whole and helped the average 
American make sense out of a jumble of facts and opinions.””’ 

The problems of naming and describing the organizations and members of the 
Americanist Right were ones with which the parties in question were well familiar. 
“Among other things,” the Reverend Francis E. Fenton, a leading Bircher, noted 
indignantly in a pamphlet from the mid-1960s entitled I’m Proud to Be A Member of the 
John Birch Society, “we have been called Communists, Fascists, extremists, ‘super- 
patriots,’ fanatics, fright peddlers, anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, and, to my mind, the prize 
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smear of them all, anti-Catholi Despite Peel’s concern that failing to use a “neutral” 


term (such as WACKACOBI) for the Birchers and their allies would mean “accepting the 
self-styling of the extremists, whose titles ring the changes on country and Christ,” the 


best term to describe ultra-conservative, ultra-libertarian, conspiracy-minded anti- 


communists is probably the one which they often gave to themselves: “Americanists”.”” 


“In the political arena” expounded Welch in The Blue Book, “we shall try to make the 
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word Americanism useful as a constructive opposite of Communism, and attract to our 
support many Americanists who may not be members of our Society.”*” 

The question of whether Americanists shared either an ideology or an identity is 
more difficult to answer conclusively than is the question of whether to label as 
“Americanists” those who agreed with the Birch Society’s basic ideas. Because 
Americanism never developed as fully as did conservatism in the latter half of the 
twentieth century, it suffered from the same lack of specificity as did conservatism in its 
formative years.”! While a number of different groups and individuals laid claim to the 
term “Americanism,” a rough consensus as to the meaning emerged among organizations 
such as the Birch Society by the mid 1960s. In general terms, ““Americanist” 
organizations were those whose members enshrined what they saw as the traditional 
institutions of the American political system and the United States Constitution, 
embraced free-market economics, individualism, and states’ rights, strenuously 
denounced communism, maintained that international communism was a direct threat to 
the American way of life and practice of religion, and sought to expose what they saw 
either as potentially communist-favorable policies pursued by naive Americans or even 
as direct communist influence on or control of individual American politicians and the 
American political system as a whole. “The very name by which we identify ourselves 
defines our objective,” Welch wrote. “It is to conserve as much as we can, out of all we 


have inherited that is worthwhile, from the encroachments and destructiveness of this 





3° Welch, The Blue Book, 150. 


3! While many works place these formative years of conservatism after World War II, various historians 
have disputed historain George Nash’s contention that modern conservative developed in the post-1945 
world. (Burns (2004), 456-457.) 
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advancing collectivism. We build no more icons to freedom; we merely try to fend off 
the iconoclast.” Admittedly, Welch felt that it was not necessary for Americanists to 
agree in every particular. “In neither the defensive nor the constructive part of our 
program is it necessary, nor even desirable, that all of our members be alike, or think 
alike on all subjects,” he wrote. “One of the very things we are trying to prevent is the 
conversion of our civilization into a collection of standardized robots.”** That Welch and 
the Birch Society allowed for the possibility that Americanists might disagree, however, 
does not mean that there was no Americanist ideology; instead, it means that the core 
elements of Americanist ideology represented the consensus of political leaders and 
actors who sometimes held very different beliefs. 

That there was an ideology of Americanism suggests that there was an identifiable 
Americanist identity. This understanding, however, is complicated by the existence of 
organizations such as the CACC, which might perhaps be better described as 
Americanist-/eaning than as Americanist. Using convincing data from the 1964 
American National Election Study, Clyde Wilcox argued that in that year there was 
significant, but not complete, overlap between supporters of the Birch Society and the 
CACC. The Birch supporters, he reported, were “active, conservative Republicans who 
were concentrated in the South and the West, dissatisfied with government, and negative 
towards Communists, symbols of the Left, and the eastern establishment.” In contrast, he 
added, supporters of the CACC “were not uniformly conservative on all issues.” While 


CACC supporters were conservative on “most issues on the role of government,” they 
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were moderate on foreign policy and racial integration. CACC supporters were also 
likely to be well educated, “believed in the inerrancy of the Scriptures,” and “were quite 


: : 34 
negative toward communists.” 


Put another way, the Birchers in 1964 were consistently 
conservative on all secular issues, but the CACC’s supporters — except for those who also 
supported the Birch Society — were not. “These findings,” Wilcox concluded, “suggest 
that any discussion of sources of support for the Old Right must carefully differentiate 
between the various organizations of that era.”*° 

That the CACC counted among its supporters those who did not agree with most 
Birchers on domestic social or foreign policy does not mean that there was no identifiable 
Americanist Right, just as the fact that some supporters of Ronald Reagan and the 
Republican Party in the 1980s were liberals does not mean that there was no 
Conservative Right. Instead, it suggests that while the Birch Society was almost entirely 
populated by Americanists, the CACC included among its members many Americanists, 
and that Schwarz carefully phrased the CACC’s message so as to retain Americanist 
members while not crossing the line into making the sort of extreme statements that had 
gotten Welch marginalized and that would have driven away the non-Americanists in the 
CACC’s ranks. As Time magazine wrote in 1962, “For those critics viscerally disposed 
to dislike his ‘Crusade,’ but not disposed to study it, Schwarz does not make things easy. 


He has not uttered any simple, memorable piece of nonsense, like Robert Welch . . . The 


Schwarz Crusade proceeds right out in the open without any of the conspiratorial folderol 





* Wilcox, “Sources of Support for the Old Right” (1988), 445-446. 
* Ibid, 446. 
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of Welch’s Birchites.”*° The CACC, in fact, was almost two separate organizations: the 
Christian evangelical missionary organization, which sponsored numerous anti- 
communist and Christian projects around the world, and the domestic anti-communist 
arm which focused on educating Americans about communism and holding its traveling 
anti-communist “schools” in the late 1950s and early 1960s 

Indeed, for several years in the late 1950s and early 1960s, Schwarz actually 
refused either to praise or to condemn the Birch Society, going so far as to tell host 
Lawrence E. Spivak and guest panelists James Wechsler of the New York Post, William 
Rusher of National Review, and Richard Clurman of Time magazine on Meet the Press in 
1962 that he was unable to make a judgment about the Birch Society because he was not 
a member and had never met Robert Welch personally.” “My position has been that I 
am not qualified to sit as judge and jury on the character and work of other 
organizations,” Schwarz wrote in the CACC’s September 1963 newsletter. “For this 
reason I have refused to give a verdict. I do not believe in trial by reporter and judgment 
by newspaper and I often stated that I was awaiting the report of a qualified authority that 
would investigate thoroughly and judge by the evidence and not by emotional 
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prejudice. (In that newsletter, however, Schwarz argued that the new report on the 


Birch Society which had just been issued by the Senate Factfinding Subcommittee on 


36 “Crusader Schwarz,” Time, February 9, 1962. 


7 For a transcript of the relevant portion of Meet the Press, see Frederick Schwarz, Beating the Unbeatable 
Foe (Washington, DC: Regnery Publishing, Inc., 1996), 3-14. 


38 “Birch Society,” CACC Newsletter, September 1963. Welch was not as reticent about offering support 
for Schwarz. “[D]espite our disagreement with Dr. Schwarz on some questions of how best to fight the 
Communists, we have no hesitation in recommending any lecture he gives or ‘school’ he sponsors,” Welch 
wrote. “He has done a great deal toward awakening the American people to our danger, and we hope he 
will be able to do even more in the future.” JBS Bulletin, August 1960, 13. 
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Un-American Activities of the California Legislature constituted that “qualified 
authority.” Schwarz quoted significant elements of the report, including the 
subcommittee’s conclusion that “we have not found the society to be either a secret or a 
fascist organization, nor have we found the great majority of its members in California to 
be mentally unstable, crackpots, or hysterical about the threat of Communist subversion . 
... there have been instances of imprudent activity and indefensible statements but such 
isolated occurrences are not typical of the organization as a whole.”””) 

Ultra-conservative anti-communist conspiracists, then, shared an identity and an 
ideology, though neither that identity nor that ideology necessarily mapped exactly to any 
particular organization. Even the Birch Society itself was clearly not always populated 
entirely by Americanists, but Birchers often undertook to expel those members who 
embraced non-Americanist concepts such as racism, anti-Semitism, or violence. It also 
seems likely that many mainstream conservatives were activated by the Birch Society, 
but then left the Society after learning more about its conspiracist beliefs or after the 
Society in the mid-1960s began to edge ever closer to true paranoia and psychosis with 


40 N onetheless, as 


Welch’s developing theories about the Illuminati and “the Insiders. 
the multitudinous books, films, and pamphlets from Americanist leaders and Americanist 
and Americanist-leaning organizations attest, and as the letters and Member’s Monthly 
Messages of tens of thousands of ordinary Americanists confirm, in the late 1950s and 


throughout the 1960s, many ultra-conservative anti-communist conspiracists saw 


themselves as sharing an ideology, an identity, and even a name, and set about working 





3? California Report, 1963, 61. 


“° For more on the development of this concept, see chapter 4. 
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with their fellow believers to do what they could to put an end to the great scourge of the 


international communist conspiracy. 


Core Foundational Americanist Texts 


In attempting to understand the ideology of Americanism, the first step is to look 
toward the core foundational texts Americanist leaders and organizations used to recruit 
and guide members. Ideologies are often identified with founding or influential texts — as, 
for instance, modern conservatism is associated with books such as Russell Kirk’s The 
Conservative Mind, William F. Buckley’s Of God and Man at Yale and Barry 
Goldwater’s The Conscience of a Conservative — and ideological Americanism was no 
exception." In attempting to identify the core foundational texts of Americanism, the 
problem lies in sorting through the many different texts that accompanied the rise of 
modern American conservatism and Americanism. Americanists might have never 
garnered the sort of political power that they believed their theories merited, but they 
never had any problem fielding authors, analysts, and academics willing to pump out 
hundreds or thousands of pages at a time. It would be difficult to assemble a complete 
list of the books, articles, and pamphlets generated by and about the Americanists; one 


effort to do so, which was restricted to materials about the John Birch Society only 


4l The Conservative Mind was a vital work in the development of ideological conservatism; Of God and 
Man at Yale stood as a powerful critique for the nascent conservative movement of what conservatives 
viewed as the overwhelming liberal bias in universities; The Conscience of a Conservative helped to 
explain Kirk’s abstract conservative ideas as specific policy preferences. For the role of Kirk’s The 
Conservative Mind in the intellectual development of conservatism, see Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing, 
19-221; for the importance of Of God and Man at Yale, see Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing, 1967; for 
the transformative role of The Conscience of a Conservative, see Critchlow, Phyllis Schlafly and 
Grassroots Conservatism, 112-113. 
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through the mid-1960s, generated hundreds of pages of often obscure references.” Still, 
it is possible to identify some of the most important Americanist texts — the core 
foundational texts used to spread the messages of organizations such as the Birch Society 
and the CACC, and to recruit tens of thousands or hundreds of thousands of Americanist 
supporters. 

Like modern conservative ideology, Americanist ideology leaned heavily on 
books such as The Conservative Mind, Of God and Man at Yale, and The Conscience of a 
Conservative; unlike mainstream modern conservatism, however, Americanism also 
developed in and through works such as Clarence Manion’s The Conservative American, 
John Stormer’s None Dare Call it Treason, Dan Smoot’s The Invisible Government, 
which was an attack on the Council on Foreign Relations, and Gary Allen’s and Larry 
Abraham’s None Dare Call it Conspiracy. Of great importance to Americanists, and 
especially to the Birch Society, were the books the Birch Society provided in a paperback 


box set of twelve and marketed to members and potential recruits as “One Dozen 


# See Martin J. Fuerst, ed., Bibliography on the Origins and History of the John Birch Society 
(Sacramento, CA: St. Didacus Co., 1965). 


8 Dan Smoot, The Invisible Government. (Dallas, TX: The Dan Smoot Report, 1962); John A Stormer, 
None Dare Call It Treason (Missouri: Liberty Bell Press, 1964); Clarence Manion, The Conservative 
American: His Fight for National Independence and Constitutional Government (New York: Devin-Adair, 
1964); Gary Allen and Larry Abraham, None Dare Call It Conspiracy (Seal Beach, CA: Concord Press, 
1972). Americanist organizations went to great lengths to distribute these sorts of books to the American 
public. In September of 1964, for example, one JBS member from Balboa, California, wrote to the Birch 
Society’s headquarters reporting that “[a]bout 900 copies of ‘None Dare Call It Treason’ are now in the 
homes of the high school graduates of Newport Harbor High School and Corona del Mar High School, 
Newport Beach, California.” Adding that this was a project of the JBS chapters in the area, the Birch 
Society member noted that the presentation of the book was officially from the American Legion. “They 
supplied their name and there was an official full-page American legion sticker inside the front cover of 
every book,” she wrote. JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter QBMG, Balboa, California, September 
1964. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, Brown University, box 7. As per the stipulations of Political 
Research Associates (PRA), the donor of the JBS Papers, names of living Birchers who were or are not 
public figures or Birch Society officers have been expurgated. 
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Candles.” Among the books in this set — at least initially, as the lineup changed over 
the course of the 1950s and 1960s — were works such as Rosalie M. Gordon’s Nine Men 
Against America, which was an indictment of the United States Supreme Court as a body 
“of present and potential oppression,” and Shanghai Conspiracy, by retired Major 
General Charles A. Willoughby, Douglas MacArthur’s wartime chief of intelligence, 
which told the story of the Richard Sorge espionage ring in Japan and which argued that 
the theft of atomic secrets from the United States was “made possible by a naive 
tolerance of communists and their front organizations [and] of the saccharine vagaries of 
fellow travelers and prostituted liberals.” 


By far the most important works for the development and transmission of 


Americanist ideology were Welch’s The Blue Book of the John Birch Society and books 





“ The name of the box set (“One Dozen Candles”) was supposed to evoke the classic admonition that it is 
better to light a candle than to curse the darkness. 


5 Rosalie M. Gordon, Nine Men Against America (Boston: Western Islands, c1958, 1965), vii; Charles A. 
Willoughby, Shanghai Conspiracy (New York: E.P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952), 314-315. At various times, 
the set of “One Dozen Candles” also included: Blair Coan, The Red Web: An Underground Political 
History of the United States from 1918 to the Present Showing How Close the Government Is to Collapse 
and Told In An Understandable Way (Chicago: Northwest, 1925); John Brown Matthews, Odyssey Of A 
Fellow Traveler (New York: Mount Vernon Publishers, Inc., 1938); Benjamin Gitlow, The Whole of Their 
Lives: Communism in America: A Personal History and Intimate Portrayal of Its Leaders (New York: C. 
Scribner's Sons, 1948); Arthur Bliss Lane, J Saw Poland Betrayed (An American Ambassador Reports to 
the American People) (London: Regency Press, 1948); Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky, Seeds of 
Treason: The True Story of the Hiss-Chambers Tragedy (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1950); John T. 
Flynn, While You Slept: Our Tragedy in Asia and Who Made It (New York: Devin-Adair, 1951); Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, America’s Retreat from Victory: The Story of George Catlett Marshall (New York: 
Devin-Adair, 1951); George Racey Jordan, in collaboration with Richard L. Stokes, From Major Jordan's 
Diaries (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952); Garet Garrett, The People's Pottage (Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers, 1953); James Burnham, The Web of Subversion: Underground Networks in the US 
Government (New York: J. Day Co., 1954); Sisley Huddleston, France: the Tragic Years, 1939-1947 (New 
York: Devin-Adair, 1955); Victor J. Fox, The Pentagon Case (New York: The Freedom Press, 1958); 
Alberto Ostria Gutierrez, The Tragedy of Bolivia: A People Crucified (New York: Devin-Adair, 1958); 
Sylvester Petro, The Kohler Strike: Union Violence and Administrative Law (Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 
1961); Dan Smoot, The Invisible Government, Hilaire du Berrier, Background to Betrayal: The Tragedy of 
Vietnam (Boston: Western Islands, 1965); Alan Stang, The Actor: The True Story of John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, 1953-1959 (Boston: Western Islands, 1968). These books were not necessarily written 
by Americanists, but reflected many of the elements of Americanist ideology and the Americanist world 
view. 
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such as Fred Schwarz’s The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism and You Can Trust the 
Communists (to be Communists) — books that were published and distributed in 
significant numbers, that were closely identified with the JBS and the CACC 
respectively, and that were recommended to or pushed on all potential members and 
supporters. “° As one academic observer argued in a somewhat poetic fashion in 1966, 
“[The Birch Society’s] bible is the Blue Book, its epistles the One Dozen Candles, and its 
inspiration two monthly journals, American Opinion and the Bulletin.”*’ The Blue Book, 
which purports to be the near-verbatim transcript of the 1958 founding meeting of the 
Society in Indianapolis, and which was suggested or required reading for all those 
interested in joining the Society, was seminal in that it attempted to summarize 
Americanist thought. Welch continually plugged the book, as in the August 1960 Society 
Bulletin when he wrote that “the complete philosophy and specific beliefs of The John 
Birch Society are set forth in its Blue Book, which anybody can buy for two dollars, and 
of which some fourteen thousand have been sold.”** Schwarz’s books were perhaps 
more popular, or at least sold more copies, but while they emphasized many of the 
elements of Americanist ideology, they (perhaps carefully) avoided the topic of the 
domestic communist conspiracy. Schwarz even made his attempt to avoid evaluating the 
danger of domestic communism as compared to international communism into a joke. 

4 Fred Schwarz, The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism (Long Beach, California: Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade, 1952); Fred Schwarz, You Can Trust the Communists (to be Communists) 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1960). You Can Trust the Communists (to be Communists) 
was initially entitled You Can Trust the Communists (. . . to do exactly as they say!), but Schwarz changed 


the title of the book soon after the first printing. Frederick Schwarz, Beating the Unbeatable Foe 
(Washington, D.C.: Regnery Publishing, 1996), 171. 


“7 Michael M. Barich, An Analysis of the John Birch Society and its Influence on Public Education. 
(University of Akron School of Education Master’s Thesis, 1966), 31. 
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“Frequently we are asked whether the internal or external Communist threat presents the 
greatest danger,” he wrote in the CACC’s February 1962 newsletter. 

This is a false differentiation. It is like asking whether the water inside or 

outside the torpedoed ship is the more dangerous to its remaining afloat. 

There is one Communist danger. The internal and external threats are 

linked as the water is the ocean and the water inside the boat. To isolate 

the two shows lack of realism.” 

In contrast, Welch in The Blue Book explicitly rejected Schwarz’s conclusion that 
international communism represented a serious concern. “Although our danger remains 
almost entirely internal, from Communist influences right in our midst and treason right 
in our government, the American people are being persuaded that our danger is from the 
outside, is from Russian military superiority,” Welch wrote. “Under the guise of fighting 
Communism, we are being stampeded into the biggest jump ever towards, and perhaps 
the final jump right into, socialism, and then the Communist camp.””° 

Books such as The Blue Book, The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism, and 
You Can Trust the Communists were by no means the only foundational texts of 
Americanism. They were, however, the books which most clearly laid out a number of 
key concepts of Americanist ideology. Other, more specific Americanist ideas were put 
forward in literally thousands of Americanist books and pamphlets written in the 1950s, 
1960s, and 1970s.>! Through the most tumultuous times of the long 1960s, however, 


leaders such as Welch and Schwarz and organizations such as the Birch Society and the 


CACC returned to these core foundational texts to recruit and — although the word often 


4 CACC Newsletter, February 1962. 
5 Welch, The Blue Book, 22. 


>! For the Birch Society, other key books included Welch’s The Politician (Belmont, Massachusetts: 
Belmont Publishing Co., 1963) and The Life of John Birch (Belmont, Massachusetts: Western Islands 
Press, 1960). 
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has negative connotations — indoctrinate new members in the ideologies of the 
organizations they had just joined or promised to support. (After members joined, it was 
often necessary to explain exactly what it was that Americanists believed, so as to weed 
out potential problem recruits. Some individuals, especially committed racists and anti- 
Semites, were shocked to find that groups such as the Birch Society meant what they said 
about opposing communism, and were not in fact fronts for racist and anti-Semitic 


activity.) 


Americanist Ideology 


As the core foundational texts of Americanist organizations such as the Birch 
Society and Americanist-leaning organizations such as the CACC suggest, Americanism, 
at least to elites such as Welch, was actually an ideology composed of five parts: 
traditional constitutionalism, libertarian individualism, religion, anti-communism, and 
conspiracism. Of course, this ideology was not so neatly divided into disparate elements: 
in fact, anti-communism and conspiracism were the predominant independent 
Americanist concerns, and the others were at least partially dependent concerns. In other 
words, some part of the Americanist concern for traditional constitutionalism, libertarian 
autonomy, and religion was based on the belief that such philosophies would help to 
sustain the strengths of the American political, social, and economic system and oppose 
the spread of communism and the victory of the great communist conspiracy. The core 


foundational texts of Americanism also suggest that in addition to these five key 





°° For more on this phenomenon, see chapters 8 and 9. 
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elements, Americanists viewed and represented world communism in similar ways, often 
as a Spider or an octopus (maneuvering its tentacles into American society) or as a 
disease or cancer. In the eyes of Americanists, the only true remedy for the cancer of 
communism, and the only tool that would work to thwart the tentacles of the communist 
conspiracy, was appropriate education in the meaning, nature, and activities of world 
communism. 

By far the most important unifying element of Americanist ideology was anti- 
communism. There was nothing unusual about American political and ideological 
movements in the 1950s and 1960s expressing philosophies of anti-communism; it was 
certainly a mainstream view of the post-World War II period. The core foundational 
Americanist texts, however, reflect an anti-communism that was certainly as vigorous as 
or more muscular than any expressed elsewhere on the American political spectrum. 
“This preoccupation with the danger and pervasiveness of communism has come to be 
the defining characteristic of the radical right,” observed several influential political 
scientists writing in 1964.°° “At its very source, Communism is the epitome of evil,” 
wrote Fred Schwarz in The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism. “Communism is 
scientific bestiality; it is hellish in origin and execution.” Anti-communism was, in 
particular, the major focus of The Blue Book. “For our enemy is the Communists, and we 


do not intend to lose sight of that fact for a minute,” Welch wrote in the foreword to the 





5 Raymond E. Wolfinger, Barbara Kaye Wolfinger, Kenneth Prewitt, and Sheilah Rosenhack, “America’s 
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fourth printing of the text.” “For the truth I bring you is simple, incontrovertible, and 
deadly,” he added. “It is that, unless we can reverse forces which now seem inexorable 
in their movement, you have only a few more years before the country in which you live 
will become four separate provinces in a world-wide Communist dominion ruled by 
police-state methods from the Kremlin.”*° 

Despite the Americanist focus on anti-communism, however, from their very 
inceptions groups such as the Birch Society made it clear that anti-communism was an 
important step on a much longer road. “It is our purpose in The John Birch Society to 
inspire and to coordinate greater efforts on the part of all men and women of good 
conscience and good will, who want to bring about ‘less government, more 


999 


responsibility, and a better world,” Welch wrote. The Society’s goals, he added, were 
“not negative, but positive,” but first required that the Society and all Americanists focus 
on anti-communism. “We know, however, that under present circumstances a 
preponderant part of our efforts must be directed to turning back the Communists, as a 
prerequisite to all else we wish to accomplish,” he concluded.” 

The second philosophy expressed powerfully in the core foundational 
Americanist texts — and the philosophy that, more than anything else, ultimately set 
Americanists such as the Birchers apart from mainstream conservatism — was 


conspiracism. This conspiracism took two forms: the first was the belief, shared among 


all Americanist and Americanist-leaning organizations, that communism was neither an 
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ideology, nor a governing national principle of the Soviet Union, but rather a vast 
international disease-like conspiracy designed to take over the world, destroy, freedom, 
and undermine religion. “Communism is not a political party, nor a military 
organization, nor an ideological crusade, nor a rebirth of Russian imperialist ambition, 
though it comprises and uses all of these parts and pretenses,” Welch wrote in The Blue 
Book. “Communism, in its unmistakable present reality, is wholly a conspiracy, a 
gigantic conspiracy to enslave mankind; an increasingly successful conspiracy controlled 
by determined, cunning, and utterly ruthless gangsters, willing to use any means to 


achieve its end.””* “ 


[The Communists] are extremely trustworthy,” Schwarz wrote. 
“You can trust a cancer cell to obey the laws of its lawless growth. You can trust an 
armed bank robber to take the money and try to escape. Similarly, you can trust the 
Communists to act in accordance with the laws of their being.” 

The second form of Americanist conspiracism, which was more a mark of 
Americanist organizations such as the Birch Society than of Americanist-leaning 
organizations such as the CACC, was the belief that this international communist 
conspiracy had extended its tentacles deep into United States society and government in 
order to “soften” the United States for conquest. It was this point, the belief that the 
greatest danger to the United States lay in the threat of internal subversion rather than in 
the threat of outside conquest, on which Americanists ultimately differed most starkly 


from mainstream conservatives. The difference was not merely cosmetic: in the end, the 


conspiratorial thinking Americanists gravitated toward would drive a wedge between 
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them and conservatives such as Russell Kirk, who criticized those who expressed such 
ideas for “silliness and injustice of utterance.” As Purdue University Communications 
Professor Charles Stewart noted in 2002, “[a] note of urgency permeated The Blue Book 
and Birch literature.”°' This was particularly true of Welch’s pronouncements about the 
state of the communist conspiracy. “The Communists,” wrote Welch in The Blue Book, 
“through long and careful and insidious preparation, have already gone at least one-fourth 
of the way towards the accomplishment of their third and final step — which is taking over 
this country. And with it, of course, the rest of the world.” “[T]he Soviets would not 
attempt military conquest of so powerful and so extensive a country as the United States 
without availing themselves of a sufficiently strong fifth column in our midst,” Welch 
added. 

In fact, it is clear that the Communists long ago made plans to have this 
method available, in whole or in part, to whatever extent it might be 
useful. The trouble in our southern states has been fomented almost 
entirely by the Communists for this purpose. It has been their plan, 
gradually carried out over a long period with meticulous cunning, to stir 
up such bitterness between whites and blacks in the South that small 
flames of civil disorder would inevitably result. They could then fan and 
coalesce these little flames into one great conflagration of civil war . . . the 
whole slogan of “civil rights,” as used to make trouble in the South today, 


is an exact parallel to the slogan of “agrarian reform” which they used in 
China.® 


As political scientist Clyde Wilcox wrote in 1988, while the messages of groups 


such as the CACC and the Birch Society were similar, there were “some significant 
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differences in shading. Although the message of the Crusade focused on the dangers of 
domestic and foreign communism, there was less of an emphasis on domestic 


oe Nonetheless, even Fred Schwarz in texts such as The Heart, Mind, and 


conspiracy. 
Soul of Communism used fear of the domestic communist conspiracy to rouse and agitate 
his supporters. “Recently I conversed with two very well known men, each of whom had 
been a member of the American Communist Party for many years,” Schwarz wrote. “Of 
both I asked the same question, ‘What are the plans of the American Communist Party 
with regard to liquidation in this country?’” Both, Schwarz added, explained that 
because capitalism in America was more developed than in any other country, “therefore 
its imprint in personality is deeper.” The two men, Schwarz concluded, explained that as 
a result “The percentage to be liquidated here will be correspondingly higher. As a 
tentative figure shall we say about one-third of the American people will be marked for 
liquidation.” 

The concern that the communist conspiracy was attempting to infiltrate American 
society and culture heavily informed the three other main elements of Americanist 
ideology. The overriding concern, at least as expressed in the core foundational 
Americanist texts, was that the great strengths of American society were being perverted 
and twisted so as to ease the path for communist conquest. “Here are the Communists’ 
aims for the United States — to be achieved, they hope, through the leftward momentum 


of the attitude induced by Sputnik and all of its auxiliary propaganda,” Welch wrote: 


(1) Greatly expanded government spending, for missiles, for so-called 
defense generally, for foreign aid, for every conceivable means of getting 
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rid of ever larger sums of American money — as wastefully as possible. 
(2) Higher and then much higher taxes. (3) An increasingly unbalanced 
budget, despite the higher taxes . . . (4) Wild inflation of our currency, 
leading rapidly towards its ultimate repudiation. (5) Government controls 
of prices, wages, and materials, supposedly to combat inflation. (6) 
Greatly increased socialistic controls over every operation of our economy 
and every activity of our daily lives. This is to be accompanied, naturally 
and automatically, by a correspondingly huge increase in the size of our 
bureaucracy, and in both the cost and reach of our domestic government. 
(7) Far more centralization of power in Washington, and the practical 
elimination of our state lines. There is a many-faceted drive at work to 
have our state lines eventually mean no more within the nation than our 
county lines do now within our states. (8) The steady advance of federal 
aid to and control over the educational system, leading to complete 
federalization of our public education. (9) A constant hammering into the 
American consciousness of ‘modern warfare,’ the beauties and the 
absolute necessity of ‘peace,’ — peace always on Communist terms, of 
course. And (10) the consequent willingness of the American people to 
allow the steps of appeasement by our government which amount to the 
piecemeal surrender of the rest of the free world and of the United States 
itself to the Kremlin-ruled tyranny.©© 


Schwarz was hardly less lurid in You Can Trust the Communists. “When America is 
encircled economically and militarily ... when America is an island in a Communist sea, 
and lies under the shadow of military annihilation,’ Schwarz wrote, “the Communists 
believe that America will make concessions as did Czechoslovakia. Authority will be 
centralized and a few Communists will wield great power. At the chosen moment the 
final Communist assault will take place and resistance will be token and half-hearted.” s 
In addition to anti-communism and conspiracism, the core foundational texts of 
Americanist ideology were also deeply concerned with the importance of religion — any 


religion. In the Blue Book, for example, Welch bemoaned the dearth of all “true” 
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fundamentalism in the United States. “[T]he same trend of worldly disillusionment and 
loss of true faith is visible among Catholics, among Jews, among Moslems, among 
Buddhists, and among the formerly devout believers of every great religion in the world,” 
Welch wrote. “Except for the diminishing number of fundamentalists of all religions, 
and the increasing but still comparatively small percentage of the human race which has 
fervently accepted Communism as a religion, all faith has been replaced, or is rapidly 
being replaced, by a pragmatic opportunism with hedonistic aims.” As Welch made 
clear, he — and thus the Birch Society — did not distinguish between Christians and Jews, 
Buddhists and Muslims, but rather between those who believed in a divine being and 
those who did not. “[W]e are merely urging Protestants, Catholics, Jews or Moslems to 
be better Christians, better Jews, or better Moslems, in accordance with the deepest and 
most humanitarian promptings of their own religious beliefs,” Welch argued. “Yet the 
evangelical fervor, with which we expect our members to fight forces of evil and work 
for a better world, makes certain principles with regard to religious groups apply to 
ourselves.” 

While Welch was attempting to build an organization that would oppose the 
communist conspiracy in secular ways, while depending upon the moral compass granted 
by religious faith, Schwarz, who was a Baptist lay minister, unabashedly equated anti- 
communism and religion. “Communism without atheism is cancer without malignancy, a 


contradiction in terms,” Schwarz wrote in The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism. 
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“When Communism rejects God it simultaneously rejects all supernatural moral law, all 
absolute criteria of truth and error. It abolishes heaven and hell and all absolute values 
associated with human life. Man is left in a battlefield... where all codes of ethics and 
morality are relative, discretionary, and subject to change.”’’ Like Welch, Schwarz was 
convinced of the need to bring all religious denominations into the fight against 
communism, but unlike Welch Schwarz was running an explicitly Protestant ministry. 
Accordingly, when he was approached by Father C. Stephen Dunker, Fred Schlafly, 
“Fred’s wife Phyllis, and Fred’s sister Eleanor” with the possibility of forming a united 
Protestant-Catholic anti-communist organization, Schwarz reportedly surprised them by 
suggesting that he and they develop independent Protestant and Catholic organizations 
that would cooperate and compete.” “I pointed out that unity does not always provide 
strength; that it may foster weakness; that it may inhibit and paralyze powerful 
motivations; and that monopoly excludes the dynamic which competition often 
provides,” Schwarz later wrote — adding that if he cooperated with Catholics he would 
have lost some support from Evangelical Protestant Christians.” In response, Dunker 
and the Schlaflys formed the Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation, which later proved very 
important in Phyllis Schlafly’s political career. 

Whether, like Welch, Americanists welcomed religious anti-communists of any 
stripe or, like Schwarz, Americanists saw a need to keep groups such as the Catholics and 


the Protestants separate, Americanists clearly believed in the key role of religion in anti- 
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communism. “In fact, I wish to end this grim argument today on quite a religious note,” 
Welch wrote in The Blue Book. 

For whether you believe it or not, we are far along in a gathering crisis that 

is going to make us all search deeply into our beliefs, and into the values 

and loyalties that motivate our actions. This is a world-wide battle, the first 

in history, between light and darkness; between freedom and slavery; 

between the spirit of Christianity and the spirit of anti-Christ for the souls 

and bodies of men.”* 

The fourth element of Americanist ideology, in addition to anti-communism, 
conspiracism, and religion, was the concept of what might be called traditional 
constitutionalism. Traditional constitutionalism, which matched many of the concerns 
that had led to Clarence Manion’s political eclipse in the 1950s, meant adherence to 
traditional understandings of the limitations of federal power, the preeminence of states’ 
rights, and the sort of independence and sovereignty — even the semi-isolation — prevalent 
in the United States before the upheaval of the Great Depression and the New Deal. “We 
believe that a Constitutional Republic, such as our Founding Fathers gave us, is probably 
the best of all forms of government,” Welch wrote in the June 1962 Bulletin, which was 
designed as a restatement of the Society’s beliefs. “We believe that a Democracy, which 
they tried hard to obviate, and into which the Liberals have been trying for fifty years to 
convert our Republic, is one of the worst of all forms of government.””° A part of the 


plan for communist conquest, Welch wrote in The Blue Book, “is the conversion of the 


United States into a socialist nation, quite similar to Russia itself in its economy and 
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political outlook, before police-state enforcement is ever introduced.””° In the eyes of 
Americanists, some part of this conversion would come through the actions of the 
Supreme Court. Writing in American Opinion in 1964, for example, Revilo P. Oliver, the 
professor of Classics who for years stood as one of the leading intellectual lights of the 
Americanist Right before moving firmly into the anti-Semitic, white supremacist Right, 
emphasized the importance of "pornographic filth, now officially sanctioned and 
protected by the Warren Court in the International Communist Conspiracy's over-all 
strategy for corrupting and stultifying American children by exciting... precocious sexual 
lusts.””” 

A significant part of the Americanist concern about traditional constitutionalism 
was that increasing collectivism in American society — along with the weaknesses 
inherent in the United States’ republican system — would together bring the United States 
closer to communism. “The conspiracy could never have reached its present 
extensiveness, and the gangsters at the head of it could never have reached their present 
power,” argued Welch, “unless there were tremendous weaknesses in the whole body of 
our civilization — weakness to make the advance of such a disease so rapid and its ravages 
so disastrous.””® Among these weaknesses, in Welch’s view, was the American public’s 
willingness to go along uncaringly with whatever programs were suggested by the federal 
government, especially, ironically, when they were presented as part of an anti- 


communist campaign. “But it is, in reality, the whole American people who are to 
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blame,” Welch wrote. “And it is, basically the willingness of the American people to 
allow, and temporarily to appear to benefit from, a moral degradation on the part of our 
government that is almost beyond belief, which makes so great the danger of another 
barbarian conquest and new centuries of serfdom.” For years, he concluded, “we have 
been taken steadily down the road to Communism by steps supposedly designed, and 
presented to the American people, as ways of fighting Communism.” The classic 
example, he added, was the foreign aid program, which he believed had been “a 
tremendous help to the advance of Communism.” The program, he explained darkly, was 
“planned by the Communists for that purpose.” 

This pouring of American billions into foreign countries, to make things 

easier for the Communists and their socialist allies or agents, is exactly 

what the Communists wanted the American government to do. But they 

have not taken over so much of the world, so largely by cunning, without 

that cunning being brilliant and professional. The one surest way in which 

foreign aid could be ballyhooed successfully, and made permanently 

acceptable to the American taxpayer, was to present it as a means of 

opposing Communism.*° 
Such beliefs led to the Birch Society’s conclusion that Americans needed to do what they 
could to avoid giving the federal government additional funds that it would spend in ways 
that would prove beneficial for communism. “We can imagine few things more 
unpatriotic for a good American citizen today then [sic] to own United States 


Government bonds,” the Birch Society’s January 1960 Bulletin read, “thus making it 


easier for a profligate and financially criminal government to continue its embezzlement 
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from the American people. This embezzlement is deliberately perpetrated through the 
dilution of our money by the issuance of more and more government bonds.”* 

The Americanist concern over traditional constitutionalism was also inextricably 
bound up with the belief that the United States should not be in any way answerable to 
international organizations such as the United Nations — especially since these 
organizations were, in the eyes of Americanists, dominated by communists and 
communist dupes. “When the Bolshoi Ballet performs in the United States, that is an 
action in the class war,” wrote Schwartz in You Can Trust the Communists. “[W]hen the 
Soviet participates in negotiations for ‘peace, they fight a battle in the class war. Their 


»82 The communists, Welch 


participation in the United Nations is part of this warfare. 
argued in The Blue Book, were attempting to “induce the gradual surrender of American 
sovereignty, piece by piece and step by step, to various international organizations — of 
which the United Nations is the outstanding but far from the only example — while the 
Communists are simultaneously and equally gradually getting complete working control 
of such organizations.”*’ Such beliefs led to the identification of the Americanist Right 
with the sorts of absolutist anti-United Nations messages signaled by the ubiquitous 


Americanist bumper stickers and highway signs encouraging readers to “Get US Out of 


the U.N.!4 
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The fifth element of Americanist ideology was a form of libertarian 
individualism. This element was expressed in two ways: first, as a rejection of the 
increasing power of the federal government and the perceived increasing dedication of 
leading American politicians and policy-makers to social welfare programs, which 
Americanists believed would have the effect of weakening the United States before the 
agents of communism; second, as an assertion that increased government regulation of 
such elements of American life as the economy would simply prove harmful to the 
United States. The Americanist concern over libertarian individualism thus influenced 
Americanist positions on such issues as the “socialization” of medical care, the 
fluoridation of public water supplies, and the move away from pure free-market and 
laissez-faire economics. “We are opposed to collectivism as a political and economic 
system, even when it does not have the police-state features of Communism,” Welch 
wrote in the June 1962 Bulletin. As Welch explained in The Blue Book, “the whole 
essence of our purpose, and the guiding principle for our action, covering not only our 
fight against collectivism but our fight for our constructive replacement, can be 
summarized in the objective expressed by just five words: Less government and more 


“LT: 86 
responsibility.” 


What he meant, Welch added, was “less government of every kind” 
and “more true responsibility” on the part of both individuals and “such reduced 


governmental units as are necessarily permitted to exist.” In particular, he added, he 


meant “less federal government, because that is where our greatest danger lies; and more 
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individual responsibility, because that is our greatest need.”*’ Government, Welch 
concluded, is necessary in any civilized society, but government is also “basically a non- 
productive expense” and is “frequently evil.” 


As any society becomes reasonably settled, and shakes down into a semi- 
permanent pattern of economic and political life, and as some degree of 
leisure on the part of its citizens becomes both possible and visible, the 
drive always begins to have government become the management of the 
social enterprise rather than merely its agent for certain clear purposes. 
Government is then increasingly allowed, invited, and even urged to do 

the planning for and exercise control over, the total economy of the nation. 
Next, it is pushed, and pushes itself, more and more into planning and 
control of the separate activities of the citizens and groups of citizens that 
make up the economic life of nation .. . Of course no government, short of 
being omniscient, can ever plan the specialized division of labor and the 
beneficial interchange of the various products of human efforts, or can 
ever appraise the impact of changing circumstances and changing desires 
on the infinite ramifications of interrelated human activity, one half as 
well as the planning, appraisal, and resulting corrections will be 
accomplished by a completely free market if given the opportunity ... .*® 


In addition to elements of ideology, Americanists shared various methods of 
talking about and depicting communism. One of the most prominent such method was 
by analogizing communism to some sort of hideous or multi-armed creature like a spider 
or octopus, attempting to weave a web or “spread its tentacles.” “This octopus is so large 
that its tentacles now reach into all of the legislative halls, all of the union labor meetings, 
a majority of the religious gatherings, and most of the schools of the whole world,” wrote 
Welch in The Blue Book. “It can make all of these creeping tentacles turn either right or 
left . . . in accordance with the intentions of a central brain in Moscow . . . .”°° Another 


prominent analogy was of Communism to cancer or disease. American civilization at the 
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turn of the twentieth century, Welch argued, was young, strong, and vigorous — like “a 
healthy young man in his late teens.” That the United States was then attacked by and 
started succumbing to the “cancerous disease of collectivism,” he concluded, was the 
result of “too long and too close an association with a parent [Europe] that was dying of 
the disease; that was old enough and weakened enough for the virus to be rampantly 
active throughout this parent’s whole environment.” Americans needed to stop the 
Communists, Welch argued, in part in order “to keep them from agitating our cancerous 
tissues, reimplanting the virus, and working to spread it, so that we never have any 
chance of recovery.” 

While Welch continually used the rhetoric of disease to speak of communism, 
Schwarz, the medical doctor, went further, becoming almost technical in his analysis. 
“The good in Communism is like the ‘good’ in tuberculosis, unappreciated by the 
victim,” wrote Schwarz in The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism.” “Like cancer, 
[Communism] cannot be treated adequately until its malignancy is recognized,” Schwarz 
concluded in You Can Trust the Communists.” Writing in the February 21, 1966 CACC 
newsletter, Schwarz explained exactly how communism resembled disease in a section he 
entitled “The Cancer Analogy,” which was about the spread of communism in Southeast 


Asia and Latin America. 


°° Ibid , 44-45. Were the United States not crippled or disease-prone as a result of its relationship to its 
“parent,” Welch added, then “any of the natural or fortuitous attempts of the disease to get a foothold in the 
American social body — such as the virus implanted by Edward Bellamy with his Looking Backward, or 


Upton Sinclair with his Jungle . . .— would have been so easily repulsed by the strong and growing 
organism that none of them would have left even a scar.” . 
°! Ibid, 45-46. 
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The conflict in Vietnam is not now, and never was a civil war in the true 
sense of that term. The true situation can best be illustrated by using the 
medical analogy of the means by which cancer spreads. Cancer begins 
with what is known as the primary lesion forming in one tissue. This 
lesion spreads in two ways: (1) Metastasis, (2) Infiltration. 

In Metastasis, a portion of the primary lesion breaks off and travels by 
the blood stream to distant tissues where it settles down and produces a 
secondary lesion in that tissue. 

In Infiltration, the cancer cells migrate across the barriers between 
tissues into adjacent structures. 

Both of these processes are operative in the situation in Southeast 
Asia. The primary communist lesion was established in Russia. It spread 
by metastasis and infiltration into China and Vietnam. China and North 
Vietnam have now become established communist lesions from which the 
malignancy is spreading into Thailand, Malaysia, and other areas. 

Cuba is an example of the establishment of communism by metastasis 
and the communist lesion in Cuba is now trying to repeat the process by 
sending communist personnel throughout all Latin America to create 
communist insurrection or “civil war.” 


The core foundational Americanist texts, which viewed communism as a disease 
and advocated an ideology of anti-communism, conspiracism, libertarian individualism, 
religion, and traditional constitutionalism, also agreed on the necessary responses to 
communism: education, dissemination of knowledge, fundraising, and organization. The 
first step in opposing communism, Americanists agreed, was accurate education. “The 
only thing which can possibly stop the Communists,” Welch declared, “is for the 


American people to learn the truth in time?” * 


[Communism] must be rejected in its 
premises — its atheism, its materialism, and its economic determinism,” explained 


Schwarz in The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism. “Just as cancer is evil at its origin 


because of its rebellion against the authority of the body . . . so the later manifestations of 
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Communism are but the scientific derivatives of its evil premises.””° “In the battle 
against Communism, there is no substitute for accurate, specific knowledge,” Schwarz 
added in You Can Trust the Communists. “Ignorance is evil and paralytic.””” 
Communism, Schwarz concluded, “should not be taught as an alternative economic 
philosophy but as a system of tyranny. The object of the teaching should be to protect the 
students against the deceptive subtleties of Communist dialectics and to promote within 
them a greater devotion to freedom.””® 

The second step in opposing communism, after education, Americanists believed, 
was mass action. “The power of individuals is limitless,” Schwarz argued in You Can 
Trust the Communists. “Every man who invites a friend into his home, gives him 
literature to read and informs him of the danger, is helping to thwart the Communist 
program.””” Welch went further in The Blue Book, suggesting that the Americanist 
response to the communist conspiracy needed to be the organization of something almost 
like an anti-communist conspiracy. “We are at a stage, Gentlemen, where the only sure 
political victories are achieved by non-political organization,” Welch wrote. “[B]y 
organization which has a surer, more positive, and more permanent purpose than the 
immediate political goals that are only means to an end; by organization which has a 


backbone, and cohesiveness, and strength, and definiteness of direction.”!°° Where the 


communists flooded the marketplace of ideas with front organizations, Welch concluded, 
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Americanists would follow suit by flooding the marketplace of ideas with anti-communist 
organizations. “We would organize fronts — little fronts, big fronts, temporary fronts, all 
kinds of fronts,” he wrote. “One of the greatest weaknesses and mistakes on the 
conservative side has been that almost all of the organizations, real ones or just letterhead 
outfits, have been put together for general purposes . . . the most effective fronts, on 
either side, are ad hoc committees, aimed to accomplish, or at least publicize, one 


particular purpose.” ”’ 


Conclusion 


“Now the very first thing we must realize is that there is no easy formula possible, 
nor brilliant scheme devisable, for beating the Communists,” Welch wrote in The Blue 
Book. “Communism is not like a poison to which you simply find the antidote. Its 
present power and extensiveness has not been created by some grand formula that swept 
the world, but by the sum total — by integration, in the mathematical sense — of an almost 
infinite number of details done well from the Communist point of view.”'” As Welch’s 
warning demonstrates, Americanist ideology was marked by an almost Manichean 
dichotomy: on the one hand, Americanists stressed the usefulness of education and 
importance of mass organization in opposing communism, but on the other hand, 
Americanists belabored the supposed perfection of the Communist conspiracy’s 
execution of its plans for world domination. The public Americanist focus on anti- 


communism and the power of a domestic communist conspiracy — the latter a belief 
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which most Americans openly mocked — helped obscure the fact that Americanism, as 
represented in the writings and ideas of organizations such as the Birch Society and the 
CACC and leaders such as Welch, Schwarz, Smoot, and Manion, was a coherent political 
movement with a coherent, if at times absurd, ideology. “In summary,” Welch wrote in 
the June 1962 JBS Bulletin, “we are striving by all honorable means at our disposal and 
to the limits of our energies and abilities, to bring about ‘less government, more 


responsibility, and a better world.” 1% 
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CHAPTER 4 


Extremism “No Vice” 
The Growth and Marginalization of Americanist Organizations, 1958-1970s 


“Although the [John Birch Society’s] literature continues to proclaim, in even 
more strident terms, the imminent victory of a world-wide conspiracy,” wrote Wall Street 
Journal reporter Laurel Leff in 1979, “it no longer grabs headlines — or even footnotes.” 
By the late 1960s or early 1970s, activists of the Americanist Right, who had once 
inspired such tremendous fear and loathing that they attracted comparisons to the Ku 
Klux Klan, international Communism, and Fascism, as well as gave rise to books with 
such titles as Danger on the Right and Peddlers of Fear, had been marginalized by 
mainstream conservatism and ostracized by almost all leaders across the American 
political spectrum.’ The history of Americanists in the period between roughly 1958, 


when Americanist leaders such as Robert Welch decided to turn their efforts toward 
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organizing and activating Americans on the grassroots level, and the mid-to-late 1970s, is 
a bumpy and varied one. Although Americanist organizations were never very large, at 
the beginning of this period these organizations grew relatively quickly in numbers and 
influence. Beginning in 1961, these groups also grew quickly in notoriety. Americanist 
organizations such as the Birch Society and the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade 
were important and influential in American society and politics in the early-to-mid 1960s, 
though perhaps more for that notoriety than for anything Americanists themselves said or 
did. After the mid-1960s, however, Americanists, rejected by mainstream conservatism 
and (at least in the case of Robert Welch and the Birch Society) increasingly holding 
conspiracist beliefs about the Illuminati and “the Insiders” that separated Americanists 
from any respectable political actors, declined in power, influence, numbers, and 
notoriety alike, such that by 1979 a reporter for the Wall Street Journal could reasonably 
ask the rhetorical question: “Whatever happened to the John Birch Society?” 

This chapter traces, in broad historical strokes, the development and ultimate 
marginalization of grassroots Americanist movements such as the CACC’s “Schools of 
Anti-Communism” and the John Birch Society after a number of key Americanist leaders 
in the late 1950s moved away from the top-down commentator model of political 
activism.“ Beginning around 1958, with the founding of the Birch Society, at least tens 
of thousands of Americans — some of them among the most active and noisiest ever to 
come onto the political scene — began organizing, petitioning, letter-writing, and even 
conspiring to defeat what they saw as an awesomely powerful international communist 


conspiracy that had spread its socialist, evil, one-worlder tentacles deep into American 
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society. For several years, even as they were subjected to attack and ridicule by both 
liberals and the mainstream media, these Americanists were generally welcomed by the 
“mainstream” conservatives exemplified by men such as William F. Buckley, Jr., 
Senators Barry Goldwater and Strom Thurmond, and Representative Walter Judd — even 
if Buckley, Goldwater, Thurmond, and Judd occasionally eyed Americanists askance for 
Welch’s conspiracist beliefs and ridiculous assertions about Eisenhower. By 1962, 
however, as conservatives gained some political momentum and liberals increasingly 
focused attention on the extremists of the right, even the mainstream conservatives, led 
by Buckley’s National Review, moved to cut ties with the Americanists, at first only by 
splitting Robert Welch off from the Society he had founded. While Schwarz and the 
CACC continued to receive a warm reception from National Review conservatives, 
liberals and the mainstream media began attacking the CACC as being an extremist (and 
possibly anti-Semitic or bigoted) organization on par with the Birch Society — or at least 
on par with an incorrect view of the Birch Society. Americanists were extremely active 
during 1962 and 1963, but many of their activities seemed to come in the form of 
recruiting or standing strongly on defense against attacks. Ultimately, Americanism 
garnered significant new strength only with the impetus of shocking social and political 
events — the assassination of John F. Kennedy, the electoral victory of Lyndon Johnson 
and defeat of Goldwater, and the passage of some of the programs of the Great Society. 
Even this new burst of energy quickly faded: while the Birch Society, the most important 
organization of the Americanist Right, probably doubled in size between the middle of 
1964 and the beginning of 1965, by the end of 1965 the Society entered what Birch 


Society National Director of Public Relations (and former California Congressman) John 
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H. Rousselot called a “consolidation period.” In 1965, the National Review also 
delivered its ultimate judgment on the Society, calling it a danger to conservatism. 
Following this National Review denouncement, Americanism entered a long, slow period 
of decline, although it never entirely disappeared from the American political and social 


scene. 


The Nature and Structure of the John Birch Society 


Historian Jonathan Schoenwald concluded in A Time for Choosing that in the 
1950s conservatives created two distinct but overlapping movement cultures. One of 
these cultures, he argued, focused on the development of the GOP as a viable 
counterweight to the Democratic Party, while the other “looked to private organizations 


”6 This latter 


to initiate the changes its members thought necessary to reform America. 
culture, Schoenwald explained, relied heavily on extremist action and on those 
individuals and organizations that sought to “confront the enemy.”’ Schoenwald was of 
course speaking about the John Birch Society — but the Birch Society was certainly not 
alone on the Americanist political scene. Hundreds of other Americanist organizations 
and businesses, among them (to name a very few) the Christian Anti-Communism 


Crusade, the Christian Crusade, the Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation, WE, THE 


PEOPLE!, Let Freedom Ring, Liberty Bell Press, and the Conservative Society of 
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America, echoed either in whole or in part the Society’s warnings about the dangers of 
international communism and communist agents in the United States.* Riding the same 
wave of support as the Birch Society itself, these organizations attracted members and 
supporters who exchanged ideas and publications and who attempted to affect the 
American political system through marches, conferences, mass-mailings, legislative 
pressure, and voting behavior. While some of these organizations consisted of only a few 
actual members who worked to create the illusion of strength by sending out steady 
streams of propaganda, others were large, well-funded, hierarchical organizations with 
many members and clear missions: to oppose and ultimately expose the communist 
forces that were attempting to seize control of the United States government and 
American society. The Birch Society was without question the most well-known, 
important, and powerful of all these Americanist organizations; its structure, numbers, 
and notoriety thus reveal something of the nature, strength, and reputation of the 
Americanist Right as a whole. 

John Birch, after whom the Society was named, was the missionary-turned-United 
States Army captain from Macon, Georgia, who served in China during the Second 
World War. Ten days after the Japanese surrendered, Birch and several of his men 
encountered a number of Communist Chinese soldiers. The Birchers insisted that Birch 
was assassinated by the Communists and that he is the first true casualty of World War 


HI, while several of Birch’s former comrades-in-arms suggested that the Georgian had 





* Many organizations, both on the political Left and on the political Right, published directories of right- 
wing and far-Right organizations from this period. One useful guide to these sorts of organizations is the 
list of sponsors published in the programs for the annual New England Rally for God, Family, and Country, 
an Americanist meeting held in Boston between 1963 and 1974. 
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tried to bluff his way out of a dangerous situation with force and had been killed by a 
Chinese officer angered over the loss of face. While accounts differ as to what occurred, 
Welch seized upon the figure of Birch in 1958 both to demonstrate loyalty to those who 
died fighting Communism and also to lend an air of secrecy to the organization which he 
was about to found. Welch’s idea was that because John Birch was almost completely 
unknown, only JBS members would understand the origin of the name and what the 
name of the Society suggested about the Society’s activities. Those outside of the 
Society who learned the name would have no idea what the name meant and would not 
suspect that the Society was engaged in a secretive battle against the forces of the 
communist conspiracy. At least initially, Welch was not interested in making the Birch 
Society’s name well-known; he instead intended for the Society to function secretly, very 
much in the model of communist/Soviet “sleeper” cells in the United States. Once the 
JBS began attracting media attention in the early 1960s, Welch retreated slightly from his 
desire for secrecy. Throughout his life, however, he insisted that the Society’s 
membership numbers and rosters remain secret, and even strongly advocated that 
particular events and campaigns be pursued with no mention of the Society’s 
involvement. 

In founding the Society, Welch sought to create a monolithic organization capable 
of fighting Communism without being hindered by the need to reach consensus or 
support a democratic decision-making process.’ Welch was entirely clear on this point, 
arguing that such a structure was necessary to prevent “anti anti-Communists” from 


infiltrating the Society and subverting it from within. Liberal critics were quick to seize 





? Welch, The Blue Book, 21, 60. 
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upon this feature of the Birch Society as proof that Welch was a fascist, and references to 
the former candy-maker as “a little Hitler” were common.’ “At the national level,” 
wrote Milton Waldor in Peddlers of Fear in 1966, “Robert Welch directs the John Birch 
Society as he sees fit, acting without any restraint on his powers.”'! “The John Birch 
Society is a monolith from top . . . to bottom,” agreed Arnold Forster and Benjamin 
Epstein of the Anti-Defamation League in 1964." “[The JBS is] a monolithic 
organization,” seconded Rousselot a year later, for once in complete agreement with the 
national director of the ADL. “All policy decisions and managerial appointments [are] 
imposed from the top.” "? 

The Birch Society was designed to function on three, increasingly narrow levels: 
ostensibly, local chapters and their chapter leaders, all of whom were selected by the 
national headquarters in Belmont, would report to salaried area coordinators, who would 
in turn report to the Belmont, where Robert Welch would govern the Society. Although 
Welch had a national council (which he often referred to as the all-capitalized “National 
COUNCIL”), he sought to retain personal authority over the entire organization; it was 
not until several years later that he allowed any members of the council any say in the 
Society’s affairs. Regional organization was similarly hierarchical, with salaried regional 


coordinators overseeing several lower-level coordinators, each of whom might be 


10 Welch himself was well aware of such personal attacks, but he dismissed them as petty attacks by 
Communist sympathizers. “Because of my training in a monolithic society,” he joked to an admiring 
audience in 1967, “I always do what I’m told.” (“Birchers Hear Welch Urge Rededication to Patriotism,” 
The Boston Globe, July 5, 1967.) 


'' Waldor, Peddlers of Fear, 25. 
'? Epstein and Forster, Danger on the Right, 11. 


13 Cabell Phillips, “Birch Society Denies Attempt To Take Over Republican Party; Group Is Educational, 
Aide Says, And Leaves Political Infiltration to Members,” New York Times, October 30, 1965; Waldor, 
Peddlers of Fear, 26. 
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responsible for a state or an especially large county. In 1963, for example, The New York 
Times reported that the Society had 124 full-time employees. Three years later, 
Benjamin Epstein and Arnold Forster suggested that that number had almost doubled. 
“The Society,” they explained, “employs some 220 persons — more than 120 at its 
Belmont headquarters, some 20 in other area offices, and some 75 field coordinators from 
coast to coast . . . [there is] a weekly payroll of $40,000 — more than $2 million a year.” 

Despite the clear policies of Belmont on how the Society should be organized, the 
rigid JBS organizational model occasionally broke down as the Society found itself with 
either too many or too few professional organizers in any one particular area. In one 
internal JBS memo from 1972, for instance, Birch Society Director of Field Activities 
Thomas N. Hill explained the benefits of having one individual serve simultaneously as 
Major Coordinator for New England and as Coordinator for eastern Massachusetts in 
order to justify the accidental assignment of overlapping coverage. “Due to this 
additional coverage at the Coordinator level,” he informed Chapter Leaders in eastern 
Massachusetts, “our two full-time Coordinators in New England will be able to 
concentrate on smaller territories.” Such minor errors suggest that the John Birch 
Society was not as cleanly organized and strictly run as its leaders would have liked to 
believe. Indeed, the JBS was far less monolithic and centralized than it at first appeared. 
In actuality, the Birch Society often functioned as literally hundreds of separate but 


cooperating organizations: one national, monolithic Society, various regional societies of 





' Epstein and Forster, Report on the John Birch Society, 88. 


'S Memo from Thomas N Hill, JBS Director of Field Activities, to “Section Leaders and Chapter Leaders in 
Eastern Massachusetts,” May 8, 1972. JBS Papers, Box 3, “Miscellaneous Memos 1972”. 
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varying strength, and hundreds of local chapters varying greatly in size, influence, and 
agenda. 

While the Birch Society was nominally controlled in a dictatorial fashion by 
Welch, the Society also numbered many leading Americanists among its supporters and 
advisors. The Society’s National COUNCIL, for example, which was formed at the 
beginning of 1960, counted among its members conservative and ultra-conservative 
writers, businessmen, academics, former government officials, and retired military 
officers. Among the conservative pundits on the COUNCIL were Thomas J. Anderson, 
the editor of Farm and Ranch, a paper that claimed a circulation of 1.3 million, and Dr. 
Slobodan M. Draskovich, the author of a book on communist influences in Yugoslavia 
(Tito: Moscow’s Trojan Horse) and the editor-in-chief of SRPSKA BORBA (“The 
Serbian Struggle”), a weekly newspaper that Robert Welch described as having a “sizable 


circulation in thirty-six countries.” $ 


Most notable among former military officers were 
Colonel Laurence E. Bunker, who was Douglas MacArthur’s wartime personal aide, and 
Lieutenant General Charles B. Stone III, who had succeeded General Claire Chennault as 
Commander of the 14" Air Force in China after the end of World War II. Welch also 
recruited former government officials, including: James Simpson, Jr., a former 
conservative congressman from Illinois (who died weeks after he joined the COUNCIL); 
Spruille Braden, a former ambassador and former Assistant Secretary of State; and 


Thomas Coleman Andrews, the former United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Academics on the first COUNCIL included Revilo P. Oliver, the professor of Classical 





'° Draskovich was the son of Milorad Draskovich, a former high-level minister in Serbia who was 
assassinated in 1921. 
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Languages and Literature at the University of Illinois, and Clarence Manion, the former 
dean of the Notre Dame Law School. By far the best-represented constituency on the 
COUNCIL were the businessmen, who included: Ralph E. Davis, the president of 
General Plant Protection Corporation in Los Angeles; A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., the president 
of Cherokee Mills in Tennessee; Fred C. Koch, the president of Rock Island Oil and 
Refining Company in Kansas; and Robert W. Stoddard, the president of Wyman-Gordon 
Company in Worcester, Massachusetts, a member of the board of directors of First 
National Bank of Boston and later both a long-time trustee of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and a member of the board of directors of the Raytheon Company. The 
COUNCIL also included three former presidents of the National Association of 
Manufacturers: William J. Grede, both the president of Grede Foundries and the former 
head of the International YMCA; Cola G. Parker, the former president of the Kimberly- 
Clark Company (the company famous for inventing the Kleenex pop-up tissue box) and 
United States Employer Delegate to the International Labor Organization; and Ernest G. 
Swigert, the president of the Hyster Company of Portland, Oregon." “The basic function 
of the COUNCIL is threefold,” Welch explained: 

(1) To show the stature and standing of the leadership of the Society; (2) 

to give your Founder the benefit of the COUNCIL’s advice and guidance, 

both in procedural or organizational matters, and in substantive matters of 

policy; and (3) to select, with absolute and final authority, a Successor to 

myself as head of The John Birch Society, if and when an accident, 

‘suicide,’ or anything sufficiently fatal is arranged for me by the 


Communists — or I simply die in bed of old age and a cantankerous 
disposition.” '® 





1 JBS Bulletin, February 1960, 2-5. Information on Worcester Polytechnic Institute fellowships, available 
[online] July, 2005, at http://grad.wpi.edu/Financial/fellowships.html. 
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Americanist Power and Numbers 


The desire of many Americanists for secrecy makes it difficult to develop 
accurate data about the membership and funding of, or support for, Americanist 
organizations. The Society, for example, always refused to share information about 
individual members, though occasionally it permitted researchers or journalists to speak 
to those members who were willing. “Don’t talk!” Welch is reported to have warned a 
Society chapter leader who mentioned membership strength in front of a Dallas reporter. 
“Don’t disclose the number of members. We never do that. You are among enemy 
ears!) Ultimately, however, the Society eased up somewhat on its restrictions on 
information, and allowed researchers access to some Birch members.” The large amount 
of data that these researchers collected by interviewing Americanists and commissioning 
and studying public opinion polls is, however, often contradictory, undocumented, 
biased, or simply unclear. For example, after exhaustively recounting the results of four 
separate national surveys that had been designed to analyze the support for and potential 
for growth of the Birch Society, sociologist James McEvoy III was forced to conclude 
that attempting such an analysis was a hopeless task. “It is impossible to say with 
conviction what the real level of support for the society was at any time,” he announced, 


“or what changes occurred in the level of support as public knowledge of the society 





' Epstein and Forster, Danger on the Right, 39. 
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increased.””' Still, given that the Birch Society garnered more attention from scholars 
than did any other organization on the Americanist Right, and as the Birch Society was 
one of the few organizations to keep any real records, an analysis of the Birch Society’s 
strength and popularity can shed at least some light on the standing of the Americanist 
Right as a whole. 

From the beginning, contemporary observers offered numerous contradictory and 
imprecise estimates of the Society’s membership strength. In 1963, for instance, an 
assistant to President John F. Kennedy reported that “estimates of [the JBS’s] 
membership strength vary from 20,000 to 100,000.””* “Most observers,” Alan Westin 
had written a year earlier, estimated the Society’s strength at 60,000, “distributed widely 
throughout the nation, with particular strength in traditional centers of fundamentalism 
like Houston, Los Angeles, Nashville, Wichita, and Boston.””> One of the most realistic 
and unbiased estimates of such membership strength may be that suggested by Benjamin 
Epstein and Arnold Forster, who (despite themselves having a political ax to grind) used 
Massachusetts income tax records from the early 1960s and reports from regional 
newspapers to extrapolate hard numbers. “Starting from scratch at the beginning of 
1959,” they wrote in 1966, “the Society has grown to a membership of about 80,000 in 


some 5,000 chapters across the country, and at the end of 1965 was pushing towards the 


*! James McEvoy III, Radicals or Conservatives? The Contemporary American Right (Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1971), 16-17. 


?? Myer Feldman, assistant to JFK, cited in Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing, 64. 


23 Alan F. Westin, “The John Birch Society: ‘Radical Right' and 'Extreme Left' in the Political Context of 
Post-World War II-1962,” in Bell, The Radical Right, 240. 
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100,000 mark. Since 1963 its membership has almost doubled; its cash income more 
than quadrupled.” 

Even the Birch Society’s leaders, surely not unbiased themselves, could not agree 
on how many members the Society had — even when they were willing to answer 
questions about the Society’s organization. In separate interviews in 1965, for example, 
officials including Welch and Rousselot gave different estimates of membership strength, 
apparently by accident and not by design. Welch first declared in March 1965 that 
membership stood between 80,000 and 100,000, but then explained in a National 
Education Television special in July that the Society had “anywhere between” 65,000 and 
100,000 members.” “I couldn't pin it down any more simply because we are changing so 
rapidly,” explained Thomas Hill, the Birch Society's director of field operations.”° 
Memberships have been revoked “quite often,” added Parker Richards, the Society's 
Southeastern region coordinator. “[F]or instance, people that are extreme anti-Semitic 
bent and anti-Negro bent - we don't want those kind of extreme prejudices in our 
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organization. Three months later, however, John Rousselot sounded far more certain 


when he told a Washington news conference that the Society had 100,000 members 


divided among 5,000 local chapters, and that the membership was roughly equally 


** Epstein and Forster, Report on the John Birch Society 1966, 1. 


25 John W. Fenton, “Birch Society Seeks $12 Million for '66 Campaign,” New York Times, March 7, 1965; 
“Welch's Veto Power Disclosed In TV Show on Birch Society; Leader of Right-Wing Group and Aides 
Reveal Details on Educational Network,” New York Times, July 28, 1965. 


2 “Welch's Veto Power Disclosed In TV Show on Birch Society; Leader of Right-Wing Group and Aides 
Reveal Details on Educational Network,” New York Times, July 28, 1965. 
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divided between Republicans and Democrats.” Given the methods the JBS used to 
recruit members, it is not surprising that Welch and Rousselot were not able to announce 
the definitive strength of the Society at any point. The JBS’s papers are full of letters 
from Welch or his staff to various area coordinators and chapter leaders urging them to 
send completed dues forms and checks as soon as possible and explaining that by holding 
on to them for long periods of time the coordinators were reducing the effectiveness of 
the Society. It is nonetheless possible to pool the available data and so develop a useful 
rough estimate. 

The Birch Society, which began with only twelve members in 1958, apparently 
experienced a strong growth spurt in 1961 and 1962, with membership probably climbing 
to approximately 35,000 in 1963. Although growth slowed in 1963 and 1964, the 
Society’s membership increased significantly as a result of Goldwater’s massive defeat in 
the presidential election of 1964. By 1965 membership had probably doubled, and by 
1966 had probably reached 75,000. Despite the Society’s rapid growth in the early years 
of the 1960s, however, by the middle of the decade recruiting had fallen sharply, and it 
was Clear that membership would never begin to approach the seven-figure levels that 
Society leaders had hoped for in 1961. The decline apparently began at the end of 1965. 
After the Society saw significant growth in the beginning of 1965, in the words of 
Rousselot, “toward the end of 1965 the society experienced a consolidation period,” with 


the leadership paring away “dead wood” to bring the membership down to around 
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60,000.” In May of 1966, Welch conceded in the Bulletin “that the Society had fallen $1 
million behind its goal for 1965 and acknowledged that the membership “did not catch up 
to the projected level to match and support the expanded field staff.” The following 
year, however, Welch was boasting that the Society had been instrumental in Reagan 
winning the race for California governor.”! 

By the end of the decade the Society’s numbers had remained unchanged for 
years, and it was becoming clear that the Society could not hope for greater growth in the 
future. In 1967, for example, Welch explained that the Birch Society had shifted its focus 
from wholesale recruiting to recruiting an “elite group.”*” In 1968, on the tenth 
anniversary of the Society's founding, Welch announced that he was lowering the 
Society's total recruitment target from 1,000,000 members to 400,000 members. “We 
don't need a million,” Welch told reporters at “a small news conference.” “We've found 


the power of concerted action is much greater than we thought.”? 


By the end of the 
1960s, however, Welch could not realistically have believed that the Society would 
experience such a surge in numbers; as his statements earlier in 1968 suggest, he was 
already aware of the discrepancy between the Birch Society’s reach and its grasp. 


“400,000 members] would give us the influence we'd like,” Welch announced at the 


Society's quarterly meeting at the Century Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles in March of 1968. 
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“But any more than that would give us power - and we don't want power.” In 1969, 
Welch told the Associated Press that the membership of the Society stood between 
60,000 and 100,000, and that it was “growing a little, a little better than it has over the 
last two or three years.”*’ Even the Society’s static numbers in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, however, did not present a realistic accounting of Birch Society strength. During 
the early 1960s, members had had the option to purchase lifetime memberships for 
$1,000 apiece. After purchasing such a membership, a member remained on the 
Society’s rolls forever, unless he or she explicitly asked to be removed. That meant that 
those who might have still sympathized with the Society, but who no longer wanted to 
participate actively after the mid-1960s, were still counted as part of the total 
membership. 

Just as difficult as assessing the number of Birchers is assessing where in the 
country those Birchers were located. Americanists, and Birch Society members, appear 
to have been somewhat concentrated in California, Oregon, the Southeast, and the Deep 
South. While there were Birchers located across the United States, some regions were 
noticeably weaker than were others. It is certain, for example, that there were relatively 
few John Birch Society members in New England compared to other regions, and that 
regional support for the Society was quite weak. JBS leaders were constantly concerned 
that the New England region was lagging behind others in recruiting and membership 
retention. “In addition to passing on the names of [New England] relatives and 


acquaintances [to JBS national headquarters],” Thomas Hill wrote to chapter leaders in a 





34 Gladwin Hill, “Welch Reports the John Birch Society is Thriving,” New York Times, March 3, 1968. 
3 “Birch Rolls Put at 60,000,” New York Times, November 12, 1969. 
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1964 memo concerning membership in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, “it would 
be most helpful if you would write to them and urge them to learn about the Society .. . 
such assistance will be extremely helpful to the Society as we start to build in these three 
northern states.”*° Writing in a memo to the JBS staff in Belmont in 1972, Robert Welch 
himself demonstrated his own concern with the continuing membership problems in the 
Northeastern states. “Itis . . . our belief,” he explained, “that the time is now ripe for a 
rapid development of our membership in the New England States . . . to try to bring our 
strength in New England in line with that in other parts of the country where we have 


been the most successful.’*” 


Fear and Loathing 


While organizations such as the Birch Society and its Americanist allies never 
counted more than tens or hundreds of thousands among their active members, the 
Americanists were extremely well-known — and feared and hated — by millions. “The 
attention the group generated,” declared Schoenwald, “could not be ignored by the 
media, politicians, or average citizens.”** By the middle of the 1960s the “John Birch 
Society” was essentially a household name. An April 1961 Gallup Poll, for example, 


indicated that thirty-nine million Americans (“An extraordinary number,” wrote Alan F. 


3% Memo “To Many Desks” from Thomas N. Hill, May 21, 1964. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, Box 3, 
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Westin) had read or heard of the John Birch Society.” Similar polls in February 1962 
and January 1965 revealed that first 58 percent and then 69 percent of the voting 
population claimed to have heard of the Society. According to James McEvoy IU, “[t]his 
figure appears to be very close to saturation point of knowledge of contemporary political 
organizations among the American public.” 

As numerous polls demonstrated, Americans generally disliked and distrusted the 
Society. In five polls administered between 1962 and 1971 in which respondents were 
asked to describe how they felt about the John Birch Society, for example, the results 
suggested that the Birch Society began as unpopular in 1962, and basically became less 
popular as time went on. Itis, admittedly, hard to compare these polls: while the first 
poll asked respondents whether they had a favorable or unfavorable opinion of the 
Society, the last simply asked respondents to rate how they felt about the Society on a 
Stapel scale (a ten-point rating scale, ranging from +5 to -5 in value). Still, the data 
suggest that Americans consistently thought poorly of the Society and its members. In 
1962, for example, slightly more than eight percent of respondents had a favorable 
opinion of the Society, and that number went down consistently over the next decade. 
While forty percent of the respondents had an unfavorable opinion of the Society in 1962, 
fifty-eight percent held a similar opinion a year later. Negative opinions of the Society 


decreased in 1965, probably as a result of the election of 1964, but by 1971 forty-eight 
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percent of respondents again had a “highly unfavorable” opinion of the Society.“ Asa 
result of the fact that they generally disliked and distrusted the Birch Society, moreover, 
Americans tended to dislike or distrust politicians they associated with the Society. 
While voters who knew something about John F. Kennedy’s reaction to the Birch Society 
generally thought that he was doing an “excellent” or “pretty good” job of responding to 
the Society, for example, voters generally saw Goldwater as being “soft” on the JBS and 
even as sharing the Society’s values. Goldwater, if he did not directly support the 
Society certainly welcomed Bircher assistance in his campaign — and he clearly suffered 
at the polls as a result.” 

Unfortunately for Americanists who agreed with the John Birch Society, the 
Society (presumably still standing in for all Americanist organizations) was more 
notorious than famous. The Society truly alienated many Americans with its dire 
accounts of communist infiltration; Americans were intensely frightened by the Society’s 
stated intention of using “communist tactics” to take over towns and cities. While it is 
easy to dismiss works such as Waldor’s Peddlers of Fear or Epstein’s and Forster’s 
Danger on the Right, both of which open with stories of communities actually subverted 
and destroyed by Birchers, as self-promoting fear-mongering or (at least in the case of 


Danger on the Right) anti-Republican campaign literature, Americans were really afraid 





4 The Gallup Poll: Public Opinion, 1935-1971, Volume Three, 1715, 1756, 1896, 1977, 2257, and 2286. 
Figures for the 1971 poll reflect the opinion of college students only, while those figures available for 1962, 
1964, 1965, and 1970 reflect the opinions of general public. The question asked in 1964 was “What is your 
opinion of the society — favorable or unfavorable?” In 1964 respondents who asserted that they had heard 
or read of the society were asked “What do you think of it?” In 1965, 1970, 1971 respondents were simply 
asked to rank whether they would rate the society as “Highly Favorable” or “Highly Unfavorable”. The 
“Don’t Know/No Opinion” figure for 1965 reflects the number of respondents who had not heard of the 
society, and so could not rank it on a ten-point spectrum. 
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of what the Society was going to try to do. Waldor, for example, began his book by 
describing the chaos that resulted in Centralia, Missouri, when a group of Birchers 
attempted to take over the town government and the local schools. What the citizens 
found scariest, Waldor observed, was that the Society was operating in secret. “Nobody 
knows what the Birchers are doing here,” he recorded one Centralian as telling him. “I 
fear them just as I fear cancer. I guess you would describe it as the fear of an unknown. 
We don’t know what they are doing, and we don’t know what influence they’ re gaining 
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in the affairs of the community.” Epstein and Forster reported similar comments in 


Amarillo, Texas, which underwent a Bircher struggle in 1961. “A shadow of fear and 


suspicion moved across the city . . . pitting people against people,” they wrote. “Amarillo 


has been torn apart by the winds of suspicion.” 


One powerful indicator of the fear which the Americanist Right inspired was the 
praise that organizations such as the Nieman Foundation for Journalism at Harvard 
University heaped on Thomas More Storke, the elderly editor and publisher of the Santa 
Barbara News-Press. In 1961, Storke in a front-page editorial took on the Birch Society 


in Santa Barbara, “brought it out of hiding,” and “exposed it to the judgment of the 
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public.” ™ In giving Storke its 1962 Lauterbach Award for the “defense of civil liberties,” 


the Nieman Foundation highlighted Storke’s belief that “the radical right extremists 
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posed serious dangers to American freedom.” ™ (Storke later won a 1962 Pulitzer Prize 
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for editorial writing because of his anti-Birch campaign.*’) Storke himself was more 
disdainful than afraid of members of the Society, whom he indirectly accused of being 
“cowards” who “hid behind their women’s skirts and clothed their identity through 
anonymity.”** Storke’s anti-Birch editorial in the News-Press appeared to have a 
significant effect: as Storke wrote in December of 1962, “[N]ow the overwhelming 
majority of Santa Barbarans — the rational moderates — take their outpourings for what 
they are, the unbalanced exhortations of a tiny, fanatical, highly vocal minority.” In an 
ironic twist, Storke’s December New York Times article also demonstrated that he himself 
was not above conspiracist thinking. “I don’t know what the real purposes are behind the 
Birch façade of anti-communism and the acknowledged but de-emphasized aim of 
reversing the economic, social, and political trends of the twentieth century in America,” 
he wrote. “But it is worth pondering the possibility that the organization, unwittingly, is 
following a Communist-inspired line to destroy Americans’ faith in their most respected 


leaders and institutions.””” 


Quiet Growth, Organization, and Activity: 1958-1961 

The period between 1958 and early in 1961, after the founding of the Birch 
Society and before the Birch Society entered the national spotlight, was a period of quiet 
growth and development for organizations on the Americanist Right, including the JBS 


and the CACC. While the Birch Society was drumming up membership on the West 
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coast and launching numerous campaigns to “Get U.S. Out of the UN,” impeach Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Earl Warren, learn the “Truth About Civil Turmoil” (TACT), and 
convince Americans that they lived in “A Republic - Not A Democracy!,” the CACC was 
organizing its first “Schools of Anti-Communism” in California and the Midwest. The 
actions of the Americanist Right during this period were particularly important in that 
they helped lay the groundwork for the more public Americanist activities of the period 
between 1961 and 1965, garnered support from Buckley and the National Review and 
helped set up the Americanist Right as a target for mainstream attacks. 

The Birch Society during this period was engaged in three major activities: (1) 
recruiting; (2) spreading and developing the ideology of Americanism; and (3) attempting 
to oppose communism by writing letters, signing and passing petitions, and even quietly 
infiltrating local school boards and town commissions. Throughout the late 1950s and 
most of the 1960s, the Birch Society focused prominently and primarily on recruitment. 
“The only other task with which we burden you this month is the continuous one of 
recruiting,” Welch wrote in the January 1960 Bulletin. “We want more chapters, more 
members of those chapters, and more members of the Home Chapter, as fast as you and 
we can reach prospects who meet our earnest requirements.””' “We did not specifically 
list recruiting for new members — the right kind of new members — [in the agenda] 
because we want that duty to be taken for granted at all times,” Welch wrote in the 
September 1960 Bulletin. “It is still the most important of your efforts in and for The 


John Birch Society — and will remain so for a considerable time to come.”” “I do think 
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that for the next year, and perhaps two,” Welch added in the December 1960 Bulletin, “it 
is possible and practicable for us to double our size every six months . . . the task is to 


convert that project into reality.””° 


The Society’s recruiting efforts, moreover, were 
clearly filtering down to the grassroots. As the FBI’s files on the Birch Society 
demonstrate, in the period between 1958 and 1961 many Americans were contacting the 
Bureau, seeking to learn more about this new anti-communist organization that was 
asking for their support. “I have recently become very interested in the John Birch 
Society,” wrote one correspondent from Newport Beach, California in May of 1960. 

I would appreciate very much knowing something concrete about this 

organization... I am very much in accord with the views, objectives, and 

operations of this society, but because of the manner in which they 

operate, it is imperative to me that I know much more about the gentlemen 

heading up the organization. I also believe that there must be some way 

for a person to appraise people and organizations which influence our 

political views, and hence I am turning to the Bureau for guidance. 

The second major activity of the Birch Society and Americanists during this 
period, it seems, was to learn more about the world situation and to develop Americanist 
ideology. In order to educate themselves further, Americanists were supposed to read not 
only the works published by leading Americanists themselves, but also other works 
touching on Americanist themes. Welch in particular made a practice of advising 
members in the Bulletin about what books they should read or have placed in their local 
libraries. “Read at least one book on our approved list this month and every month,” 
Welch wrote in the September 1960 Bulletin. “‘We are an army fighting with facts, and 
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to be better informed is to be better armed.’”°° The books the Society suggested varied 
widely, but often discussed some aspect of what Americanists viewed as the communist 
conspiracy. Among the books Welch thought it important for Society members to read 
early in 1960, for example, were George N. Crocker’s Roosevelt’s Road to Russia, Alice 
Widener’s Behind the U.N. Front, William D. Workman Jr.’s The Case for the South, and 
Matt Cvetic’s The Big Decision: Based on the Experiences of Matt Cvetic, Former FBI 
Counterspy.°° Topping the list was Henry Grady Weaver’s The Mainspring of Human 
Progress, initially published in 1947.°’ Weaver, who had been featured on the front 
cover of Time magazine on November 14, 1938 in a story about advances in business 
management, was the director of customer research for General Motors.°® Building in 
part on the popular The Discovery of Freedom, a libertarian classic written by Rose 
Wilder Lane, the daughter of Laura Ingalls Wilder (author of The Little House on the 
Prairie series), Weaver structured his book around the question of why people in the 
modern world were so much better off than most people had been throughout recorded 
history. “At one time or another, every conceivable form of authority has been tried,” 
Weaver explained, “but each has failed for the simple reasons that: (1) Only an individual 


human being can generate human energy; and (2) Only an individual human being can 
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control the energy he generates.” Weaver’s main point was that collectivism leads to 
societal decay, and that individualism and freedom (with freedom being the eponymous 
“mainspring of human progress”) lead instead to decisive victory. Weaver’s paean to 
individualism in modern western society not surprisingly appealed to the notably 
individualistic (and yet ironically dictatorial) Welch. 

The choice of these books and the fact that Welch chose to highlight these 
particular authors helps demonstrate the fine line that the John Birch Society was 
attempting to walk, even at this early point in its existence, between mainstream 
libertarianism and “‘old” conservatism on the one hand and extremism, racism, and 
fanaticism on the other. While Weaver’s book was a straightforward discussion of the 
power of individualism, Crocker’s, Workman’s, and Cvetic’s books all supported radical, 
ridiculous, or near-racist points of view.°”) In Roosevelt’s Road to Russia, for instance, 
Crocker explained that he was attempted to tell “a sad, at times a sordid story,” of how 
the United States had made common cause with the Soviet Union during and after World 
War II and of how — largely because of the mistakes of an incompetent and even 


traitorous president — the United States had accordingly lost much of the world to 
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communism. “It will be remembered,” he explained, “that Roosevelt sold the war, or at 
least American participation in it and his own indispensability for conducting it, with the 


sii 61 
avidity and cocksureness of a huckster.” 


Workman, a journalist who later became an 
influential political figure in South Carolina (and who is credited by some with helping 
set the foundation for Republican power in the state), came close to outright bigotry and 
racism in The Case for the South, in which he was ostensibly presenting states’ rights and 
libertarian arguments against federal desegregation. “White men and black men, or, if 
you prefer the colloquial, white folks and colored folks, have lived together in peaceful 
co-existence in the South for a long time,” Workman wrote in the introduction to his 
book, “and [they] can continue to do so to their mutual advantage if the pressures are 
removed.” Workman also called upon statistics in an attempt to “demonstrate” that 
African-Americans were lacking in morality; citing illegitimacy rates in Washington, 
D.C., for instance, he noted that there had been 3,533 illegitimate births in 1955, “of 
which 382 were white and 3,151 colored.” “Is it any wonder,” he asked rhetorically, “in 
the light of such disclosures, that proposals for the forcible mingling of Negro and white 
children should draw such intense resistance from the mothers and fathers of the white 
children?” 

Each month, and with each new Bulletin, Welch added a few books for members 


to find, read, and stock in local libraries. In March of 1960, for example, he 


recommended: Brainwashing in the High Schools: An Examination of Eleven American 
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Crocker, xiii and ix. 
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Workman, viii. 
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History Textbooks by E. Merrill Root, a professor of English at Earlham College in 
Indiana and later an associate editor of the Birch magazine American Opinion; The 
Untold Story of Panama by Earl Harding, which was about how the United States had 
been instrumental in bringing about the founding of Panama and the creation of the canal; 
and Wedemeyer Reports, in which retired General Albert C. Wedemeyer argued that the 
attack on Pearl Harbor had been expected and that Roosevelt had used the attack to 
maneuver the United States into a war it could and should have avoided.™ Particularly 
important among the books that Welch suggested was Our Enemy, the State, a classic 
libertarian analysis by Albert J. Nock, whom a senior editor for The New Republic has 
called “The Godfather” of American Conservatives.” Also important was The John 
Franklin Letters, an anonymously-written apocalyptic novel about an American 
paramilitary group fighting off an oppressive United Nations regime that had seized 
power in the United States. 

Potentially the most effective — and, to non-Americanist observers, frightening — 
Americanist activities, which began during this period, were the efforts by local chapters 


of the Birch Society to co-opt or influence communities on the local level. As Alan F. 
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Westin wrote in 1962, “the Society’s most successful efforts to date . . . have been on the 
‘soft underbelly’ of American democracy — those places where a minimum of pressure 


l E 67 
can often produce maximum terror and restrictive responses.” 


The “places” to which 
Westin was referring were the local institutions such as school boards and town meetings 
that were vulnerable to quiet takeovers by Society members. These democratic 
institutions had already been identified and targeted for action by the national 
organization. “Join your local PTA at the beginning of the year,” Welch had written to 
members in 1960, “get your conservative friends to do likewise, and take it over.”®’ 
(After 1961, Americans learned of Welch’s words through national news coverage, and 
then often noticed their previously quiet neighbors suddenly vying for positions in 
municipal government.) As these Americanist efforts to infiltrate and co-opt municipal 
boards and commissions were intended to be silent, it is difficult to determine exactly 
where and whether Americanists succeeded in having particular books placed in libraries 
or particular subjects removed from school curricula. Books like Waldor’s Peddlers of 
Fear and Epstein and Forster’s Danger on the Right, however, along with articles such as 
those published in Storke’s Santa Barbara News-Press, suggest that active Birchers were 
having an impact, and were engaging with a public that generally had yet to hear the 
name “John Birch.” 


The national campaigns mounted by the John Birch Society and its Americanist 


allies, which were more absurd and less frightening than Americanists’ local efforts to 
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take over school boards and PTAs, were often directed towards unlikely goals such as the 
impeachment of Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl Warren, the ejection of the United 
Nations from New York, or the removal of the United Nations symbol from all United 
Airlines airplanes to prevent the airline from spreading a message of Communist world 
domination.” In August of 1959, Americanists scored something of a victory when the 
Committee Against Summit Entanglements — which looked a great deal like the John 
Birch Society, insomuch as it was chaired by Robert Welch, and listed the national 
COUNCIL members of the Birch Society among its vice chairmen and executive 
committee — placed a paid advertisement in the New York Times urging Eisenhower not 
to meet with Nikita Khrushchev.’' “From the point of view of international politics,” the 
committee declared in a letter they entitled Please, President Eisenhower, Don’t!, 
“nothing could be more disastrous to anti-Communist morale throughout the world, or 
more beneficial to the Communist tyranny, than the proposed exchange of visits between 


Khrushchev and yourself.” ”? 


The organization’s Executive Committee listed among its 
members Barry Goldwater, L. Brent Bozell Jr. (who ghostwrote most of Goldwater’s 
best-selling Conscience of a Conservative), William F. Buckley, Jr., and J. Bracken Lee. 
The visit by Khrushchev did not go smoothly — though probably not because of the 
Committee’s actions — and Eisenhower refused to visit Moscow in turn. Other national 


campaigns had less obviously falsifiable results, but the Americanists were often ready to 


declare victory. “Our campaign to keep department stores from substituting United 
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Nations insignia, and other one-world propaganda pieces, for conventional Christmas 
decorations, spread into many groups and sparked many helping drives,” Welch wrote in 
the January 1960 Bulletin. “And this total effort clearly put strong brakes on the 
Communist-backed movement to convert Christmas into some kind of atheistic, United 
Nations, ‘one-world’ celebration.” ”? 

The Birch Society’s campaign to impeach Earl Warren ultimately became the 
campaign most closely associated with the Society, or with Americanism in general. 
Because it seemed to be based on such ridiculous conspiracist premises, the campaign 
engendered ridicule from observers, but the Americanists took the subject quite seriously. 
“It is not necessary to contend, or believe, that Earl Warren is himself a Communist or 
ever has been,” Welch argued in the February 1961 Bulletin. “But under Warren’s 
influence and leadership the Supreme Court of the United States has become completely 
unavailable and worthless for the protection of the constitutional rights of . . . ordinary 
patriotic Americans of any level or calling.””* Birchers, Welch added, should write 
letters to congressmen, and “not just to those from your own state,” as well as to 
newspapers. “Talk this subject over as fully and convincingly as you can with as many 
friends and acquaintances as you can reach,” Welch advised. Americanists, he 
concluded, should also form “Impeach Earl Warren” committees, should urge local 
organizations to pass resolutions calling on Congress to vote to impeach the chief justice, 


and should “study the whole subject as thoroughly as your circumstances will permit.” 
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“The objective,’ Welch wrote, “is not to go through the motions, but to get Earl Warren 
impeached.” 

Despite Welch’s assertion that the Society was actually working for the 
impeachment of the chief justice, however, the Birch Society very quickly focused on the 
sheer propaganda benefits of mounting the Earl Warren campaign. “Members of my 
chapter have been asking me if our campaign to impeach Warren is accomplishing any of 
its desired objectives,” wrote a Bircher in Midland Texas to the Birch Society in 
November of 1961. “It has also been suggested that our efforts might be better spent 
toward a more readily attainable goal.”’° “We would certainly say that our campaign to 
Impeach Earl Warren is serving its desired objectives,” the Society responded. 

Bear in mind that no one was concerned with the John Birch Society until 

we initiated the project. Then the liberal, left-wing, Communist smear 

machine went to work .. . [a newsletter] feels that it was Warren himself 

who inaugurated this smear . . . I am convinced that the two Supreme 

Court decisions handed down on June 5, 1961, one of which required the 

Communist Party to register . .. were prompted by the rising awareness of 

the American people to the pro-Communist decisions of the Warren 

court.” 

The splashy campaign to impeach Warren, with its banners, buttons, and bumper stickers, 
struck many observers as ridiculous, but quickly gained some important supporters on the 
far Right. “Tentatively admitting the John Birches to his petrified forest,” noted Time 


magazine in August of 1961, “Columnist Westbrook Pegler, 67, applauded their 


‘Impeach Earl Warren’ slogan (‘I think this is an impractical idea but a worthy emotion’), 
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but noted that he had personally ‘abstained from joining the society because it might not 
be far enough to the right.’””* 

While it is difficult to understand exactly how active Americanists were, even in 
this “quiet” period between 1958 and 1961, without reading the hundreds of pages of 
material that Americanist organizations such as the Birch Society sent to members on a 
regular basis, the agenda Welch gave to members in the December 1960 Bulletin, while 
somewhat light on activities, demonstrates the nature and intensity of monthly 
Americanist actions. The first item on the agenda, Welch wrote, was (as usual) for 
members to recruit new members — keeping in mind that the extant members of the 
Society “wish to have associated with us in this mighty undertaking only men and women 
of good character, humane conscience, and religious ideals.” As the second and third 
items, Welch instructed members to read at least one book from the Birch Society’s 
approved list and to obtain subscriptions for American Magazine. During December, he 
added, members would find their congressmen at home, and — without harassing them — 
should, as a fourth item, “take advantage of this opportunity by calling them on the 
telephone, or visiting them personally, or forming small groups of delegations to do so, in 
order to make your views respectfully but emphatically known.”®? Among the issues 
members should raise, Welch explained (agenda item 4, sub-items A, B, and C), were the 
Americanist desires for: (1) no repeal of the Connally Amendment, which reserved for 


the United States alone (rather than for any world court) jurisdiction over domestic 
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matters; (2) “a strengthening, rather than abolition or any weakening, of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities”; and (3) every member of Congress “fully to 
realize that Fidel Castro, who has been a devoted agent of the Kremlin ever since his 
school days, is a vicious, dangerous, and declared enemy of the United States.”®! 

As the roster of the Executive Committee of the 1959 Committee Against Summit 
Entanglements suggested, before the 1960s there was often overlap between the ideas, 
activities, and publications of the “mainstream” conservatives and the “ultra” 
conservatives, or Americanists. In 1959, for example, Buckley’s National Review listed 
both George Racey Jordan’s From Major Jordan’s Diaries and Dan Smoot’s The Hope 
of the World in a list of “paperbacks and pamphlets of special interest to conservatives.”*” 
In October of that year, more tellingly, Buckley shared a Chicago stage with former Utah 
Governor J. Braken Lee, Revilo P. Oliver, Medford Evans, Dan Smoot, and Robert 
Welch at a meeting organized by Kent and Phoebe Courtney, the publishers of The 
Independent American. “That adds up to a lot of right-wing firepower,” declared the 
National Review in November. The meeting was intended to launch a federation of 
third party movements, a tactic with which the National Review generally disagreed. 


Nonetheless, the magazine signaled its support for the Courtneys’ general organizing 


efforts in no uncertain terms. “Enough rumination: we hope Mr. Courtney’s activities 
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will help to rally conservative sentiment, thereby to make it a more effective influence in 
the political life of the nation.”** 

At the same time that the Birch Society was largely focused on recruitment, 
organization, and ideology, during this “quiet” period between 1958 and 1961 Fred 
Schwarz and the CACC were just beginning to hold “Schools of Anti-Communism,” 
which later in 1961 and 1962 would grow into large and significant anti-communist 
rallies.®° “In 1958,” Schwarz wrote in his autobiography, “I decided that the time had 
come to transform my vision into reality . . . St. Louis, Missouri, was chosen as the host 
city for our first “School of Anti-Communism.’”®* That first school, which had only 130 
attendees, was primarily successful in that it served as a blueprint for future Schools and 
that it helped lead to the founding of the Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation, a Catholic 
sister organization to the CACC.*’ Among its attendees, moreover, the School counted 
Fred Schlafly, a member of the special committee of the American Bar Association on 
Communist Tactics, Strategy, and Objectives, as well as Fred’s sister Eleanor and Fred’s 
wife, Phyllis Schlafly — a woman who herself was shortly to become one of the leading 


conservative activists in the United States.** (Donald Critchlow, one of Phyllis Schlafly’s 


biographers, actually argues — without support — that the Saint Louis anticommunism 
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school was Schlafly’s project, and that Schwarz was simply an invited member.*’ “This 
[invitation] gave Schwarz one of his first opportunities to bring his message to a larger 
public,” Critchlow concluded.”’) The 1958 Saint Louis School of Anti-Communism, 
Schwarz recalled, “was followed by scores of others in many cities, including Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, New York, Chicago, Houston, Dallas, Miami, St. Petersburg, San 
Francisco, San Diego, Seattle, and Portland.””’ “No words can adequately describe the 
anti-Communism schools conducted in San Diego and Chicago,” Schwarz wrote in the 
October 1960 CACC newsletter. “In each city the registration was in excess of 2,000 and 


the conclusion of each school found hundreds dedicating themselves to a program of 


9992 


relentless activity to defeat the Communist enemy.” The Chicago School was 


particularly interesting, as it was held in the fall of 1960 at the Glenview Naval Air 
Station. “The Navy itself was not the host,” Schwarz wrote, “[but they] graciously made 
their facilities available and many Navy personnel worked feverishly in their spare time.” 


For this they were rewarded with an attack by spokesmen for the 
American Civil Liberties Union. My reply was that these gentlemen are so 
formal in their approach and dedicated to the letter rather than the spirit, 
that if a man rushed into traffic to snatch a little girl from under the wheels 
of an onrushing bus, they would advocate his arrest for jay walking. The 
fight against Communism is everybody’ s business.” 
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As Schwarz noted, both a Democratic candidate for Congress and the Illinois ACLU 
wrote to Secretary of the Navy W.B. Franke protesting the CACC’s use of United States 
military facilities. In response, Franke threw his support behind the CACC, and declared 
that it was well-established practice for the Navy to lend its facilities for nonpartisan 
activities which provide “important moral and patriotic indoctrination for naval 


personnel.” 


Controversy and Criticism: 1961-1963 


On March 8, 1961, North Dakota Republican Senator Milton R. Young strode to 
the front of the United States Senate chamber in order to denounce the JBS. “Mr. 
President,” the irate senator declared, “for the past year or more I have been deeply 
concerned about the increased membership and spreading influence of a relatively new 


organization called the John Birch Society.””° 


Members of the Society, the senator 
continued, had condemned him as a Communist or pro-Communist, and had now begun 
to direct such accusations at other prominent Americans. “The head of this 
organization,” Young thundered, “has made accusations against the President of the 
United States and other top officials far beyond anything the late Senator Joe McCarthy 
ever thought of 1° Once Senator Young had concluded his remarks, Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield, a Montana Democrat, took the floor and echoed the 
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Republican’s concern. “I never heard of [the JBS],” Mansfield confessed. “I do not 
know who John Birch is. But there is a John Birch Society which apparently is operating 
in Montana and the Dakotas.””” 

The remarks by Senators Young and Mansfield came as part of a national frenzy 
in March and April of 1961 over the existence of the Birch Society and the organizations 
of the Americanist Right in general. “Three months ago, the John Birch Society had been 
heard of only in a few scattered areas of the country,” wrote James E. Clayton for the 
Washington Post on March 26. “Its desire to operate quietly and behind the scenes was 
generally being fulfilled. But almost overnight, the Society has become an organization 
of national interest. Newspapers on both coasts have denounced it . . . [and] former Vice 
President Nixon has joined the protests.”°® “By April of 1961,” noted Rick Perlstein in 
Before the Storm, “you had to have been living in a cave not to know about Robert Welch 
and his John Birch Society. The daily barrage of reports left many Americans baffled and 
scared at this freakish power suddenly revealed in their midst. It also left some eager to 
learn where they could sign up.””” As Kent and Phoebe Courtney, the Americanist 
publishers of The Conservative American, argued in a 1961 book about General Edwin 
A. Walker, following national exposure of the Birch Society “[t]here remained, therefore, 
only one course of action for the Socialist-Communists,” 


and that was to launch a nationwide smear campaign against all Right- 
wing, Conservative, anti-Communist organizations which were daily 
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exposing the extent of Communist infiltration in this country. 

Accordingly, orders went out to all Communist agents, fellow travelers, 

and members of the Communist-controlled media of mass communication 

... to smear and discredit Robert Welch, founder of the John Birch 

Society. 

Quickly the Birch Society gained both defenders and detractors: in Congress, for 
example, South Carolina Democrat L. Mendel Rivers, a fierce conservative who later 
helped try to supress the congressional investigation into the My Lai massacre, responded 
to Young and Mansfield by coming out in support of the JBS. The Society, Rivers 
declared, is a “nation-wide organization of patriotic Americans,” and the source of the 
charges against the Society was a — presumably untrustworthy — Communist Party 
publication. On the other side of the issue, both Time magazine and the Los Angeles 
Times were helping to lead the charge against the Society.'"* For example, in a series of 
five articles written by veteran reporter Gene Blake early in March, the Los Angeles 
Times attempted to lay out the Birch Society’s purposes, organization, and methods of 
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action. ~ Much of the material in the articles was taken verbatim from Birch Society 


publications; some, however, was clearly calculated to frighten and to compare the Birch 
Society to some of the worst villains of history. “Communism has Karl Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto,” wrote Blake on March 6. “Nazism had Adolf Hitler’s Mein 


Kampf and the John Birch Society has Robert Welch’s Blue Book.” "° 


°° Courtney, Kent and Phoebe, The Case of General Edwin A. Walker: A Documented Expose! (New 
Orleans, Louisiana: Conservative Society of America, 1961), 9-10. 
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%2 «The Americanists,” Time, March 10, 1961. 


° See, for example, Gene Blake, “The John Birch Society: What Are Its Purposes?” Los Angeles Times, 
March 5, 1961; Gene Blake, “Birch Society’s Program Outlined,” Los Angeles Times, March 7, 1961. 
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As the letters to the editor published by the Los Angeles Times and Time magazine 
over the following months demonstrate, however, while the mainstream media was 
entirely against the Birch Society there was certainly vocal support for Welch and the 
Society from at least some of the newspaper’s readers in California. “I am not a member 
of the John Birch group,” wrote J. Manfrini of San Luis Obispo, “but I think they have 
the right idea to fight communism in every possible way . . . Not to realize the inroads of 
communist thinking people in our State Department and in the United Nations is, I 
believe, to be so conservative as to be an American of questionable value.”'® “You have 
the dubious satisfaction of having proven that you can lie with quotations,” added Carl C. 
Goodman Jr., of Bishop. “[A]l] the John Birch Society wishes is a return to our 
Constitution. . . . I am not a member of the John Birch Society but I intend fully to join 
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after reading about that group. “[W Je can understand why Mr. Welch feels that we 


must do all that we can to curb, strike, and eliminate this viper and its sympathizers in our 
country,” concluded Rose Armstrong of Glendale.'°’ “It must be evident to at least some 
Americans,” wrote Shirley J. Weidig of Costa Mesa, California 


that all this finger-pointing to the John Birch Society is just a Communist 
maneuver to detract attention from what they are doing. It would seem 
advisable for our responsible Government officials to spend less time 
harassing known Americans, and more enacting laws against the 
Communists for the protection of Americans. Then we would feel no need 


N3 “They Have Right Idea,” letter from J. Manfrini, San Luis Obispo, California, to the Los Angeles Times, 
printed March 18, 1961. 
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to band together in little groups for our very survival. And, incidentally, 
your survival, too, 108 


Over the next several months, this debate over the value of the Birch Society was 
reflected in publications across the United States — with the Birch Society clearly coming 
out the loser in the mainstream media.” 

Throughout 1961, even as the Birch Society became the target of choice for 
mainstream journalists and liberal politicians alike, conservatives such as Buckley and 
publications such as the National Review continued to defend the Society, and even 
Welch, from charges of extremism. Writing on April 22, for example, Buckley noted that 
the National Review had put off writing about Welch and the Birch Society for two 
weeks “because to have done so [earlier] would have been to make one’s way across a 
firing range.” “Why is there so much interest in the John Birch Society?” Buckley 
asked, responding to questions from readers. “Because there is so much interest in the 
quickening tempo of conservative activity.” The Liberals and the Communists, Buckley 
explained, “to the extent their programs coincide,” felt threatened by the rise of 
conservatism, and “accordingly they have taken hold of a vulnerable organization and 
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labored to transform it into a national menace. In his column, Buckley explicitly 


distinguished his own views of the dangers of communism from Welch’s conspiracist 


views. After reading The Politician in 1958, Buckley wrote, “I wrote [Welch] to say I 
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rejected totally his thesis about Eisenhower as a conscious agent of Communism .... 


108 T etter from Shirley J. Weidig, Costa Mesa, California, to Time, published in “Birch Bite,” “Letters,” 
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Moreover, Buckley added, he felt that the differences between National Review’s and 
Welch’s “views of the world situation” were critical. “[W]e certainly do not believe [the 
Communist conspiracy] is in control of the Government,” Buckley explained. Were it 
otherwise, he added, then all the educational efforts of conservatives would necessarily 
be futile. “The point has come, if Mr. Welch is right, to leave the typewriter, the lectern, 
and the radio microphone, and look instead to one’s rifles,” Buckley concluded with 
intentional hyperbole.''” 

Even while he was distinguishing the National Review’s opinion from Welch’s, 
however, Buckley was laying the groundwork for a nuanced argument that he believed 
would stake out an important middle ground in denying Welch’s views while retaining 
the support of Birchers. “I myself have never met a single member [of the Birch Society] 
who declared himself in agreement with certain of Mr. Welch’s conclusions,” Buckley 
wrote in arguing that it was impossible to say what percentage of Birchers held 
conspiracist views. “I therefore assume that the overwhelming majority of the members 
of the Birch Society . . . were caught completely by surprise at the revelation of some of 
[The Politician’s] contents by the press,” Buckley concluded. This assumption was 
convenient for Buckley, who did not want to alienate what was at the time clearly the 
most important grassroots movement affiliated with conservatism. Having criticized 
Welch’s ideology, Buckley then turned to defending the Birch Society and its members, 
arguing that charges of extremism were being made so widely because “[c]ertain 


elements of the press are opportunizing on the mistaken conclusions of Robert Welch to 
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anathematize the entire American right wing.”''* Critics of the Birch Society, he 
concluded, “do not hesitate to impute pro-fascism to a lot of people” even as they are 
“professing themselves to be scandalized at the false imputations of pro-Communism to a 
few people.” "4 

Even as early as the end of April, however, Buckley and the National Review in 
defending Americanism were no longer simply talking about the words and ideas of an 
iconoclast such as Welch; beginning in that month, the Americanist Right found a new 
champion, the distinguished United States Army General Edwin A. Walker.''? In 1959, 
Walker, who had amassed an enviable record as a combat commander during World War 
II and Korea, was assigned to command the Twenty-Fourth Infantry Division in 
Germany, one of the American military units directly in the path of any Soviet military 
drive on Western Europe. In order to comply with the Department of Defense’s 1958 
interpretation of NSC-68, a key 1950 Cold War National Security Council document, that 
military personnel should receive additional training in the nature of communism, Walker 
fashioned for his command an anti-communism training program he named “Pro- 
Blue”.''® (The name sprang from the color the military used to indicate “friendly” forces 
on tactical maps, and was unrelated to the Birch Society’s Blue Book. When asked by a 


New York Times reporter, however, Walker — who later became a leading Bircher — 
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announced that he had not decided whether to join the Society.)''’ The Pro-Blue 
program drew on Americanist or Americanist-leaning material, but Walker got into 
trouble only after the Overseas Weekly, a tabloid popular among servicemen, reported 
that Walker told his assembled troops and their spouses that various public figures, 
including Harry Truman and Eleanor Roosevelt, were “definitely pink.”''® After 
furiously fighting the charges, Walker was in June of 1961 “admonished” by the 
commander in chief of the United States Army in Europe.” The Pro-Blue program was 
“not attributable to any program of the John Birch Society,” the Army concluded, but 
Walker was responsible for “taking injudicious actions and for making derogatory public 
statements about prominent Americans” and engaging in “controversial activities which 
were beyond the prerogatives of a senior military commander.” !? When he was offered 
a lateral transfer to Hawaii, Walker instead resigned from the Army in protest of his 
admonition, refusing at the same time to collect his monthly pension of $1,000. “My 
career has been destroyed,” Walker declared. “I must find other means of serving my 
country in the time of her great need. To do this, I must be free from the power of the 


little men who, in the name of my country, punish loyal service to ite 
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“The Walker case,’ Schoenwald concluded, “. . . reinvigorated the ongoing 
process of defining conservatives according to a taxonomic scheme of liberals, 


: 122 
moderates, and extremists.” 


As the case was ongoing, however, Buckley and the 
National Review continued to provide broad support for men like Welch and Walker, not 
yet distinguishing among flavors of conservatism. In June of 1961, for example, the 
editors of the National Review once again jumped in to defend many of the members and 
allies of the Birch Society while further distancing themselves from Welch’s views of 
Eisenhower. Declaring rhetorically that they were planning to make a documentary 
entitled “The Horrors of Guilt by Association” which would be “dedicated to the great 
venalities of the John Birch Society,” the National Review editors focused great disdain 
on what they saw as unjustified attacks by liberals. “The known data,” they wrote, 

are 1) Robert Welch . . . wrote an indefensible book, for very private 

circulation, in which he concluded that just about everybody was a 

Communist. 2) Robert Welch founded a political organization, whose 

members include distinguished members of the American community, 

from coast to coast. The members didn’t know about the private book, and 

understand themselves merely to be participating in a movement aimed at 

combating Communist and socialist influence in America and abroad. 

From these data alone we have learned that the John Birch Society is 

crackpot (McGill), Know-Nothing, (New Leader), fascist (Lerner), 

brutalitarian (Sevareid), anti-Semitic (Jewish Daily Forward), 

dichotomous (Susskind) — just by way of a beginning.” 


The National Review was at this time not alone among conservatives in continuing to 


defend the Birchers. That same month, for example, Time quoted Goldwater as saying of 
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the Society: “I only know one chapter, the one in my home town. They are the finest 
people in my community.” 

In the same June 1961 issue in which it defended the Birch Society, the National 
Review also mounted a new defense of Walker. “A month has gone by and as far as the 
public is concerned the facts are these,” the magazine wrote: “[Walker] stands accused 
not by the Army, but by a sex-and-scandal magazine, The Overseas Weekly, of an [sic] 


heinous offense, John Birchism.” !” 


In fact, however, the National Review argued, 
Walker had not really done anything wrong, and in fact had not (at least, as far as was 
publicly known) done anything to suggest that he was any form of extremist. Even the 
fact that Robert Welch’s The Life of John Birch was found in the reading rooms of 
Walker’s Twenty-Fourth Infantry Division was not dispositive: the book, the National 
Review argued, “is the story of a young American captain who was murdered by the 
Chinese Communists after World War II, and so pertinent to a study of Communist 
tactics in the field.” If there were more substantial charges, the National Review 
concluded, they needed to be brought out publicly. “It is the only way the Administration 
(which from all outward signs, touched the panic button in this case . . .) can stem the 
flood of critical mail arriving on Capitol Hill every day demanding justice . . . "7° 
Even as late as the last months in 1961, mainstream conservatives writing in the 


pages of the National Review were still defending the spirit of such Americanist 


programs as the campaign to impeach Earl Warren. In September of 1961, for example, 
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L. Brent Bozell argued that the Americanist campaign was misguided — not because it 
was conducted by extremists in the Birch Society, but rather because impeachment was 
the wrong remedy for Warren’s failings. “The bench over which [Warren] presides has 
made a mockery of the Supreme Court’s appointed function of impartially expounding 
the Constitution and the laws,” Bozell wrote, “and has become the partisan agent of a 
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fashionable ideology . . . The premises of the argument, Bozell added, are thus “in 
faultless array,” and so the answer to the Birch Society’s campaign could not be that such 
a campaign was futile, as the Birchers were in fact open about their desire to dramatize 
the issue of Warren’s unconstitutional rulings. “The answer, rather, is this,” Bozell 
wrote: “that the punishment they propose does not fit Warren’s crime — is in fact so badly 
off the mark as to give the Society’s enemies the exhilarating opportunity to question the 


seriousness of its commitments to the Constitutional order.” $ 


Put another way, 
impeachment of judges was a specific remedy, and it was not clear that Warren had 
committed the sorts of acts that would lend themselves to the style of impeachment that 
had brought down Andrew Johnson. “The case against Warren is somewhat better than 
[trying to impeach a judge for distasteful opinions]”, Bozell wrote. “To say otherwise is 


to deny the existence of objective standards in the law.”!”’ 


Either Congress should 
exercise its Article III powers to limit the appellate jurisdiction of the Court, Bozell 


suggested, or else Congress should consider censuring the Supreme Court — and thus 


sweeping up Justices Black and Douglas, who were (in Bozell’s view) every bit as 
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responsible for unconstitutional decisions as was Warren. “But let us abandon 
impeachment,” Bozell concluded. “Another way of putting all of this is that Earl Warren 
has sinned too grandly for that. He has defiled our jurisprudence and made war against 
the public order. He has not stolen chickens.”!*° 

While the mainstream media and the National Review conservatives were facing 
off in 1961 over the Birch Society, the fate of Edwin Walker, and the right of American 
military officers to express their political opinions, Fred Schwarz and the CACC were 
very quickly building significant strength with rallies and anticommunist schools on the 
West Coast. In the fall of 1961, for example, Schwarz held two large and important 
events: the Southern California School of Anti-Communism, an August rally held in the 
Memorial Sports Arena in Los Angeles, and “Hollywood’s Answer to Communism,” the 
November rally in the Hollywood Bowl that attracted such stars as Ronald Regan and 


John Wayne. ”! 


Together, these rallies helped propel the CACC to national prominence, 
and exposed literally millions of Americans to the sorts of ideas being discussed by 
Americanist or Americanist-leaning organizations. “As far as I’m concerned,” wrote 
columnist Vincent X. Flaherty in the Los Angeles Examiner, “the most refreshing 
movement to be launched here in many a day is the Southern California School of Anti- 


Communism. . . . [it] very well may be a powerful nationwide antidote to shake the 


country out of its 11th hour complacency.”'*” “The event,” the newspaper added, “has 
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surpassed all expectations of success.” 1?’ In the wake of the rallies, moreover, the CACC 
had largely shrugged off many attacks of the sort that publications such as the Los 
Angeles Times and Time magazine were bringing against the Birch Society; critical 
articles were met with strong denunciations by the CACC’s supporters, and the 
publishers of such articles sometimes retracted their words. After Life magazine ran an 
article following the Southern California Anti-Communist School accusing the CACC of 
being a group of “Far-Right Revivalists,” Life’s publisher even came to speak at the 
second rally and apologize for the magazine’s poor judgment.'** Still, as Schwarz noted 
in his autobiography, after he delivered an “uncharacteristically brief message” at the end 
of the Hollywood Bowl rally, “it was sufficiently forceful to earn me a comparison to 


Adolph Hitler in the student newspaper of Stanford University.”'» 


Attacks and Distinctions: 1962-1963 


The period between the beginning of 1962 and the end of 1963, between the 
National Review’s first real attempt to split Welch off from the Birch Society and the 
shocking assassination of President Kennedy, was one marked both by increasing 
Americanist activity and by the gradual emergence of clearer distinctions among 
organizations and ideologies on the Americanist and conservative Right. This period, 
which witnessed the Cuban Missile Crisis, was perhaps the coldest part of the Cold War; 


the interactions in the United States between ultra-conservative anti-communists such as 
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the Birchers and mainstream anti-communists, including both the Democrats in power 
and the National Review conservatives, were certainly framed by international affairs. 
Even as the Birch Society during this period was organizing and ramping up powerful 
campaigns to “Support Your Local Police — and Keep Them Independent!” (SYLP) and 
learn the “Truth About Civil Turmoil” (TACT) by opposing the civil rights movement, 
the National Review began arguing that a non-logical conspiracist such as Welch did not 
deserve a place of leadership among conservatives. Schwarz, who was coming off of 
impressive successes with the Southern California School of Anti-Communism and the 
“Hollywood’s Answer to Communism” rally late in 1961, continued to enjoy the support 
of the National Review conservatives, but found himself targeted and heckled by the 
mainstream media, politicians such as California Attorney General Stanley Mosk (who 
made it a mission to investigate organizations of the far Right), and interest groups such 
as the Anti-Defamation League. Schwarz came under particular pressure, and was 
attacked as being both fascist and anti-Semitic, when in the middle of 1962 he worked to 
bring his Crusade to Madison Square Garden in New York. Americanists during this 
period were thus increasingly active, but very often were on the defensive, with support 
coming only from fellow Americanists and National Review conservatives. By the end of 
1963, Americanists were poised to expand their activities significantly and work even 
harder to spread Americanist and conspiracist ideology — goals that were seemingly 
brought closer by the assassination of Kennedy in October and the creation of the 
President's Commission on the Assassination of President Kennedy, which effectively 
had a presidential mandate to investigate what, if any, role communist agents had played 


in the death of the leader of the free world. 
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In February of 1962, many Americanists were stunned to read an attack on Welch 
by Buckley in the pages of the National Review. Buckley began his article by noting that 
a number of conservative and anti-Communist leaders, including theorist Russell Kirk, 
Senator Barry Goldwater, and Representative Walter Judd, had recently criticized Welch 
as unfit to lead a national anti-Communist and anti-statist movement. Neither Goldwater, 
nor Judd, nor Kirk, Buckley added, were likely to have been moved by liberal criticisms 
of the Birch Society or of Welch. “Yet their opinion — our opinion,” he added, “is that 
Robert Welch is damaging the cause of anti-Communism.”!*° “How,” Buckley 
demanded, “can the John Birch Society be an effective political instrument while it is led 
by a man whose views on current affairs are, at so many critical points . . . so far removed 
from common sense?” His answer, not surprisingly, was that it could not. Welch's 
problem, Buckley concluded, lay in refusing “make the crucial moral and political 
distinction” between “1) an active pro-Communist, and 2) an ineffectually anti- 
Communist Liberal.” The fact of the matter is that Welch “promotes a split in the 
conservative movement,” Buckley added. “If we are to win the war against Communism, 
we have no less a task before us than to change national policy. Nothing is clearer than 
that Mr. Welch is not succeeding in doing anything of the sort, precisely because, by the 
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extravagance of his remarks, he repels, rather than attracts a great following. 
he was eviscerating Welch, however, Buckley took great care to distinguish Welch from 


the society Welch had founded. “There are many members of the John Birch Society,” 


Buckley wrote, “and they include, in our judgment, some of the most morally energetic, 
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self-sacrificing, and dedicated anti-Communists in America... .”!°* 


Buckley was not 
attempting to rescue the Birch Society, but he was trying to cull out the extremists like 
Welch from what he saw as the more reasonable anti-Communists who had joined the 
Birch Society simply because it was the only grassroots organization on the Right that 
seemed to be doing anything to fight communism. 

In the aftermath of the February editorial, leading conservatives quickly stepped 
in to express their agreement with Buckley. “National Review magazine . . . has detailed 
and documented an airtight case in its criticism of Robert Welch,” wrote Senator John 
Tower of Texas in a letter to the editor of the National Review, published two weeks 
later. “‘[It] is a courageous and responsible analysis, and I wish to associate myself with 
its conclusions.”'*’ “I found your editorial on Robert Welch interesting, but disturbing,” 
wrote retired Admiral Arthur W. Radford, the former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff during the Eisenhower administration, in a similar letter to the editor. “Interesting 
because it gave me information on Mr. Welch I had not seen before, and disturbing 
because a man with such ideas could gain such a following in the United States.”!“° 
“National Review has performed a magnificent public service — as well as a vital service 
to the conservative cause — in publishing [this editorial]," wrote Lawrence Fertig, a 
conservative columnist for the New York World-Telegram and the New York Sun. “The 


case you develop against the validity of Welch's ideas, based upon his own statements, 


will act as a powerful influence on members of the John Birch Society as well as the 
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general public.”'*! “With [this article] you have once again given voice to the conscience 
of conservatism,” applauded Ronald Reagan. “As always the voice is clear and 
repudiates the easy downhill path of expediency (that path is so crowded with Liberals 
these days).”'“” We must “make it plain that we do not intend to depart from the truth in 
the pursuit of aims we believe are in the best interests of the American people,” Senator 
Goldwater added. “Mr. Welch is only one man and I do not believe his views, far 
removed from reality and common sense as they are, represent the feelings of most 
members of the John Birch Society.” The best thing that Welch could do “to serve the 
cause of anti-Communism in the United States,” Goldwater concluded, “would be to 
resign.” 

Buckley’s attack was the first move in what became a long-standing effort by 
National Review conservatives to distinguish between mainstream and extremist 
conservatives, and ultimately to marginalize the extremists and push them out of the 
conservative movement. In the weeks following publication of the editorial, other 
conservative journalists followed Buckley’s lead in distinguishing between helpful and 
harmful conservatives. At the end of February, for example, George E. Sokolsky, the 
former Hearst columnist and McCarthyite once described in the pages of Time magazine 
as “the high priest of militant U.S. anti-Communism,” published a column in which he 


drew an explicit comparison between different sorts of groups among the conservative 
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Right.“ “What is wrong,” Sokolsky explained, “is that there are no definitions. A man 
calls himself a conservative, and immediately he is in a wrangle, principally, with other 
conservatives.” "* Sokolsky saw the Right as being divided into two basic camps: the 
“Extreme Rightists” and “the center.” A member of the Birch Society, he wrote, is an 
extreme Rightist who “feels that the people should have freedom of choice, but not to 
vote for anyone named Kennedy.” As one reads the Birch Society’s material, Sokolsky 
added, “he reaches the conclusion that this is a sincere form of vigilantism.” In contrast, 
Sokolsky explained, “in the center stand many groups who may be said to follow the 
‘National Review’ and the philosophic concepts of Bill Buckley Jr.” Also in the center 
“stand the ancients, the anti-Communists who . . . have long strategic and tactical 
experience in the fight.” The difference between the “Extreme Rightists” and those in the 
center, Sokolsky concluded, was that those in the center understood what anti-Marxism 
was about and had a positive philosophy, whereas “[m]any of the Extreme Rightists 
unfortunately know the substance of neither Marxism nor anti-Marxism.” In Sokolsky’s 
eyes, Fred Schwarz fell somewhere between Welch and the Birchers on the one side and 
Buckley and the National Review on the other. “Schwarz is apparently a brilliant orator,” 
Sokolsky wrote, “but . . . what I have seen of Schwarz’s effort indicates anger, 
excitement but no philosophic approach to anti-Marxism.”'“° 
In distinguishing between extremists such as Welch on the one hand and non- 


extremist conservatives on the other, Buckley and the National Review firmly placed 
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Schwarz and the CACC in the latter group. In June of 1962, for example, as Schwarz 
was preparing for an anti-communist rally and an anti-communist school in New York, 
the National Review mounted a campaign to defend Schwarz from the criticisms of the 
ADL and to distinguish Schwarz from those like Welch, whom the magazine had already 
attempted to marginalize. “If only he would write a book calling Eisenhower a 
Communist, or announce that the White House staff is riddled with spies,” bemoaned the 
National Review rhetorically. “But no: he has been intensively monitored over months 
and months . . . and there is no scandal to be found. Merely the scandal of a man 
insisting, with knowledge and evangelical fervor, and — how dare he! — with a leavening 
sense of humor, that for all that the danger is plain to see, the ignorance of our leaders on 
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the subject of Communism is outrageous and suicida 
specifically criticized the ADL and its general counsel, Arnold Forster, for helping to 
publicize Schwarz’s supposedly anti-Semitic attitudes and refusing to meet with Schwarz 
personally. “It looks to us,” the editors of the magazine wrote, “as though there could be 
only one reason for Mr. Forster’s refusal . . . he is, like so many other enemies of Dr. 
Schwarz, afraid to put himself in the position no finding out that there is nothing wrong 
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with Schwarz. Two weeks later, the National Review revisited the topic of Schwarz 


and mounted an even more strenuous defense. “We wrote in the last issue of the 


999. 


‘impending smear of Fred Schwarz,” the editors wrote, “and sure enough it has 
impended. People in New York are going crazy trying to discredit Dr. Schwarz — 


unfortunately, without any help whatsoever from him, who remains innocent of every 
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charge being leveled against him.”'*” The National Review then quoted Forster’s charges 
directly, with added editorial comment: 

His program [Forster went on] calls for U.S. withdrawal from the United 

Nations [false]. It condemns our effective anti-Communist programs 

[false] such as the Alliance for Progress [false]. It confuses many 

Americans by offering inane, meaningless, black-and-white solutions to 

our most complicated problems of survival [false]. It would have 

Americans stand by mute and disorganized, each man searching for 

Communists at home, while international Communism capitalizes on the 

distress and starvation of the world [false]. "° 
Writing in still another article (this one entitled “The Mad Attempt to Get 
Schwarz”) the following month, National Review turned the full weight of its 
disapproval on the ADL. “The Anti-Defamation League et al. have edged their 
way into the fever swamps of the hysterical Left,” the magazine argued. “They 
are losing their honor and their sense of ethical discrimination. There is little left 
there, in all that cant and hatred and intellectual disorder, that can command the 
respect of decent and discerning men.”!*! 

The National Review’s defense of Schwarz in June and July of 1962 demonstrates 
how carefully the mainstream Right was watching its steps in the middle of 1962. Even 
after excoriating Welch personally, the National Review’s editors clearly did not want to 
abandon or antagonize those like Schwarz, who could certainly be identified as 


Americanist-leaning. Schwarz himself had notably refused to criticize (or praise) the 


Birch Society, even when he was challenged to do so on the television program Meet the 
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Press.” The National Review’s defense of Schwarz suggests that as of the summer of 
1962, the Buckley conservatives were still apparently attempting to garner the support of 
Americanists — even while Buckley and his allies were prepared to reject Welch, who had 
placed himself in an untenable position with his comments in The Politician. 

Fred Schwarz had to be grateful for the National Review’s support in the summer 
of 1962, as — coming off of great successes with the Southern California School of Anti- 
Communism and “Hollywood’s Answer to Communism” rally at the end of 1961 — he 
was increasingly being attacked from the Left as being an “extremist” or an “anti- 
Semite.” Harsh criticism of Schwarz in this period began with an attack from California 
Attorney General Stanley Mosk, who on February 5, 1962 — just after the end of the 
CACC’s first San Francisco Bay Regional School of Anti-Communism — went on 
KTVU/Channel 2 in Oakland in order to denounce the Crusade. “I said the Crusade was 
not a school but a promotion,” Mosk argued. “No wonder this whole movement has been 
called ‘Patriotism for Profit.” “Coming from an Attorney General, this is a truly 
remarkable statement,” Schwarz fumed in the April 1962 CACC newsletter." In 
November, Schwarz argued that Mosk’s speech “contains 16 distortions of the truth 
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either by direct misstatements or obvious inference. Mosk was joined in his 


criticisms by CBS, which earlier in 1962 aired a program entitled “Thunder on the 
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Right,” which explicitly linked the CACC with organizations on the extremist Right.” 
“The CBS network has now joined with various national magazines and segments of the 
press in an effort to discredit the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade and to publicize 
‘the big lie’ that the Crusade is an extremist right wing organization.” Schwarz wrote in 
the April 1962 CACC newsletter. “I have to admire the thoroughness with which they 
developed their smear.” 

Schwarz in particular encountered significant resistance in his attempt to organize 
and publicize an anti-communist school in New York and an anti-communist rally at 
Madison Square Garden. “The battle rages,” Schwarz wrote in the February 1962 CACC 
newsletter. “We look forward to a period of growth throughout 1962 . . . our eyes will be 
focused on Madison Square Garden where this summer we propose to launch the greatest 


anti-Communism campaign America has ever known.”!** 


Unfortunately for Schwarz, the 
CACC did not get an enthusiastic reception on the East coast. Soon after arriving in New 
York, for example, Schwarz learned that the television station that had telecast 
“Hollywood’s Answer to Communism” was, along with four other stations in the New 
York area, refusing to sell him any television time to broadcast the New York 
programs." While the CACC eventually held both the anticommunist school and the 
anticommunist rally, they proved to be nothing like the magnificent events held in 


Southern California the previous year. “The crowd in the Garden, less than half the 


18,000 capacity, was a disappointment to the rally’s organizers,” reported the New York 
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Times after the June 28" rally, adding that the audience was also less than half the 
number of those who had attended the Southern California School of Anti-Communism 
in 1961. “The New York crowd, however, made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in 
numbers,” the paper added.'© Speakers at the rally included Schwarz, the professional 
former Communist Herbert A. Philbrick, Eugene Lyons, a senior editor of Readers 
Digest, and Arthur G. McDowell, who was the publicity director for the Upholsterers 


International Union.'*! 


In addition, the rally featured Colonel Charles E. McGee, the 
Catholic chaplain in the United States First Army, who attended as New York Cardinal 
Spellman’s representative and delivered the invocation, and singer Pat Boone, who 
recreated his signature moment from the CACC rallies of the previous year when he 
announced that he would rather see his four daughters “blown to Heaven in a nuclear war 
than to live in slavery under Communism.”'® The five-day Greater New York School of 
Anti-Communism, which was held at the end of August, was a less raucous affair. “After 
the excitement of the rally,” Schwarz later wrote, “our preparation [for the school] was 
relatively peaceful and quiet.”'© Ultimately, however, the CACC lost a reported $75,000 
as a result of its activities in New York — a loss Schwarz described as the “greatest deficit 
we ever conceived or thought about.”!™ 

Americanist organization and activity in 1962 and 1963 was by no means limited 
to the CACC or the Birch Society. In the fall of 1962, for example, General Walker 
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again made national news when he insinuated himself into the desegregation conflicts in 
the American South. In September of 1962, Mississippi Governor Ross Barnett was 
trying to prevent James H. Meredith from enrolling at the University of Mississippi. 
Walker, who in 1957 had commanded the troops sent in to Little Rock, Arkansas to 
enforce the desegregation of the Little Rock schools, travelled to Mississippi — ostensibly 
in order to attend a football game between the University of Mississippi and the 
University of Kentucky — and there explicitly stated his objection to forced 


165 


desegregation. ~ While in Mississippi, Walker read an incendiary message for a CBS 


film crew: 
This is Edwin A. Walker. I am in Mississippi beside Gov. Ross Barnett. I 
call for a national protest against the conspiracy from within. Rally to the 
cause of freedom in righteous indignation, violent vocal protest, and bitter 
silence under the flag of Mississippi at the use of Federal troops. This 
today is a disgrace to the nation in ‘dire peril,’ a disgrace beyond the 
capacity of anyone except its enemies. This is the conspiracy of the 
crucifixion by anti-Christ conspirators of the Supreme Court in their denial 
of prayer and their betrayal of a nation. "®® 

Meredith was ultimately admitted under the protection of federal authorities, 

including Deputy Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach, but later that night 

hundreds of rioters attacked campus buildings, federal marshals and troops, and 


even passers-by. Ultimately two men, one of them a newspaper reporter, died in 


the riot. Six federal marshals were shot, with one being severely wounded by a 
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bullet through the neck.” While Walker himself did not specifically advocate 
violence, he was reportedly heavily involved in whipping up the crowd. “Protest! 
Protest! Keep it up!” Walker reportedly shouted while standing on the pedestal of 


a Confederate monument — after which a violent mob attacked the University’s 


168 


administration building.” In the aftermath of the riot, Walker was arrested on 


four federal charges, including the charge of inciting or engaging in an 


169 


insurrection. ~ With the New York Times quoting one observer of the riot who 


believed that Walker had been “wild,” “dazed,” and not rational, Walker, in an 


extremely unusual move, was flown directly to the United States Medical Center 


170 


for Federal Prisoners in Springfield, Missouri. ` Eventually, at a hearing that 


neither Walker nor his lawyer attended, a federal judge ordered Walker held for 
psychiatric examination on the testimony of Charles E. Smith, the medical 


director and chief psychiatrist of the Federal Prison Bureau, who had never met or 


171 
l. 


examined the former genera (In the end, a Federal grand jury failed to indict 


Walker, and the charges were dropped. "^ 
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Walker’s arrest and detention for psychiatric evaluation (and so without 
the possibility of bail and without charges being officially filed) understandably 
provoked a response from Americanists who already believed that the federal 
government was regularly violating their constitutional rights. “[T]here are 
definitely some aspects of this ‘crisis’ .. . which some of the pro-Communist 
influences within that government would like to have the public forget,” Welch 
wrote in the November 1962 JBS Bulletin. “For it still seems utterly incredible 


»173 The arrest 


that what [Dr. Smith] did could happen in America, even today. 
was nonetheless a significant liability for some Americanists, including Rousselot 
and fellow congressman Edgar W. Hiestand, who at the time of the riot were both 
locked in tight reelection campaigns in their now more-liberal districts in a newly 
redistricted California." In response to the charges against Walker, Rousselot 
even suggested that if the stories were true then Walker should be expelled from 
the Birch Society.” Going into the election, the odds did not look good for 
either Rousselot or Hiestand. “None [of the Birch congressional candidates in 
California] is favored to win,” the New York Times reported. “Most observers 


believe the November elections will be a day of political disaster for the society . . 


. The arrest of their fellow Birch members [sic], Mr. Walker, has embarrassed the 
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three candidates ... .”!”° After Rousselot and Hiestand, as expected, lost, Welch 
once again defended Walker, writing in the JBS Bulletin that he had “disagreed 
with and disapproved of much of what Walker has done since he left the Army . . 
. But that does not give me the slightest right to think he is crazy.”"”” 

Certainly not all Americanist activities in 1962 and 1963 turned out as 
poorly or attracted as much negative attention as did Walker’s disastrous stand in 
Mississippi. Some Americanists in this period continued to win the accolades of 
important American leaders. In June of 1963, for example, Smoot, who had 
consistently been publishing Americanist arguments in The Dan Smoot Report, 
managed to garner some high-level political and FBI attention in Washington, 
even as the pronouncements in his Report became increasingly segregationist, 


racially tinged, and anti-Zionist.'”* “ 


[Senator Strom] Thurmond stated ‘Mr. 
Smoot is a well-known American citizen who has dedicated himself to the 
enormous task of trying to inform and alert the American people to the menace 
and dangers of the world Communist movement, and also to the actions and 
proposals by our Government which, unfortunately, serve to assist the 
Communists in the attainment of their goal of world domination,’” observed the 
FBI’s N.P. Callahan in summarizing a portion of the Congressional Record from 


June 19, 1963. “Mr. Thurmond pointed out that because of the vital facts set out 


in this series of articles and because the Senate has an important responsibility to 
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fulfill in the field of foreign relations, he felt that every senator should read these 
articles,”!” 

While the attacks on Welch and Schwarz and the embarrassing end to the Walker 
affair might seem to suggest that Americanism was encountering serious problems 
between the beginning of 1962 and the end of 1963, in fact this period was marked by a 
significant increase in Americanist activity. The diversity of Americanist interests and 
activities during these years is reflected clearly in the newsletters and bulletins put out by 
Americanist organizations such as the Birch Society and the CACC. In the September 
1963 CACC newsletter, for instance, Schwarz discussed a number of topics, including: 
whether the split between the Russian communists and the Chinese communists was real; 
the nature of the CACC’s missionary and anti-communist work in British Guiana and 
Central and South America; and the death of Rabbi Max J. Merritt, the executive director 
of the Jewish Council Against Communism.'®’ In this newsletter, Schwarz also discussed 
what he viewed as one of the great threats to the United States: communist support for 
domestic American peace groups. “If the military strength of the United States is 
obviously inferior to the Communist power, the possibility of surrender in the face of 
military blackmail is increased,” Schwarz wrote. 

The efforts of the Communist Party must, therefore, be directed to the 

assistance of those groups seeking to reduce American military power... 

These groups are linked under the general name of the “PEACE” 

movement. The word PEACE is much more pleasant that the term 

SURRENDER .. . The Russian Communists believe it is obviously more 


effective to have a loving mother protesting nuclear tests in the interest of 
her child, than to have the Communist Party protesting in the interest of 
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world Communist conquest. For this reason the Communists must assist 

“peace” movements directed by others . . . If the Communists are skillful, 

they may be able to control and direct them while concealing the 

Communist role. '®! 
The CACC’s diversity of interests was mirrored by the diversity of issues Welch believed 
merited the attention of the Birch Society, as reflected by the increasing length of each 
monthly JBS Bulletin and the increasing complexity of each month’s agenda. In 
September of 1963, for example, the Birch Society produced a Bulletin that was 140 
pages long and included eighteen major items for the monthly agenda. This Bulletin, 
Welch explained, was something of a “review issue,” and was necessary as the Society 
“plunge[d] in September into our most crucial year and most ambitious program since the 
Society was founded.”!** Among the issues Welch tackled in the Bulletin’s introductory 
essay were religiosity (“we are a group with deeply spiritual motivations”), the 
importance of education (“[t]his path of education about the methods, purposes, and 
progress of the Conspiracy is the right path . . . to lead us eventually out of these 
woods”), and secrecy (“[w]e are about as secret as a First Baptist Church or a political 
rally”). "3 
The first issue on the agenda, as usual, was recruitment. “[T]he race against time 
now hinges to a high degree on how rapidly and how extensively we can spread the 


alarm,” Welch wrote.!®* As part of this “review” issue, and to aid in recruiting, Welch 
p g 


also published “a fairly comprehensive list . . . of the best reprints, tools, and even mere 
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suggestions, up to date, that are still available” for members to use in promoting 
Americanist ideology and positions. Among these tools was the “Special Packet,” which 
cost five dollars and which included copies of The Blue Book, The Life of John Birch, and 
the July-August 1963 issue of American Opinion, along with eight other pamphlets, an 
advertising flyer for “One Dozen Candles,” five recent JBS Bulletins, and an application 
for membership. '* To members who were not able to afford the five dollar version, the 
Society also offered the “Introductory Packet,” which cost one dollar, and which included 
The Life of John Birch, the advertising flyer, the membership application, and several 
short pamphlets, including Beliefs and Principles of the John Birch Society, which had 
been entered into the Congressional Record by Rousselot." Available as individual 
reprints, but not bundled into any packets, were pamphlets such A Catholic Priest 
Comments on the John Birch Society by Reverend Francis E. Fenton (“20 for $1.00”) and 
The California Report, the full sixty-two pages of the final report on the Birch Society 
issued by the Senate Factfinding Subcommittee of California (“[the] most useful [item] 
for defensive purposes”). '*” “Finally,” Welch added, “The Politician, which has now 
proved to be by far the most effective single help to our recruiting efforts ... .”'** 

The monthly agenda items Welch laid out in the September Bulletin suggest that 
the Society was enthusiastically pursuing many ongoing and new Americanist programs, 
campaigns, and projects. After discussing recruitment, for example, Welch focused on 


the Society’s most significant ongoing project: the campaign to impeach Earl Warren. 
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“This is not, and was never intended to be, any hurry-up, get-it-done-quick, make-a-lot- 
of-noise-and-get-a-lot-of-publicity-anyway, type of operation,” Welch wrote. “In the 
course of our drive . .. we have awakened hundreds of thousands of good Americans to 
the basic differences between a republic and a democracy . . . .”'*’ Third on the agenda 
was the campaign to “Get US out!” of the United Nations. In addition to distributing 
“Get US out!” stickers (960 for $1.00”) and “The House that Hiss Built” postcards (“25 
for $1.00”), Welch wrote, members should consider following the example of one of the 
New York chapters, which had created and installed highway signs on Route 28, near 
Alder Creek, in imitation of the “Burma Shave” advertising campaign. While the Society 
could not supply the materials, Welch added, members interested in this style of 
advertising should create seven placards placed so that motorists would see the following 
message spread out over a significant distance: 
UNITED NATIONS 
The Un-American 
ORGANIZATION 

of the Commies 

by the Commies 

for the Commies 

Get US out!” 
Among other agenda items were campaigns against UNESCO and UNICEF, 

against all proposed disarmament, and against the civil rights movement.'”! Welch also 


provided information on the Society’s ongoing attempt to oppose the importation of 


“slave labor goods,” which the Society defined as all goods “made or processed in the 
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Communist satellite nations.” !”? 


The campaign against “Slave Labor Goods” was in part 
simply a campaign about free market economics and the importance of capitalism. “The 
price at which such goods are sold in the United States,” declared Welch derisively in 
explaining why it was necessary to boycott certain products, “is not determined at all by 
economic laws or considerations, but solely with regard to the ‘political’ purposes to be 
served.” !?? The idea that the “Communist world and the free world is all just one world,” 
Welch added, “is vital to Communist plans to merge and enslave us all... .” The sale of 
Communist-made goods in United States stores, he concluded, helps promote that “one 
world” idea in a “subtle and unceasing” manner.” 

While the September 1963 Bulletin was designed as a “review” of all of the 
Society’s actions, members receiving the Bulletin must have been dismayed by the sheer 
amount of work Welch was asking them to do. If Birchers had not yet run out of energy 
for the month, they could have turned to the remaining agenda items: supporting the 
“Liberty Amendment,” which would have repealed the Sixteenth Amendment authorizing 
the graduated income tax; working to “free Cuba” by exposing United States government 
support for Castro; advertising American Opinion libraries (“reading rooms that sell 
books”); obtaining new subscribers for American Opinion magazine, which would 
henceforth be sold at a subscription rate of ten dollars per year; helping the American 


Opinion Speakers Bureau, which had an organized stable of hundreds of Americanists 


(including Westbrook Pegler, Clarence Manion, W. Cleon Skousen, and E. Merrill Root) 
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available to speak around the country; and opposing the Executive Orders that Kennedy 
had signed between the end of 1961 and the middle of 1963, which together granted 
powers to federal agencies and officials to seize control of communications, power 
supplies, and transportation in the event of an emergency.” The system created by these 
Executive Orders, Welch wrote, “establishes the actual framework for the imposition of a 
complete police-state over the American people, with controls over every person’s life 
and movements more detailed and more drastic than are officially admitted even in 


Soviet Russia.” 1°% 


In all cases, Birchers were encouraged to distribute books, pamphlets, 
and stickers, erect highway signs, screen films, write letters to politicians and 
newspapers, and subscribe to relevant publications, such as The Dan Smoot Report.” 
Not every item in the Bulletin required work, however: while members were, as always, 
encouraged to send in their “Member’s Monthly Messages,” Welch asked that members 
hold off for a month in order to give the MMM Department time to catch up. “The whole 
MMM concept is of tremendous value to the Society,” Welch added. “We know [what 
our members are thinking] because they tell us, without any soft violin accompaniment. 
It is worth pointing out, therefore, that these messages are given more attention than most 
of the writers would surmise.” °’ 

As the September Bulletin clearly demonstrated, in 1963 the Birch Society was 
heavily involved with many splashy and controversial movements and campaigns 
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designed to attract support for Americanism and to help fight the alleged communist 
conspiracy. One such campaign, which the Society had founded in July and which after 
1965 went on to become a critical element of the Society’s strategy, focused on recruiting 
Americanist policemen and urging Americans to “Support Your Local Police — and Keep 
Them Independent!” The Support Your Local Police (SYLP) campaign, which grew 
significantly in size and importance after Goldwater’s defeat in 1965, made ubiquitous 
the highway signs and bumper stickers urging Americans not to believe that all 
policemen were corrupt or brutal.” “Among the more carefully plotted schemes for 
harassing the police, discrediting individual policemen, and discouraging all those who 
might want to do their duty,” explained the July 1963 JBS Bulletin, “has been the setting 


up of Police Review Boards... 70 


The problem, the Bulletin added, could best be seen 
in how the Birmingham, Alabama police responded to the civil rights marchers there. 
While “the police chief of Birmingham was doing a superb job of maintaining law and 
order,” the Bulletin argued, “this was the last thing that the instigators of the trouble 
wanted.” Accordingly, Welch maintained that these instigators — clearly communists — 
arranged for “one or more hotheads or dupes among the Negroes” to deliberately kick 


201 


one of the police dogs, thus sparking the police crackdown.” The SYLP campaign was 


clearly the other side of the TACT, or “Truth About Civil Turmoil,” campaign, which 
was part of the Americanist effort to convince Americans that the civil rights movement 


was being directed by the communist conspiracy. Ultimately, Welch argued, the 
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communists “simply must destroy respect for, and the value and strength of, our local 


police forces, in the course of establishing their police state in America.” 


By replacing 
“these local guardians of person and property” with those, “like the ‘federal marshals’ . . . 
who have no community roots and loyalties, and who are controlled entirely from 


Washington,” Welch concluded, the communist conspiracy would take a significant step 


toward defeating the United States.” 


Shocking Events, Startling Growth, and a Final Break: 1963-1965 


In the period between the end of 1963 and the middle of 1965, from the John F. 
Kennedy assassination to Lyndon Johnson’s successful push for passage of the Civil 
Rights (1964) and Voting Rights (1965) Acts, Americanism, which grew quickly in terms 
of both numbers and power, appeared to be close to gaining significant influence in 
mainstream politics. Ultimately, however, as Americanists seized upon increasingly 
bizarre theories and were increasingly identified with extremism, Americanism was 
marginalized and drummed out of the conservative movement by Buckley and the 
National Review conservatives. “[The] split in Conservatism,” Schoenwald concluded, 
“deepened in the early 1960s and reached its nadir in 1964 at the Republican National 
Convention, when Barry Goldwater threw down the gauntlet . . .”7°* After Johnson’s 
landslide victory over Goldwater, Buckley and his fellow mainstream conservatives 


concluded that Goldwater’s campaign had been hindered by Goldwater’s alleged links to 
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extremism. In order to eliminate the drag of Americanism on the conservative 
movement, in 1965 Buckley and his fellow editors of the National Review delivered what 
amounted to a final negative judgment on the John Birch Society and all of its 
conspiracist allies. 

Like most people in the United States, Americanists were shocked and stunned by 
the Kennedy assassination in November of 1963. For a short time, criticism of the 
Kennedy administration as aiding communism seemed less important than the fact that an 
American president had been shot down in the streets of Dallas. “Words cannot convey 
the shock, sadness, horror, and anger that engulfed millions throughout the world when 
they heard the news of the savage assassination of the 35th president of the United States, 
John F. Kennedy,” Schwarz noted in the January 1964 CACC newsletter.”” “This 
terrible tragedy represents everything which The John Birch Society has feared for our 
country and to which we have been so bitterly opposed,” Welch wrote in an interim 
Bulletin printed on November 30, adding that the Society had sent a telegram to 
Kennedy’s widow expressing the sympathies of the Birch COUNCIL and membership.””° 

Within a short time after the assassination, however, shock turned to speculation 
about the nature of the assassination and the assassin himself. Americanist and 
Americanist-leaning organizations were absolutely convinced that Oswald was a 
Communist agent or that the assassination was planned or ordered by high-ranking 
Communists — a conviction that grew once they learned that six months before killing 


Kennedy, Oswald had fired a shot into General Walker’s home, missing Walker by 
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inches.” “Was this the act of a deranged individual influenced and stimulated by the 
emotional climate of his environment or was it part of an organized conspiracy with 
clearly conceived goals?” Schwarz pondered in the January 1964 CACC newsletter. 
“While the answer to many questions remains speculative, the character, background and 
ideology of the assassin is a matter of record and reveals clearly that he did have an 
active accomplice in the crime, ‘Marxist Ideology.” “As the evidence accumulated 
concerning the singular treatment received by Oswald from the Soviet authorities,” 
Schwarz added in April of 1964, still trying to walk a fine line between outright 
conspiracism and more mainstream anticommunism, “the assumption that he was acting 
on his own initiative in the assassination becomes more and more questionable.” 

The Birch Society was, as usual, blunter than was Schwarz. “[W]e can start with 
the fact that a President of the United States has been assassinated by a Communist 
within the United States,” Welch wrote in the December 1964 Bulletin. “No amount of 
lies by the Kremlin, or tardy and ridiculous afterthoughts about this brainwashed little 
punk having been a spy for the United States Government, can change what Oswald 
himself revealed — before he was shot down, presumably to shut him up for good.”?!° In 
the remainder of that Bulletin, Welch laid out his belief that Kennedy’s assassination had 
been “carefully plotted by one or more Communists very high up in their hierarchy 


within this country,” although not by the “top command of the international Communist 
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conspiracy,” whom he believed ‘it caught . . . as much by surprise as it did the rest of 
us.”?!! As part of their response to the assassination, Welch added in the monthly 
agenda, members should use the Society’s new stickers (“Communism killed Kennedy”) 


“on envelopes, and everywhere else that is proper.””!* The Society meanwhile placed a 





full-page advertisement entitled “The Time Has Come” in newspapers around the 
country, including the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the Los Angeles Times, and 
the Salt Lake City Tribune.*'’ “For five years The John Birch Society has said that, 
regardless of the external threat, Communism was a serious internal menace in the United 
States,” the advertisement read. “And we were right.” 

By far the most famous Americanist view of the assassination was that promoted 
by Birch Society National COUNCIL member Revilo P. Oliver, who in February and 
March of 1964 published two articles in American Opinion, the Birch Society magazine 
(“Marxmanship in Dallas” and “Marxmanship in Dallas II’) arguing that: Oswald was a 
communist agent; the assassination was planned to coincide with a “domestic takeover”; 
and the assassination was essentially facilitated by the United States State Department 


and even Attorney General Robert Kennedy.” Never one to mince words, Oliver, who 


would later be thrown out of the Birch Society for anti-Semitism, abandoned in these 
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articles any pretense that Americanists had liked or respected Kennedy as a president.”'® 
“So long as there are Americans, his memory will be cherished with distaste,” Oliver 
wrote. “And if the international vermin succeed in completing their occupation of our 
country, Americans will remember Kennedy while they live, and will curse him as they 
face the firing squads or toil in a brutish degradation that leaves no hope for anything but 
a speedy death.” In Oliver’s view, there were three possible explanations for the 
assassination: (1) that “Kennedy was executed by the Communist Conspiracy because he 
was planning to turn American”; (2) that the assassination “was the result of one of the 
rifts that infrequently occur within the management of the Communist Conspiracy, whose 
satraps sometimes liquidate one another without defecting from the Conspiracy”; or (3) 
what Oliver believed was the most likely explanation, that the “Conspiracy ordered the 
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assassination as part of systematic preparation for a domestic take-over. It was only 


through luck, Oswald concluded, that the assassination and takeover plan had failed, 


producing the “bungle in Dallas.””"” 


In the picture Oliver drew of what the Communists 
had planned to happen in the wake of the assassination, and especially in Oliver’s 
reference to the “numerous vermin” who he believed had been living in America’s cities, 
there is the clear hint of the sort of rabid racism and anti-Semitism he would openly adopt 


during the mid-to-late 1960s: “It seems that preparations had been made for rioting and 


murder throughout the country,” Oliver wrote. 


216 Ror Oliver’s departure from the Society, see Thomas Buckley, “A Birch Society Founder Quits,” New 
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It is easy to see what could have happened, had everything gone smoothly 
in Dallas. There could have been a complete break-down of law and order 
everywhere. The numerous vermin that have been living for years in ill- 
concealed anticipation of the glorious day when they will be able to hack 
Americans to pieces and drag bodies through the streets, could have 
“spontaneously” started looting, burning, and murdering. In many places 
they could have mustered strength beyond the control of the police, and 
even if checked and arrested, they could have claimed, like Rubenstein, 
that they had been “crazed” by “sorrow” for martyred Jack, and, of course, 
unlimited funds would have been available for legal defense.” 


Oliver’s articles, which were at this point not yet in any way identified with racism or 
anti-Semitism, were greeted with praise by many (though not all) Americanists but with 
disbelief and scorn by the general public, which flooded Oliver’s employer, the 
University of Illinois, with letters. In response, University President David D. Henry 
(who in 1960 had caused the University of Illinois to be censured by the American 
Association of University Professors after he dismissed a biology professor who 
advocated premarital sex) asked a faculty committee to advise him what to do about 
Oliver’s publication “in light of the ‘professional standards’ expected of professors.” 
(Ultimately, Oliver was not censured, though the University issued a statement 
suggesting that faculty members should be careful when stepping into contentious 
political issues.) 

Oliver’s views were also largely rejected and mocked by the media and political 


leadership. In September of 1964, for example, he was called to testify before a panel of 


the Warren Commission, in which testimony he admitted in response to rigorous 
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questioning that he had based most of his articles and later talks on the assassination on 


extremely weak and flimsy evidence.” 


Despite the bizarre nature of his theories, 
however, Oliver had supporters, including both Americanists and National Republic 
conservatives — even if they did not agree with his arguments. “The trustees of the 
University of Illinois have voted not to dismiss Professor Revilo Oliver for his (silly) 
article,” wrote the National Review in April of 1964, praising Oliver’s talents as a 
Classicist. “So that a professor at Illinois now has not a) freedom to write what he wants 
to without being censured by the University of Illinois; but b) freedom to write what he 
wants, subject to censure... .”’”* Still, it had to be apparent to Buckley and his fellows 
at the National Review by 1964 that being tied to extremist theories such as those 
advanced by Oliver could be a serious liability in what was shaping up to be a critical 
election year. 

The period following the assassination was a busy one for Americanists and 
Americanist organizations, although — in 1964 especially — they were largely focused on 
pursuing ongoing projects and campaigns. In July of 1964, for example, the relatively 
short (31-page) JBS Bulletin largely touched on topics that had been raised and discussed 
in full the previous September. Interestingly, the rhetoric in the July Bulletin seems to 
reflect some exhaustion on Welch’s part, perhaps because the Bulletin was going to press 
at the same time as was the annual “Scoreboard” issue of American Opinion, in which the 


Society’s experts provided 132 pages (“the largest magazine we have ever published”) 
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“of authoritative information concerning the current Communist strength in every country 


in the world.”?~4 


Welch might also have been dismayed by the imminent victory of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, against which he had inveighed and which he regarded as 
“immoral, ungodly, and unconstitutional.”’”> After admitting that the JBS had lost the 
battle against the Act, however, Welch added that the Society, like John Paul Jones, had 
“hardly even begun to fight,” and had learned “that we are on the right course and 


following the right strategy.” 


The campaign to impeach Earl Warren, Welch argued as 
an example, had (in his view) achieved many “valuable and important results.” “Earl 
Warren has almost no political influence left in his home state of California,” Welch 
bragged, “and anybody who doesn’t think this is a benefit to civilization ought to do a lot 
more home work.”?” The Society, he added, had helped bring down the odds of a 
Communist takeover of the United States. “When the Society was founded, late in 
1958,” he wrote, “a disinterested observer from some other planet . . . would — in my 
opinion — have estimated the odds against America being saved from Communist 
enslavement as in the range of 100 to 1.” Those odds, he added, had dropped down to 10 
to 1 by early in 1962, to 6 to 1 in early 1963, and eventually to 3 to 1 as of the summer of 
1964.78 In pursuing the fight against the communist conspiracy, Welch concluded in the 


monthly agenda, members should continue to recruit, should read G. Edward Griffin’s 


new book, The Fearful Master, which was about the United Nations (“it will prove to be 
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one of the great books, and one of the truly influential books, of the present crucial 
decade”); and should write to the officers of the Xerox Corporation in an effort to 
forestall Xerox’s stated intention of devoting four million dollars to improving the 
reputation of the United Nations.” For many other issues, including the movements to 
impeach Earl Warren and to Support Your Local Police, Welch added, “[e]verything in 
all previous bulletins, especially in the September 1963 Bulletin, still applies”??? 

Even as Americanists focused on pursuing existing programs and projects and, in 
many cases, working for the election of Goldwater and other conservatives in the fall 
1964 elections, some on the Americanist Right were unveiling new methods of fighting 
Communism. In one odd twist, in the summer of 1964 Schwarz recruited a folksinger, 
Janet Greene, to be music director for the CACC and to write anti-communist folksongs. 
“Every great movement throughout history has expressed its inspiration in music,” 
Schwarz argued in the October 1964 CACC newsletter.”*' “We have decided to take 
advantage of this technique for our own purposes,” Schwarz added at an October press 
conference at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles held to introduce Greene. “You’d be 
amazed at how much doctrine can be taught in one song.” Greene was welcomed 
warmly by many Americanists and Americanist observers. “At rallies around the 
country, Janet’s voice and her guitar (as much a part of her as the thick fringe of bangs 
which falls over her forehead) blend to produce satirical folk-type tunes attacking 


Communism, beatnik demonstrators and the Castro regime in Cuba,” wrote a reporter for 
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the St. Louis Globe Democrat in April of 1966, adding that Greene took her lyrics from 


233 


Schwarz’s speeches. In her first song, for example, which was entitled “Commie 


Lies” and which was sung to the tune of Blue Tail Fly, Greene warned listeners to “[b]e 


careful of the Commie lies/swallow them and freedom dies,” as “communism is on the 


. ere 
rise/and Satan has a new disguise.” 


That Kennedy was assassinated by a shady figure with ties to world communism 
may have both strengthened the resolve of Americanists and, in the aftermath of articles 
such as “Marxmanship in Dallas,” convinced Americans of the extremism of Birchers 
and their allies, but even before the assassination and Johnson’s enthusiastic support for 
liberal domestic programs such as the War on Poverty, liberals were beginning to use 
Goldwater’s ties to extremists as a weapon to attack the conservative Republican 
standard-bearer.” Writing in October of 1963, for example, New York Senator Jacob 
Javits, a liberal Republican, launched into a powerful attack on the “radical right” and on 


those politicians who support them. “Senator Barry Goldwater,” Javits wrote, “[recently] 
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reaffirmed his narrow view of the radical right.... And regarding the John Birch 
Society: “All of the members of the society I know are good people. Sometimes you can 
argue with their methods just as you might argue with the members of an American 
Legion post. But that doesn't mean you have to condemn them.’”**° 

Javits’s attack prompted a furious response from Buckley and the National 
Review, in which Buckley went further than he had ever gone before in attempting to 
minimize the importance of the Birch Society. “That truth is this,” Buckley wrote: 

that Senator Goldwater has never been a member of the Society, that he 

scarcely knows its leader Mr. Welch, that he has consistently repudiated 

Mr. Welch’s spectacular theses, that Mr. Welch has no hold on him 

whatever, and that on several occasions he has called upon Mr. Welch to 

resign his leadership as the result of his manifest disqualifications as a 

political analyst. For he knows Mr. Welch is seized of an unreal vision.” 
Nonetheless, even after restating his criticism of Welch, Buckley again took care to 
defend some Americanist beliefs — which defense simply emphasized the fact that 
Americanism and modern American Conservatism mapped closely to each other, with the 
exception that Americanism imported a powerful strain of conspiracism. “Because 
Robert Welch believes in a cluster of political unrealities,” Buckley argued, “it does not 
thereby follow that taxes aren’t too high, or that our foreign policy is not inadequate . . . 
38 Th this column, however, Buckley for the first time began to criticize members of 


the Birch Society other than Welch himself. “They are not, in fact, all of them ‘good’ 


people,” he wrote. “I have letters from some of them which are the quintessence of 
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intolerance, of a crudeness of spirit, of misanthropy. It is a very, very interesting and 
very subtle question what is the extent to which such persons have been influenced in 


their ways by the precepts of their leader.” 


It would be unreasonable, Buckley added, 
to judge a society — or a magazine such as the National Review — on the excesses of one 
member or reader. “And so I stand by my statement... [that] I have a considerable 
admiration for the majority of those members of the John Birch Society, whom I have 
met or corresponded with... .” Buckley concluded that “irrespective of whether one 
agrees with the general goals of the Society’s members, as I emphatically do,” still 
“genocidal assaults” on the Birch Society’s membership or on Goldwater for refusing to 
condemn all members of the Society “are unreasonable and undiscriminating.”””° 
Controversy over Goldwater’s ties to extremism came to a head after the 
Republican National Convention in July of 1964, where in his speech accepting the 
party’s nomination Goldwater issued a ringing defense of what he saw as the proper sorts 
of extremism. “I would remind you that extremism in the defense of liberty is no vice!” 
Goldwater declared. “And let me remind you also that moderation in the pursuit of 
justice is no virtue!”*"! In the weeks after the convention, as he increasingly came under 


fire from Democrats and liberal Republicans who had interpreted his words as an 


endorsement of the Birch Society and its Americanist allies, Goldwater tried to backpedal 
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from his comments.” Asked about the quote when he stopped for a press conference in 
Chicago after the convention, for example, Goldwater announced that he did not condone 
extremist groups that worked toward “the overthrow of the Government.” “It's the 
plainest English I ever used,” declared a frustrated Goldwater. “I just think some people 
can't read the English language, and I feel sorry for them when they can't see the fences 


around that sentence.””® 


When this press conference did nothing to quiet the growing 
perception that Goldwater was himself an extremist, Republican leaders including former 
Vice President Richard Nixon asked Goldwater to go further in denouncing extremism.” 
Goldwater replied in an open letter to the former vice president in the middle of August: 
“If I were to paraphrase the two sentences in question in the context in which I uttered 
them,” Goldwater wrote, “I would do it by saying that whole-hearted devotion to liberty 
is unassailable and that half-hearted devotion to justice is indefensible.”*” 
Goldwater’s intemperate comments played into the hands of Democrats, who 
were already relatively confident of prevailing in the election. As James T. Patterson 
noted in Grand Expectations, “Democrats had a field day playing with the motto of 
[Goldwater’s] supporters, ‘In Your Heart You Know He’s Right.’ ‘In your guts,’ they 
quipped, ‘you know he’s nuts.’”*“° Goldwater’ s situation was further harmed by the 


publication in 1964 of books such as Forster and Epstein’s Danger on the Right, which 


convinced many Americans that Americanists such as the Birchers were in fact part of a 
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much larger extremist conspiracy plotting to take over the United States. Ultimately, 
Johnson won an overwhelming victory at the polls, largely because of his own skill as a 
campaigner, a rising tide of liberalism in the United States, and Goldwater’s “impolitic” 
comments on the campaign trail — but certainly also in part because the Democrats 
succeeded in painting Goldwater as an extremist and friend of extremists like the 
Birchers.*”” 

In the wake of their devastating electoral defeat in November of 1964, National 
Review conservatives increasingly identified the presence of extremists in the 
conservative movement as a cause of Republican weakness. Writing in June of 1965, for 
example, in an article entitled “How to Beat a Good Congressman” (the answer: “Simple. 
Just keep repeating Birch... Bircher... Birchest . . . .”), Neal Freeman explained 
exactly what concerned conservative Republicans about being linked with the Birch 
Society. “How are Republican candidates going to handle ‘the problem’ of the John 
Birch Society in future campaigns?” Freeman asked rhetorically. 

That problem, most Republicans agree, has resulted from successful 

efforts of the Democrats to brand anyone who is a member of the John 

Birch Society, and anyone who is a friend or backer of any member of the 

John Birch Society, as someone who a) suspects Eisenhower might have 

been a Communist, b) wants Earl Warren impeached, c) agitates to get out 

of the United Nations (now), and d) favors repeal of the income tax. 

Freeman went on to tell the story of former New York Congressman Steven Derounian, a 


conservative from a supposedly safe Republican district, who in the fall of 1961 was 


dispatched by the Republican Party to California to stump for Republican congressional 
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candidates — including Birchers Rousselot and Hiestand. In both the 1962 and 1964 
House elections, Derounian’s opponents used Derounian’s statement of support for 
Rousselot and Hiestand to tie Derounian himself to the Birch Society. “It is probably 
safe to say that the casual voter (i.e. the majority) came to think of Derounian as an 
ardent Birch supporter,” Neal argued, “even if, for whatever reason, probably irrelevant, 
he had not joined the organization and had never subscribed to its most notorious 
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positions.” 


While Derounian won a decisive victory (59%) in 1962, in 1964 he lost to 
Lester L. Wolff, who ended up winning with 50.7% of the vote. Certainly more factors 
led to Derounian’s defeat than being repeatedly tied to the Birch Society; 1964, after all, 
was a disastrous year for the Republican Party across the board. What Neal and 
presumably the editors of the National Review saw, however, was that the Democrats had 
found an excellent tactic for taking down the conservative stalwarts in Congress. “How 
many GOP congressmen backed the re-election of Hiestand-Rousselot?” Freeman asked. 
“Just about all of them.” The point, Freeman argued, was that Republicans had supported 
Republicans for reelection, and were now being tarred as pro-Bircher. “It may be that 
association with the Birch Society, however attenuated, has become, thanks as much to 
the unconscionable opportunism of the Wolffs as to the eccentricities of Robert Welch, 
politically disqualifying,” Freeman concluded. “There appears to be no rational shield 


against such demagogy as Wolff s.””® 
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the head of the Central Intelligence Agency, but lost again to Wolff, who held his seat in the House until 
the Reagan Revolution of 1980. In 1968 Derousian was elected to the New York State Supreme Court 
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For National Review conservatives, the problem of Americanism was not simply 
that liberals could use the “Bircher” label to defeat candidates such as Derounian. In the 
wake of Goldwater’ s defeat, even as Americanist ranks swelled, Americanists seemed to 
develop ideas and theories that were increasingly absurd and bizarre. One of the many 
such ridiculous arguments Americanists advanced in this period was the Americanist 
theory that the international communist conspiracy “was using rock music to subvert 


America’s youth.”””! 


In 1965, for example, Baptist minister David A. Noebel, who was 
at the time an Associate Evangelist of Billy James Hargis’s Christian Crusade (and who 
in the 1990s became the head of the CACC), published a pamphlet entitled Communism, 
Hypnotism and the Beatles. In this pamphlet, Noebel — citing copiously from articles in 
American Opinion — argued that the Beatles were part of “an elaborate, calculating and 
scientific technique directed at rendering a generation of American youth useless through 
nerve-jamming, mental deterioration and retardation.””” In February of 1965, Newsweek 
reported on Noebel’s anti-Beatles lecture tour of California and used Noebel’s own words 


to ridicule the minister. “In the excitatory state that the Beatles place these youngsters 


into,” Noebel declared, “these young people will do anything they are told to do. .. One 
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day when the revolution is ripe, [the communists] could put the Beatles on TV and [they] 
could mass hypnotize the American youth.” 

In part because of opinions as absurd as Noebel’s Beatles-as-communist- 
hypnotizers theory, and in part because of the Birch Society’s developing opinions on the 
civil rights movement and United States intervention in Vietnam, in mid-to-late 1965 
Buckley and the National Review conservatives finally began to try to separate 
themselves entirely from Welch, the John Birch Society, and all Americanist and 
conspiracist organizations. Soon after the appearance of a 1965 edition of American 
Opinion in which Welch and the Society claimed that the United States was now “60% to 
80% in Communist control,” for example, Buckley published several syndicated columns 
in which he implied that the existence of the Society was a danger to conservatism. On 
October 19, 1965, moreover, he and fellow National Review editors James Burnham and 
Frank S. Meyer published a devastating series of articles in a special issue further 
attacking the Society. “[T]he time has come to look once again at the John Birch Society 
and evaluate its role in the American political scene,” they wrote. “The Society is very 
plainly a beneficiary of the distress that ensued on the defeat of Senator Goldwater. .. 
Enormous sums of money . . . [are being spent] in cultivating points of view whose 
bearing on the anti-Communist struggle is harmful.””°* “However worthy the original 


motivations of those who have joined [the JBS],” warned Meyer, “it is time for them to 
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recognize that the John Birch Society is rapidly losing whatever it had in common with 


patriotism and conservatism — and to do it before their own minds become warped by 
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adherence to its unrolling psychosis of conspiracy. In his article, Meyer argued that 


while there “was, in fact, a Communist conspiracy of some significance acting 
domestically,” the real danger to the conservative program was posed by liberals, and 
that the conspiracist view of communism detracted attention from the true enemy.” 
“Until recently,” he argued, 


If the effect of the Society was to drain off in useless actions an enormous 
amount of potential conservative energy, most of its activities were 
harmless, though a few were dangerous and some (on the other hand) were 
positive in their net effect. 

Recently, however, particularly in the period since last year’s 
election, the practical political positions of the Society have less and less 
represented the general consensus of the conservative outlook, as they 
have sometimes done in the past, if in a distorted form, and begun 
consistently to express the underlying paranoid theories of Robert 
Welch. 


“Responsible conservatives have long tried to believe that the JBS, though ‘misguided,’ 
was ‘going in the same direction,’ and therefore an ‘ally, ” added Burnham in his own 
column. “But unfortunately, under the years of brainwashing . . . the Society as a 


258 
»" Ina 


collective body . . . has become a suitable ally only for confusion and sterility. 
question-and-answer format, the National Review summed up its position succinctly. 


The question: “Are you trying to say that the John Birch Society, as headed by Mr. 
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Robert Welch, is a grave liability to the conservative and anti-Communist cause?” The 
answer: “Yes.””>? 
“Buckley's articles cost the Birchers their respectability with conservatives,” 
Richard Nixon declared in 1967. “I couldn't have accomplished that. Liberals couldn't 


have, either.” 


The sort of criticism leveled by the National Review either helped 
convince or mirrored the change in heart of some key conservative leaders who had 
initially supported the Society. In 1961, for example, Richard James Cardinal Cushing, 
the Archbishop of Boston, had praised the JBS when it first emerged on the national 
scene. In 1960, he had penned a response to C.M. Crawford of Los Angeles, who had 
asked the Cardinal's views on the Society. “I do not know of any more dedicated anti- 
Communist in the country than Robert Welch,” Cushing wrote. “I unhesitatingly 


recommend him to you and endorse his John Birch Society.””*! 


Four years later, 
however, upon hearing that some members of the Society were using this letter for 
recruiting purposes, Cushing published an open letter to Welch in the Boston Herald 
repudiating his earlier comments. “What am I to do with regard to having my name 
misused in this fashion?” Cushing wrote to Welch in dismay and anger. “I have yet to 
find a member of the Society whom I would trust as a result of the way its leaders have 


used a letter I sent years ago to some one [sic] in California in which I paid you a high 


personal tribute. What a fool I was to put in writing my one time admiration and 
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affection for your” As letters to the National Review demonstrated, moreover, key 
conservatives such as Russell Kirk and Senators Tower and Goldwater were completely 
on board with Buckley’s analysis." Americanists themselves were fully aware of the 
power of the National Review’s attacks. “Et tu, Buckley?” read one banner reportedly 
hung in the literature room of Billy James Hargis’s 1966 Christian Crusade 
convention.“~ Buckley’s “declaration of war on the Birch Society,” added Hargis 
himself, “will ruin him.” 

Hargis’s prediction was obviously incorrect; after 1965 Buckley continued on as 
one of the leading lights of modern American conservatism, and Welch and the Birch 
Society began a long, slow slide into obscurity. Buckley, however, was always willing to 
restate his conclusions about the Society, and the dangers that the Society posed to 
mainstream conservatism. Writing in November of 1967, shortly after the publication of 
a devastating Wall Street Journal story about the Society and shortly after Welch 
announced the end of the Society’s long campaign to impeach Earl Warren, Buckley was 
blunt. “The John Birch Society,” he argued, 

judged objectively, above all things is a drag on the conservative 


movement in America, which it continues, though decreasingly, to 
embarrass. But it is a significant measure of the failure of other 
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conservative organizations to provide emotionally satisfactory means of 
serving many Americans concerned for their country’s future.” 


A Long, Slow Decline: 1965 — 1970s 


While after 1965 Americanists were effectively marginalized and ostracized by 
both the mainstream Right and the mainstream Left, over the next decade Americanists 
did remain prominently involved in national campaigns and national issues. In their 1966 
The Radical Right, Epstein and Forster in fact argued that the National Review attacks 
were more about form than substance, and that the borders between the extreme 
conservatives and the Radical Right were “hazy.” On these hazy borderlines, they added, 
extreme conservatives and Radical Rightists “mingle in common causes . . . because the 
basic philosophical differences did not matter to those involved, or were not clearly 


recognized to begin with.” 


Epstein and Forster, however, who were clearly attempting 
to inflame fear of the Radical Right and its influence on the Republican Party, were 
overstating the overlap between Americanists and mainstream conservatives; while there 
were still important similarities in ideology, the organizations of the Americanist Right 
were absolutely unwelcome in mainstream conservative circles. This trend was driven by 
the increasing conspiracism and paranoia of the Americanist Right, especially as 


exemplified by Robert Welch’s conclusion in 1966 that the “Communist movement,” as 


bad as it was, was in fact “only a tool of the total conspiracy,” and that the true culprits 
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were “the Insiders,” a shadowy group of conspirators who traced their roots back to the 
Bavarian Order of the Illuminati, which had been founded by Adam Weishaupt in 
1776.” By the end of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s, even some 
Americanists and former Americanists believed that organizations such as the Birch 
Society had become irrelevant. “I do not know of anything that could make the John 
Birch Society rise to any position of importance,” declared Tom Davis, the former Birch 
Society East Coast director of public relations, in October of 1967.29 

While certainly not directly influencing the mainstream political process in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, however, Americanists continued to make noise and to seek 
out those issues that they believed would generate the most publicity. Between 1965 and 
the mid-1970s, Americanists, and primarily Birchers, were involved in five major forms 
of political activity, several of which had begun in the early 1960s: (1) continuing the 
significant and noisy campaign to recruit local police to join the Birch Society, which 
yielded powerful propaganda results in New York; (2) organizing and promoting fronts 
sponsoring numerous issue campaigns, including the “Movement to Restore Decency” 
(MOTOREDE) by limiting sex education in America’s schools and the campaigns to 
expose the “Truth About Civil Turmoil” (TACT) and “To Restore American 
Independence Now” (TRAIN) by achieving victory in Vietnam; (3) supporting 
Americanist politicians, including Alabama Governor George Wallace and California 


Representative John Schmitz, both of whom ran as presidential candidates as nominees of 
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the American Independent Party; (4) engaging in furious attempts at fundraising; and (5) 
continuing to hold regional meetings of Americanists such as the annual New England 
Rally for God, Family, and Country. By the middle of the 1970s, however, Americanist 
strength was clearly wearing down — as was perhaps indicated by the steep drop-off in 
support for the American Independent Party, which with Schmitz in 1972 garnered one 
million votes, after Wallace had won nine million votes (13% of the total cast) in 1968. 

Being marginalized by mainstream conservatives on charges of extremism set up 
something of a feedback loop for Americanists: the more they were painted as extremists, 
the greater the number of Americanists who left to join mainstream movements — thus 
leaving only the actual extremists to make policy decisions for Americanist 
organizations. As Lisa McGirr argued, “as the society became increasingly marginalized, 
it became more closely identified with the fringe right.” Welch’s 1966 The Truth in 
Time was the first clear indication that Americanists were departing in their conspiracy 
theories from anything that would have been acceptable to mainstream conservatives and 
anti-communists. In that thirty-page pamphlet, which was ultimately turned into a film 
shown to all Birch Society recruits and members, Welch focused on “the great 
conspiracy,” and sought to give “simply an outline of the progress of this organized evil 


force, from its beginning up to the present time.”””! 


Following up on a 1964 speech he 
had entitled “More Stately Mansions,” in which he had hinted that the communist 


conspiracy was only part of a greater “Master Conspiracy,” in The Truth in Time Welch 


both identified the central figures behind the conspiracy (“the Insiders”) and explained 
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why American political leaders had been so unaccountably oblivious of the danger posed 
by communism.” “As secret as the Communist activities and organizations generally 
appear,” Welch wrote, “they are part of an open book compared to the secrecy 
enveloping some higher degree of this diabolic force.” What Americans who worried 
about military attack by the Soviet Union did not realize, Welch added, was that “today 
Moscow and Washington are, and for many years have been, but two hands of one body 


controlled by one brain.”*” 


The Truth in Time, while the first, was not the only 
indication that Americanism was moving away from any ideology that would have been 
recognizable to mainstream conservatives. Over the following decade, Americanists 
became increasingly involved with the sorts of anti-Semitic and racist organizations and 
individuals that they had shunned in the early 1960s. As sociologist Sara Diamond 
argued, the Birch Society itself in some ways moved into an alliance with the Liberty 
Lobby, an anti-Semitic, racist, and nationalist political organization.” “The expansion 
of Birchist conspiracism was a key factor in the coalition that developed between the 
Birch Society and the Liberty Lobby,” Diamond concluded. “Activists from these two 
organizations came together around the 1968 Wallace campaign and the subsequent 


Americanist party efforts.” 
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One of the noisiest Americanist — in this case Birch Society — campaigns of the 
mid-to-late 1960s was the ongoing SYLP campaign. As Epstein and Forster noted in 
their 1966 The Radical Right, this campaign was designed as “a holding maneuver 
against the enemy, a Society recruiting device, a propaganda slogan, and a hullabaloo of 
buttons and bumper stickers.”””° Certainly, SYLP garnered a great deal of attention and 
fear. In September of 1965, for example, MAD magazine published a cartoon spread 
entitled “MAD Interviews A ‘John Birch Society’ Policeman.” In the spread, MAD 
presents the “John Birch Society Policeman” as fat, stupid, racist, nativist, anti-Semitic, 
biased, and politically partisan. “Don’t believe it!” the policeman declares when the 
MAD interviewer comments on charges of police brutality. “That’s nuthin’ but a pack of 
lies started by some criminal jay-walker from one of them hyphenated minority groups! 
Incidentally, what’d you say your mother’s maiden name was, Rossinsky?””’’ MAD was 
not the only publication clearly worried about the prospect of policemen joining the Birch 
Society. In both The Radical Right and an article published by Forster in The 
Progressive the previous year, the ADL authors tallied up examples of Birch infiltration 
into the police forces. Some of the examples were of police forces consisting almost 
entirely of Birch members; other examples seem so minor as to be foolish, unless one 
views the Birch Society as being truly scary or dangerous. “Official Birch material has 
been placed on the police bulletin board in Rockford, Ill., and on at least one precinct 


bulletin board in New York City,” warned Epstein and Forster in The Radical Right.’ 
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Epstein and Forster were clearly themselves concerned about the influence of Birch 
policemen; as they reminded their readers in a section entitled “The Danger,” there was 
an obvious historical parallel to be drawn. “Commenting on police membership in the 
Birch Society,” they noted, “Mayor James H. J. Tate of Philadelphia, Pa., remarked, 
‘This is the way the Nazi Party began.” 

The Birch Society expanded the SYLP campaign after Goldwater’s defeat, and by 
1965 and 1966 it was having a noticeable impact around the country, with police 
departments and cities convulsed over whether to allow policemen to join the Birch 


280 


Society.” Birchers themselves were energized by the campaign, or at least the part 


about encouraging Americans to support their local policemen, as for the first time they 
were preaching a message with which most Americans unthinkingly agreed. “On 


Saturday, August 8, our people distributed 80,000 [flyers supporting the police],” noted 


one Birch staff member. “The local Police are ‘in love’ with the John Birch Society.””*' 


“We really have a swell SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL POLICE program going for us with 
first week in February designated as SYLP Week,” wrote Birch chapter leader Art 
McPherson from Southern California in January of 1965, 


and all the City Councils (3 largest towns in the county) have so-resolved 
and also the Board of Supervisors of the Country. This is such a 
POSITIVE program that the liberals cannot attack it out in the open. They 
do however attack us with a rumor and whisper campaign - 'shabby Birch 
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front,’ etc. etc... BUT WE ARE DRIVING THEM NUTS WITH THE 
POLICE PROGRAM AND THE POLICE ARE LOVING IT!?” 


The SYLP campaign, however, made the greatest splash in New York City, where it 
eventually drew Senator Jacob Javits, Mayor John Lindsay, and Police Commissioner 
Howard R. Leary into a political and legal battle over whether merely joining the Society 
would render any policeman unable to perform his job.” The SYLP campaign in New 
York had begun in 1965 as part of an effort to defeat New York’s proposed civilian 
review board. “The Birchers formed only a small segment of the anti-board forces,” 
Epstein and Forster remarked, “but were among the most zealous.”*™* Early in 1966, the 
question of whether the city could forbid policemen from joining the Society attracted 
significant attention. Asked about the issue on his first day in office, Leary announced 
that he intended to mirror the policy he had used when police commissioner in 
Philadelphia of allowing policemen to join the Society as long as it did not “impair their 


efficiency.”** 


The Birch Society, Lindsay declared in response, was “infamous” and 
“hostile to everything I think is decent.”**° “I would have no sympathy for [Birchers in 


the state police],” added New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller.” 
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While the available evidence about New York policemen who had joined the 
Society suggested that those policemen were not the racist brutes stereotyped by MAD, 
New York’s political leaders were seriously concerned at the prospect of Birch policemen 
patrolling the streets.” William H. Booth, the chairman of the City Commission on 
Human Rights, for example, argued that policemen who were members of the Birch 


Society should not be assigned to protect marchers at civil rights rallies.”* 


The police 
issue seemed to be gathering steam, but ultimately the political leadership in New York 
City moved to defuse the issue — against the wishes of at least some politicians in Albany. 
At the end of February 1966 the New York Times argued in an editorial that 
Commissioner Leary was correct in concluding that policemen should be allowed to join 


the Birch Society as long as it did not “impair their efficiency.” 


The following month, 
Mayor Lindsay refused John H. Rousselot’ s offer to provide a list of the 500 policemen 
Rousselot claimed were members of the Society (police sources suggested that there were 
instead 75 members) and left Rousselot standing alone on a reviewing stand.” Finally, 
in May, after two New York legislative committees released reports suggesting that 


police who joined the Society would likely be violating New York Penal Law, the 


Lindsay administration’ s corporate counsel put an end to the debate by issuing an opinion 
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concluding that the Birch Society was an educational, rather than a political, 
organization, and that policemen could thus join freely.” 

In addition to the SYLP campaign, Americanists in the mid-to-late 1960s and into 
the 1970s pursued numerous front campaigns, including movements to prevent the 
United States from returning control of the Panama Canal Zone, to reveal the “Truth 
About Civil Turmoil,” and to “Restore Decency” by limiting sex education.” A 1969 
interview with “political defector” Miles McClelland, a former JBS chapter leader, 
demonstrated just how active chapters with dedicated organizers could become. 
“{McClelland] ticked off some of the front organizations he chaired for the John Birch 
Society in the Revere-North Shore area,” recounted the interviewer. “They included: 
Revere Friends of Rhodesia, Revere Committee to Fight Fluoridation, North Shore 
Committee to Win the War in Vietnam, Revere TRAIN (To Restore American 
Independence Now), Revere TACT (Truth About Civil Turmoil), and the Revere Friends 
of the United Nations.”?”4 

These Americanist campaigns were seemingly often designed more to recruit 
Americanists and to generate attention than to accomplish any particular goal. The 
TACT committees, for example, which were founded in 1965, were intended to promote 
Welch’s belief that the civil rights movement was controlled by the communist 
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conspiracy. Among its tools were Alan Stang’s It’s Very Simple: the True Story About 
Civil Rights, which was written for the Birch society, and two films: “Show Biz In the 
Streets” and “Anarchy CSA MOTOREDE, in contrast, was founded somewhat 
later than was TACT, and was focused on a much less controversial subject, but 
generated a huge national response.””° In a move that some observers found bewildering, 
Americanists began arguing that “sex education in the schools is part of a conspiracy to 


destroy American family life and corrupt the nation’s youth.” 


Welch in particular 
argued that sex education was designed to teach children how to engage in sexual contact 
— to provide an “intensive education on what to do and how to do it” — and so to destroy 


298 Movements like the 


American morals and keep America’s youth obsessed with sex. 
campaign against sex education in the public schools were not only Birch Society affairs. 
“I don’t want any kid under 12 to hear about lesbians, homosexuals and sexual 
intercourse,” declared the Christian Crusade’s Billy James Hargis. “They should be 
concerned with tops, yo-yos and hide-and seek.””*? Like Welch and many other 
Americanists, Hargis believed that the drive to provide sex education in the public 


schools as “part of a gigantic conspiracy to bring down America from within.” 
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Another Americanist campaign, the Birch Society campaign “To Restore 
American Independence Now” (TRAIN) by withdrawing from Vietnam, was both 
particularly noisy and particularly bizarre, both because the Society changed its position 
several times and because, in reading the conflict in Vietnam as part of the Insiders’ 
master plan, Welch found himself taking positions that were anathema to most 


: 301 
conservatives. 


Initially, for example, in an introduction to Hilaire du Berrier’s Birch 
Society-published book on Vietnam, Welch argued that the war was “a carefully stage- 
managed . . . fraud” and that “Communist influences” were in fact directing both sides of 


the conflict.” 


Welch’s view, however, meant that the Birch Society thought it necessary 
to get out of Vietnam — a position more readily identified with pro-communist or anti-war 
activists than with anti-communist conservatives. After the Birch Society’s views on 
Vietnam were quickly rejected by mainstream conservatives, such as Frank S. Meyer and 
James Burnham of the National Review, Welch in August of 1965 published a plaintive 
call for conservatives to understand what was really going on.?™ “What on earth is the 
matter with our compatriots . .. anyway?” Welch asked rhetorically. 

The Communists, by exercising a minimum of discipline and control by 

propaganda, over a relatively few thousand beatniks and halfbaked [sic] 


collegiate brats, and by passing the word to a few of their highly placed 
agents, create a leftwing demand that the United States pull out of 
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Vietnam! And this gambit fools the American people into thinking that 

we are serving some purpose, other than exactly what the Communists 

want, by what we are doing in Vietnam!” 
In the end, the Birch Society adopted a more hawkish position, arguing that if the United 
States were going to be in Vietnam it needed to win the war, but that it was being 
prevented from doing so by communist agents. The primary point of the war, Welch 
argued through 1966, was to keep the United States at war, and so encourage American 
society to become more centrally-governed and more frightened of the external 
communist threat.*°° 

In the late 1960s and into the 1970s Americanists increasingly looked away from 
the candidates of the two main political parties and toward third-party candidates who 
shared something like an Americanist world view. In 1968, this meant that many 
Birchers threw their support to George Wallace, who was mounting a campaign as the 
nominee of the American Independent Party. In an article in the New York Times, for 
example, Douglas E. Kneeland, writing about the Birch Society’s tenth anniversary, 
quoted Welch as estimating that 80 per cent of the Society’s members had “not only 
voted for but worked for Wallace” in Wallace’ s failed bid for office.*°° Some 
Americanists were quite irritated with the Society’s loyalty to Wallace, and pointed out 
that Wallace did not agree with Americanist ideology in every particular. Welch was not 
particularly open to such criticism. “It is because of serious present differences between 


the positions of Governor Wallace and ourselves on many matters” that the Society had 
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been cautious in announcing Wallace’s invitation to speak at the Birch Society’s birthday 
dinner, Welch wrote to Harry Martin in October of 1970. “Wallace is, however, the most 
prominent national political figure today who is feared by the Nixon Administration for 
the political strength he might be able to rally in opposition to some of the ‘one-world’ 


policies of that administration.”>”” 


Four years after Wallace garnered 13% of the national 
vote, Americanists were not able to provide a similar boost to the American Independent 
Party’s new candidate, California Congressman John Schmitz. Schmitz, a former 
member of the Birch Society, subscribed fully to the sort of conspiracist thinking 
common on the Americanist Right.” Speaking in 1972, for example, he charged that the 
attempted assassination of Wallace was part of a “Communist conspiracy to deprive the 


American people of a true choice in this election.”>”’ 


Ultimately Schmitz, with Birch 
National Council member Thomas J. Anderson as a running mate and Dan Smoot as 
National Campaign Chairman, attracted one million votes.” 

Americanists in the 1970s also threw their support behind a number of other 
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Americanist political candidates.” In 1974, for example, C.R. Lewis, a state senator and 


a national officer of the Birch Society, challenged Democrat Mike Gravel in an election 
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for United States Senator from Alaska.’ “I listened to [tapes of Lewis] attacking 
Dwight Eisenhower and George Marshall as traitors among other absurdities,” Gravel, 
who claimed that he had attacked Lewis’s primary opponent to set up an easier general 
election, later remembered. “That was all the ammunition I needed. I easily beat C.R. 


»313 John Rousselot, who also 


Lewis 58 percent to 42 percent for a second six-year term. 
received Americanist support, was far more successful after resigning as the Society’s 
director of public relations and running again for Congress. After winning an election in 
1970 to fill the seat left open by the death of United States Representative Glenard P. 
Lipscomb, Rousselot served in the House of Representatives until he lost his district in 
1982 to partisan redistricting.*"* 

In addition to supporting Americanist or third-party political candidates and 
promoting Americanist theories on sex education, civil rights, and Vietnam, Americanists 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s continued organizing and attending regional meetings 
and conferences. The most significant of these was the New England Rally for God, 
Family and Country, an annual event with the stated purpose of “exchanging ideas, 
learning what is to be done by others, examining the latest educational tools being 
offered, hearing the best of Americanist speakers, and making new acquaintances in the 


Conservative movement.”*!° “The showiest happening of the John Birch Society these 


days,” wrote William W. Turner in 1971, “is the annual ‘God, Family, and Country 


32 «JBS Official Seeks to Oppose Gravel in Alaska,” New York Times, Jan 11, 1974. 


313 Mike Graval and Joe Lauria, A Political Odyssey: the Rise of American Militarism and One Man’s Fight 
to Stop It, (New York: Seven Stories Press, 2008), 192. 


314 Steven V. Roberts, “Birch Member and Black Among Victors on Coast,” New York Times, June 4, 1970. 


%15 Program for the Fifth Annual “New England Rally for God, Family, and Country,” July 1-4, 1967. 
Hall-Hoag Collection, HH #301, bankers box 6 — 301/1/1, John Hay Library. 
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Rally’ on the Fourth of July in Boston, hard by the national headquarters . . .”°'® The 
Rally became a magnificent affair; held annually until the Rally Secretary’s death in 
1974, the Rally was a family vacation, a political rally, and an opportunity to learn more 
about anti-Communism and ultra-Conservatism all in one. Founded as a one-day affair in 
1963 by two Boston police officers and Anna G. McKinney of Dedham, a John Birch 
Society Chapter Leader, by 1973 the Rally had become a week-long event featuring such 
speakers as Governors George Wallace of Alabama and Lester Maddox of Georgia, 
former Secretary of Agriculture (and later President of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints) Ezra Taft Benson, Fred and Phyllis Schlafly, Dr. Bob Jones, Dan 
Smoot, Clarence Manion, and Robert Welch, as well as such entertainers as Broadway 
performer Rudy Vallee and the Bob Jones University Wind Ensemble.*'’ Every year 
thousands of Americanists would gather in Boston to meet and mingle with conservative 
and ultra-conservative leaders. Within two years of its founding, the Rally had become 
one of the most important Americanist events in the country. 

Neither the Rally nor its program was rigid, but instead changed rather drastically 
over time. In 1963 the Rally, which was then called the “New England Rally for God 
and Country,” expressed its main purpose through its seal: a hammer and sickle pierced 
by a sharpened United States flag and a sharpened cross. By 1965 the Rally, now known 


by its full name, was being billed as offering “a thorough discussion of the efforts of 


316 William W. Turner, Power On the Right (Berkeley, CA: Ramparts Press, 1971), 21. 
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domestic and international collectivists to subvert America.”?!8 


“Positive suggestions for 
defense against the godless elements of Communism and allied forces,” promised the 
brochure, “will be offered for your consideration.” By the late 1960s the Rally 
organizers had settled upon a more sedate description of the Rally as “a place, a time, and 
an opportunity for all active patriotic Americans to come together . . ”””° In 1973, 
however, faced with dwindling interest in the Society, the Rally’s organizers again 
returned to a more exciting format: “The Rally,” they declared, “invites you to join with 
us for an unforgettable adventure in patriotism and a challenge to pick up the banner of 


truth in our climb to a better world.”?”! 


In retrospect it is apparent that those organizing 
the Rally were altering their words to appeal to a larger audience; while direct anti- 
Communist rhetoric was effective in the early 1960s, by the 1970s conservatives were 
appealing more to a general sense of patriotism than to the notion of an overwhelming 
Communist conspiracy. 

One of the main points of contention about the Rally was whether it was actually 
sponsored by the JBS, and so whether it simply represented another Birch front or instead 
represented a larger political movement. From its founding Rally organizers insisted that 


the Society was completely unaffiliated with the Birch organization. One of the two 


Boston patrolmen who helped organize the first Rally, for example, complained bitterly 
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to The Boston Globe that the Society had not offered any assistance in the planning: “The 


[sic] left us holding the bag,” he explained.” 


Throughout the Rally’s existence both 
those affiliated with the event and those affiliated with the JBS continued to deny any 
link between the two organizations. After 1963 Colonel Laurence Bunker, a former 
wartime aide to General Douglas MacArthur and a member of the JBS National Council, 
agreed to serve as Chairman of the Rally; because of his position on the JBS Council he 
was routinely asked about (and he routinely denied) the existence of such a connection. 
The Rally, he explained, was simply “a chance for like-thinking Americans to recharge 
their batteries for another year,” and was not a John Birch Society event.*”° 

Journalists who covered the Rally usually reported such denials, but they often 
sounded doubtful about their veracity. “Although the organizers are almost all members 
of the John Birch Society,” explained one Globe reporter in 1966, “they said the three 
day meeting has no official connection with it.”°** “Tt’s hard,” the same reporter wrote in 
a later story, “to find a speaker at the Rally who doesn’t echo the right-wing group’s 
beliefs.” Some journalists or observers were less able to hide their doubts or 
suspicions. In 1966 the Globe commissioned Gordon D. Hall, a “nationally prominent 
expert on political extremism, both Left and Right,” to attend the Rally and report on the 
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events.” Hall, who was fascinated by the radical right, was absolutely convinced that 
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the JBS and the Rally were one and the same. “Under the watchful eyes of the rally’s 
actual sponsors,” he wrote, “[who are] John Birch Society officials, an estimated 2000 
people will gather.”*”’ “The John Birch Society’s name is used less and less [in 
promoting the Rally],” he explained a few days later, “while a small hard core of its 


oes Hall, however, was not 


members tightens the society’s control of the annual event. 
the most unbiased observer of the Society, and his inflammatory rhetoric often suggests 
that he was not being entirely objective.*” His opinion that the JBS and the Rally were 
one and the same organization was understandable only because he did not distinguish 
between the Birch Society and Americanism. McKinney and Bunker, the two most 
important figures among Rally organizers, were highly placed JBS officials; Robert 
Welch spoke at every single Rally, and often introduced the annual “Man of the Year” at 
a dinner on the Rally’s last evening; JBS booths comprised many of the exhibitions at the 
event; and, according to Epstein and Forster, in at least one case an individual who had 
registered for the Rally had been placed on the Society mailing list.°° “The exhibits are 
tightly controlled by John McKinney,” Hall added in 1969, “[who] is operator of a John 
Birch Society bookstore in Dedham and the son of Mrs. Anna McKinney, the rally’s 


p 31 
executive secretary.” 





collection of extremist literature at the John Hay Library at Brown University, and he devoted much of his 
life to tracking groups of the far Right and far Left. 


*°7 Gordon D. Hall, “Radical Right Rallies: Expert’s View,” Boston Globe, July 3, 1969. 
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Hall’s evidence that the Rally and the John Birch Society were one and the same 
ultimately does not prove a direct connection between the Rally and the national 
organization. While the JBS and the Rally were clearly closely related, there were 
nevertheless two separate organizations. In an internal memo to Belmont staff members, 
R.N. Ober, the Society’s major coordinator for New England and Vice President of 
Robert Welch, Inc., explained that working at the Rally was not the same as working at 
Society’s headquarters. “On the first day of the Rally,” Ober reminded his subordinates, 
“only those staff members who have been asked to man booths should plan to attend . . 
°°? Another internal JBS memo from several years earlier similarly makes a distinction 
between Rally organizers and JBS officials. “At the request of the Rally Committee,” the 
memo explains, “we are notifying [JBS leaders about the upcoming event.]** 

In a sense, the New England Rally for God, Family, and Country was 
representative of an era of Americanism: the Rally was quite successful for eleven years, 
with its penultimate year being the most financially successful for the John Birch Society, 


334 


which sold Americanist materials to rally attendees.” With the death of its founder, 


Anna McKinney, in 1974, however, the Rally disappeared — just as Americanism was 
increasingly disappearing from the American political scene. Americanism’s most 
important voices were largely relics of the late 1950s and early 1960s, when 


organizations such as the Birch Society had seemed to hold so much power and promise. 
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Although mainstream conservatism was on the rise in the United States during the 1970s, 
Americanism had already passed its zenith. By 1974 it was clear that the “high water 
mark” of “right wing thought and actions” that Richard Dudman had foreseen in 1962 


had been reached and passed at some point in the late 1960s.**° 


Conclusion 


“In the 1950s, the Birch Society had, for a moment, successfully linked an older 
Right, centered in a small-town Midwest that had backed McCarthyite anticommunism, 
with a newly emergent Right, located in the South and West,” wrote Lisa McGirr in 
Suburban Warriors. “But at a time when right-wing ideals were being championed 
successfully through more powerful and less marginal channels conservatives had fewer 


336 McGirr’s observation can be extended to the 


reasons to look toward the society. 
Americanist movement as a whole, of which the Birch Society was merely the best 
organized and most vocal element. Americanist organizations had stormed into the late 
1950s and early 1960s and had seemed to many observers to be part of a powerful (as 
well as dangerous and, ironically, nihilistic) trend. By the mid-to-late 1960s, however, 
these once-influential Americanists found themselves marginalized and powerless, 
without influence in an environment suddenly dominated by other conservative 
organizations. While Americanists continued to meet, write, and organize through the 


end of the 1960s and well into the 1970s, and while in the late 1960s they certainly 


contributed to national debates over Vietnam, civil rights, and free love, by 1965 they had 
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effectively been sidelined by political enemies and putative allies alike. “As it embarks 
upon the 1970s,” William W. Turner remarked in 1971, “the Birch Society is practically 
static .. . the real paradox is that the society has not measurably benefited from the 
resurgence of the right.” By the 1980s, during the heyday of modern American 
conservatism, the John Birch Society — while still in existence — had largely become an 
academic and journalistic curiosity.*** “In the final analysis,” argued John George and 
Laird Wilcox in a 1996 essay entitled “The John Birch Society: A Plot to Sell Books?”, 
“it’s difficult to find any significant, enduring effect the [John Birch] society has had 
upon the United States. The John Birch Society will probably linger for a few decades 
longer and then fade into the history books.”*”” 

Americanism traced a quick and dynamic path in American history, arising from 
the ideas of a small number of charismatic leaders and thinkers in the early 1950s through 
the first years of conservative grassroots organizing in the late 1950s and early 1960s, on 
through the increasing controversy and political tussles of the early-to-mid 1960s, and 
eventually to the increasing extremism and marginalization of the late 1960s and early 
1970s. That the Americanists’ period was short does not mean it was unimportant; 
during the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s leaders such as Schwarz, Welch, Hargis, Smoot, and 
Manion, regional organizations such as the New England Rally for God, Family, and 


Country, and national organizations such as the Birch Society, the CACC, and the 
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Christian Crusade had a powerful effect on American politics and society. At the very 
least Americanists helped to shape the national debate over critical issues such as civil 
rights, communism, foreign policy, and the Great Society, all while contributing to the 
turbulent adolescence of modern American conservatism and drastically altering the 


political lives millions of Americans. 
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Figure 1: June 1962 Approval Ratings for the Kennedy Administration’s Opposition to the John Birch 
Society by State (Harris Poll) 
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Figure 2: September 1964 Survey Data on whether Barry Goldwater is “soft on resisting extremists such 
as the John Birch Society and the KKK” by State (Harris Poll) 
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Figure 3: November 1963 Survey on 
whether voters feel Senator Barry Goldwater 
generally agrees with the John Birch Society or 
disagrees with them. (Harris Poll) 
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Figure 4: November 1963 Survey on 
whether voters go along with Goldwater on the JBS 
or Disagree (Harris Poll) 
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PART II 


Voices on the Ground 
Americanists in the Critical Period, 1958-1965 


The history of the development of Americanist ideologies and the rise of 
Americanist organizations, especially as that history was reflected in the criticisms of 
liberals and mainstream conservatives who viewed Americanists as either dangerous 
extremists or pathetic paranoiacs, at times obscures the voices of the ordinary 
Americanists — the men and women who listened to Dan Smoot and Clarence Manion, 
who participated in the meetings of local school boards and planning commissions, and 
who attended Fred Schwarz’s Schools of Anti-Communism and joined their local 
chapters of the John Birch Society. Given the sheer volume of written material produced 
by individuals such as Smoot and Manion and organizations such as the CACC and the 
Birch Society, it is not difficult to determine what messages Americanist leaders and 
organizations were attempting to send to the American public. It can, however, be much 
harder to gauge the feelings and concerns of these ordinary Americanists: much of what 
was printed about Americanism and ordinary Americanists, for example, was either 
disseminated as Americanist propaganda or filtered through an often hostile press. 
Perhaps the best way to determine what Americanists were thinking is to examine some 


of the letters and messages that Americanists exchanged among themselves, or with those 
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(such as FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover) they believed were sympathetic to Americanist 
concerns. 

Using this sort of evidence admittedly presents problems: some letters, including 
those like some of the CACC’s letters about the CACC Schools of Anti-Communism, 
which have survived because they were republished in Americanist newsletters, are of 
questionable provenance and are almost certainly not representative. Others, like the 
letters to the editor printed in conservative publications such as the National Review or 
more mainstream magazines such as Life, are probably more trustworthy, but still might 
not be representative. Still others, such as the John Birch Society’s “Member’s Monthly 
Messages” (MMMs) or the letters listeners and readers sent to Dan Smoot, may even 
have survived or been kept by the Society precisely because they were not representative 
in ways not immediately apparent to historians. (At least some of the MMMs from this 
period, for example, survived because the Birch Society was keeping track of the work of 
a member of the MMM department who the organization wished to fire.) Finally, letters 
and messages such as those sent by Americanists to Hoover or to the FBI were probably 
carefully crafted so as to put the writers in the best light, and so probably do not always 
fully express the frustrations Americanists might have felt with the FBI’s reluctance to 
distribute information about Americanist organizations or openly support Dan Smoot, 
Robert Welch, or General Edwin Walker. This said, these letters and messages, and 
especially the hundreds of surviving Birch Society MMMs written between 1960 and the 
end of 1965 reveal many of the genuine voices, thoughts, and concerns of ordinary 
Americanists, and so represent an extremely valuable historical source that has as yet 


been largely untapped. 
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The late 1950s and early-to-mid 1960s were both heady and troubling times for 
ordinary Americanists. Even while they were finally being offered the opportunity to 
engage communism in real, understandable, and even tangible ways, they were forced to 
face that fact that many Americans, including both liberals and conservatives, viewed 
Americanists with fear and suspicion. Part II traces some of the views and concerns of 
ordinary Americanists during this period. Chapter 5 examines the generally (but not 
exclusively) enthusiastic ways in which Americanists viewed the progress of anti- 
communism and Americanism during the period between the late 1950s, when Schwarz 
and the CACC first began holding schools of anti-communism, and the beginning of 
1962, when the National Review finally began attacking Robert Welch and the Birch 
Society. These years were particularly marked by the enormous number of suggestions, 
some absurd and some quite workable, Americanists had for Americanist leaders about 
how Americanists might better go about having their messages heard. Chapter 6 traces 
the defensive Americanist reaction to conservative criticism in 1962 and 1963, and 
describes how many Americanists expressed their concerns to the FBI about wanting to 
fight communism while not wanting to be viewed as cranks. Chapter 7 picks up after the 
assassination of President John F. Kennedy, and examines the reaction of ordinary 
Americanists to the nomination and the landslide defeat of Senator Barry Goldwater, to 
the successes of the civil rights movement, and to Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society 
initiatives. Together, these chapters demonstrate that ordinary Americanists during this 
period — regardless of how paranoid they might have been about communist infiltration 
of the United States government and American society — viewed themselves as holding a 


coherent political philosophy that incorporated beliefs about anti-communism, free 
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market economics, states’ rights, and personal autonomy, and went to great lengths in 


support of the key elements of that philosophy. 


CHAPTER 5 


“The Opportunity to Do Something Really Constructive!” 
The Views and Concerns of Ordinary Americanists, 1958-1962 


“Give ‘em heck!” wrote a Bircher from Chula Vista, California in a ‘““Member’s 
Monthly Message” (MMM) sent to the Society’s headquarters in Belmont, Massachusetts 
at the end of 1961. “The Society is gaining strength and members in this area, in spite of 
the blasts against us, in the local paper (‘Red’ Star).” “I am more than ever convinced 
that our only chance of beating the communists is thru the JBS,” declared another Bircher 
in Louisville, Kentucky. “As far as I am concerned I am with the Birch Society until we 
win, or the communists overtake us and I wake up one day in one of their slave labor 
camps. I can envision no other end to this struggle.” Not all of the MMMs the Birch 
Society received between 1960 and beginning of 1962 were as enthusiastic about the 
Society or about Welch as were these two; some indicated that members were 
overworked, disheartened by, or even disenchanted with the Americanist organization’ s 
actions and campaigns. “I am very discouraged with our chapter,” wrote Dorothy 
McCarthy of South Bend, Indiana, in September 1961. “The last two meetings only four 
members came. I can’t keep calling and urging them all the time. I am leader, write the 


minutes, have the books, collect the dues, and send in the report. No one seems to be 





' JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Gulfport, Mississippi, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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interested enough or has time to take over one of these responsibilities.” “I feel somewhat 
like a withering appendage here in Montclair, New Jersey, with affiliation to the remote 
Home Chapter [for unaffiliated members],” complained Frank J. Conklin in July. “The 
psychological feature of belonging to a purposeful organization, such as the magnificent 
John Birch Society, is distinctly lacking. I do understand to some small extent the 
magnitude of your problems. I do hope that a Chapter will be organized in this area 
shortly.” Despite Conklin’s feelings of isolation and desire for the Society to grow, 
however, there were clearly limits to his interest. “I can afford to give nothing to the 
Society at this time,” he added.” 

While a number of Americanists writing to the Birch Society between 1960 and 
the beginning of 1962 expressed either praise or condemnation of the Society, Welch and 
other Americanist leaders, and various Americanist causes such as the campaign to 
impeach United States Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl Warren, most Americanists 
writing MMMs during this period were more interested in presenting ideas for ways to 
fight the communists and to awaken Americans from what Americanists viewed as a 
dangerous apathy. “May I suggest an all-out campaign to persuade the Congress to 
restore the House of Representatives the authority to designate which foundations should 
be tax exempt, if any?” asked a Dallas, Texas Bircher in October of 1961. “In my 
opinion our task of saving this Republic will be far easier if we could destroy the 


effectiveness of the foundations such as the Rockefeller, Ford, etc., which would, in turn, 


2? JIBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chula Vista, California, around October-December 1961; JBS MMM, 
[name expurgated], Louisville, Kentucky, around October-December 1961; JBS MMM, Dorothy 
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eliminate the Council on Foreign Relations and its subsidiaries.” Some MMMs of this 
proposed-action sort reflected common and even stereotypical Americanist and Birch 
Society themes. “How about starting a petition for withdrawing the U.S. from the UN?” 
asked Harold M. Vester of Scottsdale, Arizona, in September of 1961. Other suggestions 
regarding how the Society might better serve the anti-communist cause, while prosaic, 
made it clear that Americanists were interested in making their Americanism a part of 
their everyday lives. “Please,” wrote a Society member from Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, in October of 1961, “make the pocket membership cards smaller so as to fit a 
man’s pocketbook.” 

This chapter argues that the letters and messages of ordinary Americanists written 
in the years between 1960 and the beginning of 1962 demonstrate and clarify the views 
of ordinary Americanists and the development of Americanism (and the ultra- 
conservative anti-communist) right. One of the most important points these messages 
demonstrated was that as of the late 1950s and early 1960s, many of those who attended 
the CACC’s “Schools of Anti-Communism” (which were growing significantly in 
popularity and size) and many of those who were involved in the Birch Society felt a 
great sense of optimism and enthusiasm about the prospects of the conservative anti- 
Communist and Americanist movement. A great many ordinary Americanists firmly 
believed that the communist menace was real, that they themselves could actually help 
hold back the tide of communism by writing letters, holding up banners, and publishing 


the names of “Com-symps,” and that groups such as the John Birch Society and the 
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Christian Anti-Communism Crusade were the perfect avenues through which to carry out 
anti-communist campaigns. To put it in the words of the Birch Society itself, these 
Americanists were enthused by the “fact that we are the only anti-Communist 
organization with an actual army in the field (even though it is an educational army), and 
with a paid field staff to guide and sustain efforts.” 

In addition to demonstrating the enthusiasm which marked Americanist 
organizing and activity in this period, Americanist messages from the late 1950s and 
early 1960s also provide more information about the nature of the Americanist 
movement, the relationship between Americanism and conservatism, and the place of 
Robert Welch in that world. As the words of ordinary Americanists indicate, Birchers 
and other Americanists were intrigued by the notion of developing a large, powerful, and 
coherent “conservative” movement, and discussed and worried about whether and how to 
reach out to non-Birch-affiliated Americanist speakers and leaders to make that happen. 
Perhaps partly because of this interest in creating an effective ultra-conservative anti- 
communist right wing, but also certainly because of Robert Welch’s controversial views 
and refusal to back down from his earlier statements about Eisenhower, by 1961 and 
1962 some Americanists and members of the Birch Society had become ambivalent about 
Robert Welch. While the majority of Birchers appeared to view Welch as a great 
American hero, some had begun to consider what the Society and Americanism would 


look like with a different figure at the forefront. Even while many Birchers and 


Americanists naively believed that they could change the world by attending chapter 
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meetings and sporting bumper stickers on their cars, a significant proportion of 
Americanists — especially among the Birch Society — during this period were worried 
about whether Americanists could really hold back the tide of world communism, 
whether the Birch Society was truly the best avenue for doing so, and — if so — what 
needed to be changed and adjusted in order to make the Society more effective. 

Surviving Americanists messages from the early 1960s also demonstrate several 
startling facts about the Birch Society and its Americanist allies, which were often 
portrayed in the press and in popular culture at the time as organizations populated by 
hate-filled, armed psychotics. While accusations that the Birch Society and the 
Americanist right were anti-Semitic and racist were common, during this period very few 
Birchers were expressing explicitly hate-filled, racist, anti-Semitic, or bigoted thoughts to 
Belmont. (In fact, messages from the period suggest that a number of Americanists were 
worried about anti-Semitism creeping into Americanist organizations and meetings, and 
took steps to prevent that from happening.) While some Americanists, pessimistic about 
the future, believed it was necessary to cache weapons, form militias, and prepare to fight 
from the hills, far more believed, along with the leaders of the JBS, that arming and 
planning for a guerilla war was a ridiculous and counterproductive idea, and that 
Americanist energies would be better spent on trying to educate Americans about 
communism. The dearth of these sorts of bigoted, racist, and violence-laden messages 
does not, of course, prove that the Americanist right was not populated by bigots and 
militiamen, but it does suggest that at the very least many Americanists thought that 


Americanism was not about spewing hatred and collecting guns. 
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Perhaps most critically, the letters, messages, and words of ordinary Americanists 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s demonstrated that Americanists, who were often viewed 
and portrayed in one-dimensional terms as being obsessed with finding communists 
hiding under beds, were in fact complicated political thinkers and actors. Birchers and 
Americanists in this period were worried about and interested in doing something about a 
host of issues that meshed neatly with elements of Americanist philosophy, including the 
federal income tax and what they saw as liberal economic policies, the declining role of 
religion and morality in public schools and society as a whole, and the self-serving and 
ineffectual nature of many in American government. As a result of this broader network 
of concerns, Americanists were becoming increasingly convinced of the need to 
campaign for, elect, and reelect such conservatives as Barry Goldwater and Strom 
Thurmond. 

Americanists, and Birchers in particular, were conspiracists, which meant that 
they were inclined to see communism at work whenever they found something about 
American society or the state of the world that they did not like. This does not, however, 
mean that they were necessarily one-dimensional or buffoonish. During the years of the 
late 1950s and early 1960s ordinary Americanists had many different concerns about the 
state of American society, and while they were inclined to think that the communists 
were at work to destroy the United States that did not mean that they were not thinking 
about how best to respond to what they saw as the problems of liberalism, racial turmoil, 
illegal immigration, misguided and even socialist financial policies, and the development 
of new judicial philosophies not rooted in the text of the Constitution or the original 


intent of the framers. These were real concerns, and reflections of a real philosophy, and 
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continued to be so despite the rather absurd Americanist view that at the root of many of 
these problems lay communist dupes and active, scheming, sinister communist agents. 
Ultimately, then, the words and messages of ordinary Americanists reveal that during the 
late 1950s and early 1960s many seemingly reasonable individuals seized upon 
Americanism and organizations such as the CACC and the JBS as the best means 
possible to oppose the United Nations, criticize and minimize ineffectual or dangerous 
leaders, reshape the economic system of a free United States, and ultimately combat an 
evil that they believed was undermining the very foundational institutions of American 


society. 


The CACC and the Schools of Anti-Communism 


The first point demonstrated by the messages of ordinary Americanists from the 
late 1950s and the early 1960s is that during these years many of these Americanists felt a 
great sense of optimism and enthusiasm about the prospects of the conservative anti- 
Communist and Americanist movement. This sort of enthusiasm was particularly 
noticeable among those who attended the CACC’s “Schools of Anti-Communism.” 
Beginning in the late 1950s, and carrying on well into the 1960s, Fred Schwarz as the 
leader of the CACC seized upon the idea of transmitting his ideas about the relationship 
between communism and disease through week-long seminars or “schools,” complete 
with lectures and “faculty.” As Schwarz noted in the March 1959 CACC newsletter, 


“Our positive answer to the well-meaning anti-Communist who is frustrated by lack of 
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knowledge is the Anti-Communist School.” 


The schools started small, with only around 
130 participants gathering in Saint Louis in 1958 to hear from the Reverend Leslie 
Millin, Director of the Freedom Foundation of Canada, and Richard Arens, the Director 
of the Un-American Activities Committee. By 1960 and 1961, however, the schools had 
grown dramatically in size and influence. At two of the most important schools, the 
Southern California School of Anti-Communism, held at the end of August of 1961 in the 
Memorial Sports Arena in Los Angeles, and an October 1961 School at the Hollywood 
Bowl billed as “Hollywood’s Response to Communism,” professional anti-communists 
such as Schwarz and Herbert Philbrick were joined onstage by numerous celebrities, 
including Ronald Reagan, Roy Rogers, and Pat Boone. “Reagan,” wrote the Los Angeles 
Examiner the day after the actor-turned-politician’s talk at the Southern California 
School, “was one of 9 speakers who brought the 16,000 persons lucky enough to find 


»© The Southern 


seats in the arena, to their feet in wild applause time after time. 
California School, which was capped by a telecast speech by Minnesota Republican 
Representative Walter H. Judd, was a watershed moment for the CACC and for many 
Americanists, who for the first time saw their message broadcast on a very large public 
stage. When Life magazine followed up on the event with a negative story about the 


CACC, moreover, outraged Americanists responded with a flood of support and a good 


deal of explanation about why they thought Schwarz, anti-communism, and even 





> Fred Schwarz, “Schools for Anti-Communists,” CACC Newsletter, March 1959. 


6 “Youth Prime Red Targets, Reagan Says,” Los Angeles Examiner, August 31, 1961. The newspaper 
reported that 1,500 people were left to watch from outside the stadium. 
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Americanism as a whole were important.’ Together, the letters and telegrams from 
attendees and supporters of the schools to Schwarz, the CACC, the sponsors and invited 
speakers at the schools, and even Life magazine, demonstrate that: Americanists were 
shocked and indignant that mainstays of American life would criticize anti-communists; 
suspicious that America’s losses to communism could be attributed to communist agents 
in the United States; enthusiastic about the prospects of attacking communism in 
tangible, understandable ways; convinced that religion and specifically Christianity 
would be necessary to defeat the communist conspiracy; and even optimistic about the 
chances of ultimate victory in the struggle against world communism.* 

Hints that these sorts of anti-communist schools could engender enthusiastic 
reactions came from the responses to the very first School of Anti-Communism, which 
was held in Saint Louis in 1958. “Without exception this was one of the greatest 
experiences in my life,” wrote William J. Henderson of the Associated Industries of 
Missouri. “Others have told me the same thing. A good number of us were utterly 
exhausted from . . . the excitement of working together as an organization... .” “I hope 
it will be possible to carry out . . . a whole series of schools like the one last month, all 
over the country,” wrote CACC Vice President George Westcott of Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Westcott’s hope was mirrored by others, including Henderson, who noted that he was 


’ For the negative story in Life, see “Far-Right Revivalists,” Life, September 1, 1961. 


$ There are some problems with describing all of those who supported Schwarz’s schools as 
“Americanists,” as Schwarz at times (though certainly not always) took great pains to distinguish between 
the views and actions of the CACC and of the Birch Society. Still, as the letters and messages these 
supporters sent suggest, it was not necessary to be a Bircher in order to hold Americanist views, such as the 
thought that communism was a disease, that communists had succeeded and were succeeding in infiltrating 
American society, and that in order to defeat communism it was necessary for individuals to engage in 
education campaigns and to root out communist sympathizers wherever they might be found. 
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meeting with a group “to continue the good work.” “Our long range goal,” Henderson 
explained, “is a clinic of this type next year with twenty times the number of people 
attending and one hundred times more work involved.” 

Early in 1959 the CACC, clearly hoping to tap into this sort of interest, ran similar 
schools in both St. Louis and Long Beach, California. According to the CACC 
newsletters, attendees at the Long Beach School included “Security Officers of the Los 
Angeles Police Dept. and the Los Angeles Sheriffs Dept., as well as ministers, students, 


teachers, and patriotic citizens.”'° 


The responses to these schools, as reflected in the 
letters reprinted by the CACC, suggest that students at the schools were impressed and 
even frightened by what they heard about the nature of communism, and especially the 
importance of Christian prayer as a weapon to fight what Fred Schwarz viewed as the 
cancer-like spread of communist ideology. “After the School at Long Beach, life takes 
on different proportions,” declared Walter Huss of Salem, Oregon. “The value of our 
present liberties leaps to unprecedented heights. These liberties are worth preserving at 
any cost. The time for such pursuits can only be now ... Already we have announced the 
opening of an evening clinic here in Salem to begin after Christmas on a one night a 
week basis.” “My brain is whirling with . . . [a]n amazing amount of information on the 
History and Philosophy of Communism [and a] good working knowledge of the 


Communist Party mechanism and the methods by which it operates,” wrote Pat Beardslee 


of Hawthorne California. “I have enjoyed the Christian Fellowship. As a newspaper 





? Letter from William J. Henderson, Associated Industries of Missouri, to CACC; letter from George 
Westcott, CACC Vice President, Ypsilanti, Michigan, to Fred Schwarz. Reprinted in “St. Louis School a 
Success!,”” CACC Newsletter, May 1959 


10 «Schools for Anti-Communists,” CACC Newsletter, March 1959. 
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columnist I have an opportunity to help our cause.” “[The School] was Christ-centered 
and adequately demonstrated the power of the Gospel in combating Communism,” noted 
Russ and Bonnie Nora of Los Angeles, California. “This week left a challenge we dare 
not forget and by God’s grace, my wife and I will more effectively lend ourselves to anti- 
Communism both in living and giving.” “This has been the most informative week I 
have spent in my entire life,” concluded Charles Sarvis of Seattle, Washington." 

As Schwarz and the CACC continued to organize schools of anti-communism, 
ultimately holding nine separate schools in 1961, the comments of attendees continued to 
suggest that many school alumni were quite pleased with what they had heard and 
learned at the seminars and were energized by the call for ordinary Americans to fight the 
communist conspiracy at home. “Last week I attended faithfully the School for Anti- 
Communists in San Diego,” reported Chester E. Whittier of the Community Presbyterian 
Church in Solana Beach, California in September of 1960. “Every night I returned home 
to Solana Beach to bring some of our people, young and old, to the evening meeting. To 
make a long story short, I came away a Crusader.” “I attended the entire school at San 
Diego recently and have begun a series of Sunday night sermons on Communism. It is a 
great experience and I am doing all I can to get the word out,” added Phillip A. Shelton of 
the First Baptist Church in Lakeside, California. “[We attended] several of the most 
wonderful and eye-opening sessions of your anti-Communism school,” wrote Mrs. James 
G. O’Connell of San Diego, California. “My husband and I. . . thank God that you have 


shown us active ways in which we can assist in wiping out this dreadful disease.” “Both 





1 Letter to the CACC from Walter Huss, Salem, Oregon; letter to the CACC from Pat Beardslee, 
Hawthorne, California; letter to the CACC from Russ and Bonnie Nora, Los Angeles, California; letter to 
the CACC from Charles Sarvis, Seattle, Washington, reprinted in the CACC March 1959 Newsletter. 
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myself and our 16-year-old son attended the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade in San 
Diego,” reported Leona Betts in October of 1960. “We are standing up to be counted. 
As president of the women’s group of our Lutheran Church, I shall present the work 
there. I will start neighborhood coffee groups. Our son wants to help, or shall I say, be 
put to work.” Mrs. L.E. Martin, also of San Diego, reported that after she and her 
husband returned from the September School, “it was not until we took some definite 
steps in the right direction that we were able to attain a night’s sleep.” At least one 
observer put her sense of mission into purely religious terms: “I promise from this day 
forward to present my body as a living sacrifice to the cause of God and my country, and 
I pray that the Lord will give me the strength and wisdom to stand by the convicts [sic] 
that your able staff has brought alive in my head,” declared Elizabeth Courtney of La 
Jolla, California.'* 

If the letters from ordinary Americanists reprinted in the CACC’s newsletters 
were actually written by Americanists, rather than by the CACC itself — which seems 
likely, given that these letters match in tone many of the letters surviving in archives that 
were unquestionably written by Americanists and not altered in preparation for 
publication — then it appears that by the end of 1960 the anti-communism schools were 
resounding successes; many ordinary Americanists gratefully welcomed the opportunity 
to learn how to oppose communism in tangible ways. “No words can adequately 


describe the anti-Communism schools conducted in San Diego and Chicago,” wrote 


12 Letter from Chester E. Whittier, Solana Beach, California, to the CACC ; letter from Phillip A. Shelton, 
Lakeside, California, to the CACC; letter from Mrs. James G. O’Connell, San Diego, California, to the 
CACC; letter from Leona Betts to the CACC; letter from Mrs. L.E. Martin, San Diego, California, to the 
CACC; letter from Elizabeth Courtney, LaJolla, California, to the CACC. Reprinted in the CACC 
Newsletter, October 1960. 
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Schwarz in the CACC’s October 1960 newsletter. “In each city the registration was in 
excess of 2,000 and the conclusion of each school found hundreds dedicating themselves 


to a program of relentless activity to defeat the Communist enemy.” ”? 


Schwarz, 
moreover, maintained that the highly enthusiastic “letters of testimony” the CACC 
published in its newsletter were “selected at random from a great number” that had 
“flooded” the office, and so presented an accurate assessment of the parting thoughts of 
some of the schools’ attendees. Americanists attending the schools of anti-communism 
appeared to walk away energized, convinced that it was possible to defeat communism 
through education, understanding, and local action, and committed to doing all they could 
to ferret out communists in their communities, support the work of Americanist 
organizations, or oppose worldwide communism on the ground. These feelings set the 
stage for the dramatic outpouring of support and enthusiasm during and immediately after 


the 1960 Southern California School of Anti-Communism, one of the events which truly 


helped propel Schwarz and his anti-communism crusade onto the national stage. 


Walter Judd, Life, and the Southern California School of Anti-Communism 


The controversies and events that surrounded the Southern California School of 
Anti-Communism of 1961, which was one of the most important of the anti-communism 
schools, help both to demonstrate how important ordinary Americanists believed these 
sorts of activities and schools to be and to suggest the value that ordinary Americanists 


placed on those legislators who appeared to hold Americanist views. The School, which 





13 «A nti-Communism Schools,” CACC Newsletter, October 1960. 
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for four days at the end of August was broadcast nightly throughout the Los Angeles area 
on KTTV Channel Eleven, and which garnered hundreds of thousands of viewers, was 
affected by two controversies or concerns: first, even as the School got under way, it 
remained unclear whether the School’s culminating event, an address by Minnesota 
Republican Representative Walter H. Judd, a key conservative member of Congress, 
would even come off. (Judd, worried about Congress still being in session, and perhaps 
influenced by some negative publicity, doubted that he would be able to make it to Los 
Angeles to deliver his speech.) Second, the day after the School ended in triumph with 
Judd’s televised speech, which the CACC arranged to have Judd deliver from 
Washington, Life magazine slammed Schwarz and the CACC in a short article as 
pursuing “nonreligious ends,” promoting extremism, and profiting from the naiveté of 
ordinary anti-communists. School attendees, many of whom may certainly be described 
as Americanists, responded furiously to both of these circumstances. Their numerous 
telegrams and letters to Judd and to Schwarz demonstrate clearly that these attendees 
believed both that there were some American politicians still uncorrupted and eager to 
help the Americanist cause and that it was still possible for ordinary individuals to help 
defeat communism by holding seminars and listening to learned speakers. The lively 
response to the negative story in Life, moreover, suggests that Americanists in the early 
1960s were feeling both optimistic about their chances to fight communism and 
empowered by their newfound numbers. 

The first major problem facing the Southern California School of Anti- 
Communism was the possibility that it might end without a keynote address from a key 


conservative (and Americanist ally) in Washington. As Judd later wrote to Richard A. 
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Moore, the president of Times-Mirror Broadcasting of Los Angeles, which was 
responsible for airing coverage of the School on KTTV Channel Eleven, the 
congressman’s “promise” to deliver a speech at the School was really more of a polite 
fiction than a commitment. “I had told the sponsors in the summer when they first 
invited me to come that there was probably not more than a 10% chance of my fulfilling 
the engagement if Congress was still in Session,” he explained. “Frankly, I was a little 
provoked that so much advertising was given my appearance when they knew quite well 
that it was very conditional from the beginning . . ”'* At the last minute, as it became 
clear that he would not be able to escape his duties in Congress, Judd let Schwarz know 
that he would not be able to make it to Los Angeles to speak. 

The news that Judd was probably not going to be able to attend the Southern 
California School electrified many of the attendees, some of whom viewed Judd’s 
participation as a necessary element in opposing world communism or supporting 
Americanism. Many attendees actually sent Judd telegrams on August 31, the day 
scheduled for his talk, begging the congressman not to abandon the Americanist cause. 
“PLEASE COME TONIGHT YOUR SPEECHES NECESSARY CLIMAX. MILLIONS LISTENING. NEED 
NEW FOREIGN POLICY,” wrote Jenny Lind. Several of those sending telegrams argued that 
Judd was making a serious mistake in staying away in order to tend to congressional 
business. “THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE WAITING TO HEAR YOUR INFORMATIVE MESSAGE AT 


THE SCHOOL FOR ANTI-COMMUNISM WOULD MORE THAN SET OFF YOUR TIME AWAY FROM 





14 Letter from Judd to Richard A. Moore, President of Times-Mirror Broadcasting Company of Los 
Angeles — KTTV Channel Eleven, September 9, 1961. Hoover Institution Archives, Stanford University, 
Walter Henry Judd Papers, 1922-1988, Box 48, Folder “General, 1961, Correspondence, Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade”. 
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WASHINGTON PLEASE COME TODAY IMPORTANT FOR THE WELFARE OF AMERICA,” wrote 
three residents of Manhattan Beach, California. “MOST IMPORTANT ACTION IN NATION 
TAKING PLACE IN LOS ANGELES PLEASE MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO BE HERE,” added 
Hortense H. Carr. ““THE MOST IMPORTANT SPEECH OF YOUR CAREER SHOULD BE IN LOS 
ANGELES THURSDAY NIGHT,” concluded Hampton Rich of Arcadia, California. F.M. 
Stevenson was more explicit about the importance of Judd speaking — and was 
presumably more willing to pay by the word for the privilege of verbosity. “I BELIEVE 
CHRISTIANITY COMMUNISM CRUSADE FIRST BRIGHT LIGHT IN BATTLE AGAINST 
COMMUNISM,” he wrote. “YOUR SUPPORT IN HELPING THIS TO MUSHROOM MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN ANY LEGISLATION PRESENTLY BEFORE SENATE FUTURE OF COUNTRY 
MAY DEPEND ON PROGRAM YOU OWE IT TO THE FREE WORLD TO SUPPORT THIS PROGRAM BY 
YOUR PRESENCE.” The Americanist view of the situation was summed up succinctly by 
C.A. Marshall of Glendale, California: “AS A DEDICATED AMERICAN I RESPECTFULLY 
REQUEST YOU CONSIDER THE URGENCY AND NEED FOR YOUR APPEARANCE TONIGHT IN LOS 
ANGELES IN THE CAUSE OF AMERICANISM VERSUS COMMUNISM SINCERELY YOURS.” 

Bombarded with telegrams, and probably feeling trapped by the CACC’s 


extensive pre-School advertising campaign, Judd agreed to give his address to the School 





'S Telegram from Jenny Lind to Judd, August 31, 1961; telegram from Thomas W. Eagle, George C. 
Stewart, and Neil Fox, Jr., Manhattan Beach, California, to Judd, August 31, 1961; telegram to Judd from 
Hortense H. Carr, August 31, 1961; telegram from Hampton Rich, Arcadia, California, to Judd, August 31, 
1961; telegram to Judd from F.M. Stevenson, August 31, 1961; telegram from Mr. and Mrs. C.A. Marshall, 
Glendale, California, to Judd, August 31, 1961. Other messages, while less frantic than those suggesting 
that the School was the most important event in America and that Judd’s address was absolutely necessary 
in order to defeat communism, were no less clear that Judd was needed to cap off the School’s success. 
Telegram from John C. Fischer, Costa Mesa, California, to Judd, August 31, 1961; telegram from Carol 
Griffith to Judd, August 31, 1961; telegram from Grace Jennings, North Hollywood, California, to Judd, 
August 31, 1961; telegram from W.D. Webo and F.A. Blower to Judd, August 31, 1961. Hoover 
Institution Archives, Stanford University, Walter Henry Judd Papers, 1922-1988, Box 48, Folder “General, 
1961, Correspondence, Christian Anti-Communism Crusade”. 
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via a television hookup from Washington, D.C. The address was a success, in terms 
both of the reaction of the audience and of the sheer numbers who watched the speech in 
“person” or on their home televisions. The combination of the Richfield Oil Company’s 
television sponsorship of the School on KTTV and Judd’s electronically-delivered 
address had brought enormous attention to the CACC’s event. “As I mentioned to you on 
the telephone, you would have been thrilled if you could have been in the Sports Arena to 
see in person the remarkable reaction to your fine address on Thursday night,” wrote 
Moore, the president of the broadcasting company, to Judd shortly after the School 
ended. 

As you may have learned by now, KTTV pre-empted all of its prime hours 
of programming (7:30-10:00 PM) each of the four nights of the School in 
order to present the full sessions. It will cheer you to know that the 
reaction we have had surpasses anything we have experienced in our 
twelve years of operation. For instance, we had special audience surveys 
made on Wednesday and Thursday night and on both nights the anti- 
communism program topped everything on the air including the major 
network entertainment programs. During the half-hour that you were on, 


for instance, you were first in the time period . . . The survey people 
estimate that you had an audience of approximately one million people . . 


99 


“Thank you for taking the trouble to write about my small part in the Anti- 
Communism School in Los Angeles last week,” Judd wrote in reply, clearly taking great 
satisfaction in the positive reaction to his speech. “This is the kind of demonstration of 
genuine patriotism, as contrasted with flag waving that our country needs to pull it 


through its present severe testing.”'° 





16 Letter to Judd from Richard A. Moore, President of Times-Mirror Broadcasting Company of Los 
Angeles — KTTV Channel Eleven, September 5, 1961; letter to Moore from Judd, September 9, 1961. 
Hoover Institution Archives, Stanford University, Walter Henry Judd Papers, 1922-1988, Box 48, Folder 
“General, 1961, Correspondence, Christian Anti-Communism Crusade”. 
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Moore wasn’t the only one to offer positive reviews of Judd’s address; indeed, 
Judd’s talk merited numerous enthusiastic and even exuberant responses from those who 
had watched from the audience or on their televisions. “Our prayers were answered!” 
declared Jenny Lind, one of those who had sent a telegram to Judd urging that the 
congressman come to Los Angeles. “As I said in my telegram, we needed you, and a 
way was found for you to speak . . . you were able to reach many millions instead of the 
sixteen thousand which the Sports Arena can seat. Thanks for a dynamic speech!” 
Lind’s letter, while almost gushing, does not compare to some of the other responses 
Judd received, the authors of which clearly viewed Judd as an essential soldier in the 
fight against communism and even Satan himself. “Your televised speech from 
Washington was to me one of the highlights of Dr. Schwarz’ Southern California School 
of Anti-Communism,” wrote Emelyn P. Perrifield of Malibu, California. “So few people 
understand that the battle we are fighting is between the forces of Christ and anti-Christ, 
between good and evil; that Communism is merely a new label in the two thousand year 
old battle to destroy Christ. Perhaps we should have more missionaries in Congress!” 
“We are very glad that at last an organization such as the School has been established to 
alert the public to the evil of Communism,” wrote four couples who had been in 
attendance at the school. “We know, however, that our time is short — pitifully short — 
and we need more people who will publicly affirm their belief in our way of life...” 
“Our heartfelt thanks,” added Helen Van Wagenen, who watched the speech from home. 


“We sincerely hope this Anti-Communism School will spread all over the U.S.A. and that 
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men such as you and the others working on this cause can alert us all before it is too 
late.” 

Certainly, some of those who wrote to Judd to thank him for speaking were 
Americanists, or at the least held conspiracist and Americanist-like views. “It is 
astounding at the people one encounters [sic] who are either burying their heads in 
wishful thinking or who have conceded that eventual capitulation is inevitable,” wrote 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Swain in thanking Judd for his speech. “They cite the 
president’s inability to engage in positive action, his apparent fear of offending the 
communist forces, the never ending State Department and intelligence blunders, legal 
rulings that favor communist inroads in every case, inability to cope with student 
subversion or riotous demonstrations, free access to our mails for distributing communist 
propaganda, and the apparent ease with which the reds are winning IN THIS COUNTRY 
every round in which they bend their energies.” The Swains clearly saw Judd, as they 
saw themselves, as being among those who would take action to fight communism at 
home rather than simply wait for communist forces and infiltrators to seize all power. In 
responding to communism, moreover, the Swains had a clear plan: “We believe the State 
Department should be thoroughly investigated by congress,” they wrote. “Such colossal 
blunders over the past twenty years could not have been accidental... .” Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Schmitt of Redlands, California similarly wrote Judd to express their 


appreciation for his talk, and similarly suggested that there was something odd about 


17 Letter to Judd from Jenny Lind, September 4, 1961; letter to Judd from Emelyn P. Perrifield Malibu, 
California, September 1, 1961; letter to Judd from Ethel and Nora Hicky, Jessie and Louis Bachthaler, 
Helen and Harry Kathy, and Violette and Olin Crabtree, September 6, 1961; letter to Judd from Helen Van 
Wagenen, September, 1961. Hoover Institution Archives, Stanford University, Walter Henry Judd Papers, 
1922-1988, Box 48, Folder “General, 1961, Correspondence, Christian Anti-Communism Crusade”. 
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some of the members of the United States State Department. “We have been concerned 
and worried over the events of the past fifteen years or so, particularly the systematic 
reoccurrence of the almost identical boo-boos made by our State Department, only with 
different countries and situations involved,” explained the Schmitts. “Also, the insistence 
of every administration during that time to keep certain of these gentlemen intact in one 
capacity or another. We would beg of you to do all within your power to have an 
investigation made of this department to ferret out all of these gentlemen and rid the 
Department of them once and for all . . .”'> While not all attendees at the CACC’s 
schools would necessarily have described themselves as Americanists, many clearly did 
share a sense that the greatest danger to the United States lay in the spread of communist 
influence inside the country, rather than in the growing military power of the Soviet 
Union and China in the rest of the world. 

Not only did Judd’s speech win rave reviews, but the School as a whole — and 
Schwarz, the CACC, and the CACC’s supporters — came in for significant praise as well 
from observers who took the opportunity to reiterate their own Americanists concerns. 
“No true American could go away from these meetings or turn from their TV set without 
being tremendously impressed and anxious to do his part in combating the enemy known 
as Communism which has been and is continually threatening us and our way of life,” 
wrote Gordon R. Hahn, a Los Angeles city councilman, to Charles S. Jones, the president 


of the Richfield Oil Company, which had sponsored the broadcast of the School on 





18 Letter from Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Swain, South Gate, California, to Judd, September 4, 1961; letter 
from Mr. and Mrs. William H. Schmitt, Redlands, California to Judd, September 5, 1961. Hoover 
Institution Archives, Stanford University, Walter Henry Judd Papers, 1922-1988, Box 48, Folder “General, 
1961, Correspondence, Christian Anti-Communism Crusade”. 
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KTTV Channel Eleven. “How thankful we should be to Dr. Fred C. Schwarz for his 
foresight and courage in keeping the people informed, jarring them from their apathy, and 
instilling hope and a desire to spread the truth.” “Congratulations on taking a firm stand 
in your wholehearted support given to the [School],” wrote one observer to Samuel 
Yorty, the mayor of Los Angeles. “I had no connection whatsoever with the Christian 
Anti-Communism Crusade, so I have no ax to grind, other than a real concern for the way 
our leadership has been drifting in connection with the Communist conspiracy.””” 
Birchers too used their MMMs to praise Schwarz and the School to Belmont, indicating 
in doing so the importance they placed on the message that ordinary Americans could 
help to fight communism. “[It] was terrific,” wrote a Bircher from Newhall, California. 
“The big question seems to be can millions of American amateur anti-Communist 
fighters mount an offensive against thousands of Commie professionals among us that 
will save our freedoms from their hammer blows? I believe we can — if we educate 
ourselves into using our millions of ballots for freedom to fight them with. That will do 


the trick.”*! One couple from Garden Grove, California agreed with Westman that the 


School had been a great success at activating people “who have never had the slightest 





1 Letter from Gordon R Hahn, Councilman, 8th District, of the City Council of Los Angeles, to Charles S. 
Jones, President of Richfield Oil Corporation, Los Angeles, California, September 5, 1961. Hoover 
Institution Archives, Stanford University, Walter Henry Judd Papers, 1922-1988, Box 48, Folder “General, 
1961, Correspondence, Christian Anti-Communism Crusade”. 


20 Letter from censored author to the Hon. Samuel Yorty, Mayor, City of Los Angeles, September 6, 1961. 
FBI LA File 62-4580, “Christian Anti-Communism Crusade,” section 1. 


21 IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Newhall, California, October 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 
6, “Tim Welch”. 
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interest or concern in the Communist threat.” They suggested that the JBS seize the 
opportunity “for an even stronger drive for JBS membership.” ” 

Of course, not all observers of the School were as pleased with how the program 
had gone; some, indeed, found that the Americanist message that ordinary individuals 
could take part in fighting communist was creating serious problems once the schools 
were over and was fostering hatred of communism rather than enthusiasm for the 
strengths of American democracy. In advance of the School, as his name was being used 
widely for publicity purposes, Judd found himself in dialogue with various Californians 
horrified by what one, William W. Bartlett, the minister of the South Hills United 
Presbyterian Church of Pomona, California, referred to as a “school of hatred.” Bartlett’ s 
concern, it seems clear, sprang out of his encounters with those who had attended one of 
the CACC schools and emerged with a burning desire to unmask communists. “I confess 
that I had not attended any of these so-called ‘schools,’ wrote Bartlett in disdain, adding 
that he had heard Schwarz speak and knew something about the CACC. “My experience 
had consisted chiefly in endeavoring to deal with problems created by people returning 
from such ‘schools,’ who considered it their duty to ferret out and label as communists 
those among their church brethren and neighbors whom they may not like.” Adding that 
Judd’s address was “magnificent,” Bartlett nonetheless concluded that much of the 
program consisted of “passionate oratory, heated invective, wild charges, by fear 
weakened, hate ridden men.” “My chief thought at the end of the week,” Bartlett added, 


“was a regret that someone could not have had thirty minutes on that youth night to have 





2 IBS MMM, [names expurgated], Garden Grove, California, October 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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talked about the fine things in America, to have sent those young people home as 


bubbling with enthusiasm for America as they were boiling with hatred for communism . 
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Ironically, given criticisms of Schwarz as an extremist anti-communist, at least 
one observer saw something more sinister in the School than even the purported links to 
hatred identified by Bartlett. “[A woman from Garden Grove, California] called this 
office to quote ‘put her mind at ease,’” wrote a Los Angeles-based FBI agent on a 
September 3, 1961 complaint form. “She stated she heard a lady name unk., make the 


statement that Dr. Schwarz was a communist quote ‘dupe’ . . . [and she] believes it was a 


communist conspiracy to hold the anti-red school in the Los Angeles sports arena.” 


After talking about Schwarz’s supposed link to a communist infiltrator, the FBI agent 
added, the informant “said this was sure a load off of her chest and believed she could 
rest with piece [sic] of mind.” In the “Action Recommended” box of the form, the agent 


suggested that the complaint should simply be filed.” 


3 Letter to Judd from William W. Bartlett, South Hills United Presbyterian Church of Pomona, California, 
date unclear, though probably shortly after August 31, 1961. Hoover Institution Archives, Stanford 
University, Walter Henry Judd Papers, 1922-1988, Box 225, “Communism and Anti-Communism 
Correspondence, 1961-1975”. 


4 FBI Complaint, September 3, 1961, 8:24 PM, about Fred Schwarz. FBI LA File 62-4580, “Christian 
Anti-Communism Crusade,” section 1. 


°° Schwarz was not the only anti-communist or Americanist to be falsely accused of being a communist. In 
December of 1961, for example, Joseph D. Nalitz of Scottsdale, Arizona wrote to FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover asking whether it was true that Smoot “was a member of the Communist Party when he was let out 
or resigned from the F.B.I.” Nalitz noted that he had learned of Smoot’s supposed nefarious connections 
“by a person who claims to be in the security department of our plant.” Joseph D. Nalitz, Scottsdale, 
Arizona, to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, December 12, 1961. The FBI apparently then contacted the 
letter-writer in order to deny the rumor. “He stated he was glad to learn that SMOOT was not a member of 
the Communist Party as he had heard such a rumor, stating he had received it second or third hand and 
could not pin the rumor down to a source,” wrote the SAC of the Phoenix FBI office. The writer then 
stated that he “felt that when he was troubled in these matters that the FBI was the best place to seek 
advice.” FBI “Air Tel” from SAC, Phoenix FBI office, to Director, FBI, December 29, 1961. FBI Files, 
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If the first major problem facing the Southern California School of Anti- 

Communism, Judd’s inability to leave Washington to give his keynote address, was 
solved to the satisfaction of most observers, solving the second problem confronting the 
School — or, at least, the School’s reputation — required more than a television hookup to 
Memorial Stadium. Schwarz and the CACC came out of the School, which by almost 
any standard appeared to be a great success, only to be faced the next day with a short but 
biting article in Life condemning attendees at the schools as “Far-right revivalists.” “A 
new kind of ‘revival meeting’ serving the nonreligious ends of an outfit called the 
‘Christian Anti-Communism Crusade’ is being held with full hullabaloo and political 
portent in Los Angeles this week,” Life reported. Even while noting that Schwarz “‘tries 
to appear less extreme” than the John Birch Society, and that Schwarz publicly 
disavowed Birchism, the magazine added that the CACC’s local steering committees 


have often included “known Birchers.” Schwarz, the article concluded, “an Australian 


“Dan Smoot Reports (1955-64),” File # 62-102576, Section 3. In May of 1960, a California resident wrote 
to Hoover asking about the John Birch Society. “I am very favorably impressed with the group,” the 
resident explained, “however, a friend who learned of my interest in the Society has declared that she has 
heard that it is Communist inspired. I find this hard to believe but certainly do not want to be a part of any 
activity that is so inspired.” Letter from [censored], California, to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, May 9, 
1960. FBI Files, “John Birch Society,” LA File # 100-59001. The FBI actually received many such letters 
expressing concern that the Society might be communist. Explaining that she was interested in joining the 
JBS, another California woman wrote Hoover in August of 1960, explaining that her “husband says that 
now days so many patriotic sounding organizations are just Communist fronts and for me not to join 
anything without checking with you first.” The writer’s desire to do something to fight communism is 
palpable: “I think everything possible should be done to awaken people to the Communist threat,” she 
wrote, “and I want to help support an organization such as this one, if it bona fide.” Letter from [censored], 
California, to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, August 18, 1960. FBI Files, “John Birch Society,” LA File # 
100-59001. At least one letter demonstrates that Americans might self-identify as Americanists, even if 
they were wary of the Birch Society. “I am American born, and chiefly interested in my own country, and 
true Americanism,” wrote one resident of the El Patio Del Mar Motel in Santa Barbara, California in 
August of 1960. “I am told that the co-founder of the above society, Mr. Welch, was formerly a 
communist.” Letter from [censored], Santa Barbara, California, to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, August 
31, 1960. FBI Files, “John Birch Society,” LA File # 100-59001. 
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evangelist gone secular,” preaches “doomsday by Communism in 1973 unless every 
American starts distrusting his neighbor as a possible Communist or ‘comsymp’ . . a 

The response to the Life article was immediate and powerful, and was not 
confined to Schwarz’s closest allies. “If there was ever a case of biased reporting, this is 
it,” noted columnist George Todt in the Los Angeles Evening Herald Express on 
September 7, 1961. “The eager-beaver Life reporter who dreamed up that hashish only 
reveals himself to be tarred with the same brush of hysterical emotionalism with which he 
attempts to daub JBS so unfairly.””’ “Life Magazine must have been startled by the 
number of angry protests,” observed Schwarz in the CACC’s November-December 1961 
newsletter. “I have no way of knowing how many letters were written but suspect they 
would have numbered in the thousands. Many sent copies of their letter to the Christian 


: ; 28 
Anti-Communism Crusade...” 


The letters generally made the point that Life had 
insinuated that Schwarz was motivated only by money, and had incorrectly represented 
Schwarz’s opinions. Almost as an aside, these letters also generally restated various 
aspects of Americanist philosophy. “I attended every lecture,” wrote United States Air 
Force First Lieutenant Leo Barnes in a letter to Life, “and at no time did Dr. Schwarz 
advocate mutual distrust among neighbors. He did say that the sin of Communism, of 


Marxism-Leninism, has been and is, world domination. Their methods are anything and 


everything that will further their cause. They move on many fronts, e.g., military, 





26 “Far-right revivalists,” Life, September 1, 1961, 39. 


*7 George Todt, “George Todt’s Opinion: The Anti-Red Schools,” Los Angeles Evening Herald Express, 
September 7, 1961. 


28 «Life Magazine,” CACC Newsletter, November-December 1961. 
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intellectual, political, economic, religious, etc., and that we must oppose them on each 
and every level.””” “I am very curious to know if the author of this article was in the 
same meetings [as the rest of us at the School],” wrote another Americanist in a response 
copied to, among others, President Kennedy, Los Angeles Mayor Yorty, and Schwarz — 
and so, inadvertently, the FBI. “Assuming he was, I think it’s fair to say he is a proud 
Communist . . . the tenor and content of the article used the tried-and-true method of the 
Communists of discrediting the principle speakers and the content of their messages.” 
“Having had the opportunity to attend,” echoed Michael R. Hawkins of Altadena, 
California, in a letter published in Life three weeks after the original article. “I would like 
to point out that at no time during the five days of the school were we ever told . . . to 
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distrust our “neighbor as a possible Communist or ‘comsymp.’” Hawkins then capped off 
his thus-far reasonable letter with an ironic observation about the author of the original 
Life article. “The person who wrote this,” Hawkins concluded, “was simply not telling 
the truth and is possibly working for the Communist criminal conspiracy.” “If only our 
free press would strengthen Americanism rather than sensationalizing the smearing of 


patriotic societies and lulling our complacent Americans to sleep!” wrote R.E. DeMille of 


Arcadia, California. “Our citizens need to be informed of the activities of our liberal 





? Letter from 1/Lt. Leo Barnes, Boron AF Station, California to Life, fall 1961. Reprinted in the CACC 
Newsletter, November-December 1961. 


30 Letter from [censored] to Editor, Life, September 1, 1961. FBI LA File 62-4580, “Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade,” section 1. The author of the letter went onto discuss his suspicion that Life, in part 
because of its historical ties to former editor Whittaker Chambers, had been infiltrated by communists. “In 
recent years, I have been amazed at how often Life Magazine (of course, this includes Time also) is on the 
wrong side of the issue where the Communists are concerned . . . you professed to have ‘purged’ your 
editorial staff so that the Communists have been cleaned out. Personally, I don’t believe it, and I don’t 
think anyone who understands even to a small degree the Communist menace and how they operate believe 
that you have cleaned them out.” 
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state department.” Mrs. W.S. Vanpoyck of Miami, Florida, shared DeMille’s perception 
that the American media disproportionately sought to attack Americanists. “First it was 
Joe McCarthy, then the House Committee on Un-American Activities, Robert Welch, and 
Major General Edwin Walker,” she wrote. “Now, Dr. Schwarz. Their transgression? 
Love of country, that is all.”*! 

Life was clearly surprised by the reaction to their short article, and — perhaps 
prompted, as Schwarz suggested in the November-December 1961 CACC newsletter, by 
numerous subscribers cancelling subscriptions and having the money remitted to the 
CACC -— sought to make amends in as public a way as possible. “Life was mistaken in 
stating that Dr. Schwarz is urging every American to distrust his neighbor,” wrote the 
magazine’s editors in response to one of the letters to the editor published in the 
September 22, 1961 issue. “Life does not impugn the motives of Dr. Schwarz and his 
supporters, but strongly disagrees with their emphasis. Life believes that the principal 
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danger to our liberties comes outside America, not within.” The magazine also abased 


itself in an even more public manner when Schwarz and the CACC followed up the 
Southern California School of Anti-Communism with an October 1961 rally in the 
Hollywood Bowl billed as “Hollywood’s Answer to Communism.” At this event, C.D. 


Jackson, vice president of Time, Inc., and the publisher of Life magazine, stood and 


3! Letter from Michael R. Hawkins, Altadena, California, to Life, September 1961; letter from R.E. 
DeMille, Arcadia, California, to Life, September 1961; letter from Mrs. W.S. Vanpoyck, Miami, Florida, to 
Life, September 1961. Reprinted in “Letters to the Editors,” Life, September 22, 1961, 11. Life also 
published one letter which agreed with the article’s view of Schwarz and the CACC. “As a recent witness 
to the spectacle of [the School], wrote George Hlavka of Los Angeles, California, “Td like to thank you 
for your sharp insight in correctly labeling this outfit for what it is.” Letter from to Georgia Hlavka, Los 
Angeles, California, to Life, September 1961. Reprinted in “Letters to the Editors,” Life, September 22, 
1961, 11. 


3? Editorial note, “Letters to the Editors,” Life, September 22, 1961, 11. 
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publicly apologized to Schwarz in front of the thousands of attendees and the many more 
watching on television. “Dr. Schwarz will be subject to over simplified [sic] 
misinterpretation,” Jackson said. “Regretfully, my own magazine recently published an 


oversimplified misinterpretation. I believe we were wrong and I am profoundly sorry.”*° 


Americanist Views of Robert Welch 

As the founder and leader of the Birch Society, Robert Welch was clearly one of 
the most important figures on the Americanist right. Numerous JBS MMMs from the 
early 1960s reflect the fact that to be an Americanist, and especially to be a member of 
the Birch Society, was to know that Welch was an inescapable part of one’s political life. 
These messages also demonstrate, however, that even while the majority of Birchers 
appeared to view Welch as a great American hero and even as a godsend, by the early 
1960s some Americanists and members of the Birch Society had become ambivalent 
about the iconoclastic Birch Society leader. 

For many Birchers, the MMM was a vehicle through which to express thanks to 
or praise of Welch. Few of these messages suggested that Birch Society members 
viewed Welch as the “Fuehrer,” as the Literary Gazette of Moscow charged in April of 
1961.** Instead, the authors of these MMMs generally believed that Welch saw the 
problem of communism more clearly than did anyone else, that Welch was serving as an 


inspiration to hundreds of thousands or millions of American patriots, and even that 





3 “Anti-Red Rally Told to Seek ‘Total Victory’,” Los Angeles Times, October 17, 1961. 


* Lawrence C. Hutchins, The John Birch Society and United States Foreign Policy (New York: Pageant 
Press, Inc., 1968), 231-32, quoting Fuehrer Welch and His Society, Literary Gazette of Moscow, April 4, 
1961. 
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Welch personally embodied the fight against communist, atheist, world domination. “I 
had the privilege of hearing Mr. Welch speak in Garden City on Oct 9" and found him, 
along with the others who were with me, a great source of inspiration” reported a Bircher 
from Patchogue, New York. “We were all tremendously impressed by [the Garden City 
speech],” wrote a member from Wethersfield, Connecticut, “and if 99% of those in the 
audience weren’t convinced that the communist conspiracy was so very real right here in 
America --- then God help them. My admiration and respect for Robert Welch for that 
memorable evening was never so high. God Bless Him.” Much of the member support 
for Welch was on account of the undeniably entertaining Bulletins that issued monthly 
from his pen in Belmont. “Mr. Welch — just when discouragement seems to begin to 
invade, out comes the Bulletin and my vigor is renewed, my spirit is refreshed, and all the 
sincerity of feeling about this cause returns. God bless and reward you abundantly,” 
wrote Mrs. Ted Keeshen of Bellaire, Texas in October of 1961. The September 1961 
Bulletin about which Keeshen was writing was apparently very popular, as additional 
MMMs suggest. “The September bulletin is just worthy of great congratulations” wrote 
Blanche B. Daly of Cambridge, Massachusetts. “Congratulations on the wonderful 
September bulletin,” echoed Margaret Clarkin of Tulsa, Oklahoma. “They are all good, 
but this is superb.” 
35 JBS AIMM Dae eabar Paie New York, October 1961; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], 
Wethersfield, Connecticut, October 1961. The Garden City talk was certainly not the only appearance that 
merited Welch positive comments. “I had the pleasure of hearing and meeting Mr. Welch in person when 
he was in Columbus on June 14, [1961],” wrote a Bircher from Cleveland, Ohio. “It was an experience I 
will never forget and I wish to express my appreciation for the time he took to personally greet each of us 
after the meeting.” JBS MMM, [redacted], Cleveland, Ohio, September 1961; JBS MMM, Mrs. Ted 
Keeshen, Bellaire, Texas, October 1961; JBS MMM, Mrs. Blanche B. Daly, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


September 1961; JBS MMM, Margaret Clarkin, Tulsa, Oklahoma, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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Welch also won approbation for his undeniable talent for devising seemingly- 
unobjectionable ways of spreading Americanist ideas that nonetheless had the effect of 
infuriating the Society’s opponents. “Has long been my opinion you leaders were 
nothing short of brilliant, but feel it necessary to state the Essay idea is nothing short of 
genius,” wrote Mary Jo Betts of Alamogordo, New Mexico in September of 1961.°° 
Betts was referring to Welch’s idea for holding an essay contest “for this fall’s army of 
undergraduates” with $2,500 worth of prizes to be awarded to the best essays explaining 
why Earl Warren should be impeached as chief justice of the Supreme Court.’ This idea 
of a seemingly innocuous essay contest evoked the wrath of numerous establishment 
figures, and more than repaid the Society in free (though often negative) publicity on the 
“Impeach Earl Warren” campaign. “Fancy the ensuing wrath!” the National Review 
reported in amusement on August 19, 1961, reporting the anger with which the president 
of the American Bar Association departed from prepared remarks to denounce the 
contest.” Welch’s talent for writing amusing bulletins and letters and tweaking the noses 
of anti-Americanists sometimes won him near-worshipful praise. “I hope you never tire 
of our saying: Thank God for the John Birch Society, Robert Welch, and the entire staff,” 


wrote a couple from Jennings, Louisiana. Eddy D. Field II of Los Angeles was less 


°° JBS MMM, Mary Jo Betts, Alamogordo, New Mexico, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 6, “Tim Welch”. Mary Jo was in Alamogordo because her husband, Edwin James (Jim) Betts, who 
had retired as a major from the United States Army in 1957, was working as a civilian contractor at the 
local air force base. 


7 «Agenda for August,” JBS Bulletin, August 1961, 5. 
38 Mr. Seymour Complains,” National Review Bulletin, August 19, 1961, 4. “National Review believes 


the efforts to impeach Earl Warren are futile and wrongheaded,” continued the article. “But we cannot see 
any objection to an essay contest arguing that Warren should be impeached — or honored.” 
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flowery but no less clear in his own message: “GOD BLESS YOU AND LOVE 
YOU!!!!"°° 

Of course, not all Birchers writing MMMs were as pleased with the activities, 
positions, and foibles of the Society’s leader as were members like Betts and Field. 
Some criticism — repeated by many observers, both Americanists and opponents of the 
Birch Society — focused on Welch’s speaking style, which had the potential to be rather 
boring. “Everyone very pleased” with an October 9, 1961 session with Welch in Garden 
City, wrote a Bircher from Long Island. “Exception: Many thought Mr. Welch’s speech 
too long and rambling. I have only the greatest admiration for him and all he has done, 
but must agree on this point.” Others expressed concern about Welch’s habit of 
expressing scorn for some of those who disagreed with the Society or those — and again, 
there were many — whom Welch believed could not match him for intellect. “As a recent 
member of your Society I am busily engaged in reading the literature . . . which I find 
excellent,” wrote Lottie R. Best of Melbourne, Florida in October of 1961. “However... 
I am sorry to read the sentence where you designate your critics ‘as mentally destitute’ — 
“straining their inadequate cerebral equipment.’ I feel that to make these remarks is 
unwise and not according to the Christ principle . .. We must be vigilant and not stoop — 
in our efforts to rise.” Still other Birchers expressed doubt about Welch’s judgment — 


even while explicitly praising it. “I was happy to see that Mr. Welch felt encouraged by 


°° IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Jennings, Louisiana, September 1961; JBS MMM, Eddy D. Field II, Los 
Angeles, California, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. Field later 
went on to publish a chapter arguing that Freemasory, with which had been affiliated in the past, was not 
commensurate with Christianity. Eddy D. Field II and Eddy D. Field III, “Freemasonry and the Christian,” 
in Robert L. Thomas, The Master's Perspective on Contemporary Issues (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregal 
Publications, 1998). 
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the awakening of the American public and the growth of our Society,” wrote a Society 
member from Phoenix, Arizona in September of 1961. “I have great faith in his 
judgment. However, all indications are that the U.S. is already ‘occupied’. I am fearful 
of what the coming session of the UN will bring forth. “° 

In relation to the total numbers of MMMs that have survived from this period, 
those criticizing Welch directly might seem relatively unimportant, but in an openly 
authoritarian organization such as the JBS such concerns could not be too far from 
rejecting some of the Society’s core beliefs. Certainly, concerns about Welch’s extreme 
opinions and occasional supercilious style had real effects, and led some members to 
consider what the Birch Society might look like and accomplish with a less obvious tie to 
Welch. “At our November [1961] meetings several members suggested making 


American Opinion available for wider reader acceptance by omitting the name Robert 





Welch,” reported a Bircher from Cardiff by the Sea, California. “Group divided on this, 
but some felt it would not be read at all by many who saw the author’s name. This is not 


my opinion, but would there be any possibility of having some plain?”*! 


Americanist Allies 


4 IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Long Island, New York, October 1961; JBS MMM, Lottie R. Best, 
Melbourne, Florida, October 1961; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Phoenix, Arizona, September 1961. 
JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. In 1957, Best wrote a letter to the editor of The 
Aberree, a somewhat irreverent Scientology news “ “zine” expressing admiration for the newspaper’ s 
coverage of the “important developments” in Scientology “since 'Dianetics' appeared.” The Aberree 2 
(March 1956), 20. 


41 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Cardiff by the Sea, California, January 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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Mainstream views of Americanist organizations, and particularly of the John 
Birch Society, seemed to swing wildly between two contradictory poles: even while some 
liberal and conservative critics of Americanist organizations suggested that Americanists 
were isolated and fragmented, others (or, oddly, sometimes the same critics) also 
suggested that Americanist organizations were part of a much greater, unified, right-wing 
conspiracy.” The truth, at least in the eyes of Americanists themselves, appeared to lie 
somewhere in between. Ordinary Americanists liked the idea that Americanist 
organizations and leaders were united in a single cause, but they were also clearly aware 
that cooperation between Americanist organizations was sometimes sorely lacking. 
Several of the surviving JBS MMMs from the early 1960s demonstrate clearly this 
feeling among Americanists that they were part of a large political and social movement 
that could — if only united — rise to power in the United States and truly engage in 
effective anti-communism. “I believe it is time to call together the heads of the various 
anti-communist groups, Dr. Schwarz, Dean Manion, etc., together with the few 
conservative Congressmen, Mr. [John] Tower, Edgar Heistand, John Rousselot, Sen. 
Goldwater, Walter Judd, Sen [Thomas] Dodd etc., and map out a plan of action which 
would funnel the activities of all the conservatives national-wide into a few gigantic 
moves,” wrote Dr. and Mrs. Lester E. Nichols of Palmdale, California in November of 


1961. “We need national leadership, publicly announced in my opinion.” This desire for 


£ For examples of authors holding these seemingly-conflicting views, see Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. 
Epstein, Danger on the Right (New York: Random House, 1964); Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Forster, 
Report on the John Birch Society, 1966. (New York: Random House, 1966); Benjamin R. Epstein and 
Arnold Forster, The Radical Right: Report on the John Birch Society and Its Allies (New York: Random 
House, 1966, 1967); Gerald Schomp, Birchism Was My Business (London: The MacMilllan Company, 
1970). 
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effective, united Americanist action could even strain the loyalty of Birchers to their 
organization. In September of 1961, for example, Dr. and Mrs. Marven J. Reitz of 
Newport Beach, California wrote that the Birch Society was placing too much stress on 
recruiting new members. “The JBS,” they wrote, “[should] stress instead the dedication 
toward principle and Americanism. Members who are not dedicated to saving their 
country are of little use, either to the country or the society.” The Reitzes concluded their 
message by noting that they believed that the Birch Society should stress action “as well 
as education,” and that there should also be a liaison between the Birch Society and other 
anti-Communist organizations. Apparently, for the Reitzes, as well as some other 
Birchers, already by 1961 the Birch Society’s overwhelming commitment to recruitment 
and education campaigns in place of more mainstream political action was wearing a bit 
thin. 

In addition to mentioning their desires for more concerted and unified 
Americanist action, Birchers in the early 1960s peppered Belmont with questions and 
comments about particular organizations and individuals perceived to be Americanist 
themselves. These questions and comments broke down fairly evenly into three 
categories: (1) messages seeking information about or expressing praise for organizations 
already approved of by Welch and the JBS Research Department; (2) messages urging 
the Birch Society to come out in favor of a particular group or leader; and (3) messages 
aggressively seeking Belmont’s approval for JBS members to do work for other 


Americanist or ultra-conservative anti-communist groups. Among the individuals and 





4 IBS MMM, Dr. and Mrs. Lester E. Nichols, Palmdale, California, November 1961; JBS MMM, Dr. and 
Mrs. Marven J. Reitz, Newport Beach, California, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, 
“Tim Welch”. 
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organizations mentioned were Schwarz and the CACC, Clarence Manion, Billy James 
Hargis, Kent and Phoebe Courtney and their Conservative Society of America, Dan 
Smoot, and Edwin Walker. 

As their MMMs demonstrate, some Birchers were very concerned with the 
relationship between the Society and other Americanist organizations and leaders. Some 
Birchers were almost indignant in their attempts to gain information, to which they 
believed that they should have been privy, about allied or associated Americanists. 
“According to newspapers in “Echoes of the Convention’ Dr. Billy James Hargis is an 
advisor to the JBS,” wrote Birch Society chapter leader Mrs. C.L. Newsom of Hereford, 
Texas in September of 1961. “This was not denied in any comments written by Hargis in 
‘Echoes’. If he is an advisor, why haven’t members been informed?” Most messages of 
this sort, however, simply expressed satisfaction with the works of other, approved, 
Americanists. “Am proud to report that after several months of effort, a local radio 
station, WEZY, 1380 KC, Cocoa, Fla. Has agreed to program ‘The Manion Forum’ for 
one year with or without a paid sponsor,” wrote retired army colonel W.A. Weddell of 
Merritt Island, Florida early in 1962. “The JBS is not involved in any way but all our 
members are much pleased that this fine patriotic program is to be a regular feature in this 
area.” Some JBS members saw in the activities of other Americanists good prospects for 
the expansion of JBS membership or influence. Birch Society chapter leader Claude D. 


Pressler of Houston, Texas, wrote Belmont to report on how “encouraging” it was to see 
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Dan Smoot on television in Portland, Oregon, “whereas as yet he has not been able to 
penetrate Houston.” 

Certainly not all JBS MMMs about other Americanist organizations were 

complimentary, or even simply inquisitive. In several surviving MMMs from the period 
between 1960 and the beginning of 1962 Birchers expressed anger, concern, and doubt 
about many Americanist leaders and groups. Given the JBS’s conspiracist views, it 
seems likely that other Birchers were regarding supposedly anti-communist conservatives 
with special caution, lest those “Americanists” turn out to be part of, rather than 
opponents of, the conspiracy. Nonetheless, the concerns expressed about Americanist 
groups in the MMMs from the early 1960s were more about philosophical, ideological, 
and even financial differences than they were about problems of conspiracy. Not 
surprisingly, Kent and Phoebe Courtney, the self-aggrandizing founders of the CSA, 
came in for some of this criticism. “Kent Courtney & Associates” do not agree with the 
JBS that Americanists should support Senators Tower and Goldwater, wrote Gordon W. 
Allen in November of 1961. “They are accusing Goldwater of being only a fair-weather 
conservative .. . I regret now having contributed to the cost of a much-needed General 
Walker expose book put out by Courtney’s organization when money — in fact — from the 
same treasury is used to slam Goldwater.” Allen spoke for many Americanists when he 
announced his concerns that disagreement on the right would have drastic consequences 
for the Americanist cause. “Time is of the essence in routing the communists and the 


best tools presently available must be used. Divided we will perish. Difference of 





“4 IBS MMM, Mrs. C.L. Newsom, Hereford, Texas, September 1961; JBS MMM, Col. W.A. Weddell 
(Ret.), Merritt Island, Florida, exact date unclear, though presumably from early 1962; JBS MMM, Claude 
D. Pressler, Houston, Texas, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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opinion is healthy, of course, but let’s hope Courtney doesn’t go off on a tangent and 
dissipate our strength in this critical time.” Billy James Hargis, the anti-Communist 
founder of the Christian Crusade, also merited some criticism from Birch members.” “I 
attended two excellent lectures by him recently, but found his money making techniques 
objectionable,” wrote Mary E. Williamson of Hereford, Texas. “That others were also 
offended was obvious.” Williamson reported that Gilbert Lamb, the owner of KMUL 
radio station in Muleshoe, Texas had after eighteen months of carrying Hargis’ s 
Christian Crusade radio program free of charge cancelled the program because of a 
“nasty” fundraising letter from Hargis. “Although I don’t blame Mr. Lamb, I am sorry to 
see good conservatives fall out,” Williamson observed. 46 

Birchers writing about Americanist leaders and organizations other than the JBS 
were most concerned in the early 1960s with the fate and career of former general Edwin 
Walker, who had essentially retired in disgrace from the United States Army after being 
criticized for holding Birch-style education campaigns for his troops in Germany. 
Walker’s case attracted a great deal of attention both among mainstream observers and 
the members of the Americanist right, as it pitted Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
and various legislators, including Arkansas Senator J. W. Fulbright, against far more 
conservative senators such as Strom Thurmond and Barry Goldwater. McNamara, 


Fulbright, and their allies believed that American military leaders should not take partisan 


4 Hargis would go on in the 1970s to face charges of sexual immorality after two of his former students at 
American Christian College compared notes on their wedding night and discovered that they had both lost 
their virginity to same man: Hargis himself. “The Sins of Billy James,” Time, February 16, 1976. 


46 IBS MMM, Gordon W. Allen, Chapter 330, November 1961; JBS MMM, Mary E. Williamson, 
Hereford, Texas, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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stands in public; Thurmond and Goldwater maintained that the administration was simply 
attempting to muzzle conservative military officers. Public opinion was by no means 
entirely against General Walker’s attempt to indoctrinate (or, depending on the point of 
view, educate) his men with Americanist ideas. Time magazine, for example, claimed that 
in relieving Walker of his command in Europe the Army “lost the services of a rugged, 


experienced fighting man in a critical cold-war spot." 


Rather than take a proffered 
alternative command in Hawaii, where he would have served as assistant chief of staff for 
training and operations in the Pacific, Walker resigned, informing Congress that he was 
even refusing to accept his monthly retirement pay of $1000. “It will be my purpose 
now, as a civilian, to attempt to do what I have found it no longer possible to do in 
uniform,” he announced.” 

The special attention Birchers paid to Walker’s case in the early years of the 
1960s is entirely understandable: Walker not only stood as a key example of a senior 
military leader who embraced Americanist views, but as a result of Walker’s treatment by 
the Army and the government the general had made repeated appearances in the JBS 
Bulletin. Some Americanists were simply confused about exactly what had happened — it 
was unclear, for example, whether the Army was shuffling Walker off the international 
stage by moving him to Hawaii or was actually offering him a promotion — and were not 
quite sure whether to be concerned that Walker was not getting a more important post or 


that the move might put an end to the debate over whether the government could silence 


military officers. “I have read in the papers of General Walker’s new assignment and am 





47 «I Must Be Free . . .. Time, November 10, 1961. 
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wondering just what this will mean for him. It would seem to be a promotion for him,” 
wrote a female Bircher from Fort Worth, Texas. “We notice by the papers that General 
Walker is being given a promotion and sent to Hawaii which is fine, but we believe that 
they are throwing up a smoke screen so the people will not demand an investigation of 
the muzzling of the military,” concluded a couple from Amarillo, Texas. “In spite of the 
fact there is supposed to be an investigation we believe it will be quietly dropped if we 
don’t keep hammering at them. . .””” 

In the aftermath of Walker’s resignation, some Birchers felt quite strongly that 
Walker deserved to be reinstated in the Army, or else should seek public office. “General 
Walker is made to order for Senate or House,” argued a couple from Dallas, Texas in 
October of 1961. “Can’t we start a ball rolling to get him an important office?” 
“Vindicate General Walker and have him returned to his old post, or at least one of equal 
importance. This should be our next project,” concluded Bert J. Redding of Glenview, 
Illinois. The Walker affair raised critical questions about the powers of the federal 
government and the Executive branch, and the role military officers should take in 
discussing American politics and foreign policy. Still, the surviving MMMs suggest that 
some Birchers were far more concerned with prosaic matters than with the more 
theoretical debate about whether the Secretary of Defense could “muzzle the military.” 
“In view of General Walker’s patriotism I believe it would be fine were the Society to 


make it possible to have a picture of him,” wrote Mrs. C.S. Henerey of Bamberg, South 





” IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Fort Worth, Texas, October 1961; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], 
Amarillo, Texas, October 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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Carolina. “My husband wants one for his desk. Of course, the members would be 


expected to pay for them.”°” 


Anxiety about Bircher and Americanist Efficacy 


One common reaction among Americanists and Birchers, at least as expressed 
through JBS MMMs in the early 1960s, was a burning desire to know whether they were 
having any effect on communist world domination and a suspicion on the part of some 
that the Birch Society and its fellow Americanist organizations simply weren’t worth the 
time, money, and energy for which Belmont was asking. Put another way, MMMs 
questioning the Birch Society’s and Americanist movement’s efficacy break down into 
three general categories: (1) messages expressing concern that Welch, and even the Birch 
Society, were holding the Americanist movement back; (2) messages expressing concern 
that active membership in the Birch Society was pointless, as much of the Americanist 
movement was ineffectual and many of its activities, such as pushing for the 
impeachment of Earl Warren, were counterproductive and doomed to failure; and (3) 
messages expressing anxiety — but not despair — about the Birch Society’s efficacy, along 
with a desire to suggest ways to make Birchers more effective on the ground. Taken 
together, these messages demonstrate a real sense of insecurity among some Birch 
members in 1960 and 1961 — a sense that stands in contrast to the optimism and blithe 


self-assurance expressed by other Americanists, including some of the attendees at the 





°° IBS MMM, [names expurgated], Dallas, Texas, October 1961; JBS MMM, Bert J. Redding, Glenview, 
Illinois, September 1961; JBS MMM, Mrs. C.S. Henerey, Bamberg, South Carolina, October 1961. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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CACC schools and even more in the Birch Society, who seemingly fully believed in the 
message, promulgated by such leaders as Welch and Schwarz, that ordinary Americans 
could, by acting together in tangible ways, hold back the tide of a worldwide communist 
conspiracy. 

In the early 1960s, and especially in 1961, several Birchers expressed or relayed 
the concerns of Americanists convinced that Americanists could do more to fight 
communism outside the Society, rather than as active members. “There are a number of 
excellent potential members who will not join because they feel they can do more as a 
non-JBS member,” wrote a couple from West Covina, California. “Isn’t there some way 


»51 Mrs. Jack Emerson Brown of 


to show them that they should stand up for their beliefs. 
Houston, Texas, wrote in September of 1961 that her husband, a JBS chapter leader, had 
had to make the “hard decision” to give up the chapter leadership because he believed 
that he would be of more use as an officer of the local Republican Party than as an active 
Society member. “His current position as precinct and area chairman for the Republican 
party will require much time and offer a means for promoting the ideals of the JBS in the 
Republican Party,” Brown wrote. “He felt he had to give up one position. He knew his 
replacement as chapter leader would be someone capable of doing the job. His 
replacement in the precinct might have been a liberal!’ Given that the local Republican 


Party was probably far larger and more publicly respectable than the local Birch chapter, 


which would have been kept purposely small, it seems likely that Brown was not giving 





>! JBS MMM, [names expurgated], West Covina, California, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 


° JBS MMM, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Emerson Brown, Houston, Texas, September 1961. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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all of her husband’s reasons for making his decision. Perhaps the driest expression in any 
MMM of the conclusion that the Birch Society was not the most effective means to fight 
communism was that offered by a Bircher from Van Nuys, California. “I think you have 
a very fine organization,” the man wrote, resigning from the Society. “Unfortunately, 
however, I find myself in too many organizations at the present. I have decided to put 
my efforts into 3 organizations which I judge to be of maximum effect. I devote about 20 
hours or more per week and at least 25 dollars into anti-communism.””* 

While in part some Americanists doubted that membership in the Birch Society 
was the most effective means of opposing communism because they disagreed with 
Welch’s theories or the Birch Society’s positions, clearly some were led to this 
conclusion by the unsavory reputation the Society had gained by the end of 1961. “There 
are a great many real conservatives whose ideas and beliefs closely approximate those of 
the John Birch Society except, of course, that they lack education of the conspiracy,” 
reported a Bircher from Houston, Texas in December of 1961. “Many of these people as 
well as ones who are thus educated will not join the JBS because of a desire to be 
‘independent’ or because they have been brainwashed to think the JBS is ‘too extremest 
[sic].” While this reaction is not surprising, what is surprising is that at least some 
Birchers blamed the falling reputations on the Society’s inability to send a clear message 
to members. “I am tired of hearing that conservative thinking is ultra-right,” wrote a 
member from Seattle, Washington, urging that the Society tell members to fight back by 


sending letters to editors and publishers. “What are the newspapers trying to imply? 





5 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter 525, Van Nuys, California, 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 
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That they are middle of the roaders? . . . To me ‘ultra right’ is just a smooth way of 
calling us Fascists.” 

While some Americanists believed that the Birch Society itself was part of the 
problem, others, dismayed by the forces they viewed as being ranked against them and 
concerned over the small size of the Americanist right, simply despaired entirely of the 
efficacy of individual Americanist activism, the Birch Society, and even Americanism as 
amovement. “It is my desire to transfer to the Home Office,” wrote a Hawthorne, 
California member in dismay in December of 1961. “I find that the expenses are getting 
too great in a local chapter and that if I intend to be of help to the Society at all I must do 
this work when the monies are available.” This Society member added that she owed 
some money to her chapter, and would pay it as soon as possible. “A local chapter has so 
many things that are necessary,” she concluded, “but I just cannot keep up with the 
expenses and I do not want to let others pay my way.” “I do not believe we are working 
fast enough — give us more subjects to write on,” demanded a Bircher from Dallas, Texas, 
echoing the concern that Americanists were inexorably falling behind in their anti- 
communist work. The sense of personal helplessness or institutional incompetence to 
deal with the communist threat was apparent and galling to some Birchers. “THIS I DO 
NOT LIKE,” wrote a female Society member from Pasadena, California in September of 
1961. “In the past, I am sorry to say, a defeatist attitude and even sarcasm has crept into 
the Bulletin, and I feel that we must have neither of these feelings in any predominance.” 


The Pasadena Bircher’s solution to this defeatist attitude was clearly far too extreme to be 





5% JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Houston, Texas, December 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, 
“1961”; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Seattle, Washington, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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embraced by much of the JBS membership. “We must get across to our members that we 
have a set of principles and values that are worthy of fighting for,” she concluded, “even 
if we must use weapons to back up our thinking.””° 

A good number of JBS MMMs from this period demonstrated that Birchers, even 
if not despairing about the fate of the Americanist movement — and, of course, of the 
United States — were anxious for proof that they were having an effect, and were 
interested in reporting to Belmont the things that they felt were both productive and 
counterproductive. “Let the members know what results are coming from the letters they 
are writing,” demanded a female Society member from Shreveport, Louisiana, expressing 
the common complaint that Birchers were not sure whether their constant letter-writing 
and telegram-sending campaigns were having any impact upon the recipients. “Members 
of my chapter have been asking me if our campaign to impeach Warren is accomplishing 
any of its desired objectives,” reported Ernest Angelo Jr., apparently the chapter leader of 
Chapter #633 in Midland, Texas. “It has also been suggested that our efforts might be 
better spent toward a more readily attainable goal.” Belmont clearly took Angelo’s 
concerns seriously and thought them deserving of a reply, but there was little the Society 
could do to suggest that Warren’s impeachment was any closer in November of 1961 
than it had been when Birchers had started agitating for the impeachment years earlier. 
“We would certainly say that our campaign to Impeach Earl Warren is serving its desired 


objectives,” Belmont responded to Angelo. “Bear in mind that no one was concerned 





5 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter 364, Hawthorne, California, December 7, 1961. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Dallas, 
Texas, September 1961; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Pasadena, California, September 1961. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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with the John Birch Society until we initiated the project. Then the liberal, left-wing, 
Communist smear machine went to work . . . [one anti-communist newsletter] feels that it 
was Warren himself who inaugurated this smear. . .” The reply also went on to suggest 
that two 1961 anti-communist decisions by the Warren court were the direct result of 
Supreme Court justices being concerned about being targeted as pro-communist.” 

As this response from Belmont to Angelo demonstrates, the lack of ways to 
measure the effect the Birch Society was having on world communism, combined with 
Bircher anxiety about the efficacy of the Society and the Americanist movement, led 
Americanists to look toward almost paradoxical evidence, the strength of media attacks 
on Americanism and on the Birch Society, for confirmation that the Birch Society was 
achieving tangible and real results. “I was pleased to hear of [famed newspaper 
columnist] Jack Mabley’s and the Milwaukee paper’s attack on the Society,” wrote a 
copule from Lake Bluff, Illinois on August 16. “His attack shows that we are making 
progress — they only fight back when they are getting hurt.” This trope, that Birchers 
could tell they were hurting the communists because only then would the communists hit 
back harder, helped convince Americanists that they were having an effect even when 
they saw themselves vilified and shunned by almost all other groups on the political 
spectrum. The Birchers took an odd comfort from being feared and reviled — a comfort 
which may have explained why they often seemed so tone deaf to the sounds of changing 


American culture and society. “We must be hitting home — the liberal camp has gone 





°° JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Shreveport, Louisiana, October 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 6, “Tim Welch”; JBS MMM, Ernest Angelo Jr., Chapter 633, Midland, Texas, November 1961; letter 
from JBS to Ernest Angelo Jr., Chapter 633, Midland, Texas, November 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, “1961”. 
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completely berserk, locally as well as nationally,” exclaimed a Bircher from Miami. 
“Their smear is being developed just in the manner that [well-known anti-communist 
journalist] Edward Hunter predicted in J uly.” 

Even some of those Birchers not convinced, as were Vosbury and Angelo, that 
their personal and societal activities were having no impact on targets of Americanism 
were concerned about factors they believed were holding the Society back from being 
more effective. “I get a feeling that there is a certain lack of coordination in the Miami 
area as far as we Birchites are concerned,” addded the Bircher from Miami. “On specific 
problems we should be able to hit like a sledgehammer if we had a better organized 
grapevine.” He followed up his comment with a quick caveat about his respect for the 
Birch Society’s chosen organizers. “Please don’t construe these comments to be an 
adverse reflection on any of our leaders or members,” he added. “Carol Casyse and all 
others are top-notch and absolutely dedicated.” A Society member from Boulder Creek, 
California, echoed the concern about the need for coordination, observing that he felt that 
the lack of a coordinator for Boulder Creek had led local Birchers to squander 
opportunities and effort. “We need a good shot in the arm once in a while which a good 
coordinator could give us,” he concluded. “I would like to point out that we have many 
more people on our side than the count of members would indicate,” wrote a couple from 
El Paso, Texas, near the end of 1961. “The majority of the people in El Paso are military, 
civil service or civilians working on secret military projects. They seem to fear the 


thought of aligning themselves with any organization. This fear carries over to their 





°7 JBS MMM, [names expurgated], Lake Bluff, Illinois, August 16, 1960. JBS Papers John Hay Library, 
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wives also. So far we have not found the right words to break this barrier. We’ll succeed 
before long however. Have to!” 

Birchers convinced that they had identified the key weaknesses in the Society’s 
approach to non-members — and that those weaknesses lay in the lack of drive, 
dedication, and creativity of some of the Society’s members — poured suggestions in to 
Belmont. Robert Scutt of La Puente, California argued that members should be 
dispatched to meetings of the Democrats and Socialists to ask public questions, and in 
that way “create confusion in their ranks and help ourselves by going on the offensive.” 
Gerald Waterman of Indianapolis, Indiana, apparently believing that he had found a silver 
bullet that would convert swaths of Americans to Americanism, wrote that one answer 
was to “wear constantly a bumper sticker sticker [sic] reading I AM NOT ONLY 
AGAINST COMMUNISM, BUT I AM DOING SOMETHING ABOUT IT! ARE 
YOU?” “Believe it would be helpful if, somewhere in the bulletin, you could bring out to 
members with [recruitment] prospects that visitors are welcome and do not have to join,” 
wrote a clearly frustrated John W. McCurdy of San Gabriel, California. One Bircher 
from Arcadia, California, felt that the Birch Society would be far better off without JBS 
members demonstrating “a distressing lack of basic education” about communism. 


“Everyone loves to read the ‘glamorous’ stuff,” he complained, “but find economics and 


58 IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter 947, Miami, Florida, December 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Boulder Creek, 
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expurgated], El Paso, Texas, around October-December 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim 
Welch”. 
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the things that make communists Communists, very dull. I suggest a pitch for this . . . 
let’s grow solidly.””? 

Even those Birchers not convinced that there was a lack of drive among the 
Society’s members certainly thought that the national society could do a better job of 
organizing and presenting the JBS to the public. One Bircher from Columbia, Missouri 
suggested, for example, that the Society “test market” its essay contest on the 
impeachment of Earl Warren — “as an advertising agency might do” — by sending a letter 
to every single student at the University of Missouri. A couple from Phoenix, Arizona 
were also concerned that the Society wasn’t targeting its materials effectively, but for an 
entirely different reason. “From indications I have received,” their MMM read, “the 
people of the Eastern (incl. New England), Southern, Northern and central states are 
much more apathetic to the threat of Communism than we [sic] in the West. Why not a 
project by Bircher’s [sic] to keep a steady stream of communications flowing to those 
people they know in those areas, to try and arouse them.” A female Bircher from 
Carlinville, Illinois was less concerned with the activities of the Society’s leadership than 
she was with the tone with which the leadership spoke. “I was a trifle disturbed to note 
the extreme sarcasm which was so prevalent in the monthly bulletins prior to this one,” 
she wrote in September of 1961. “You just don’t need the sarcasm . . . [I] shudder when I 
think of what a person new to the society or thinking of joining might feel.” Writing 


separately in October of 1961, Ann Kimber Walsh and her husband, chapter leader Dr. 
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William (Bill) Walsh, both of Camarillo, California, echoed these concerns about how 
the Birch Society appeared to the public. Observing that the news that the Birch Society 
was considering assembling a list of “liberals and comsymps” had broken before 
members had even received their copies of the Bulletin, the Walshes suggested that 
Belmont simply needed to be more circumspect. “In matters such as compiling a list or 
lists of liberals, socialists, comsymps, etc. it would seem more discreet to do things 
without such a blare of publicity,” wrote Bill Walsh. “In the more delicate areas of this 
work — the coordinator chain should pass the word quietly to the members and thus avoid 
adding fuel to the fire raging about the society.” 

Even when the Society made efforts to improve its public image, however, 
members complained and suggested that Belmont was essentially crippling the anti- 
communist cause. Observing that in the August 1961 Bulletin Welch had stated that the 
Society was going to send the monthly bulletin to newspapers across the country, a 
female Bircher from New York suggested — in direct contradiction to chapter leader Bill 
Walsh — that the Society was making a mistake. “While this action would certainly prove 
that our Society is not a secret one,” she wrote, “I question the wisdom of such action on 


the grounds that the ‘enemy’ can subvert our letter writing and all other campaigns by 


 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Columbia, Missouri, October 1961; JBS MMM, Mr. and Mrs. [name 
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knowing our course of action through the bulletin.”” There were times, it seems, when 


in the eyes of its members the Society simply could not do anything right. 


Bircher Suggestions, Boondoggles, and Concerns 


By far the greatest number of surviving MMMs and messages from Americanists 
from the period between 1960 and the beginning of 1962 were largely taken up with 
proposing new Americanist and anti-communist campaigns and explaining how the Birch 
Society could better achieve its goals. This blizzard of advice was certainly not lost on 
Welch or the members of the Birch Society’s MMM and Research Departments. 
“Suggestions for concerted action pour in here daily by the dozen,” Welch wrote in the 
October 1961 Bulletin. “Each topic seems, to the member telephoning or wiring or 
writing about it, to be the most important matter in the whole struggle. They are 


important, all of them . . . [but] we must use our fire power as a rifle, not a 





9962 


blunderbuss.””” If many of the suggestions to the Birch Society were either fairly prosaic 


or remarkably naive — and occasionally frightening — a great many were neither.°* Many 





°! JBS MMM, [name expurgated], New York, New York, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
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° Tt was not only some suggestions that appeared naive, absurd, or self-aggrandizing — it was concerns as 
well. In March of 1960, an FBI agent reported to the Special Agent in Charge of the Los Angeles office 
that the FBI had just received a telephone call from a man worried that the communists were attempting to 
assassinate Birch Society members. “[Censored] U.S. Army, Retired, [censored] telephonically advised on 
3/18/60 that he had just read about the explosion of a Northwest-Orient airplane over Indiana in which all 
aboard were killed,” the agent wrote in an internal memo. “[Censored] stated that the Bureau should give 
consideration to the fact that maybe some members of the John Birch Society were aboard this plane and 
communist agents perhaps had destroyed the plane.” Internal FBI Memo from [censored] to SAC, Los 
Angeles, March 21, 1960. FBI Files, “John Birch Society,” LA File # 100-59001. Given the nonspecific 
nature of the information, the agent added, “no action is called for.” 
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of the suggestions that poured into Belmont, while predicated on the notion that 
communists had infiltrated the highest levels of government and that the United States’ 
institutions needed to be cleansed of communist influence and put to work eradicating 
communist ideology, were workable and, at times, even reasonable. Taken together, 
these proposals demonstrate clearly what ordinary Birchers were concerned about and 
thinking about during the first years of the 1960s: separating the United States from the 
United Nations, shaping public education around Americanist philosophy, including 
children in Americanist activities, educating the American public about the harmful 
effects of an income tax, finding and electing leaders who shared Americanist values, and 
ferreting out — and driving out — those in public life suspected of being communist agents 
or communist dupes. 

Perhaps the most interesting or eye-catching JBS MMMs from this period are the 
messages written by those Americanists who, at least to modern eyes, were incredibly 
naïve. For politically aware Americans — or, for that matter, for Americans who believed 
that the United States government had been infiltrated by communist agents — to believe 
that they could literally change United States foreign policy or halt the spread of 
communism by writing slogans on mail, distributing matchbooks, or taking up small 
collections to replace federal disaster relief seems bizarre. Still, Birchers expressed these 
ideas with no apparent sense that they were making ridiculous suggestions. “Let’s ask 
every member of the JBS to add a P.S. to all their letters to United States senators and 
members of the House of Representatives saying ‘Lets [sic] get the U.S. out of the UN 
and then get the UN out of the U.S.,’” wrote Mr. and Mrs. Vincent T. Purser of Gulfport, 


Mississippi. Noting that he did not wish to cheapen the Birch Society in any manner, 
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Charles C. Reever of Altadena, California suggested that the Society could best reach out 
to other Americans by printing match-book covers saying “The John Birch Society — 
why? Send your $2.00 remittance for the ‘Blue Book of the John Birch Society.” 
Reporting a rumor he had heard that Houston was going to refuse Federal disaster aid 
after Hurricane Carla, the second most powerful storm ever to hit the Texas coast, and 
one which was responsible for causing literally billions of dollars in damages, Charles H. 
Vanderford of Midland, Texas suggested that JBS members “could help contribute a 
buck each or whatever to keep others from accepting aid.” The money, Vanderford 
added, should be distributed from Belmont, so as “to avoid pinpointing JBS 
membership.” In fact, of course, assuming a generous estimate of the Society’s size, 
collecting a single dollar from each member would, at most, have raised only $100,000 of 
the hundreds of millions of dollars needed for emergency aid. Mr. and Mrs. W.T. 
Cardwell of Yonkers, New York, similarly had rather grand plans for a Birch Society 
program that they believed would make a splash on the national scene. In April or May 
of 1962, they wrote, the Birch Society should arrange for “a motorcade or caravan of 
Conservatives from all over the United States, timing their departures from their 
respective homes in such a way that they would arrive on the appointed day at agreed 
places of rendezvous outside the city limits, to converge on Washington and drive past 
the White House and the Capitol.” Mrs. Alvis Morse of Cubertson, Montana did not 
envision anything nearly as dramatic as did Vanderford or the Cardwells, instead 


focusing her anti-communist energies on remedying more symbolic wrongs. “You very 
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seldom hear the Uncle Sam phrase used,” Morse wrote. “Can’t we hear more about this 
wonderful uncle?”™ 

Several Birchers during this period were interested in applying military planning 
techniques to the Society and its activities in grandiose and unlikely ways. For Richard 
C. Plater, Jr., of Boyce, Virginia, who also served as the Civil Defense Director for the 
Parish of Lafourche, near his “winter home” of Acadia Plantation, Thibodaux, Louisiana, 
the Birch Society was another avenue to pursue his dream of congressional and executive 
branch action fostering private construction of fall-out shelters in homes or 
neighborhoods. “I do not trust Kennedy’s will to use our nuclear arms potential in a last 
ditch struggle, particularly when the solid threat to do so would probably draw down on 
us an attack which might now cost 80,000,000 lives,” Plater wrote. “If all our homes 
outside the target areas were provided with shelters and were used to take care of 
relatives and friends strategically evacuated from target cities, this loss could be cut by 
three fourths. There would be much less excuse for Kennedy to back down.” 

While Plater’s idea was predicated on the notion that Kennedy would have 
welcomed an excuse to back down before the Soviet Union and its communist masters, 
Plater was interested in using the Birch Society’s membership and power to influence 


legislators. Other Birchers were instead interested in applying tactical and strategic 
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military planning to the problem of how best to oppose those legislators in quasi-military 
ways. For these Birchers, it seems that the key lesson of military history had been the 
effectiveness of the famous German General Staff and its counterparts in the United 
States, Japan, and through Europe — a success they hoped to replicate on the Americanist 
right. “Before the storm of criticism broke on us last February if enough depths of 
strategic planning could have been done to be ready for it I believe we might have 
ambushed the opposition by being ready with a plan for immediate action,” wrote A.E. 
Doane of Stamford, Connecticut. 

We need a massive plan of strategic analysis in depth by the great minds 

of the country like MacArthur, Burke, and many, many other patriots. 

Then Mr. Welch can have these studies immediately available in the 

inevitable emergencies that are certain to arise. This strategy should be so 

deep as to be unknown to any but the council and specialists in this work. 

But it should be set up now. It should work the job 24 hours a day! It 

should be a set-up equal to or greater than that of Kremlin planners! s 

Alfred L. Ridgard of Miami, Florida essentially echoed Doane’s plan, suggesting 
that the Birch Society and other anti-communist groups “set up a General Staff for the 


99 66 


purpose of fighting on all the fronts just as the Commies are.” “[The Commies] have a 
General Staff, too,” Ridgard pointed out. “That s why they are beating us.” In addition 
to fantasizing that the Birch Society and its Americanist allies could put together a true 
“general staff’ consisting of such famous military anti-communists as Douglas 


MacArthur, Birchers like Doane and Ridgard reveled in the use of military terminology 


and analogies. “We are like men in fox holes surrounded by enemies who are hitting us 





°° For more on the history and efficacy of the German General Staff, see Trevor N. Dupuy, A Genius for 
War: The German Army and General Staff, 1897-1945 (London: Prentice Hall, 1977). 
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first from one direction then from another, but always with a different weapon,” Ridgard 
declared. “With a General Staff organized to work on all fronts with the varieties of 
weapons and specialized knowledge, it seems that our defensive position would be 
altered.” ®’ 

It is not clear to what extent Americanists making suggestions to Belmont realized 
how ridiculous some of their proposals might have sounded to the Society’s leaders in 
Belmont or even to reasonable, objective observers, though there is evidence to suggest 
that some Americanists were sufficiently politically aware so as to understand how 
unlikely it was that their ideas would come to fruition. In writing to suggest that one 
obvious answer to some of the problems of communist infiltration into the United States 
was to subject President Kennedy to a barrage of educational visits by legislators 
sympathetic to Americanists, for example, one couple from Seaford, New York seemed 
to acknowledge the unlikelihood that their idea, which was premised on President 
Kennedy accepting that he was “a complete and utter moral failure” and welcoming 
assistance to change, would prove successful. “President Kennedy is far too busy to read 
reports, newspaper columns, committee findings, etc. or any of our Society’s suggested 
readings,” their MMM read. 

He has to depend on précis fed to him by men whose minds are already 

twisted in the wrong direction. Can this be remedied by some of our 

Democratic pro-Blue senators visiting Kennedy at frequent intervals to 

give him succinct accounts of the Communist plan in the U.S. and the 

headway being made by the Reds in the “psywar”. Perhaps we could 

reach the man’s ego by proving to him he is only being used as a tool to 


further the Communist cause, and that as a President of this Republic he is 
a complete and utter moral failure. 
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“P.S.,” added the writer of the MMM, lest Belmont fail to notice, “I am a Republican!”” 
While the Birch Society of the very early 1960s clearly had its share of dreamers, 
naifs, and nuts, many of the suggestions advanced in JBS MMMs during these years were 
far more pragmatic and workable than those proposing the creation of Americanist 
general staffs or the voluntary elimination of federal disaster aid. A female Bircher from 
Dallas, for example, wrote to suggest that when the Society recommended books that 
Birchers should try to have placed in local libraries the Society should also publish book 
reviews. “Often librarians say they haven’t read reviews about the books, and we haven’t 
either,” she explained. Many suggestions focused on the best uses of Birch Society 
literature. Gayle M. Parrish of Long Beach, California, for example, suggested that each 
chapter leader receive two or three extra copies of the monthly bulletin for the benefit of 
new members; another female Bircher, from Forest Hills, New York, suggested that the 
Society make some bulletins available for free, as she knew “numerous people who will 
not join because of the constant pressure put on them to buy this and that all the time” 
and “‘some organizations are money deals.” Both Martha Veal of Duncan, Oklahoma and 
Mrs. E.R. Wagoner of Lufkin, Texas suggested that the Society produce sets of “One 
Dozen Candles” — ten short books espousing different aspects of Americanist philosophy 
— without JBS stickers and looking more like ordinary paperbacks. “Later, of course, 
they will see the ‘light’ of the JBS and they will want to become members,” concluded 
Veal. George W. Forquer of Ashville, Ohio bemoaned the fact that Birchers giving talks 


on communism regularly failed to provide audiences with appropriate pamphlets and 
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books. “How in the world are we going to defeat this menace,” he asked, “if members of 
our own society do not take the time and effort to provide the public with anti-communist 
literature?” R.L. Breeding of Pineville, Louisiana, shared Forquer’s concerns about 
literature, but felt that the Society itself had not yet produced just the thing he needed. 
“Make available some literature short in length, but very awakening — something that will 
make a person want to learn more about Communism and the JBS,” Breeding wrote. “I 
need something like this to give to my friends at college.””” 

Many of the JBS MMMs suggesting workable changes to the Society’s operating 
methods focused on recruitment and ensuring a proper support structure for members 
once they joined. J.M. Bell of Columbia, South Carolina, suggested that the Society form 
chapters for travelling salesman like him. “I can do more good talking to my customers 
on the road than I can in my home city because I am only home on week-ends,” he 
explained. E.G. Shuler of Orangeburg, South Carolina, meanwhile, wanted the Society to 
“intensify [the] campaign for Negro chapters.” Anthony Matusiak, a Birch Society 
chapter leader in Elmhurst, New York, suggest that the Society look to recruit as 
members those who wrote letters to the editors “expressing concern, apprehension, about 
the unsound policies followed by our government in the struggle against the Red 
conspiracy.” In following this plan, Matusiak added, he had managed to recruit three 


new JBS members after contacting only eighteen letter writers. George W. Jacobson 
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wanted smaller changes that would have made the Birch Society more like the Elks or the 
Shriners. “Could we have a small gold plated pin, that we could wear on the lapel of a 
man’s coat so that we could recognize other members when we see the pin,” he asked. “I 
would suggest a small Birch tree and we could make $100,000 [by selling them].” Like 
W.H. Bailey of Rocky Mount, North Carolina, Jacobson also wanted to know if the 
Society could have “smaller membership cards the size that go into a billfold.””! 
Jacobson, it seems clear, was not convinced by Welch’s arguments that the Society and 
Society members should remain secret and mysterious. 

A common concern among Birchers interested in developing the Society’s 
recruitment methods was how they could best get their children involved in Americanist 
activities. “We need a program for children and young people,” wrote Vern and Eunice 
Stevenson of Alvin, Texas. “We have kids at home, 17, 15, and 13 who are just chafing 
at the bits [sic] to do something.” Members regularly mentioned that their children were 
eager to become involved, and were looking for input from the Society. “Our children 
are greatly interested in becoming better citizens and fighting Communism. I suggest 
starting a recommended reading list for children from ‘tots to teens’ — fiction, and 
nonfiction,” wrote a female Bircher from Bellaire, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert M. 
Brunwin of Canoga Park, California reported that they had decided to take their ten-year- 


old son to future anti-communist rallies, and that they could then explain to him “why it 
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is necessary to be vigilant to maintain freedom of choice and what the Communist have 
done to destroy self determination both in our beloved country and the world.” The 
Society, the Brunwins added, should allow for children to become Junior Birch Society 
members “along the lines of a Junior Fireman.” In expressing the desire for the Society 
to create avenues to get children involved in Americanism, parents focused on the 
increasingly liberal nature of college education in the 1960s. “We must, through some 
medium, reach our young people who will (could) emerge a power [sic] in two or three 
years,” wrote a female Society member from Brownfield, Texas. “I have a daughter in 
college [sic] is wide awake and deplores the attitudes of her classmates and some 
instructors in regard to governmental control of economics, etc. These students and 
young job holders seem to have no particular goal, and if they are neglected we may lose 
them to wishy-washy thinking and thus to socialism.” ” 

While significant numbers of JBS MMMs were concerned with the practicalities 
of running an Americanist grass-roots organization, and many others focused on 
proposing outlandish and ridiculous cure-all plans, the majority of MMMs demonstrated 
that Birchers in the early 1960s were thinking about the more systemic, down-to-earth, 
and even stereotypical problems facing Americanism and Americanist movements. 
Several Birchers in their MMMs, for example, called upon one of the most familiar 
Bircher and Americanist tropes by focusing on opposition to the United Nations. 


“October 24" is U.N. day,” wrote Mrs. Lloyd Bowsher of Amarillo, Texas. “I think we 
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should get groups together and celebrate UN day by burning the UN flag and get it TV 
news. This would have more effect on our school children than a dozen lectures.” 

Harold M. Vester of Scottsdale, Arizona and Sally Davis of Los Alamitos, California 
were not wedded to such showy tactics; both merely suggested that the Birch Society 
consider starting a petition for withdrawing the United States from the United Nations. 
For his part, Paul M. Henry of Vista, California linked his suggestion that the Birch 
Society focus on the problem of the United Nations with an observation about the 
Society’s lack of efficacy in other venues. “Since you do not seem to be having any luck 
in your fight for the impeachment against Justice Warren,” Henry wrote, “why don’t you 
try getting rid of the United Nations? That is more to the point. That is what we are all 
working for.””” 

From the beginning of the Birch Society’s campaign to impeach Earl Warren — 
and in fact since well before Robert Welch sent out copies of The Politician attacking 
Eisenhower — Americanists were obsessed with rooting out communist agents or dupes in 
the United States government. Still, the most popular target in the early 1960s was 
clearly the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; JBS MMMs from this period clearly 
demonstrate that members were continually struggling with how best to bring down the 
popular former governor of California. “I find in securing signers on the petition for the 
impeachment of Earl Warren that the average person just does not have the time to read a 


lengthy book such as ‘Nine Men Against America,’ a Bircher from Richmond, Virginia 
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in October of 1961. “Again, the people of this nation have been so bombarded by 
newspapers, radio, and TV with truth, half-truths, and actual lies that many are weary 
with the effort in trying to find out what is the truth. Something short and to the point 
would help.” E.J. Clark of Indianapolis, Indiana shared the Richmond Society member’ s 
concerns, writing in September of 1961 that all of the information on Warren that the 
Society had on hand, other than Nine Men Against America, which was too expensive to 
distribute in quantity, was not sufficient “to sell the impeachment request.” Simply 
stating that Warren had a record of voting “against America” 90% of the time, Clark 
added, was not convincing unless the Birch Society could back up its allegations with 
facts in free and readily-available literature.” 

As several MMMs from this period indicate, there were some Birchers who went 
to extraordinary lengths to promote the Birch campaign against Warren. “During the last 
3 weeks the Pressler family took a 6800 mile vacation through 14 western states and 
Canada with an IMPEACH EARL WARREN - WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
sticker on the front and rear bumper of our car,” wrote Claude D. Pressler, a Birch 
chapter leader in Houston, Texas. 

We ran the gamut of expressions, smiles, frowns, and opinions. We 

entered into many discussions, a few arguments none of which reached the 

goring stage. Expressions varied from “Who is Earl Warren?” to “Let’s 

impeach the whole d--- bunch of “em.” We collected a few signatures on 


our petition, gave out some for others to have filled out, and distributed 
literature to those who seemed sincerely interested. 
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We had a very interesting 20 minute discussion with 2 U.S. 

Custom Officials (on entering the U.S. from Canada) on the Warren 

situation while impatient people were lining up behind us.” 

Despite the enthusiasm of Birchers such as the Presslers, many Birch Society 
members clearly disagreed with Belmont’s sense that the impeachment of Earl Warren 
was moving forward, and instead agreed with members such as Hovey and Clark, who 
were concerned about some of the difficulties with mounting the Birch campaign.”° 
“This statement — ‘If we get rid of Warren, we may get someone worse’ — is bothering 
me,” wrote a female Bircher from Cincinnati, Ohio, referring to comments she had heard 
made by fellow Birchers. “If this attitude should prevail throughout the Society we 
certainly will not have any success or even a good showing on the Impeachment 
petitions.” “Do you not think that this Warren impeachment has been over done?” asked 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale H. McNeice of Temple City, California. “In my opinion this 
consistent drive for his impeachment has done much to cause people who are good solid, 
conservative Americans, to refuse to join the JBS. Do we not want some level thinking 
people or do we want to enlist or interest only emotional ultra conservatives?” 

Even as Birchers considered how best to bring about Earl Warren’ s impeachment, 
many Americanists were thinking about how to impeach, block, or intimidate other 


government officials seen as being too solicitous to communists, or simply as too liberal. 
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Focusing on the importance of lower-court judges, a female Bircher from New Orleans, 
Louisiana, wrote to suggest that the Society protest the nomination of Thurgood Marshall 
to the United States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. “Why can’t pressure be 
applied to the U.S. Attorney & Attorney General of U.S. to continue prosecution of 
Communist party & leaders?” asked Walter T. Zaleski of Brooklyn, New York, 
continuing an Americanist theme of focusing on the judicial system. “Impeachment can 
be one method.” Some Birchers set their impeachment sights even higher than the 
federal appeals court or the office of the United States attorney general. “As I contact 
people regarding the impeachment of Earl Warren, I receive many requests for 
impeachment of Kennedy,” reported Ann Kimber Walsh of Camarillo, California. “Is 
this possible? As a Socialist Communist we certainly need to get rid of him out of the 
Presidency [sic].” “If Pres. Kennedy appeases Khrushchev on Berlin, let’s start to 
impeach him,” added a female Society member from St. Petersburg, Florida. One 
problem with impeaching Kennedy, of course, was that some Birchers were relying on 
Kennedy to help them purge other offices of communist influence. Martha L. McKinney 
of West Palm Beach, for example, suggested that the Society petition Kennedy to dismiss 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, “because he has deliberately and consciously 
carried out the orders from Moscow and obeyed the Moscow directive to put an end to all 
anti-Communist work in the U.S. by demoting Gen. Walker and by not allowing our 
Military officers to speak out against Communism.” One couple from Amarillo, Texas 
did not limit their concern to the Department of Defense. “Seems to us there should be a 


hue and cry to get the entire State Department investigated,” they wrote. “Those civil 
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service career people in the Pentagon are determined to sell us out, and it doesn’t matter 
which administration. It can be Republican or Democrat. They hang on forever.””* 

In addition to being concerned about the infiltration of the government and the 
judiciary by communist agents or communist dupes, Birchers in the early 1960s 
expressed a number of concerns that tied directly into core Americanist philosophies. 
Foremost among these concerns was a sense that the increasingly regulated economic 
system was strangling growth, and was somehow un-American. Writing in September of 
1961, a Bircher from Santa Maria, California, asked the Society to place more emphasis 
“on the fact that the Free Enterprise system will fail unless people, especially the young 
people, and a lot of business people cease abusing it.” Bemoaning their contention that 
few Americans really seemed to appreciate Free Enterprise, he added nonetheless that “it 
is far superior system to communism, but communism, being totalitarian in nature, can 
stand more abuse (i.e. lack of integrity, social ethics, etc.) anything precious, if not 
appreciated is lost.”” 

Perhaps the most popular single target for Americanists interested in economics 
was the income tax — which many Americanists considered a grave harm to freedom. 


“The public will have to be educated in the sources of Federal Gov’t income if the 


income tax is ever to be abolished,” wrote Carroll R. Sorenson of Alamogordo, New 
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Mexico, in consternation. “Too many people believe the Gov’t would collapse financially 
without it.” One Bircher from Newington, Connecticut wrote to suggest that the Society 
shift its primary effort from the impeachment of Warren to elimination of the income tax 
“and getting the government out of business.” The Bircher noted that his own limited 
experience suggested that “people are far more receptive when they can see results which 
will benefit their pocket books.” His desire to turn Americanist attention to the United 
States’ system of taxation did not mean that he was willing to give up entirely on the 
JBS’s signature issue. “Warren and the entire mob,” he added, “should still be 
impeached.” Writing in October of 1961, A Society member from Coral Gables, Florida 
explained how he thought Americanists should go about putting their ideas about 
economics and taxation into practice. “Who,” he asked, “will join me in NOT PAYING 
ANY INCOME TAX, either business or personal???? Have already informed my 
Congressman of this intent: ‘Until Congress comes to its senses and stops giving away 
my (our) money ...’ If Congress is going to use our money to cut our throats, then it is 
about time Americans stop supplying the money.”*? 

Birchers in the early 1960s were also beginning to become far more concerned 
about communist and liberal influence in public education — a concern that would grow 
significantly in depth and importance over the course of the 1960s. Some Americanists 
had very broad concerns about what they saw as the failure of the public education 
system to teach personal responsibility and Americanist values. “It seems in our own 


area, at least, that the Public school teachers have been indoctrinated with some key 
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words that arouse an absolutely blinding emotion,” wrote a Society member from Tigard, 
Oregon. “To a conservative American of my limited mental stature this poses a 
formidable hurdle. Is there any way to which we members of the Society have ready 
access through which we could approach these teachers and get started in educating them 
in Americanist principle and deed?” Most Birchers writing about public education, 
however, were less worried than was this Oregon Bircher about the dearth of Americanist 
values in schools, and were instead more worried about what they saw as the presence of 
communist values. “Please hit the school board showing of communist films to students. 
This is going on in Los Angeles and the people are very much aroused,” wrote a Society 
member from La Puente, California in September of 1961. Sharing this concern about 
communist and socialist materials in the schools, Mrs. John W. McCurdy of San Gabriel, 
California wrote in October of 1961 that the Society should urge parents to write their 
state educational boards about the history books used in class. “Try to get parents to 
examine their child’s history book and write or contact proper authorities if they 
disapprove,” she wrote, “as [I] sincerely believe most of the books are 90% propaganda.” 
Still, one Bircher from Oxnard, California had a suggestion for ensuring that children in 
the schools were learning the right material. “As a parent,” he wrote, “[I] would like the 
JBS to prepare tests parents could give to check progress of their children to help fight 
communism and socialism in schools. Further I shall infiltrate the PTA if these tests 
were approved by national known educations. The local schools would be placed on the 


defensive and the will of the people would be accomplished.” 
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Not surprisingly — though it would ultimately prove problematic for the Birch 
Society leadership and for Welch, who maintained that the Birch Society should stay out 
of politics — significant numbers of Americanists and Birchers in the early 1960s were 
interested in working for political candidates and even utilizing the organs of American 
government to fight communism. For some, this interest took the form of supporting all 
conservative candidates, especially for Congress and for the presidency. “A conservative 
congress is our main hope of survival,” wrote a doctor from Puyallup, Washington. 
While acknowledging that the Birch Society could not enter politics as an organization, 
the doctor proposed that Belmont should nonetheless “suggest to the membership that as 
citizens of a conservative bent they attend, work in and influence their party precinct 
meetings with the purpose of presenting and electing conservative candidates from the 
bottom up.” “It might be helpful if JBS members were furnished a list of all senators 
who will be running for office in 1962 and perhaps an indication of their voting records,” 
observed Maxine R. Park of South San Gabriel, California. “We should start 
campaigning against specific senators at once.” “A national campaign [should] be waged 
by and through all patriotic organizations to inform the 80% of our good USA of the 
similarity between the programs of the Communists and that of the ONE WORLDERS 
and their Fabian Socialism,” declared a Society member from Riverside, California. 
“This should be timed to coincide with the next presidential election, along with a 
candidate who will clean house, and I believe the American people could do the rest of 


the job.” Not all Birchers were as general in their recommendations as were the doctor 
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from Washington, Maxine Park, and the Bircher from Riverside. “I think we should all 
encourage Dale Alford to defeat William Fulbright in the next Senatorial race in 
Arkansas in 1963,” wrote a Bircher from Homewood, Alabama. “[We should also] write 
letters to every newspaper in S.C. telling the people of South Carolina how fortunate they 
are to have a man like Strom Thurmond in the Senate.”*” 

Some Birchers shared Belmont’s belief that the solution lay not simply in electing 
conservative legislators — who, barring other Americanist action, would presumably be 
rendered ineffective by the agents of the communist conspiracy holding power in 
Washington — but also in using the political system to destroy communism and 
communist sympathizers in the United States. Both Margaret B. Spinks of Asheville, 
North Carolina and a Bircher from Phoenix, Arizona, for example, wrote to suggest that 
Congress simply outlaw the Communist Party. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Shulsinger of 
Rolling Hills, California, focused on a less ambitious target, suggesting that the Society 
have a nationwide letter-writing campaign to have the American Civil Liberties Union 
“placed on the attorney general’s list” for subversive organizations. “We are now 
gathering material on one principal of a local school fired by another district for 
membership in it and in the Fellowship of Reconciliation, which was new to us but is 
apparently the parent organization of ACLU and others,” the Shulsingers wrote. Ina 
sense combining these two ideas, a Bircher from Minneapolis, Minnesota wrote to 


suggest that that the JBS seek enforcement of the McCarren Act (the Internal Security 
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Act of 1950), which required communist organizations to register with the government, 
and that members “write to the appropriate people to force [individual] Communists to 
register” as well. 

Concerns about communist infiltration of American government, public 
education, involving children in Americanist activities, and reforming the United States’ 
economic system were not the only driving forces of Americanism in the early 1960s. 
MMMs from the early 1960s demonstrate that individual Birchers and Americanists were 
worried about a broad range of additional issues, including subversive influences in 
Hollywood and even the presence in American stores of goods made in communist 
countries. A couple from Santa Monica, California, for example, reported that Larry 
Parks, one of the nineteen actors famously blacklisted after being forced to testify before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee in 1951, was making another movie, and 
suggested that the Society boycott the entire studio’s production. J.H. Roberts Jr. of 
Dallas, Texas wrote to ask whether the Society had any further information on the 
building products and materials supposedly being imported to the country from 
Communist nations, as he had thus far been unable to locate any materials “other than 
nails.” Less amusingly, only a few short years after the height of the Red Scare and the 
blacklist, a female Society member from Orange, California wrote to say that she and her 


friends had been “working on bringing to light the background of Buell Gallagher,” who 





83 IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Phoenix, Arizona, September 1961; JBS MMM, Margaret B. Spinks of 
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had recently been appointed Chancellor of the California State Colleges. “His past 
affiliations and stands,” she explained, “are very questionable.”** 

Some Americanists, clearly inspired by regional concerns, predictably saw 
communist influence behind such issues as illegal immigration and racial turmoil, and 
sought to bring JBS attention to their concerns. Writing in November of 1961, for 
example, Leslie M. Ward of La Crescenta, California suggested that the Society mount a 
campaign for stricter enforcement of immigration and naturalization laws. “Isn’t 
[Attorney General Robert Kennedy] supposed to be the law enforcement officer of the 
Federal Government,” Ward asked rhetorically. “If Robert Kennedy could be shown that 
the people want enforcement of the immigration laws, there might be a change in official 
attitude on down the line, and some of the subversive aliens would leave the country.” A 
Bastrop, Louisiana Society member was worried about the effects of outside organizers 
on Southern attempts to respond to the Civil Rights movement. “Also in this time of 
great international stress we should start a concerted section to ask our leaders (President 
Kennedy, et al) to ask for a cease in the internal strife caused by freedom rides, etc.,” he 
wrote. “I realize much of this strife is Communist inspired but an appeal from what 


people consider the ‘proper’ quarters might have some good effects.”* 


84 JBS MMM, Mr. and Mrs. [name expurgated], Santa Monica, California, October 1961. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. JBS MMM, J.H. Roberts Jr., Chapter 301, Dallas, Texas, November 
1961; JBS MMM, Mrs. [name expurgated], Chapter 235, Orange, California, October 1961. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 7, “1961”. 
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Americanists and Religion 


Surprisingly, given the significant cross-over between organizations such as the 
Birch Society and more religiously-oriented groups such as the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade, and the presence in anti-communist and Americanist ranks of such 
evangelical leaders as Billy James Hargis, only one surviving JBS MMM from the period 
between 1960 and the middle of 1962 — that written by Robert M. Wentz of Warren, Ohio 
-explicitly linked anti-communism with religion. Many JBS members referred to 
religion in their messages, but often only in an offhand fashion, or as an expression of 
good will. In March of 1962, for example, a female Bircher from St. Petersburg, Florida, 
wrote “I thank God that I am a member of the John Birch So., and that a man like Robert 
Welch is our leader . .. May God watch over him and take care of him.” Complaining 
the same month about attacks on the Birch Society and Welch by “radical elements,” 
Another female Bircher from the same St. Petersburg chapter, ended her message by 


writing “May the Divine Spirit guide and protect your ongoing [sic].”*’ 


Writing in 
October of 1961, however, Wentz was far more explicit. Reporting that a September 
30th radio broadcast of “religious news” had included the statement that a pastor from 


Columbus, Ohio had written a brochure on “How to protect a congregation from the 


JBS,” Wentz responded with biting sarcasm. “Arise, workers, let us get a copy of this 


3% JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter 14, St. Petersburg, Florida, March 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 
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ecclesiastical opus,” he wrote. “This is indeed fame. Would that pastors were more 
diligent in protecting the flock from the red anti-Christ.”** 

That few Birchers explicitly linked religion and anti-communism -— or, to put a 
point on it, communism and the anti-Christ — does not mean that Americanists and 
Birchers were not concerned with what they saw as a decline in respect for God and the 
bible and even the place of religion in public life. A female Bircher from Iverness, 
Mississippi, for example, wrote in October of 1961 to complain that the Society and 
Welch had “‘never mentioned the fact that the Bible is being taken out of our Sunday 
Schools — is being ridiculed and denounced.” She clearly believed that this ridicule 
emanated from a sinister source. “Do you not think that this is the work of the 
Communist and that we should combat it on every side,” she asked.*” A female Society 
member from Wilsall, Montana, was less concerned with the treatment of the bible in 
religious schools than she was with what she saw as the perversion of religion for secular 
purposes. “I am glad you did not recommend patriotic Christmas cards [for members to 
buy and send in order to spread Americanist ideas],” she wrote. “The commies have 


done their best to take Christ out of Christmas. Thank God we did not join them.””° 


88 JBS MMM, Robert E. Wentz, Warren, Ohio, October 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim 
Welch”. 
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Americanists and Arms 


In large part because of their belief that the United States was in danger of being 
overrun by Communists, and perhaps in part because of its stance on firearm registration, 
the John Birch Society and its allied organizations attracted attention and support from 
some Americans who believed that the only way to stop the Communists would be to 
fight a guerilla war from the hills. “On the West Coast a relatively new (to me) 
phenomena [sic] has occurred; the emergence of isolated ‘guerilla’ bands,” wrote a 
Bircher from Santa Cruz, California in an MMM in October of 1961. “The newspapers 
have made a great play on this, and [California Attorney General] Mosk has threatened 
an investigation. However, prior to this time, I had on my own started to stock arms and 
ammo preparing for the worst. What is the official position of the Society in regards to 
the above?” In an MMM written the previous month from Pasadena, several hundred 
miles from Santa Cruz, a female Society member similarly expressed a need to consider 
armed conflict, noting that the Society needed to convince its members that Americanist 
principles and values were worth fighting for, “even if we must use weapons to back up 
our thinking.” 

Some of those thinking about preparing to fight from the hills were far more 
explicit about their plans and concerns. Among the most detailed (and delusional — at 
least about the nature and interests of the Birch Society) thinkers — was A.A. Webster, Jr. 
of Alamogordo, New Mexico. “I believe that it is time for the information concerning 


resistance to be passed down the line through the coordinators to the Chapter Leaders for 





*! IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Santa Cruz, California, October 1961; JBS MMM, Ms. [name 
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preparation in the event there comes a time when we find ourselves the outlaws and the 
communists have taken over the cities, etc.,” Webster wrote in September of 1961. 


We need plans, need books on Guerilla fighting, survival planning; now if 
you feel it is too dangerous to put this type of info out, then I feel you 
should get the sources of this information out through the Coordinators, 
and then they will know who and how to filter this information on down. I 
believe that it is time for there to be certain underground operations, as 
well as certain overt operations, time is passing at an alarming rate and we 
must not be caught without the proper preparations. It is my opinion that 
in case of an internal take-over, women, children should be evacuated and 
another part of our operation should be to liquidate the enemy within the 
various cities so their consolidation of strength and position would not be 
obtained with ease and perhaps not at all.” 


While these sentiments were notably unrepresented in the letters the JBS chose to 
retain in its files (these three MMMs from Webster and the two California Birchers are 
the only three from the period between 1960 and the beginning of 1962 in which 
members mentioned any interest in caching weapons or preparing for a military 
campaign), preoccupation by even a few JBS members with arming and preparing for 
military action against what they saw as the inevitable day when Communist forces 
would control the American countryside was clearly a concern of the JBS leadership. In 
response to a 1962 request by a Nashville, Tennessee female Society member for 
information about the Minutemen, a paramilitary organization founded by “National Co- 


ordinator” Robert B. DePugh with the stated intention of forming, “in advance of the 


2 IBS MMM, A.A. Webster, Jr., Alamogordo, New Mexico, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. In the mid-1960s, Webster, a furniture dealer in New Mexico, became 
involved in a lawsuit after he attempted to convince advertisers to withdraw their business from a 
newspaper publisher critical of the Birch Society. After a convulted trial in which the publisher tried to 
obtain the Birch Society’s mailing lists and at which Dan Smoot testified for the defense, the plaintiff 
succeeded in reading into the records negative sections of the’’California Report” on the Birch Society, and 
Webster lost. For more on this story, see “Showdown in the Southwest,” Time, February 11, 1966. 
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actual need, an underground army to fight the aggressor,” the Birch Society MMM 
department quoted the JBS November 1961 Bulletin: 

And we are much concerned about those equally good patriots who 

believe it is time to ‘hole up’ in the hills with groceries and rifles. For if 

we cannot lick the Communists by aboveboard efforts, then we shall have 

to live through years of wholesale massacres of Americans, after the 

Communists have seized formal power and begun dropping atomic bombs 

— from our stockpiles — on whole mountain ranges wherever patriots hope 

to organize the bases of guerilla warfare. All patriotic effort and resources 

should be put into the real fight, and not shunted off into hopeless or 

innocuous tangents.”” 
Welch, in other words, was not dissimulating when he described the Birch Society’ s 
“actual army in the field” as “an educational army” rather than a military force.” 

Despite the Birch Society’s fear that Birchers would buy weapons or bombs to 
fight communist infiltrators or (eventually) Soviet troops in United States cities, the 
belief of members like Hodge and Webster that the Society might be interested in a 
militia movement did not emerge from nothing. Just as the Birch Society clung to 
complicated and nuanced distinctions between supporting legalized segregation and 
opposing civil rights on the one hand and opposing African Americans on the other, or 
opposing Zionism and “international bankers” on the one hand and opposing Judaism on 


the other, the Society distinguished between opposing firearm registration and actually 


supporting Minutemen-like militia movements.” The Society’s concern about firearm 


” Robert H. Collins, Minutemen’s Leader Quits Birch Society as too Rightist, Saint Louis Post-Dispatch, 
June 22, 1964; response to JBS MMM, Mrs. [name expurgated], Chapter QNRO, Nashville, Tennessee, 
October 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”; JBS Bulletin, 
November 1961, 5. 


%4 JBS Bulletin, January 1962, 8. 


55 See chapters 8 and 9 for the Americanist attitudes toward racism, African Americans, anti-Semitism, and 
Jews. 
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registration legislation was clearly linked to its concerns about communism. “The real 
purpose of such enforced [firearm] registration, of course” Welch wrote in the Birch 
Society’s April 1960 Bulletin, “would be to make ultimate seizure of such firearms by the 
government both easier and more complete.” 

As the Communists get ever nearer to taking us over, or to making more explicit 

the takeover so insidiously acquired, and as preparations proceed for the gradual 

introduction of police-state control over our population, the pressure for this 
firearm legislation grows stronger. For no dictator-tyrant can long rule any 
people, previously accustomed to freedom, where private firearms are plentiful 
among its citizenry ... We urge our members to support [the National Rifle 

Association] and cooperate with it, in opposing these long-range pro-Communist 

plans to deprive us of weapons, to whatever extent they can. 

It is hard to reconcile Welch’s opposition to firearm registration legislation on the 
grounds that ensuring that the population remained armed would help dissuade and 
perhaps ultimately defeat communist forces with Welch’s conclusions that those caching 
weapons and supplies and arranging evacuation plans were acting foolishly. Either 
Welch’s views evolved between April of 1960 and November of 1961, which seems 
possible, or else after the attacks on the Society in 1961 Welch was convinced that he 


needed to disassociate himself and the JBS from groups like the Minutemen, or else risk 


losing even more mainstream credibility. 


Racism, Anti-Semitism, and Intolerance in Americanist Messages 


Given the great fear the JBS engendered after knowledge of the Society’s 


existence became fully public in the early 1960s, and concern that the JBS was somehow 





°° “Other Agenda,” JBS Bulletin, April 1960, 16. 
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linked with hate groups like the KKK and the American Nazi Party — The “militant words 
and thoughts” of the JBS, for example, were described by Time magazine as being, in the 
minds of conservatives, “barely a goose step away from the formation of goon squads” — 
one of the most surprising things about the several hundred MMMs the Society chose to 
retain in its files is that between 1960 and 1962, there were only seven MMMs that could 
in any way be described as racist, anti-Semitic, bigoted, or intolerant.” The leaders of 
the Birch Society, like many other Americanist leaders, were enormously concerned 
about being seen as — and, for that matter, about being — either racist or anti-Semitic. The 
dearth in the JBS archives of other sorts of messages of intolerance about such issues as 
the prevalence of homosexuality or sexual permissiveness in United States society may 
suggest that these issues had not yet become points of contention between Americanists 
and more mainstream thinkers. Similarly, the dearth of racist and anti-Semitic messages 
might suggest that anti-anti-Semitism and dismissal of racism were already well-settled 
in Americanist thought, or might suggest that in the minds of even racist and anti-Semitic 
Americanists concern in 1960 and 1961 about African Americans and Jews paled in 
comparison to concern about communism. (As the civil rights movement heated up in 
the mid-1960s, however, the incidence of racist MMMs from Americanists rose only 
slightly — although the incidence of MMMs attacking Martin Luther King, Jr. and the 
civil rights movement as a whole rose dramatically.) 

Of the seven surviving JBS MMMs from between 1960 and the middle of 1962 


expressing bigotry or seeming to express some sort of hate, racism, or anti-Semitism, one 





°7 “The Americanists,” Time, Friday, Mar. 10, 1961. 
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was concerned entirely with homosexuality — and, bizarrely, with the link between sexual 
orientation and art appreciation. “Please continue to stress the increase in 
IMMORALITY - the sex perversion rings among teenagers is [sic] awful,” wrote a 
married female Bircher from Lakeland, Florida in December of 1961. “Last month 
seventy ‘queers’ were rounded up in Polk County almost all of them were very interested 
in modern art. Sarasota, Florida is another hot bed [sic]. While the Birch Society and 
Americanists in general were gradually coming to view the sexual permissiveness of the 
1960s as a communist-inspired brick in America’s road to ruin, that belief was not yet 
relevant or important in 1961. The dearth of messages from this period in the JBS 
archives about homosexuality or any sort of permissive or alternative sexuality is 
probably more reflective of societal consensus against homosexuality, promiscuity, and 
pre-marital sex than of a lack of concern among Americanists. Put another way, it seems 
likely that Americanists would have been very concerned about homosexuality and 
sexual permissiveness had any significant number of Americanists believed that elements 
in American society were refusing to crack down on homosexuals. As numerous 
historians have observed, however, the history of the 1950s and early 1960s if anything 
reveals that government, the media, and society in general were disproportionately 
interested in private sexual relations. As historian Andrea Friedman wrote in 2005, 
“Even though journalists were reluctant to report explicit charges that a particular 
bureaucrat — let alone a powerful senator — was homosexual, the media publicized the 


lavender scare, providing their audience the necessary context for interpreting the coded 





°8 IBS MMM, Mrs. [name expurgated], Lakeland, Florida, December 15, 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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sexual smear that they also published.””? It was not until 1965, moreover, that the 
Supreme Court, in the landmark case of Griswold v. Connecticut, invalidated a 
Connecticut law banning contraceptives on the grounds that it violated the right to marital 
privacy — and thus giving up to the sorts of arguments that ultimately led the United 
States Supreme Court in 2003 to strike down legislation criminalizing homosexual sex.'° 
As of the early 1960s even the most ardent conspiracist would have been hard-pressed to 
show that homosexuality was being tolerated, in a systematic manner, by the United 
States government or the courts. °"! 

Only one MMM from the period between 1960 and 1963 was explicitly racist — a 
surprising fact given the very real casual racism of numerous JBS members and leaders 
and the Society’s preoccupation in later years with revealing “the Truth About Civil 


Rights (TACT),” the supposed communist plot behind the activism of Martin Luther 


” Andrea Friedman, “The Smearing of Joe McCarthy: The Lavender Scare, Gossip, and Cold War 
Politics,” American Quarterly 57 (December 2005): 1107. 


100 Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479 (1965). In Lawrence v. Texas, 539 U.S. 558 (2003), the Court 
struck down a Texas anti-sodomy statute by a 6-3 vote. 


101 Throughout the 1950s and early 1960s there were allegations that individuals in government (such as 
Roy Cohn, chief counsel for Senator Joseph McCarthy’s Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, and G. David Schine, another of McCarthy’s aides) were known by their superiors to be 
homosexuals and were tolerated or even protected. Americanists in the 1960s, however, would have been 
well aware that McCarthy’s opponents — the very people that Americanists themselves distrusted — had in 
fact used these allegations of homosexuality to undermine the Army-McCarthy hearings. As a number of 
historians, including Andrea Friedman and Thomas Doherty, have argued, there was a significant 
homophobic subtext to those hearings. Friedman, “The Smearing of Joe McCarthy,” 1105-1129. During 
those hearings, for example, Army counsel Joseph N. Welch suggested that perhaps “pixies” were 
responsible for altering a doctored photograph offered into evidence by McCarthy's staff. “McCarthy 
snidely asked Welch to define ‘pixie’ because 'I think [you] might be an expert on that. ‘A pixie,’ the 
lawyer snapped back, eyeing McCarthy's side of the table, ‘is a close relative of the fairy.” Thomas 
Doherty, “Pixies: Homosexuality, Anti-Communism, and the Army-McCarthy Hearings,” in Television 
Histories: Shaping Collective Memory in the Media Age, ed. Gary R. Edgerton and Peter C. Rollins 
(Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 2001), 193. 
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King, Jr.” “Integration did not come peacefully to the South. Surrender came 
peacefully to the South,” argued a Bircher from Alamogordo, New Mexico, in November 
of 1961. “When a white Anglo Saxon will no longer fight for his women and children 
the rest don’t matter. To integrate means to turn black, there is no in between. The soul 
of the John Birch Society lies in the guilt complex of man. ‘The guilty fleeith, when 
nobody aint chasing them.’ It’s in the book.” The author of this MMM was focused 
on integration, which (in the federally-mandated form at least) was a regular target of 
Americanist attacks. During the early years of the 1960s Americanists were becoming 
increasingly concerned with the forced desegregation of public colleges and universities. 
In the fall of 1962, for example, key Americanists, including retired General Edwin A. 
Walker, joined protesters in attempting to bar African American student James Meredith 
from enrolling at the University of Mississippi. It seems, however, that even while 
Americanists were worried about forced desegregation, they were not as concerned about 


race. Put another way, the dearth of racist MMMs probably reflects both the Birch 





' Both ostensibly and in fact, the John Birch Society was against racism and welcomed African American 
Americanists. At the same time, the Americanist message about race was complicated by conspiracist and 
strongly states’ rights views of most Americans. Put another way, Americanists believed that it was 
possible both to be against racism and to regard all African Americans involved in the Civil Rights 
movement as communist agents or dupes, as (in the Americanist view) only around one percent of African 
Americans had really had any problems with the system of segregation in the South until northern and 
communist agitators riled up the African American population. “The trouble in our southern states has 
been fomented almost entirely by the Communists,” wrote Welch in The Blue Book of the John Birch 
Society. “It has been their plan, gradually carried out over a long period with meticulous cunning, to stir up 
such bitterness between whites and blacks in the South that small flames of civil disorder would inevitably 
result.” Robert Welch, The Blue Book of the John Birch Society. (Boston: Western Islands Publishers, 
1961), 18-19. For a more nuanced view of the Americanist attitudes towards race and civil rights, see 
chapter 8. 
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Society’s conscious anti-racism and the fact that for most Americanists, oddly, before 
1963 the civil rights movement had not yet become an issue of overriding importance. 

Five of the seven surviving bigoted or seemingly-bigoted JBS MMMs from the 
period between 1960 and the middle of 1962 sounded anti-Semitic themes. Of these five, 
two were rabidly and unabashedly anti-Semitic, with the authors very clearly seeing a 
connection between Jews, Zionists, Communists, and — in one case — the anti-Christ. 
“Zionism should be outlawed,” wrote Henry N. Norsen of Dobbs Ferry, New York, two 
months before. “The extensive study of this evil . . . of Communism point to one root: 
Jewry. We have to face up to it — evading it, white-washing it, or ignoring it out of fear 
or cowardice will only aid the enemy. Truth must out! This thing is the anti-Christ . . . 
Christ was not a Jew . . . He also told us that the Pharisees (Jews) are “Vipers .. . Sons of 
Satan... we should avoid Satan and not associate with him; that is, keep the Jews out of 
our Gov’t, Lodges, Nation.”!™ “I think it would be a good idea if our RIGHT WING 
ARMED FORCES LEADERS took control of our Government out of the hands of the 
Bolshevik-Jew Communist and ran it with a hand of iron until every Communist in the 
State Department, the White House, and every branch of the Government is thoroughly 
cleaned of Bolsheviks, Jews and Communists and their brothers,” declared Martha L. 
McKinney of West Palm Beach, Florida in September.” 

The remaining three MMMs sounding anti-Semitic themes are far harder to 


decode than the messages from the Norsons and from McKinney. One focused primarily 





104 TBS MMM, Henry N. Norson, White Plains, New York Chapter, Dobbs Ferry, New York, November 
1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 
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on the danger posed by “international financiers” — often code among anti-Semites for 
Jews. “Abolish interest or nothing else counts for the people,” wrote a Society member 
from Toledo, Ohio, in September 1961. “If we do not abolish interest the International 
Financiers will foreclose and take our Good USA away from us and give us a 
Dictator.”!°° Given this member’s capitalization of the term “International Financiers,” it 
seems likely that he was referring to some force greater than the president of his local 
bank. Still, it is not clear whether he was expressing concern about Jews in particular. If 
he was, it is interesting that (given that he was sending the MMM directly to Belmont) he 
chose to do so in such an indirect fashion. Welch himself, along with the Birch Society 
as a whole, was not shy about rejecting anti-Semitism and about ejecting explicit anti- 
Semites from the Society. In response to Norsen’s anti-Semitic screed, for example, 
members of the Birch Society’s MMM department passed around notes expressing 
disbelief at how anti-Semitic Norsen and his wife were. “He’s a wild man!” wrote Dr. 
Francis X. Gannon, the head of the Birch Society’s Research Department.'°’ The Birch 
Society responded quickly to the Norsens’ message, with the Birch Society’s Thomas 
Hill noting in a reply letter that “it is best for both parties concerned if your applications 
for membership in the John Birch Society be revoked at this time.” The Toledo Bircher’s 


MMM might demonstrate one way in which those who believed Jews were behind the 





106 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Toledo, Ohio, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, 
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communist conspiracy attempted to coexist with the Birch Society, which they still 
believed was the most effective means of fighting communism. °° 

Equally suspicious as Hayden’s comment about “international financiers,” yet just 
as hard to pin down as definitively reflecting anti-Semitism, is a March 1962 MMM from 
Bircher Elizabeth Louise Roberge of El Cajon, California, in which Roberge asked 
Belmont’s opinion of William P. Gale, then a candidate for governor of California, “and 
authentic information re tie in of his and/or his close supporters with Gerald K. Smith, 
etc.” Gale, a vicious racist, Christian Identity minister, and perennial write-in candidate 
for political office who went on in the 1970s to found the Posse Comitatus militia, had 
been openly preaching his extreme form of anti-Semitism throughout California for at 
least five years by the time Roberge wrote her MMM.'”” Gale had also made no secret of 
his alliance with Smith, a well-known spokesman for white supremacy, anti-Semitism, 
and Holocaust denial." Given Gale’s and Smith’s extremely well-known views, it 
seems very odd that Roberge would need to write to the Birch Society for information. 
The form of her question is also telling. “Also would like documented evidence, etc., re 
G[erald] K. Smiths [sic] anti-semitic views and proclivities,” she wrote. “Is he REALLY 
as anti-semitic as he’s reputed to be or is a lot of that false smear?’”''! Of course it is not 


08 For more on the complex views of Americanist leaders and organizations about Jews and Zionism, see 
chapter 9. 


°° For more on Gale, see Daniel Levitas, The Terrorist Next Door: The Militia Movement and the Radical 
Right (New York: MacMillan, 2002). 


10 Eor more on Smith, see Glen Jeansonne, Gerald L. K. Smith: Minister of Hate (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1988.) 
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anti-Semitic to seek information about anti-Semites, and it is possible to read Roberge’s 
MMM as seeking to avoid entanglement with anti-Semites, but the tone of Roberge’s 
message seems to suggest that she was interested in supporting Gale — or at least that she 
was not immediately repulsed. That Roberge was essentially suggesting to the Birch 
Society that one or both of Gale and Smith were being smeared by opponents of anti- 
communism suggests that she may have been willing to tolerate a good deal of racism, 
hate, and anti-Semitism in the battle against communist takeover. 

The last of these seven bigoted or questionable MMMs, one of the only surviving 
MMMs that literally makes no sense, even in the convoluted context of an Americanist 
organizations, bizarrely links “race” (here, probably religious ethnicity) with concerns 
over Soviet and communist influence in classical music. “There are one million 
federated music clubs members in the United States,” wrote Louise Goddard of Lakeland, 
Florida. “They are DEDICATED to Dmitri Shostakovice [sic] (poet) Laureate of Soviet 
Russia and Leonard Bernstein. Last year members were advised from above (not 
meaning Heaven) to vote Bernstein’s program . . . Soviet composers whose works are a 
far cry from the old Russian school have dominated our concerts for years. There is not a 
white man on the list.” Goddard, who did not limit her criticism to classical music, also 
expressed concern about the “new show WEST SIDE” which, she explained, “features a 
song: Everything is all right in America if you are all white in America.”''” While 


Goddard was ostensibly talking about race, given her concerns about Bernstein (and 





112 JBS MMM, Louise Goddard, Lakeland, Florida, November 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, 
“Tim Welch”. Goddard was referring to the 1961 musical West Side Story, in which a Puerto Rican 
character sings, in response to claims that living in the continental United States is preferable to life in 
Puerto Rico, “Life is all right in America/If you're all white in America.” 
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possibly Shostakovich) it seems more likely that she was distinguishing between “white” 
men and Jews. "? 

Despite the virulence of the anti-Semitic, racist, and bigoted MMMs, the most 
striking thing about them was that there were only six or seven from this period in the 
JBS files. This dearth of hate messages could possibly be the result of selection bias, 
with the Society simply not retaining anti-Semitic, racist, or bigoted messages. Given the 
Society’s public stances against racism and anti-Semitism, however, and the concern 
indicated in the Society’s own files about the actions of anti-Semites and racists in the 
JBS, it seems likely that these MMMs accurately reflect the fact that between 1960 and 
early 1962 members were not, on the whole, communicating racist, anti-Semitic, and 
bigoted ideas to JBS headquarters in Belmont. If this is the case, the contemporary view 
of the Birch Society and its Americanist allies as being akin to the American Nazi Party 


or the Ku Klux Klan clearly cannot be correct. 


Americanist Response to Anti-Semitism and Charges of Bigotry 


The fact that only a few Birchers wrote bigoted, racist, or anti-Semitic messages 
on their MMMs, or that the Birch Society chose to retain so few such messages, does not 
mean that racism, anti-Semitism, and bigotry were not problems for the Society — for they 


certainly were. Interestingly, individual Birchers were aware of these issues, and 


113 Given that Shostakovich himself was not Jewish, but was born to Roman Catholic parents, this message 
might indicate an anti-Catholic bias as well as an anti-Semitic bias. If Goddard was basing her MMM on 
anti-Semitism, however, she might have been confused: Shostakovich had a long and deep connection to 
Jewish music, and in the 1950s had arguably risked his life in the Soviet Union by composing “From 
Jewish Folk Poetry” in the late 1940s. Laurel E. Fay, “The Composer Was Courageous, But Not As Much 
As in Myth,” New York Times, April 14, 1996, 27, 32. 
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especially of the problem of anti-Semitism creeping into the Society, and in at least a few 
cases alerted Belmont to the problem. “There seems to be an anti-Jewish movement 
going around, which could cause a split in the ranks,” wrote Mary T. Johnson of Arcadia, 
California, in October of 1961. “It might be wise to remind the members of our true aims 
as there should be unity in what we are fighting. Dr. Stout and [former Communist 
turned anti-Semite] Kenneth Goff seem to be stirring up trouble in S. California.”''* “I 
am quite concerned over a recent trend in our Chapter,” wrote Ronald Carnes of Gardena, 
California, in February of 1962. “There seem to be several people who are very well 
informed concerning the Zionist question. Unfortunately, this question always seems to 
come up in our meetings . . . Personally, I am afraid to invite many of my friends to 
attend our meetings because of fear that this question will arise — that of Zionism. I 
would not wish to get any one into “hot water” but I know I am expressing the opinion of 


several of our local members when I ask for a solution.”! 


The Birch Society clearly 
took Carnes’ concerns seriously, though Birch leaders apparently were not quite sure 
what they should do. Thomas Hill, the Birch Society’s Field Activities Director, attached 
an internal memo to Carnes’ MMM, in which he told MMM staffer Harry Browne to 


“check into the matter diplomatically to find out just what is going on.” “Again, this is a 


ticklish situation,” wrote Hill, “for we do not know how serious the problem is . . . 


114 IBS MMM, Mary T. Johnson, Arcadia, California, October 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, 
“Tim Welch”. For more on Goff, see “Kenneth Goff” in Jeffrey Kaplan, Encyclopedia of White Power: A 
Sourcebook on the Radical Racist Right. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2000) 120-22. 


115 JBS MMM, Ronald Carnes, Chapter 899, Gardena, California, February 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 
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Perhaps a Section Leader could attend the next meeting to find out just what is going on 


and to see if the members get off on this particular issue.” 


Conclusion 


The late 1950s and early 1960s offered both great possibilities and great 
difficulties for Americanists interested in advancing conservatism and free-market 
ideology and opposing the sweep of international communism. While on the one hand 
the shift from the top-down, commentator model of ultra-conservative anti-communism 
of the 1950s had opened the way for ordinary Americanists to feel as though they were 
personally helping to fight communism, on the other hand by 1961 Americanist 
organizations and leaders were increasingly being targeted and criticized by the centrist 
majority in American government and American society. What the messages of ordinary 
Americanists from this period reflect, however, is that on the whole Americanists were 
enthusiastic, optimistic, and brimming with ideas about how to grow the Americanist 
movement and achieve what they saw as important anti-communist goals. These 
messages also suggest that as of the early 1960s the stereotypical images of most Birch 
Society members as armed, paranoid, hate-filled idiots foaming at the mouth as they 
hunted through the bushes for communists applied only to a few outliers. While there 
were certainly racist, anti-Semitic, intolerant, and actually insane Birchers, and while 
most Birchers believed in conspiracist views of history and regarded all organs of the 
United States government as suspect, in fact there were by the beginning of 1962 still 
very few active Birchers interested in communicating blatantly racist, anti-Semitic, or 


bigoted ideas to Belmont, or committed to somehow transforming the Birch Society into 
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an armed militia. [logical and perhaps even somewhat paranoid they were — but, at least 
during this period, neither simple, nor stupid, nor unthinking in their attempts to shape 
what they saw as an ideal American society. 

Many of the ideas that Americanists presented in their letters and that Birchers 
presented in their MMMs were naive or ridiculous, or reflected a bizarre and conspiracist 
view of history. Nonetheless, throughout these years many Americanists clearly 
continued to believe that they could defeat world communism by attending lectures, 
signing petitions, mailing letters to legislators, and putting up billboards on America’s 
roads. Going into the critical years of the middle 1960s, many Americanists clearly 
continued to share the views of the female Bircher from Gulfport, Mississippi, who in 
September of 1961 had written rapturously to Belmont that she wholeheartedly supported 
and approved of all of the objectives of the Birch Society. “I have never enjoyed 
belonging to a group as much as I have this one,” she concluded, “because of the 


opportunity to do something really constructive!’””!'® 





116 TBS MMM, [name expurgated], Gulfport, Mississippi, September 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 6, “Tim Welch”. 


CHAPTER 6 


“These Attacks Have Convinced Me” 
The Views and Concerns of Ordinary Americanists, 1962-1963 


“I thank God that I am a member of the John Birch So., and that a man like 
Robert Welch is our leader,” wrote Edna M. Emerson of St. Petersburg, Florida in March 
of 1962 to the Birch Society’s headquarters, shortly after the conservative columnist and 
publisher William F. Buckley, Jr. subjected Robert Welch to a withering attack in the 
pages of the National Review. “I still feel the way I did when I joined back in 1959. That 
if any group can save America it will be the John Birch Society and Robert Welch our 
leader.” If Buckley’s attack failed to convince Emerson, mainstream conservative 
criticism of Welch and the JBS — and the issues that had led to that criticism — found 
more purchase elsewhere. “Originally I joined thinking the John Birch Society might 
really be an answer,” wrote Hugh H. Bosworth of Memphis, Tennessee in May of 1963, 
“but I have been sadly disillusioned. Certainly your objective of fighting Communism is 
admirable ... However, I am a realist, too, and I do not think that you are being at all 
realistic in your program.” Still, denunciation by the growing forces of mainstream 
conservatism could also, ironically, have a beneficial effect. “There was a time when I 
had doubts that Mr. Welch was right in what he said and did,” wrote D.J. Odorizzi of 


Tucson, Arizona, shortly after Buckley’s article was published. “Now I am convinced 





' JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Tucson, Arizona, probably from the spring of 1962. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 
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that he is correct because that many people simply can’t be right. Please don’t let these 
attacks discourage you or get any wild ideas about resigning. These attacks have 
convinced me that I am doing the right thing.” 

The period between the beginning of 1962 and the end of 1963, which began with 
mainstream conservative attacks on Robert Welch and the Birch Society and both 
conservative and liberal attacks on Fred Schwarz and the CACC and culminated in the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy and the assumption of the presidency by Lyndon 
Johnson, was met by many ordinary Americanists with confusion, defensiveness, and 
then ultimately an increased sense of resolve. While Americanists during these years 
continued to work to oppose communism on the grassroots level, the tone among many 
on the Americanist Right shifted from one of relatively unrestrained enthusiasm to one of 
concern about the status of Americanism in the American political world. These years 
also witnessed an increase in the concern that Americanists expressed, often through 
letters to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, about being thought of as radicals or cranks. 
Throughout the early 1960s Americanists regularly wrote to the FBI to ask about 
particular Americanist speakers or organizations, often to be assured that the speakers or 
organizations in question were not actually communist fronts. During this period, these 
letters increasingly demonstrated that Americanists, who very much liked the messages 
being promulgated by the Birch Society, Dan Smoot, and General Edwin Walker, 
nonetheless wanted Hoover to give his stamp of approval and to state that these 
2 JBS MMM, Edna M. Emerson, Chapter 14, St. Petersburg, Florida, March 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”; JBS MMM, Hugh H. Bosworth, Chapter 1138, 
Memphis, Tennessee, May 8, 1963. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “’63”; JBS MMM, [name 


expurgated], Tucson, Arizona, probably from the spring of 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, 
“Tim Welch”. 
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organizations and men were actually representing the truth. As ever, however, during 
this period, even as they fought back against liberal and conservative criticism and 
reached out to Hoover’s FBI for reassurance, individual Americanists continued to search 
for new tangible and understandable (and sometimes absurd) ways to fight the 
international communist conspiracy. “On United Nations Day October 24, 1962 I stapled 
my American flag to my garage facing the street UPSIDE DOWN as a recognized 
distress signal,” wrote G.L. Cameron of Los Alamitos, California triumphantly in August 
of 1963. “The response was terrific. I upset the neighborhood and persons were 
inquiring about what was happening . . . I intend again this coming UN day to repeat the 


3 
performance but on a larger scale.” 


Response to the 1962 Conservative Backlash against Welch 

In February of 1962, many Americanists were stunned to read the attack on 
Robert Welch in the National Review by William F. Buckley, Jr. — an attack then 
endorsed by such conservative and anti-Communist leaders as former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Texas Republican Senator John Tower, 
Ronald Reagan, and Arizona Republican Senator Barry Goldwater.’ It was not only 
leading conservatives who approved of Buckley’s attack; many ordinary conservatives 
welcomed the explicit rejection of the Birch Society’s excesses, half-truths, and radical 


3 JBS MMM, G.L. Cameron, Los Alamitos, California, August 16, 1963. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 7, “63”. 


4 William F. Buckley, Jr., “The Question of Robert Welch,” National Review, February 13, 1962, 83-88; 
Ronald Reagan, letter to the editor, National Review, March 13, 1962, 177; Senator John Tower (R-TX), 
letter to the editor, National Review, February 27, 1962, 140; Admiral Arthur W. Radford (Ret.), letter to 
the editor, National Review, February 27, 1962, 141; Senator Barry Goldwater (R-AZ), letter to the editor, 
National Review, February 27, 1962, 140. For more on Buckley’s attack in the National Review, see 
chapter 3. 
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opinions, and believed that conservatism could never flourish in the United States as long 
as liberals could portray conservatives as wild-eyed fanatics. Illustrative of this feeling 
were two letters published in the National Review’s March 13, 1962 issue by 
conservatives who were far less famous on the national stage than were Tower, 
Goldwater, or Reagan. “Although I sometimes agree with Mr. Welch and believe some 
of the Birch letter-writing campaigns have been most effective, this does not excuse the 
untruths and poorly formulated statements he has issued,” observed Anthony T. 
Bouscaren, a professor of political science at Le Moyne College in Syracuse, New York.’ 
More interesting, at least in retrospect, is a letter to the National Review from John F. 
McManus of Wakefield, Massachusetts, in which McManus joined in the praise for 
Buckley’s work. “Thanks for your excellent editorial on the Robert Welch enigma,” 
McManus wrote. “I have only recently espoused conservatism and have been confronted 
many times since with the charge that I, too, was an extremist. May I suggest that you 
reprint your editorial in pamphlet form so that I may let others see that Welch and 


996 


conservatism are not synonymous.” This letter, which on the surface appears 


unremarkable in tone and content, demonstrates the difficulties for historians of 
understanding the often confusing developments in the Americanist world. While as of 


1962 McManus clearly rejected the ideas of Robert Welch, he actually became a full-time 


z Anthony T. Bouscaren, letter to the editor, National Review, March 13, 1962, 177. While he was 
certainly not a key conservative leader, Bouscaren, who had been an anti-communist conservative since his 
undergraduate years at Yale, had experience with fighting communism on the grass-roots level. In 1951, as 
a faculty member at the University of San Francisco, Bouscaren apparently helped create a year-long 
required political science course for all juniors at the college. The course, Political Science 140, which was 
entitled “A basic course on the nature of the enemy,” merited coverage in Time magazine. For more 
information, see, “Communist ABCs,” Time, May 14, 1951. 


® John F. McManus, letter to the editor, National Review, March 13, 1962, 177. 
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employee of the Birch Society in 1966, and in 1991 became the Society’s president — a 
post he has held for over eighteen years. 

Welch himself seemed — at least on the pages of the Birch Society Bulletin — 
relatively unfazed by Buckley’s attack and by the criticisms from key conservative 
leaders and thinkers such as Goldwater, Judd, and Tower. Certainly, he rejected 
absolutely Goldwater’s suggestion that he resign and presumably hand off leadership of 
the Society to a conservative not affiliated with the extremist opinions that had earned the 
Society and Welch such opprobrium. “Now I certainly have no martyr complex, and of 
course I am not the indispensible man,” Welch wrote in the February 1962 Bulletin. 
“The time will certainly come when somebody has to take my place in the leadership of 
the Society . . . But for me voluntarily to turn over these many and heavy reins of 
leadership to anybody else, at the present time and under the circumstances indicated 
above, would be nothing less than a betrayal on my part of the well understood compact 
between our members and myself.’””” 

Many Americanists were far less collected about Buckley’s attack on Welch than 
was Welch himself. “Both my husband and myself are members of the John Birch 
Society and are proud to be,” wrote Mr. and Mrs. George R. Klenck of Ontario, 
California to Dr. N.E. Adamson, Jr., the Assistant Medical Director of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and a Birch COUNCIL member. “The bulletin this 
month stunned us. And then National Review came in the mail. Instead of all fighting 
this struggle together there are those amongst us who would divide. What a tragedy. 


When we are fighting for our very survival — for our church — for our children — for our 





T Robert Welch, “A Warning (Continued),” JBS Bulletin, February 1962, 8. 
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country!” Noting that they were aware of Welch’s opinions and statements, the couple 
added that they were “also aware that if he had not made them, the American people 
would never have awakened. It has been Mr. Welch and the John Birch Society who has 
told the people the truth and scared the people into reality.” Asking Adamson to support 
Welch, the Klencks concluded that “When [Welch] goes so goes the Republic.” “Face it, 
a John Birch Society member who reads American Opinion and National Review and 
still wishes to have Robert Welch direct the Society is an inexplicable phenomenon - to 
you,” wrote Mrs. Paul H. Dolan of Saratoga, California to the National Review. “I write 
to assure you that such a critter will continue to exist and to make this plea - LAY OFF!” 
“The one thing the anti-Communist movement does not need is unwarranted attack by 
one conservative spokesman upon another,” declared Mrs. Kenneth L. Myers of Wichita, 
Kansas, also to the National Review. “I first heard of National Review through the John 
Birch Society. Your below-the-belt in NR's present issue is the last I want to hear, and 
worse, finance . . . Clever debate is your forte, Mr. Buckley. When it comes to action, 
others carry the burden.” This view of Welch as an indispensible man of action was 
echoed by at least one other important Americanist figure, Edwin Walker. “There are 
many rumors that you will be or are being placed under great pressure to step out or up,” 
Walker wrote to Welch. “Either would be equally detrimental. Do not do it under any 
circumstances ... You are the Birch Society. You are the armor and outpost of every 


other society, the value of which is unprecedented and invaluable to all other causes.””* 





8 Letter from Mr. and Mrs. George R. Klenk, Ontario, California, to Dr. N.E. Adamson, Jr., John Birch 
Society COUNCIL member, February 9, 1962, reprinted in JBS Bulletin, March 1, 1962; .Mrs. Paul H. 
Dolan, Saratoga, California, letter to the editor, National Review, March 13, 1962, 177; Mrs. Kenneth L. 
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Despite their anger at Buckley, the National Review, and those conservative anti- 

communist leaders they believed had foolishly attacked Welch, many Americanists 
agreed with Welch, who in the February Bulletin had maintained that the Birch Society 
was “young, and strong, and very healthy” and that “its real work and growth and 
influence are all ahead of it.”” “I am more than ever convinced that our only chance of 
beating the communists is thru the JBS,” wrote a Bircher from Louisville, Kentucky. The 
response of some Americanists was more direct, and consisted of recruiting for or 
donating to the Birch Society. “As a result of your superb February Bulletin and later 
disgusting utterances from Buckley, Goldwater, et.al., the following is my reaction: I do 
not know what course other men may take, but as for me, please find enclosed a $1,000 
cashiers [sic] check for my life membership in the John Birch Society,” wrote James H. 
Pound, Jr., of Tallahassee, Florida. “Thank God for Robert Welch.” “Enclosed is a list 
of new members,” wrote George Cull, a JBS Section Leader in Peekskill, New York. 
[T]his chapter was formed under the following circumstances — nearly everyone reads 
National Review and America, and they all are strong for Goldwater and Towers .. . 
They all saw the films of Mr. Robert Welch. They all joined The John Birch Society.” “I 
was very disappointed in Mr. William Buckley’s [editorial] .. . and I am cancelling my 
subscription,” wrote John R. Miles of Skokie, Illinois. “Mr. Buckley’s opinions . . . have 
firmed up my decision to become a life member of the John Birch Society ... I don’t 
know how I could express my confidence strongly enough, but perhaps this donation will 


express my appreciation — as well as the fact that I am with you all the way.” “We are 





Myers, Wichita, Kansas, letter to the editor, National Review, February 27, 1962, 140; letter from Edwin A. 
Walker, Dallas, Texas, to Robert Welch, February 15, 1962, reprinted in JBS Bulletin, March 1, 1962. 


° Robert Welch, “A Warning (Continued),” JBS Bulletin, February 1962, 8. 
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with you all the way, Mr. Welch,” wrote retired army Colonel W.A. Weddell, “[and] are 
not at all dismayed by the unfriendly remarks by Wm. Buckley, et. al. We are 
disappointed in them.” ° 

Nonetheless, that Americanists were willing to continue supporting the Birch 
Society after February of 1962 certainly does not mean that Buckley’s National Review 
editorial had no effect; in fact, the rejection of Welch by conservatives such as Buckley, 
Tower, Goldwater, and Russell Kirk made it far more difficult for Birchers to approach 
prospective recruits. “The persons I contact have been so thoroughly sold by the Press 
local and magazine, they come to hate the name ‘Birch’ and Welch,” wrote George W. 
Redeker of Wheeling, West Virginia in a disjointed MMM in June of 1962. “Be of good 
heart Bro. Welch when these same persons learn the truth they with one accord, say ‘let’s 
go’ so let’s bring the truth to our own people even though they seem to Fiddle while 
‘Rome Burns’.”"! 

Messages from this period also suggest that in the wake of the attack on Welch 


many Birchers retained their enthusiasm for Americanism and desire to demonstrate that 


they were making a difference in the fight against communism. “My wife and I obtained 





1 BS MMM, [name expurgated], Louisville, Kentucky, around October-December 1961. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”; letter from James H. Pound, Jr., Tallahassee, Florida, to Robert 
Welch, February 11, 1962; letter from George Cull, Section Leader, John Birch Society, Peekskill, New 
York, to Bill Dunham, JBS, February 10, 1962; letter from John R. Miles, JBS Chapter Leader, Chapter 
#284, Skokie, Illinois, to Robert Welch, February 8, 1962, reprinted in JBS Bulletin, March 1, 1962. The 
date on Miles’ letter appears to be incorrect, as Miles refers to reading the National Review of February 13. 
Either the letter should be dated February 18, or else Miles began the letter the week before receiving 
Buckley’s article and completed it later. JBS MMM, Col. W.A. Weddell (Ret.), Merritt Island, Florida, 
exact date unclear, though presumably from early 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim 
Welch”. James H. Pound Jr. went on to found Christian schools, including the North Florida Christian 
School, where he served as principal for 20 years. See Bonnie Holub, “Building Faith: After 20 Years at 
NFCS, Jim Pound Works to Establish a New Christian School in Wakulla County,” Tallahassee Magazine, 
July-August 2008. 


'! IBS MMM, Geo. W Redeker, Chapter QNJK, Wheeling, West Virginia, July 11, 1962. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 
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3 new members during the past three weeks,” boasted L.H. Turner of San Diego, 
California, in March. “February bulletin was excellent,” added Mary E. Rath, who was a 
member of a different San Diego chapter. “The more they scream the more we know 
we’re hurting where it counts.” “Town meeting of Spokane, Washington was a huge 
success — 11,176 people attended,” reported a Bircher from Spokane, Washington. “May 
be the people will yet awaken in time. All Spokane chapters helped promote.” “In spite 
of the wide spread [sic] criticism of the Society generally and Mr. Welch individually, I 
believe we are surging forward and the measure of our success is to be the amount of 
Opposition it takes to discourage us,” wrote W. Bert Hulen of Winter Garden, Florida. 
“Many toes are being trod upon as many howls of pain are heard. I am very firm in my 
conviction that our program is assured. Many people may now be ashamed to appear 
they are for us. I believe the time will come when they will be ashamed to be against us. 


I hope every member feels as solid in the sight and at the right as I do.”!? 


Defensiveness For and From the CACC 


Robert Welch was not the only target of critics early in 1962; Fred Schwarz and 
the CACC came in for a good deal of criticism as well, from conservatives and liberals 
alike. Letters from the period between 1962 and 1963 demonstrate that, in the wake of 
the popular and controversial “Schools of Anti-Communism” in Southern California at 


the end of 1961, there was significant support among Americans and Americanists for the 





12 IBS MMM, Mrs. L H Turner, Chapter QHNR, San Diego, California, March 1962; JBS MMM, Mary E. 
Rath, Chapter QCXO, San Diego, California, February 1962; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter 
QITS, Spokane, Washington, May or April 1962; JBS MMM, W. Bert Hulen, Chapter 838, Winter Garden, 
Florida, March 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 
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CACC, even in the face of these sorts of attacks. One example of a typical, though fairly 
gentle, attack against Schwarz and of the defensive response from many Americanists 
came early in February of 1962, less than a week before the National Review took aim at 
Robert Welch, when Time magazine published an article, entitled “Crusader Schwarz,” 
about the leader of the CACC. The article painted a not entirely unsympathetic picture of 
the CACC leader while nonetheless concluding that Schwarz had thus far failed to 
provide a positive program of anti-communist action for the CACC’s supporters to 
follow. “For those critics viscerally disposed to dislike his ‘Crusade,’ but not disposed to 
study it, Schwarz does not make things easy,” Time reported. “He has not uttered any 
simple, memorable piece of nonsense, like Robert Welch . . . The Schwarz Crusade 
proceeds right out in the open without any of the conspiratorial folderol of Welch’s 
Birchites.”"° 

Schwarz, for one, was quite pleased with the article. “Congratulations for your 
very fine report on the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade,” he wrote to Time. “This is 
an example of thorough and unbiased reporting that is truly admirable.” Some of 
Schwarz’s supporters, however, were not nearly so charitable, and viewed the Times 
coverage as biased and harmful. “I am truly dismayed at the nasty way you degraded Dr. 
Schwarz in your article,” wrote Eva Burnham of Hayden Lake, Idaho. “As a direct result 
of Dr. Schwarz's meetings held here in Bridgeport and nearby cities,” wrote George 
Wedberg of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
action groups have been organized and are at work attacking moral decay 


which, more than anything else, will set us up for a Communist takeover. 
Look for a more effective program for cracking down on drunken drivers. 





13 “Crusader Schwarz,” Time, February 9, 1962. 
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Expect a surge of public sentiment against lawyers who get fat on fees 

derived from freeing such criminals through tricky legal maneuvers. There 

are a great many people in this country who still believe in the Biblical 

concept of morality. 

Some CACC supporters explicitly distinguished between Schwarz and the CACC 
on the one hand and arguably more extreme organizations such as the Birch Society on 
the other. “What America needs are more crusaders like Dr. Schwarz,” explained 
Charles A. Piddock, of Hamilton, New York. “He and others like him, who are free from 
the subversive secrecy of organizations like the John Birch Society, will surely be most 
instrumental in the final victory over world Communism.” Even some Americans who 
were not heavily invested in Americanism were attracted by Schwarz’s method of 
questioning the received wisdom of the power of the American government to fight 
communism, and took issue with Time’s question as to what, if anything, Schwarz had 
really given to American anti-communists. “Is it not enough that Dr. Schwarz arouses an 
intense desire in the American people to learn about Communism for themselves?” asked 
Joesph C. Zengerle III, a cadet at the United States Military Academy at West Point. 
“Your question of what, specifically, Dr. Schwarz ‘gives’ us bears little relevance to his 


importance. Why must he give us anything? Why not dispense with the chronic American 


failure to depend upon someone else to tell us what to do?’ 





14 Letter from Fred Schwarz, President, CACC, Long Beach, California, to Time; letter from Eva A. 
Burnham, Hayden Lake, Idaho to Time; letter from George Wedberg, Bridgeport, Connecticut, to Time 
magazine; letter from Charles A. Piddock, Hamilton, New York, to Time; letter from Joseph C. Zengerle 
MI, Cadet, United States Military Academy, West Point, New York, to Time, Letters to the Editor, Time, 
February 23, 1962. Zengerle, who went on to serve in Vietnam as a senior aide to General William 
Westmoreland, ultimately left the military, and after graduating from the University of Michigan Law 
School clerked for Judge Carl McGowan on the United States Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit and 
Supreme Court Chief Justice Warren Burger. After a legal career with a major Washington, D.C. law firm, 
Zengerle left to head the Legal Aid Society of Washington, D.C., and then to become Executive Director of 
the Clinic for Legal Assistance to Servicemembers at George Mason University. As he recalls, he actually 
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Despite the relative moderation of this Time magazine article, following the 
attacks on Americanist organizations at the beginning of 1962, Fred Schwarz and the 
others in the CACC were worried about being tarred as extremists, fanatics, or hate- 
mongers. In November of 1962, for example, Schwarz published several letters in a direct 
attempt to respond to recent charges by politicians and journalists linking the CACC with 
“radical right” organizations and, presumably, unsavory ideas. “While we are naturally 
concerned to some degree by the effects of the campaign of slander,” Fred Schwarz 
wrote, “we never lose sight of the friends of truth and freedom who are courageously 
speaking out.” Among the letters was one from Congressman Walter Judd to a 
supporter of the CACC declaring Judd’s belief that Schwarz was engaged in valuable 
work and that critics had not produced any derogatory information about the CACC.'° 

Schwarz was particularly worried about being charged with or linked to anti- 
Semitism and bigotry, or of being blacklisted in minority racial and religious 
communities. Indeed, Americanists were well aware that such charges, whether or not 
they were justified, could sound the death knells of their organizations, and they therefore 
took immediate remedial action when their organizations were attacked or labeled in 
controversial ways. In November of 1962, Schwarz published (under the headlines 
“Jewish Friends” and “Catholic Friends”) letters from a Jewish teenager and a Catholic 


priest praising the CACC for its work. While these letters may not have been 


knew little about Schwarz and was not an Americanist, and he probably wrote the letter about Schwarz 
because he generally approved of those who challenged the establishment. Interview with Joseph Zengerle, 
Thursday, February 26, 2009. 


'S Fred Schwarz, “The Voice of Truth and Friendship,” CACC Newsletter, November 1962. 


16 Letter from Representative Walter H Judd (R-MN) to Mrs. H. C. Campbell, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. Reprinted in the CACC Newsletter, November 1962. 
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representative of the letters from Catholics and Jews to the CACC, regardless of whether 
or not they are real they demonstrate that the CACC was not entirely an evangelical 
Protestant organization and (like the Birch Society) was open to participation by anti- 
communists of every religious stripe.'’ “After attending your most inspiring school on 
Anti-Communism, and after having been reawakened to the Communist threat, I would 
like to thank you... ,” wrote the Jewish New York teenager to Schwarz after a CACC 
rally at Madison Square Garden in the summer of 1962. “I am a Jew, and as a Jew, an 
orthodox one, I am against Communism and atheism. I feel it my duty to organize and 
found an Anti-Communist organization based on a Jewish theme for my Jewish 
brethren.””'® Schwarz, clearly concerned with a lack of support in the Jewish community, 
welcomed this sort of letter gratefully. “In spite of organized hostility by some leaders of 
Jewish organizations,” he wrote, “I am greatly encouraged by the growing number of 
Jewish friends who are supporting our work. Many of these Jews have heard the false and 
slanderous charges made against us. They have investigated personally and discovered 
that the charges are completely false and their indignation against the deceivers has been 
shown in friendship and support for our cause.” ”? 

Just as he was concerned over the reactions to the CACC among the Jewish 
population of California, Schwarz was also openly concerned with the negative views of 
the largely Protestant CACC among Catholics. “One of the most remarkable features of 


the Communist campaign,” he wrote, “has been their success in recruiting certain 





U For more on the CACC’s attitude towards Jews and anti-Semitism, see chapter 9. 


18 Letter from anonymous “Jewish boy” to Fred Schwarz, CACC. Reprinted in the CACC Newsletter, 
November 1962. 


I Fred Schwarz, “The Voice of Truth and Friendship,” CACC Newsletter, November 1962. 
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segments of the Catholic Press. This is in no sense typical of the point of view of most of 
the leaders and members of the Catholic faith.” Schwarz went on to quote a letter from a 
Father Charles Beal, an assistant Catholic pastor. “it made me so happy to hear [about 
the success of a School of Anti-Communism in New York],” wrote Beal, “that upon 
finishing your reports, or rather the reading thereof, I just had to sit down immediately 
and sent these few words of heartfelt congratulations and, above all, a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, for giving to you the opportunity to offer to a 
puzzled people a truth which they thirst for, and a goal which must, by its very nature, 
emanate from “The Divine Office’ itself.” (Beal added that he had only one regret, and 
that was that as a member of a religious order requiring members take a vow of poverty, 
that he was unable to contribute to the CACC.)”” Schwarz’s message in publishing 
Beal’s letter was clear: if a religious leader such as Beal could look beyond the criticisms 
of the CACC to see the good work being done in opposing communism around the world, 


then Beal’s fellow Catholics could and should follow suit. 


Checking in With “J. Edgar” 


Throughout the early 1960s, many of those who had encountered the words and 
ideas of Americanists such as Smoot, Walker, and Welch and of Americanist 
organizations such as the CACC and the Birch Society attempted to confirm the 
provenance of the speakers and the validity of the messages with a supremely trusted 


authority: J. Edgar Hoover and his FBI. These sorts of letters began arriving at the FBI 





%0 Letter from Father Charles Beal to Fred Schwarz, CACC. Reprinted in the CACC Newsletter, November 
1962. 
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as early as 1960, but increased significantly in volume as Americanist organizations and 
leaders became both better known and more widely condemned after early 1962. Those 
writing to the FBI to ask about the Birch Society or about Dan Smoot were apparently 
motivated by at least three goals: first, they wanted to find out more about the 
Americanist speakers who had captured their attention, and often specifically determine 
whether particular Americanist organizations were communist fronts; second, they 
wanted to assure the FBI, and be assured by the FBI, that they were not themselves 
cranks or radicals; and third, they wanted to paint themselves as patriotic Americans to 
Hoover, a man they idolized as the patriotic and anti-communist American. Their 
concern that the patriotic organizations to which they were lending their names and 
support might in fact be communist front organizations was particularly powerful, and 
mirrored a concern often expressed by Americanists in other venues. “Is it possible to 
have a list of people who support Communist Causes?” asked Grace M. Bennett of 
Cardington, Ohio in an MMM to the Birch Society. “And would it be probable [sic] to 
print names in a large newspaper, if proper proof was on hand? It seems as if one does 
not know to whom he could be talking . . . .””! 

Letters to the FBI expressing interest in and concern about the Birch Society 
began arriving at least as early as 1960, and all generally followed the same form of 
expressing interest in the Birch Society’s ideas and goals and concern that the Society 
itself might be a communist front. “I have been asked to join the John Birch Society that 


is fighting communism,” wrote one California resident in April of 1960. “There have 





21 JBS MMM, Mrs. Grace M. Bennett, Chapter QNGX, Cardington, Ohio, August 1962. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 
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been so many societies springing up that supposedly are fighting this horrible menace but 
when you look into them they prove to be only a front. The above mentioned society 
seems to be above reproach but would appreceit [sic] it if you would give me your 
opinion on it.” “I am very much in accord with the views, objectives, and operations of 
this society,” wrote another Californian the following month, asking for “concrete 
information” on the Society, “but because of the manner in which they operate, it is 
imperative to me that I know much more about the gentlemen heading up the 
organization.” “I want to offer my services in combating communism and want to be 
sure of this organization before joining their forces,” wrote yet another Californian in 
July. “This may be being super-cautious on my part, but there are so many organizations 
I want to be certain of their motives.””” 

Probably because of his oft-touted background as a former FBI special agent, Dan 
Smoot attracted special attention from those who wrote to Hoover and the Bureau for 
information about Americanists. Like the letters about the Birch Society, these letters 
generally mentioned the writers’ interest in Smoot and Smoot’s ideas, and then expressed 
some concern about Smoot’s background. “Is Mr. Smoot, in your opinion a reliable 
person, not proned [sic] to exaggerate or mislead the public?” asked a writer from 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. “I have found no reason by reading the subject report to think 


that Mr. Smoot is trying to mislead the American public. . . . It is my feeling that the 


>? Letter from [censored], California, to Hoover, April 5, 1960; letter from [censored], Rosan, Inc., Newport 
Beach, California, to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, May 10, 1960; letter from [censored], California, to 
Hoover, July 5, 1960. FBI Files, “John Birch Society,” LA File # 100-59001. The Californian who 
referred to “so many organizations” was probably referring to the plethora of anti-communist societies that 
sprang up in the early 1960s, including such organizations as the CACC, the League of Patriotic Letter- 
Writers, We, The People!, the All American Society, and the National Indignation Council. For more 
information, see “The Ultras,” Time, December 8, 1961. 
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American citizens have in many cases been denied the right to know the truth about what 
takes place in our United States and “The Dan Smoot Report’ seems to be very 
enlightening on various subjects.” Some of these letters, like one of the letters readers 
sent to Time in response to the February 1962 article about the CACC, attempted to 
distinguish between the “good” Americanism of The Dan Smoot Report and the “bad” 
Americanism of the JBS. “Since I’ve only listened to about three of [Smoot’s] programs 
and have not familiarized myself enough with his reports,” wrote a San Francisco 
resident in October of 1961, “I’ve been unable to come to any determination as to 
whether he is a sincere American wanting to preserve the strength on which our country 
was established, or if he is another agitator trying to undermine our nation, as the Birch 
Society is attempting.””* 

Letters to Hoover and the FBI about Smoot suggest that writers were often 
confused about what to believe. Even if they were attracted to Smoot’s messages, they 
were not sure whether what he was saying — which differed significantly from the news 
and commentary they were getting through mainstream papers and television programs — 
had any basis in truth, and they were anxious not to be taken as cranks or naïfs. “I am 
writing to you because of my concern over a book being used for study courses in this 
community entitled ‘The Invisible Government’ by Dan Smoot,” wrote a resident of 
Pascagoula, Mississippi in October of 1962, expressing his ambivalence. “It seems to me 
that either we should be alarmed over the prospect of one world Socialism on the one 


hand if Mr. Smoot’s revelations are true, or over the deliberate sowing of seeds of distrust 





3 Letter from [censored], Chattanooga, Tennessee, to Hoover, November 1961; letter from [censored], San 
Francisco, California, to J. Edgar Hoover, Director, FBI, October 24, 1961. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot Reports 
(1955-64), File # 62-102576, Section 3. 
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of our government if Mr. Smoot is wrong.” Some of those seeking information from the 
FBI about Smoot were clearly attempting to apply Smoot’s conspiracist theories to 
problems of everyday life. “As you can see, I am interested to know if Mr. Smoot is a 
responsible, dependable citizen as he is quoted quite frequently in this local dispute 
[about home rule], wrote a citizen of Kermit, Texas, who had been elected to a board 
tasked with studying the feasibility of a home rule charter. “My interest in this matter is 
that I need to determine for myself the advisability of considering a home rule charter for 
our little town of 10,000 population.” According to the writer, Smoot had apparently 
written that home rule charters were “controlled and influenced” by a number of 
communist organizations based in Chicago. The FBI added an unemotional internal 
notation to the end of its response suggesting that the Bureau was fully aware of the 
absurdity of some of Smoot’s position. “Bufiles [the FBI’s central files] reflect the 
groups mentioned . . . advocated a metropolitan government with power transferred to 
trained social scientists, council managers, and city managers,” the note reported. “Many 
people believe this indicates these organizations are communist inspired but no 
information confirming this fact appears in Bufiles.”” 

Typically, those asking the FBI for information about Americanists received a 
standardized reply stating that FBI files were confidential and that the FBI was barred by 
law from issuing judgments about individuals or organizations. The Bureau faced more 


difficulty in answering questions about Smoot, as Smoot was clearly trading on his FBI 





47 etter from [censored], Pascagoula, Mississippi, to Hoover, October 13, 1962; letter from [censored], 
Kermit, Texas, to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, July 25, 1963; letter from FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover to 
[[censored], Kermit, Texas, August 1, 1963. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot Reports (1955-64),” File # 62-102576, 
Section 3. 
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past to further his career as a professional Americanist. In response to queries about 
Smoot, the FBI typically responded that Smoot had resigned voluntarily in 1951; often, 
the FBI added the note that there was no such official position as “Administrative 
Assistant” to Hoover — a title Smoot routinely, and perhaps with some justification, 
claimed to have held.” One typical exchange about Americanist leaders and 
organizations took place in November of 1962 between the FBI and a prospective FBI 
agent, then a sailor serving in the X Division aboard the brand new Attack Aircraft 
Carrier USS Constellation.”® “Upon my discharge from the Navy, in September of 1964, 
I want to join the Philadelphia Police Department and from there my ultimate goal is to 
become an agent in the Federal Bureau of Investigation,” wrote the sailor. “I would like 
to know if you allow an agent of the Bureau to belong to a society fighting Communism. 
The particular society of which I am speaking is the John Birch Society. Also, I would 
like to know your opinion of Dan SMOOT.” In reply, the FBI as usual informed the 
writer that FBI files were confidential and that Smoot had resigned voluntarily in 1951. 
The letter, which included the note that “I am always glad to hear from those interested in 
a career in law enforcement,” was stamped — not signed — with Hoover’s name.” 

The justification behind the FBI’s reticence in providing any information about 


Americanists was highlighted by an exchange at the end of 1961 and through the 


°> For more on Smoot’s past with the FBI, see chapter 2. 


2% The Constellation was commissioned as an “Attack Aircraft Carrier” (CVA-64) on October 27, 1961, but 
on June 30, 1975 was reclassified as a “Multi-Purpose Aircraft Carrier” (CV-64). The ship was 
decommissioned in 2003. 


27 Letter from [censored], X Division, USS Constellation, CV A-64, c/o Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, 
California, to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, November 23, 1962; letter from FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
to [censored], X Division, USS Constellation, CVA-64, c/o Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, California, 
November 30, 1962. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot Reports (1955-64),” File # 62-102576, Section 3. 
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beginning of 1962 between the Bureau and Joseph D. Nalitz of Scottsdale, Arizona.”® In 
December of 1961, Nalitz wrote to Hoover asking whether it was true that Smoot “was a 
member of the Communist Party when he was let out or resigned from the F.B.I.” Nalitz 
reported that he had learned of Smoot’s supposed nefarious connections “by a person 
who claims to be in the security department of our plant.” The FBI apparently then 
contacted the letter-writer in order to deny the rumor. “He stated he was glad to learn 
that SMOOT was not a member of the Communist Party as he had heard such a rumor, 
stating he had received it second or third hand and could not pin the rumor down to a 
source,” wrote the Special Agent in Charge (SAC) of the Phoenix FBI office. Nalitz, the 
SAC added, “felt that when he was troubled in these matters that the FBI was the best 
place to seek advice.” Nalitz apparently read more into the SAC’s response than the FBI 
had intended, and so put the FBI in a precarious legal position by taking the SAC’s 
warning as an FBI endorsement of Smoot’s message, philosophy, and ideas. “Thank you 
for your very prompt action on my inquiry as to whether Dan Smoot was or had been a 
communist,” Nalitz wrote in a follow-up letter on January 2, 1962. “As result of your 
efforts, two families are now reading Dan Smoot Reports.” 

Hoover was clearly incensed that Nalitz had taken the Bureau’s communication as 
an endorsement of Smoot. “You were instructed to have correspondent contact and... 
28 According to the United States Social Security Death Index, Nalitz was born on March 12, 1912, and 


died on August 2, 1993. At the time of this exchange with the FBI, he would therefore have been almost 
50 years old. 


United States Social Security Death Index, [online] at http://ssdi.rootsweb.ancestry.com/cgi-bin/ssdi.cgi, 
last viewed February 21, 2009. 


? Letter from Joseph D. Nalitz, Scottsdale, Arizona, to Hoover, December 12, 1961; FBI “Air Tel” from 
SAC, Phoenix FBI office, to Director, FBI, December 29, 1961; letter from Joseph D. Nalitz, Scottsdale, 
Arizona, to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, January 2, 1962. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot Reports (1955-64),” 
File # 62-102576, Section 3. 
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be advised there is no truth to any statement that Dan Smoot was a member of the 
Communist Party,” the Director noted in a letter to the Phoenix SAC. “Apparently you 
went beyond Bureau instructions or at least correspondent gained the impression that you 
were giving Smoot a clean bill of health.” The SAC, Bureau headquarters added, should 
advise the Bureau exactly what had been said in that meeting, and should under no 


circumstances contact Nalitz again.*° 


The Phoenix SAC was, understandably, somewhat 
defensive. “Please be advised that I can say without qualification that any such 
interpretation put on my remarks . . . was a misinterpretation,” the SAC wrote. “[Nalitz] 
has gone beyond what I advised him when he makes the claim that I stated I would affirm 
to anyone DAN SMOOT was not a pro-Communist.”*! 

That Nalitz read more into the carefully limited FBI response than the FBI 
intended and that he wanted to see some sort of implied endorsement in their message is 
not surprising. Writers faced with the FBI’s standard, bland response stating that Smoot 
had resigned voluntarily in 1951 and that “Mr. Smoot’s opinions and comments 
expressed in his speeches and articles are strictly his own” could be frustrated with the 


lack of specificity.” Even the wealthy and the powerful, moreover, were not exempt 


from the FBI’s “one response fits all” policy. One seemingly influential letter-writer 





30 Note from FBI Headquarters to Phoenix SAC, January 17, 1962. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot Reports (1955- 
64),” File # 62-102576, Section 3. 


3! Memo from FBI SAC, Phoenix, Arizona, to Director, FBI, J anuary 22, 1962. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot 
Reports (1955-64),” File # 62-102576, Section 3. 


32 Letter from Hoover, to [censored, but presumably John M. Olin, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Olin Corporation, East Alton, Illinois], New York, New York, April 6, 1962. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot 
Reports (1955-64),” File # 62-102576, Section 3. The letter writer, whose name is blacked out in the files 
released by the FBI, but who is listed as “Chairman of the Executive Committee” — a position John M. Olin 
held from 1957 through 1963 — wrote that he believed he knew Hoover well enough to ask about Smoot. 
The writer, who addressed the letters “Dear J. Edgar,” was also according to the FBI “on the Special 
Correspondents’ List.” 
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(probably John M. Olin, a major industrialist and the chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Olin Corporation), whom the FBI noted in an internal memo was “on 
the Special Correspondent’s List,” expressed his frustration in almost mocking tones. 
Thanking “J. Edgar” for the information, Olin added that “you have told me everything I 
want to know except what kind of hairpin is Smoot.” What he was particularly interested 
in, Olin explained, was Smoot’s “soundness.” “He certainly makes sense in his Smoot 
Report,” Olin concluded, “but I thought perhaps you might be able to give me the 


”33 The FBI files contain no reply. 


lowdown as you are able to evaluate him. 

If Olin was able to respond to the FBI with gentle mockery because of his power 
and status, other, less-influential writers could very nearly get into trouble for questioning 
Bureau policy on responding to requests about Americanists. One correspondent, who 
had written to the Bureau on May 13, 1960 to ask about the Birch Society, which he 
noted “appears to be anti-communistic” and which he was willing to join if the FBI could 
confirm that “it actually will combat the evils that intend to strangle us,” received the 
Bureau’s standard answer that “information in FBI files is confidential” and that the FBI 
was not empowered “to draw conclusions or make evaluations as to the character or 
integrity of any organization or individual.” “Your letter actually has left me 
speechless,” the correspondent wrote, in reasonable dismay. “I have been led to believe 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation would be interested in possible subversive 


activity ... What would happen to me if I do join this society and it IS communistically 


inclined? Where is a private citizen to go?” The FBI, clearly not amused, dispatched 





33 Letter from [censored, but presumably John M. Olin, Chairman of the Executive Committee, Olin 
Corporation, East Alton, Illinois], to Hoover, April 14, 1962. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot Reports (1955-64),” 
File # 62-102576, Section 3. 
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agents to talk to the writer’s wife at his house, and then to track down the writer at 
Edwards Air Force Base, where he worked, and to explain to both about the sanctity of 
Bureau files. Still, if the goal of this face-to-face meeting at the writer’s place of 
employment was some sort of intimidation, the writer may not have gotten the message: 
according to the FBI report, he was actually “most appreciative” that the Bureau had 
taken the time to talk to him in person.” 

Just as indicative as the fact that letters were sent asking for Hoover’s input and 
advice were the forms of such letters, which reveal a good deal about the sorts of 
correspondents attracted to Americanist ideas. Many of the letters to the FBI came from 
powerful and sophisticated correspondents; some, however, came from Americans who 
were clearly less sophisticated, but were equally worried about the place of communism 
in American life and by the possibility that conspirators of some flavor were at work to 
prevent Americans from learning “the truth” about the past. “I am sending this letter 
SPECIAL DELIVERY in hopes that you will answer it right away and not just lay it 
aside,” wrote one “Mother of two children and a possible leader in the future” from 
Portland, Oregon to Hoover in February of 1961. “I am one of [Smoot s] many 
television listeners and the reports he gives over the television are very awakening if they 
are factual accountings and not just one mans [sic] opinion using other mens [sic] 
words,” she concluded. The report she was interested in finding out more about, she 


explained, was one entitled “Pearl Harbor 1961” in which Smoot suggested that those in 





34 Letter from [censored], California, to the FBI, May 13, 1960; Letter from SAC W.G. Simon, FBI LA 
Office, to [censored], California, May 16, 1960; letter from [censored], California, to the FBI, May 20, 
1960; Office Memorandum from FBI Special Agent [censored] to Special Agent in Charge, June 27, 1960. 
FBI Files, “John Birch Society,” LA File # 100 59001. 
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power were keeping hidden the truth of what had actually happened at Pearl Harbor, and 
in which he argued that the attack was the understandable result of Roosevelt’s planning 
to involve the United States in the war.” “[D]ue to the fact I was not born until 1936,” 
the “Mother of two children” continued, obviously worried about governmental attempts 
to whitewash history for future generations, “I want to know as I am sure everybody does 
down deep just what really did happen at Pearl Harbor and why can’t it be printed for the 
future generations to know?” 

A February 1962 letter to the FBI about Smoot and Edwin Walker demonstrates 
even more clearly how deeply Americanism, which at the more elite levels appealed to 
highly-educated and sophisticated teachers, physicians, and high-ranking military 
officers, penetrated into United States society. The laboriously-typed and apparently 
arduously-composed letter, which was written by a Farm Bureau County Chairman in 
Garden City, Kansas, and which was filled with grammatical and stylistic mistakes, 
nonetheless reveals the writer’s deep interest in politics and clear concern about 
communist infiltration.’ “I have in my hand one of The Dan Smoot report on Major Gen 


Edwin A. Walker, which has shocked me very much,” the correspondent wrote. 





35 This argument about the United States’ path in the Second World War was a Smoot staple. In his 1962 
The Invisible Government, for example, Smoot echoed his 1961 Dan Smoot Report, writing that “It was 
necessary for Roosevelt to take steps which the public would not notice or understand but which would 
inescapably involve the nation in the foreign war. When enough such sly involvement had been 
manipulated, there would come, eventually, some incident to push us over the brink into open 
participation.” Dan Smoot, The Invisible Government. (Dallas, TX: The Dan Smoot Report, 1962), 23. 


36 Letter from [censored], Portland, Oregon, to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, February 1961. FBI Files, 
“Dan Smoot Reports (1955-64),” File # 62-102576, Section 3. 


37 The Kansas Farm Bureau, according to its web site, “represents grassroots agriculture. Established in 
1919, this non-profit advocacy organization supports farm families who earn their living in a changing 
industry.” Kansas Farm Bureau [online] at http://www.kfb.org/aboutus/aboutus.htm, last visited February 
20, 2009. 
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The thing that have happen to Gen Walker is caused by the overseas 
weekly [the newspaper which broke the Walker story] . . . Has Dan Smoot 
been with the F.B.I. and is his report reliable. If what he says is true. A 
terriable unjust has been done Gen Walker. And what I under stand about 
the pro blue program is something our service men can use. Which now 
has been droped. Td like your opinion on this before I pass it on. 

How do you Class The John Birch society, The United Church 
society. Youth for Christ. I know the Commuinist can be in any thing and 
will be where they think they can do the most damage we have all readly 
had two members of our ladies Church society quit because we had joined 
the United Church. They said it was Comminist . . . 

Pam a Farm Bureau County Chairman and I receive a lot of 
material on citizenship am sure they wouldn’t knowly send any thing out 
they didn’t consider O.K. I received 3 of the Dan Smoot report. Pd like 
your O K on them. 

I surely thank you for your time.” 


In addition to asking about the backgrounds and beliefs of the Birch Society, 
Welch, and Smoot, those who wrote the FBI were also interested in finding out more 
about or expressing their opinions on other Americanists. Not surprisingly, during the 
early 1960s (and especially after he was arrested in the fall of 1962) Edwin Walker 
attracted a good deal of attention from those corresponding with the Bureau. “I don’t 
claim, Mr. Hoover, to be either a Conservative nor a Liberal, in fact not anything but a 
plain ordinary American,” wrote one resident of Portland, Oregon. “I am concerned, 
however, with the conflicting statement [sic] which has surrounded the regrettable 
Oxford, Mississippi incident and the part the [sic] General Walker played in this 
incident.” The writer went on to state that if the reports of the daily newspapers and of 
the administration were correct and unbiased, “then so be it, and the people should react 
accordingly in this forthcoming November election,” but if the information was instead 


“of a propaganda nature,” as Smoot had suggested in one of his Dan Smoot Reports, 





38 Letter from [censored], Garden City, Kansas, to Hoover, February 1962. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot Reports 
(1955-64),” File # 62-102576, Section 3. 
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“then the public should so be made aware and they should vote accordingly on November 
6th.” With its objective tone, though clear suggestion that in fact the truth about the 
Walker incident was being hushed up, this letter was actually more restrained than many 
received by the Bureau. Equally typical of correspondence about Walker was one 
blustery October 1962 letter from Siloam Springs, Arkansas. “Sir, this is a serious thing, 
and I fear for General Walkers [sic] safety,” the Arkansan wrote. 


Something is fishy in the whole thing. The agents of the Kremlin would 
jump at the chance to do an operation like a prefrontal lobotomy on him, 
to permanently remove him as a source of trouble. 

I implore you to look into this case, and provide some means to 
keep any psychiatrist or neurosurgeon from performing any surgery or 
administering any medical treatment to General Walker. 

Sir, it seems to me that General Walker was relieved of his 
command for no reason at all, other than that of trying to wake up some 
people who are asleep to what the Communists are trying to do. Then I 
wondered why he was involved in this racial strife in Mississippi, but then 
everyone knows that the N.A.A.C.P. is shot through and through with 
Communists or ‘Socialists,’ and so I feel that he knew what he was doing 
in raising an objection to their actions, but this turn of events makes one 
fear and tremble to stand up for what he thinks is right, because he will get 
hushed up for good if he does. Do I make myself clear, sir? 


As usual for many of those writing to the Bureau, the writer of this letter remained 
worried about what the FBI might think about his own political judgment. “I sincerely 
hope you will not think that I am a radical or a crank,” the Arkansan added, concluding 
with a highly questionable assumption. “I am a Christian, and I know I can trust you, 


since you profess the same Lord and Savior that I do.” 


Consistent and Varied Concerns 





» Letter from [censored], Portland, Oregon, to Hoover, October 16, 1962. FBI Files, “Dan Smoot Reports 
(1955-64),” File # 62-102576, Section 3; letter from [censored], Siloam Springs, Arkansas, to FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, October 4, 1962. FBI Files, “Walker,” File # 116-165494 Section 1. 
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The letters and MMMs of Birch Society members from the period between the 
beginning of 1962 and the end of 1963 reveal quite clearly that apart from the 
defensiveness and renewed resolve triggered by the attacks on and criticisms directed at 
the Birch Society and the CACC, many of the concerns and issues raised by Americanists 
were the same as those they had raised during the period between 1958 and 1962. This 
meant that some Birchers in these years continued to present naive and absurd 
suggestions for how to fight communism, while others proposed workable and 
understandable ideas for spreading the Americanist message. Some Birchers expressed 
concern about particular individuals or groups seen as too friendly to communists, or the 
spread of collectivist programs such as the fluoridation of public water supplies; still 
others focused on how to support and participate in the activities of other Americanist 
organizations. As in previous years, there were also a very few Birchers who expressed 
ideas touching on the advocacy of hate or violence, or explicitly making the connection 
between religion and anti-communism. This period did of course witness different 
concerns, prompted both by current events and by conservative criticism of particular 
Americanist organizations such as the Birch Society. A significant number of 
Americans, for example, expressed concerns about the Soviet Union’s military prowess, 
or about the 1962 arrest of Edwin Walker in Mississippi. A significant number too began 
talking about the benefits of turning attention from the Birch Society and working with 
(or even only with) other conservative and Americanist organizations. 

Just as they had for the previous few years, some Americanists and Birchers 


continued to make naive and absurd suggestions that demonstrate that those making the 
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suggestions really did not understand how the United States government worked.” “If 
every JB member would write JFK a letter stating as concisely as possible his or her 
objections to the Pres’ policies — then send that letter special delivery with return receipt 
requested to be signed only by the addressee — the results should be interesting,” wrote a 
female Society member from Pompano Beach, Florida. “Just sample statements such as 
‘I do not approve of buying UN bonds and loaning the UN money [and] (2) I do not 
approve muzzling the military.’” This Florida Society member was certainly not the only 
Bircher who suspected that a flood of letters and pamphlets to Washington, if only seen 
by those in power, might finally break through with the Americanist message. “I have 
been wondering if the following plan might still work,” wrote another female Bircher, 
from Laurel, Mississippi, in December of 1963. “Do you think that our fellow members 
of the Society would agree to buy this book, read it, and then on a day to be appointed by 
you . . . let him forward copies to as many Senators and Representatives as he could .. .? 
Don’t you think a deluge of these books on Washington from the grass roots would at 
least have SOME impact? I believe it may be our ONLY chance to make the lawmakers 
read this book and get its message!’ “Keep working to eliminate Foreign Aid give aways 
[sic] of the American tax payers [sic] money,” admonished a female Society member 


from Melbourne, Florida, before concluding with an admonition based on a misreading 





4 Such misjudgments were certainly not restricted to the Americanist Right, and were not necessarily 
harmful or ridiculous. During the Great Depression, Franklin Roosevelt received huge amounts of mail in 
which Americans tried to speak directly to their president. As David Kennedy noted in Freedom From 
Fear, during Roosevelt’s first week in office approximately 450,000 Americans wrote to the president. The 
White House mail room, which had been staffed by a single employee under Hoover, grew to 70 employees 
under Roosevelt. David M. Kennedy, Freedom From Fear (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 
137. Attempting to reach political leaders in the manner is clearly naive, but is not always ineffective. 
Barack Obama, for example, has a staff member select ten “representative” letters each day, which the 
president then reads and responds to personally. Ashley Parker, “Picking Letters, 10 a Day, That Reach 
Obama,” New York Times, April 20, 2009. 
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one of the United States’ founding documents. “And keep ‘In God We Trust’ on the 


American currency — and in the Constitution of the United States.’”*! 


Some expressions of naiveté came through in an MMM-writer’s aggrandized 
notion of the power of the Birch Society. Writing to let the Society know that he had 
gone into business for himself, as he “believe[d] in our American system of Free 
Enterprise,” Albert F. Carney of Holbrook, New York had a suggestion for how Birchers 
might go about exerting pressure on those Americans who did not accept the Americanist 
message. “I get quite annoyed making my purchases at places of business that just don’t 
give a damn about the country,” Carney explained. 


I therefore decided to do as much business as possible with members of 
the John Birch Society. I purchased a truck through Bill Kellegger of 
Mole Ford in Amityville . . . I then had the truck lettered, unfortunately, I 
could not find a JB member in the business however I did the next best 
thing I found a Hungarian Freedom Fighter . . . . Do you realize with the 
membership of the JB today what could be done on the economic front? If 
every member did business only with other members in time we could 
bring as much pressure on the worshipers of the almighty dollar that 
perhaps we could strike a blow for freedom. . . 

I think it is high time we turned the tide through economic 
pressure. If all the insurance premiums were given to J.B. members by the 
JB Society we could whip a lot of lukewarm Americans into shape . . .”” 


Several surviving MMMs from this period suggest that Birchers were, not 
surprisingly, reading and responding directly to the concerns laid out in the monthly 


Bulletins. According to an internal JBS memo, for example, in his July 1963 MMM, 


41 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter 906, Pompano Beach, Florida, February 1962. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Laurel, 
Mississippi, December 3, 1963. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “’63”; JBS MMM, [name 
expurgated], Chapter QIFA, Melbourne, Florida, February 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, 
“1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 


” IBS MMM, Albert F. Carney, Holbrook, New York, July 1, 1963. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, 
63”. 
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Californian Kenneth D. Svenson reported on the success that he and his wife were having 
in opposing the adoption of the Dictionary of American Slang. In the July 1963 Bulletin, 
Welch had railed against the dictionary, writing that “the difficulty in discussing this 
printed cesspool is that the objectionable ‘definitions’ . . . are so obscene, and serve to 
familiarize teenagers with such depravities and perversions in the realm of sex, that they 
cannot even be quoted in any respectable publication.” Welch also suggested that 
members write letters of encouragement to two California officials, Dr. Max Rafferty, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Assemblyman E. Richard Barnes of San 
Diego, who were leading the fight against having the book in high school libraries. “And 
it wouldn’t hurt to let Dr. Rafferty know that you are all for his efforts to have more 
sound education and less ‘progressive’ education in the schools,” Welch wrote. “We are 
sure that in his position he can stand some encouragement.” ®? 

Taking Welch’s words to heart, the Svensons worked hard to mount a campaign 
against the dictionary in their local county. “Mrs. Svenson and many persons labored 
hard working up sentiment and pressure against the Dictionary of American Slang,” 
Svenson wrote, “and finally got the County Board of Education to ban the book from the 


County Schools.” 


In part, he added, they won after convincing The Union, a newspaper 
in Grass Valley, California, to print a letter to the editor attacking the book. “In recent 


days our community service clubs have heard from speakers and received copies of 


excerpts of ‘A Dictionary of American Slang,” the letter to the editor read. 





8 “The Dictionary of American Slang,” JBS Bulletin, July 1963, 14-15. 


“4 TBS “Within Office Memorandum” from Carl Dick to Robert Welch, August 15, 1963. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 6, “Members Letters, Sent to Welch”. 
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Many of us therefore have seen for ourselves what an obscene and filthy 

publication this book is. . . . Dr. Max Rafferty, State Superintendent of 

Public Schools, in stating his opposition against schools stocking this 

book, has described it as “pure filth and obscenity’ that it is a ‘practical 

handbook of sexual perversion’. Dr, Rafferty was elected by the people of 

California to his office to represent them in guiding our schools... 

Certainly there may be a use for this book, say perhaps in social 

work or with legal youth authorities who must deal with persons of 

perverted and moral decadence. But it can hardly be an educational aid to 

build moral and ethical character into the youth of our nation. 

Such pornography freely read by young inquiring and developing 

minds of our children may be more of a communist ‘brainwashing’ . . . be 

Still, the surviving MMMs demonstrate that not all Birchers jumped onto the 
bandwagon opposing the dictionary. “This attack . . . is a waste of time,” wrote Richard 
C. Hutchison of Orange, California in disgust. “True, the Dictionary of American Slang 
is not exactly beneficial to society, but I don’t feel its menace or what it represents is in 
any way a danger to our society.” Arguing that “it is not the object of the JBS to play 
nursemaid to our country’s morals,” and that instead the Society should be embracing 
individual responsibility, Hutchison concluded that “in future I think we should let such 
trash die a quiet death, off the best seller list.”“° 

Several messages from this period suggest that for the first time Birch Society 
members were becoming worried about fluoridation of public water supplies, an issue 
that had been of concern to some conservatives since the 1950s and that Stanley Kubrick 
later seized upon in Dr. Strangelove to mock the Birchers and their allies. In Dr. 


Strangelove, the insane General Jack D. Ripper denounces fluoridation as the “most 


monstrously conceived and dangerous Communist plot we have ever had to face” just 





45 Letter to the Editor, The Union, Grass Valley, California, June 17, 1963. 


46 IBS MMM, Richard C. Hutchinson, Chapter QPTH, Orange, California, July 1963. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 7, “63”. 
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before firing off a hail of machine gun bullets at United States military personnel who the 
general believes are communist agents." What this correspondence from 1962 and 1963 
indicates, however, is that far from emulating the psychotic Ripper, both those writing 
about fluoridation to Belmont and the members of the Birch Society Research 
Department responding were instead thinking more about the dangers of the United 
States population being medicated without consent. “Can you furnish me with any 
statistics as to the number of communities across the nation that have added fluoride to 
the drinking water and how many discarded it?” asked a Bircher from Oil City, 
Pennsylvania in March of 1962. “I just learned about a very subtle plan that is being 
carried out in this city now to have the program accepted. It failed about three years ago. 
Needless to say, I’m opposed to it and would appreciate any information on the subject 
that you can furnish me.” A Society member from Secane, Pennsylvania was less wordy, 
simply asking on his MMM that the Birch Society “°’[p]lease rush JB Stand on 
fluoridation of water and the facts and figures to back it up.” “As you will recall, the 
objectives of the Society are for ‘less government, and more responsibility,” wrote the 
JBS Research Department in response. 

We are opposed to the fluoridation of public water supplies on grounds 
that the government has no right at any level to administer what in effect 
is, compulsory dental care. We do not believe that a government at any 
level has the right to come between a dentist and patient any more than a 
government has the right to come between a doctor and patient, lawyer 


and client, clergyman and parishioner. We have long since run out of 
patience trying to reason with those who sponsor the fluoridation of public 


“7 Dr. Strangelove or: How I Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb (1964), directed by Stanley 
Kubrick, written by Stanley Kubrick, Terry Southern, Peter George. 


48 Near the end of the 1960s Welch would come to suggest that fluoridation was actually a communist plot 
to harm the minds of America’s youth. At this time, however, that particular argument about fluoridation 
was not being made by the Birch Society. 
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water supplies. They simply refused to tell us why an individual could not 
receive fluoride treatment either from his own dentist or through the 
medium of toothpaste or through a controlled liquid dosage in his own 
drinking water . . . I think when you have read this [enclosed article] you 
will agree with us that fluoridation of all water supplies is certainly a 
massive wedge for socialized medicine, and certainly establishes a 
precedent which could prove to be extremely dangerous, not only with 
regard to the public water supplies but to our individual liberties.’ 

In addition being worried about the spread of the dictionary of slang and 
compulsory fluoridation and proposing various absurd suggestions for opposing 
communism, Birchers were, according to the surviving MMMs from the period between 
1962 and 1963, interested in and concerned about a host of issues, including economics, 
conservative politics, Soviet military action and aggression, and the elimination of local 
government. Garrett D. Leonard of Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina was worried about 
whether the United States — and Kennedy in particular — was giving “a hero’s welcome” 
and a commendation “to the Japanese general who triggered the Pearl Harbor attack.” 
Mrs. Carl B. Smith of Atlanta, Georgia was equally worried about Kennedy, writing that 
she felt “very strongly on the subject of Kennedy’s treasonous actions” and thought it 
was time to petition for Kennedy’s impeachment. “With enough work on our part, I 
believe we can do it,” she concluded. A female Bircher from Charleston, South Carolina 
was presciently concerned more with the power of international communism than with 
domestic treason by American officials, asking as early as February of 1962, when the 


United States instituted a financial embargo against Cuba, whether the Soviets had placed 


missiles on that island. “Do you know if Russian missile bases have been established on 





” IBS MMM, Mrs. [name expurgated], Oil City, Pennsylvania, March 28, 1962; JBS MMM, [name 
expurgated], Chapter QOBC, Secane, Pennsylvania, March 1962; letter from John Birch Society Research 
Department to [name expurgated], Secane. Pennsylvania, March 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 
7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 
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Cuba?” she asked. “If so, has it been published and has the U.S. government 
acknowledged the fact? What type of missiles, range, etc. ... would be most interested 
at this spot that is not so far away.” George W. Lynch of Southampton, Pennsylvania 
was worried about the creation of local planning commissions, which would have the 
effect of reorganizing counties and towns. “I have watched with alarm while my county, 
Bucks County, PA has presented the first “County-wide comprehension plan’ in 
Pennsylvania,” Lynch wrote. “From viewing it, it appears that this plan erases every 
township and borough line in the county and points the way to elimination of local 
government.” A Bircher from New Orleans, Louisiana was more concerned about a 
traditional Birch issue, United States support for the United Nations. “Since the future of 
the UN depends upon the appropriation of U.S. taxpayers [sic] funds by Congress,” he 
wrote, “shouldn’t the Society start a full scale ‘write — wire or phone’ campaign at the 
appropriate time to all representatives and senators, forbidding said appropriations?” 
“Would it not be in order to mention the plan lately proposed by the Administration for 
stopping the drain of gold from the Treasury; taxing investments made by Americans in 
foreign securities?” asked Sid Cochran, Jr., an attorney in Tyler, Texas, expressing a 
different sort of financial concern. “This proposed tax would trample further upon the 
historic freedom of the Yankee trader to go where he thought the grass was greenest and 


950 


make hay. 


°° IBS MMM, Garrett D. Leonard, Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, September 1962. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”; JBS MMM, Mrs. Carl B. Smith, Atlanta, 
Georgia, January 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”; JBS MMM, [name 
expurgated], Chapter 833, Charleston, South Carolina, February 1962; JBS MMM, George W. Lynch, 
Chapter 760, Southampton, Pennsylvania, May 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and 
“MMM, ’62 Continued”; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], New Orleans, Louisiana, January 1962. JBS 
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In at least a few cases, the concerns of ordinary Americanists arose more from 
self-consideration than from abstract philosophy. Writing in February of 1963, for 
example, a student at the University of New Hampshire wrote to the Birch Society 
suggesting that, as the Society was “so dedicated in the campaign for individual freedom” 
the JBS should oppose the renewal of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 
“One of the clearest instances of the government’s abridgement of individual freedom is 
military conscription,” he wrote, perhaps thinking about his own draft status. “People are 
forced, most of them against their wills and many of them against their conscience, to 
become obedient slaves of the government in the most costly activity in which 
governments engage . .. This seems to me like a splendid opportunity for the John Birch 
Society to strike a blow for individual freedom.” Some Birchers were simply worried 
about whether they were being treated appropriately by the national Society. “I have 
been a Chapter Leader about a year now,” wrote a doctor from Long Beach, California, 
“and have never been invited to a Chapter Leaders meeting — I feel this is a mistake.” The 
Birch Society’s leaders in Belmont were actually “quite disturbed” to hear that there were 
any chapter leaders meeting together. “We have made it clear to our Cooordinators and 
Section Leaders throughout the country that our chapters should remain independent of 
each other and that this procedure is one of the reasons why we are being so successful,” 
wrote Thomas Hill on behalf of the JBS. “This was the very thing that Mr. Welch was 


trying to eliminate when he established the Society as he did [as a secretive society].””' 





Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”; JBS MMM, S.A. Cochran, Jr., Tyler, Texas, week of 
August 5-9, 1963. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 6, “Members Letters, Sent to Welch”. 


>! JIBS MMM, [name expurgated], Hetzel Hall, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire, 
February 10, 1963. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “63”; JBS MMM, Dr. [name expurgated], 
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Not surprisingly, given that Edwin Walker had again made news in 1962, when 
he stood with Mississippi Governor Ross Barnett in an attempt to bar African American 
students from enrolling at the University of Mississippi — and that the Birch Society 
covered the situation in the Bulletin — surviving MMMs from this period suggest that a 
number of Birchers were worried about Walker’s case. In the aftermath of Walker’s 
protest and the deadly riot that he helped spark Walker was confined by the government 
to a psychiatric hospital on what Americanists viewed as extremely thin information. 
“The most flagrant violations of Constitutional rights has been the imprisonment of 
Edwin Walker,” wrote a Society member from Passaic, New Jersey in October of 1962. 
He added (demonstrating that he was not a typical Walker supporter) that he disagreed 
with the Birch Society’s conclusion that the Federal government had no place in 
enforcing desegregation. “Since the 14" Amendment states that no state shall enforce a 
law which shall abridge the freedoms of any citizen,” he explained, “action on the part of 
the Federal Government, in my opinion was called for, but certainly not to the degree to 
which it was applied.” ” “I am disappointed in the Birch Society for the stand (or lack of 


one) they have taken on General Walker,” complained a female Bircher from Winslow, 





Chapter 624, Long Beach, California, February 11, 1962; letter from Thomas Hill, JBS, to Dr. [name 
expurgated], Chapter 624, Long Beach, California, February 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, 
“1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 


° IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Home Chapter, Passaic, New Jersey, October 6, 1962. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. Despite his disagreement with the Birch Society 
on “the Mississippi situation,” this Society member was clearly an active Americanist. In the same MMM 
he reported that “As a direct result of our efforts, the SANE Committee has been banned from our High 
School. This has been our greatest success to date.” Presumably, the “SANE Committee” to which he was 
referring was the National Committee for Sane Nuclear Police, arguably one of the more important peace 
organizations of the 1960s and 1970s. Given that SANE had, in a rather public way, attempted to find and 
purge communists from its ranks around 1960 (though no communist infiltrators were ever found), his 
opposition to the organization demonstrates his commitment to Americanism. For more on SANE, see 
Milton S. Katz, Ban the Bomb: A History of SANE, the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 1957-1985 
(New York: Greenwood Press, 1986). 
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Arizona, almost a full year after Walker attempted to bar James Meredith from enrolling. 
“The only thing you have printed concerning him was the fact he should never have gone 
to Mississippi. Why not publish an article about the display he made and criticism he has 
taken to show the American people how States rights [sic] are gone . . . Please explain 
why he hasn’t had more Birch Society support.” ” 

Bircher concern for Walker highlighted another Americanist interest reflected in 
the surviving MMMs from this period: the desire to work with and for Americanist 
organizations other than the Birch Society. Some Birchers aggressively sought approval 
of other Americanist organizations and individuals, or even seemed to seek approval of 
their own desire to work with other organizations in place of the Birch Society. At times 
these messages were framed in condemnatory terms. “I am sorry the Society did not 
come out enthusiastically and strongly in favor of the new Conservative Party of the State 
of New York, but in an American, rather than a partisan way,” declared one Society 
member in New York.” More often, however, Birchers expressed their thoughts in 
slightly less judgmental ways. “I recently attended the American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s Young People’s Convention and was very much impressed with the stand 
this organization takes against Communism,” wrote a Society member from Marion, 
Alabama. “Also, the fact that they are doing something about it is even better . . . The 


purpose and objectives of this organization are as sound as our dollar was at one time . . 





3 JIBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter QKIN, Winslow, Arizona, week of August 5-9, 1963. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “Members Letters, Sent to Welch”. 


5% IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter 26, New York, New York, October 1962. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 
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°° While the Alabama Bircher did not directly criticize the Birch Society, as did the 


New York Society member, the Alabama Bircher’s comment about the AFBF “doing 
something” may well suggest that he too was tired of writing letters, and wanted 
Americanists to engage in some more concrete action, but that he wanted Belmont to 
come to that conclusion on its own. Mrs. Felix K. Parker of Roanoke, Virginia was less 
circumspect than Brady, and in fact seemed to be seeking Belmont’s approval for her 
desire to work with another organization, the Daughters of the American Revolution 
(DAR), instead of the Birch Society. “My query has to do with the JBS attitude towards 
the DAR,” Parker wrote in March of 1963. 


It is as simple as that. I wonder what it really is . . . Now in my position as 
National Defense Chairman, VIIth VA DAR district, I am able to push our 
ND work in 15 chapters and with my dear friend, the District Chairman. 
She asked me to take the 3-year appointment knowing of my long study of 
Communism, and my experience in organizing and speaking . . . so it has 
seemed to me that here is a ready made organization (and I have a 
membership too long to relate!) through which, in my particular post, I can 
get things done. I have had to let it be known that we can no longer “loaf” 
in this work where that may have been [sic]. I have fine cooperation, and 
the idea is getting across. 

Of course I have always realized the difference in the JBS and the 
DAR and I like the drive in the former. But one must ‘do what you can, 
where you are with what you have.’”° 


Approval of and work for another Americanist organization did not, of course, 
mean that Birchers had to give short shrift to their Birch work. In some cases, support for 
the Birch Society and support for another Americanist organization were almost 


symbiotic. “Inadvertently, my husband (and Chapter Leader) Bob Roberge, and I, got 


5 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter QIUM, Marion, Alabama, March 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. This Bircher was a graduate of Auburn University, 
and later was named to a “hall of fame” at the University. 


°° JBS MMM, Mrs. Felix K. Parker, Roanoke, Virginia, March 10, 1963. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 7, “’63”. Parker was an alternate delegate to the 1928 Republican National Convention. 
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more involved with the Conservative Society of America than we planned,” wrote 
Elizabeth Louise Roberge of El Cajon, California. “We picked up the ball to carry it 
rather than see the whole thing sort of fall apart at the Organizational meeting due to so 
few people being able to attend — so many are working full time on [Joe] Shell for 
Governor and the Louis Frances Amendment, etc. We know the Courtneys are Birchers 
from what we read in LOOK (!) etc . . . and like their defense and support of Robert 
Welch.” Roberge truly suffered for her dedication to Americanist organizations: as she 
revealed in the same message, as a result of her work for the CSA and her support of a 
gubernatorial candidate she was fired from her federal job for violations of the Hatch Act, 
the law preventing civil servants from engaging in partisan political activity.” 

Just as telling as the prevalence of particular sorts of MMMs in these years is the 
absence of others in the surviving records. Just as there were few surviving MMMs from 
the period before 1962 expressing anti-Semitic or racist feelings or explicitly describing a 
link between anti-communism and religion, for example, there is only a single surviving 
MMM from the period between 1962 and the end of 1963 expressing any of these 
feelings — though it is remarkable in that the author combines both anti-Semitism and 
evangelical anti-communism in her message to make her point. Writing in December of 
1963, a female Society member from Detroit, Michigan invoked her religion in 
explaining why she was leaving the Society. Noting that she had recently finished 


reading Welch’s pamphlet The Neutralizers, in which Welch explained how anti-Semites 





°’ JBS MMM, Elizabeth Louise Roberge, Chapter 997, El Cajon, California, April 1962. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 7, “1962” and “MMM, ’62 Continued”. 


58 The Hatch Act of 1939, which was officially titled “An Act to Prevent Pernicious Political Activities,” is 
codified at 5 U.S.C. §§ 7321-7326. 
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were harming the anti-communist cause, the Bircher wrote that she “honestly [felt] that 
the pamphlet is a distortion of the truth and hence is anti-Christian.” The pamphlet, she 
added, “aids the real enemy by protecting him.” (The “real enemy” she was referring to 
was presumably the Jewish conspiracy.) “Since I am 100% Christian,” she concluded, 
“and completely believe that the way of Christ is the only way — there are no other 
religions, I cannot compromise. There is no middle of the road. You and your Council 
have chosen to follow the anti-Christ. I cannot follow.” 

Given the ongoing draw of Robert B. DePugh and the Minutemen — DePugh was 
not ejected from the Birch Society until 1964 — it is equally remarkable that only a single 
MMM from the period between the beginning of 1962 and the end of 1963 mentions the 
potential for violence, or the need to arm in order to oppose communism.” Writing in 
December of 1963, a female Society member from Laurel, Mississippi noted that in her 
opinion men didn’t seem to care much about the work of the Society. “The Southern 
gentlemen,” she wrote, “(including that dear heart, my husband) seem to want to wait 
until it boils down to fighting with rifles, pistols, knives, and what-have-you.” This 
difference between the Society and other rightist organizations, she added, explained in 
part why (in her view) the KKK was able to recruit so well in relation to the JBS. “The 
men of the South and particularly Mississippi seemingly don’t put much stock in words 
and thus, anyone who promises DEEDS can recruit them,” she noted. Despite her 
assertion that she was more interested in words than weapons, this Bircher herself was 


apparently ready to take up arms to fight a communist menace. “I’ve learned to handle a 





»° IBS MMM, Mrs. [name expurgated], Detroit, Michigan, December 5, 1963. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, “’63”. For more on The Neutralizers, see chapter 9. 


© For more on DePugh and the Minutemen, see chapter 5. 
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gun and handle it well since I’ve come to this country,” she concluded, “but as long as 
knowledge can keep us from going down and can keep us informed enough to fight a 
battle of words for this nation, I believe in using words . . . the sword or the gun should 
be the last rest when there is nothing else left.” The Society member ended her MMM 
with a plea for “any suggestions on how to win the men away from their bloodthirsty 


thoughts and how to make them read and learn.”°! 


An Americanist at Work, January 1962-April 1963 


Occasionally, the Birch Society retained a string of letters and MMMs from a 
particular member, as it did in the case of then-Staff Sergeant Frank N. Chessman, a 
member of the JBS Home Chapter and an enlisted man in the United States Air Force’s 
6167th Support Squadron, based in San Francisco, California.” Between J anuary of 
1962 and April of 1963, Chessman wrote 14 letters to the Society’s headquarters in 
Belmont — almost one every month as part of his member responsibility to send MMMs. 
These letters demonstrate that Chessman was concerned about the threat of world 
communism, was optimistic about the prospect of recruiting fellow military personnel to 
the Birch Society, and was relatively diligent (or at least reported being relatively 
diligent) in carrying out the Birch Society’s monthly “action items,” which were 
described in the JBS Bulletins. These letters also demonstrate that Chessman’s 


membership in the Birch Society attracted significant attention from the Air Force’s 


°! JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Laurel, Mississippi, December 3, 1963. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 7, “63”. 


€ According to a June 5, 2008 article in the Caledonian Record, a newspaper based in northern New 
England, Frank Chessman died on May 30, 2008. For more information, see 
http://caledonianrecord.com/Main.asp?SectionID=4& ArticleID=40006 (last visited January 10, 2009). 
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Office of Special Investigation, and that Chessman’s mail was censored and career 
opportunities limited as a result of his Americanist activities. 
Chessman’s first surviving letter was entirely pragmatic and logistical. After 
suggesting that all Birch materials being sent to Army and Air Force posts overseas be 
shipped via airmail, Chessman lamented the fact that “[s]urface transportation from 


Massachusetts to Korea takes approximately 35 days.” ® 


That the Society kept such a 
prosaic message is interesting, and might suggest that the Society was particularly 
pleased to have active military personnel counted among its members. The Society’s 
response, however, does not suggest that Chessman himself was of extraordinary value as 
a member. “Many thanks, Mr. Chessman, for your kind interest in all that Mr. Welch is 
trying to do,” the Society wrote. “[But] with postage rates the way they are it would be 
impossible for us to send our foreign or West Coast material fir [sic] or first class mail 
without some urgent reason.”™ Apparently, delay in carrying out the Society’s action 
items among the troops in Korea did not register as “urgent”. 

Despite having his request for faster shipping of Birch materials rejected by JBS 
administrators, over the next month Chessman reportedly took steps to help recruit fellow 
members of the military for the Birch Society. In doing so, Chessman was going along 
with Welch’s mandate, expressed in the JBS Bulletins, to expand the size of the Society. 


“Keep in mind,” the January 1962 Bulletin instructed members, “that the mere act of 


joining The John Birch Society — or of recruiting a member — is itself a blow against the 


6& JBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, January 1962. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. (JBS Papers noted the months in which, but not the 
exact days on which, Chessman sent messages to Belmont.) 


* Letter from JBS to SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, January 1962. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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Communists. And nobody so regards it more than the Communists themselves.” In his 
February report to Belmont about his recruiting efforts, Chessman for the first time 
indicated concern about the effects his Birch Society activities would have on his career 
or on his service in the Air Force. “In sending brochures to the two persons listed below, 
do not mention my name,” Chessman wrote. “I have tried to ‘feel out’ these two men as 
to their opinions of the Society, and am quite certain that the TSgt [technical sergeant] is 
ready to join, if handled right. If he does, I feel he will be of real value to us. I am not as 
sure of the Colonel’ s (my C.O.’s) views. As a serviceman, I must use considerably more 
tact than would be necessary were I a civilian.” “Many thanks, Sargent [sic] for your 
kind and continued support in all that Mr. Welch is trying to do — this is a great source of 
encouragement for us all,” Belmont replied. “We never give the name of the person who 
requests brochures to be sent to prospective members unless the members requests [sic] 


this 9967 


Responding the following month, Chessman indicated that he was continuing to 
target individuals for possible recruitment. “Be sure to mail Mr. Neal Beattie [of 
Guildhall, Vermont] a copy of the February 1962 issue of ‘American Opinion,’ as part of 
the year’s subscription I’ ve ordered below,” Chessman instructed Belmont in his March 
1962 MMM. “If he needs convincing, “Calling the Shots’ will do the job.” Noting that 
he was “always approximately one month behind the rest of the Society,” Chessman 


complained again about the delay in getting his membership materials. By this time, 


however, Belmont was rethinking its policy of not sending materials more quickly to 


6 JBS Bulletin, January 1961, 11. 


°° JBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, February 1962. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 


© Letter from JBS to SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, February 1962. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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overseas soldiers and airmen. “We’re sorry that we are financially unable to send your 
materials to you ‘air mail,” the MMM Department wrote Chessman, “however I have 
requested your Bulletins to be sent you by air and this month your order will go by ‘first 
class mail.” The Society, the response added, wanted to be “as cooperative as possible” 
because of all Chessman was “doing in this fight.” 

By March and April of 1962, Sergeant Chessman had expanded his attempts to 
recruit new JBS members from the officer corps. “On March 24... I also mailed copies 
of the [State Department] booklet [#7277] with Congressman [John] Rousselot’s 
comments to two United States Army Captains, one Brig/General, and two Maj/Generals 
here in Korea,” Chessman wrote. While admitting that he would “probably never know 
the officers’ reactions to Booklet # 7277,” Chessman added that he had also mailed 
copies “to the editors of Reader’s Digest, Montgomery Advertiser, and Coos County 
(New Hampshire) Democrat,” and that he did expect “tangible results.” Chessman 
reported that he had also sent a letter expressing his opinion of the plan outlined in the 
booklet to William Loeb, the conservative newspaper publisher of the Manchester Union 
Leader. According to Chessman, Loeb’s reply arrived on April 4; “...We will run your 
letter, protecting your identity” Loeb wrote. “I certainly agree with everything you say in 
i 


In sending copies of this State Department Booklet, Chessman was certainly 


following the 5th item of the “Agenda for the Month” as outlined in the JBS January 





68 Letter from JBS to SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, March 1962. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 


© JBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, April 4, 1962. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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1962 Bulletin. According to that item, State Department Booklet #7277 “is a 24-page 


booklet . . . entitled Freedom From War — The United States Program for General and 





Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World.” “We do agree,” noted the Bulletin, “that 





this is the most brazen document we have yet seen issued by any department of our 
government. It openly and energetically advocates the establishment of an adequately 
armed ‘United Nations Peace Force’ to replace completely all national armed forces, 


including our own (which are to be abolished).””? 


Presumably, Chessman forwarded the 
booklet on to high-ranking officers because he believed that those officers would strongly 
reject any hint that the United States was considering reducing the size and power of its 
military forces. Regardless, in this MMM, Sergeant Chessman also focused on his 
potential influence as a recruiter in the military. “Are there any films available to me,” he 
asked, “which I might show, either at the military installations or in private homes, to 
alert more military personnel to the dangers of Communist subversion, and/or influence 
them to join the Society?” Noting that he had some experience as a public speaker, 
Chessman added that “of course” he was “quite hampered by the fact that [he was] a 


71 : 
”"” Once again, 


member of the military, but still might be of some value in this respect. 
the Birch Society’s MMM Department was less than completely helpful — especially 
given the fact that Chessman was attempting to carry on the Birch program from Kimpo 


Air Force Base. “Right now we do not have any films available,” the Society wrote back, 


“although on page 14 of the April Bulletin Mr. Welch did mention his new film.” The 


” JBS Bulletin, January 1962, 17. Chessman was carrying out the agenda items of the January Bulletin in 
March because, as he noted in one MMM, the mail was so delayed that the January Bulletin did not even 
arrive at Kimpo in Korea until the beginning of March. 


71 JBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, March 1962. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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MMM Department also suggested that Chessman contact film distributors in Searcy, 
Arkansas and Washington, D.C., which had Communism on the Map and Operation 
Abolition respectively.” 

Late in April of 1962, one month after he indicated in his MMM that he was 
actively recruiting among the upper ranks of the Air Force officer corps, Sergeant 
Chessman wrote a letter to the Birch Society expressing his growing concern that he was 
being investigated by the Air Force’s Office of Special Investigations (OSD) and that it 
was possible that his letters were even being intercepted. Noting that he had just heard 
back from the Birch Society’s Richard B. McKinney that the Society had not yet received 
a money order that Chessman had sent in order to pay for a copy of the Birch Society 
collection “One Dozen Candles” to be sent to a “Mr. Martin,” Chessman described his 
concerns in blunt terms. “I know I am under investigation by the OSI, in connection with 
my ‘pro-Birch’ activities,” Chessman wrote, “and suspect they may have intercepted my 
letters containing the postal money orders referred to above.” After asking Belmont to 
check its records to determine whether the money orders had actually arrived, Chessman 
added that he had always assumed that it was illegal for a government agency to tamper 
with his mail. “I have no sense of moral guilt for anything I have mailed to anyone, 
concerning the Birch Society or anything else,” Chessman concluded, “but it is annoying 
to always be wondering if one’s mail is going to the destination to which addressed or 
gathering dust in the offices of the OSI, somewhere.” In this case, however, Chessman’s 


concerns proved unfounded. “Your money order was received in this office early in 





72 JBS letter to SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, April 1962. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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April,” replied a contrite McKinney. “I am very sorry that I caused you any 
inconvenience in this matter . . . Thank you again for writing us as you did and many 
thanks for your continued help in this struggle against the atheistic Communist 
conspiracy.” Still, despite the fact that it was the Birch Society rather than OSI that was 
at fault for the disappearance of the money orders, it later became clear that as a result of 
sending mailings to high-ranking officers Chessman had brought himself to the attention 
of Air Force investigators, and that his mail was at this time indeed being opened and 
searched. 

After the spring of 1962, Chessman went for many months without expressing 
concerns about being investigated by the OSI. During the summer and fall of 1962, he 
also seemed to move away from his efforts to recruit, and instead concentrated on 
attempting to communicate with legislators, officials in the Kennedy administration, and 
even local newspaper editors about some of the Birch Society’s concerns. “I wrote Mr. 
Neal Beattie of Guildhall, Vermont” — the same man to whom he had sent a copy of the 
1962 American Opinion — “concerning flying of UN flag over municipally-owned or 
state-owned buildings,” Chessman noted. “Mr. Beattie — through contact with state 
legislators — is in a position to wield considerable influence toward getting statutes passed 
forbidding flying of UN flag over such buildings in the state of Vermont.” In addition, 
Chessman added, he had written to Dean Rusk, Adlai Stevenson, New Hampshire 
Representative Perkins Bass, New Hampshire Republican Senator Norris Cotton, and the 


managing editor of Pacific Stars & Stripes, the United States Military’s Pacific 





® Letter from SS gt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, April 30, 1962; letter 
from JBS to SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, May 1962. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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newspaper, regarding “the allegation that the Peace Corps is controlled and directed by 
the UN.” ‘TI forward their replies to you when I get them,” Chessman noted. To cap 
off his Birch Society work, Chessman also donated a copy of The Blue Book of the John 
Birch Society to the library at Kimpo Air Force Base. In a July 7th letter to Richard 
McKinney, Chessman added that he had not received many responses to his inquiries 
regarding the Peace Corps.” It is not clear whether Chessman expected Rusk, Stevenson, 
Bass, and Cotton to write responses themselves, or whether he was simply gathering form 
letters from these legislators in order to provide the Birch Society with more research. 

During the last summer months of 1962, Chessman turned his attention to trying 
to increase publication of Americanist ideas and columns in newspapers, including both 
the Pacific Stars & Stripes and the Manchester Union Leader. In addition, Chessman 
focused on influencing Clinton L. White, the editor and publisher of The Coos County 
Democrat, a local newspaper in Lancaster, New Hampshire. “Though the Democrat is 
only a weekly publication,” Chessman noted in a July MMM he attached to an editorial 
written by White, “it is widely read in the counties of Coos, New Hampshire, and Essex, 
Vermont. As you can see by Mr. White’s editorial, I have done my level best to recruit 
him into the Society (without any success, though he does seem to be in agreement with 
most of our views.)” “I haven’t heard anything yet on my offer to sponsor an ‘America — 
Know John Birch’ ed [sic] in the “Coos County Democrat,’ Chessman reported in his 
August MMM. In that MMM, Chessman added that he had been in contact with Ernest 


A. Richter, the managing editor of the Pacific Stars and Stripes, urging Richter to add 





™ TBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, May and June 1962; 
letter from SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea to Richard B. McKinney, July 7, 
1962. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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Westbrook Pegler’s column to the newspaper’s editorial page. Richter, Chessman 
reported, had replied that he was “asking the syndicate servicing the Edith Roosevelt 
column to send us a number of samples for our consideration.” In September, Chessman 
reported that he had written a letter to Loeb of the Manchester Union Leader, “protesting 
the use of Cub Scouts ‘as pawns of the UN propaganda.’” In both this MMM and ina 
later MMM in December of 1962, Chessman expressed surprise and confusion at Loeb’s 
attitude towards the Birchers. “Mr. Loeb, although reluctant to identify himself with the 
Birch Society, does seem to share our point of view on most subjects,” Chessman wrote 
in September. “Mr. Loeb is a good, solid Conservative, and is sympathetic toward most 
of what we are striving to accomplish — though I get the impression that he doesn’t wish 
to be identified as pro-Birch Society,” Chessman wrote in December. “I don’t know 
why.” Given the intense conservative backlash against the Birch Society and Robert 
Welch early in 1962 — a backlash that surely must have reached an avid Bircher such as 
Chessman, even at Kimpo Air Force Base — Chessman’s confusion is surprising. This 
stated ignorance of any reason why Loeb might not have been interested in identifying 
with the Birch Society might indicate that in the wake of the National Review attack, 
some Birchers stiffened their resolve with something like a willful blindness about the 
national reputation of the society to which they were devoting so much time and money. 

Also during the summer months of 1962, Chessman continued to send letters to 
state legislators in Vermont and New Hampshire, as well as to Senator Barry Goldwater, 
75 IBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, July 1962; JBS 
MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, August 1962; JBS MMM, 
SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, September 1962; JBS MMM, SSgt 


Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, December 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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urging action on Americanist campaigns. “I have written to all the members of the 
Vermont State House of Representatives,” Chessman wrote in July, “urging them to do 
everything they can to ensure passage of a law specifically prohibiting flying of the 
United Nations flag over any public buildings in that state. Also pointed out that 
Louisiana just recently passed such a law.” “I wrote a letter to the Governor of New 
Hampshire, and another to the Governor of Vermont, urging them not to proclaim UN 
Day, or to honor or observe it in any way,” Chessman wrote in September. Chessman 
added that he had written a letter to Goldwater, indicating that Goldwater would have 
Chessman’s “whole hearted support, and the support of thousands of other Americans, 
concerning any efforts he makes toward bringing about a thorough investigation of the 
State Department.””° 

The MMMs Sergeant Chessman wrote in December of 1962 and January of 1963 
suggest that he was once again changing his focus, just as in the summer of 1962 he had 
apparently shifted his attention from attempting to recruit for the Birch Society to trying 
to influence newspaper editors and state legislators. During these months, Chessman 
seemed concerned with responding to the Bulletin’s agenda items suggesting that 
members write to private individuals in a position to judge the actions of United States 
government employees. “The Bulletin for November arrived this afternoon,” Chessman 
wrote on December 17, 1962. “Though a little tardy, I have complied with the Agenda to 


the extent of writing to Drs. Blasingame, Baughn, and Branch, indicating my feelings 





7° IBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, July 1962; JBS 
MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, September 1962. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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toward Dr. Smith, Chief Psychiatrist of the Federal Prison System.”’” Chessman was 
referring to an Agenda item encouraging members to write to Dr. F.J.L. Blasingame, the 
Executive Vice President of the American Medical Association, Dr. William L. Baughn, 
the President of the Association of American Physicians and Surgeons, and Dr. C.H. 
Hardin Branch, the President of the American Psychiatric Association, to complain about 
the actions of Dr. Charles E. Smith and to urge that Smith be censured and have his 
medical license revoked.’ Smith had irked the Society by judging, apparently solely on 
the basis of newspaper reports, that Walker had exhibited signs “of an underlying mental 
disturbance” and so provided the basis for a federal judge in Mississippi to order the 


79 “I 


Walker be held, without trial, at a mental hospital for psychiatric examination. share 


Mr. Welch’s alarm regarding Dr. Smith’s action,” Chessman added, “and welcome the 


opportunity to make others aware of my convictions.” 


In January of 1963, this time in response to the agenda items suggested in the 
December 1962 Bulletin, Chessman continued his attempts to convince private 
Americans to support Americanist causes. Noting that by the time he received the 
Bulletin in January “it was a bit late to carry out some of the items of the Agenda of the 


Month,” Chessman added that he was able to “get off a three-page letter to Mr. Harold 


7 IBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, December 17, 1962. 
JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 


18 JBS Bulletin, November 1962, 17-21. 


” This judicial hospitalization came after Walker traveled to Mississippi in September of 1962 to join 
Governor Ross Barnett in protesting the use of federal troops to enforce the enrollment of James Meredith, 
an African American, at the University of Mississippi. Walker was arrested after a riot broke out on 
September 30, 1962, and two civilians were killed and a number of federal marshals were shot. 


8° IBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, December 17, 1962. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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Bennett, regarding the purchase of slave-labor goods.”*! Chessman also used this MMM 
to report that several months before he and his wife had met a Dr. Carl W. Segerhammar, 
who at the time was in Korea on a preaching mission.*” “We attended two of his sermons 
at the Kimpo Air Base Chapel,” Chessman wrote, “and were quite impressed by him and 
his religious views. I know Dr. Segerhammar would be a valuable member of the Birch 
Society, and suggest you make a real effort to ‘recruit’ him.”*? 

In both his January and his February MMMs, Chessman made it clear that he was 
continuing with his Birch Society work and was interested in continuing to spread 
Americanist ideas among his community. “I should like to get a print of the film 
KATANGA - THE UNTOLD STORY for showing here at Kimpo,” Chessman wrote in 
February. “I have a projectionist’s license, and could borrow a projector from the 
chaplain. But I don’t feel that I can afford to buy the print outright. Got any 
suggestions?” Once again, just as they had been early in 1962, the Birch Society 
administrators in Belmont were less than helpful. “Our thanks for your order and for 
writing us,” read the letter sent back in response to Chessman’s query. “We have only a 


few prints of the film on Katanga available for our men in the field and these simply have 


to go for $125 each. We appreciate your willingness to show the film, but there is no 


*! By “slave-labor goods,” Chessman was referring to imports into the United States of goods manufactured 
in countries under communist rule. 


82 Segerhammer, who was the bishop of the Lutheran Church of America’s Pacific Southwest Synod from 
1963 until his retirement in 1975, was later one of the founders of California Lutheran University. 


83? JBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, January, 1962. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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way, at the present time, that we can supply you with one.”** Chessman, it seems, was 
eager and willing to do more to advance the Americanist cause than simply writing letters 
to newspapers, legislators, and even private citizens, but in some ways he was being 
stymied by the lack of support from Belmont. 

The JBS file containing Sergeant Chessman’ s MMMs has none dated later than 
April 1963; the contents of the April MMM, moreover, suggest that Chessman’s 
activities for the Birch Society might have attracted more attention than he really wanted. 
“T recently learned that I am under investigation by the Air Force’s Office of Special 
Investigation (familiarly termed the OSI) because of my membership in the Birch 
Society,” Chessman wrote. While certainly some Birch Society members were paranoid 
about “communist” attempts to silence Americanists, Chessman appears to have actually 
been the target of a serious investigation. “Twice within the past week I have been called 
to the OSI office here at Kimpo, and interrogated concerning my activities as a 
‘Birchite,’’”” Chessman reported. On March 28, 1963, Chessman had mailed envelopes 
containing State Department Booklet #7277 and a JBS pamphlet entitled “Have You Had 
Enough?” to five United States Army officers; apparently all five were intercepted by the 
OSI and, according to Chessman, “as late as 16 April they were still in the possession of 
the OSI agent here.” Explaining that he was planning on mailing the same material 
(along with a letter explaining the delay) to the same officers the following day, 
Chessman added that he knew that other letters had been intercepted. “The OSI agent 


showed me a letter (opened and stapled to the envelope in which I mailed it) which I had 





3 IBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, February, 1962; letter from the 
JBS to SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, February, 1962. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 
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written to a Mr. Gene Gates, Prospect and Springfield, Champaign, Il.,” Chessman 
reported. “I used to work for Mr. Gates, spare time, when I was stationed at Chanute 
AFB. It was just an ordinary, friendly letter; I have no idea why the OSI wanted it.” 
Despite the pressure from the OSI, Chessman indicated a desire to press on with his Birch 
Society activities. “At present I am continuing my operations as per the April Agenda 
and the Standing Agenda,” he concluded, “and intend to continue to do so as long as 


»85 There is no record of the 


conditions permit — unless you instruct me to do otherwise. 
Birch Society’s reply, but it is not hard to imagine that the pressure from the OSI, 
coupled with Chessman’s oft-expressed concerns about the propriety of being too vocal 
as a Bircher while in the military, might have led Chessman to cut back on his activities. 
While it is not clear whether Chessman continued his work as an active Bircher, it is clear 
that he avoided fatal career damage from his JBS work. As his 2008 obituary noted, 
Chessman continued to serve in the Air Force at least through the end of the 1960s, 


ultimately completing a full 20 years of service and retiring with the rank of technical 


86 
sergeant. 


Conclusion 


The period between 1962 and the end of 1963 witnessed an odd blend of doubt, 
defensiveness, and resolve from Americanists interested in opposing communism on the 


grassroots level and supporting the programs of the CACC and the Birch Society. At the 





85 JBS MMM, SSgt Frank N. Chessman, 6167th Support Squadron, Korea, to the JBS, April 1963. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 6, “SSgt Frank Chessman”. 


86 “Frank Chessman, Obituary,” Caledonian Record, June 5, 2008, available at 
http://caledonianrecord.com/Main.asp?SectionID=4& ArticleID=40006. 
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very time when Birchers and their allies could triumph at the emergence of modern 
American conservatism (and modern American conservative anti-communism) as a 
vibrant political force as embodied by Senator Barry Goldwater, Americanists were 
forced to face the fact that “mainstream” conservatives such as Goldwater, Senator John 
Tower, Ronald Reagan, Russell Kirk, and William F. Buckley, Jr. were lambasting 
Robert Welch as a dangerous and delusional fanatic. At the same time that attendees at 
the CACC’s Schools of Anti-Communism were seeing their schools gain in popularity 
and spreading Schwarz’s message about the disease-like nature of communism across the 
country, these Americanists were forced to deal with charges from critics such as 
California Attorney General Stanley Mosk that Schwarz was a confidence man and the 
CACC merely a money-making endeavor. Just when they thought that they had a chance 
to fight the forces of communism in real and tangible ways, Americanists were being told 
by friends and enemies alike that Americanism was a flawed philosophy, Americanist 
organizations were models of fascism or incompetence, and Americanist leaders were 
either fanatics or frauds. 

In the end, what is remarkable about the period between the beginning of 1962 
and the end of 1963 is that it appears from the available evidence that many Americanists 
simply ignored these setbacks — perhaps placing them in the context of what they saw as 
the much greater set-back, that the Communists were gaining influence in the United 
States — and instead redoubled efforts to recruit new Americanists and propose new 
avenues of attack. What is also remarkable is that the surviving JBS MMMs suggest that 
even if attacks on the Society from mainstream conservatives led other mainstream 


conservatives to flee the Society, there were by the beginning of 1962 still very few 


428 
active Birchers interested in communicating blatantly racist, anti-Semitic, or bigoted 
ideas to Belmont, or of somehow transforming the Birch Society into an armed militia. 
The increasing attacks against Americanist leaders and organizations could not help but 
have an effect on the reputations and acceptability of organizations such as the Birch 
Society and the CACC and speakers and leaders such as Welch, Schwarz, and Dan 
Smoot. Ultimately, however, significant numbers of Americanists clearly agreed with the 
Tucson, Arizona Bircher who in the spring of 1962 had written to Belmont that these 


attacks had simply served to convince him that he was doing the right thing.*” 





87 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Tucson, Arizona, probably from the spring of 1962. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 6, “Tim Welch”. 


CHAPTER 7 


“We Had a Knockdown Punch But We’re Up and Fighting” 
The Voices and Ideas of Ordinary Americanists, 1964-1965 


Early in 1965, Virginia L. Fraser of Torrance, California sat down to write an 
MMM to Robert Welch at the Birch Society’s headquarters in Belmont. “Mr. Welch, Pll 
just add to everyone who is telling you — we had a knockdown punch but we’re up and 
fighting again,” noted the Birch Society member, reflecting on the overwhelming defeat 
of conservative Republican presidential candidate Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, 
who had lost the 1964 election to incumbent President Lyndon B. Johnson — a defeat that 
crushed the hopes of the millions of conservative and ultra-conservative Americans. 
‘T ve talked to many people,” Fraser continued, “and hardly anyone seems to be 
permanently discouraged. I think people will be knocking our doors down soon to get 
into the John Birch Society. Oh, we’re all prepared for the smear and so on. As L.B.J. 
said when he took office last November, ‘Let us continue!’” The following week, 
Marion Clapp of Phoenix, Arizona chimed in as well: “[I] want you to know on election 


night I shed my tears and then as an active JBS, wiped them dry and stayed up till 2:30 





' IBS MMM from Virginia L. Fraser, Torrance, California, week of January 8, 1965. JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s 1965”. 
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writing letters! I won’t give up the fight, and as Mr. Welch says, God bless him, we 
don’t stop at an election loss.”” 

Of course, not every Bircher was as optimistic about the future as were Fraser and 
Clapp; some believed that Goldwater’s defeat marked the beginning of a renewed liberal 
offensive on conservatives and members of Americanist organizations. “Now that the 
national election is over,” wrote John C. Peterson of Santa Paula, California in November 
of 1964, “I expect that persecution of the Society will assume a new aura of 
respectability.” “Am speechless after that defeat!’ agreed Lew B. Calvert of Coos Bay, 
Oregon. “Am afraid after January 20" we are going to get hit harder than ever... We 
must keep heads up and be on with the job!” Despite these negative predictions, 
however, the most common response recorded by the members of the Society’s MMM 
Department in Belmont was renewed enthusiasm for the Birch Society’s ultra- 
conservative and anti-communist message. “As you said, Mr. Welch,” remarked Molly 
Spencer of Pasadena, California, writing shortly after the election, “we had a night’s rest, 
and we are right back in the fight — with even more fervor. The way people are streaming 
into our wonderful Society is fabulous, stupendous and thrilling. It’s got to keep up and 
I’m sure it will — it must. It’s such a great privilege to belong to the John Birch Society. 
Everyone would join if only they knew.” “I was of course very disappointed in the 


election,” added a female Society member from Poway, California, “but it has made me 





? Ibid; IBS MMM from Marion Clapp, Phoenix, Arizona, week of January 11, 1965. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, “MMM’s 1965”. 
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determined to work even harder to get neighbors to wake up to the things that have been 
and still are going on in this country.” 

The period between early 1964 and mid-1965 witnessed an explosion of interest 
in the Americanist Right, as Americanists first participated in and then recovered from 
and regrouped after the national elections in November of 1964. During this period, 
Americanist organizations such as the Birch Society grew and transformed in significant 
and dramatic ways — ways that contributed to the decision in mid-to-late 1965 by 
National Review conservatives to cut off Americanism, and the Birch Society in 
particular, from the mainstream conservative movement. Surviving Birch Society 
MMMs from these years reflect four trends or developments in the Society and on the 
Americanist Right more broadly: first, ongoing focus among Birch Society members on 
“traditional” Americanist projects, such as getting the United States out of the United 
Nations and supporting free market economics. Second, an upsurge of interest in 
mainstream politics, centered on the presidential election of 1964, with responses and 
emotions after Goldwater’s defeat ranging from disappointment and depression on the 
one hand to new resolve on the other. Third, the beginnings of dramatic changes in the 
ideas that drove the Society’s membership, with many more members expressing 
explicitly religious ideas and with many others either expressing — or expressing concern 
about — extremist, racist, and anti-Semitic views. Fourth, an obsession by many 


Americanists — perhaps related to the increasing extremism of some members, and 





3 JBS MMM from John C. Peter, JBS Chapter 265, Santa Paula, CA, November 19, 1964; JBS MMM from 
Lew B. Calvert, JBS Chapter CMON, Coos Bay, Oregon, November 14, 1964; JBS MMM from Molly 
Spencer, JBS Chapter 495, Pasadena, CA, November 15, 1964; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Poway, 
CA, November 10, 1964. JBS Papers, box 7, blank folder. 
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certainly related to the desire of Birchers to have more influence in American politics — 
with the public image of the Americanist Right and of the Birch Society, and particularly 


with the importance of solid recruitment and effective public relations. 


Traditional Americanist Concerns 


The surviving MMMs from the period between the beginning of 1964 and the 
middle of 1965 suggest that even as the Birch Society was becoming caught up in the 
excitement over the November 1964 election and was beginning to become more 
religious and extremist, many Birchers continued to focus on the sorts of “traditional” 
Americanist concerns that had served as the basis for Society recruiting and action for 
years. Among the most common topics Birchers wrote about in their MMMs were the 
United Nations, economics, local law enforcement, and the importance of concerted 
conservative action. As they had in past years, Birchers also expressed their concerns 
and opinions on a grab-bag of issues that, when viewed together, reflect continuing 
Americanist focus on morality, patriotism, and states’ rights. 

As usual, during these years Birchers were particularly exercised about what they 
saw as the enormous power of the United Nations and its offshoots. “The State 
Department plans to give the UN complete authority over the world’s resources,” 
complained a Bircher from San Pedro, California, in November of 1964, just after the 
election. “With the ultra-liberal and one world posture of the Federal government that all 
of us will have to live with for the next four years, I believe the society should direct 


more of its energy toward the combating and enlightenment of the apathetic public on 
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this East River Frankenstein.” Also as usual, Americanists were focused on tangible 
ways they could prevent Americans and American companies from continuing to support 
the United Nations. “I feel we should make a concentrated effort to discourage the 
spreading use of UN symbols throughout our country,” wrote a Bircher from Burbank, 
California, the following week. In January of 1965, for example, one Bircher from 
Winslow, Arizona wrote to report in disgust that Kellogg’s, the maker of Corn Flakes 
cereal, had come out with a 40-page illustrated book entitled Food Wonders of the World 
for UNICEF. “I shall no longer purchase any Kellogg’s products,” she added. “Isn’t a 
boycott in order? . . . [M]ost everybody buys breakfast cereals. A drop in sales might 
help them wake up to the evils of the UN.” 

Economics and spending by the federal government also excited Americnaists. 
MMMs from this period reflect the continued Bircher rejection of the economic changes 
wrought by the New Deal and the Great Society, especially the 1914 advent of the 
Federal Reserve and the shift toward what Americanists viewed as socialized medicine. 
“[I]s there anything more fundamental than government finance, nor anything more 
destructive to our solvency than the Federal Reserve Act?” asked a Bircher from San 
Marino, California. “Do you think it would help anything to ask our members to refuse 
federal reserve notes and demand silver certificates?” added Dave Smith two weeks later. 
A female Society member from Midland, Texas was less concerned with the Federal 


Reserve than she was with the changing face of American health care. In January of 





+ IBS MMM, [name expurgated]., Chapter QOLJ, San Pedro, California, November 12, 1964; JBS MMM, 
[name expurgated], Chapter 150, Burbank, California, November 18, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, 
box 7, blank folder in “1964” divider; [name expurgated], Winslow, Arizona, quoted in MMM Summaries, 
week of January 4, 1965. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s “1965”. 
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1965, she wrote to Belmont to suggest that the Society “stress the dangers of Medicare, 
especially to the small businessman and the reasons we are fighting medicare [sic], and 


5 : : . 
"Ethel Iverson, in contrast, was more worried about the massive 


what it will lead to. 
amounts of money that the United States was spending in the space race. Just after the 
election, she wrote to Belmont to suggest that all Birchers “write Congress to spend less 
on the Moon, more on defense. ° 

During 1964 and 1965, the Birch Society and the Americanist Right were 
expanding the push through the “Support Your Local Police” campaign to recruit local 
law enforcement officials in an attempt to keep local police free of centralized federal 
authority. Surviving MMMs from this period demonstrate that Birchers were seeing 
some negative reactions to their campaigns, and were attempting to refine their tactics. 
“A ‘Support Your Local Police’ windshield sticker should be in Recruitment Pkt.,” noted 
one MMM author from Connecticut, adding that Connecticut State Police Commissioner 
Leo J. Mulcahy had “begun a witch hunt to ferret out members of the State Police who 
belong to the Society.” To be more effective, Richard Morris added, members should 
send in all materials from cities that had civilian police review boards, and “then we 
would have a large amount of ammunition to fight back with in other communities.” “In 


my local area the ACLU is currently initiating a rush of POLICE BRUTALITY cases,” 


reported Thomas Niemi of Madison Heights, Michigan. 


> At this time, the Medicare legislation was under consideration and had not yet been passed. Johnson 
ultimately signed the bill into law in July of 1965. 


° IBS MMM, [name expurgated], San Marino, California, November 10, 1964; JBS MMM, Dave Smith, 
quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 23, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay 
Library, box 7, “64”; JBS MMM, Mrs. [name expurgated], quoted in MMM Summaries, week of January 
4, 1965. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s “1965”; JBS MMM, Ethel Iverson, quoted in 
Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 30, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, 
“64”. 
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The SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL POLICE sheets are both useful and 
timely. But I get too many of them jammed back at me on the basis of the 
language used. These sheets were written to and for members reading the 
Bulletin. Fine, we have read enough of your words to understand and 
appreciate your unique style. However, to the innocent and uninitiated 
reader this sheet appears as an undocumented and unreasonable tirade. 


And I’m afraid that at this time I just can’t devote my energies to 
educating every person to whom I hand one. Please — rewrite?’ 


As in previous years, many Americanists focused on the importance of concerted 
conservative action — or, at least, on the importance of co-opting nationally-renowned 
conservatives into the Americanist movement. “We believe in exploring the possibility 
that the John Birch Society could induce several national figures to be more active in 
exposure of the Communist conspiracy and socialist trend in this country,” wrote two 
Birchers from Costa Mesa, California in the aftermath of Goldwater’s defeat. “Such as J. 
Edgar Hoover, Richard Nixon, ex-president Herbert Hoover, etc.” Bircher Willie Ward 
argued that the Society should “establish a front group to continually raise money across 
the United States from non-members for the sole purpose of continuing occasional TV 
shows by Ronald Reagan, John Wayne, and Irene Dunn on the evils of Communism and 
the answer of conservatism.” Donald J. Nelson of Oxnard, California was interested in 
less-secretive action than setting up quiet front groups. “What about a confab between all 
elements of the conservative movement,” Nelson asked. Like Ward, Mrs. Jerome 
Gerrard felt that the Society should use speeches by famous conservatives to make the 
Americanist argument. The Society, she suggested, should simply use the quote from 


Ronald Reagan’s famous 1964 speech in support of Goldwater: “It isn’t that the Liberals 





7 IBS MMM, summarized in Peggy Smith, MMM Summaries, week of December 24, 1964; JBS MMM, 
Richard Morris, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 30, 1964; JBS 
MMM, Thomas Niemi, Chapter 869, Madison Heights, Michigan, quoted in Sally Riley, MMM 
Summaries, November 19, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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aren’t smart, it’s just that they know so much that isn’t so.” A Bircher from Yorktown 
Heights, New York, had a simpler formula: “Keep praising J. Strom Thurmond,” he 
instructed.® 

In addition to expressing concern about the United Nations, economics, the 
independence of local law enforcement, and the importance of concerted conservative 
action, Americanists in the Birch Society threw in a grab-bag of additional suggestions, 
complaints, and observations that touched on matters of ongoing Americanist concern, 
such as public education, immigration, the Supreme Court, and problems in American 
society. R. H. Whittick of Bull Shoals, Arkansas, wrote just after the election to ask 
when the Society was going to “do something about the Hart-Kennedy Immigration bill, 
that would allow 1 million immigrants per year into this country.” The bill, Whittick 
added, made “the Civil Rights Act look like a joke, in comparison.” A few weeks later, 
Jess Urban complained about the Supreme Court’s power, suggesting that the Society 
press “for curtailing the Supreme Court’ s jurisdiction thru state legislature action 
regarding apportionment and the prayer decision.” With Congress being dominated by 
liberals, Urban added, “we may have more success going thru the states.” 

During this period, Birchers were increasingly focusing on moral and societal 


problems. In January of 1965, for example, Lillian Chastain of Houston, Texas argued 





8 IBS MMM, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Page, Costa Mesa, California, quoted in D.A. Waite, MMM 
Summaries, November 17, 1964; JBS MMM, Willie Ward, quoted in MMM Summaries, week of 
November 9-13, 1964; D.A. Waite, MMM Summaries, November 17, 1964; JBS MMM, Mrs. Jerome 
Gerrard, quoted in MMM Summaries, week of November 9-13, 1964; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], 
Yorktown Heights, New York, quoted in Sally Riley, MMM Summaries, December 2, 1964. JBS Papers 
John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 


? JIBS MMMs, week of November 9-13, 1964, included in memo to Welch; JBS MMM, R.H. Whittick, 
Home Chapter, Bull Shoals, Arkansas, week of November 9-13, 1964, included in memo to Welch; JBS 
MMM, Jess Urban, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 30, 1964. JBS 
Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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that the Society needed to focus some attention on enforcing traditional gender roles. 
“Let me suggest that we encourage all women to dress, act, and talk more feminine and 
men dress, act, and talk more masculine,” she wrote. “Encourage parents to raise their 
children to be feminine or masculine. The sexes are encouraged to dress and act the same 
in China and Cuba for psychological reasons, and look what the liberals in Washington 
are doing and encouraging.” Other Birchers were more worried about the degradation of 
American morals and patriotism in public institutions such as libraries and schools. In 
November of 1964, John P. Neece, Jr. of Mexia, Texas, wrote to report that The Three 
Sirens, a book by Irving Wallace, was “trashy and slyly un-American.” “I had it taken 
out of circulation in our public library,” he added, “but thought you might like to watch 
for his stuff as it is hatched.” In March of 1965, Luis M. Burris of Los Angeles wrote in 
to ask Belmont how he could go about determining which schools and colleges were “the 
least infiltrated by Comsymps.” “To put it mildly,” he wrote, “it is irritating to me, and 
must be to many other parents, to have to pay the high price of educational fees in order 


to have my children propagandized as Socialists and outright Communists.” "° 


Disappointment, Resolve, and New Strength 


Between the beginning of 1964 and the middle of 1965, the topic that excited the 
most interest among the Americanist Right, and particularly among the members of the 


Birch Society, was the national election of 1964. As writers such as Rick Perlstein, the 


10 IBS MMM, Lillian Chastain, Houston, Texas, quoted in MMM Summaries, week of January 11, 1965. 
JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s “1965”; JBS MMM, John P. Neece, Jr., Home Chapter, 
Mexia, Texas, quoted in MMM Summaries, week of November 9-13, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, 
box 7, “64”; JBS MMM, Luis M. Burris, Chapter 309, Los Angeles, California, March 19, 1965. JBS 
Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s Sub-divider 1965, folder “B”. 
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author of Before The Storm: Barry Goldwater and the Unmaking of the American 
Consensus, have argued in recent years, key leaders on the Americanist Right such as 
Clarence Manion were heavily involved with the effort to convince Goldwater to run for 
the presidency.'’ Ultimately, moreover, Goldwater’s candidacy foundered in part 
because of Goldwater’s supposed connection to political extremists.” In the months 
leading up to the election, however, Americanists and Birchers were excited about what 
they saw as the prospect of having a true conservative as president, and were convinced 
that they were part of a national grassroots movement that would sweep Goldwater into 
office. From the beginning of 1964 through the election, numerous Birchers wrote to 
Belmont to report on their efforts to recruit new members and expand the Society’s 
activities. After Goldwater’s overwhelming defeat, and the defeat of conservative and 
Republican candidates across the board, many of these Americanists reacted with shock 
and dismay. Ultimately, Americanists responded to Goldwater’s defeat in two ways: 
while many were disappointed and depressed, and became convinced that the forces of 
liberalism, socialism, and communism had triumphed in the United States, many others 
were energized and faced their campaign against communist conspiracy with new 
resolve. 

In the months leading up to the election, Birchers across the country were 
furiously engaged in recruiting new members, setting up new chapters, and distributing 
Americanist-authored or Americanist-leaning Goldwater campaign books such as Phyllis 


Schlafly’s A Choice Not an Echo, John A. Stormer’s None Dare Call It Treason, and 





'' Rick Perlstein, Before The Storm: Barry Goldwater and the Unmaking of the American Consensus (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 2001). 


'? For more on the fate of Goldwater’s presidential run, see chapter 4. 
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Clarence Manion’s The Conservative American. Summarizing MMMs received by 
Belmont, Carl Dick, a member of the Birch Society’s MMM Department, wrote that in an 
August MMM Bruce W. Anderson, the chapter leader of Chapter QCGK in Sacramento, 
California, had written that Welch should be proud of the members in the Sacramento 
area for distributing None Dare Call It Treason. “He himself distributed 700 copies,” 
Dick noted. “[O]ver 35,000 copies have been distributed (into August); and another 
27,000 will be distributed by October 10.” “I am Sec.-Treas of the Liberty Amendment 
Committee of Nebraska,” wrote Mrs. H.W. Berger of Omaha, Nebraska, after the 
election, explaining what she had done to help Goldwater’s bid for election. “Through 
our contacts over the state I have been able to sell 14,300 None Dare Call It Treason, 
11,000 A Choice Not An Echo, 28,000 A Texan Looks at Lyndon.” The efforts of 
Birchers like Anderson and Berger clearly yielded results. In mid-August, for example, a 
self-identified “young officer, age twenty-eight, in the United States Navy” wrote a letter 
to Welch to report that a free copy of None Dare Call It Treason had just brought him 
into the Americanist fold. “HELP!!!” this officer, a junior grade lieutenant in the 
Medical Service Corps, wrote. “This book awakened me like I had been dunked in the 
Artic [sic] Ocian [sic] . . . Since my awakening, to the communist threat, I have converted 
several men working under me and also some of my contemporaries to vote the 


conservative line in the coming elections.” In his letter, the lieutenant added that he was 


Phyllis Schlafly, A Choice Not an Echo (Alton, IL: Pere Marquette Press, 1964); John A Stormer, None 
Dare Call It Treason (Missouri: Liberty Bell Press, 1964); Clarence Manion, The Conservative American: 
His Fight for National Independence and Constitutional Government (New York: Devin-Adair, 1964). As 
one Bircher wrote, “Clarence Manion’s book ‘The Conservative American’ is excellent. Every Birch 
member should have a copy. We wish it could be printed in pocket book form. We suggest that members 
circulate the book to prospective members.” JBS MMM, Graham Newcomer, Chapter QABF, El Dorado, 
Kansas, quoted in mev, MMM Summaries, week of November 30, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, 
box 7, “64”. 
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seeking advice on how to participate in fighting communism, as the Hatch Act forbid all 
military officers from participating in partisan politics. This officer’s sense of acute 
urgency was matched by many on the Americanist Right. “Have been unable to get full 
information in regard to setting up my own chapter,” wrote a Society member from 
Burbank, California on August 17, 1964. “It is imperative that a new chapter be set up in 
my district.” 

Notwithstanding the sometimes frenzied campaign activities of Americanists such 
as Anderson, Henderson, and Svendsen, Goldwater went down to overwhelming defeat in 
the election. The predictable response from many Americanists was shock and dismay. 
“WHA HOPPON!” wrote a Society member from Santa Ynez, California, aping a 
popular catchphrase uttered by Desi Arnaz’s character in the television comedy I Love 
Lucy. “WE LOST! OR DID WE?” “We all have been working so hard trying to 
succeed in our own little facet that we have not accomplished enough to succeed 
nationally and we have allowed a golden opportunity to slip thru our fingers,” wrote 
Dwight E. Chenault of Los Angeles, California. “Now we will probably have to work 10 


times as hard to succeed.” “[W]as greatly disillusioned by JB members who did not put 





14 IBS MMM, Bruce W. Anderson, Chapter Leader, Chapter QCGK, Fair Oaks, California, August 1964, 
quoted in Carl Dick, MMM Summaries, week of October 19, 1964; JBS MMM, Mrs. H.W. Berger, 
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forth patriotic effort to conservative cause in election — believe that one selects JBS to 
stand up and be counted,” read an MMM from a couple in December. “I made small 
count [sic] of my association with those strong during campaign a great experience!” 

The sense among many Birchers was that the Society simply had not succeeded in its 
mission of educating the American people. “Of 26 million people who voted for Mr. 
Goldwater, what % of them do you feel were really informed people?” asked Elizabeth a 
female Society member from Manhattan Beach, California, on November 11. Still, she 
remained dedicated. “Thank you for John Birch Society!!” she added.'° 

The Bircher from Manhattan Beach may have continued to be thankful for the 
Society’s existence, but the disappointment some members felt continued in the months 
after the election, and probably helped drive some of those members who had joined the 
Society since the middle of 1964 into more mainstream conservative organizations. “A 
lot of my conservative friends are tired and bewildered after Barry Goldwater’s terrible 
defeat,” wrote Victor J. Borg of Tucson, Arizona. “I think we should emphasize that 
‘giving up the ghost’ right now is just what the left wingers want.” “As a relative 
newcomer to the Society, I am experiencing the first of perhaps many disillusionments,” 
wrote Patricia Donahue of Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania, in May of 1965, reporting that she 
and her husband had recently conducted a conservative study group for fourteen friends, 
most of whom either dropped out or failed to read the study materials. ““When we held 
the first discussion last month after the regular meeting, it surprised me to find . . . [that 


of] six present, one could not find time in a whole month to read sixteen pages, another 





'© IBS MMM, Dwight E. Chenault, Chapter 924, Los Angeles, November 1964; JBS MMM, Mr. and Mrs. 
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skimmed through the document one half-hour before the meeting,” Donahue wrote. 
“This attitude, coupled with very irregular attendance on the part of some of the chapter 
members, and the failure of one or two people to carry out projects assigned to them, I 
find a bit disconcerting.” Some members were far less sanguine than was Donahue about 
these disillusionments. “Especially since the election of last November, I have just about 
decided in my own mind that WE, AS A FREE NATION, are ‘Over the Hill,” wrote 
another Bircher in January of 1965. “Communism and Communist tactics have become 
so thoroughly entrenched in our political system that now there’s no return to sanity.”"” 

Despite the shock, dismay, and depression expressed by some Americanists, 

however, the overwhelming response in messages sent by Birchers to Belmont was one 
of resolve and rededication. Many of those Birchers expressing their resolve seized upon 
the number of votes Goldwater had received as an indication that in fact Americanist 
organizations were having an effect on the country. “27,000,000! We’re stronger than I 
thought,” wrote Ann Kimber Walsh, the wife of a chapter leader in California. “There 
simply were not enough of us, as you say. But we made great gains while the door was 
open. ‘They’ surely [sic] slammed it shut! Our prayers were answered with courage and 
strength to go on.” “I add my voice to the thousands of others,” wrote a Covina, 
California Bircher. “We have just begun to fight!” The election, wrote a female Bircher 
from El Cajon, California, “did clearly spell out that there are at least 26,000 


conservatives in our Republic.” Most of the rest, she added “are conservatives — but 





17 IBS MMM, Victor J. Borg, Chapter CQOO, Tucson Arizona, quoted in mev, MMM Summaries, week of 
November 23-27, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”; JBS MMM, Patricia M. Donahue, 
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don’t recognize it. It is the job of the JBS to help them recognize they are conservatives.” 
“T have in the past had moments where I was reluctant to openly announce that I am a 
Bircher,” concluded another Society member, from Playa Del Rey, California, two weeks 
after the election. “That will never be so again. The election proved to me and to the 
world we are a force to be reckoned with and will in the very near future put this country 
and then the world back on a road of balanced government, by balanced people, for 
balanced people.” "$ 

The sentiments expressed by ordinary Birchers, both of dismay and resolve, 
echoed those emerging from Belmont and penned by Welch himself, as well as those of 
other leaders on the ultra-conservative and anti-communist or anti-collectivist right. In 
the November 1964 Bulletin of the John Birch Society, for instance, Welch remarked on 
the “growing realization on the part of the American people that they are being deceived, 
and a visibly rising hunger for the truth.”!? “Let us refer to the recent current event 
known as an election,” Welch added. 

The results seem to have displeased a great many of our members, and 

even to have made some of them mad. Several have called long-distance 

during this Wednesday aftermath to say that they certainly were now far 

more determined John Birch members than ever before . . . but we think 

John Rousselot summed up the situation best, in his statement to the 


Associated Press. He pointed out that twenty-five million Americans had 
just voted for less government, more responsibility, and a better world!” 


'8 IBS MMM, Ann Kimber Walsh, Chapter QSEG, Camanello, California, November 1964; JBS MMM, 
[name expurgated], Chapter QUGE, Covina, California, November 10, 1964; JBS MMM, [name 
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In general, ultra-conservative and anti-communist leaders added their voices to calls for a 
rededication of purpose in the aftermath of the election. “The year 1965 will be one of 
continuing battle with the Communist forces on the international and on the domestic 
scene,” wrote the CACC’s founder Dr. Fred Schwarz in the organization’s January 18, 
1965 newsletter. “These battles will test our will, our patience, and our devotion to 
freedom. The Christian Anti-Communism Crusade will not shirk the conflict but will 
continue in the thick of the battle.”7! 

The sense of resolve felt by many Americanists in the aftermath of the election 
played out in increased activity by Americanists and Birchers even as conservatives 
around the country attempted to understand what had led to such disastrous results in the 
election. “While we are all ‘let down’ after Nov 3 — we are determined to fight harder 
than ever,” wrote Thelma Shurley of Del Mar, California, in November. “Our chapter 
met every week for four weeks and mailed out apxmt [sic] 3000 information packets. We 
did manage to elect our conservative senator (Murphy) and re-elect our dear Mr. 
[Representative James Boyd] Utt.” “Find much renewed activity and interest,” wrote a 
Bircher from Hesperia, California. “Should have new chapter ready soon. Am trying to 
develop one with young people in it. All of my members are 55-70 years old. We must 
work on 20-30 group.” The sense that the election had brought new interest in the 
Society energized Americanists who might otherwise have been depressed by 
Goldwater’s defeat. “We lost the election but we’re gaining many new JBS members!!! 


(Particularly my precinct workers!),” wrote Oliver Kelso, Jr. of Los Angeles, California. 





*! Christian Anti-Communism Crusade newsletter, January 18, 1965. Hall-Hoag Collection, John Hay 
Library, Brown University (hereafter “HH”), MNSO 76.23, COMAS 90-A20, “Militant Anti-Communism” 
(MAC) Box 2B, Folder “HH 106/1/5” (“Christian Anti-Communism Crusade”). 
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The enthusiasm of the new members attracted to the Society was reflected in an MMM 
from a Bircher from Glendale, California. “I am a new member,” he wrote, “and I want 
to say I have never met such a wonderful group of people as I have in these two short 


. : 22 
mos [sic] of membership.” 


Dramatic Changes in Focus and Extremism 


Surviving MMM s from the period between 1964 and 1965 reflect three major 
developments among the members writing to Belmont: (1) an increasing reliance on 
religion, desire to mix Birch activities with prayer meetings, and interest in issues such as 
school prayer and the teaching of evolution; (2) an increasing paranoia and desire for 
secrecy from members concerned that the United States government was going to crack 
down on the Society; and (3) indications of more racism and anti-Semitism among some 
members, and a concomitant rise in the number of MMMs from members worried about 
the development of extremism, bigotry, and hate in the Society’s ranks. 

The increasingly religious nature of the Birch Society was particularly highlighted 
by the number of MMMs in which Birchers urged that prayer and scripture become a 
central part of Birch Society and Americanist practice. “All meetings should open with a 
simple prayer of thanksgiving to God, to Mr. Welch, and to our Council,” wrote one 
Bircher in December of 1964. “Please use more scripture references in your bulletins and 
encourage us to pray more,” added John Dixon. “After all the fervent prayer of a 
2 IBS MMM, Thelma S. Shurley, Chapter QSJN, Del Mar, California, November 1964; JBS MMM, [name 
expurgated], Chapter QXMJ, Hesperia, California, November 11, 1964; JBS MMM, Oliver Kelso, Jr., 
Chapter 924, Los Angeles, California, November 12, 1964; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter 


CQHK, Glendale, California, November 1964. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, blank folder in 
“1964” divider. 
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righteous man availeth much. God is on our side — let’s be more on his side.” Birchers 
in particular emphasized their belief that in opposing a world communist conspiracy they 
were pursuing a divine mission. “Please suggest to our people the importance of reading 
the Scriptures — and of prayer. We are on God’s side you know,” wrote a couple from 
Davis, California. A female Society member Oklahoma City had a more specific agenda 
in mind: she suggested that the Birch Society recommend that members set aside fifteen 
minutes every day to pray for guidance and “get together once a week in small groups 
and have a short prayer meeting including scripture reading and a hymn.” The thinking 
of members like the Bircher from Oklahoma City was fleshed out in an October 1964 
MMM from W.H. Wyckoff of Pomona, California. “It would seem logical to assume 
that the greater part of our membership would be Christians,” Wyckoff wrote. 

Therefore I would recommend that all meetings either public or private be 
opened with prayer. Iam anew member. Have only attended one 
business meeting. In opening the meeting we did pledge allegiance to the 
flag using “under God.” But there was no prayer to God after this. I 
believe that if Russia has completed 2/3 of their plans to take over the 
world that it can only be by “God’s intervention” that America can be 


saved from completing their plan. Therefore I would recommend that we 
seek his help conducting every meeting of any sort that we hold. ”? 


BIBS MMM, quoted in Peggy Smith, MMM Summaries, week of December 24, 1964; JBS MMM, John 
Dixon, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of December 14, 1964; JBS MMM, Mr. and 
Mrs. [name expurgated], Davis, California, quoted in Carl Dick, MMM Summaries, December 17, 1964, 
JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “64”; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Oklahoma City, quoted in 
MMM Summaries, week of January 11, 1965. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s “1965”; JBS 
MMM, W.H. Wyckoff, Chapter CHNC, Pomona, California, October 1964. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, blank folder in “1964” divider. 
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In part, this increased reliance on religion reflected the changing nature of Bircher 
membership; at the same time, it perhaps also reflected the beginnings of the movement 
by American evangelicals to engage in political action.” 

In addition to the MMMs urging the Birch Society to organize and mandate 
prayer, and especially Christian prayer, the increasingly religious nature of the Society’s 
membership during this period was also indicated by concerns over conflicts between 
Birch Society activities and church events. In November of 1964, for example, William 
Glines wrote to ask the Birch Society not to schedule speeches on Sundays or 
Wednesdays. “Rousselot spoke in Houston on Wednesday night,” Glines wrote.” “I am 
torn between church and speech. I must support my church first.” Perhaps responding to 
the feelings of members such as Glines, some Birch Society leaders began to stress the 
similarities between the Society and organized religion — not always a popular tactic. “I 
have noticed in the two last presentations I have attended and held in my home, the State 
Coordinator spoke too much, in comparing the JBS to the church of your choice,” 
reported Chloe Nobel of Cave Creek, Arizona. “I have observed that some folks, who 
would make quite good members, seem to be insulted and outraged at the comparison of 


the Society and their Church. I would suggest that another comparison be made.”””° 


** For more on the engagement of evangelicals with mainstream political action, see Daniel Williams, From 
the Pews to the Polls: The Formation of a Southern Christian Right (Ph.D. dissertation, Brown University, 
2005). 


°? Wednesday night church meetings, often referred to as “Prayer Meetings,” were for over a century a 
mainstay of many Baptist churches. 


°° IBS MMM, William Glines, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summary, week of November 30, 
1964; JBS MMM, Chloe Nobel, Cave Creek, Arizona, quoted in mev, MMM Summaries, week of 
November 2-6, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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In addition to expressing concerns about religion, during this period Birchers were 
also increasingly expressing concern about religious issues, including school prayer, the 
teaching of evolution, and the minimization of religion in public life and public 
institutions. Writing in December of 1964, for example, the Reverend Eugene C. Arney 
of Springfield, Missouri, the Director of a radio program entitled “Faith of Our Fathers,” 
wrote to encourage the Society to “take a public stand in the battle to restore simple 
prayer and Bible reading back in our schools.” 

Also against the atheists who are presently pushing legislation to ban 

observance of Christmas, Thanksgiving, and Easter in our schools. 

Coupled with this, they are trying to make the teaching of godless 

Evolution a required subject in all levels of school. I am urging our 

American citizens to do this on my radio program. The Birch Society 

would make some real friends if they came out openly endeavoring to 

retain our religious freedoms that these Communist dominated groups are 

rapidly robbing our nation of. 
At times, these sorts of concerns verged on bigotry against non-Christians. At the end of 
November of 1964, for example, a female Bircher wrote to suggest that “[i]f Christ is to 
be taken out of schools, etc., and His Birthday not be observed as Christmas,” then 
Birchers should “outlaw, or boycott, Christmas gift buying and giving as Pagan.” This 
sort of gift-buying, she added, “has been commercialized until it’s just a money making 
thing now anyway, for non-Christians . . . They are the ones who profit most from 
‘commercialized Christmas gift buying.””’ 
From the time he founded the Birch Society, Welch had made it clear that the 


Society was interested in gathering together religious anti-communists to oppose the 


communist conspiracy. At the same time, he did not believe that the Society was 





zi Sally Riley, MMM Summaries, December 2, 1964; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], quoted in Laurence 
Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 23, 1964. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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inextricably tied to Christianity, or even that the Society’s actions should necessarily be 
religious in nature. Even in the face of the increasingly religious nature of the MMMs 
from the period between the beginning of 1964 and the middle of 1965, Welch and the 
Society continued to hold the same position: the Society wanted and welcomed religious 
members, but was more about anti-communism than about religion. One exchange that 
in part reflected the Society’s position came in April of 1964, when a woman from Villa 
Park, Illinois wrote to Welch noting that she was interested in joining the Society, but 
wanted to know whether it was possible for her to be a good member of the Society while 
still agreeing with most of the ideas of Ayn Rand, founder of Objectivism and the author 
of Atlas Shrugged and The Fountainhead. Several days after this woman wrote her letter, 
D.A. Waite, one of Welch’s key assistants and himself the holder of a doctoral degree in 
theology, responded to say that the woman should probably avoid joining the Society — 
and in fact might not be welcome. “We appreciate your frankness,” Waite wrote. 

Inasmuch as the Society was founded firmly on the principle of a 
member’s belief . . . “that man is endowed by a Divine Creator with an 
innate desire and conscious purpose to improve both his world and 
himself.” And since Miss Rand is an avowed atheist, she would certainly 
not follow the Society in its insistence that its members believe in God. 
Although we don’t know whether or not you follow Miss Rand in her 


atheism, Mr. Welch wrote on June 17, 1963: “We are not accepting and 
shall not accept professed or even known atheists to membership.’ 


One drastic change revealed in the surviving MMM s from this period was the 
increasing sense of paranoia expressed by individual members in their communications 


with Belmont. In the years between 1958, when the Birch Society was founded, and the 





28 Letter from Mrs. [name expurgated], Villa Park, Illinois, April 24, 1964; letter from D.A. Waite, 
Assistant to Welch, to Mrs. [name expurgated], Villa Park, Illinois, April 30, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay 
Library, box 7, “64”. 
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end of 1963, some Birchers in their MMMs had expressed concern that the government 
might attempt to disarm Americans or that patriots, like the Americanists, might need to 
form militias to fight against a victorious communist army. During the period from the 
beginning of 1964 through the middle of 1965, however — and especially after the 1964 
presidential election — the prevalence of these sorts of messages increased, with more 
MMM authors clearly worrying about governmental attempts to crack down on the 
Society or even to brainwash Americanists. “What in heaven’s name has happened to the 
soul of America?” asked Mrs. J.C. Oehler, writing from Mexico, in November of 1964. 
“We may have to go underground . . . If I hadn’t joined long ago, I’d join now, feeling 
the Society our last refuge.” In October of 1964, Kathryn Krause complained that “the 
Liberals control the airwaves,” and asked for ways “to detect and combat any possible 
subliminal advertising that may be used.” Secrecy was almost a fetish for some Birchers, 
who relished being members of a “secret” society and conducting clandestine actions. 
Writing the same month as Oehler, for example, Thomas Lippitt suggested formulating 
“a clandestine plot with National Review and the boys to take over a national TV network 
by stock purchases in many, many small lots.””” 

A number of MMMs from this period reflect the writers’ concern that the federal 
government would seize the Society’s mailing lists, bar access to the mail, and perhaps 
even try to isolate Birch cells by cutting off communications. Writing in November of 


1964, for example, a female Bircher from Downey, California, noted that she had learned 





2 TBS MMM, Mrs. J.C. Oehler, Manzanillo, Colima, Mexico, quoted in Sally Riley, MMM Summaries, 
December 2, 1964; JBS MMM, Kathryn Krause, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of 
October 19, 1964; JBS MMM, Thomas Lippitt, quoted in MMM Summaries, week of November 9-13, 
1964. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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of considerable anti-Birch sentiment in the post office personnel of her town, and 
believed that these personnel were keeping tabs on who received Birch Society mail. 
This Bircher clearly shared her concerns about the local post office with other members 
of her chapter, as Carl Dick, the MMM Department staffer who summarized the woman’s 
MMM for Welch noted that at least one other member from Downey, California was 
worried about the postal service. This other member, Dick, wrote, “is uneasy about the 
extreme hostility and probable plan of the Powers that Be, which probably include 
seizure of our mailing lists here — and she hopes we have taken measures against sudden 
action by court order, on trumped-up charges.” Birchers worried about the supposed 
perfidy of the post office either expressed the hope that the Birch Society had a strategy 
in mind for keeping communications secure or else presented suggestions themselves for 
how to limit the damage. “We strongly urge to send [sic] the bulletin and other Birch 
material in a plain envelope without any identifying name and address,” wrote a female 
Society member from Sanitarium, California. “In a small community it is the height of 
folly to mark the Birch member in such an open way. In case of a government crack 
down [sic] the postal employees would be the ones to point the finger at us.” “I would 
like to see a plan formulated for communications in case patriotic groups are denied the 
use of the mails,” wrote Malcolm Porter of Hurricane, Utah. “I suggest consideration be 
given to the formation of a network of amateur radio operators who are JBS members,” 
concluded W.P. Harriman, the leader of Chapter GTWA. “It is possible that a ratio of 


one to each 5 or 6 chapters might be ideal.”*° 





3 IBS MMM, [name expurgated], Downey, California, November 1964, quoted in Carl Dick, MMM 
Summaries, December 23, 1964; JBS MMM, Mrs. [name expurgated], Chapter CABH, Downey, 
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A third dramatic change indicated by the surviving MMMs from the period 
between the beginning of 1964 and the middle of 1965 was the increasing prevalence of 
anti-Semitism, racism, and hate in the ranks of the Birch Society, and the concomitant 
concern of non-racist members about the rise of extremism in the Society’s ranks. The 
increase in bigoted and anti-Semitic language is especially surprising given the 
Americanist Right’s ongoing attempts to exclude openly racist and anti-Semitic 
members. This attempt had been highlighted as recently as 1963 by Welch’s publication 
of The Neutralizers, in which he explicitly identified anti-Semites as a danger to the 
Americanist cause. During this period, however, for the first time there were some 
indications that the Society was willing to overlook bigotry and racism provided that the 
bigoted members focused primarily on their Americanist work. In April of 1964, for 
example, a Bircher from Gridley, California, wrote to Welch to complain about The 
Neutralizers. “I keep wondering whether the Birch Society is merely to keep people like 
me harmlessly occupied, while things go on as usual,” the Bircher wrote. “New York 
and Hollywood control thought in America. Who controls those cities? The local 
newspaper of most cities are more or less governed by the merchants that advertise in 
them. Who are those merchants? We are witnessing something that dates back to the 
time of the Crucifixion, and the motives involved are the same.” In response to this 
vitriolic letter, which began with the author suggesting that Welch expel him from the 


Birch Society, D.A. Waite, Welch’s assistant, wrote a reply simply restating Welch’s 


California, November 1964, quoted in Carl Dick, MMM Summaries, December 23, 1964, JBS Papers, John 
Hay Library, box 7, “64”; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter CBEM, Sanitarium, California, 
November 9, 1964, JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, blank folder in “1964” divider; JBS MMM, 
Malcolm Porter, Hurricane, Utah, quoted in MMM Summaries, week of January 11, 1965, JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s “1965”; JBS MMM, WP Harriman, Chapter Leader, Chapter GTWA, 
November 16, 1964. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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view that “at the present time, the ‘Jewish’ aspect of this diabolical force we are up 
against is only one part of the entire picture, rather than the whole of it as some falsely 
advocate.” “I hope,” Waite concluded politely, “this clears up some of the questions 
raised in your letter.”?! Those “questions,” of course, had in fact been baldly anti-Semitic 
attacks, and Waite’s failure to eject the author of the letter from the JBS suggested that in 
1964 the Society was not being scrupulous about cleansing its ranks of anti-Semites. 

Far more than the MMMs from previous periods, the MMMs from this period 
reflected anger about race and antipathy toward African Americans. Certainly this was in 
large part a result of the fact that President Johnson signed the Civil Rights Act in the fall 
of 1964, and so the Birchers and their allies had to concede that they had been defeated in 
one of their major campaigns. Still, the explicit advocacy of racist ideas by some 
Birchers is somewhat surprising. In July of 1964, for example, Waite responded to a 
letter in which a Bircher explained his own solution for solving the problems of 
American society. “Thank you for sharing your ideas on keeping the White and Negro 
races from mixing sexually,” Waite wrote. “In many quarters this has been a problem, 
and it is hoped that some solutions can be worked out. This goes beyond the aims and 
purposes of the Society, however, and we do not feel that we can involve ourselves in 
details which we believe must be solved by our nation’s citizens at the local level, 


through the homes, the schools, and the churches.” 


3 Letter from [name expurgated]., Gridley, California, to Welch, April 8, 1964; letter from D. A. Waite to 
[name expurgated], Gridley, California, April 20, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 


32 Letter from D.A. Waite, Assistant to Welch, to J.N. Wingate, Chesterfield, Ohio, July 14, 1964. JBS 
Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “’Negro Prospects or Problems 64-65”. The gulf between the Birch 
Society and African Americans dismayed many Birchers, especially in light of the increasing racism of 
some members. These Birchers continued to send Belmont suggestions on how the Birch Society could 
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Even among those members who were not expressing openly racist ideas, more 
Birchers in this period were willing to use racially-charged issues for recruiting purposes, 
or else to premise theories on racist beliefs. A Bircher from Brooklyn, New York, for 
example, wrote to suggest that the Society attempt to infiltrate such groups as “the 
PARENTS AND TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION which seeks to halt forced school 
bussing from white to negro areas, as such groups are fertile recruiting grounds.” In May 
of 1965, a female Bircher from Exton, Pennsylvania reported that the Society had just 
recruited two union members in Coatesville, Pennsylvania, a steel mill town. “While not 
thoroughly grounded in the Civil Rights hoax yet,” she noted, “they remember how 
teachers discriminated against them in school, but not against Negro pupils — and so see 
through the phony propaganda built up.” Another Bircher, from Beaumont, Texas, wrote 
to suggest that the Birch Society ask Birchers to be certain to take out Social Security and 
withholding taxes for domestic workers such as maids and gardeners. “He points out that 
many of these part time workers are Negroes,” noted a member of the MMM 
Department, “and that most Negroes tend to vote for the welfare state. By paying a strict 
heed to the various taxes that can be taken out of their wages he believes that this will do 
more to educate them as to who is paying for the handouts than anything else we could 


do 9933 


reach out to the African American community. “We have been working for quite a length of time towards 
Negro membership, especially among the Negro Ministers,” wrote Mrs. Chance Harris of Fontana, 
California in November of 1964. “I believe as does my husband that perhaps a special word of welcome or 
encouragement for individual notice of Negroes could be beneficial. We find many that are misinformed 
especially in the area, Los Angeles, where they are employed as domestics in the homes of JBS members.” 
JBS MMM, Mr. and Mrs. Chance Harris, Fontana, California, November 24, 1964, included in memo from 
Mary Lou Gray, JBS MMM Department, to Tom Hill. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 


3 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Brooklyn, New York, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, 
week of November 15, 1964, JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], 
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The surviving MMMs from the period between the beginning of 1964 and the 
middle of 1965 also reveal that, in addition to an increase in the number of members 
expressing racist and anti-Semitic ideas, there was also a continued fascination by some 
members with militia movements such as Robert DePugh’s Minutemen or with the 
concept of political violence. “The United States wants to see, via a trip to Europe, if 
President Johnson will show himself to be a diplomat or a cowboy,” wrote a Bircher from 
New York in a menacing MMM. 
Then the people will know if November 3, 1964 was a tragedy or victory . 
.. The eyes of the world watch. And also the politically defeated watch 
with much interest, like the cobra in his quietness and motionlessness, 
though his thoughts are still very active. 
If the President wishes to return to the American Camp, the gate is 
open. But if he wishes to build his own camp on the borders of the “New 
Frontier,” we may, perhaps, see another Big Top Circus in Dallas, Texas. 
Those Birchers who gravitated toward the militia movements or were fascinated with 
political violence of course saw in the government’s gun control efforts the culmination 
of a plan to seize the United States. One typical message along these lines was penned by 
a Bircher in Rogers, Arizona. “ACT NOW OR FOREVER HOLD YOUR PEACE!!” the 
Bircher wrote. “This will be the last straw to subjugate the citizenry of this nation to the 
‘police state’ of ‘The Great Society’... NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL GOOD MEN 
TO COME TO THE AID OF THEIR GOVERNMENT! Not tomorrow -— that will be too 


LATE.”*4 


Exton, Pennsylvania, May 13, 1965; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Beaumont, Texas, quoted in MMM 
Summaries, week of January 25, 1965. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s “1965”. 


* IBS MMM, [name expurgated], New York, New York, December 5, 1964; JBS MMM, [name 
expurgated], Chapter 960, Rogers, Arkansas, quoted in MMM Summaries, week of November 9-13, 1964. 
JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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The presence of Minutemen in the Birch Society was clearly disconcerting for 

Birch leaders — which was ironic, considering that the Society was feared precisely 
because it advocated the quiet infiltration of unsuspecting organizations. “I think I have a 
Minute Man as a member in my chapter,” wrote Hugh Cahill, the chapter leader of 
Chapter QIEJ in Torrance, California, asking for information from Belmont on how best 
to go about ejecting both this member and another, who talked in chapter meetings about 
anti-Semitic ideas.” The Society was ultimately forced to take more direct steps in 
opposing DePugh’s Minutemen: in June of 1964, DePugh announced that he had quit the 
Birch Society because he was concerned that the Society was becoming too conservative. 
“T have been a little worried about some of the people working for the John Birch 
Society,” DePugh told the St. Louis Post Dispatch. “It has been infiltrated by people who 


are guiding it in a direction in which I don’t agree.” 


DePugh’s concerns that the Birch 
Society was too rightist and was focused too much on “the political and public relations 
battle that should have been fought in 1932 and 1936,” sounded odd, given DePugh’s 
enthusiasm for the Society, which he had expressed in November 1962 to the same St. 
Louis Post Dispatch reporter. The discordant messages were explained by the Saint 
Louis Globe Democrat the following day, when that newspaper reported that the Birch 


Society had actually revoked DePugh’s membership in April of 1964. “It was learned,” 


the newspaper reported, “that the minuteman’s Birch membership was revoked because 





35 JIBS MMM, Hugh Cahill, Chapter Leader, Chapter QIEJ, Torrance, California, November 12, 1964. JBS 
Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, blank folder in “1964” divider. 


% Robert H. Collins, “Minutemen’s Leader Quits Birch Society as too Rightist,” Saint Louis Post-Dispatch, 
June 22, 1964. 
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officials of the society were concerned over the way [DePugh] was reported to be 
encouraging members of his own organization to carry firearms.”°” 

One mark of the growing extremism, or at least uncouthness, which was 
beginning to plague certain elements of the Birch Society — and, more tellingly, of the 
rejection of that sort of extremism by most Birchers in 1964 and early in 1965 — was the 
way Revilo P. Oliver’s speeches about the Kennedy assassination were being received 
around the country. Oliver, who was ultimately thrown out of the Society in part for anti- 
Semitism, gave several talks, modeled on his “Marxmanship in Dallas” articles, in which 
he apparently attacked liberals and American political leaders in vicious tones and made 
wildly unsubstantiated claims. (As one example of his tone: Oliver reportedly referred 
repeatedly to civil rights workers and freedom workers as “cockroaches.”) “I attended 
Dr. Oliver’s recent talk in Minneapolis,” wrote one doctor in December of 1964. “Many 
were disappointed by his sarcastic tone.” “Dr. Oliver spoke in Glendale (Calif.) in 
September to members and prospective members. The members we still have,” wrote 
Birch Chapter Leader Kenneth Maddox. “[S]ome good prospects were lost to the Society 
because of this presentation.” Also reporting on Oliver’s talk in Glendale, a Bircher from 
Sunland, California, reported that Oliver had stated that one week before Kennedy was 
killed the military held funeral rehearsals in Washington as evidence that the 
assassination was planned by the United States government. “We have checked this out 
and found that these rehearsals are conducted periodically for any emergency or disaster 
that might befall any government official of high rank,” the Bircher noted. “This type of 


unfounded innuendo makes it very difficult to defend the Society. It seems to me that we 





7 “Birchers Revoked DePugh Membership,” Saint Louis Globe-Democrat, June 23, 1964. 
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have all the facts we need to fight the battle before us and that indefensible statements 
such as this one only serve to dull our swords.”** 

One speech in particular, a talk Oliver gave about the Kennedy assassination in 
Tucson, Arizona in September of 1964, elicited a powerful negative reaction from 
Americanists and their guests. “I recently was privileged to hear Prof. R.P. Oliver,” 
wrote one doctor. “His talk on the aftermath of Dallas was very informative. However, 
his choice of words was quite beneath a man of his stature.” “I thought that his 
presentation was so poor that the value to the JBS of Tucson was definitely downgraded,” 
wrote David Eisenberg of Tucson. “The speech was delivered in a slovenly manner and 
loaded with a nastiest type of sarcasm. We have a story of truth to tell. People do not 
wish to join a ‘hate’ group yet that is how his speech as given in Tucson sounded to me, a 
loyal patriotic member of the JBS.” “Could he not state his facts without the snide smirk, 
his un-called for sarcasm, and downright pettiness at times?” asked a female Society 
member from Tucson. “If all your speakers deliver talks like that, I would be compelled 
to disassociate myself from the public activities. I am sure he could do better.” Edna 
Shumaker, also of Tucson, who signed her MMM as “a new disappointed and depressed 
member,” was more blunt in her judgment. “The Birch Society has been infiltrated, and 
that in the person of your Mr. Oliver,” Shumaker wrote. “He came to us as an educator, 
but certainly did not show any dignity of the profession . . . It will take the Birch Society 


of Tucson ten years to live this one down. There is no honor in making ourselves stink!” 


38 IBS MMM, David Eisenberg, Tucson, Arizona, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week 
of November 23, 1964, JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “64”; JBS MMM, Dr. [name expurgated], 
quoted in MMM Summaries, week of December 21, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s 
“1965”; JBS MMM, Kenneth Maddox, chapter leader, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, 
week of October 29, 1964; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Sunland, California, quoted in Mary Lou Gray, 
MMM Summaries, November 30, 1964. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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Oliver’s extreme language and lack of couth clearly cost the Society members and 
perhaps cost the Americanist Right support. “[We] must say we were deeply 
disappointed,” wrote Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Snook of Spokane, Washington. “There were 
many, and I think predominantly, who felt as we did. We took a couple off to hear him 


who were prospective members, but they ‘Cooled’ after his speech.”*? 


Bircher Concerns Over Image 


The surviving MMMs from 1964 and 1965 also demonstrate that during this 
period many Birchers were almost obsessed with the Society’s public image. Both before 
and after the election, Belmont was flooded with suggestions from Birchers about how 
the Society might go about making itself look more reasonable, less extremist, and more 
compelling. “We must [not] abandon any ideas we might have had toward improving our 
public image and wage a full and immediate campaign to do exactly that --- I believe a 
public relations campaign must be waged at all costs,” wrote Jerry Jones of Los Angeles 
in October of 1964. “The time is short and we cannot continue to ignore attacks made 


against the Society.” 





PIBS MMM, Dr. [name expurgated], Chapter QAKO, Tucson, Arizona, quoted in mev, MMM Summaries, 
week of October 19-23, 1964; JBS MMM, David Eisenberg, Tucson, Arizona, quoted in Laurence 
Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 23, 1964, JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”; JBS 
MMM, Mrs. [name expurgated], Tucson, Arizona, quoted in MMM Summaries, week of January 11, 1965, 
JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s “1965”; JBS MMM, Edna Shumaker, Tucson, Arizona, 
quoted in mev, MMM Summaries, week of November 23-27, 1964, JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, 
“64”; JBS MMM, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Snook, Spokane, Washington, quoted in MMM Summaries, January 
8, 1965. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “MMM’s “1965”. 


“° JBS MMM, Jerry F. Jones, Chapter 163, Los Angeles, California, October 1964. JBS Papers John Hay 
Library, box 7, blank folder in “1964” divider. 
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One commonly repeated suggestion in these MMMs was that the Birch Society 
and Welch himself, an autodidact who delighted in quoting obscure French and Latin 
poetry, simplify or punch up the Americanist message for ordinary Americans. “Your 
fault,” C.L. Carter explained to Welch, “is trying to cover too large a subject in too much 
detail in your talks. If you would limit your talks to one hour they would be much more 
effective. Sure you can put it out — but can your listeners absorb it? You put the guy 
sitting next to me asleep twice.” The answer to this sort of boredom, many Birchers felt, 
was to cut down the size and complexity of articles in Americanist publications and to 
make use of the tools of mass entertainment. “I would like to see a few more articles in 
AO [American Opinion] written a little less complicated,” wrote Mrs. Charles Westfahl. 
“For the average person who does not have too much time for reading the articles with so 
many technical terms have to be reread too often to get their full meaning.” “It occurred 
to me,” noted Richard Carlyle, “that a good way to get our message over to the less 
intellectual American is to publish our story in comic book form (as the Classics 
Illustrated).” At the end of December 1964, one member suggested that the Society 
publish a magazine of photographs like Life. “[S]ome supposedly well-educated people 
simply will not read, but will look at the “Boob tube’ or at a picture magazine,” the 
Bircher wrote. “Suggest magazine depicting the good and moral aspects of our lives with 


a conservative slant — just the plain old truth in pictures.”*! 


4 BS MMM, C.L. Carter, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of December 14, 1964; 
JBS MMM, Mrs. Charles Westfahl, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 
30, 1964; JBS MMM, Richard Carlyle, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of 
November 15, 1964; JBS MMM, name unknown, quoted in Peggy Smith, MMM Summary, week of 
December 24, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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As in previous years, during this period many Birchers looked to the world of 
marketing, public relations, and sales for ideas on how best to sell the Society. “If a man 
selling a product attempted to use the methods often employed by good conservatives in 
discussions with their liberal friends he would get thrown off his prospective customer’s 
premises,” wrote a Society member from Napa, California. “Our members badly need a 
short course in down to earth salesmanship and human relations ... Many good 
prospective members are being driven away by poor salesmanship.” Typical responses 
by Birchers to the lack of effective salesmanship included calls for recommendations and 
training from Belmont on how to market Americanism. “This is a big order,” wrote W.L. 
Howard of Lake Jackson, Texas, “but for our standing agenda items we need specific 
methods which have been found effective in getting others to study and/or read our books 
and material. We have plenty of facts now, but our people need training in methods of 
getting it across — which means person-to-person ways to stimulate interest in others that 
have been found to work, and I mean specific instruction in this.” 

Writing the same week, Tim Bartley suggested that the Society provide “more 
training programs for the members in public relations, debate, and for deeper 
understanding of the JBS projects.” Other typical responses included calls for the Society 
to publicize successes, or the nature of the Birch Society membership. “I would think 
that once in a while some rather favorable happenings in the fight against world wide 
[sic] communism should be mentioned more prominently,” wrote C.W. Sternberg of 
Houston, Texas. Writing in October of 1964, a couple suggested that “every month or so 
a couple of paragraphs aimed at recruits mentioning the fact that we (have) got e.g. so 


many priests, so many doctors, so many lawyers.” Birchers also believed that leading 
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Americanists such as Welch and Rousselot would make the most convincing speakers. 
Particularly in areas that were less centrally-located or that were not loci of Americanist 
activity, Birchers were anxious for the Society’s leaders to make an appearance. “Why 
don’t you give us a little help here in Colorado with some of the BIG GUNS . . . Welch — 
[Ezra Taft] Benson or Rousselot when they are flying over and stop in Denver and help 
us break the ice,” wrote James Leoffler, a Colorado Birch Society chapter leader, wrote 
in November of 1964. “We’re not asking them to live here — just to stop a couple hours 
when they are going by 

For some Birchers, the answer to the Americanist image problem was semantic. 
“I would like to suggest that every member in conversation and in all forms of 
communication use the word extremists, when speaking of liberals, moderates, or middle 
of the roaders,” wrote a female Society member from Huntington Beach, California. As 
MMM Department staffer Laurence Swanson noted, Dr. Perrin Wilson wrote in his 
MMM at the beginning of November of 1964 to suggest “that we quite [sic] honoring the 
impostors with the once respected term ‘liberal’ and call them Fabian socialists which is 
much more descriptive. It also denotes the non-American origin of their beliefs. 
Eventually somebody ought to be able to come up with a really appropriate derogatory 
word that fits.” Others writing MMMs focused more on co-opting the medium than 


changing the message. “Following the election it is necessary that we begin a long 


42 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Chapter CBEM, Napa, California, November 10, 1964, JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 7, blank folder in “1964” divider; JBS MMM, W.L. Howard, Chapter CQGW, 
Lake Jackson, Texas, quoted in mev, MMM Summaries, week of November 30, 1964; JBS MMM, Tim 
Bartley, quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 30, 1964; JBS MMM, C.W. 
Sternberg, Chapter 453, Houston, Texas, quoted in mev, MMM Summaries, week of November 23-27, 
1964; JBS MMM, Mr. and Mrs. [names expurgated], quoted in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, 
week of October 29, 1964; JBS MMM, James Leoffler, chapter leader, Colorado, quoted in Laurence 
Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 23, 1964. JBS Papers John Hay Library, box 7, “64”. 
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campaign to win major news media to conservative views,” wrote another Society 
member. “We must not spread ourselves too thin — pick one major objective, as a leading 
newspaper chain or TV network, and work through letter writing, canceling or soliciting 
advertising and subscriptions, even to the point of suggesting to our capitalistic members 
that we buy the stock until we have a controlling interest.” Still others focused on 
employing mainstream conservative figures to make the Americanist arguments. One 
Bircher, for example, suggested that the Society tell members “how to obtain copies of 
John Wayne’s TV movie (used in Goldwater campaign) and recommend that we show it 
to as many clubs and groups as possible.” Harry Franke wrote to suggest that the Society 
“start a front group with the goal of one million people who would contribute $1 a month. 
This money would be used to have Barry Goldwater give a TV ‘Report to the Nation’ 
once a month in which he could be hard hitting on all matters.” James A. Weyer summed 
up the feelings of many of these Birchers worried about the notoriety surrounding the 
Society and the Americanist Right when he wrote near the end of 1964 to declare that 


“we have got to improve our press image in any way legally possible.”® 


Conclusion 


“I feel that possibly since the election things are beginning to slow up,” wrote Joel 


Collier of Winfield, Kansas, in April of 1965. “It seems people are falling back into their 


83 IBS MMM, Berle Smith, Huntington Beach, California, November 16, 1964, JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 7, blank folder in “1964” divider; JBS MMM, Dr. Perrin Wilson, quoted in Laurence 
Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 9, 1964; JBS MMM, [name expurgated], quoted in 
Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 9, 1964; JBS MMM, Ronald Shelly, quoted in 
Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 23, 1964; JBS MMM, Harry Franke, quoted in 
Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 20, 1964; JBS MMM, James A. Weyer, quoted 
in Laurence Swanson, MMM Summaries, week of November 23, 1964. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 7, “64”. 
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feelings of complacency . .. As chapter leader I get kind of discouraged with the 
attendance of some of my members at chapter meetings and other functions that I know 
they should and could attend if they just would.” Collier was not the only Bircher in 
early-to-mid 1965 feeling discouraged about the declining level of activity in the Birch 
Society and on the Americanist Right generally in the aftermath of the furious political 
campaigns of 1964. Some of this criticism focused specifically on the Society’s 
leadership in Belmont, which was in some ways overwhelmed by the Society’s growth in 
1964. “Let’s get on with shipments of literature to our chapter and bookstore,” wrote Ja 
Bircher from Chapter CMTG in Seattle, Washington in May. “I have not enough time or 
money and much too much to do. And I surely should be doing those things I can. But 
YOU are holding things up by not shipping . . . Somewhere I read “Let’s Go’ — so 
let’s!!!""* Collier and the Seattle Bircher, and the many other Americanists who in 1965 
began complaining about the Birch Society’s complacency, disorganization, and 
ineffectiveness, were noticing serious problems with an organization on the verge of 
being rejected by mainstream conservatives and marginalized as a political actor. The 
irony of the period between the beginning of 1964 and the middle of 1965, at least for the 
history of the Birch Society, is that even as many Americanists, recovering from 
Goldwater’s defeat, were rededicating themselves to Americanist anti-communism and 
focusing on improving the public image of the John Birch Society, the increasingly 
disorganized and extreme nature of the JBS meant that the Society no longer provided an 


effective platform for participating in conservative politics. 





“4 IBS MMM, Joel Collier, Chapter Leader, Chapter DFSP, Winfield, Kansas, April 19, 1965; JBS MMM, 
[name expurgated], Chapter CMTG, Seattle, Washington, May 8, 1965. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 7, “MMM’s ‘65”. 


PART III 


Deceptive Simplicity 
The Nuances of Americanist Positions 

Among the things most contemporaries “knew” about Americanists or the John 
Birch Society were that the Society and Americanists in general were near-fascists, open 
anti-Semites, and vicious racists. The truth is far more complicated, and demonstrates 
one of the main reasons why Americanism as a philosophy ultimately remained 
marginalized. While there were indeed many Americanists, including some important 
Americanist leaders, who harbored racist and anti-Semitic beliefs, in fact Americanist 
organizations tended to expel openly anti-Semitic members and to disavow both anti- 
Semitism and anti-African American racism. At the same time, however, Americanists 
held many political and conspiracist beliefs that closely matched the beliefs of some of 
the worst bigots of the 1960s and 1970s. Among these beliefs were that Zionism was 
either a precursor to or tool of the communist conspiracy, that the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith was primarily responsible for much of the anti-Semitism in the 
United States, and that the civil rights movement was a communist-led plot to destabilize 
the United States and agitate African Americans, most of whom had been entirely content 
with the gradual dissolution of the system of Jim Crow segregation. After the plateau of 
Americanism in the mid-1960s, moreover, as Americanist organizations and ideologies 
became increasingly marginalized, Americanist leaders were more willing to overlook 
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anti-Semitic and racist beliefs in exchange for political support — provided that those 
beliefs did not find expression in Americanist meetings or through Americanist activities. 

The seeming paradox of the Americanist right holding these beliefs and yet 
simultaneously rejecting anti-Semitism and racism as weapons of the communist 
conspiracy was confusing to the American public, which responded by refusing to 
distinguish between Americanists and such key racists and anti-Semites as George 
Lincoln Rockwell, the leader of the American Nazi Party. This seeming paradox also 
proved confusing to the racists and anti-Semites themselves. During the 1960s, 
Rockwell, Gerald L.K. Smith, one of the founders of the America First Party in the 
1940s, William Luther Pierce III, the author of the famously racist The Turner Diaries 
and the founder of the white separatist National Alliance, and Ben Klassen, the founder 
of the white separatist Church of the Creator, all initially gravitated toward or even joined 
the John Birch Society and its allies, attracted by its political positions and thinking that 
they had found a spiritual home. Ultimately, however, they were either rebuffed or 
expelled for their racist and anti-Semitic beliefs — beliefs which they believed 
Americanists largely shared. 

Chapters 8 and 9 trace the remarkably similar ways in which Americanists viewed 
Jews and anti-Semitism on the one hand and African Americans and racism one the 
other, and the ways in which Americanist organizations, most significantly the John 
Birch Society, responded to the development of racist or anti-Semitic beliefs in their 
ranks. Chapter 8 examines the Americanists’ ambiguous attitudes toward Jews and 
stereotypical or traditional Jewish concerns such as anti-Semitism and Zionism. Chapter 


9 examines ambiguous Americanist attitudes toward African Americans and stereotypical 
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African American concerns such as racism and civil and political rights. Together, these 
chapters demonstrate that there was a deceptive simplicity to Americanist views of Jews 
and African Americans, and that the difficulty of convincing Americans that Americanist 
views were in fact not so simple contributed to the marginalization of Americanist 


ideology and Americanist political activists. 


CHAPTER 8 


Segregation and Equality: 
Ambiguous Americanist Views of African Americans, 
Racism, and Civil Rights 


“Whenever I see a colored man on TV ... I tell myself, ‘take it easy. It’s not the 
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negroes’ fault,” mused John Birch Society member Marilyn G. Miller of Pingree, Idaho 
in her September 14, 1966 “Member’s Monthly Message” (MMM) to JBS headquarters 
in Belmont, Massachusetts. “The communists want us to hate them and that’s why they 
are doing it. Don’t hate them. Think instead of them as individuals.’”' Miller’s letter 
demonstrates a startling fact about the ultra-conservative and anti-communist (or 
“Americanist”) right wing of the 1950s, 1960s. and 1970s: while some Americanists were 
racial bigots, many Americanists openly rejected racism as an ideology and expressed 
sympathy for African-Americans. Much as many welcomed Jews and rejected anti- 
Semitism, some influential Americanist leaders went out of their way to try to recruit 
African-American members, to denounce racism as a communist plot, to eject notorious 


racists from their organizations, and to celebrate such African-American anti-communist 


speakers and writers as Julia Brown, Lola Belle Holmes, and George Schuyler.” At the 





' JBS MMM from Marilyn G. Miller, Pingree, Idaho, September 14, 1964. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, 
box 7, “64”. 


* According to a 1965 interview in the Washington Post, Robert Welch claimed that there were between 
80,000 and 100,000 members of the Society, about “one tenth of one percent” of whom (or between 80 and 
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same time, however, even while they rejected ideological racism itself, the John Birch 
Society and its allies took seemingly-racist positions by opposing desegregation and 
denouncing the civil rights movement. 

In fact, the Americanist positions on these issues of race and civil rights were 
complex and confusing: while they supported segregationists, for instance, Americanists 
did so not necessarily because they felt that blacks and whites should be separated, but 
rather because they felt that what they viewed as unrestrained federal interference in local 
affairs would lead to a communist takeover of the country. While they denounced the 
civil rights movement, they did so not because they thought African-Americans did not 
deserve equality, but because they believed that the civil rights movement was a 
communist conspiracy and that Martin Luther King, Jr. was a dedicated communist 
agent. While they verbally attacked African-Americans participating in the post-1965 
riots in the cities, they did so because they believed that some African-American leaders 
had instigated the riots on the orders of communist agents. By attempting to use the 
racial turmoil of the 1960s to recruit new members, by supporting the conservative 
constitutional position that desegregation should be a local decision, by downplaying the 
extent of racial inequality in the South, and especially by opposing the civil rights 
movement, Americanists opened themselves to accusations of racism. While many 
contemporaries and historians have accordingly portrayed all Americanists as hardcore 
racists, bigots, or political manipulators feeding off of national turmoil, such portrayals 


are incomplete and insufficiently nuanced. In fact, actual Americanist attitudes toward 





100 individuals) were African-American. Phil Casey, “Welch Denies Birch Society Far Right, Declares It 
Keeps the People Informed,” Washington Post, November 6, 1965. 
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African-Americans and ideologies about racism were complex and — above all — both 


ambivalent and ambiguous. 


Journalistic Portrayals and Historical Analyses 


A number of journalists and historians writing about the Americanist Right, both 
in the 1960s and 1970s and more recently, have attempted to analyze and explain 
Americanist attitudes toward African-Americans. These journalists and historians, who 
in overwhelming numbers have disapproved of the Americanists, were in part simply 
searching for new ways to criticize the John Birch Society and its allies. They were also 
in part responding to the very loud attacks Americanists themselves continually launched 
on the civil rights movement, one of the key liberal causes of the decade. Two of the 
most important and influential contemporary observers of the Americanist Right were 
Benjamin Epstein and Arnold Forster, who published several reasonably balanced books 
on the John Birch Society and its allies for the Anti-Defamation League (ADL). In their 
Report on the John Birch Society, 1966, Epstein and Forster argued that in attacking the 
civil rights movement, the Society was engaged in a manipulative attempt to gain 
additional recruits and garner political power in advance of the 1966 congressional 
elections. The Society’s anti-civil-rights rhetoric was “a convenient instrument for 
exploiting whatever white backlash exists in the nation as a result of the Negro thrust for 
equality,” they announced. “Like the Communists,” they added, “the John Birch Society 


is seeking to exploit the nation’s racial tensions for its own propaganda and recruitment 
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purposes, and for its deeper political goals.” 


Epstein and Forster expanded their 
conclusions a year later to encompass the whole of the Americanist Right, remarking in 
The Radical Right: Report on the John Birch Society and Its Allies that: 

It is a fact that organizations of the Radical Right have been marching 

shoulder to shoulder with the hard-core segregationists of the White 

Citizens’ Councils in the war against the civil rights movement. In 

exploiting racial tensions and violence, and the fears that flow from them, 

the Radical Right is, like the Communists, seeking to fill its coffers and its 

meeting halls from the fonts of human grief and human misery.“ 

Other contemporary observers expressed similar views of the Americanist Right: 
in his 1966 Peddlers of Fear: the John Birch Society, Milton A. Waldor argued that the 
belief that Welch and members of the Society had expressed — that elements in the 
leadership of the civil rights movement were communists — “was also what the most 
extreme racists have asserted.”” Waldor very pointedly refrained from reaching any 
conclusions about whether the Society was actually racist at its heart. 

Admittedly, there were some observers at the time who presented a more nuanced 
view of the Americanist attitude toward race. “The current crop of radical rightists seems 
to understand this difference between religious prejudice, anti-elitism, and anti- 


Communism,” wrote sociologist Seymour Martin Lipset in 1964. “Most of them 


consciously and explicitly abstain from expressing anti-Jewish prejudice or other 


> Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Forster, Report on the John Birch Society, 1966 (New York: Random 
House, 1966), 15. 


* Epstein and Forster, The Radical Right, 39-40. 
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traditional forms of bigotry.” 


Also in 1964, J. Allen Broyles (another sociologist) 
attempted to explain the tensions between Americanist positions on race and Americanist 
positions on the civil rights movement. In The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest, 
Broyles argued that while as a group the members of the Society appeared to be more 
prejudiced than was the population as a whole, Birchers also realized “that to give these 
feelings and attitudes unbridled expression would lead to a labeling of the Birch Society 
as ‘racist’ and this they perceive as fatal to such an organization.” 

Historian David Bennett echoed Lipset’ s and Broyles’ understanding decades 
later in his 1988 The Party of Fear: From Nativist Movements to the New Right in 
American History. “As with McCarthy, all were welcome to the anticommunist crusade, 
regardless of race, religion, or ethnicity,” he noted.* While Bennett did go on to discuss 
the Americanist Right’s ambivalent attitudes toward Jews and anti-Semitism, however, 
he never addressed the seeming paradox between Americanist racial tolerance and 
Americanist fear of and disgust for social movements dedicated to increased racial 
equality. In recent years a number of historians have moved away even from Bennett’s 
argument, and have instead suggested that the Americanist Right was either deluded, 
racist, or politically manipulative. In Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the New 
American Right, for instance, Lisa McGirr argued that the John Birch Society’s continued 


attacks on civil rights “increasingly moved it into an alliance with the Liberty Lobby, a 


° Seymour Martin Lipset, “Three Decades of the Radical Right: Coughlinites, McCarthyites, and Birchers,” 
in Daniel Bell, ed., The Radical Right: The New American Right (expanded and updated) (Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1964), 444. 


7J, Allen Broyles, The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964), 127. 
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populist right-wing organization that meshed nationalism, anti-Semitism, and biological 
racism.”” In reaching this conclusion, McGirr was following the lead set by sociologist 
Sara Diamond, an expert on the right-wing who argued in her 1995 Roads to Dominion: 
Right Wing Movements and Political Power in the United States that the members of the 
JBS and the members of the Liberty Lobby made a de facto alliance during the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. “The expansion of Birchist conspiricism was a key factor in the 
coalition that developed between the Birch Society and the Liberty Lobby,” Diamond 
wrote. “Activists from these two organizations came together around the 1968 Wallace 


10 While Roads to Dominion and 


campaign and subsequent Americanist party efforts . . 
Suburban Warriors are excellent works, in suggesting that similar positions on civil 
rights legislation linked the John Birch Society and the Liberty Lobby both Diamond and 
McGirr have neglected the JBS’s long-standing fear of what it believed was a worldwide 
communist conspiracy and the Society’s explicit rejection of the political lobbying and 
the anti-Semitism that became such an important part of Liberty Lobby’s nature. 

While they paint an incomplete picture of the Americanist Right, Diamond and 
McGirr nonetheless accurately represent the Americanist position on civil rights as being, 
at least initially, something other than pure racism. Other historians have been less 
careful in analyzing the nuances of Americanist positions, or, in attempting to analyze 


and define the “New Right,” have obscured the differences between Americanists and 


hardcore, dedicated racists. In The New Right, 1960-1980, for instance, Jonathan Martin 





? Lisa McGirr, Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the New American Right (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
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Kolkey argued that the New Right “firmly believed that the Black and White races 
differed significantly in basic intelligence, creativity, and talent. Thus the mentally 
inferior Black man could never function successfully within the intellectually demanding 
atmosphere of Western Civilization."!! The New Right, he added, “rejected the civil 
rights movement because racial integration inevitably led to racial mongrelization.”!* 
Kolkey, who in other parts of his book cites Welch, Goldwater, and Rockwell side by 
side without distinguishing among their ideologies, openly asks whether every single 
group composing the New Right really considered the White race superior to the Black 
race. “All New Rightists held at least some racist attitudes towards Blacks,” he 
concludes. “even respectable members of the Movement (men and women who would 
never dream of openly labelling [sic] American Blacks as racially inferior) thought 
nothing of using highly revealing words like "animalistic" or "bestial" to describe Black 
Africans or to denounce Black street criminals.” '* 

The truth is that Diamond, McGirr, and even Kolkey were too focused on larger 
topics (all right-wing movements, the origins of the New Right, and the nature of the 
New Right respectively) to portray accurately the complicated and ambiguous approach 
Americanists took toward race, civil rights, and even any organization (such as the 
Liberty Lobby) that openly embraced racism or anti-Semitism. It seems clear that — if 


there truly was a definable and unique Americanist ideology — racism was not an integral 


part of that ideology. Ultimately, however, in the eyes of contemporary observers, actual 





' Jonathan Martin Kolkey, The New Right, 1960-1968: With Epilogue, 1969-1980 (Washington, DC: 
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Americanist attitudes toward race were less important than were public perceptions of 
Americanist racism. Americanists took a number of positions which appeared to be 
racist, and which often mirrored the positions taken by other, truly racist organizations 
and individuals. While Americanists thus found themselves, as Epstein and Forster put it, 
“marching shoulder to shoulder” with hardcore racists, they did not necessarily feel 
comfortable with their fellow marchers, and they did not always want to be counted in the 


same ranks. 


Desegregation and Robert Welch’s “Letter to the South” 


The Americanist Right was routinely wracked by ideological and conspiratorial 
disagreements, but it is fair to say that most Americanists probably opposed the United 
States Supreme Court’ s 1954 ruling in Brown v. Board of Education that “separate but 
equal” was no longer constitutional, and that public schools in the United States would 
therefore need to desegregate. The gradual national desegregation that followed the 
ruling was often slow and painful; in some communities, a racist white power structure 
prevented desegregation throughout the 1950s, and even sometimes throughout the 
1960s." Americanists gladly engaged in the debate over desegregation; dedicated as 
they were to impeaching Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl Warren because of what they 
saw as his pro-communist decisions, the members of the John Birch Society and their 
allies, regardless of whether or not they were personally racist, were predisposed to 


disapprove of any attempt by the Court to involve itself in state or local affairs. More 





14 For an examination of the difficulties engendered by the Brown ruling, see James T. Patterson, Brown v. 
Board of Education: A Civil rights Milestone and Its Troubled Legacy (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2002). 
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importantly, guided by the thinking of leaders including Robert Welch, the emerging 
Americanist Right concluded that forced integration by federal fiat was part of a larger 
communist plot to weaken the country by fomenting racial turmoil. 

Today, the precedents established by the Brown ruling are such a foundational 
part of American law and society that it is perhaps difficult to imagine any principled 
opposition to the decision by non-racists. As some historians have pointed out, however, 
not all opponents of the Brown ruling were racist whites: some, in fact, were African- 
Americans who feared that desegregation would bring the destruction of black 
communities and the disappearance of educated black teachers.'*> Others who opposed 
the Brown ruling did so because they objected to what they saw as the Court’s 
interference in matters that under the Constitution should have been left to state or local 
governments. Barry Goldwater, for instance, certainly no Americanist, disapproved of 
the Court’s ruling in Brown even though he was also a card-carrying member of the 
NAACP and a co-founder of the Arizona branch of that organization. Writing in 
Conscience of A Conservative in 1960, Goldwater noted that he was “not impressed by 
the claim that the Supreme Court’s decision on school integration is the law of the land. 
The Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance thereof, are the supreme law of the 
land.” Goldwater specifically criticized the Court for abandoning the Constitution in 
place of its own opinion. “It was only by engrafting its own views onto the established 


law of the land,” he explained, “that the Court was able to reach the decision it did.””!° 
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A number of Americanists echoed Goldwater’s concern that the Court was 
seeking to impose its will in an unconstitutional manner. The influential columnist James 
Westbrook Pegler, who eventually lost his syndicated column in part because of his 
increasingly radical, conspiracy-minded anti-communism and anti-Semitism, announced 
to a Shreveport, Louisiana newspaper in 1959 (before his downfall) that the grounds used 
by the Supreme Court for its decision outlawing segregation were “ludicrous.” Speaking 
to Eisenhower’s decision to use federal troops to enforce the desegregation order in Little 
Rock, Pegler added that Eisenhower’s actions were “stupid and illegal.” " 

Of course, not all those who argued that the Brown decision represented an 
improper power-grab by the Supreme Court and the Federal government were speaking 
out of concern for the Constitution. Some dedicated Americanists actually were racists; 
John Birch Society national council member Tom Anderson, for example was a 
committed segregationist who believed that African-Americans were genetically inferior 
and who argued in the February 1965 issue of the JBS periodical American Opinion that 
“the right to discriminate is the right to choose, and the right to choose is the essence of 
liberty.”"® Others who spoke to the Americanist Right about forced desegregation were 
more interested in garnering political support than they were in espousing any particular 
ideology. George Wallace, for instance, though he was not really an ““Americanist” 
(because he did not share the same conspiratorial belief that shadowy communist forces 


had already seized control of much of the American government), saw in the Americanist 





n “Pegler Visits Here: Sees Continued Troop Use if Court Defied,” October 23, 1959, unknown 
Shreveport, Louisiana newspaper. James Westbrook Pegler Papers, Herbert Hoover Library, West Branch 
IA, Box 4, "Civil rights 1950-1957" 
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Right significant support for his political ambitions. In speaking against desegregation, 
he carefully balanced between making openly racist statements and embracing the non- 
racist constitutional position advocated by Goldwater (and, to a lesser extent, South 
Carolina Senator Strom Thurmond). Speaking in 1964, Wallace announced that 
“sensitive racial subjects like open-housing and public school integration must be 
handled by local leaders or by private individuals and not by the national government in 
far-off Washington, bees Despite Wallace’s poorly-hidden racism, however, or even 
Anderson’s open commitment to “scientific racism,” many Americanists truly believed 
that the problems with Brown were constitutional rather than racial. 

Robert Welch, certainly one of the most important Americanist speakers, himself 
jumped into the debate over desegregation when in 1956 (two years before he founded 
the John Birch Society) he published an open “Letter to the South,” in which he urged 
Southern whites not to play into communist hands by overreacting either to the Brown 
ruling itself or to forced desegregation. This letter is very useful in understanding 
Americanist attitudes toward race, as in it Welch lays out many of the positions that 
marked later Americanist ideology, including sympathy for African-Americans, more 
sympathy for Southern whites, reluctant acceptance of Brown, open rejection of racism, 
minimization of the effects of Jim Crow and segregation, and concern over possible 
communist involvement in the push for desegregation and civil rights. 

Welch opened his letter by suggesting that whites had come to believe it to be 


“inevitable and desirable” that formal segregation be abandoned in the South, but that the 





1? George Wallace, April 23, 1964 speech at Indiana University as quoted in George C. Wallace, Hear Me 
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Brown decision had rushed a process that was happening already. “There were the 
efforts, laudable and earnest,” Welch remarked, “which the South has been putting forth 
to comply more realistically with the ‘separate but equal’ requirements of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” A chief example of these efforts, Welch claimed, was that the state of 
Georgia was spending over fifty percent of its total education funds on improvements for 
schools for African-Americans. “We believed that the winds were blowing toward more 
equality and less segregation; that the atmosphere was being changed by these winds to a 
healthier and more comfortable one for everybody concerned; that they were good winds, 
blowing in the right direction,” Welch concluded.” Yes, he agreed, there was still racial 
inequality in the South, but that inequality was being eroded by natural, positive, and 


“e 


above all constitutional methods being employed by both state and private interests. “In 
time,” he explained, “we felt sure, nothing would be left but a voluntary and incomplete 
segregation in purely social activities, resulting from the rights of any man, white or 
colored, to have friends of his own choosing, and from the tendency of those with like 
interests and friends in common to associate together.” Blacks in America, Welch added, 
were actually far better off than anyone in the rest of the world; it was only in comparison 
to whites in the United States, he added, that African-Americans were in any sense 
discriminated against. “The tangible supports of even this feeling have been slowly but 
surely fading; in the South, as everywhere else in our nation,” Welch announced.”! 


It was into this beatific atmosphere of increasing racial harmony and equality, 


Welch maintained, that the Supreme Court pushed itself with the Brown ruling. 





2° Robert Welch, “Letter to the South,” September, 1956. 
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Declaring that the situation had changed as a result of the federal government’s intrusion 
into the issue, Welch argued that through the Brown ruling voluntary desegregation had 
been pushed back a generation. “The very people . .. who were doing the most to create 
equal opportunities for the Negro population and thus to eliminate tremendous obstacles 
to more equal association between the races, are now being driven into the same camp 
with the most irreconcilable segregationists,” he mourned. Now, he added, the “easy- 
going colored man,” who had “never let this slowly eroding barrier [of segregation] 
disturb him too much,” was as a result of the Court’s interference being pushed into 
hating whites.” 

In the “Letter to the South,” Welch was careful by criticizing racists and urging 
racial understanding to sound a note that would become familiar to Americanists. “Do 
not put the responsibility where it doesn't belong,” Welch instructed. 


Do not blame your neighbors, the colored people of the South. They had 
nothing to do with the Supreme Court decision, did not seek it, and as a 
class have not been the ones to bring the racial issue to a boil. Most of 
them would be just as embarrassed as you would at forced integration, and 
are just as opposed to the whole idea . . . The ordinary colored people of 
the South can easily be misled by clever agitators, as you would be if you 
were in their position. Some few of them here and there will want to 
become virtuous heroes of the new dispensation, or martyrs to a newly 
acquired oppression complex. Many will easily be stirred into mob action 
that will constitute the gravest aspect of your overall problem. But truly, in 
most cases, they know not what they do; and if there was ever a time and 
place when patience and charity and a huge reservoir of deep good will 
were needed, it is in the South today.” 


? Ibid. Some modern legal historians have actually come close to agreeing this view that the battle over 
desegregation had the effect of intensifying white resistance. See, for example, Michael Klarman, From 
Jim Crow to Civil Rights: The Supreme Court and the Struggle for Racial Equality (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2004). 
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On its face, Welch’s “Letter” appears rational, if overly paternalistic and 
obviously and bizarrely flawed in its assumption that African-Americans in the South did 
not particularly mind the Jim Crow laws. Despite the open and friendly tone of the letter, 
however, at times uglier feelings emerge from the text. “Let us suppose that by some 
miracle the gap of inequality had been completely closed a few years ago,” Welch wrote, 
“that the Negroes of the South could suddenly have had as good homes, as many bathtubs 
as frequently used . . . as much earned standing in the business and professional worlds . . 
4 Under these conditions, he concluded, all resistance to desegregation would have 
melted away. Proceeding through the letter, it might take the reader a moment to notice 
that Welch has just implied that African-Americans are dirty and lazy. Welch also 
implicitly praises “good” Southern blacks, by which he seems to mean “easy-going” 
African-Americans not particularly bothered by segregation and aware that they had not 
yet earned full equality with whites. Such back-handed compliments may not constitute 
full-blown anti-African-American racism, but it does seem that Welch himself, as an 
individual, was not as completely free of racist attitudes as he later maintained. This too 
foreshadowed future Americanist attitudes toward African-Americans: even when the 
John Birch Society and its allies were vociferously denouncing racism as a communist 
plot and championing “good,” anti-communist African-Americans, observers often 
accurately sensed uglier feelings and prejudices hovering under the surface. 
In his letter Welch also demonstrated a trait that would become very familiar to 

Americanist readers: he refused to suggest any specific actions to those to whom he was 


speaking, apart from learning more about the communist plot to increase racial tension by 
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forcing integration on the Southern population. Despite the fact that the John Birch 
Society was a frenetically active organization, and that Welch himself originated much of 
that action, both Welch and the John Birch Society really did do their best to stay out of 
specific political issues. In other words, while Welch consistently advocated the 
dissemination of “knowledge” and happily launched hundreds of letter-writing 
campaigns, he refused to suggest or condone direct action, violence, or even civil 
disobedience. “As to how far and how fast you should comply with the Supreme Court 
decision,” he wrote near the end of the “Letter to the South,” “[and] just how you should 
meet and handle the spikes of the dilemma that are daily crowding you . . . as to these 
things we have neither the knowledge nor the presumption out of which to offer any 
advice.””> 
Having urged the white population of the South not to blame African-Americans 
for the Brown decision, Welch was anxious to make it clear in his letter exactly who he 
thought should be blamed for the racial tension and political turmoil sweeping the South 
in the wake of the ruling for desegregation. “The truth,” he announced, “is that if you 
look far enough, you will find every agitator on this issue being pushed, from somewhere 
behind, by a Communist—even though the agitator may not know he is just a pawn in a 
dirty game.” While Welch had not yet founded the John Birch Society, and of course 
(since he was writing in 1956) had not yet observed the great civil rights movement of the 
1960s in all its power, it seems clear that the kernel of his thoughts on civil rights had 
already been crystallized by the time he published this letter. Concluding that the 


communists were enormously pleased with exactly the sort of racial bitterness then 
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emerging in the South, because such bitterness could not help but weaken the United 
States in advance of an inevitable communist takeover attempt, Welch announced that 
“any thought that the trouble in the South—even the Supreme Court decision which blew 
open the door for this trouble—has not been Communist inspired and contrived, is just 
one manifestation of that gullibility and lack of perception of the true picture, on which 
the Communists are counting so heavily in their plans to take us over.” A 

Despite Welch’s insistence that communists were ultimately behind attempts to 
instill racial bitterness in the South, Welch’s “Letter to the South” sounds almost oddly 
straightforward, logical, and non-conspiratorial, especially considering that at the time he 
published this letter he was distributing copies of The Politician in which he explicitly 
identified President Eisenhower as a dedicated agent of the communist conspiracy. As 
other documents show, however, Welch truly did embrace a conspiratorial interpretation 
of the fight over desegregation, and even of Eisenhower’ s intervention in Little Rock, 
Arkansas in October of 1957. In a private letter to Tom Anderson in 1960, Welch 
expressed his relief that Anderson had not “fallen for” Orval Faubus, the governor of 
Arkansas whose intransigence had caused Eisenhower to federalize the Arkansas 
National Guard. “I feel that when the good people of Arkansas, as much as they hated 
the bitter dose, were gradually accepting integration of their schools, even to the point 
that token or incipient integration was about to be started in Little Rock itself, the 
Communists were horrified,” wrote Welch. 

For, of course, they did not really give a damn about integration, but were 


interested in all of the trouble and civil strife and bitterness and disorder 
they could stir up over the integration questions . . . 
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So, at this point, in my opinion, they took their Faubus and put him 
over on exactly the opposite side of the fight from the side he had always 
been associated with, which had always supported him, and which had 
made it possible for him to be Governor in the first place. This served two 
purposes. It insured that there would be enough noisy and violent 
Opposition to integration in Little Rock to precipitate all of the fuss and 
bitterness and incidental results which the Communists wanted; and it also 
made Faubus a natural rallying point for a lot of good Southern patriots 
who ought to have known better, and whose eventual effectiveness on the 
national political scene might have been dangerous if placed behind such a 
leader as Strom Thurmond, or any one of a dozen others who might be 
mentioned. The net result was greatly to weaken the more aggressive 
‘conservative’ or anti-Communist political movement in the South, by 
landing it behind a phony as a leader instead of behind some man with real 
stature and integrity and purpose. It was a typically clever Communist 
piece of strategy — of which I personally believe Faubus was well aware, 
and a willing agent.” 


Desegregation was the most important racial question of the 1950s; given that a 
number of Americanist organizations, most importantly the John Birch Society, were 
founded during this period as well, it follows logically that the debate over the 
importance of the Brown ruling constituted a key issue for emerging Americanists. What 
is important about this debate, and about the Americanist response to desegregation, is 
first that the Americanists’ claims that the Supreme Court had erred and that 
desegregation was improper placed Americanists in the same camp as the worst sort of 
hardcore racists, and second that many of the Americanist ideas about the later civil 
rights movement were formed in this period, especially in the 1956 open letter from the 
man who two years later would go on to found the most important Americanist 


organization of all. 





*7 Letter from Welch to Anderson, April 13, 1960. Copy of letter on file with author; original from the 
Tom Anderson Papers, Cushing Memorial Library, Texas A&M University. 
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The Civil Rights Movement and TACT 


In part because Americanist groups were not fully organized until the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, desegregation was ultimately less of an important Americanist issue 
than were either the mass civil rights movement of the 1960s or the summer race riots 
that broke out in the Watts section of Los Angeles and in other major U.S. cities in the 
mid-to-late 1960s. For prominent Americanists, including columnist Dan Smoot, 
Professor Revilo P. Oliver, Dr. Fred Schwarz of the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, 
Phyllis Schlafly, Phoebe Courtney, and of course Robert Welch, the civil rights 
movement was a key turning point in the communist attempt to infiltrate the American 
government and seize control of the United States. To these Americanists, and to the 
members of their groups and the readers of their columns, books, and articles, the “civil 
rights” movement in the United States was simply another example of the “rights” 
movements, such as the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, that had been launched in 
countries targeted by the communists and that had resulted in revolutions and bloodbaths. 
As the John Birch Society Bulletin noted in January of 1961, “the Communists had used 
the 'racial question’ as grist for their mills for thirty years.””® “The trouble in our southern 
states has been fomented almost entirely by the Communists,” Welch had written three 
years before in The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, the founding document of the 
Society. “It has been their plan, gradually carried out over a long period with meticulous 
cunning, to stir up such bitterness between whites and blacks in the South that small 
flames of civil disorder would inevitably result,” he added, “The whole slogan of “civil 


rights,” as used to make trouble in the South today, is an exact parallel to the slogan of 
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»29 Just as Americanists viewed the civil 


‘agrarian reform’ which they used in China. 
rights movement as a communist front, in Americanist eyes, civil rights leaders, and 
especially Martin Luther King, Jr., were not inspired spokesmen for the African- 
American community, but were instead either communist stooges or active communist 
agents.” Either way, Americanists thought, these leaders and King in particular were 
intent upon weakening the United States by instigating racial violence and political 
turmoil. 

In the spring of 1965, in response to the passage the year before of the Civil 
Rights Act and the imminent passage that year of the Voting Rights Act, Robert Welch 
ordered Society members to prepare for an all-out attack on the civil rights movement. In 
May Welch published a 16-page pamphlet entitled “Two Revolutions at Once,” in which 
he laid out his argument that the communists were instigating an African-American 
revolution in the United States in order to open the door to an accompanying communist 
revolution.” The following month, Welch published a note in the Society Bulletin in 


which he declared “our task must be simply to make clear that the movement known as 


‘civil rights’ is Communist-plotted, Communist controlled, and in fact . . . serves only 
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Communist purposes. So let’s keep our own activities and efforts concentrated on this 


central undertaking.” 


To spread the message about the communist roots of the civil 
rights movement, Welch urged the creation of numerous ad hoc committees across the 
country (as was standard Society practice.) These committees were generally known by 
the acronym “TACT,” which stood for “Truth About Civil Turmoil,” but as one Society 
coordinator recalled, some local Birch members instead chose names such as “Parents for 
Racial Harmony,” “Citizens for Understanding Civil rights,” or “the Committee for 
Better Understanding.” ” 

The key defining feature of these ad hoc committees was that they had no official 
connection with the John Birch Society — as perhaps was appropriate, because these 
committees spread information that quickly proved interesting to many Americans who 
were not already Americanist sympathizers. Benjamin Epstein and Arnold Forster 
argued that the creation of these committees (some within forty-eight hours of the 
beginning of the Watts riots in August of 1965) demonstrated that the Birchers were 
seeking to exploit racial tension and unrest for their own purposes; while it is possible 
that the Society’s motives were entirely Machiavellian, it seems more likely (given that 
members of the Society had been talking for years about the supposed communist roots 


of the civil rights movement) that Welch and the leaders of the JBS were reacting to what 


they believed were new communist attacks on the United States.” 
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Americans in Southern towns quickly became familiar with the TACT 

committees, but it was not until Newsweek published a short description in February of 
1967 of the Birch TACT campaign that most Americans realized that the Birch Society 
and TACT were so closely related. In that description, Newsweek revealed that the JBS 
was already supporting over 450 local TACT committees, and that there were TACT 
strongholds in California, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, and Colorado.” The 
message of these TACT committees was simple and direct: civil rights marches, rallies, 
and disruptions were being instigated by communists, and the civil rights movement itself 
was in fact the creation of a communist plan dating to the 1920s. (According to the 
Society, the plan for the civil rights movement had been laid out in a 1928 booklet 
entitled American Negro Problems, which was published by the American Communist 
Party and which called for the establishment of a “Negro Soviet Republic” in the 
South.) “Is the 'Civil rights' Movement Directed from the Kremlin?” asked one TACT 
flyer advertising an October 1966 talk by Pastor Wes Auger in Pompano Beach, Florida. 
Auger, the flyer announced, would explain how communists attracted naive individuals 


to the civil rights movement by either starting or seizing control of organizations that had 


99 66 99 Ces 


in their names words like “peace,” “civil rights,” “freedom,” “justice,” or “democracy.” 


“The question,” concluded the flyer, “is: Are they wittingly or unwittingly doing the 


work of the Communists for them?” 


3 “New TACTics by the Birchers,” Newsweek, February 1967, cited in May 1967 letter to Hoover. FBI 
File 62-111418-IXI, “Truth About Civil Turmoil”. 
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Some of the materials released by TACT committees were more direct and 
employed more graphic and threatening imagery in trying to shock Americans out of 
their complacency. In a press release in August of 1967, for instance, the Hill Country 
TACT Committee of Fredericksburg, Texas announced that it was African-Americans 
who were in fact in the most danger from the civil rights movement: “they are the ones 
who are going to suffer most . . . this isn’t a ‘mass movement marching as one’ at all, but 
only a few hundred thugs who enjoy killing.” As proof the Hill Country TACT cited the 
case of Perry Smaw, an octogenarian African-American man who was, according to the 
TACT committee, attacked and killed because he spoke out openly against the civil rights 
movement. “Mr. Smaw’s tongue was ripped out by the roots,” they declared, “[and] a 
‘civil rights worker’ was later charged with the crime.” Other TACT committees 
similarly evoked the specter of racial violence in order to attract attention “Kinston has 
been fortunate not to have yet been selected as a target for civil turmoil,” announced 
Frank Gartland, the chairman of the Lenoir County TACT Committee of Kinston, North 
Carolina in 1965, but “despite good advice from local leaders of both races, Kinston can 
still be thrust into a nightmare of violence” if citizens fail “to understand completely the 
movement known as ‘Civil rights’ or ‘The Negro Revolution’ .”?? 
Responses to the creation of TACT among non-Americanists ranged from 


confusion to anger to indifference. In fact, the FBI, which received numerous requests 


38 Press release, “America’s Cities In Flames — The Communist Plan,” August 22, 1967, the Hill Country 
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for additional information about TACT events and speakers, generally discounted the 
organization. In an internal memo attached to the carbon copy of a letter the FBI sent to 
“TACTIC” (Truth About Civil Turmoil in Cleveland), for instance, the responding FBI 
agent noted that while the Bureau’s files contained no information on TACTIC, they did 
contain information on TACT, which they described as “an effort on the part of the John 
Birch Society to organize a Nation-wide campaign capitalizing upon white resentment of 
the civil rights movement.’”° Such characterizations of the TACT committees by the FBI 
were commonplace; it was clear that while the John Birch Society and its Americanist 
allies may have taken the fight against the civil rights movement seriously, most 
observers, including the FBI, believed that the Americanist were engaged in a cynical and 
manipulative effort to gain new support. ! Not all responses to TACT were so sanguine 
or dismissive: in September of 1966 one angry Arizona resident wrote to J. Edgar Hoover 
to complain about an event recently staged by a “Hate Group” (the local TACT): 

Their first meeting this past August featured a 2 hour speech by former 
Sheriff Jim Clark of Selma, Alabama. The meeting was sponsored and 
staffed by officers of the local John Birch Society . . . and Clark’s book “I 
Saw Selma Raped” was sold on the premises, along with J.B.S. literature. 
At the conclusion of his speech, (the theme of which was that all negros 
[sic] are inferior . . . the civil rights movement is 100% communist 
inspired & dominated . . . Martin Luther King, all C.R.leaders [sic], 
demonstrators & marchers were yellow curs, pimps, prostitutes and 


communists) Mr. Clark was given a standing, cheering ovation by a 
packed house." 





4 EBI internal memo, attached to March 3, 1966 letter from FBI to TACTIC (Truth About Civil Turmoil In 
Cleveland) refusing permission for TACTIC to distribute the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. FBI File # 
62-111418-X3, “Truth About Civil Turmoil.” 
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“Whats Wrong With Civil Rights?” 


Many of the John Birch Society’s ideas (and, as a result, the TACT committees’ 
ideas) about communist influence in the civil rights movement were summarized in three 
key documents: the first (which remained the basic Americanist statement on the civil 
rights movement throughout the 1960s) was a short 1965 Birch pamphlet (which began 
as an article in the November 1965 Birch Society Bulletin) entitled “What’s Wrong With 
Civil Rights?”; the second was a 1965 book by the Americanist writer and JBS member 
Alan Stang entitled /t’s Very Simple; and the third was a 1966 film produced by the 
Society entitled Anarchy USA.*? What these documents demonstrate is that many of the 
members of the Society and the Americanists who were opposed to the civil rights 
movement were trying to draw a sharp distinction between civil rights on the one hand 
and the civil rights movement itself on the other. What they also demonstrate, however, 
is that in trying to draw this distinction Americanists found themselves either flirting with 
outright racism or else forced to discount and minimize the real humiliations and 
inequalities African-Americans in the South were forced to endure under the Jim Crow 
laws and the system of legalized segregation. 

What’s wrong with civil rights? “Nothing!” cheerily declared the authors of the 
John Birch Society’s basic pamphlet on the civil rights movement. The problem wasn’t 


with civil rights per se, they added, but rather with what was being done in the 1960s in 
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the name of civil rights.“ According to this pamphlet, which was distributed widely by 
the Society and its ad hoc committees, “every part of the civil rights program has been 
designed, and is being carried forward, as a step in the Communist strategy.” Civil rights 
leaders, continued the pamphlet, had extensive records of “affiliating with Communists, 
of hiring Communists, of being guided, trained, and supported by Communists, and of 
themselves supporting Communist agents and causes.” These records, the Society 
concluded, made the real purpose of civil rights leaders — presumably to soften the United 
States for conquest by communist forces — “as obvious as sunrise to anybody who will 


simply use honestly the intelligence that God gave him.” $ 


The arguments advanced in 
this key Birch pamphlet demonstrate clearly the ambivalent attitudes Americanists took 
toward racial issues, and in particular demonstrate how the Society routinely minimized 
the inequality suffered by African-Americans in the South. It was this minimization, 
made in the face of overwhelming evidence that African-Americans were being horribly 
discriminated against and terrorized, that in part opened the Society up to accusations of 
racism. 

Americans should begin any examination of the civil rights movement by 
accepting two basic premises, argued the authors of “What’s Wrong With Civil rights”: 
first that African-Americans were still being treated in an unequal fashion, and that such 
treatment needed to stop, and second that most Americans who supported the civil rights 


movement had only the best of intentions. “But let’s put both of these observations in 


proper perspective,” the authors continued, “and in doing so let’s bring some hard truths 
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and plain common sense to bear on a very tricky subject.” 46 As this language suggests, 
by attempting to put the fact that African-Americans were being treated unequally in the 
United States “in the proper perspective” the Society necessarily needed to stake out a 
position guaranteed to offend many Americans. Indeed, in a section entitled “The 
Exaggerated Problem,” the authors of the Birch pamphlet attempted to explain what “the 
complaining” by African-Americans and supporters of the civil rights movement was all 
about: 

Basically the answer is very simple. Itis through the opportunities 

originally provided by the economic enterprise of the American whites, 

through emulation by the American Negro of his white neighbor’s ways, 

and through gradual adoption and absorption of the various spiritual, 

material, and political elements of the white American’s culture, that the 

American Negro has been able in a brief hundred years to raise himself to 

this level so far above the vast body of mankind. With the inevitable 

result, under the circumstances, that he has not yet achieved a par with the 

very leadership he was emulating; and that there still remain differences, 

as a general rule, in the economic, literate, and social levels of the two 

races.” 

Americanist ideas about the civil rights movement were also shaped by Alan 
Stang’s 1965 book, It’s Very Simple: The True Story of Civil rights. Writing in the 
November 1965 JBS bulletin, Welch wrote glowingly of Stang’s book that “it gives the 
whole picture of the ‘civil rights’ development, as a part of Communist strategy, more 


completely and convincingly than anything else available.”“* The following May, Welch 


again recommended the book in the Bulletin, this time noting that Stang’s work was “the 
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best single searchlight we have for exposing the 'civil rights’ fraud.” According to 
Epstein and Forster, the book sold extremely well, with an initial printing of 100,000 
copies selling out in a few weeks, with an additional 200,000 selling out by the end of the 
year, and with more on order by the beginning of 1966.” 

It’s Very Simple was essentially a repackaged and popular version of the story 
already being told by Welch. At the end of the work, Stang dramatically declared that he 
accused Martin Luther King (in the words of Forster and Epstein) “of being in effect one 
of the country’s most influential workers for Communism and against the Negroes.” 
While Stang’s book seemed powerful and important to Americanists, and probably also 
to those who agreed with the Americanists that the civil rights movement was being 
driven by communist agents, the FBI was less impressed. In May of 1965, the FBI’s 
Boston office forwarded proof sheets of the book, still two months away from 
publication, to FBI headquarters, where they were evaluated for Assistant Director W.C. 
Sullivan by FBI employee F.J. Baumgardner. After reading the proofs, Baumgardner 
reported that Stang’s book relied entirely on source material available in the public 
domain, and that therefore the work revealed no new information to the Bureau about 
communist influence in the civil rights movement. “Stang makes frequent use of literary 
license,” Baumgardner noted, and “‘is critical of all Administration and other efforts 


aimed at improving the lot of the Negro.” Baumgardner concluded that the details of the 


# Welch, JBS Bulletin, May 1966. 
°° Epstein and Forster, Report on the John Birch Society, 1966, 9. 


`l Ibid. In fact, Stang indicted King in It’s Very Simple through innuendo and association. In his final 
chapter, which he entitled “King of the Eskimos,” Stang attacked King repeatedly by quoting praise for 
King from allegedly violent or communist African Americans and then arguing that “it should come as no 
surprise” that these men praised King. Stang, It’s Very Simple, chapter 10. 
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book did not support Stang’s conclusion, and that likely Stang began with his conclusion 
and looked for material to prove his point. “This work must be viewed in the light of the 
author's apparent close connections with Robert Welch and the John Birch Society,” he 
added, almost in afterthought.° 2 

Another device (or, as the Society would have termed it, a “weapon” ) in the 
Americanist attempt to demonstrate that the civil rights movement was being driven by 
the communist conspiracy was the JBS film Anarchy U.S.A. This film, which was 
essentially a visual version of the arguments advanced by Welch and Stang (though the 
film included more material on world politics than did either “What’s Wrong With Civil 
rights” or It’s Very Simple), was shown at least hundreds, and perhaps thousands of times 
across the United States. In the film, which according to one flyer advertising a 1966 
showing was “NOT RECOMMENDED FOR YOUNG CHILDREN,” viewers could see 
what one newspaper called “an obviously retouched photograph” showing Martin Luther 
King shaking hands with Ahmed Ben Bella, the former Algerian dictator, as well as 
arguments that communists were behind the murders of African-Americans and civil 
rights workers in the South.” Among the murders the film blamed on communists was 
that of Medgar Evers, the Mississippi African-American civil rights activist who was 
gunned down outside of his house in the summer of 1963, as well as those of Denise 
McNair, Addie Mae Collins, Carole Robertson, and Cynthia Wesley, the four teenage 


girls killed in the 1963 bombing of the 16" Street Baptist Church in Birmingham in 


» Letter from F.J. Baumgardner to W.C. Sullivan, May 28, 1965, FBI file # 100-106670-1412; , F.J. 
Baumgardner to W.C. Sullivan, June 24, 1965, FBI file # 100-106670-1525. 


5 Flyer advertising showing of film “Anarchy USA” by the John Birch Society on October 27, 1966. JBS 
Papers John Hay Library, box 5, “Birch — Film — Anarchy USA Communists in C. Rights Movement”; 
“Birch Film Attracts 75,” Neenah-Menasha Daily Northwestern, Neenah, Wisconsin, October 22, 1966. 
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September of the same year. The film also blamed the communists for the murder of 
Viola Liuzzo, an NAACP member from Michigan who had been shot to death by four Ku 
Klux Klan members (one of whom was an undercover FBI agent) while she was driving 
away from a March 25, 1965 civil rights rally to protest Alabama Governor Wallace’s 
segregationist stance. Anarchy USA offered no proof about its claims that these victims 
had been killed by communists, but in any case, as the Neenah-Menasha Daily 
Northwestern of Neenah, Wisconsin noted “the audience was told by the Birch movie 
that it should not be too sympathetic with the murdered Mrs. Liuzzo . . . because she had 
been married three times.”™* 

Reaction to the movie, which probably received wider popular distribution than 
did Welch’s pamphlets on the civil rights movement, was mixed, and largely depended 
upon the location and the setting in which the movie was shown. At one 1967 showing 
of the movie in Connecticut, for instance, where the audience of 150 was not told that the 
movie had been produced by the John Birch Society, the film was greeted without 
controversy. According to the New York Times, which reported the showing, James R. 
De Naples, the chairman of the organization (“Americans for Constitutional Liberties”) 
that had arranged the event claimed that his organization had 100 members, that it was 
independent and not affiliated with any other group, and that he did not know where the 
movie had come from. Describing the scene, the Times noted that the audience had 


entered the hall while listening to taped choruses of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 





4 “Birch Film Attracts 75,” Neenah-Menasha Daily Northwestern (Neenah, Wisconsin), October 22, 1966. 
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and “The Star Spangled Banner.” “After the movie they applauded,” the report 
concluded, “and then gave a total of $17.50 to a man collecting donations at the door.” ” 

Even when not all audience members agreed with the film’s conclusions the film 
was often accepted politely and without disorder. In 1966 David Giffy, a film reviewer 
for the Appleton Post-Crescent of Appleton, Wisconsin, noted that it was quite difficult 
to write a review of such an obviously polemical movie (though he rated it a “collector’s 
item”). While the movie concluded that the civil rights movement is part of a worldwide 
movement to enslave all mankind, Giffy wrote, “the conclusions of those who saw 
“Anarchy USA” are not so predictable. Of the approximately 80 persons attending the 
film’s showing, there were students, John Birch Society members, unaffiliated interested 
citizens, two policemen, and a reporter with misgivings about his assignment.”*° 

Not all showings of the film went so smoothly: according to the Beloit Daily 
News, one showing in October of 1966 “drew mixed reactions” from the crowd of over 
500, which filled Beloit College’s union ballroom to capacity. The “lively question-and- 
answer session . . . prompted heated responses from the crowd of students, faculty and 


townspeople. At one point an estimated 30 people left the meeting room in protest of the 


film ...”°” One former Birch leader whose job had included showing the film as widely 





°° Interestingly, despite De Naples claims that he did not know where the movie had originated, Robert M. 
Rogerson, the JBS coordinator for the region including Connecticut readily acknowledged the Society’s 
role in providing the film. “It’s a logical assumption that our members are involved in that Stamford 
group,” Rogerson said. “The movie is certainly the society speaking.” “Birch Film Shown Without 
Credits: Rights Leaders Depicted as Reds in Connecticut,” New York Times, January 15, 1967. JBS Papers, 
John Hay Library, box 5, “Birch — Film — Anarchy USA Communists in C. Rights Movement”. 


°° David Giffey, “Birch Film Hits Rights Drive,” Appleton Post-Crescent (Appleton, Wisconsin), October 
22, 1966. 


” “Birch Society Program Draws Heated Response,” Beloit Daily News (Beloit, Wisconsin), October 14, 
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as possible recalled how scared he was whenever he went to show the film to African- 
American audiences. “I fully realized the danger,” he recalled. “The effect of the film 
was stunning. Bug-eyed, unblinking, and immobile for the entire showing, these people 
were too shocked at the film to respond with anything but amazement. Perhaps they had 
pity on me, thinking I must be mentally deranged to show up alone in their neighborhood 


with a film like that.”>® 


Riots in the Cities, 1965 - 1972 


On August 11, 1965, California Highway Patrol officer Lee Minikus, who was 
white, pulled over Marquette Frye, who was African-American, for driving erratically. A 
crowd quickly gathered, and after Frye, his brother, and his mother were arrested (and 
Frye and his brother were reportedly beaten by the Highway patrol officers), one of the 
bystanders threw a bottle at the police officers. The crowd continued to get uglier even 
after the police left, and ultimately the increasing tension sparked a race riot that lasted 
six days, killed 34 people, injured thousands, caused close to $100 million in damage, 
and shocked a nation which had seen President Johnson sign the Voting Rights Act less 
than a week before. Although Americans did not yet know it, the Watts riot was merely 
one of the first of many such riots to break out in American cities during the mid-to-late 
1960s.” These summer race riots seemed to Americanists merely to confirm their fears 
°§ The same former Bircher also commented on the sincerity of his beliefs, even in the face of what he 
perceived as serious danger: “Believe it or not, I was gullible and sincere enough to hope that I could save 
Negroes from what I considered a Communist plot,” he explained. “That I came out of it alive is a tribute 


to Negro patience, tolerance, and compassion.” Gerald Schomp, Birchism Was My Business (London: The 
MacMilllan Company, 1970), 169. 


» The Watts riot was preceded by the July 18, 1964 Harlem Riot, which began after CORE sponsored a 
protest against the shooting of the 15-year-old African American James Powell by white police officers. 
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that racial tension was being fostered and instigated by conscious agents of the 
communist conspiracy. Given their ideological commitment to decentralized government 
and an extreme form of libertarian conservatism, Americanists also found in the anti- 
poverty proposals that were part of the official response to the riots additional 
ammunition with which to attack the Johnson administration and the increasingly militant 
Civil rights movement as a whole. The riots thus became both additional evidence and 
effective rhetorical and recruiting tools for Americanist leaders and speakers. 

Americanists as usual delivered their message about the origin of the riots 
directly: “the plain truth, in simple English, is that all the civil turmoil, and riots that are 
occurring have been planned by the Communists, organized by the Communists, led by 
the Communists, and controlled by the Communists,” declared the Hill Country TACT 
Committee in a 1967 press release.” Arguing that official reports that the riots were 
caused by the existence of discrimination, slums, and not enough jobs made no sense 
when rioters “drive big new model cars to carry off their loot,” the TACT committees 
suggested darkly that Americans needed to look beneath the surface for the true 
explanation of the riots. The answer, TACT concluded, was that the rioters were 
interested “only in destroying the jobs of productive, industrious black people, 
embittering them, too, and eventually recruiting them to the Communist ranks.” 6l The 
answer to the riots, of course, was to accept the message of the John Birch Society. “Our 


summers will surely get both longer and hotter . .. UNLESS,” declared one 1968 flyer 





© Press release, “America’s Cities In Flames — The Communist Plan,” August 22, 1967, the Hill Country 
TACT Committee, Fredericksburg, Texas. FBI San Antonio Field File # 100-10358-1A1, “Truth About 
Civil Turmoil.” 
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advertising a talk by the Americanist speaker and African-American minister E. Freeman 
Yearling. Reverend Yearling himself, according to the flyer, had announced that 
America “needs to know the truth about riots and Martin Luther King, and I’m going to 
tell it.” 

While the theory that both the civil rights movement and the summer race riots 
were part of a larger communist plot was expressed most forcefully and eloquently by 
Welch, Stang, and other members of the John Birch Society, this was a theory with which 
many Americanists agreed, and a number of other Americanist leaders who were not 
necessarily associated with the JBS spoke out publicly against the civil rights movement 
and Martin Luther King as well. One of these leaders, Phyllis Schlafly, who would later 
go on to win national fame for helping to defeat the Equal Rights Amendment, focused 
on both the economic impact of the riots and on providing a reasonable explanation for 
what was happening. “Riots don’t just happen,” Schlafly wrote in her 1967 Safe — Not 
Sorry. “they are organized by outside agitators and armed guerillas, by various civil 
rights and New Left groups saturated with Communists and pro-Communists.” To 
believe that race riots are caused by conditions such as “rats and poor housing” rather 
than by people, she added, “‘is as silly as to believe that illegitimate babies are not caused 
by people but by conditions.”* As obvious proof that it was communists who were 


behind the riots, Schlafly cited an August 1967 trip by Stokely Carmichael in which the 





€ TACT flyer announcing the appearance of Reverend E. Freeman Yearling in El Paso on Tuesday, 
October 15, 1968. FBI File # 62-111418-15, “Truth About Civil Turmoil.” 


° Phyllis Schlafly, Safe — Not Sorry (Alton, Illinois: Pere Marquette Press, 1967), 23-24. 
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former CORE leader and then-Black Panther had traveled to Cuba “to solemnize the 
alliance between his “Black Power’ movement and Castro-Guevara “guerrilla warfare.”™ 

In attempting to prove that the riots had been caused by communist agents 
Schlafly did not stop simply at describing Carmichael’s visit to Cuba. In a section of 
Safe — Not Sorry entitled “Red Tracks,” Schlafly explained that Americans could use 
logic to determine the depths of the communist involvement in the riots, “even without 
the Red words of the bosses and the hard evidence of infiltration.” Schlafly argued that 
it was necessary for Americans to understand both that the fundamental technique of the 
communists was the “class war” and that “it is a mark of Communist violence that Reds 
kill their own in order to make “victims” to demonstrate about.” With these 
understandings, she concluded, Americans could compare the civil rights movement and 
the racial violence in the United States to the communist pattern in order to determine 
whether there was a connection between communism and racial agitation. In the racial 
violence, for instance, as Schlafly pointed out, “the ones who get hurt the most are 
Negroes. The Communists planned it that way . . . Negro victims are deliberately killed 
and robbed in order to make Negroes hate the whites, hate the police, and hate America.” 
For Schlafly, the evidence of communist penetration was overwhelming; “just as 
footprints betray what kind of animal has passed our way, so Communists can be 


recognized by the tracks they leave,” she concluded." 





4 Ibid, 31. 
65 Ibid, 34. 
& Thid, 34-35. 
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While Phyllis Schlafly expressed Americanist ideas and was a frequent attendee, 
along with her husband Fred, at Americanist events such as the New England Rally for 
God, Family, and Country, she was ultimately less extreme and more in the mainstream 
than were many of the leaders on the Americanist Right. Schlafly generally restricted 
herself to trying to prove logically that the civil rights movement had been infiltrated by 
communists — although she was not above using dramatic and borderline-racist language 
to emphasize to her overwhelmingly white readership the dangers presented by the 
communist-inspired Civil rights movement. For example, in Safe — Not Sorry she also 
asked rhetorically: “What makes these wild Negro extremists hate America with such a 
passion ?”®’ 

Other Americanist leaders, while agreeing with the basic theories as outlined by 
Welch, Stang, and even Schlafly, took the opportunity almost gleefully to inspire fear in 
their audiences by announcing that the riots amounted to a “Negro uprising.” One such 
leader, Phoebe Courtney, who was the editor of The Independent American and along 
with her husband the founder of the Conservative Society of America, repeatedly used 
language seemingly designed to increase racial tension. “Once peaceful communities 
have become seething cauldrons of violence, with sometimes up to 5,000 Negroes on the 
streets defying law and order, fire-bombing and over-turning police cars, and hurling 


Molotov cocktails into buildings,” Courtney wrote in 1966.” “Insurrection is now being 


68 Ibid, 31. 


«Special Emergency Mailing Regarding Riots,” The Independent American, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
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79 What’s Behind Race Riots?” TAX FAX No. 76, 1966, The Independent American, New Orleans, 
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openly advocated in the U.S. by Negro agitators under the direction of Communists,” she 
added in her next edition of the Independent American. “And yet the President and the 
Justice Department do nothing!” 

Perhaps because race and civil rights, along with the war in Vietnam, were the 
overriding questions of the 1960s, the Americanists found in these issues topics that 
enabled them to reach new audiences and recruit new members. Not all of those they 
reached were necessarily Americanists themselves: as Epstein and Forster pointed out, 
“many non-Birchite rightists and conservatives were lured into making common cause 


against the civil rights movement.””” 


The pro-segregationist George Wallace, whose 
presidential campaigns were often supported by many Americanists, expressed public 
agreement with Americanist views on the civil rights movement. “The Communist 
movement has been behind the civil rights movement,” he explained, echoing the John 
Birch Society’s party line. “They wrote the civil rights bill [sic]. They advocated in their 
1928 platform the passage of the identical bills our Congress passed.””* Like the 
Americanists, moreover, Wallace spoke out for limitations on federal power and strict 
adherence to his interpretation of the states’ rights provisions of the constitution. 


Speaking against the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which Americanists also opposed, for 


instance, Wallace argued that the Act was “a political, not a moral issue. It is, in reality, 


71 “Black Power: War Cry of the Insurrectionists! Proof of how ‘Black Power’ leaders threaten the national 
security of the U.S.A.,” TAX FAX No. 77, 1966, The Independent American, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Phoebe Courtney, Editor. FBI File # 94-60161, “Phoebe Courtney.” 
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a grab for federal power.” 


Everyone was for civil rights, Wallace explained — by which 
he meant freedom of speech, the right of a jury trial, the freedom of the press, and the 
freedom of religion. “Civil rights are guaranteed to everybody in the Constitution,” 
Wallace concluded, “but the civil rights bill, in the name of civil rights, is trying to 


73 Tn the end, in part inspired by the propaganda being 


control people’s property. 
generated by the Americanist Right, even such a poorly-camouflaged racist as George 
Wallace was attempting to cleave to the thin line between constitutional conservatism and 


opposition to the civil rights movement on the one hand and open, unabashed bigotry and 


racism on the other. 


Racism, Bigotry, and Ambiguity 

Americanists believed and argued that they could differentiate between 
disapproval of the civil rights movement — the single most important issue for most 
African-Americans living in the United States during the 1960s — and disapproval of 
African-Americans themselves. While contemporaries and historians have erred in 
failing to understand that Americanists were not simply racists in anti-communist 
clothing — in other words, that there in fact was a difference between the John Birch 
Society and the Ku Klux Klan — they have not been mistaken in identifying specific 


ut George Wallace, speech at Indiana University, April 23, 1964, cited in Wallace, Hear Me Out, 58. 
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Americanists (and Americanist leaders) as racists, in pointing out racist Americanist 
policies or comments, or even in suggesting that racism, while officially disapproved of 
in organizations such as the JBS, was actually sometimes acceptable in members as long 
as it remained unobtrusive. What made Americanist attitudes toward African-Americans 
ambiguous was the longstanding, complex, and ultimately unresolved struggle between 
and within Americanist organizations to determine exactly what part racism, bigotry, and 
racists themselves should play in the struggle against world communism. 

Racism was without a doubt present in the Americanist Right, and clearly racist 
ideas were occasionally expressed in official literature or even by leaders such as Robert 
Welch who shunned open racism. As has been noted, in his 1956 “Letter to the South,” 
for instance, Welch implied that African Americans did not bathe as often as did whites.”° 
While Welch himself was rarely the source of such borderline racist material, and was 
likely never the source of any hardcore racist material, it seems likely that his own 
personal prejudices were shaped by his birth and adolescence in a Southern state (North 
Carolina) during an era marked by racist thought. Other key Americanists often made 
statements that similarly skirted the edge of outright bigotry. In 1952, for instance, James 
Westbrook Pegler related to a friend how four of his stories on “the constitutional 
heresies of the so-called Civil rights program” had been killed by his editors. “I really 


am very sympathetic with the negroes in their unhappiness,” confided Pegler, “but I 





7 Robert Welch, “Letter to the South,” September 1956. 
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cannot bring myself to say, by their conduct in the mass, they have endeared themselves 
to the white people in our big cities and deserved our friendship and confidence.””” 

Despite Welch’s own attempt to keep hardcore racism out of the Society, some 
Birch material used explicitly racist imagery. In a 1965 edition of American Opinion, for 
instance, one writer (probably Revilo P. Oliver) described civil rights marchers as “a 
horde of termites from all over the country, led by half crazed ministers and professors, 
swarm[ing] over the small town of Selma, Alabama, in a typical demonstration of 
Communist activism.”’* Oliver, a brilliant and yet viciously racist and anti-Semitic 
professor of Classics at the University of Illinois, was both one of the John Birch 
Society’s national board members and one of the great intellects of the Americanist 
movement. Interestingly, Oliver (who had remarked in a 1963 edition of American 
Opinion that “race, like sex, is a fundamental and unalterable biological fact”) was asked 
by Welch to leave the Society after reportedly making racist and anti-Semitic remarks 
during a speech at an Americanist event in 1966.” As that incident demonstrates, while 
the Americanist Right certainly had racists among its members, it was ready and willing 
to eject them from Americanist organizations when their racism became too open or too 


vicious. 





7 Letter from Pegler to Louis Waldman, November 10, 1952. James Westbrook Pegler Papers, Herbert 
Hoover Library, West Branch IA, Box 4, "Civil rights 1950-1957" 
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It would be easy to compile a list of racist or near-racist comments from particular 
Americanist leaders, speakers, or writers; several key Birchers, for instance, including 
Medford Evans, Louis Hollis, and William J. Simmons, were affiliated with the White 
Citizens Council, and John Birch Society council member Tom Anderson claimed that 
African-Americans were genetically inferior to whites, and wrote in 1970 that “A racist is 
a man who believes in history, genetics, and his eyes!”*” Not surprisingly, much of the 
most openly racist material propagated by Americanists originated with Americanists 
from the south. Among these openly racist Americanists, Dan Smoot was one of the 
most blunt — especially in his attempts to explain why slavery had, in some sense, been 
beneficial for African Americans. “Slavery was, in short, a national sin,” Smoot wrote in 
a July 1963 issue of The Dan Smoot Report entitled “The American Tragedy.” 

But instead of growing maudlin about our great national sin, we ought to 

look at it in proper perspective. Negroes . .. were not a civilized people 

captured and sold into bondage. They were barbarians . . . Their bondage 

to the white man in America was, physically speaking, an actual 

improvement upon the life they had endured in Africa. 

In addition to arguing that African Americans had somehow benefited from being 
kidnapped, dispatched on deadly journeys across the Atlantic Ocean, and often delivered 
into lives of the most debased and horrific sort, Smoot regularly repeated the trope that 
Jim Crow racism and segregation were justified by the fact that African Americans were 
not as intelligent as whites. “It is obvious that Western civilization was produced by 


whites,” Smoot argued. “For primitive living under harsh physical conditions, the black 


man is obviously better adapted than whites; but for living in the white man’s 





8° Tom Anderson, cited in “Tom Anderson's Straight Talk on Equality and Race," The Citizen, Jackson, 
Mississippi, June 1970. 
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civilization, whites are obviously better adapted than negroes.” African Americans, 
Smoot added, had made especially good progress in advancing beyond “primitive 
cultures” — which, he explained, they had never managed to do “when left alone” — in the 
United States, “where he has received extraordinary assistance from whites.”** Noting 
that it “was true that for generations following the Civil War, great numbers of southern 
negroes were treated like children,” Smoot explained that that was simply “because they 
behaved like children.” ® “The slaves set free by the American Civil War . . . had no 
racial pride or racial traditions of self government.” Smoot concluded. 

These were the people, illiterate and propertyless [sic], who, in one violent 

step, were declared equal heirs of a civilization which it had taken the 

white man thousands of years to develop. The southern whites (upon 

whom fell the main task of helping the negroes assimilate an ancient and 

alien culture) were themselves pauperized, demoralized, and embittered by 

war.... The race problem did not become a major American tragedy 

until the Democrat Party, under the leadership of Roosevelt and Truman, 

for political reasons, adopted a program of racial agitation.” ad 

Despite the prevalence of openly racist views among many in the Americanist 
ranks, what is surprising and interesting is that many of the same Americanist leaders 
who occasionally or even routinely made racist comments repeatedly and consistently 
called for the abolition of racism, for equal rights, and for racial tolerance. In the same 
“Letter to the South” in which he suggested that African-Americans were dirty and 


perhaps lazy, for instance, Welch urged readers not to put responsibility for the Brown 


ruling and for school integration “where it doesn’t belong” by blaming African- 
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Americans in the South.* Such calls were often dismissed by contemporary observers as 
disingenuous offerings designed to hide the true racism of organizations such as the John 
Birch Society, but in fact they seem to have been something more important and more 
complex. 

Welch continued to advertise what he maintained was the Society’s commitment 
to racial tolerance and true civil rights. In February 1970, Welch published a short article 
entitled “The Americus Story,” in which he described how several JBS chapter members 
had helped prevent a racial bloodbath in Americus, Georgia in 1965. According to 
Welch’s account, racial tensions had increased dramatically in the town after civil rights 
marchers appeared in July of 1965 to protest a segregated election for Justice of the 
Peace, and National Guardsmen were called into the community to protect people in the 
town against “[t]he hotheads among resentful Whites” and “the Blacks who had been 
made militant by excitement.” According to Welch, matters came to a head when on the 
night of July 27 Andy Whatley, a young white man, was shot by Charles Lee Hopkins 
and Eddie Will Lamar, two young African-American men who wrongly believed that 
Whatley had been throwing rocks at passing blacks. As Welch told the story, amid 
rumors that whites were preparing hundreds of Molotov cocktails, the John Birch Society 
members (with the help of Lester Maddox, who was asked to speak to the crowd at a rally 
that night) managed to calm the incipient mob, and so prevent an extremely ugly scene. 
Explaining that he was not exaggerating the Society’s influence, Welch pointed out that 
“two federal conciliators for the Department of Commerce's Community Relations 


Service, who certainly could not be assumed to have any bias in our favor, said openly . . 
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86 Whether or not 


. that [the JBS] was responsible for preventing violence in Americus. 
Welch’s account of what happened in Americus was true in all particulars — and, as the 
local history compiled by Sumter County, Georgia seems to indicate, at the very least the 
story was whitewashed to eliminate mention of the very real barriers to equality African- 
Americans faced in the town — what was important was how Welch and the John Birch 
Society used the incident to claim the moral high ground and to demonstrate how 
Americanists worked for racial harmony in a very real and immediate sense.*” 

As the civil rights movement gained strength, and as the John Birch Society and 
its Americanist allies developed the TACT committees and spoke out against Martin 
Luther King, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and riots in the cities, Americanist 
organizations repeated again and again the point that Welch had made a cornerstone of 
the John Birch Society’s opposition to the civil rights movement: hatred of African- 
Americans was itself a communist plot. Advising Americans what they could do on an 
individual basis to thwart communist plans, for instance, the Hill Country TACT 
Committee of Fredericksburg, Texas wrote in 1967 that Americans should first make sure 
not to fall into the “Communist trap” of hating all Negroes. “This is exactly what the 
Communists want you to do,” they explained. “At least 90% of the Negro citizens of the 
United States are loyal, patriotic, and hardworking citizens who want no part of what is 


. 88 . 7 z ; 
going on.” Such warnings were common, as were disclaimers that TACT committees 
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were in any way racist. “TACT does not seek the support of any individual who 
considers another person a second class citizen because of race or creed,” announced the 
TACT Committee of Western New York in 1966. “TACT, in fact, seeks a membership 
that includes men of all faiths and races, who with good will and a joint love of country 
respect law and order as a basic precept for a sound, wholesome society.”*” It was not 
only the JBS that expressed ideas of racial tolerance and that celebrated African- 
American participation in the Americanist cause. Dr. Fred Schwarz, founder of the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, announced joyfully in a 1974 fundraising letter that a 
significant number of both the students and teachers at the organization’s Dallas Freedom 
Seminar were black. “We thus attained two of the objectives for which we have been 
striving,” Schwarz wrote, “and we hope the Dallas example will be followed in other 
cities.” 

One interesting example of how Americanists tried to deal with the ambiguity of 
their feelings about race is the letter released by the Hill Country TACT of 
Fredericksburg, Texas, after the assassination of Martin Luther King (who TACT 
believed was a conscious and active communist agent.) Noting that violence and murder 
were not the American ways of settling differences, the TACT committee announced that 
it was going on record as deploring King’s assassination. “We agree and support those 


who say that this was a senseless, regrettable, and tragic act,” they explained, 


83 TACT Committee of Western New York, cited in August 4, 1966 FBI memo from SAC, Buffalo, to 
Director, FBI, regarding mailing received by FBI Buffalo office. FBI Buffalo Field File # 62-111418-X10, 
“Truth About Civil Turmoil.” 
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“HOWEVER we doubt that the real killer will ever be caught and convicted, for this was 
clearly a political murder, planned and executed by the enemies of our Country for the 
express purpose of making a martyr out of this man who had served this same criminal 
conspiracy of International Communism so well.””! Despite “deploring” the 
assassination, moreover, and while they issued a standard plea for white Americans not to 
fall into the communist trap of hating African-Americans, the local TACT committee 
also went on record as opposing President Johnson’s call for a national day of mourning 
and order for flags to be flown at half mast. “We are shocked, we are incensed, we are 
extremely angry,” they declared. “We cannot even put into words how strongly we feel 
that this action has brought disgrace to our nation, dishonor to this Nation’s highest 
office, and desecration upon our flag.” 

Realizing that they had a public relations problem regarding race, and committed 
to spreading information about the communist conspiracy into the African-American 
community, on the advice of their new national director of public relations (the former 
United States Congressman and future Reagan staffer John H. Rousselot), the John Birch 
Society decided to create and publicize the Manning Johnson Scholarship Fund, which 
each year awarded one thousand dollars “for a deserving Negro student, boy or girl, 
prepared to enter college.””” Manning Johnson was a relatively well-known African- 


American who had served as an official of the Communist Party U.S.A. before becoming 


*! 1968 press release on “The Assassination of Martin Luther King, and the rioting, looting, and burning of 
America’s cities,” from the Hill Country TACT Committee, Fredericksburg, Texas. FBI San Antonio Field 
File # 100-10358-2, “Truth About Civil Turmoil.” 
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an anti-communist journalist and writer; in his 1958 Color, Communism, and Common 
Sense, he had laid out what became the standard Americanist argument, that the civil 
rights movement had been designed and created by the Communists themselves.” Under 
the guidelines of the scholarship, the deserving student would be selected each year by a 
board consisting of Rousselot himself, along with renowned African-American 
Americanist Julia Brown and the African-American minister J.L. Ward of Memphis, 
Tennessee. In the Society press release, Rousselot quoted himself as saying that the JBS 
felt that the scholarship “would be a more positive and living memorial to a fine 


American than any appropriate plaque for Manning Johnson’s grave.” 


The Manning 
Johnson Scholarship met with instant approval from many Americanists. As one John 
Birch Society member and Roman Catholic priest noted in a letter to Belmont in October 
of 1964, referring humorously to the standard derogatory description of the Society’s 
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members as “little old ladies in tennis shoes,” “whoever conceived the idea for the 


Manning Johnson Scholarship Fund should get a free pair of tennis shoes from 


headquarters. ‘Twas a brilliant idea.””° 


Individual Responses to Racism 


While the statements and responses of key leaders, speakers, and writers reveal a 
great deal about Americanist attitudes toward race and civil rights, the statements and 
responses of ordinary Americanists are far more useful for determining what 
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Americanists were really thinking and saying, rather than what Americanist organizations 
were attempting to tell the media. A review of a number of the “Member’s Monthly 
Messages” received by the Birch Society in the early and mid-1960s further demonstrates 
both the absence of prevalent racism and the presence of penetrating ambivalence on 
racial questions among Americanists. 

Some of the letters Belmont received were, not surprisingly, straight-forwardly 
racist: “... Integration did not come peacefully to the South, surrender came peacefully to 
the South,” wrote one Society member in Alamogordo, New Mexico in 1961. “When a 
white Anglo Saxon will no longer fight for his women and children the rest don’t matter. 
To integrate means to turn black, there is no in between. The soul of the John Birch 
Society lies in the guilt complex of man. “The guilty fleeith, when nobody aint chasing 
them.’ It’s in the book.””” Other responses, while less directly focused on race, 
nonetheless demonstrate how racist ideas and assumptions sometimes spread throughout 
Americanist organizations through criticisms of the civil rights movement. “We have 
just “broken into” Coatesville, PA, a steel milltown [sic], [by recruiting] two union 
members,” reported a JBS member from Exton, Pennsylvania in 1965. “While not 
thoroughly grounded in the civil rights hoax yet, they remember how teachers 
discriminated against them in school, but not against Negro pupils — and so see through 


the phony propaganda built up.””® 
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While a number of messages and letters from individual JBS members and other 
Americanists reveal basic racist assumptions or beliefs, far more reveal that members 
were actively struggling against racism and were thinking of ways to bring more African- 
Americans into the Americanist fold. “Intensify campaign for Negro chapters,” urged a 
JBS member from South Carolina in a terse 1961 MMM. Other suggestions included 
holding rallies featuring conservative speakers but with African-American singers of pop 
songs and spirituals in order to draw crowds. After reading a number of messages that 
arrived late in 1964, MMM Department worker Laurence Swanson reported that 
members approaching their African-American friends found “that many Negroes are 
afraid to be seen with anything saying AO [American Opinion].” In response, members 
suggested removing the American Opinion imprint on books that the Society was trying 
to pass on to African-Americans and placing a picture of Manning Johnson, the 
influential African-American Americanist, on the cover of books so as to encourage 
African-Americans to read Americanist material written by someone of their own race.” 

The ideas and suggestions offered by individual members for how to recruit more 
African-Americans were often logical, simple, and pragmatic — unlike some of the other 
ideas suggested to the Society by members through the MMMs over the years. One 
woman wrote from California to report that she and her husband had been working 
among African-American ministers to recruit new members. “I believe as does my 
husband that perhaps a special word of welcome or encouragement for individual notice 
” IBS MMM from [name expurgated], Orangeburg, S.C., September, 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay 
Library, box 6, “Tim Welch: Summary of letters to Welch over the Years, suggestions, criticisms, etc.”; 
JBS MMM, [name expurgated], week of October 28th, 1964; JBS MMMs, Week of November 30, 1964, 
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of Negroes could be beneficial,” she explained, noting that many African-Americans in 
the Los Angeles area were “uninformed” even though they were employed as domestic 
servants in the homes of Society members. “Re Civil rights — is there some small way we 
could get a better circulation for the Negro owned and published magazine ‘verdict,’” 
asked another member in New Jersey, pointing out that the Society and the magazine’s 
editorial board shared the same philosophy on civil rights." 

It is not clear that all MMMs from any particular week have been preserved; in 
fact it seems likely that only representative samples were kept or were typed up for 
Welch and other JBS leaders to read. Nonetheless, given that the workers in the MMM 
department made a point of keeping and writing notes on most messages that were 
explicitly racist, and given that non-racist messages heavily outnumbered racist 
messages, it is likely that in fact the overwhelming majority of MMMs were arguing for 
racial toleration rather than for recognition that the communist conspiracy was at its heart 
being run by Jews or African-Americans. In fact, the messages from a number of Society 
members indicate that they were worried about being labeled as racist and that they were 
offended at being compared to hardcore racist organizations. “We are placed in the same 
class as the KKK and the Minute Men by many people,” complained a member from 
Evanstown, Illinois in 1965. “I know we oppose them as much as we oppose 
Communists (except that they are not trying to take over the world.) Why don’t we have 


more attacks on them, or at least state open opposition?” Another member wrote from 


Albuquerque, New Mexico in January of 1965 suggesting that the Society ask members 





10 JBS MMM, [name expurgated], Fontana, California, directed to Tom Hill, November 24, 1964. JBS 
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always to stress that while the JBS was against the Civil Rights Act it was not advocating 
segregation. “To the younger generation reared on slogans our position is not as clear as 
to our older members,” she argued. “I am a college student,” wrote an anxious member 
from New Jersey in May of the same year, explaining that his professor had stated that 
the Ku Klux Klan and the John Birch Society “are one in [sic] the same . . . both follow 
the same policy toward Negroes.” “Now, I know he is wrong, but how can I prove that I 
am right,” asked the student. “I know there are negroes [sic] in the Society, but that 
doesn’t seem to be enough proof. Since 45 students heard this discussion I am overly 
concerned.”'”! 

Not surprising, a relatively large percentage of the MMMs received by the John 
Birch Society in the early-to-mid 1960s reflect neither full-blown racism nor complete 
racial tolerance, but rather exactly the sort of ambiguity that imbued the organization and 
the Americanist Right as a whole. In 1961, for instance, one member urged the Society 
to have all JBS members review as much information as possible on the NAACP so that 
they could warn all Americans of how dangerous this “Communist front organization” 
truly was. “In my opinion,” she explained, “we need to make a valiant effort to discredit 
it and try to put it out of existence if possible.” In January of 1965 another member wrote 
from Beaumont, Texas with a suggestion for how to convince African-Americans to vote 
against anti-poverty programs and the initiatives of Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society. In 
this member’s view, African-Americans would turn away from those initiatives if Society 


members began taking out Social Security and similar taxes from the wages they paid to 
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maids and gardeners. “He points out that many of these part time workers are Negroes, 
and that most Negroes tend to vote for the welfare state,” reported the MMM department 
worker who received the letter. “By paying a strict heed to the various taxes that can be 
taken out of their wages he believes that this will do more to educate them as to who is 
paying for the handouts than anything else we could do.” In a long letter, which is 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter, a member from Idaho described her anger and 
disgust at reading an article by Malcolm X in the Saturday Evening Post. “He confirms 
in his article the idea that negroes as a race are loose morally and very highly emotional,” 
she wrote. “In other words he creates beliefs where none exists and confirms it where it 
does exist, that negroes are all that they are feared to be, and yet leaves open the other 
way, in case you conclude he’s an exception, so that you will end up thinking that 
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integration is the safe way . . Realizing, she added, that this was a brilliant and 


“devilish” piece of propaganda, she concluded by thanking Welch and other Americanist 
for helping her to see the truth behind the article: 


I am grateful to Cleon Skousen, J. Edgar Hoover, and you, Mr. Welch, for 
showing the hand of the Communists so plainly that I could see through 
the whole despicable article for what it was — a design to do two things: 
(1) create fear, suspicion and hate for the negro — thus fomenting the race 
trouble which the Communists want; and (2) make Johnson and the 
integrationists out to be a peaceful solution to the whole thing.'°° 


102 TBS MMM, [name expurgated], Atlanta, Georgia, November, 1961. JBS Papers, John Hay Library, box 
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While the authors of these letters and MMMs ostensibly valued racial harmony 

and even perhaps “true” equality, their assumptions, that integration was evil and that 
African-Americans were lazy and simply wanted government handouts, demonstrate that 
these Americanists had not decided exactly how they felt about race and about African- 
Americans. This ambiguity comes through in forums other than the MMMs as well: 
“Whenever I heard someone complain about the ‘niggers’ and how we ought to ship them 
back to Africa — and perhaps sink the ships on the way,” recalled Gerald Schomp, the 
Florida JBS coordinator who resigned from the Society and wrote the 1970 Birchism Is 
My Business, “I thought of two black men who live in Sarasota.” One of these men, 
continued Schomp, had had his house bombed twice and his car burned because “he 
believes in law and order and refused to cooperate with a group of hothead agitators.” 
The other man, added Schomp, had his house burned by “some black goons” because the 
man “had refused to join a gang of radicals bent on violence and had dared to report their 


104 While the sentiments are non-racist — 


plans to police because he was a good citizen. 
that race is not the distinguishing characteristic between good and bad individuals — the 
tone is more ambiguous; the implication is that Schomp would almost agree with the 
hardcore racists, except for the fact that he knows two African-Americans who are 
acceptable because they were attacked by the “black goons” who are presumably 
overrunning the streets. Like Welch’s 1956 vision of an equal world in which African- 
Americans chose to bathe more often and Marilyn Miller’s assertion that “the Negro 


should be proud to be what he is,” these comments represent either a very backhanded 


compliment or else a very condescending attitude toward African-Americans. 
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Responses to Americanist Ambiguity Toward Race 


One of the more remarkable (and indeed almost amusing) aspects of the 
Americanists’ ambiguous approach to racism and race is the angry reaction of true 
hardcore racists, who (just as they had been startled to discover that Americanist leaders 
often opposed anti-Semitism) were startled to find that the Americanist Right wing 
largely believed what its leaders preached about racial tolerance. One typical response 
was described by a 1968 FBI teletype from Chicago to Washington, in which the Chicago 
FBI office warned that viciously racist groups such as the National States Rights Party 
and the White Citizens Council had threatened to disrupt a November 12" meeting of 
TACT in Oak Park.” The organizations of the Americanist Right, including the John 
Birch Society, were unusual among “extremist” groups in that they almost universally 
rejected violence or terrorism; the organizations founded by former Americanists who 
had left the Americanist fold because of its racial moderation, including such groups as 
the National Youth Alliance and the World Church of the Creator, had no such scruples. 

The disgust and anger felt by leaders for whom racism and anti-Semitism were 
foundation values is perhaps best demonstrated by the reaction of Ben Klassen, the 
former Society member who in 1973 went on to found the violently racist and anti- 
Semitic Church of the Creator (COTC), which later became first the World Church of the 
Creator (WCOTC) and then “Creativity.” While Klassen and the members of the COTC 
maintained that it was the Jews (and not the African-Americans) who were to blame for 


all problems in modern society, they were also universally racist, and viewed all African- 





105 EBI teletype from FBI Chicago to FBI Director, November 11, 1968. FBI File # 62-111418, “Truth 
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Americans with disgust and loathing. In his 1991 autobiography, Against the Evil Tide, 
written two years before his death by suicide, Klassen recalled that the event that had 
driven him over the edge, out of the John Birch Society, and away from the Americanists 
was his attendance at the 1969 New England Rally for God, Family, and Country. 
“When I saw the musical band that Welch had selected to entertain us consisted solely of 
niggers in baggy, bright colored pants, it turned my stomach,” he wrote. “It was at this 
time it began to dawn on me that the Birch Society was a phony set-up, but the full extent 


106 Tn the November 5, 1969 letter he wrote to Welch 


of it had not yet sunk in. 
demanding the return of his life membership fee, Klassen announced that his disgust in 
part stemmed from the fact that Welch knew “that such nebulous fronts as socialism, 
communism, Fabianism, CORE, N.A.A.C.P., Black Panthers, S.D.S., and a thousand 
others are Jewish creations, instruments for the destruction and enslavement of the 
Gentiles in America and elsewhere.” 

Further demonstrating the ambiguity of Americanist views on race, Americanist 
responses to such direct and open racism as was demonstrated by Klassen were 
inconsistent. At times, the response from Americanist organizations (and particularly the 
John Birch Society) was quick and to the point. In an internal 1967 JBS memo, for 
instance, the Society warned chapter leaders and section leaders in Massachusetts about 


“Friends of Rhodesia,” an organization that routinely passed around flyers that, “with 


regard to content, insofar as the Rhodesian issue is concerned . . . [were] excellent.” 
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Noting that the Society had just learned that the same return address was also being used 
to send out information from the American Nazi Party, the author of the memo declared 
“[t]he Society’s position with regard to the American Nazi Party and its activities is quite 
clear. We have nothing to do with the outfit, want nothing to do with it, and feel that its 
activities are most damaging to the Americanist cause and its purposes in direct conflict 
with the stated purposes of the Society . . .”'°* Similarly, when asked by a member about 
the National States Rights Party, and whether it was “a commie front” or “just a bunch of 
sincere but misguided Americans,” the MMM department of the Society fired back in 
response that the NSRP “is a racist and real extreme right organization and one which no 
responsible person should have anything to do with. We have no idea what motivates its 
leaders, but we say to our friends — ‘stay away from it’ ics 

Even when friends and former members of the Society were involved with new 
groups, the Society’s tendency was to sheer away from what Society leaders viewed as 
“really” extreme, racist organizations. JBS Director of Field Activities Tom Hill wrote to 
Society office coordinators in 1971 denouncing the National Youth Alliance, an 
organization founded under the auspices of Willis Carto, the head of the anti-Semitic 
Liberty Lobby. Noting that when in 1968 Louis T. Byers, a former JBS coordinator, had 


left the Society in order to work for the NYA, the Society had “made it clear in the 
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Bulletin that we were not about to get mixed up in what seemed to be all kinds of 
confusion in the Liberty Lobby complex.” +° 

While the Americanist Right was fully capable of responding to open racism or 
hate by issuing blistering critiques or canceling memberships (the John Birch Society in 
particular made it clear that it could cancel a membership at will, after which it carefully 
refunded a pro-rated amount of the relatively low yearly membership fee), the truth is 
that at least some of the time Americanists condoned the presence of open racists in their 
ranks. In their 1966 Report on the John Birch Society for the Anti-Defamation League, 
Benjamin Epstein and Arnold Forster told the story of Dr. John R. Andrews of Stone 
Mountain, Georgia, who was the leader of the JBS Emory (Atlanta) chapter until he 
resigned in 1965 to run for office. According to Epstein and Forster, in August of 1965 
Andrews addressed a KKK rally in Atlanta, where he claimed that he had been defeated 
in the election by the international banking conspiracy. “Later Andrew told a reporter for 
the Atlanta Journal that he was not actually a Klan member but would like to help the 
organization if he could,” recounted the ADL researchers.''! Despite the publicity, they 
added, Andrews remained a member of the Society, and the Emory JBS chapter 
continued to meet in his home. 

Gerald Schomp spent several pages of Birchism Was My Business discussing the 
Society’s attitudes toward racism. In Schomp’s view, the problem was that the Society 
was so desperate to retain members that Society leaders were willing to overlook almost 


any level of racism, as long as the racist individual somehow kept that racism separate 
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from Society work. One member who was moving into the Florida area, Schomp 
remembered, wrote to Society headquarters to admit that she was prejudiced against 


66 


African-Americans and to resign from the Society for the sake of the JBS's image. “In 
her resignation letter she stated: ‘under the circumstances, I think the best decision is for 
me to go on working hard for all the things the John Birch people are striving for, but not 
to be a formal member . . . if my very strong feelings in the Negro situation might do you 
harm and I have been perhaps indiscreet in expressing them to the community at large, it 
is better to separate myself.”''” Schomp reported that despite the woman’s declaration 
that she was a committed racist, and despite the fact that she had already resigned from 
the JBS, he later received a letter from the Society informing him that he should 
encourage her to continue as a member if he thought it would be worthwhile to do so. 
“Thus the Society not only failed to try to eliminate prejudice among the membership,” 
Schomp concluded, “but actually encouraged people who wanted to resign from the 
Society because of their bigotry to remain members.” '!° 

Schomp’s words and analyses should be taken with a grain of salt: if his work is 
to be believed in its entirety, then he was a committed and salaried Society leader who 
nonetheless gleefully falsified his reports to Belmont and who had nothing but sarcastic 
scorn for the Society after resigning and publishing a book. Still, other evidence does 
support his claim that the Society, while anxious to eject and reject those who made a 


point of their racism in public forums, was far less likely to respond to racists in a 


negative fashion as long as they confined their racism to private communications. 
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Responding to one 1964 letter to Welch from a JBS member, for instance, Welch’ s 
assistant, D.A. Waite, thanked the writer for sharing his ideas “on keeping the White and 
Negro races from mixing sexually.” “In many quarters this has been a problem,” 
continued Waite, “and it is hoped that some solutions can be worked out. This goes 
beyond the aims and purposes of the Society, however, and we do not feel that we can 
involve ourselves in details which we believe must be solved by our nation’s citizens at 


114 
” = Tn other words, 


the local level, through the homes, the schools, and the churches. 
Waite, like other Society leaders, was signaling to the writer of the initial letter that some 
racist ideas and topics, while not openly accepted by the Society, were not in fact within 


the purview of the Society, and that members harboring those ideas should simply keep 


them out of their Americanist work and away from Americanist meetings. 


African-American Anti-Communists 


The Americanist Right’ s ambiguous attitudes toward racism and African- 
Americans in particular are particularly well-demonstrated by the existence and 
Americanist acceptance and even fervent support of forceful, influential Americanist 
African-American speakers. These African-American Americanists, including Lola Belle 
Holmes, Julia Brown, Charles E. Smith, the Reverend Henry Mitchell, the Reverend E. 
Freeman Yearling, and the popular conservative columnist George Schuyler, routinely 
spoke to Americanist gatherings and published for Americanist audiences. Like other 


speakers for the John Birch Society and its Americanist allies they vilified Martin Luther 
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King, Jr., opposed the civil rights movement, and found in the communist conspiracy the 
source of many of the problems in the United States. At the same time, however, they 
denounced racism, expressed pride in their race, and absolutely refused to accept quietly 
even the suggestion of bigotry in their audiences. While certainly it was convenient for 
the Americanists to be able to point to African-American Americanists as “proof” that the 
Americanist Right was truly non-racist, the wild popularity of these speakers among 
Americanist audiences simply cannot be explained by a need for such cover. The 
response to appearances by these speakers and writers helped demonstrate and contribute 
to Americanist ambiguity over racial issues, because even those Americanists inclined 
toward racism could not help but notice that, despite their race, Holmes, Brown, 
Schuyler, and their African-American fellows were vociferous and useful Americanist 
allies. 

African-American Americanists fell into two general categories: there were those 
who warned against (and claimed to have inside knowledge of) the organized and 
sophisticated international communist conspiracy (in other words, those who adhered 
strictly to the Birch Society line), and those for whom the conspiracy itself seemed less 
important than did the breakdown of American society and the general communist 
influence on or communist leanings of the leaders of the civil rights movement. The first 
category was represented in Americanist circles by such women as Lola Belle Holmes 
and Julia Clarice Brown, both of whom claimed to have been undercover agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation on assignment to infiltrate communist organizations in 
the United States, and such men as Charles E. Smith, who became involved in a group 


called “Fair Play for Cuba” until he later decided that the organization was a communist 
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front. Holmes, Brown, Smith, and several other African-American Americanists who 
claimed to have been involved with communist organizations went on extensive speaking 
tours (sponsored by the American Opinion Speakers’ Bureau) throughout the country, 
and so contributed significantly to the views of African-Americans held both by 
Americanists and critics of Americanist conspiracy thought. The second category was 
represented by pastors such as the Reverends Henry Mitchell and E. Freeman Yearling 
and columnists such as George Schuyler, who found himself publishing in JBS 
publications after he was forced out of his newspaper career because of his increasingly 
Americanist views. 

Lola Belle Holmes and Julia Brown in particular qualified as important 
Americanist speakers because of similar experiences as unofficial “undercover agents” 
for the FBI. According to the speaker biographies (which were sometimes exaggerated 
or incorrect) distributed before the 1968 New England Rally for God, Family, and 
Country in Boston, Holmes was a garment worker who helped organize A. Philip 
Randolph’s Negro American Labor Council (which later became the National Afro- 
American Labor Council) in 1960 and who became the organization’s first female 
national vice president. Holmes was also a past member of the Illinois State Committee 
and Illinois State Executive Board of the Communist Party, as well as of the Communist 
Party’s Negro Commission. Again according to her New England Rally biography, 
during the seven years Holmes worked within the Communist Party for the FBI she 


“carried out orders from Moscow to gain control of the “civil rights” movement, for the 
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purpose of using it as a torch to light a fire of revolution in America.”!'> After working 
within the Communist Party Holmes testified in 1963 to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board and in 1965 to the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Julia Clarice Brown was a far more controversial and influential figure than 
Holmes, because she traveled extensively on Birch Society speaking tours, giving 
literally hundreds of lectures and interviews. Like Holmes, Brown claimed to have 
infiltrated the Communist Party as an undercover agent for the FBI. According to a 
biography distributed with a 1968 TACT flyer announcing an appearance by Brown (her 
talk was entitled “To Tell All My People My Experience in the Communist Party”), 
Brown first encountered the Communist Party while she was running for the Cleveland 
City Council. “She was shortly deceived into joining the Communist Party,” the flyer 
continued, “having been led to believe she was joining a “civil rights” organization which 
was working for the betterment of Negroes.” Brown claimed to have quit the Communist 
Party nine months later, when “she came to realize that the Communist Party was a 
‘conspiracy and trying to destroy my country.’” In order to oppose this threat, her 
biography explains, Brown contacted the FBI to offer information, and she was asked to 
remain affiliated with communist organizations; she continued to operate undercover for 


nine years, from 1951-1960.'"° 
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Information on Brown in the FBI’s internal files suggests that Brown was not 
entirely truthful when she explained how she had become involved with the Communist 
Party and how she became an informant for the FBI. According to one file, Brown 
“voluntarily appeared at the Cleveland office on December 10, 1950 and stated she had 
joined the CP in 1947 in Cleveland because she thought the Party was the answer to the 


problems of racial discrimination.” !" 


It was only after several years in the Communist 
Party, therefore, that Brown thought about going to the FBI. While the Bureau 
repeatedly made notes in her file indicating that was “reliable, truthful, and of good moral 
character,” Brown later went directly against the wishes of her FBI handlers when she 
wrote to famed television host Art Linkletter on August 29, 1960 to ask if her story 
would be of interest to his viewers. '! “I was a spy for the FBI in the CP underground in 
Cleveland,” she explained in the letter to Linkletter. “My superiors have given 
permission to me to make known my informant activities.”!!” 

What is more disturbing than Brown’s breaking her agreement with the FBI not to 
publicize her story without prior permission is evidence that suggests that Brown actually 
disliked and distrusted Americanists, and especially members of the John Birch Society, 
until she realized that she could earn money by traveling around the country as a Birch 
Society speaker. A number of messages from the FBI Los Angeles office to FBI Director 


Hoover in 1963 reveal that Brown was extremely displeased with progress on her 


autobiography, which was entitled Partial Payment and which was being ghost-written 
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by Carlton Young. “Brown indicated that Young adheres to the political philosophy of 
the ‘lunatic right’ and that she had already insisted that several chapters be deleted,” 
explained one message; “Mrs. Brown stated Young has fallen under the influence of the 
‘Birchers’ and that the two chapters she read were a harangue against the present and past 
administrations, the armed forces and government in general,” read another.’ Shortly 
after registering these complaints, however, Brown dropped her criticism of the Society, 
took the manuscript away from Young (he later complained to the FBI when the book 
was published in 1966 by the Society’s Western Islands Press as I Testify: My Years As 
An Undercover Agent for the FBI), and threw herself into the Americanist lecture 


circuit.!! 


The implication left by the FBI is that Brown adjusted her political ideas more 
for financial compensation than out of any true change of heart. “[Brown] gave the 
impression of being financially ambitious,” noted the FBI SAC in Cleveland in August of 
1960, “and now may feel that she can capitalize on her experience in the CP to her 
financial advantage.” !?”? 

Regardless of her motivations, Brown quickly proved a powerful and effective 
speaker. As perhaps was natural in a woman so willing to advocate what might 
charitably be called the unusual belief that a communist conspiracy was actively 


controlling the civil rights movement, Brown was neither shy nor retiring, and was 


willing to engage doubters forcefully. In the 1970 Birchism Was My Business, Schomp 
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recounted how when Brown was being interviewed by “a scrawny Miami radio 
personality” named Larry King (who went on first to disgrace after being charged with 
grand larceny and pleading to writing bad checks and then later to fame as the host of the 
enormously influential CNN show Larry King Live), Brown became furious when King 
criticized the John Birch Society. When King called Robert Welch a “fink,” Brown 
“nearly scared him out of his sandals when she shot back, ‘and you’re a double fink!” 
King then announced that time had run out, and Brown replied “it’s a good thing! I was 
just about to come over the table after you!” "°? When, during another interview, Brown 
was asked about the African-Americans rioting in the streets, Brown reportedly replied 
that “it’s just the black trash being led by the white trash.” "4 

Unlike Holmes, Brown, and Charles Smith, neither the Reverend Henry Mitchell, 
who was Pastor of the North Star Missionary Baptist Church in Chicago, Illinois, nor the 
conservative columnist George Schuyler claimed to have any special inside knowledge of 
the communist conspiracy. Mitchell was the president of the North Star United 
Missionary Workers of America, an organization whose purpose was “to promote self- 
help programs for Negroes on the West Side of Chicago . . . they are dedicated to 
promoting the idea of individual moral responsibility among the Negroes they help.”!”° 


Mitchell was strongly opposed to Martin Luther King, Jr., whose civil rights marches 
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Mitchell claimed had “created hate,” and also believed that the civil rights movement 
created more problems than solutions to inequality.” 

Schuyler, who was one of the most prominent African-American journalists in the 
United States in the first half of the twentieth century, was between 1934 and 1966 the 
associate editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, a premier black newspaper. Schuyler also 
wrote a number of books, including Black No More (1931), a satirical account of what 
the United States might look like if African-Americans were able to change the color of 
their skin at will, and his 1966 autobiography, Black and Conservative. Although he 
began his journalistic career as a socialist, Schuyler gradually became stridently 
conservative and anti-communist; he reportedly lost his position at the Courier because 
he opposed Martin Luther King being awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1964. 
Throughout the 1960s Schuyler continued writing and publishing columns, first in the 
Courier and later in the John Birch Society magazine American Opinion and the 
Manchester Union Leader, but by the time of his death in 1977, he was “in virtual 
obscurity” as a result of his unpopular opinions.” Schuyler was never afraid to buck 
convention: in 1926, for instance, he published an article in The Nation entitled “The 
Negro Art Hokum,” in which he argued that the Harlem Renaissance, while it was 
producing music and art, was not producing anything that could not have been equally 


well-produced by non-African-American communities. “This, of course, is easily 
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understood if one stops to realize that the Aframerican is merely a lampblacked Anglo- 
Saxon,” Schuyler remarked. 128 

The message spread by Holmes, Brown, Yearling, Schuyler, and the other 
African-American Americanist speakers and writers was in full accordance with the 
Americanist line: the communists were attempting to take over the United States, and 
might well have already succeeded. “If you can imagine the Paul Revere story recast 
with a Negro woman in the leading role,” exclaimed the Raleigh, North Carolina News 
and Observer in 1966, covering one of Brown’s appearances, “you’re beginning to get 
the scene . . . all you have to do is substitute the Reds for the Redcoats, and the bright 
lights of television cameras for the moonlight of a Massachusetts countryside, and the 
script is complete.”'”? “Communists have permeated every strata [sic] of American 
Society, according to Mrs. Julia Brown,” reported a newspaper in San Diego, California 
in 1968. According to the article, Brown pointed to the use of taxpayer funds for projects 
such as employment programs operated by civil rights groups as evidence of communist 
influence. “The government will not subsidize a Communist organization directly but it 
will subsidize so-called civil rights organizations and workers,” Brown concluded, noting 


that civil rights organizations “have high Communist infiltration.” 
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The main purpose of the appearances by Holmes, Brown, and the other African- 
American Americanist speakers was, of course, to speak directly to African-Americans 
and to present the African-American perspective within the Americanist camp. 
“Speaking especially to the members of her race, who made up approximately half of the 
audience,” recounted a South Carolina newspaper in 1965, “she [Brown] told them 
‘Communists will use lies and deceit to lure you into the party . . . but they practice 


131 
= Brown’s 


discrimination . . . they do not seek to elevate you . . . but to use you. 
message did not change much over the years: according to an internal memo from the 
FBI Special Agent in Charge (SAC) in Birmingham regarding Brown’s March, 1968 
appearance in Alabama, the FBI was “advised that the purpose of this speech [by Brown] 
was to enlighten as many Negroes in the Birmingham area as possible of the fact that 
there is a constant attempt by the Communist Party to infiltrate and control the civil rights 


132 Brown and Holmes had mixed success in 


movement in the U.S. of America... 
seeking to connect with other African-Americans, as often they managed to attract those 
who already agreed with their positions or who were certainly far from the mainstream of 


the African-American community. At one private dinner meeting for instance, to which 


40 people had been invited, the FBI reported that “approximately 15 Negroes attended, 
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practically all of whom were either members of the Allen County Republican Party or 
American Legion Post 148.71 

The civil rights movement was the main target of the talks by Holmes, Brown, 
Yearling, and other African-American Americanist speakers; Holmes and Brown both 
maintained that they had seen enough as undercover agents in the Communist Party to 
determine that it was through control of the civil rights movement that the communists 
were seeking to control the United States. Asked how the Communists planned to seize 
the United States, Brown replied that it would be “through this phony Civil rights 
movement, using the civil rights question and the Negroes as propaganda.” 134 As part of 
her belief that the communists were controlling the civil rights movement and many of its 
leaders, Brown also maintained that there were “no good Negro organizations because all 


were infiltrated by Communists.” 


Yearling similarly argued at a pro-America rally in 
New York City on April 16, 1967, that “the American Civil rights movement is merely 


an auxiliary of world communism. We are in a war that must be won and with an enemy 


that must be destroyed.” "s 
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While less inclined to claim inside knowledge of the conspiracy than were 
Holmes or Brown, Schuyler agreed with them and with Yearling and Mitchell that 
communists were strongly influencing the civil rights movement. Writing in honor of 
Thanksgiving in November of 1965, in an article entitled “For America: Let Negroes 
Give Thanks,” Schuyler announced 


Continually the nation heard about an imaginary "Negro Revolution," a 
"cultural deprivation," and "300 years of unrequited toil." "Freedom 
Now"..."white hate"..."boiling Negro resentment and desperation"...war 
whoops about "Marching Blacks" assailing the "white power 
structure"...and loud demands for immediate meetings to discuss every 
unreasonable and unrealistic demand thought up by these agit-props—all 
this was obviously lifted right out of the Communist book. No matter what 
Aesopian language was used, these people were talking revolution and 
speaking with the voice of the Kremlin; calling for nothing less than a 
Marxist takeover. '?” 


African-American Americanists, like their white Americanist counterparts, 
focused on Martin Luther King, Jr. as one of the greatest threats to the United States. 
Julia Brown herself seemed uncertain of whether she should say that King was a 
dedicated communist agent, or instead simply a dupe of communist interests. In 
December of 1965, when asked whether King was a Communist, Brown replied that to 
say so would make her liable in a million-dollar lawsuit. “T1 tell you this,” she added. 
“Martin Luther King is the biggest enemy the Negro has in America. He doesn’t need to 
be a Communist when he is aiding the Communist Party. I know he attended a 


99138 


Communist training school when I was attending it. Within six months, Brown 
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seemed more willing to claim a close link between King and actual communist agents 
directing the civil rights movement. King was “not only an enemy to our country,” she 
declared, “but an enemy to the Negro people . . . the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (the organization headed by King) is a Communist front. I have documentary 
evidence.” "° Schuyler was less willing to suggest that King was an active agent of a 
communist conspiracy, but was if anything more vicious in his criticism of King and the 
movement that King was helping to lead. “The lunatic grins and cretin cheers of the 
goggle-eyed mob that "marched" to Washington via limousine, bus, parlor car, and 
airplane in the wake of a homosexual leader,” he announced, “will be remembered (if it 
happens) long after the Red Flag floats over the White House and goose-stepping young 
Pioneers march down Pennsylvania Avenue waving their red scarves and chanting We 


Shall Overcome.” *° 


Like Schuyler, Reverend Henry Mitchell did not argue that King 
was necessarily a communist agent. Instead, he maintained that King’s presence was 
harmful, rather than helpful, to the African-American community. In 1966, when King 
was scheduled to come to Chicago, Mitchell told the Chicago Tribune that “Dr. Martin 
Luther King should get the hell out of here” because King’s civil rights marching in 


Chicago “created hate.” Claiming that he was speaking for “50,000 Chicago Negroes 


who want ‘peace, love, and harmony,’ don’t approve of civil rights marches, and ‘just 
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want to live in their communities and upgrade them,’” Mitchell announced “If he wants 
to march on the west side, let him march with rakes, brooms and grass seed.”!4! 

Unlike Brown and Holmes, who seemed most concerned that the civil rights 
movement would lead to a communist takeover of the United States, Schuyler expressed 
the worry that the turmoil might also lead to violence from whites against blacks. “Those 
among the Negro “Civil rights” agitators who are not dedicated Reds,” he argued, “are 
counting on the continued tolerance and restraint of the white American majority, and the 
protecting barrier of the police power against rising wrath.” While Schuyler did 
continue to make reference to communist agents or agitators, he seemed far less inclined 
than the John Birch Society or most of its allies to see or discuss a true “communist 
conspiracy” that had already succeeded in seizing control of much of the American 
government. Schuyler, in other words, while an important African-American 
Americanist, did not always march in lockstep with the John Birch Society; this 
reinforces the understanding that the Americanist Right was not entirely about particular 
organizations, such as the John Birch Society, the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, 
or about particular individuals, such as Robert Welch, Dan Smoot, Revilo P. Oliver, 
Phoebe Courtney, or Phyllis Schlafly, but rather was about some common beliefs, and 
perhaps even a cohesive ideology. Still, all Americanists, including Schuyler, always 


saw communism as an agent in the dangers they saw in the United States. “They [civil 
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rights leaders] are barking up the Communist-planted tree they may swing from, and 
continued provocation will make it so,” Schuyler concluded.’ 

While Holmes and Brown (and the other African-American Americanist speakers 
and columnists) praised the John Birch Society, spoke at John Birch Society events, 
booked their speaking engagements through the Society’s American Opinion Speakers’ 
Bureau, and were probably members of the Society, and while Schuyler published in 
John Birch Society publications, it is important to distinguish between the JBS and the 
speakers and columnists the Society chose to highlight. In other words, Holmes, Brown, 
and Schuyler were independent agents, who happened to agree in principle with the John 
Birch Society and its allies, and who found an outlet for their beliefs in the materials 
sponsored by the Society. So, while one news report in 1965 noted that Brown, who was 
introduced by an active Birch Society member, “had nothing but good to say about the 
Birch Society, disclaiming statements that they are anti-Negro and telling of the 
scholarships they offer to worthy Negro students,” another report noted in 1966 that 
“Mrs. Brown said that though her speaking tour is arranged by an affiliate of the John 
Birch Society in Belmont, Mass., she is not ‘supported’ by the society.” "“ Admittedly, 
this separation might have been a strategic decision by the John Birch Society, which 
routinely sought to hide the origins of its front groups, including TACT, SYLP (Support 


Your Local Police), and MOTOREDE (Movement To Restore Decency), by giving them 
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unusual names and by avoiding putting the “John Birch Society” label on public relations 
materials. The head of the TACT committee in Raleigh, Dr. LeRoy Allen, for instance 
“stated before the meeting that neither is TACT associated with the John Birch Society, 
though he said he and several other committee members have joined the society as 


individuals.” !* 


TACT, of course, was a JBS front group, and so Allen was being 
disingenuous at best. Still, Brown, Holmes, Schuyler, Yearling, and other African- 
American Americanists were not in any way under the control of the John Birch Society; 
these were not cults, and while these speakers acknowledged the intelligence and 
foresight of Robert Welch, they felt no particular need to take orders from him or any 
other Americanist leader. 

African-American Americanists defied conventional views of the John Birch 
Society and its allies because several of these Americanists pointedly spoke in favor of 
what they termed “true” civil rights, and also because they expressed pride in their race. 
Julia Brown, for instance, declared “I’m Negro and proud of my race. I was born in 
Atlanta and the only thing I hate about it is that King is from there too.” 146 Gerald 
Schomp recalled that when he met Brown, who was traveling the country as part of her 
American Opinion Speakers Bureau tour, at the airport in Florida he suggested that she 


sit in the middle seat of his VW station wagon for her own comfort. “She set her jaw 


firm,” Schomp remembered, “her eyes bulged like flamethrowers and she told me, ‘Tm 
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>147 The media in the communities 


not going to the back of anybody’s bus for anything. 
where African-American Americanists spoke also refused to allow audiences to forget 
the question of color; in one article, for instance, Brown was described as a “plump but 
neatly attractive matron of light complexion...” 

Of course not every African-American Americanist was as committed as was 
Brown to total racial equality. In his Thanksgiving message, for instance, Schuyler 
announced that African-Americans should be thankful “for what we have as a separate 
color caste and not sink in a swamp chasing butterflies of wishful thinking.” Schuyler 
argued that African-Americans should be enormously proud that only a century out of 
slavery “we are free enough to decide whether we want to remain alive, prolific, and 
prosperous or let our fate be decided by beatnik, demonic, and retardate followers of 
Marxist self-styled leaders, and thus be pushed into the fiery furnaces which have 


engulfed so many historic minorities.” "° 


Equality, Schuyler continued, was not the 
question; what was important was that African-Americans in the United States had better 
lives than they could have had anywhere else in the world — including in the African 
countries which, he noted, some African-Americans viewed with longing. “So let us be 
thankful this Thanksgiving Day,” Schuyler continued, 

that we have thus far survived the efforts of the Communist Conspiracy to 


disrupt and destroy social relationships and to promote a race war to 
enslave the freest and most prosperous nation on earth. Let us denounce 
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and repudiate the Marxist agitators and their attendant booboisie, and 
ensure our survival—which is our first concern.'”! 


Just as their race made them interesting speakers from the Americanist 
perspective, however, it was their race that opened them to criticisms from other African- 
Americans who believed that these African-American Americanists were knuckling 
under to the white power structure. On a 1968 episode of the popular conservative 
television talk show The Joe Pyne Show, for instance, when the Reverend E. Freeman 
Yearling appeared on the show opposite L.C. Wheeler, an African-American activist and 
a founding member of an organization called the “Black Cat Bones,” Wheeler repeatedly 
referred to Yearling as “the Reverend Doctor Colored Boy.” Yearling resisted being 
labeled a “Negro,” and tried to explain that he was a “black American” (presumably 
making the Americanist point that, in contrast to those rioting in the streets, “black 
Americans” were not stooges of the communists). “He’s a colored boy,” burst in 
Wheeler. “He’s a colored boy. He couldn’t call himself a “black man,’ because he’s 
speaking nothing black. So he couldn’t call himself a black man, but he could be a 
Negro.” After Yearling -speaking almost too calmly and quietly — insisted that the vast 
majority of the black people in the country would consider themselves “black 
Americans” Wheeler shot back “is the vast majority of the black men in this country with 
the John Birch Society, or is this just a scheme of yours to get with the big bucks?!” 
Other speakers, especially those who traveled around the country on speaking 


tours, also seem to have faced opposition and even the possibility of violence from within 
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the African-American community. In March of 1968 the FBI office in Dallas, where 
Julia Brown was scheduled to speak on “The Communist Connections of Martin Luther 
King,” reported to J. Edgar Hoover that “several Negro citizens have expressed concern . 
. . that young Negroes in Texarkana might react to the speech and cause a disturbance.” !®” 
In 1967 a similar report from the FBI office in Chicago reported that authorities had 
requested police coverage of a talk by Reverend Henry Mitchell, “due to possible 


»15 While it remains unclear 


picketing by Negro supporters of Martin Luther King. 
whether there was ever any serious threat to these speakers, or whether in fact the danger 
was being exaggerated by either the FBI or the TACT committees themselves in order to 
defame “supporters of Martin Luther King,” it is clear that the messages being delivered 
by African-American Americanists were so bizarre and so offensive (to many) that the 
reaction in the African-American community wavered among amusement, disgust, and 
anger. 

Reaction to appearances by these African-American Americanists, and 
particularly those Americanists such as Holmes, Brown, or Smith who made some claim 
to knowing how the communist movement worked, was mixed; different segments of 
society reacted with joy, acceptance, or outrage depending on their political beliefs. 

Some seized upon the words of these African-Americans to discredit leaders of the civil 
rights movement — and were, in the process, probably giving those words far more import 


than was actually the case. “When a thoroughly disgusted Negro woman, Julia Brown, 


denounced the Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth as ‘an enemy of my people’ last week, the 
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famous pastor of Revelation Baptist Church in Cincinnati called it quits,” announced a 
1966 editorial in The Richmond News Leader. “Behind the resignation is a story of the 
growing awareness of many Negroes that they have been exploited by the very leaders 
who promised to lead them out of ‘exploitation.’”'”” Still other responses confirmed that 
by enlisting African-American spokesmen (and spokeswomen) the Americanist Right 
had managed to confuse those racists who had viewed the John Birch Society and its 
allies as partners in the attempt to deny civil rights to African-Americans. “Never would 
[the John Birch Society] ever mention the Jewish involvement behind the communist 
conspiracy, nor was the issue of race ever brought up,” remembered the vicious racist and 
founder of the World Church of the Creator Ben Klassen, who was for years an active 
JBS member. “In fact, some of the speakers the JBS had on their roster were themselves 
niggers or Jews.”!°° 

Materials from the FBI’s files (particularly on TACT) point to some confusion 
from the non-Americanist public about how believable Holmes and Brown might be — 
and of course to the desires of Americanists to have the FBI and Hoover, whom they 
deeply respected, in some way signal approval of their beliefs and actions. In one 1966 
letter to the FBI, for instance (many such letters were addressed directly to Director 
Hoover), a California man included a copy of a flyer announcing one of Brown’s 
appearances, and asked for advice. “I would like to know if it is the truth, half truth, or 


outright lies,” the man explained. “I consider myself and family really loyal Americans 
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but do not like to be fooled . . . I could go on and on but would like to know who or what 
organization mails out TACT.”'”’ Also in 1966, a member of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill wrote to Attorney General 
Katzenbach expressing concern and even confusion about some of Brown’s wild 
allegations. “Mrs. Brown’s television comments were considerably more inflammatory 
than her newspaper comments,” he reported. “Among her many TV assertions was a 
somewhat garbled one the essence of which was that the Communist party . . . was 
influencing people to avail themselves of welfare programs which, if true, was presumed 
to be an “evil” act.”!°8 

Not only members of the public, but even government officials and elected 
representatives were confused by whether Brown and Holmes were spreading messages 
officially approved by the FBI. Also in 1966 North Carolina Congressman L.H. Fountain 
wrote to Hoover asking for any facts or information the FBI could provide on Brown. 
“Confidentially,” Fountain added in script at the bottom of the letter, “[s]everal 
constituency organizations (Negro) in my section would like to invite her to be heard, but 
want to know how responsible she is — really. L.H.F.”'” Letters like these demonstrate 
both the successful efforts by the John Birch Society and other Americanist organizations 


to confuse the relationship between TACT-style groups and Americanist organizations in 
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the public view, and also the willingness of certain areas of the country to accept weird 
and unlikely ideas such as the theory that the entire Civil rights movement was a 
communist plot, as long as those ideas were against the Civil Rights Act of 1964, school 
desegregation, and true legal equality for African-Americans in the South. 

At the same time that elected officials and ordinary Americans were writing to the 
FBI to seek more information on Americanist African-American speakers such as 
Holmes and Brown, Americanists themselves were reaching out to the FBI to ask for 
public recognition of the Americanist message. In a letter to Hoover in 1968, a member 
of the Winston-Salem TACT committee explained that his organization was trying to 
bring either Brown or Holmes to give a talk, and that while the TACT committee would 
not want to violate the FBI’s wish not to have the women identified as former undercover 
agents of the FBI, it was important for the TACT committee to be able to use this 
description in publicity materials. “Obviously the effectiveness of having speakers like 
Julia Brown and Lola Belle Holmes depends upon the audience realizing that they have 
unusual experience and knowledge, gained in an unusual, and sometimes dangerous way, 
in the service of their country,” explained the TACT member. Hoover’s objections, it 
turned out, were more about any description of the women as “ex-undercover agents,” 
because such language implied that the women had left the FBI because of ideological 
disagreement. “I would like to express once more, as I have in the past, my great 


appreciation for the Federal Bureau of Investigation,” the letter-writer concluded.' 
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In this letter the members of the Winston-Salem TACT were clearly looking, as 
many Americanists had before them, for approval from Hoover, the man who had written 
the (best-selling) book on communism in America. Although most Americanists never 
did understand why Hoover refrained from speaking out in support of the John Birch 
Society and its allies, Hoover was in fact deeply distrustful of the Americanist Right, and 
stated publicly that such amateur anti-communists were actually doing more harm than 
good for the United States’ cause. As a Bureau internal memo noted in June of 1966, 
“because of the extremely controversial nature of the John Birch Society, the Bureau does 
not wish to be exposed to possible charges that it is actively supporting or promoting the 


John Birch Society.” !®' 


Hoover, moreover, thought the Americanist theory that the entire 
Civil rights movement was a communist plot was ridiculous — though he did share some 
of the Americanists’ suspicions about Martin Luther King. The civil rights movement, 
Hoover wrote in the April 1965 FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, was “a great and too long 


neglected cause of human rights” in the United States.” 


The previous December, in a 
speech to the Pennsylvania Society and the Society of Pennsylvania Women, Hoover had 
declared that the American Civil rights movement “is not, and has never been dominated 
by the communists--because the overwhelming majority of civil rights leaders in this 
country, both Negro and white, have recognized and rejected communism as a menace to 


the freedoms of all.” 1% 
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Left without a clear public statement from Hoover expressing his approval of the 
Americanist Right, Americanists resorted to attempts to link key Americanists to 
reputable government agencies, and especially the FBI, in order to give some patina of 
official sanction to the actions and statements of Americanist speakers. Smoot was thus 
routinely described as Hoover’s former administrative assistant, and Holmes and Brown 
were described as former FBI undercover agents, though in fact they were just civilians 
who had joined communist groups and provided information to the FBI in exchange for 
remuneration. In fact, all the information the FBI would reveal about Holmes and Brown 
— and basically all of the information that they included on confidential internal memos — 
was of the sort that Hoover included in a 1966 letter in response to an inquiry. “Mrs. 
Julia Brown furnished information on subversive activists to the FBI on a confidential 
basis from 1951 to 1960,” Hoover’s letter read. “Although she was not an employee of 
this Bureau, she was compensated for her service. In keeping with my long-standing 


policy, I cannot comment further concerning Mrs. Brown.” "®t 


The New England Rally for God, Family, and Country 


Ambiguous Americanist attitudes toward race, and the tension within Americanist 
organizations between, on the one hand, those who criticized the civil rights movement 
and the riots without attacking African-Americans, and on the other hand, those who 
focused on the supposed inferiority and venality of African-Americans as the most basic 


problem, can also be seen in the history of the New England Rally for God, Family, and 
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Country. The rallies, which in the 1960s were among the most significant Americanist 
events in the country for over a decade, brought together Americanists from all over the 
United States, and even the world. For several days each year they gathered in Boston to 
hear speakers, buy and distribute literature, and simply associate with like-minded 
Americans. The history of the rallies demonstrates that even while Americanist ideology 
specifically rejected racism, Americanist events organized by individuals could foster 
atmospheres uncomfortable for minorities such as African-Americans or Jews. 

Like many Americanist organizations such as the John Birch Society, which 
showcased African-American Americanists and which banned open racism in its 
chapters, the New England Rally seemed on the surface open and welcoming to African- 
Americans. On several occasions, for instance, African-American speakers and panels 
addressed the audience, often tackling the questions of civil rights legislation and “Black 
Power.” Despite the seemingly collegial atmosphere, however, observers of the event 
nevertheless noted that the Rally was not as open and welcoming as it tried to pretend. 
“A current of racism runs through many of the speeches,” wrote Stephen Zorn for The 
Boston Globe in 1966, “and appears even more plainly in the literature being distributed 
by 50 rightwing groups at the rally.”!°° 

Perhaps it was the slightly unsavory reputation of the Rally, or perhaps it was 
simply liberal or mainstream rejection of Americanists, but for whatever reason the Rally 
was picketed several times by protestors. A number of these protesters had direct links to 
civil rights organizations, or organizations headed or operated by African-Americans. In 


1963, for instance, the event was picketed by the NAACP, the American Veterans 
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Committee, the Congress on Racial Equality, the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
the Greater Boston Ministerial Alliance, the Greater Boston Labor Council, and the AFL- 
CIO. In 1963, before the escalating civic violence of the mid-to-late 1960s had changed 
the nature of public protests in the United States, the protestors chose to abandon their 
picket relatively early in the afternoon. According to Melnea Cass, the president of the 
Boston branch of the NAACP, “It was getting dark. Some men came out and were 
yelling. We didn’t want to cause any incidents.”'® Such restraint by both sides would 
gradually vanish over the next decade. 

The illusion of racial toleration and acceptance at the New England Rally was 
shattered by several incidents that demonstrated that African-Americans were not held in 
high regard by the Rally’s organizers. In 1970, the Young Americans for Freedom 
(YAF) boycotted the Rally because the organizers had invited Lester Maddox to speak. 
“We have no intention whatsoever of associating with racists or racism,” the twenty-one 
year old chairman of the Massachusetts YAF explained to the Globe.” A more amusing 
incident came in 1969, when the entire panel for a civil rights seminar entitled “Who 
Speaks for the Negro People?” failed to appear. °° A far more serious incident occurred 
two years later when Therman Toon, a Black television cameraman, was “knocked to the 
floor, kicked, and kneed . . . by several men” at the 9" Annual Rally. One of Toon’s 


assailants reportedly exclaimed during the attack that he was participating, “because I am 
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a patriot.” "9 The Rally was clearly troubled by racial divisions — far more so than was 
the John Birch Society or the Americanist Right as a whole. 

While the Society’s New England leaders were more willing to accept and 
embrace moderate anti-Semitism and racism than were active Birchers elsewhere in the 
country, like the national Society they too drew the line at more virulent forms of 
extremism. In 1967 the Rally was electrified by rumors of American Nazi Party 
participation. “Mineographed [sic] sheets bearing the rally’s insignia had [mys]tery 
speaker’ [sic] to be American Nazi Party leader George Lincoln Rockwell, and 
announced his subject as ‘Yellow Niggers and Red Jews,” reported The Boston Globe in 
1967.1” Rally Chairman Colonel Laurence Bunker, a former wartime aide to General 
Douglas MacArthur and member of the JBS National Council, responded quickly and 
decisively to the rumors. “Mr. Rockwell’s presence is not expected,” declared the aging 


officer. “He was not invited, and he is not welcome if he gets here.” 


Conclusion 


Sociologist Seymour Martin Lipset had noted in 1964 that “the current crop of 
radical rightists seems to understand this difference between religious prejudice, anti- 


elitism, and anti-Communism,” and that most of them “consciously and explicitly 
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abstain” from expressing racism or bigotry. 


Lipset was absolutely correct, but he 
failed to acknowledge both the tensions that remained in Americanist attitudes toward 
race and racism and the odd and untenable position some Americanists inhabited as 
simultaneous promoters of racial harmony and opponents of federal desegregation and 
the mass Civil rights movement. The true story was far more complicated than Lipset, 
contemporary observers of the John Birch Society and the Americanist Right, or 
historians writing since the period have fully realized. 

Clearly the Americanist Right was not entirely divorced from racism; as has been 
demonstrated in this chapter, a number of Americanist leaders, writers, and thinkers 
either seemed to harbor or express racial prejudices or, in some cases, outright hardcore 
racist ideas. Although leaders such as Robert Welch denounced racism as a communist 
plot, moreover, Welch’s own John Birch Society occasionally provided a haven for 
known racists and demonstrated a reluctance to cancel the memberships even of 
admitted, committed racists, so long as there was the possibility that they might keep 
their racism away from Society meetings and campaigns. Contemporary critics of the 
Americanist Right were thus in some sense correct when they portrayed the John Birch 
Society and its allies as havens for racism and as agreeing ideologically with 
organizations like the Ku Klux Klan. While Americanists continually spoke about not 
falling into the communist trap of hating all African-Americans, some Americanists did 
indeed fall into a trap — one of their own making — and as a result the Society and other 


Americanist organizations had the whiff of racist corruption about them. 
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Despite this, however, the fact remains that much of the Americanist Right 
worked hard to combat open and particularly egregious racism: while the Society allowed 
some racists to remain members, it ejected others as quickly as it could identify them; 
while Americanists initially welcomed intelligent, effective thinkers and leaders such as 
Ben Klassen and Revilo Oliver, Americanists also created an atmosphere in which those 
leaders found themselves increasingly isolated from the majority by their particularly 
unsavory views. Indeed, the anger and disbelief of men like Klassen and Oliver 
demonstrates how confusing the Americanist position on race was even to men who spent 
years affiliated with the John Birch Society and its allies. Klassen and Oliver, who 
perhaps felt that they had joined an organization dedicated, as they were, to unmasking 
the Jewish roots of the conspiracy or preventing African-Americans from achieving 
equality, found that rather than functioning as covers for racism and bigotry the John 
Birch Society and its allies were truly and actually dedicated to exposing what members 
believed was a worldwide communist conspiracy. While concern about African- 
Americans, Jews, and other minorities might have been part of that effort, racism itself 
never became the driving force behind Americanist ideology. As a result, Americanist 
anti-communist organizations could never be comfortable places for committed, fanatical 
racial thinkers. 

In the end, while the John Birch Society certainly counted racists among its 
members, racism was not a defining characteristic of the organization, of its mission, or 
of its message. The members of the John Birch Society, and the Americanist audiences 
who went to hear Fred Schwarz, Julia Brown, Lola Belle Holmes, or the Reverend E. 


Freeman Yearling, or who devoured columns and books by Dan Smoot, George 
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Schuyler, Clarence Manion, Westbrook Peglar, and Phyllis Schlafly, really were focused 
on defeating the menace of worldwide communism. They happened to believe that the 
communists were inordinately powerful and well-organized, and that communist agents 
intent on destroying the American way of life had infiltrated both the United States 
government and American society. These agents, they further believed, were behind 
efforts to negate the constitution by eliminating states’ rights in favor of federal power, as 
the Supreme Court had arguably done in the 1954 Brown v. Board ruling. In Americanist 
eyes, these communist agents were also behind efforts to create racial turmoil in the 
South and racial tension throughout the country by sending in agitators to anger African- 
Americans, who (Americanists believed) had never been particularly bothered by 
segregation, at a time when the inequalities of the Jim Crow system were lessening all on 
their own. Finally, Americanists believed, these communist agents were behind efforts to 
radicalize and militarize the African-American population and convince African- 
Americans that they should take out what Americanists viewed as unjustified anger by 
rioting in the streets and burning the cities. 

While these Americanist beliefs seemed on the surface to rank Americanists with 
the members of the Ku Klux Klan, the Liberty Lobby, the White Citizens’ Councils, the 
National States Rights Party, or even the American Nazi Party, in fact the Americanists 
were different. In an odd way the Americanists were true egalitarians: they did not care 
about religion or color, but instead cared simply about beliefs and ideology. The irony is 
that it was in part exactly this egalitarianism that left Americanist organizations open to 
accusations of racism: because it seemed so unlikely that anyone could oppose Brown v. 


Board, Martin Luther King, and the entire Civil rights movement without being racist 
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(and perhaps because observers really could not believe that Americanists truly thought 
that the government and the civil rights movement were being controlled by Soviet 
puppeteers), Americans concluded that Americanists were either attempting to 
camouflage their racism in the rhetoric of anti-communism or were advocating beliefs 
with some other Machiavellian motive in mind. 

Most Americanists knew, or at least believed, that their ideas about forced 
desegregation, the civil rights movement, the communist leanings of Martin Luther King, 
and the communist origins of the riots in the cities were not racist, and as a result a 
number of Americanists were anxious or even desperate to make the American public see 
what they themselves saw so clearly. Americanists truly believed that by continuing to 
speak out, to hold rallies and meetings, and to distribute flyers and pamphlets, they could 
convince Americans to look beyond shallow accusations of racism and instead see that 
Americanists were committed to the sanctity of the Constitution and to victory in the 
worldwide struggle for individual freedom. Of course, Americanists were generally 
unable to convince the majority of Americans that the membership of organizations such 
as the John Birch Society was not composed simply of racists and bigots, perhaps 
because Americanist theories and ideas seemed so bizarre and so far from any 
recognizable reality that Americans automatically distrusted anything that arrived in the 
mail with a JBS stamp. Nonetheless, convinced of their own rectitude, hopeful that their 
fellow Americans would come to realize the truth, and dedicated to their own sometimes- 
radical interpretations of the ideals of liberty and freedom, Americanists continued to 
shout their beliefs about race and civil rights to an increasingly critical and skeptical 


nation. 


CHAPTER 9 


Suspicion and Support 
Ambiguous Americanist Views of Jews, Zionism, and Anti-Semitism 


Each of our members not only has his own religious faith, which every other member 
respects; but, in all except an insignificant percentage of cases, each member derived that 
very sense of morality with which we are concerned from his own personal faith as its 
foundation .. . We seek no doctrinal union, which inevitably means a sacrifice of some 
parts of each personal faith, but exactly the opposite: Simple cooperation and mutual 
support, between men and women of good will and good conscience, in forwarding those 
moral purposes which are held in common by them all, and which joint purposes are 


made stronger and more resolute by the very depth of their respective faiths. 


“We should urge that Communism be outlawed, and the Anti-Defamation 
League, B’Nai Brith, American Jewish Congress and Jewish Committee outlawed also. 
Zionism should be outlawed,” declared John Birch Society member Henry N. Norsen of 
Dobbs Ferry, New York, in his November 1961 ““Member’s Monthly Message” (MMM) 
to the JBS’s headquarters in Belmont, Massachusetts. “The extensive study of this evil . . 
. of Communism,” he continued, “point [sic] to one root: Jewry. We have to face up to it 
... Truth must out! This thing is the anti-Christ . . . we should avoid Satan and not 
associate with him; that is, keep the Jews out of our Gov’t, Lodges, N ation.”” While this 
overtly anti-Semitic message itself might not seem surprising coming from a member of 
an ultra-conservative organization whose leaders sought to expose what they believed 


was a vast international conspiracy to control the world and whose activities were 
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routinely profiled in such Anti-Defamation League (ADL) publications as Danger on the 
Right and Report on the John Birch Society and Its Allies, the Society’s response might 
seem extremely surprising.” “Ts this guy (man and wife) anti-Semitic or what???” wrote 
one MMM Department worker in disbelief or amusement on an attached memo to Dr. 
Francis X. Gannon, the Society’s Director of Research. “He’s a wild man!” agreed 
Gannon in a penciled note.“ Thomas Hill, the JBS's Director of Field Activities, 
ultimately wrote a letter to Norsen and his wife to explain that the Society was severing 
its ties with the couple. “We feel that it is best for both parties concerned if your 
applications for membership in the John Birch Society be revoked at this time,” Hill 
explained. “We are trying to bring together all men of good will and good conscience to 
work to save this great country of ours from complete annihilation by the International 
Communist Conspiracy ... we wish you well in all of your worthwhile patriotic 
activities.” 

Norsen’s complaints, and the reaction they engendered from amused and aghast 
Society staff members, suggest that the Birch Society, which had been described in a 
March 1961 story in Time as being “barely a goose step away from the formation of goon 


squads,” was less easily stereotyped on the question of anti-Semitism than contemporary 
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critics believed.° In fact, contrary to common perceptions of the Americanist Right, 
while some Americanists were definitely racial bigots and anti-Semites, many 
Americanists openly rejected anti-Semitism as an ideology and officially welcomed Jews 
into their organizations. (In much the same way, many Americanists explicitly rejected 
racism and welcomed African-Americans as members of groups such as the John Birch 
Society and Christian Anti-Communism Crusade.’) Some influential Americanist 
leaders, most notably the Birch Society’s Robert Welch and the CACC’s Fred Schwarz, 
even went out of their way to try to recruit Jewish members, to denounce anti-Semitism 
as a communist plot, to eject notorious and dedicated anti-Semites from their 
organizations, and to celebrate such Jewish anti-communist and anti-Zionist speakers and 
writers as Willi Schlamm, Julius Epstein, Alfred Kohlberg, Alfred M. Lilienthal, and 
Rabbi Max Merritt. At the same time, however, even while they rejected ideological 
anti-Semitism itself, or any suggestion that Jews were in fact behind the great Communist 
conspiracy, Americanist organizations and leaders took seemingly-anti-Semitic positions 
by vilifying organizations such as the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) and the American 
Jewish Congress, by denouncing in virulent terms the State of Israel and the ideology of 
Zionism, and by harboring (for a time at least) such extremist anti-Semites as Revilo P. 
Oliver, a tenured professor of Classics at the University of Illinois, Merwin K. Hart, the 
president of the National Economic Council, Willis Carto, the founder of the Liberty 


Lobby, Ben Klassen, the founder of the World Church of the Creator, and William L. 
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Pierce, the founder of the National Alliance and the author of the popular racist novel The 
Turner Diaries.” 

In fact, the Americanist positions on issues of Judaism and anti-Semitism were 
complex and confusing, and, rather than being smokescreens behind which Americanists 
could subscribe to the hatred of Jews, apparently reflected true ambivalence among 
Americanist leaders and activists. The Americanists’ vilification of the Anti-Defamation 
League, for instance, did not stem from a belief that the ADL's mission of opposing anti- 
Semitism was misguided, but instead from their belief that the ADL itself was working 
for the communists by opposing Americanist leaders and organizations. Americanists, in 
fact, believed that the ADL was encouraging anti-Semitism by attacking as “anti- 
Semites” those with whom the Anti-Defamation League's leaders disagreed politically. 
While they denounced Zionism and the State of Israel, they did so not because they 
thought that Israel’s creation was part of a larger Jewish conspiracy to control the world, 
but rather because they rejected Israel’s avowed socialism, thought that America’s 
support for Israel had driven the far more populous and strategically important oil- 
bearing Arab nations, which had once been friends to the United States, into the Soviet 
camp, and believed that Israeli politicians Golda Meir and David Ben-Gurion had forced 
the United States into an untenable and weakened position on the world stage. While 
Americanists provided a temporary ideological home for some of the most notorious anti- 
Semites of the twentieth century, they did so not because they supported the denigration 


and vilification of Jews or because they generally agreed with the anti-Semitism of such 
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men as Oliver, Hart, Carto, Pierce, and Klassen, but instead because they liked the 
energy, enthusiasm, and intelligence these men initially brought to the Americanist 
movement and because they agreed with these anti-Semites’ dedicated and even fanatical 
opposition to communism. 

By attempting to use anti-Semitic-like theories about international conspiracies to 
recruit new members, by denouncing the State of Israel and Zionism itself as tools of the 
communists, by downplaying the extent and virulence of anti-Semitism in the United 
States, and especially by occasionally welcoming or supporting anti-Communists who 
also held anti-Semitic ideas, Americanists opened themselves to accusations of full- 
blown anti-Semitism. American Jews in particular were wary of the Society and its 
allies, being unpleasantly familiar with organizations and individuals attempting to mask 
anti-Semitism by describing themselves as “anti-Zionist” or as being against 
“international bankers” or “international financiers” — often code words for Jews. While 
many contemporaries and historians have accordingly portrayed all Americanists as 
hardcore anti-Semites, or at least as being largely driven by anti-Semitic ideas, such 
portrayals are incomplete and insufficiently nuanced. In fact, actual Americanist 
attitudes towards Jews and ideologies about anti-Semitism were both far more complex 
and ambiguous and far less concrete than was understood by critics (and even some 
supporters) of Americanist organizations and their members, and reflected the great 


ambivalence in Americanist ranks on these issues. 


Contemporary and Historical Perceptions of Americanist Anti-Semitism 
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Contemporaries, including journalists and historians writing about the 
Americanist Right, both in the 1960s and 1970s and more recently, have disagreed 
strongly on the question of the degree to which Americanism was powered by and 
founded upon some form of anti-Semitism. Of course, much of the scholarship on 
Americanism from the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s is highly polemical, and certainly many 
of those writing about Americanist organizations during those years were seeking further 
to paint or confirm Americanists as extremists by linking them with anti-Semitic values. 
Still, many of these observers noticed that the question was far more complex than it 
would have been had they been discussing primarily and overtly racist organizations such 
as the Ku Klux Klan and American Nazi Party. 

As it had with so many other issues on the Americanist Right, the John Birch 
Society played a central role in the Americanist debates over what place anti-Semitism 
should have in Americanist ideology and what relationship, if any, might exist between 
the international communist conspiracy and world Jewry. Questions about and 
allegations of rampant anti-Semitism continued to plague the Birch Society from shortly 
after its founding in 1958 — this despite the fact that Welch, the unquestioned leader of 
the Society, openly and loudly spoke against anti-Semitism, announced that anti-Semites 
were either communist agents or communist dupes, and declared that the John Birch 
Society would never become anti-Semitic as long as he was in charge. “Welch was 
forced to deny charges of anti-Semitism on several occasions,” noted David Bennett in 


The Party of Fear in 1988. “If the founder had once characterized Jewish leaders to [sic] 
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the Communist party as ‘traitors to their race,’ he personally avoided religious slurs, yet 


anti-Semitic passages by other contributors did appear in many Birch publications.” "° 


Despite being personally and deeply opposed to the “radical right” — an antipathy 
reflected in the title of one of their books — Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Forster 


published several reasonably balanced books on the John Birch Society and its allies for 


1 


the Anti-Defamation League.'' Epstein and Forster argued that the Birch Society was 


not inherently anti-Semitic, but that it knowingly sought support from those who shared 
anti-Semitic views. “Always a refuge for suspicious minds, the John Birch Society has 
been plagued by the problem of religious bigotry — by anti-Semitism, in, particular — 
since it was founded,” they wrote in their 1964 bestseller, Danger on the Right. 


Welch himself is not an anti-Semite, and anti-Semitism is not part of his 
Society's program and never has been. It is not startling, however, that 
these hatreds have been a chronic problem for the Birch Society. 
Organizations of the Far Right, past and present, have always been 
magnets for anti-Semites and have frequently been tainted by anti- 
Semitism . . . Welch and other leaders of the Radical Right have a blind 
spot that makes it possible for some anti-Semites and a degree of anti- 
Jewishness to creep into the membership and activities of their 
organization .. . Though Welch voiced his concern, awareness of the 
problem was insufficient to keep his organization clean. "° 


Epstein and Forster elaborated upon these views in their 1966 Report on the John Birch 
Society, noting that “[t]he John Birch Society has had a continuing problem with anti- 


Semites attracted to its fold.” “Welch and his Society,” they added, “have a lack of 


1 David H. Bennett, The Party of Fear (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1988), 317. 


'! While their books were somewhat balanced, Epstein and Forster clearly viewed Americanist 
organizations and individuals as threats. Their publisher agreed: in 1967, Random House advertised The 
Radical Right: Report on the John Birch Society and its Allies in Commentary magazine by promising 
“Documented: The sinister past . . . The dangerous present . . . the alarming future of THE RADICAL 
RIGHT.” Commentary, September 1967, 106. 
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alertness — a kind of blind spot — about the activities in which [anti-Semitic Birchers] 
have been engaged . . .”"° 

Much of the criticism of the Society from more informed sources (including all of 
the offices of the ADL) in the mid-to-late 1960s echoed Forster’s and Epstein’s 
conclusions that Welch, whatever his personal views, had a serious problem on his hands 
with the presence of anti-Semitism in the Society. In 1967, for instance, Marie A. Pullo, 
a graduate student in Education at East Stroudsburg State College in Pennsylvania, wrote 
a thesis on the Birch Society in which she announced that she was going to “attempt to 
prove that the Society is being plagued by religious bigots, although this claim is refuted 
by Welch and Society leaders.” “Although Welch himself is extremely tolerant of all 
religious beliefs,” Pullo added, “there are several local leaders and members of the 
Society who have been proved to be dedicated anti-Semites. Much to the dismay of 
Welch, the problem of religious bigotry and, in particular, anti-Semitism, is creeping into 
the Society’s internal structure.”'” As part of her research, Pullo solicited comments 
from prominent Jewish leaders. Those who responded seemed to agree with Pullo’s 
conclusion that while the Society was not itself consciously anti-Semitic, it was 
essentially infested by anti-Semites, and was not truly welcoming to the larger Jewish 
community. “I was careful to make mention of the fact that we didn’t accuse them of 
such intention (anti-Semitism), but that they had attracted a lunatic fringe,” Samuel 


Gabor, the Regional Director (Philadelphia) of the Anti-Defamation League, explained as 





' Epstein and Forster, Report on the John Birch Society and Its Allies, 1966, 128-131. 


'* Marie A Pullo, “The John Birch Society And the Radical Right” (M.Ed. thesis, East Stroudsburg State 
College, East Stroudsburg, PA, January, 1967), abstract, 1. 
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he described a conversation he had had with a Birch Society leader.'® Jack Sher, the 
Director of the Jewish Community Center, Easton, Pennsylvania, wrote to Pullo, 
declaring, “We don’t claim that the Society is anti-Semitic, but it has attracted to it a 
great many of the rabble rousers and anti-Semites in this country . ..”!’ One Jewish 
leader, Dr. Murray Friedman of the Institute of Human Relations of the American Jewish 
Committee, addressed the question of whether the Birchers welcomed Jews, noting that 
“there are even Jewish Birch Society members, but these in the main are a fringe who 
think that by association they can prove how patriotic they are.”!® 

This conclusion, that the Birch Society rejected anti-Semitism but had a problem 
with anti-Semites, was prominently advanced not just by the Anti-Defamation League, 
but also by authors in such leading Jewish periodicals as Commentary magazine, which 
was published by the American Jewish Committee. Writing in Commentary in 1961, for 
instance, Alan F. Westin noted that “repeated charges have been made that the Society is 
a genteel endorser of anti-Semitic persons and literature.” !? “All the evidence available 
at the moment suggests the presence of a certain ambivalence in the Birch Society on the 
matter of anti-Semitism,” Westin concluded, noting that Welch had recommended to his 
readers such anti-Semitic publications as Russell Maguire’s American Mercury and 
Merwin K. Hart’s Economic Council Newsletter. “Welch himself seems to be personally 
without bias toward Jews, and he wants the Society to reflect this position. Yet there is 
$ Samuel Gabor to Puilo, July 19, 1966, cited in ibid, 30. 


7 Jack Sher to Pullo, July 2, 1966, cited in ibid, 30-31. 


8 Dr. Murray Friedman of New York to Pullo, August 4, 1966, cited in ibid, 31. 
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no doubt that some local leaders and members are well-known anti-Semites . . . Probably, 
Welch will continue to allow some light flirtation with the more sophisticated anti- 
Semitic spokesmen.””” 

One of the more cogent analyses of anti-Semitism in the Birch Society 
unfortunately comes from a source of indeterminate accuracy. As noted in chapter 7, in 
1970, a man claiming to be the former professional regional head of the Birch Society in 
Florida published a book entitled Birchism Was My Business under the pseudonym 
“Gerald Schomp.””' In his book, “Schomp” noted that he had ultimately left the Society 
in part because of its refusal to take action against acknowledged anti-Semites. “The 
Society . . . went through the motions of speaking out against anti-Semitism.” Schomp 
noted. 

However, the key sentence in their reply was, “We cannot retain anyone if 

they decide to spread such views.’ (emphasis mine.) There’s the problem. 

While the Society has denounced anti-Semitism for public consumption, it 

endures anti-Semitic and racist members as long as they don’t “spread 

such views,’ or publicly embarrass the organization. 

Perhaps more damningly, Schomp suggested that one of the reasons why Welch 
began talking in 1966 about what he described as a larger conspiracy that in fact 
overshadowed the international communist conspiracy was to encourage anti-Semites to 


join the Society. Welch coined the term “The Insiders” to describe the shadowy forces 


which he linked with the Illuminati and the Freemasons and which were, he insisted, 


2 Westin, “The John Birch Society: Fundamentalism on the Right,” 102-103. Also cited in the Twelfth 
Report on the California Senate Factfinding Subcommittee on Un-American Activities, 1963, 38. Westin’s 
article was later reprinted as “The John Birch Society (1962)” in Daniel Bell’s The Radical Right (1964). 

*! Gerald Schomp, Birchism Was My Business (London: The MacMilllan Company, 1970). 
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using Communism as a tool to further a conspiracy hundreds of years old. “The Insider 
concept pleases the general membership,” Schomp noted. “One of Welch’s main 
problems has been that some Birchers pressure him to ‘tell it like it is’ and expose 
Communism as a Jewish plot. The Insider conspiracy serves as a convenient sop to these 
people. They use ‘Insider’ as a synonym for the ‘Zionists’ they preach are the root of all 
the world’s problems.” 

Not all contemporary observers agreed with writers such as Epstein, Forster, and 
Westin, and officials such as Gabor and Sher, that the Birch Society truly attempted to 
combat anti-Semitism in its ranks; some have leaned toward Schomp’s somewhat more 
condemnatory contention that anti-Semitism was an important force in the Society. In his 
1966 Peddlers of Fear, for instance, Milton A. Waldor, the 1965 National Commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the USA and a New Jersey State Senator, cautioned that 
“Welch has been understandably careful during the eight-year formative era of the 
Society. He has carefully avoided acts or statements which might ultimately brand him 
and the Society as overt anti-Semites. Behind this thinly-veiled façade of self- 
righteousness, however, the record points up an entirely different story. Welch simply 
considers Jews, Judaism, and anti-Semitism as part and parcel of a great Communist 


l 24 
conspiracy.” 


Waldor went on to suggest that Welch, given his monolithic control of the 
Society, must have been aware of what he called the “rampant” presence of anti-Semitic 


literature in American Opinion bookstores, and the “prolific” production of hate 


literature. “Considering . . . the absolute power of Robert Welch over all the activities of 
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the Society,” he argued, “little credence can be given the paper-thin apologetics that such 
material is immediately discontinued as it is brought to light.” 

Waldor’s comments, coming from a political figure and national Jewish leader, 
represented a stinging indictment of the Birch Society on the grounds that it was a hate 
organization. “Simply stated,” he concluded, “the John Birch Society has become a safe 
harbor for anti-Semites. It condones anti-Semitism and anti-Semites, providing them 
with captive audiences to present their warped and unsound views on the national loyalty 


and integrity of the Jew and Judaism.” *° 


Despite noting that “careful examination . . . 
reveal[s] a weirdly mixed posture as an official position of the Society on anti-Semitism,” 
however, Waldor appears to have gone too far in condemning the Society.” While it 
seems clear that the Society had a problem with infiltration by anti-Semites it is also clear 
(and was certainly clear by 1966) that Welch and his Society officers would not abide 
open and flagrant anti-Semitism and anti-Semitic proselytizing and were not, in fact, 
producing “hate literature.” Welch did believe that Jews had played a key role in the 
Russian revolution, and did believe that Zionism had helped to spawn the communist 
conspiracy, but he also believed that Jews had been made scapegoats by the communists 
and that by the middle of the twentieth century there were no longer any surviving traces 
of a Zionist conspiracy. Waldor declared that Welch did not hold any conviction “that 


anti-Semitism itself is evil and damaging to Society” — but in fact, Welch routinely made 


such comments as part of his larger argument that anti-Semitism itself was a creation and 
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a tool of the international communist conspiracy.” Some observers went even further 
than did Waldor; there was, for instance, the 1961 Time article on “The Americanists” in 
which the authors referred to one of Welch’s books as “his Mein Kampf’ and argued that 
many conservatives “feel that [the Society’s] militant words and thoughts are barely a 


goose step away from the formation of goon squads.” 


While it was certainly not 
unusual to hear Birchers complaining that their organization and ideas had been 
“smeared” by a liberal, pro-Communist press, in fact unsubstantiated rumors of 
institutional anti-Semitism did indeed spread quickly and easily in media stories. 

The Birch Society had another problem apart from proving to journalists and 
sociologists that the Society did not condone anti-Semitism: convincing the American 
public that the Society itself was not simply a new front-organization for neo-Nazis and 
anti-Semites. Despite the fact that many informed contemporaries recognized that the 
Society, and Welch himself, specifically opposed anti-Semitism, public opinion about the 
Birchers was shaped by allegations in the form of news stories, public opinion polls, and 
even popular songs that the Birchers and their Americanist allies were either anti-Semitic 
or welcomed anti-Semites. In one song, for instance, Bob Dylan’s 1962 Talkin’ John 
Birch (which later became Talkin’ John Birch Paranoid Blues), a JBS member was 
portrayed as announcing “Well we all agree with Hitler's views/Although he killed six 


million Jews/It don't matter too much if he was a fascist/At least you can't say he was a 


communist.” In the same song, Dylan’s fictitious Bircher also declared “To my 
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knowledge there's just one man/That's really a true American: George Lincoln 
Rockwell.”*° 

Interestingly, this song, because of its subject matter, was deemed so hard-edged 
that it was removed from Dylan’s breakout album (The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan) before 
the album’s 1962 release. Dylan later made national headlines with Talkin’ John Birch in 
May of 1963 when he walked off of the set of the Ed Sullivan Show after the dress 
rehearsal when (against Sullivan’s wishes) CBS executives forbid the 21-year-old singer 
from performing such a “controversial” song.’ Dylan refused ever to appear on the 
show, though he remained friendly with Sullivan himself. The song was available on 
outtakes from the 1962 recording sessions, and it was certainly known by audiences, 
though Dylan didn’t perform it in a large venue until his 1964 Halloween concert at 
Philharmonic Hall (now Avery Fisher Hall) in New York. The title, Talkin’ John Birch 
Paranoid Blues, “now seemed to cover the craven mainstream media as well as the right- 
wing extremists who were currently thumping their tubs for their favorite, Senator 
Goldwater,” remembered historian Sean Wilentz, who was in the audience that night. “It 
was a thrilling moment . . . getting to hear what CBS had forbidden the nation to hear 
while also exulting in our own political righteousness against the forces of fear and 


blacklisting.” ” 


3 Bob Dylan, “Talkin’ John Birch Paranoid Blues,” April 24, 1962, The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan Outakes. 
Not all recordings of this song used the same lyrics, and a number did not in fact include lyrics about 
Hitler. 


3! Val Adams, “Satire on Birch Society Barred from Ed Sullivan’s TV Show,” New York Times, May 14, 
1963. 
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Songs such as Dylan’s Talkin’ John Birch and the Chad Mitchell Trio’s The John 
Birch Society, along with journalistic reports of the Society’s supposed links to 
individuals such as George Lincoln Rockwell, the head of the American Nazi Party, 
helped convince the American public that the John Birch Society was a hotbed of anti- 
Semitism. Results from public opinion polls during the late 1960s and through the 1970s 
demonstrate that, though Jews were far more likely to see anti-Semitism in the Society 
than was the public as a whole, Americans generally viewed the JBS as increasingly anti- 
Semitic. In an April 1969 poll in New York, for instance, researchers found that just over 
three-quarters of Jews surveyed felt that there was at least some Anti-Semitism in the 
Society (18.1% of those polled were “not sure”).*> Two national surveys conducted in 
the mid-1970s as part of a continuing series of surveys on the Middle East and anti- 
Semitism found that an even higher percentage of Jews now viewed the Society as anti- 
Semitic — perhaps in part because of the JBS's support in 1972 for independent 
presidential candidates such as George Wallace and John Schmitz. In December of 1974, 
researchers found that over 85% of Jews surveyed thought the Society was at least 
somewhat anti-Semitic, and three-quarters of national leaders and half of all those 18 and 


older agreed.” In December of 1975, researchers found that the numbers had shifted 





33 Harris 1969 New York City racial and religious survey, study number 1925. Downloaded November 
2002 from the Odum Institute at http://cgi.irss.unc.edu/cgi-bin/POLL/search.poll.cgi. The survey found that 
59.5% of Jews believed that there was “A Lot” of anti-Semitism in the Society, that 16.5% felt that there 
was “Some not a lot,” and that only 5.9% felt that there was “almost none.” 


%* December 1974 Harris Middle East and anti-Semitism survey, study number 2437. Downloaded 
November 2002 from the Odum Institute at http://cgi.irss.unc.edu/cgi-bin/POLL/search.poll.cgi. 68.8% of 
Jews surveyed believed that there was “A Lot” of anti-Semitic feeling in the John Birch Society, that 16.7% 
believed that there was “Some, Not A Lot,” and that only 3.8% believed that there was “almost none.” In 
contrast, 49% of national leaders and 29.9% of those 18 and older surveyed believed that there was “A Lot” 
of anti-Semitic feeling in the John Birch Society, while 10.2% and 11.6% respectively believed that there 
was “almost none.” 10.7% of Jews, 14.8% of national leaders, and 35.7% of all those 18-years-old and 
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even further, and that almost 90% of Jews surveyed thought the Society was at least 
somewhat anti-Semitic, while more than three-quarters of national leaders and half of all 
those 18 and older agreed.” By September of 1980, just months before the election of 
Ronald Reagan, these numbers had shifted again, with almost 60% of non-Jews agreeing 
that the Society harbored at least some anti-Semitism." It seems likely that these 
statistics reflect more than simply concern about the John Birch Society itself. For years, 
songs, articles, and books had portrayed the Birch Society to the American public as 
being the controlling organization of the Americanist Right; in some sense, then, public 
opinion about the Society, and beliefs that anti-Semitism flourished in the Society, 
represented public opinion about the Americanist Right as a whole, and the beliefs that 
anti-Semitism and Americanism were inextricably linked. 

In examining the Birch Society’s record on anti-Semitism, it is important to 


consider the fact that the Society itself changed rather dramatically over the almost three 


older were “not sure” how much anti-Semitism was in the Society. Sample sizes for Jews, national leaders, 
and those 18-and-older were 505, 488, and 2841 respectively. 
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national leaders, and those 18-and-older were 510, 401, and 2827 respectively. 


3% September 1980 Harris Survey on the Arab-Israeli Conflict, study no. 804011. Downloaded November 
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23.4% of non-Jews (most Jews who responded believed that the Society was extremely anti-Semitic.) 
10.9% of Jews and 32.8% of non-Jews were not sure how much anti-Semitism was in the Society. 
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decades between 1958 and 1985, when Robert Welch died and the Society passed into 
other hands. Itis possible that anti-Semitism became more prevalent in the Society as the 
Birchers found themselves increasingly marginalized through the late 1960s and into the 
late 1970s. Certainly some scholars have suggested that as the Birch Society found itself 
dropping out of the mainstream it began to make common cause with the sorts of 
organizations it would have shunned for anti-Semitism less than a decade before. “As the 
John Birch Society’s conspiracy theory grew more engulfing,” argued George Johnson in 
the 1983 Architects of Fear, “it became harder to separate it from anti-Semitic 
versions.”*’ Sociologist Sara Diamond argued in 1995 that during this period the Birch 
Society made a de facto alliance with the Liberty Lobby, the anti-Semitic organization 
run by Willis Carto. “The expansion of Birchist conspiricism was a key factor in the 
coalition that developed between the Birch Society and the Liberty Lobby,” she 
explained. “Activists from these two organizations came together around the 1968 


238 Diamond was echoed 


Wallace campaign and subsequent Americanist party efforts . . 
by Lisa McGirr, who argued in Suburban Warriors that the Society’s actions during the 
1970s “increasingly moved it into an alliance with the Liberty Lobby, a populist right- 


wing organization that meshed nationalism, anti-Semitism, and biological racism.””” It is 


possible that individual members of the Society in the late 1970s were more likely to be 
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anti-Semitic, but the Society’s institutional stance remained constant and firm until the 
death of Welch and the further decline of the during the Reagan years. 

In opposing the sorts of views espoused by Waldor and Schomp, the numerous 
contemporary media views that attempted to link the Society with Hitler’s Nazism, and 
especially such ubiquitous popular culture messages as Dylan’s Talkin’ John Birch 
Paranoid Blues, the Birchers and their allies could point to two governmental reports that 
they argued exonerated the Society from accusations of institutional anti-Semitism.” 

The Birch Society made a great deal of these reports, which were produced by the 
California State Senate’s fact finding subcommittee on un-American activities, and in 
fact reprinted the first report through the American Opinion Reprint Series as “‘The 
California Report’ on the John Birch Society” and distributed it around the country.*! 
This first report, while noting the likely presence of some anti-Semites in the rank and 
file of the Society, concluded that anti-Semitism as a policy was unwelcome in Bircher 
ranks and especially among the Bircher’s leaders. “Among other unjustified criticisms 
against the society is the charge that it is anti-Semitic,’ concluded the 1963 report’ s 
authors. “Our investigation leads us to the opposite conclusion. The organization is open 
to people of all religions, all races, all political persuasions except those deemed 


9942 


subversive.” The report went on to quote Jerome E. Linz, a Jewish member of the 


Society in Southern California, who announced: “as a member of a so-called ‘minority 
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group,’ that I have felt in the society a very great sense of mutual co-operation and 
respect — a conviction of ‘belonging’ far above the actual circumstance to be found in 
daily life outside the society.” ® “At any rate,” the report concluded, “our investigations 
have disclosed no evidence of anti-Semitism on the part of anyone [referring to the 
leaders] connected with the John Birch Society in California, and much evidence to the 
effect that it opposes racism in all forms.” 

The reports seemed conclusive, and certainly provided significant ammunition for 
the Birchers throughout the 1960s. In fact, however, the objectivity of this report has 
been called into question by evidence that some of the Birchers themselves believed that 
one of the authors of the report was an active Birch supporter. In May of 1962, as the 
report was being prepared, Society National Council member Paul Talbert wrote to 
fellow Council member Cola G. Parker, the former president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, noting that he had spoken to Subcommittee's Chief Counsel, Richard 
E. Comb, and that “confidentially, I can state that he is 100% on our side.” The second 
California report, moreover, was far less positive than the first. As Milton Waldor noted 
in Peddlers of Fear, in June of 1964 the Subcommittee announced “We find a growing 
incidence of anti-Semitism, although the Society as a whole is far from anti-Semitic.” 


“The subcommittee report went on to characterize the increase of anti-Semitism in the 


8 Statement from Jerome E. Linz, J anuary 13, 1962, cited in the Twelfth Report on the California Senate 
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John Birch Society as ‘dangerous’ and coupled it with ‘an influx of emotionally unstable 
people,” Waldor added.*” 

Some more recent historical analyses of the Birch Society have attempted to 
reconcile the seeming paradox of the Society’s members rejecting anti-Semitism while 
condemning “international bankers,” Israel, and the Anti-Defamation League by 
suggesting that Americanists, and the Society in particular, helped move the anti- 
Communist right further away from explicitly anti-Semitic views while promoting white 
Christian values. These sorts of values, some analysts have argued, are in a sense 
inherently anti-Semitic. For example, researchers at Political Research Associates 
(PRA), a decidedly progressive think-tank committed “to facilitating] public 
understanding of the threat posed to human rights by oppressive and authoritarian 
movements and trends in the United States,” noted in a 2005 report on the Society that 
the JBS’s beliefs had the effect of promoting stereotypical images of Jews.”® “At its 
core,” the researchers noted, “the Birch view of the conspiracy does not reveal it to be 
controlled or significantly influenced by Jews in general, or a secret group of conniving 
Jews, nor is their evidence of a hidden agenda within the Society to promote suspicion of 


Jews 9949 


“The Society always struggled against what it saw as objectionable forms of 
prejudice against Jews, but it can still be criticized for having continuously promoted 


mild antisemitic stereotyping,” the report concluded. The analysts at PRA, who included 


Chip Berlet, a frequent commentator on groups such as the Birch Society, the Ku Klux 
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Klan, Posse Comitatus, and Aryan Nation, concluded that the Birchers helped to usher in 
a new and different era of religious bigotry. “In a sense,” they wrote, “the Birch society 
pioneered the encoding of implicit cultural forms of ethnocentric White racism and 
Christian nationalist antisemitism rather than relying on the White supremacist biological 
determinism and open loathing of Jews that had typified the old right prior to wwiIl.””? 
Berlet himself made the point more clearly, when he noted in a 1998 article entitled 
“Dances with Devils: How Apocalyptic and Millennialist Themes Influence Right Wing 
Scapegoating and Conspiracism,” that “in a more subtle form of racism and anti- 
Semitism, JBS promotes a culturally-defined WASP ethnocentrism as the true expression 
of America. Echoing historic producerist themes, implicit racism and anti-Semitism are 
intrinsic to the group's ideology, but they are not articulated as principles of unity.”*! 

While some historians agree with Berlet and PRA, others addressing the Birch 

Society’s purported anti-Semitism continue to vacillate on whether the organization or its 
leaders supported an anti-Semitic worldview. “When Welch denied charges that the JBS 
was anti-Semitic and noted the Jewish members, his disavowals were often met with 
skepticism,” noted historian Eckard V. Toy, Jr., in a 2004 article for the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly on the origins of the Birch Society in the Pacific Northwest. “Some 
Birchers echoed The Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion by charging that 


Communism was a Jewish plot to rule the world,” he added, leaving out any larger 





` Ibid. 


`l Chip Berlet, “Dances with Devils: How Apocalyptic and Millennialist Themes Influence Right Wing 
Scapegoating and Conspiracism,” The Public Eye, Political Research Associates, Fall 1998. 
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conclusion as to the true beliefs of the Society, its leaders, and most of its members.” 
“Welch publicly and privately denounced anti-Semitism and racism,” declared Donald 
Critchlow tersely in his 2005 Phyllis Schlafly and Grassroots Conservatism.” 

The question of whether anti-Semitism was essential or important to Americanists 
has also been addressed by scholars seeking to look beyond simply the John Birch 
Society, even while acknowledging that the Society was perhaps the largest and most 
important organization in the Americanist ranks. Just as historians and analysts have 
disagreed over the presence and prevalence of anti-Semitism in the Society, these 
scholars have disagreed over whether non-Birch Society Americanism was virulently 
anti-Semitic — though this disagreement is tempered by the indisputable existence and 
importance of some Americanist leaders and writers, including Revilo Oliver, Merwin K. 
Hart, Gerald L.K. Smith, General Edwin Walker, and even Westbrook Pegler, who all 
clearly held anti-Semitic beliefs. These scholars have largely concluded that anti- 
Semitism was equally important (or unimportant) and ambiguous across Americanist 
lines. “The current crop of radical rightists seems to understand this difference between 
religious prejudice, anti-elitism, and anti-Communism,” wrote sociologist Seymour 


Martin Lipset in 1964. “Most of them consciously and explicitly abstain from expressing 


°° Eckard V. Toy, Jr., "The Right Side of the 1960s: The Origins of the John Birch Society in the Pacific 
Northwest," Oregon Historical Quarterly, Summer 2004. Toy cites Norman Cohn, Warrant for Genocide: 
The Myth of the Jewish World-Conspiracy and the Protocols of the Elders of Zion (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1967,) and Neil R. McMillan, The Citizens' Councils: Organized Resistance to the Second 
Reconstruction, 1954-1964 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1971), 199-202. 


5 Donald T. Critchlow, Phyllis Schlafly and Grassroots Conservatism: A Woman’s Crusade (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 2005), 338, fn 40. 
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anti-Jewish prejudice or other traditional forms of bigotry. Writing in The Party of 
Fear, historian David Bennett similarly noted that “As with McCarthy, all were welcome 
to the anticommunist crusade, regardless of race, religion, or ethnicity.”” Donald 
Critchlow pointed out that most anti-communists leaders cautioned that anti-Semitism 
was “a common ploy” of communists seeking to create racial and social divisions in the 
United States. “As a consequence,” he added, “they warned that the promotion of anti- 
Semitic and racist views played into the hands of the communists.”*° Only Lisa McGirr 
has expressed a more nuanced view, arguing that, while anti-Semitism was present 
among Americanist organizations (she wrote of “the fundamentalist Right’), anti- 
Semitism “did not play the same central role it had for the old Right” and was often 
masked in these organizations by conspiracy theories.” 

Despite these arguments, however, and despite the voluminous references to anti- 
Semitism among Americanist organizations, the question of how important anti-Semitism 


was to Americanism has not been fully explored in modern historiography; unexplained 


is the central paradox of how organizations and individuals might truly hate the Anti- 





54t Seymour Martin Lipset, "Three Decades of the Radical Right: Coughlinites, McCarthyites, and 
Birchers," in Daniel Bell, ed., The Radical Right: The New American Right (expanded and updated) 
(Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, Doubleday & Company, Inc. , 1964), 444. 


°° Bennett, The Party of Fear, 317. 
°° Critchlow, Phyllis Schlafly, 63. 


°7 McGirr, Suburban Warriors, 183-184. McGirr did note that anti-Semitism was important to some aspect 
of the far-Right, especially among some religious Right churches. “One important group in Orange County 
was the Baptists . . . by the 1960s, there were at least thirteen churches within Orange County that actively 
supported right-wing activities within the community; most of them were Baptist . . . some of the churches 
voiced anti-Semitic ideas, evincing that right-wing attitudes that had been important for the old Christian 
Protestant Right in the 1930s and 1940s were alive and well within the new mobilization. The Temple 
Baptist Church in Westminster sponsored a series of talks on such topics as ‘Communism in the USA,’ 
‘Where did the Jew Come From and Where is He Going?’ and ‘Are Jews to Blame for the Present-Day 
Crisis?’ Anti-Semitism, while not a core component of the movement as a whole, was present in the 
discourse and language of a segment of the grassroots religious Right.” Ibid, 103-104. 
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Defamation League, despise Israel, and disparage leading American Jewish figures, and 
yet still claim that they are not — and believe themselves not to be — anti-Semitic. In 
reaching their conclusions, historians such as Bennett, McGirr, and Critchlow have relied 
upon earlier sources (such as Epstein, Forster, Schomp, and Waldor) and have in general 
focused on other topics to the increasing exclusion of anti-Semitism. At the same time, 
the American public, or those sections which remember the Americanists, appear to have 
internalized as axiomatic the belief that Americanist anti-communist organizations such 
as the John Birch Society and Christian Anti-Communism Crusade were “hate” groups, 
regularly — either overtly or covertly — espousing anti-Semitic views. The ambiguities of 
Americanist attitudes towards both Jews and anti-Semites and the complexities of the 
extensive internal debate among Americanists about anti-Semitism, the furious attempts 
some Americanist organizations made to separate themselves from hardcore anti-Semites, 
and the points that Americanist leaders were trying to make — that the Anti-Defamation 
League was effectively fostering anti-Semitism, that Israel was a socialist country, that 
Zionism had initially been linked to the communist conspiracy, and that some American 
Jews had been duped into supporting the communists — were all lost in the drumbeat of 
accusations and recriminations and the larger confusion of the Americanists’ arguments 


about the communist conspiracy as a whole. 


Official Anti-Anti-Semitism 
Despite the overwhelming public perceptions that the Americanist right wing 
agreed with Hitler and supported and sheltered anti-Semites, in fact at least two important 


Americanist leaders, the CACC’s Fred Schwarz the Birch Society’s Robert Welch, 
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routinely spoke out against anti-Semitism and welcomed Jews as members to 
Americanist organizations. A number of other Americanist writers and leaders, including 
Dan Smoot, Clarence Manion, and Kent and Phoebe Courtney, generally remained silent 
on the specific subject of Jews, avoiding any mention (either positive or negative) of 
Judaism as a religion or as an institution in their continued attacks on world 
Communism.” In large part, Americanist denunciations of anti-Semitism came about in 
response to accusations that a particular organization or individual was expressing anti- 
Semitic ideas. As Schwarz declared in the June 1962 CACC newsletter, for example, 
“With all the sincerity possible I deny the charge that the Christian Anti-Communism 
Crusade is anti-Semitic. Anti-Semitism is a vicious and an evil thing. No true Christian 
can possible be anti-Semitic. The Christ we love was a Jew. On countless occasions I 
have repudiated the doctrine that there is any link between Communism and Judaism. . 
25 Such declarations by Schwarz, Welch, and their staffers were common, though in 
Schwarz’s case were more likely to be primarily religious in nature. As such, these 
statements can be understood to reflect accurately the public ideals and practices of 
several Americanist leaders and organizations. 

Schwarz and the CACC were attacked as anti-Semitic several times during the 
1960s and into the 1970s, with some of the first claims coming in 1961 and 1962, as the 


Birch Society came to national prominence and as newspapers began writing more about 


58 Even Americanist leaders such as Smoot, who avoided addressing the subject of Judaism directly, could 
be ferocious in their attacks on Zionism, the State of Israel, and the European and American Jews who 
encouraged their nations to support the creation of that state. Smoot himself occasionally went even 
farther, criticizing “the enormous wealth, power, and influence of world Jewry, especially in the United 
States.” (Dan Smoot, “A Ring in the Nose,” The Dan Smoot Report, November 6, 1973.) 


® CACC Newsletter, June 1962. 
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the “radical right.” Schwarz, an Australian immigrant who had moved to the United 
States in 1953 and who was himself the son of a Jew-turned-Baptist, responded to any 
such accusations quickly and forthrightly.©° “In spite of organized hostility by some 
leaders of Jewish organizations, I am greatly encouraged by the growing number of 
Jewish friends who are supporting our work,” he wrote in the November 1962 CACC 
newsletter." In the same publication Schwarz expressed his “love and sincere 
congratulations to the Jews Against Communism,” who had arranged to put an 
advertisement for one of Schwarz’ speeches in the Los Angeles Reporter, a newspaper 
that Schwarz characterized as having been “hostile to our work.” “It is unfortunately 
true that many Jews have been misinformed concerning the nature and message of the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade and have a hostile attitude towards us,” Schwarz 
added in the December 1962 CACC newsletter. “It is also true that more and more Jews 
are investigating for themselves, rejecting the lies that they have heard, learning the truth 
and becoming our firm friends. I now rarely speak at a meeting without a considerable 
number of Jewish friends being present.” ® 

In 1963 Schwarz was faced with a new wave of criticism, this one, he claimed, 
inspired by an April article in the Boston Herald which labeled him one of the nation’s 


worst anti-Semites.™ Interestingly, in his response he made a special effort to clear up 





© Sanford J. Ungar, “Crusade Hears Opening Attack At Communism,” Washington Post, June 13, 1970. 
ĉl CACC Newsletter, November 1962. 

© Ibid. The ad was paid for by “Jewish American followers of Schwarz.” 

8 CACC Newsletter, December 1962. 


* CACC Newsletter, June 1963. Schwarz’ comments refer to an article by James F. Droney in the Boston 
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any suggestion that he might have been raised as a Jew. “This [charge of anti-Semitism] 
is an evil and a vicious lie,” Schwarz countered in the June 1963 CACC newsletter. 

My personal record and the record of the Christian Anti-Communism 

Crusade is completely free from the slightest taint of anti-Semitism. On 

literally scores of occasions I have publicly denounced attempts to 

associate Communism and the Jews. As a Christian I have acknowledged 

the great debt that all Christians owe to the Jewish heritage. Every 

Christian must love the Jews. Our Lord was a Jew. Since my own father 

was born into a Jewish family, I have a special gratitude to the Jews. 

NOTE: My father became a Christian while a teenager, married a 

Christian girl, and I was raised in a Christian family. 

Despite all of Schwarz’ protestations, and his detractors’ inability to produce any 
anti-Semitic statements or actions linked to the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, 
Schwarz found himself fighting charges of anti-Semitism for years. In 1970 Sanford 
Ungar, writing for the Washington Post, reported that Schwarz was again facing 
accusations that he was a “right-wing extremist with anti-Semitic leanings.” Schwarz 
“said that old charge is ‘totally false,” added Ungar. “He pointed out that the seminar 
includes a lecture tonight by Dr. Joseph Dunner, a professor at Yeshiva University in 
New York, on ‘Communism: The Enemy of the Jewish People.’ 

In speaking out against anti-Semitism, Schwarz was not simply reacting to 
accusations in the 1960s that he was himself an anti-Semite; in fact, Schwarz had been 
delivering essentially the same message for many years: that the communist conspiracy, 
while in part inspired by Jews, was not actually a Jewish conspiracy. This message tied 


in closely to Schwarz’s larger argument that Communism was an understandable, 


diagnosable, and treatable cancer on society, and that, if they were willing to learn about 





65 CACC Newsletter, June 1963. 
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communism, non-Communists could easily come to understand the steps communists 
would take to seize control of the world. As early as 1952, writing in The Heart, Mind, 
and Soul of Communism, Schwarz was arguing that those looking for a Jewish conspiracy 
were looking in the wrong direction. “So many have been deceived on this point,” he 
wrote. “They attribute the bestiality and excesses of Communism to the national 
characteristics of certain races — to Russian imperialism, to Asiatic cruelty, to a Jewish 
conspiracy of revenge; to anything and everything except the real culprit — that system of 
ideas and beliefs known as Communism . . . Anglo-Saxon Communism will be just as 
scientifically ruthless, just as dehumanized . . .”°’ In 1960 Schwarz published the aptly- 
titled You Can Trust the Communists (to Be Communists), in which he again argued that 
Communism followed modern scientific principles. (For Schwarz, “scientific principles” 
was a pejorative term. From the perspective of his brand of religion, “science” was not 
always the sign of a progressive society, but was instead sometimes a false and anti- 
religious endeavor.) As part of their attempts to spread communism, Schwarz argued, 
communists would tell anyone exactly what they wanted to hear. “To the Jew the vision 
they present is that they will end anti-Semitism for all time,” he wrote. “To the Arab they 
vow that they will eliminate the Jews. They tell the Christian of glorious religious 
freedom and Christian revival under Communism. Their promise to the Hindu is to aid in 
the conversion of every Christian and Moslem to the Hindu religion. The Moslem is 


lured by the promise of assistance in promoting the cause of Islam.”°° 





°7 Fred Schwarz, The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism (Long Beach, CA: Christian Anti-Communism 
Crusade, 1952), 20. 
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As was often the case with Americanist organizations, it was not only the 

CACC’s critics who suspected that Schwarz’s members might think of themselves as 
opposing what they believed to be a Jewish conspiracy to control the world. In several 
cases, the Crusade attracted anti-Communist and anti-Semitic supporters who wanted to 
turn the organization’s attention towards international Zionism. Writing in the Crusade’s 
December 1962 newsletter, under the title “Sinister Visitors,” Schwarz reported that 
several members of the American Nazi Party had tried to interrupt one of his rallies (at 
Patriotic Hall in Los Angeles) in November in order to raise the question of Jewish 
involvement in the international communist conspiracy and presumably to try to recruit 
members. “I noticed a group of four men walk down the aisle and sit together,’ Schwarz 
wrote. “I noted their muscular appearance and martial bearing. They created no 
disturbance but listened attentively to the conclusion of my message on Cuba. During 
question time one of them stood and said, "My name is Rockwell. What is the good of 
teaching the American people about Communism if you don’t tell them the truth about its 
Jewish leadership?” As he wrote in his newsletter, Schwarz was shocked to realize that 
he was facing the Fuhrer of the American Nazi Party. At least as he reported to the 
members of his organization, Schwarz came back at Rockwell with strong words, 
reportedly replying “The statement that Communism is under Jewish leadership is not the 
truth. It is a paranoid delusion. Lenin was not a Jew; Stalin was not a Jew; Khrushchev is 


not a Jew; Mao Tse-tun [sic] is not a Jew; and Castro is not a Jew. The idea that 





® «Sinister Visitors — The American Nazis,” CACC Newsletter, December 1962. 
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Communism is a Jewish conspiracy is false.” 


Rockwell, Schwarz noted complacently, 
then sat down, and caused no trouble. 

Ironically, like many Americanist leaders and organizations Schwarz and the 
Crusade were frequent targets of attacks from both sides: those claiming that the CACC 
was anti-Semitic, and those insisting that Schwarz was an agent of a larger Jewish or 
Zionist conspiracy. In the April 18, 1966 CACC newsletter, Schwarz reported that he 
had learned that he had been attacked in the December 1963 edition of the Soviet 


government magazine “Science and Religion.” 


The editors of the magazine presented 
four cartoons of Schwarz under the heading “The Ultra-Rightists Under the Banner of 
Religion”; Schwarz was variously portrayed in the cartoons goose-stepping as a Nazi 
soldier (bearing a cross instead of a rifle) and as a money-grubbing Jew with a big nose, 
taking bribes in the same pose often used to show Judas’ accepting thirty pieces of silver 
in order to betray Jesus to the Romans.” The cartoons, which Schwarz called both 
“hilariously funny” and “grotesque,” were clearly intended by the Soviet editors to 
portray the CACC as the agent of powerful forces (Nazis and the Jews) that the Soviet 
authorities maintained were anxious to injure the Soviet Union. Five years earlier, an 
FBI agent in Southern California wrote to the Special Agent in Command in Los Angeles 


that a regular (and annoying) source had called the FBI office to report that at least one 


other man was prepared to try to discredit Schwarz by labeling him as part of a Jewish 


” Ibid. 
7! “Attack from Russia,” CACC Newsletter, April 18, 1966. 
72 «The Ultra-Rightists Under the Banner of Religion,” Science and Religion, December 1964. Science and 


Religion, according to Schwarz, was a Soviet government magazine. Cited in CACC Newsletter, April 18, 
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conspiracy. “According to source,” the agent noted, “[the man] intends to seize an 
opportunity to declare against [Schwarz] by calling him a ‘Jew’ and by declaring that 
[censored — probably the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade] anti-communist operation 
is solely for purpose of self-aggrandizement and money making.” ” 

Of the Americanists speaking out against anti-Semitism, the most vocal anti-anti- 
Semite was clearly Robert Welch, who published several articles and pamphlets 
scornfully rejecting accusations that he was an anti-Semite and arguing that anti- 
Semitism was itself a communist plot. In a seminal article in the April 1961 JBS Bulletin 
entitled “And A Dangerous Weapon,” for instance, Welch responded sarcastically to 
allegations that he was anti-Semitic by invoking the names of prominent Jewish members 
of the Birch Society: 

I am in fact just about as ‘anti-Semitic’ as Willi Schlamm, who has been 

the leading writer for our magazine, American Opinion since its first issue 

... Or as was my even closer friend, the late great Alfred Kohlberg, who 

despite having had four coronary attacks never missed one hour of a single 

all-day meeting of our COUNCIL, and who spent all of Saturday at such a 

meeting before he died of a final heart attack the following Thursday; or 

as Rabbi Max Merritt, whose glowing praise of our work we published in 

the March bulletin of the Society; or as a hundred other good friends of the 

Jewish faith whom I could name.” 

In this article, Welch made clear to his allies and enemies alike what his public 
position would be on the question of anti-Semitism in the Society. As he wrote to Verne 


P. Kaub, the somewhat anti-Semitic president of the American Council of Christen 


Laymen, “[w]ith regard to the article . . . I thought it was better, once and for all, to put 





” FBI Memo from unidentified special agent in Southern California to SAC LA, August 23, 1961. FBI, 
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down as honestly as I could, what I really believed with regard to ‘the Jewish 


question.’ ie 


“The really important point,” Welch wrote in “And A Dangerous Weapon,” “is 
simply that I . . . could never allow the John Birch Society to become an agency or even a 


»76 Welch went on in 


haven of anti-Semitic feeling as long as I am directing its policies. 
the pamphlet to dismiss anti-Semitic Americanists, who believed that world Jewry was 
behind the Soviet Union, as mistaken about the nature of the international communist 
conspiracy. “I am often told that too large a percentage of Jews are Communists and too 
large a percentage of Communists are Jews,” he wrote. “To which my reply is that too 
many ministers of the Methodist religion are Communists . . . but I certainly do not blame 
all Methodists.”’’ Welch also reiterated an argument that he had advanced in private 
letters in the past and that he would go on to cite repeatedly throughout his years as 
leader of the Society: that Jews (or for that matter, members of any other religion) who 
became Communists were truly no longer Jews; that by becoming Communists they had 
abandoned their religion. Welch used this argument to support his contention that those 
who claimed for the Jews prominence in the international communist conspiracy were 
making a mistake — for in his view, those of Jewish ancestry who became communists 
were no longer Jews, but were simply communist agents. In a sense, Welch was arguing 


against equating ethnicity or nationality (in this case, being of Jewish ancestry) with 


religion or ideology (holding to Jewish religious beliefs and practices or believing in 





™ Welch to Verne P. Kaub, April 4, 1962. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, American Council of 
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communist principles). In making such an argument, Welch thus seemed to demonstrate 
his refusal (at least in the case of the Jews) to accept the racial theories of the racists and 
anti-Semites linked in one way or another to the Society. “So I say to anybody who starts 
projecting general conclusions from the fact that he can name many Jews who are 
Communists,” Welch wrote: 

‘Hold on a minute, my friend. Those people you are talking about are not 

even Jews. They may have been Jews once, and they may pretend to be 

today. It helps their dirty tactics tremendously. But Communism is so 

utterly incompatible with the Jewish religion, as it is with any religion, 

that these people are no longer any more Jews than was Karl Marx. And 

please remember, my friend, that Karl Marx, although himself of Jewish 

ancestry, became and remained, right on the basis of his own writings 

(including World Without Jews), probably the most vicious anti-Semite of 

all times. This is something these Communists posing as Jews never tell 

the real Jewish community. "$ 

Criticism of the Birch Society and of other Americanist organizations increased in 
the first years of the 1960s, in part because of increasing media scrutiny and in part 
because the newly infamous Americanist Right was beginning to gain strength. Such 
criticism grew especially heated in 1963 and 1964, as an unprecedented number of 
conservative Republicans began to agitate for the nomination of Arizona Senator Barry 
Goldwater for the presidency. Some of Goldwater’s strongest supporters were linked to 
the Americanists, and Goldwater’s opponents ultimately used that link to argue that 
Goldwater supported and was supported by extremists and hate groups. Welch 
responded to the increasingly hostile national mood with his most influential pamphlet on 


the question of anti-Semitism, which was published in 1963 as “The Neutralizers.” “The 


Neutralizers” wasn’t simply about anti-Semitism, but was also an attempt by Welch to 





8 Ibid. 
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speak out against the numerous forces he believed were hindering the Americanist 
mission and masking the Americanist message. In the pamphlet, Welch profiled seven 
different types of individuals, including academics, political activists, and what he 
suggested were overly devout men and women, or at least religious men and women so 
divorced from worldly affairs that they were content to sit back and let divine providence 
solve their problems.” All of these sorts of people, Welch argued, were effectively 
neutralizing Americanist efforts by diverting Society attention from the Communist 
conspiracy, by encouraging tangential activities by Society members, by spreading lies 
about the nature of the true enemy, and attracting undue criticism to the Americanist 
cause. Some of Welch’s harshest prose was reserved for anti-Semites. “In this country 
so far, thank goodness, (except for Dr. Wesley Swift, and perhaps George Lincoln 
Rockwell) nobody has proposed putting the Jews in gas chambers, or rounding them all 
up and shipping them somewhere else,” he wrote. 


And such a suggestion would seem both so abhorrent and so ridiculous to 
the American people as to defeat the purpose of those who are doing all of 
the shouting. But one of the strongest items of evidence that this vast flood 
of "hate" literature against the Jews has been instigated and promoted by 
the Communists - usually without those distributing, or even those writing, 
the literature being aware of it - is this: Its total actual effect is, almost 
entirely, to replace positive, intelligent, constructive action against the 
Communists with a negative, simmering, futile, do-nothing hatred of the 
Jews ... There is, of course, plenty of more substantial evidence that the 
whole "anti-Semitic" problem of our contemporary decades was 
deliberately created by the Communist conspiracy, for the many ways in 
which it would be so useful to them . . . It is worth noting, however, that 
when a Jew or a Catholic or a Protestant becomes a Communist he is no 
longer a Jew or a Catholic or a Protestant. He may now give more lip 


” Welch was probably referring to Christian evangelicals such as the Reverend Jerry Falwell, who in the 
1960s eschewed political action in favor of religious involvement, only becoming heavily involved in 
politics in the run-up to the Reagan years with the Moral Majority. For an analysis of this seminal change 
in the religious Right, see Dan Williams, “From the Pews to the Polls: The Formation of a Southern 
Christian Right” (History Ph.D. Dissertation, Brown University, 2005.) 
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service to his former religion than ever before, in order to serve his 
Communist purposes. But it is one hundred percent fraud, because the 
Communists allow absolutely no other loyalty, to God or nation or family, 
but only to themselves . . . But this [pamphlet] has certainly not been 
designed as a general defense of the Jews. Frankly, we think that too many 
Jews have let themselves be blinded by Communist propaganda, to an 
almost incredible and disastrous extent. (But then, who has not?) This is 
something which the Jews themselves will have to straighten out, and we 
can only hope that they will. All we are interested in here is opposing the 
advance of the Communists, and eventually destroying the whole 
Communist conspiracy - so that Jews and Christians alike, and 
Mohammedans and Buddhists, can again have a decent world in which to 
live.” 


“The Neutralizers” in part represented Welch’s attempt to lay out the Society’s 
definitive policies regarding anti-Semitism. While this 1963 pamphlet was not in any 
important way different from what Welch had been saying for years, it appears that it 
functioned as Welch intended by convincing at least some anti-Semites that they had 
better look elsewhere for their spiritual home. A number of members for whom anti- 
Semitism was the defining ideology of anti-Communism soon left the Society, with 
some, including William Pierce and Ben Klassen, even accusing Welch himself of being 
an agent of the Jews.*! While “The Neutralizers” thus convulsed opinion within some 
segments of the Society, Welch’s public stand against anti-Semitism had only a limited 
effect on outside perceptions of anti-Semitism in the Society, and indeed in the 
Americanist Right as a whole. In part, those perceptions were the result of mistaken and 


biased leaps to judgment; in part, however, they were a response to the still-ambiguous 


*° Robert Welch, “The Neutralizers,” 1963. Viewed online June 2005 at www.jbs.org. 
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messages that — despite pamphlets such as “The Neutralizers” — Americanist leaders and 
organizations were putting out about the Anti-Defamation League, Zionism, Israel, and 
even the place of Jews in the historical (as opposed to the current) international 
communist conspiracy. As Welch wrote to Verne Kaub in 1962, in drafting “And A 
Dangerous Enemy,” he intentionally did “not go into Zionism, as distinguished from 
Judaism as a religion, which could be practiced in entire sincerity by perfectly good 
American Jewish patriots, because I thought it would, entirely unnecessarily, complicate 


the issue and what I was trying to say.”*” 


The Anti-Defamation League 


Even while Schwarz, Welch, and many other John Birch Society and Americanist 
leaders were openly declaring their anti-anti-Semitism, they were attacking organizations 
and institutions closely affiliated with the American or world Jewish communities. One 
frequent target for these Americanists was the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
which came in for numerous diatribes which were later brought to wider audiences by the 
Birchers’ magazine and publishing house (American Opinion and Liberty Bell Press 
respectively). As a result of their propaganda activities, the Birchers received numerous 
submissions for publication from Americanist writers; in 1965, for instance, Martin Dies, 


the former Texas congressman and iconic chairman of the House Un-American Activities 
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Committee (HUAC), submitted an article entitled “ADL's Newest Target” to American 
Opinion.® 

The Anti-Defamation League, which was founded in Chicago in 1913 by a 
lawyer named Sigmund Livingston, rose to prominence in the American Jewish 
community in that year primarily as a result of the hate-tinged prosecution of Leo Frank, 
a Jewish factory manager in Atlanta falsely convicted of the rape and murder of a young 
girl named Mary Phagan.** According to its charter, the organization existed “to stop, by 
appeals to reason and conscience and, if necessary, by appeals to law, the defamation of 
the Jewish people.”®° The ultimate aim of the League, the charter noted, was to “secure 
justice and fair treatment to all citizens alike and to put an end forever to unjust and 
unfair discrimination against and ridicule of any sect or body of citizens.” The ADL 
sought to accomplish these goals though such means as protesting to newspaper 
publishers about biased coverage in the media, identifying and profiling anti-Semites and 
racists, and providing correct information in place of anti-Semitic propaganda. 

Americanist leaders were angered by the ADL’s labeling of many Americanists 
as anti-Semites; they argued that the leaders of the ADL were almost “trigger-happy” 
with such allegations, and so caused more anti-Semitism than they prevented. At best, 


Americanists continued, the leaders of the ADL were therefore foolish and misguided, 


83 Martin Dies, “ADL’s Newest Target,” submitted to American Opinion, 1965. Cited in the Finding Aid to 
the Martin Dies Papers, Sam Houston Center, Texas State Library and Archives Commission, viewed 
online at http://www.tsl.state.tx.us/arc/findingaids/martindies.html, March 2006. 


%4 Frank was initially sentenced to death, but his sentence was commuted by the governor of Georgia to life 
in prison. In 1915, Frank was dragged from prison by a “Vigilance Committee” and lynched. Steve Oney, 
And The Dead Shall Rise: The Murder of Mary Phagan and the Lynching of Leo Frank (New York: 
Vintage Books, 2003,) 617. 
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and at worst they were actually conscious agents of the communist conspiracy. 
Regardless of which it was, Americanists deeply disliked everything about the Anti- 
Defamation League. As Verne P. Kaub wrote to Robert Welch in March of 1962, “I find 
it plenty tough to go along with organizations that completely ignore the fact that AJC, 
ADL and other Zionist organizations are openly hostile to both Christianity and 


. 7 86 
Americanism.” 


In his reply — a reply in which he carefully defended the Jewish 
members of the Society — Welch agreed with Kaub’s portrayal of the ADL, noting “‘as 
you can well imagine, from your knowledge of how the Anti-Defamation League works, 
I have been under plenty of attacks . . . because some others among our leading people 
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are accused, however unjustly, of ‘anti-Semitism.’” 


In a February 1961 letter to Dr. 
Lawrence A. Lacey in Madison, Wisconsin, Welch had similarly complained of having 
“twice been threatened by an Agent of the ADL.”** Welch and Kaub were not the only 
Americanists angered by the Anti-Defamation League. In 1965, then-Bircher and 
journalist Westbrook Pegler noted in a letter to the viciously anti-Zionist Alfred M. 
Lilienthal that “the Anti-Defamation League was my principal adversary . . . I doubt that 


anyone except Gerald Smith was put through such vicious, cruel, persistent harassment as 


I had to endure without a forum in which to defend myself or counterattack.”*” 


86 Verne P. Kaub to Welch, March 27, 1962. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, American Council of 
Christian Laymen Records, Box 1. 


87 Welch to Verne P. Kaub, April 4, 1962. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, American Council of 
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88 Welch to Dr. Lawrence A. Lacey, February 10, 1961. Thomas J. Anderson Papers, University of 
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Over time, Americanist writers and leaders increasingly came to the conclusion 
that the ADL was inhibiting true investigation into the international conspiracy that 
Americanists knew was seeking to conquer the United States. This argument had been 
made as early as 1947 by Robert H. Williams in his 44-page pamphlet, The Anti- 
Defamation League and Its Use in the World Communist Offensive, which was reprinted 
by the Birch Society’s Liberty Bell Publications in 1975.” (Williams, a correspondent of 
George Lincoln Rockwell’s in the 1950s, was an anti-Semite and the publisher of the 
California-based “Williams Intelligence Summary.””') As the Birch Society’s decision to 
republish Williams’ work suggests, Welch and his Americanist allies were basically 
unified in their attacks on the ADL and their belief that the ADL was an instrument of 
world communism. 

“The Jewish members of the conspiracy have used an organization called the 
Anti-Defamation League as an instrument to try to convince everyone that any mention 
of the Rothschilds or their allies is an attack on all Jews,” noted Americanist authors Gary 
Allen and Larry Abraham in their 1972 None Dare Call It Conspiracy. “In this way they 
have stifled almost all honest scholarship on international bankers and made the subject 
taboo within universities.””’ Interestingly, Allen and Abraham included a clear 
disclaimer in their extremely popular book, which boasted over five million copies in 


°° Robert H. Williams, The Anti-Defamation League and Its Use in the World Communist Offensive 
(Flesherton, Ontario: Canadian Intelligence Publications, 1951). Reprinted as Robert H. Williams, The 
Anti-Defamation League and Its Use in the World Communist Offensive (Belmont, MA: Liberty Bell 
Publications, 1975.) 


*! Biographical information on Williams from Patrick L. O’ Daniel, “More Honored in the Breach: A 
Historical Perspective of the Permeable IRS Prohibition on Campaigning by Churches.” 42 Boston College 
Law Review 733 (2001), 744. 
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print, in which they declared that — while many of the international bankers they were 
criticizing were in fact Jewish — Jews themselves were not to be blamed for being behind 
the conspiracy. “Anti-Semites have played into the hands of the conspiracy by trying to 
portray the entire conspiracy as Jewish,” they noted. “Nothing could be farther from the 
truth . . . it is just as unreasonable and immoral to blame all Jews for the crimes of the 
Rothschilds as it is to hold all Baptists accountable for the crimes of the Rockefellers.””* 
Allen and Abraham went even further in their clear attempt to distance their book from 
the anti-Semitic screeds of other conspiracy theorists by printing a dust-jacket quote from 
Dr. Barney Finkel, the president of The Jewish Right, a Jewish Americanist organization. 
“Since people of the Jewish faith have been the number one historical victims of the 
Communist Conspiracy,” Finkel noted, “we wish every member of our faith would 
carefully read this book so they will become aware of the forces which often attempt to 
manipulate them.””* 

Ultimately, Americanist leaders concluded that rather than fighting anti-Semitism, 
the ADL was in fact causing anti-Semitism. Some Americanists, including Allen and 
Abraham, suggested that this was simply a result of what they viewed as the ADL’s near- 
McCarthyism. “The A.D.L. has never let truth or logic interfere with its highly 
professional smear jobs,” they wrote. “When no evidence is apparent, the A.D.L.... 


accuses people of being ‘latent anti-Semites.’ Can you imagine how they would yowl and 


scream if someone accused them of being ‘latent’ Communists?” In other words, 





” Ibid, 46-47. 
** Dr. Barney Finkel, cited on the cover of Allen and Abraham, None Dare Call It Conspiracy. 
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according to Allen and Abraham, the ADL encouraged anti-Semitism by unwisely and 
automatically attacking as “anti-Semitic” anyone criticizing any person who happened to 
be Jewish. Other Americanist leaders, led by Welch, concluded that the ADL’s 
opposition to Americanist organizations and supposed automatic tendency to criticize 
political opponents as anti-Semitic had a far darker cause. “In my opinion,” declared 
Welch during a 1965 three-day seminar that was recorded (as an 18-hour monologue) and 
issued by the Society on twelve four-sided record albums as One Dozen Trumpets, 

the greatest creator of anti-Semitism in the United States for the last 
generation has been the Anti-Defamation League. Done more to create 
anti-Semitism, under the guise of stopping it and preventing it, than all 
other organizations put together. But what’s more important — in my 
opinion — that’s what it was founded for; that was its purpose — was to 
create anti-Semitism. Just as so many other things that the Communists 


have had a hand in behind the scenes are created for the exact opposite of 
what they appear to be created for” 


Zionism and Israel 


Just as Americanists opposed and condemned as communist the Anti-Defamation 
League and similar organizations (including the American Jewish Congress), many 
Americanist leaders distrusted and denounced Zionism and the State of Israel. “['There 
is] more ideological and cultural kinship between Israel and the Soviet Union than 
between Israel and the United States,” declared Dan Smoot in 1969.” “Behold, then, this 
strange situation,” he added: “Israel and the Soviet Union, while excoriating each other 
© Robert Welch, One Dozen Trumpets, 1965, John Birch Society #1776, Record Album #2, cited in 


Epstein and Forster, Report on the John Birch Society, 1966, 27; Also cited in Pullo, The John Birch 
Society And the Radical Right, 26. 


? Smoot, cited in 1969 JBS notes on views on Israel and Zionism expressed in the Dan Smoot Report 
between January 20 and February 10, 1969. JBS Papers John Hay Library, Box 5, “Birch and Anti- 
Semitism.” 
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with harsh words, are pursuing a common objective in the Middle East; to isolate all Arab 
countries from the United States and drive them into the Soviet orbit . . .”°* Smoot’s 
opinion was echoed and amplified by John Birch Society National Council member Tom 
Anderson, who (perhaps because of his leadership role) was apparently himself one of the 
few avowed racists allowed to remain in the Society. “On May 15, 1948, international 
Zionists established a State in Palestine, and with the help of the United Nations, 
proceeded to drive 1.5 million Arabs from their homes,” wrote Anderson in a 1969 
edition of American Opinion. “Thousands of these unfortunate Moslems have been 
murdered, maimed, and tortured. The great majority of them suffered and starved, 
sickened and despaired, in filthy desert tent cities at Israel’s borders. Now, twenty years 
later, most of these people are still in refugee camps —and the Arab world is united in its 
commitment to revenge them.””” 

More so even than their antipathy to the Anti-Defamation League, Americanists’ 
dislike of Israel seemed at times to cross the boundary from criticism into anti-Semitism. 
Even when they were declaring their opposition to anti-Semitism and their rejection of 
the claim that Jews were behind the Communist conspiracy, some Americanist leaders 
based their arguments on dangerous and seemingly anti-Semitic assumptions — the same 
sorts of assumptions made by extremist anti-Semites such as George Lincoln Rockwell. 
In his revealing April 1962 letter to Verne P. Kaub, for instance, Robert Welch declared 
his opposition to Israel in no uncertain terms. “For in the first place, Verne, I am 


probably as anti-Zionist as you are,” Welch wrote. 





°8 Ibid. 
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I repeat that you cannot think any less of the whole government of Israel, 

or of the whole Zionist conspiracy, then I do; except that I think its 

relative importance in the total importance in the whole picture has greatly 

decreased over the past three decades . . . [since 1905] I think the Zionist 

conspiracy — and from then on for perhaps two decades — was practically 

the father of the International Communist Conspiracy. Today I personally 

think that the relationship is almost exactly reversed . . . but this does not 

make Golda Meir or Ben-Gurion or any of their extremist followers in this 

country any less culpable.'”° 
While this letter was confidential and personal, Welch never hid his opposition to the 
government of Israel and to Zionism, and even in this letter Welch noted that that he 
disagreed with Kaub “somewhat in our attitude towards the Jews in general.” “I feel that 
the ordinary Jewish citizen in America has been under more pressure, and more 
bamboozled, to go along with the powerful Zionist minority, than [many other peoples],” 
Welch concluded.'”" 

Still, Welch’s comments about the historical primacy of the “Zionist conspiracy” 
were no fluke. In three revealing letters (to Dr. Lawrence A. Lacey in February of 1961, 
to Kaub in April of 1962, and to notorious anti-Semite Gerald L. K. Smith two and a half 
weeks later) Welch laid out his understanding that the international Communist 
conspiracy had its genesis in a world Zionist conspiracy. In the letter to Lacey, in which 
Welch defended himself against attacks that he was too soft on Jews and the role of 
Zionism in international communism, Welch was bluntly dismissive of Lacey’s 
arguments. “Frankly, Dr. Lacey,” he wrote, “I think that blaming the whole Communist 


conspiracy today, or during the past decade, on the Jews is an extremely dangerous over- 


simplification of our problem, and exactly what the Communists (including those who 





100 T etter from Welch to Kaub, April 4, 1962. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, American Council of 
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pose as Jews) want us to do. With Lacey’s criticisms dismissed in this fashion, 


Welch explained what he believed about how the international communist conspiracy had 
developed. “To me it seems likely,” he wrote, 


that in 1900 or 1905, at the time of the first Russian revolution, which was 
led by Trotsky, or in 1917, or even up to the middle 1920’s, the 
Communist conspiracy was largely a child or at least a ward of the Zionist 
conspiracy. And for that reason Jews were preponderant in the top levels 
of the Communist hierarchy. But it seems equally clear to me that by 
1937 or 1938, when Stalin had finally succeeded in taking into his own 
hands all of the reins of Communist power stretching out all over the 
world, the child had quite largely outgrown the parent . . . There followed 
a period when the Zionist conspiracy and the Communist conspiracy 
undoubtedly worked closely together, each one hoping and counting on 
‘using’ the other, and coming out on top. But it seems equally clear to me 
that today — and that this has been completely true for at least the past 
fifteen years — the Communist conspiracy has now absorbed into itself so 
many other leaders and elements, and has so outgrown the Zionist 
conspiracy, that it completely dominates the picture and that the Zionist 
conspiracy has itself become merely one of the tools of the top Communist 
command.” 


Between the time he wrote to Lacey and the time he corresponded with Kaub and 
Smith, Welch published “And A Dangerous Weapon” in the April 1961 JBS Bulletin. 
Welch’s letter to Kaub in fact came in response to a March 1962 letter from Kaub, in 
which Kaub warned Welch that while Welch had “had more influential supporters but 
none more ‘faithful’ than I,” Kaub was finding it difficult to reconcile his support for 
Welch with what he erroneously believed was Welch’s refusal to criticize Zionism. “I 


just can't endorse the evil manipulations of the Zionists,” wrote the frustrated Kaub." 
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Kaub appears to have been writing in response to Welch’s call in 1961 for a rejection of 
anti-Semitism and for entry into the Birch Society of large numbers of Jews; to Kaub, it 
seems, the line between pro-Semitism and pro-Zionism was extremely thin, if even 
present at all. Welch was defensive in reply, stressing again how much he disdained and 
hated the government of Israel and “the whole Zionist conspiracy.” 

Welch reiterated his views two and a half weeks later in writing to Gerald L. K. 
Smith, the former co-head of Huey Long’s Share Our Wealth society who had become a 


spokesman for white supremacy, anti-Semitism, and Holocaust denial.'°° 


Writing to 
Smith, Welch argued that “the Jews” had lost a great deal of influence in “the total 
conspiracy” in the 1930s — but that before that time they were extremely important. “T 
simply do not believe, at least since Stalin gathered into his own hands in about 1937 all 
the reins of Communist conspiratorial power all over the world, the Jews have played any 
such vital or preponderant part in the total conspiracy, or its management, as appears to 
you to be the case,” he concluded.” In corresponding with Smith, Lacey, and even 
arguably Kaub, Welch was admittedly attempting to present his views to men already 
convinced of the perfidy of Zionists and many Jews. By expressing any support for the 
anti-Semitic canard about the existence of a Zionist world conspiracy, no matter whether 


it was historical or contemporary, however, Welch and the Birchers appeared to be 


subscribing to some of the central tenets of classic anti-Semitism. 
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If nothing else, however, Welch could be counted on to defy both convention and 
sometimes even comprehension in his views on critical issues like anti-Semitism. 
Making the Birchers’ attitudes towards Zionism and Jews even more difficult to 
understand, Welch, who clearly believed that there had once existed a powerful Zionist 
conspiracy at the beginning of the twentieth century, took a decidedly odd view of The 
Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion, one of the first examples of modern conspiracy 
literature and one of the staple publications and pieces of “evidence” cited by anti- 
Semites and conspiracy-minded anti-Zionists alike. The Protocols, a notorious forgery 
dating back to the late 1800s, purported to be the blueprints for a Jewish plan to seize 
control of the world through market and media manipulation; they were instead probably 
distributed in Russia after 1897 by the Czar’s secret police in an attempt to show that the 
Czar’s enemies were part of a united world conspiracy.” Despite the fact that large 
sections of the Protocols were clearly plagiarized from much earlier works, anti- 
Communists and anti-Semites in the United States seized upon the document after World 
War I (and the 1917 Communist Revolution in Russia) as proof of the existence an 
international Communist conspiracy. 

The Protocols were made famous in the United States by industrialist Henry Ford, 


who used his wealth and control of automobile manufacture and distribution to place 


108 For an examination of the Protocols in historical context, see Norman Rufus Colin Cohn, Warrant for 
Genocide; the Myth of the Jewish World-conspiracy and the “Protocols of the Elders of Zion” (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967) and Stephen Eric Bronnor, A Rumor about the Jews: Anti-Semitism. Conspiracy, and 
the Protocols of Zion. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2000); also see the report of United States Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary entitled Protocols of the Elders of Zion; a fabricated "historic" document; a 
report prepared by the Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964.) The Protocols 
were initially demonstrated to be a forgery by Lucien Wolf in his 1920 The Jewish Bogey and the Forged 
Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion (London: Press Committee of the Jewish Board of Deputies, 1920). 
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copies of The Dearborn Independent, a private anti-Communist and anti-Semitic paper, 
in Ford showrooms and newly sold Ford automobiles around the country.'°” The 
individual editions of the paper were initially bound and sold in four volumes, but were 
ultimately combined in a single volume and published by the Dearborn Publishing 
Company as The International Jew.''° The International Jew remained one of the central 
anti-Semitic texts throughout the 1950s and 1960s, and well into the present day; Gerald 
L.K. Smith, for instance, produced and distributed an extremely popular abridged copy in 
the late 1950s.''! The Dearborn Independent continued to run the Protocols even after 
they had been revealed as forgeries in the London Times in 1921. “The only statement I 
care to make about the Protocols is that they fit in with what is going on,” Ford 
announced in a 1921 interview in the New York World after the Times had broken the 
story. “They are sixteen years old, and they have fitted the world situation up to this 
time. They fit it now.”!! 


Quite unlike many others on the fringes of American political life who criticized 


Zionism and key Jewish organizations such as the Anti-Defamation League, Welch used 





' At its height, the Dearborn Independent boasted a circulation of 700,000. (“The International Jew: 
Anti-Semitism from the Roaring Twenties Revived on the Web,” The Anti-Defamation League, viewed 
online May 2006 at www.adl.org.) For more on Ford’s anti-Semitism, see Neil Baldwin, Henry Ford and 
the Jews: the Mass Production of Hate (New York: Public Affairs, 2001). 
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his platform as head of the John Birch Society to declare the Protocols a hoax — and a 
communist plot — in “The Neutralizers.” Welch’s own view of the provenance of the 
Protocols was predictably somewhat bizarre. “Actually,” he wrote, “there is a strong 
indication and considerable logic that Lenin himself forged the so-called Protocols of The 
Elders of Zion, and planted them in the anti-Communist ranks to serve many long-range 
purposes.”''* Welch’s argument was that the Protocols represented one of the first 
attempts by the international communist conspiracy to foster anti-Semitism in anti- 
Communist ranks, and so hurt the anti-Communist movement. “Belief in the authenticity 
of the Protocols would in due course neutralize tens of thousands of the most determined 
anti-Communists, by sidetracking them onto a dead-end road,” he explained.'"* 
Publication of the Protocols and acceptance of the legitimacy of the document in anti- 
Communist circles would, Welch added, so “anger and blind” Jewish sentiment against 
anti-Communists as to “solidify it almost unbrokenly against the anti-Communists.”!'” 
By distributing the Protocols, moreover, the Communists would be able to provide their 
own supporters with an effective blueprint for world domination while still avoiding 
criticism for creating such an imperialist document. In Welch’s view, the Protocols were 
thus part of an incredibly subtle communist plot; anti-Communist and Americanist forces, 
he concluded, had been brilliantly suckered by the nefarious enemy. 


As always, Welch, along with his allies in the Birch Society and even his 


correspondents, helped create whatever consensus there was among Americanist leaders 
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and organizations, but it was not the Birchers alone who shaped Americanist beliefs 
about Zionism. In the early 1970s, for example, Dan Smoot laid out clearly many of the 
Americanist objections to Israel — and to the Zionists who had helped create the country. 
“Traditionally, the people and governments of that area had been friendly toward 
America and Americans,” Smoot argued in his 1973 book, The Business End of 
Government. 

But the foreign policies of our government have converted friendliness 

into hostility. The leading role the United States played in setting up the 

nation of Israel in the heart of the Arab homeland; the rivers of American 

money pouring in to arm Israel and keep her socialist economy moving; 

the publicly announced promises of American Presidents of both major 

political parties to defend Israel with arms and money (and troops if 

necessary), no matter the circumstances or the consequences these 

activities and policies of the U.S. Government have driven Arab nations 

into the Communist camp. "6 

Smoot developed his objections to Israel in the November 6, 1973 Dan Smoot 
Report, which he entitled “A Ring in the Nose.” Nixon’s intervention in the 1973 war 
had been near-treason, Smoot argued, as the president had acted without the permission 
of Congress and had spent huge sums of American money “[w]ithout achieving 
ANYTHING beneficial for the United States,” and that in the process “Nixon's costly 


intervention . . . endangered our Middle Eastern source of oil.”''’ “To put the matter 


even more bluntly,” Smoot concluded, “if we do not get the Israeli ring out of our nose, 





"6 Dan Smoot, The Business End of Government (Belmont, MA: Western Islands Press, 1973). Chapter 
11, “Yardsticks and Clubs,” viewed online August 2005 at 
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the time will come when American blood as well as American wealth will be squandered 
in the Middle East. A ring in the nose is what it has been since 1948.”""® 

While he was certainly anti-Israeli and anti-Zionist, Smoot was making points 
about American strategic security that were at least debatably accurate and important. 
Not all of the arguments he advanced, however, were so pragmatic; many, indeed, 
seemed to reflect an oddly biased view of the history of the creation of the State of Israel. 
In Smoot’s view, for example, it had been the Zionists — or even the Jews — who had 
initially stirred up trouble in British Palestine. “Defeat of the German Army at El 
Alamein on November 3, 1942, put an end to the German threat,” Smoot wrote. “Almost 
immediately, a secret Jewish army was formed in Palestine, armed with weapons stolen 
from the British. Bands of Jewish guerrillas spread death and terror throughout the Arab 
population. Arabs retaliated.”''? Smoot clearly laid the blame for the Arab-Israeli 
conflicts squarely on the Jews. In his version of events, the Arabs had been uniformly 
peaceful bystanders who had been viciously attacked by murderous Jews. 
Unsurprisingly, Smoot made no mention of Arab support for the Nazis or of Arab 
pogroms perpetrated against Jews long before the German defeat at E] Almein; such 
events would not have fit in neatly with his overarching argument. 

While the fact that he made such an unbalanced historical judgment is not 
conclusive evidence of anti-Semitism on Smoot’s part, it does seem that Smoot was 
predisposed to judge harshly the Jews who had helped found Israel. As part of this 


criticism of Zionism, Smoot wrote forcefully about what he viewed as the overwhelming 
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power of world Jewry in both the United States and Europe. Smoot accordingly blamed 
the British government’s willingness to issue the Balfour Declaration of 1917, in which 
the British announced that they would “favour the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people,” on “the enormous wealth, power, and influence of world 


120 The truth, Smoot concluded, was that 


Jewry, especially in the United States. 
President Truman ultimately supported Jewish claims to Israel because as the underdog in 
the 1948 presidential election, Truman “desperately needed Jewish support, especially in 
New York where, in one city, at least two million Jews resided.” !”! 

Of course, not all of the members of Americanist organizations whose leaders 
were in fact anti-Zionists were completely clear on why they should oppose the State of 
Israel. “The Israeli-Arab dispute is especially bewildering for many Birchers who 
believe the Jews have something to do with the Communist conspiracy,” noted former 
Florida Birch leader “Gerald Schomp” in 1970. “They can’t figure out why the Russians 


would want to equip the Arabs to attack the Israelis.” "? 


More importantly, not all 
Americanist leaders and organizations were in fact arrayed against Zionism and against 
Israel. The CACC’s Fred Schwarz was particularly known for his support for Israel, and 
for his rejection of comparisons between the socialism or even the communism of 
Zionists and the communism of the agents of the world Communist conspiracy. In the 


CACC’s April 4, 1966 newsletter, Schwarz recounted how when he had been speaking 


on “Communism and the New Left” at a public meeting at the University of California at 
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Berkeley he had been challenged by a student who charged that the kibbutz movement in 
Israel was based on communistic principles. “To judge the World Communist Movement 
by the original meaning of the name ‘communism’ is as foolish as to identify the “Boys 
Club’ with the “DuBois Club’ because the names sound alike,” Schwarz reportedly 
replied. “The essential features of World Communism are materialism, class warfare, 
dictatorship, monopoly, and class liquidation. A movement which lacks these is not a part 


of the communism which threatens the world.”!”* 


Racist Backlash Against Americanist Anti-Anti-Semitism 


One of the more remarkable aspects of the Americanists’ ambiguous approach to 
Jews and anti-Semitism is the angry reaction of some hardcore anti-Semites, who joined 
groups such as the John Birch Society believing that Americanists were in agreement that 
the problems of the world could be laid at the feet of the Jews. These anti-Semites, who 
included such men as Revilo P. Oliver, Willis Carto, the founder of the Liberty Lobby, 
and William L. Pierce, the founder of the white-supremacist National Alliance and author 
of The Turner Diaries, were startled to find that the Americanist Right wing largely 
believed what its leaders preached about tolerance of the J ews.’ Some, such as 
American Nazi George Lincoln Rockwell, kept trying to make inroads into the 


Americanist ranks. As previously noted in chapter 7, at the 1967 New England Rally for 
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God, Family, and Country in Boston (one of the key annual events of the Americanist 
calendar), participants were electrified by rumors of American Nazi Party participation. 
“Mineographed [sic] sheets bearing the rally’s insignia had [mys]tery speaker’ [sic] to be 
American Nazi Party leader George Lincoln Rockwell, and announced his subject as 
‘Yellow Niggers and Red Jews,” reported The Boston Globe in 1967. Rally Chairman 
Colonel Laurence Bunker, a former wartime aide to General Douglas MacArthur and a 
member of the JBS National Council, responded quickly and decisively to the rumors. 
“Mr. Rockwell’s presence is not expected,” declared the aging officer. “He was not 
invited, and he is not welcome if he gets here.”!”° 

The disgust and anger felt towards the John Birch Society and its Americanist 
allies by many of the leaders for whom racism and anti-Semitism were foundation values 
is perhaps best demonstrated by the reaction of Ben Klassen. Klassen, who in 1966 (with 
heavy Birch support) was elected the Florida State Representative from Broward 
Country, held a leadership position in the local Florida Society hierarchy, served for two 
years as the chairman of the John Birch Society’s Facts Finders Forum, recruited 
numerous members, and ran an American Opinion book store. After leaving the Society 
in 1969, Klassen went on in 1973 to found the violently racist and anti-Semitic Church of 
the Creator (COTC), which later became first the World Church of the Creator (WCOTC) 
and then “Creativity.” In his 1991 autobiography, Against the Evil Tide, written two 


years before his death by suicide, Klassen recalled his decision to resign from the 
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Society!” After thinking for several months, Klassen wrote to Welch on November 5, 
1969 and demanded the return of his $1000 life membership fee. “I am convinced,” he 
wrote in a letter which became famous in radical anti-Semitic and racist circles, and 
which mirrored an earlier letter from William Pierce, the author of The Turner Diaries, 

that this [JBS] program is one of utter failure . .. The fact of the matter, is, 

Mr. Welch, I am sure that you are aware that you are not telling your 

members the whole truth. In turn the John Birch Society members are 

confusing the American People as to who our enemy is, thereby granting 

immunity and respectability to the real culprit. 

You know as well as anybody that we are not threatened by a 

“Communist” conspiracy, but in the clutches of a Jewish conspiracy, that 

such nebulous fronts as socialism, communism, Fabianism, CORE, 

N.A.A.C.P., Black Panthers, S.D.S., and a thousand others are Jewish 


creations, instruments for the destruction and enslavement of the Gentiles 
in America and elsewhere.'”® 


Responses to Americanist Ambiguity Towards Anti-Semitism 


While the Americanist Right was fully capable of responding to open anti- 
Semitism or hate by issuing blistering critiques or canceling memberships (the John Birch 
Society in particular made it clear that it could cancel a membership at will, after which it 
carefully refunded a pro-rated amount of the relatively low yearly membership fee), the 
truth is that at least some of the time Americanists condoned the presence of open anti- 
Semites in their ranks. In April of 1964, for instance, John Baker, Jr., a JBS member 
from California, wrote Welch to complain about Welch’s statements in “The 


Neutralizers.” “Perhaps you should expel me from the John Birch Society,” Baker wrote. 


17 Ben Klassen, Against the Evil Tide (Creativity Book Publisher, 1991.) Material is from chapter 38, 
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“I keep wondering whether the John Birch Society is merely to keep people like me 
harmlessly occupied, while things go on as usual. I am sure that you are wrong in your 
evaluation of the Jews . .. New York and Hollywood control thought in America. Who 
controls those cities? .. . We are witnessing something that dates back to the time of the 
Crucifixion, and the motives involved are the same.”!”? Confronted with clear anti- 
Semitism and a belief that the Jews were behind the international Communist conspiracy, 
the Society did not revoke Baker’s membership, but instead repeated Welch’s personal 
analysis of the situation. “At the present time, the ‘Jewish’ aspect of this diabolical force 
we are up against is only one part of the entire picture, rather than the whole of it as some 
falsely advocate,” explained one of Welch’s assistants. “Mr. Welch objects to many who 
take this ‘Jewish’ slant and think it’s the whole picture of Communism. While he 
believes that the State of Israel is, for all practical purposes, run by Communists, the 
same can be said for Egypt too!”!*° 

The Society clearly (and understandably) cared about maintaining its 

membership; this interest ultimately led Society leaders to conclude that they could ask 
members to keep anti-Semitic feelings and prejudices separate from Birch work. In 1974 
John Fall, the John Birch Society’s Home Office Coordinator, wrote to David Keller, one 
of his regional leaders, regarding a member who was suspected of being anti-Semitic. 
Fall suggested that Keller speak with the member, and that if he found that she was “hell- 
bent on a Jewish Conspiracy point of view” that he explain that it would be in both the 


Society’s and the member’s best interests that she not renew her membership. With the 
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issue of the individual member out of the way, Fall took the opportunity to instruct Keller 
on the proper way to handle similar cases in the future. “On this matter of anti-Semitism, 
Dave, there is a further distinction to be made,” Fall wrote. 

There is a fine line between personal prejudices, which everyone has the 

right to form, and open advocacy which would in effect neutralize other 

members and create a false impression of where the Society stands. 

We would not necessarily bar a person from membership merely 

because that person disliked a particular group of people . . . On the other 

hand an individual who goes around identifying himself as a Bircher and 

then launches into an anti-Semitic tirade creates a false impression of the 

Society and undoes much of the understanding other good members have 

worked so hard to create. And in such cases, again, we would prefer that 

these people go their own way.'” 

Clearly getting the message, Keller wrote back to Fall to report that he had spoken 
with the member and that he had decided to allow her to remain in the Society. “I’ve just 
recently had a chance to talk with her and observe her work in John Birch Society,” wrote 
Keller. “I think she is somewhat anti-Semitic but doesn’t seem to propagate this around 
her Birch work . . . So far she is an asset to her chapter as far as I can tell.”’** Again, 
while the Society’s interest in maintaining its membership and encouraging active 
members is understandable, the resistance of the Society’s leaders to ejecting members 
who were known anti-Semites tarnished the reputation of the Society as a whole and 
opened it to continued accusations of institutional anti-Semitism. 

The Americanist right, and the Birch Society in particular, also demonstrated its 


ambiguous feelings about Judaism and anti-Semitism through unequal treatment of key 


Americanist writers who harbored anti-Semitic feelings. Most notable among these were 
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Revilo P. Oliver and Westbrook Pegler. Oliver, the professor of Classics at the 
University of Illinois, had been an important and even vital member of the Birch Society 
from the beginning, adding some much-needed intellectual and academic credibility. In 
Welch’s view, Oliver was “an authentic genius of the first water and quite possibly the 
world's greatest living scholar.” The Society made Oliver, a national COUNCIL 
member, responsible for reviewing books in American Opinion and for creating the 
popular “Scoreboard” editions describing the precise level of communist control in each 
country of the world.'** After the Kennedy assassination, Oliver came out with two 
articles, which were celebrated by the Birchers, in which he charged that the president 
had been killed because Kennedy had recently decided to turn against communism. !* 
Oliver even testified to the assistant counsel of the Warren Commission about his 
theories, though his ideas were essentially mocked when he could provide no proof.'*° 

In 1966, however, Oliver crossed the line. Speaking at the annual Rally for God, 
Family, and Country in Boston, Oliver reportedly announced that “vaporizing” the Jews 
was a “beatific vision.” ’*’ According to a 1966 article in the American Examiner, Oliver 


supposedly announced that the Jewish conspiracy had produced such evils as 


“degenerates, scum, dregs, savages, debased squealing enemies, dear little cockroaches, 
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howling mobs, parasites, and the lazy illegitimates. In fact, the reports about what 


Oliver had said were not quite accurate. Rather than offering his own prescription for 
ending world conspiracy, Oliver was in his speech criticizing as simpleminded those who 
blamed the conspiracy entirely on the Communists, the Iluminati, or even the Jews, and 
was mocking the idea that the world would become a better place if only a group of 
people could be removed from existence. “Now most of the authors who offer us one or 
another of those three identifications expound their view in a manner that is less than 
cogent,” Oliver announced. 


Most of them either overstate or oversimplify their case, and some of 
them, I am sorry to say, give the impression that they are no more 
intelligent than ‘Liberal intellectuals.’ Most of the writers on this subject 
are either so fascinated by their own discoveries or so anxious to convince 
a maximum number of readers that they imply that the conspiracy they 
identify is the root of all evil -- that if it were abolished, mankind -- all 
mankind, mind you -- would enter, instantly, on a Golden Age of peace 
and domestic tranquility and happiness. If only by some miracle all the 
Bolsheviks or all of the Iluminati or all the Jews were vaporized at dawn 
tomorrow, we should have nothing more to worry about. 

The trouble with that beatific vision, of course, is that every 
educated man knows that it just can't be so.”!*” 


Ostensibly as a result of the speech, Oliver was removed from the Birch 
Society.'“° Given that, as Oliver himself observed, he said in his speech exactly the 


opposite of what he was blamed for saying, it seems that there may have been other 
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reasons in addition to his anti-Semitism for Oliver’s banishment from the Society.'*! AS 
William Turner suggested in Power on the Right, for instance, “[t]he exit of Oliver seems 
to have marked an attempt by the society to tone up its image, which had been severely 
damaged by the effects of earlier verbal haymakers thrown by Welch himself.”!** It is 
clear, however, that with his expulsion of Oliver from the Society, Welch was making a 
very public point that Nazi-like anti-Semitism would not officially be tolerated in the 
Americanist camp. 

Welch faced a more difficult question about what to do with Westbrook Pegler. 
Between 1941, when he won the Pulitzer Prize for his exposé of union corruption in New 
York, and the late 1960s, Pegler experienced what the historian David Witwer has 


referred to as a “long slide into decline.” '* 


Pegler was, by the mid-1960s, an unabashed 
anti-Semite willing to express hideous ideas without hesitation. "“ Writing in the ADL 


Bulletin in 1964, Oliver Pilat noted that the fortunate thing was that as Pegler made “the 


final descent” into anti-Semitism, only a few people were listening, and Pegler could not 
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do the great damage that he once could have." Still, Pegler’s anti-Semitism was both 
shocking and increasingly unhinged. 

While Pegler criticized some Jews during the mid-1940s for becoming Zionists, 
adopting Anglo-Saxon names, and controlling the garment and film industries, his most 
serious anti-Semitism seemingly had its foundations in the civil trial that resulted when 
the journalist and war correspondent Quentin Reynolds brought a claim against Pegler for 
libel. "6 Reynolds, a longtime associate editor for Colliers, had incurred Pegler’s wrath 
by positively reviewing, in the New York Herald Tribune, a book about Heywood Broun, 
an old newspaper enemy of Pegler’s and friend of Reynolds’, in the New York Herald 
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Tribune.'*’ In response, Pegler wrote in his column that Reynolds was “sloppy,” “and 
that his protuberant belly was filled with something else than guts.” “Reynolds was an 
absentee war correspondent,” Pegler added, “with the yellow streak glaring for the world 
to see.” Pegler also reported that Reynolds practiced nudism and had proposed marriage 
to Broun's wife on the way to Broun's grave." During the trial, Pegler looked petty and 
foolish when questioned by Reynolds’ attorney, Louis Nizer. At one point, for instance, 
Nizer read a sentence, and asked Pegler whether the sentence sounded like pro- 
communist propaganda. After Pegler answered that it certainly did sound like 


propaganda, Nizer revealed that Pegler himself had written the sentence back in 1937.'° 
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At the end of the case, which inspired a book, a Broadway show, and two made-for- 
television movies, the jury awarded Reynolds one dollar for actual damages and 
$175,000 for punitive damages — the largest libel judgment that had ever been awarded in 
an American court.!°° 

As Pegler’s correspondence makes clear, he never really recovered from the 
shame of losing the trial, and for some reason he blamed Jews for his loss. “In one 
interview about ‘A Case of Libel,” wrote Oliver Pilat, Pegler “lumped the New York 


Federal courts as ‘the Southern district of Tel-Aviv.” "! 


Pegler was convinced that he 
had been intentionally targeted by a Jewish conspiracy, and specifically by the ADL. Ina 
somewhat cryptic 1956 letter to George Pattullo, a long-time friend, Pegler explained his 
feelings about Jews. Jews, Pegler explained, with some exceptions are “incapable of 
loyalty.” “The time came,” Pegler wrote, “when Bnai Brith [sic] began to stink to the US 
public so they organized the Anti-Defamation League as a front for BB. This is a 
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terroristic, blackmailing, censorship outfit. Pegler went on to describe what he saw as 


Jewish attempts to control both Russia and Germany and as the Jewish plot to discredit 





°° Louis Nizer, My Life In Court (New York: Pyramid Books, 1963). Nizer’s book was turned into the 
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and kill former Secretary of the Navy and Secretary of Defense James Forrestal. Pegler 
then embarked on an anti-Semitic rant: 

They control radio — Sarnoff and Paley both hebes. They control the big 

advertising agencies. They run the amusement business . . . They are 

behind the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

and they run absolutely the so-called National Conference of Christians 

and Jews . . . at Christmas they choke out all mention of Christ and the 

Nativity in exercises on public property. They run propaganda in the 

schools explaining that Christmas really means brotherhood.” 
Pegler’s disabling grief over the death of his wife is apparent even through his anti- 
Semitism. “The bastards tortured my Julie for her last five years, and I will have my 
revenge if I can live long enough,” he declared. 

By the early-to-mid-1960s, Pegler’s anti-Semitism was completely out of control. 
On Thanksgiving Day in 1962, as Oliver Pilat recounted in the ADL Bulletin, Pegler 
became so drunk and so unpleasant that he was physically ejected from the Stork Club. 
When the New York Post columnist Leonard Lyons emerged from the club with a group 
of friends, Pegler called Lyons a “kike-son-of-a-bitch” and “that Jew-Communist Lyons.” 
“When a group of bystanders finally poured him into a cab,” added Pilat, “he was 
weeping and calling aloud for his late wife Julie.”!* Even in his private 
communications, Pegler was beginning to ramble. In October of 1964, Pegler wrote a 
letter to William F. Buckley Jr., seemingly in response to a letter the Buckley had sent 


Pegler saying that Pegler had hurt the feelings of Eugene Lyons, one of the Jewish writers 


for the National Review.” In response, Pegler sent a confused letter that oscillated 
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between unrestrained anger and solicitous reassurances. “These ugly enemies of our 
liberty and decency have made Americans hesitant or afraid to attack them as a group 
enemy,” wrote Pegler. “They rely on us to treat them as though they deserved honor and 
respect, knowing that they are vicious and contemptible and when we are brave enough 
to show that they are unspeakably evil they invoke that fact as proof that we hate them as 
of course we should.”'*° 

Pegler made it clear that he blamed the Jews for the fact that he was no longer 
nationally syndicated, and cautioned Buckley against falling into the same trap. Pegler 
wrote that he hoped Buckley would not find himself throttled by “the Jews,” by which 
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term, he explained, he meant the “dirty kikes,” “the organized but shapeless mass of 
animalistic objects who qualify for membership in Bnai Brith and citizenship in Israel . . . 
the leeches spawned by Russian needleworkers on the East side.” ! As Pegler’s letter 
demonstrated, by this time he had largely accepted all of the most cherished arguments of 
anti-Semites like George Lincoln Rockwell’s American Nazis — including the argument 
that the Germans had acted correctly before World War II in trying to remove Jewish 
influence from Germany. “They know that most of my attacks on Hitler . . . were based 
on their own whining lies about the just causes for the Nazis’ determination to throw 
them out,” Pegler exclaimed. “I realize that I even refrained from publishing some of the 
truth of their treachery toward the people of the German nation which, in common with 


other courageous and honest nations in Europe, refused to regard Jews as citizens.” “I 


think the Jews in this country must be licked,” Pegler concluded. “Otherwise we must 
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have a Hitler.” 158 


With Pegler’s anti-Semitism pervading his published work as well as 
his private correspondence, it was obvious to all by the mid-1960s that Pegler had 
become a full-blown anti-Semite. 

Oddly enough, even in the midst of this virulent anti-Semitism, Pegler seemed to 
manifest the Americanist Right’s willingness to focus on ideas rather than race; in 1965, 
for instance, Pegler wrote to the Jewish anti-Zionist Alfred Lilienthal to praise 
Lilienthal’s powerful attacks on Israel. Pegler added a back-handed compliment by 
commenting to Lilienthal that he had “to say that I encountered few Jews of your honor 
and integrity.”!>’ By the late 1960s, however, even a willingness to accept a few anti- 
Zionist Jews like Lilienthal was not enough to save Pegler, whose overt anti-Semitism 
was becoming more and more noxiously objectionable, from being dropped from the 
Birch Society.” That he had not been dropped before, however, suggests some of the 


difficulty that Welch and his allies had in deciding how to treat people they saw as great 


Americanists, who also happened to be racist and anti-Semitic. 


Individual Responses to Anti-Semitism 


While the statements and responses of key leaders, speakers, and writers reveal a 


great deal about Americanist attitudes towards Jews and anti-Semitism, the statements 
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and responses of typical Americanists suggest what Americanists were really thinking 
and saying. The responses of various Americanists to the John Birch Society’s or the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade’s anti-anti-Semitism ranged widely from support for 
and from anti-Communist Jews to denunciations of Judaism as evil or anti-Christian to 
unbalanced rants against individuals or institutions supposedly affiliated with world 
Jewry. Some of the members’ messages conveyed the concerns of Society members 
about the existence or prevalence of anti-Semitic beliefs within local chapters of the 
Society. In October of 1961, for instance, Mary T. Johnson of Arcadia, California 
reported that “there seems to be an anti-Jewish movement going around, which could 
cause a split in the ranks.” “It might be wise to remind the members of our true aims as 
there should be unity in what we are fighting,” she concluded.’*! 

Of course, not all Americanists were as eager to abolish anti-Semitism or to 
welcome Jews into the Americanist ranks as were Welch or Schwarz. Some JBS 
members, including one female Bircher from Detroit, Michigan, found their religious 
beliefs in conflict with Welch’s assertion that peoples of all faiths could be anti- 
Communists. ““‘I am resigning from your society today after having read The Neutralizer 
[sic],” this Bircher wrote in her December 1963 message. “I honestly feel that the 
pamphlet is a distortion of the truth and hence is anti-Christian . . . since I am 100% 
Christian and completely believe that the way of Christ is the only why — there are no 
other religions, I cannot compromise. There is no middle of the road. You and your 


Council have chosen to follow the anti-Christ. I cannot follow.” ! Other members went 
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further in expressing true hatred for or suspicion of American Jews. “I think it would be 
a good idea if our RIGHT WING ARMED FORCES LEADERS took control of our 
Government out of the hands of the Bolshevik-Jew Communist and ran it with a hand of 
iron until every Communist in the State Department, the White House, and every branch 
of the Government is thoroughly cleaned of Bolsheviks, Jews and Communists and their 
brothers,” declared Martha L. McKinney of West Palm Beach, Florida in a September 
1961 message. 

Not all messages seemingly discussing Jews, Judaism, or anti-Semitism were 
clear or even rational. In one rant, for instance, Louise Goddard, a Society member from 
Lakeland, Florida seemingly suggested in 1961 that the Communists were seeking to 
subvert American culture by forcing Americans to listen to Soviet or Jewish composers. 
“There are one million federated music clubs members in the United States. They are 
DEDICATED to Dmitri Shostakovich (poet) Laureate of Soviet Russia and Leonard 
Bernstein,” Goddard declared. “Last year members were advised from above (not 
meaning Heaven) to vote Bernstein’s program . . . This is ridiculous. Soviet composers 
whose works are a far cry from the old Russian school have dominated our concerts for 


years. There is not a white man on the list.” "64 


Jewish Americanists 


In 1961, Robert Welch had, as previously noted, responded to allegations that he 


was anti-Semitic by writing in “And A Dangerous Weapon” that he was about as anti- 
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Semitic as such Jewish Americanists as Willi Schlamm, one of the leading writers for 
American Opinion, the late Alfred Kohlberg, a former JBS COUNCIL member, and 
Rabbi Max Merritt, the Executive Director of the Jewish Council Against 
Communism.'® Americanists such as Welch and Schwarz, along with many members of 
their organizations, gleefully welcomed Jewish Americanists. “On the national scene, the 
society was more active than ever,” wrote Fred J. Cook in the Nation in 1967. “The 
Jewish Society of Americanists, composed entirely of Jewish members of the John Birch 
Society — the Birch ghetto, you might say — was organized and started a newsletter.” "66 
“The idea that the [Birch] Society is anti-Semitic by intention was countered by the 
formation of the Jewish Society of Americanists,” added “Gerald Schomp” in 1970,'°7 

Comments such as Welch’s were undeniably effective responses to some claims 
that Americanists were anti-Semites — in large part because these comments were based 
in truth. Kohlberg, while he lived, had been an important member of the COUNCIL who 
had helped to create the Birch Society’s 1959 Committee Against Summit Entanglements 
(CASE). CASE held a petition drive, and in the end reportedly gathered over one million 


168 Rabbi Merritt was 


signatures urging Eisenhower not to meet with Khrushchev. 
important enough to the Americanist cause (and not just the JBS) that the CACC’s 


September 1963 newsletter announced his death, noting that “a great friend of the 
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16° Even with the 


Christian Anti-Communism Crusade” had passed away suddenly. 
passing away of such key figures as Kohlberg and Rabbi Merritt, organizations like the 
Birch Society and the CACC sought to ally themselves with Jewish Americanist leaders 
and organizations. In October of 1970, for instance, the CACC told its members about an 
organization called The Jewish Right, which was based in Los Angeles. “The Christian 
Anti-Communism Crusade is always encouraged to find other groups active in the fight 
to preserve a society which allows freedom of choice from the onslaught of the 
totalitarian barbarians such as the communists,” the CACC noted. 170 The chairman of 
The Jewish Right was Rabbi Chaim I. Etner, the president Barney Finkel, M.D., and the 
executive director Georgia M. Gabor. Etner, an Orthodox rabbi, had in 1964 been found 
liable by a California court for entering into a conspiracy to cause one of Los Angeles’ 
largest distributors of Kosher chickens to violate the laws of Kosher food processing. ”! 
Finkel and Gabor were less controversial: Finkel was the 1969 president of the Missouri 
Academy of Family Physicians, and Gabor, a Hungarian Jewish immigrant to the United 
States, was the author of a Holocaust memoir entitled My Destiny: Survivor of the 
Holocaust.'” Finkel was the man to whom Gary Allen and Larry Abraham came in 1971 
in order to get a dust jacket quote for None Dare Call It Conspiracy. Finkel obliged, as 
previously noted, writing that as “people of the Jewish faith have been the number one 


historical victims of the Communist Conspiracy,” he hoped that every Jew would read the 
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book carefully, “so they will become aware of the forces which often attempt to 
manipulate them.”'” 

It seems clear (in part from the marginal reputations of men such as Rabbi Etner) 
that Jews, while welcomed in the Birch Society and in Americanist ranks, were never as a 
group all that powerful a force on the Americanist right. “The group [the Jewish Society 
of Americanists] was organized by the few Jews who found a home in the Society,” 
observed Schomp. “It didn’t really accomplish much, except to throw the Jewish Anti- 
Defamation League into fits of temper which brought a lot of sadistic joy to Birchville in 


Belmont.”!”* 


Jewish Americanists in a sense served as figureheads, as did the few 
African American Americanists Welch and his allies managed to bring to their side. 
While men such as Kohlberg, Schlamm, and Finkel clearly believed in Americanist 
ideology, they were viewed with caution and even disdain by the mainstream Jewish 
community. One Jewish leader, for instance, Dr. Murray Friedman of the Institute of 
Human Relations of the American Jewish Committee, wrote in 1966 that “there are even 
Jewish Birch Society members, but these in the main are a fringe who think that by 
association they can prove how patriotic they are.” !” 

Even though they may have represented a “fringe,” however, some of these 
Jewish Americanists (especially the authors) were both important and influential in 


American society as a whole. One of the most important Jewish Americanists was 


William “Willi” S. Schlamm, an Austrian-born communist-turned-conservative who 
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wrote for a number of Americanist publications in the late 1950s and 1960s and who — 
more importantly — helped to found the National Review and create the foundations of 
modern American Conservatism.'”° Schlamm, the former editor of both the Austrian 
Communist Party’s periodical Die Rote Fahne (Red Flag) and Henry Luce’s Fortune 
magazine, was the author of numerous articles, in addition to books on American foreign 
policy, and also wrote the introduction to William F. Buckley Jr.’s and L. Brent Bozell’s 
1954 McCarthy and His Enemies.'"’ After turning from Communism in disgust during 
the Stalin era, Schlamm became increasingly anti-Communist, and even befriended Time 
editor Whittaker Chambers, who went on to play the central role in the trial of accused 
communist spy Alger Hiss. By the end of World War I, Schlamm was Henry Luce’s 
senior assistant and foreign policy advisor (Luce was the founder and editor-in-chief of 
several magazines, including Time and Fortune.)'™ 

Over the next fifteen years, Schlamm continued to move to the right, becoming 
first an unabashed McCarthyite and then a dedicated Americanist. In February of 1958, 
Schlamm in fact wrote the lead article for the Birch Society’s new American Opinion 


magazine.” Over the next five years, until December of 1962, Schlamm served as one 
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of American Opinion’s associate editors, and was responsible for writing a column on the 
situation in Europe.'*’ As the conservative writer George Nash noted in a 1999 article in 
American Jewish History entitled “Forgotten Godfathers: Premature Jewish 
Conservatives and the Rise of National Review,” Schlamm even revolted against his 
friend Buckley when Buckley in the early 1960s sought to distance the National Review 
from the Birch Society and Robert Welch. “Even after Buckley informed him in 1962 
that Welch was now ‘greatly damaging the anti-Communist cause,’ Schlamm (now living 
in Europe) counseled against public criticism of him,” noted Nash.'*! When Buckley 
proceeded to do so anyway, Schlamm replied that Buckley had made a fatal mistake. The 
right thing to do, Schlamm argued, was to work with Welch and to try to direct Welch’s 
interests away from radical claims, and so to retain the power of the Birch Society’s 
membership. In many ways, Willi Schlamm echoed (or helped to define) the feelings 
that Robert Welch himself had about Jews, Israel, and Jewish organizations. In 1964, for 
instance, Schlamm attacked “New York Jews” in Wer ist Jude? (Who is a Jew?) for 
“casting suspicion on every man of the American Right for rabid anti-Semitism.”'*” Both 
in Wer ist Jude and in interactions with fellow conservatives, moreover, Schlamm 


evinced total disregard and even disdain for Israel.'* 


180 See American Opinion, February 1958 through November 1962. 
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Schlamm was not the only Jewish Americanist who was willing to criticize 
Jewish organizations and the State of Israel for communist and anti-conservative 
leanings. The anti-Zionist opinions of Americanist leaders such as Dan Smoot and 
Westbrook Pegler were well represented throughout the 1960s and 1970s in the materials 
that Birch members and other Americanists could order from the Birch Society’s 
publishing label or could buy through Birch-affiliated bookstores. As they did with many 
other subjects, Americanists identified reputable or formerly reputable scholars who 
agreed with their opinions, and then publicized the works of those scholars (usually far 
divorced from mainstream scholarship) to support their views. Obviously, anti-Zionist 
opinions were most powerful and persuasive when they came from Jews, just as anti- 
desegregation opinions were most powerful when they came from African Americans. 
On Zionism and middle-east affairs, many Americanists (including Welch and Smoot) 
seized upon the books of Alfred M. Lilienthal, a Jewish writer and virulent anti-Zionist 
whose work was sufficiently mainstream that his books were reviewed in Foreign 
Affairs, International Affairs, and the Journal of Near East Studies.'** Lilienthal’ s 
controversial works, which included What Price Israel (1953), There Goes the Middle 
East (1957), The Other Side of the Coin: An American Perspective of the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict (1965), and The Zionist Connection: What Price Peace? (1978), were heavily 


publicized and touted in the Birchers’ American Opinion and in American Opinion 
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bookstores.'*? Other avenues for distribution of Lilienthal’s works and the works of like- 
minded analysts and authors included Birch-inspired events such as the New England 
Rally for God, Family, and Country. “The American Education Association distributed 
material against the policy of its national rival the NEA, and gave out copies of Alfred 
Lilienthal's anti-Zionist newsletter, ‘Middle East Perspectives,” wrote Pilot reporter Ivan 
Kerers, speaking of the 1973 Rally.'*° 

Welch, Smoot, and other anti-Zionist Americanists were effectively echoing the 
opinions and sentiments expressed by Lilienthal in viewing the State of Israel with 


distaste, distrust, and even loathing.'*’ 


Lilienthal himself argued that the creation of the 
State of Israel had been an international crime and miscarriage of justice, and that — more 
importantly — American support for Israel had been bad for the United States in a 
strategic sense.'** According to Richard Gott, who reviewed Lilienthal’s 1965 The Other 
Side of the Coin for International Affairs, Lilienthal’s argument was that “United States 


support of Israel is pernicious, misguided, and against the national interest . . 18? “The 


more the United States supported its ward, Israel,” Lilienthal himself wrote, “the more 
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the Arabs turned to the Soviet Union.” 1 


The fact that Lilienthal was Jewish was vitally 
important to Americanist organizatons, which invariably mentioned his religion when 
publicizing his books. (Interestingly, according to the conservative publisher Henry 
Regnery, Willi Schlamm was heavily involved in making “extensive editorial revisions 
involving matters of style” to Lilienthal’s book What Price Israel.'”') 

Not all Jewish Americanists were activists like Merritt or Kohlberg or authors like 
Schlamm and Lilienthal; some were ordinary members of the JBS or were ordinary 
Americans who found themselves attracted to and interested in programs run by 
organizations like the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade. Some of these ordinary 
Jewish Birch Society members used their Member’s Monthly Messages to discuss how 
they as Jews had been accepted by the Society. In October of 1964, for instance, a 
Bircher from the Bronx wrote to Belmont that before he joined the Society he had heard 
that Society members were “nothing but a bunch of anti-Semites.” “Being Jewish this 
worried me,” the Bircher noted. “I decided to look and see for myself. After being a 
member for about six months, and a chapter leader for 3, I have come to the conclusions 
that the JBS is the greatest organization ever . . . anti-Semitism doesn’t exist in the 
JBS.”!°? The CACC too received letters from interested and thankful prospective Jewish 
members. In one letter, reprinted in the CACC’s November 1962 newsletter, a Jewish 
boy who attended the Greater New York School of Anti-Communism wrote Schwarz to 


thank Schwarz for the program and for providing a scholarship so the boy could attend 
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the program. “I am a Jew,” wrote the boy, “and as a Jew, an orthodox one, I am against 
Communism and atheism. I feel it my duty to organize and found an Anti-Communist 
organization based on a Jewish theme for my Jewish brethren. I feel that we should, Jew 
and Christian, join hand in hand to combat this menace to our utmost. I would like your 
opinion regarding my intentions of found [sic] the ‘Jewish Teens for America’ at our 
school.”!”° 

The existence of Jewish Americanists was particularly repugnant to some of the 
hardcore racists who initially believed that they had found a spiritual home in the Birch 
Society or allies among the members of the Americanist right. In his autobiography, Ben 
Klassen used the existence of Jewish Americanists as proof that the Birch Society and its 
allies were part of the greater communist conspiracy. “There was no lack of issues to 
belabor,” he wrote, “but never would they ever mention the Jewish involvement behind 
the communist conspiracy . . . In fact, some of the speakers the JBS had on their roster 


: 194 
were themselves niggers or Jews.” 


Klassen was particularly irritated by the existence 
of the Jewish Society of Americanists. Klassen recounted how, at one JBS meeting he 
attended, “a swarthy Jew,” the head of the Jewish branch of the Society, sat off to one 
side of the room “observing all and busily taking notes,” but not participating in the 
meeting. “Why the Jews should have a special ‘branch’ when no one else did was never 
explained to me,” Klassen added, “but we were oh, so happy that this powerful group was 


on ‘our’ side! How lucky can you get?!” 
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Some racists and anti-Semites, including both Gerald L. K. Smith and William L. 
Pierce, were convinced that the presence and acceptance of Jews in Americanist 
organizations was not welcomed by the majority of members of groups such as the Birch 
Society. Like Klassen, Smith and Pierce were offended by Welch’s anti-anti-Semitism, 
and several times tried to convince Americanists of the dangers of a Jewish conspiracy 
and the perfidy of Jews in general. Writing to Welch in April of 1962, Smith mocked 
Welch’s threat to send out a letter to Birch Society members denouncing Smith’s anti- 
Semitic ideas. “I am of the opinion that anything put out by you against me to your 
people might boomerang,” Smith wrote. “I have no statistics to establish my theory, but I 
have a rather convincing hunch that if the people who agree with me on the Jewish 
question were thrown out of the John Birch Society, you might be surprised at how much 
meat would be taken off the bone.”'”° Smith’s anti-Semitism was ostensibly a response 
to what he saw as Jewish attempts to harm the Americanist cause. Accordingly, in his 
letter to Welch, Smith smugly announced that he of course hoped that Welch was right to 
trust the Jews. “The day that a single Rabbi or a single Jewish organization meets and 
approves the work of the John Birch Society will be a red letter day on my calendar,” 
Smith wrote. “God bless you, Robert Welch. There is nothing you have that I want.” 

Pierce was less willing than Smith to even hint that he could accept the existence 
of Jewish Americanists. In an article he wrote for National Vanguard Magazine in 1996, 
Pierce recounted how by his third meeting with the Birch Society he had already read 


enough on his own to address what he believed to be the true source of the communist 
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conspiracy. “In all innocence,” Pierce wrote, “I blurted out: “You know, it's clear that the 
reason the Reds are getting such sympathetic press coverage is because so many of the 
media are owned or controlled by Jews. I think we ought to emphasize the connection 
between the Jewish founders of Communism and today's Jewish media bosses in our 


publications.””'”® 


Pierce wrote that he was surprised at the response: one or two of the 
members present nodded in agreement, but the chapter coordinator announced that the 
members couldn’t discuss whether Jews played any role in the conspiracy. After reading 
The Neutralizers, which was given to him by the chapter coordinator, Pierce wrote a 
letter to Welch explaining his theory of the connection between Communism and Jews. 
“In fact,” remembered Pierce, “I told him, I was convinced that the real enemy of our 
people was the Jew, and that Communism was merely one of the weapons that the Jew 
was using against us at this time. Welch was not impressed by my evidence or my 
arguments, and the John Birch Society and I parted company.” Such was the fate of a 
number of racists, including Pierce, Klassen, and Revilo Oliver, who had initially 
believed that they had found in the Americanist right a home for their racist and anti- 
Semitic views. 

While there were likely never all that many Jewish Americanists, the existence of 
any Jewish Americanists, and especially the acceptance by Americanist organizations and 
individuals of Jewish Americanist leaders and writers, demonstrates the difference 


between the Americanists and such straight racists and anti-Semitic organizations as the 


Ku Klux Klan or George Lincoln Rockwell and the American Nazi Party. While it is 
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almost impossible to imagine the American Nazi Party welcoming Jewish members, the 
Americanists clearly did — and found Jews who identified with Americanist ideas and 
goals. Even the anti-Semitic Americanist Westbrook Pegler was willing to welcome 
Jews into the Americanist fold — provided that those Jews, like Alfred Lilienthal, rejected 


Israel, the ADL, and Zionism whole-heartedly.” 


For many Americanists, then, whether 
or not they harbored some prejudices, ideology was far more important than were race 


and religion. It did not matter at all whether a man or woman was white, black, Jewish, 


Protestant, or Catholic; what mattered was what people believed. 


Conclusion 


“Always a refuge for suspicious minds, the John Birch Society has been plagued 
by the problem of religious bigotry,” wrote Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Forster for 
the Anti-Defamation League in 1964. “It is not startling, however, that these hatreds 
have been a chronic problem for the Birch Society. Organizations of the Far Right, past 
and present, have always been magnets for anti-Semites and have frequently been tainted 
by anti-Semitism.”””! Such a conclusion, while accurate so far as it goes, misses the 
central paradox of the Americanist Right’s feelings about Jews and anti-Semitism — 
which in many ways mirrored the central paradox of the Americanist Right’s feelings 


about African Americans and racism: while they held many of the same positions as did 
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dedicated anti-Semites, such as hatred of the ADL, distrust of Israel, and dislike of 
Zionism, Americanists were truly and actually interested in opposing what they believed 
was an international communist conspiracy, and perhaps its foundations in a Zionist 
conspiracy, and did not on the whole believe in the continued existence of an 
international Jewish conspiracy. This position proved confusing both to the public, 
which persisted in believing that the John Birch Society and its Americanist allies were 
very much like the American Nazi Party or the Ku Klux Klan, and also to the United 
States’ committed anti-Semites, many of whom joined the Society believing that they had 
found a spiritual home, only to find themselves ostracized or officially cast out as a result 
of their anti-Semitic beliefs. 

American Jews were not ambivalent, but were instead largely convinced that 
Americanists were expressing anti-Semitic beliefs through criticism of Israel and 
discussion of the international communist conspiracy. The American Jewish community 
had a jaundiced view of those claiming to be anti-Zionist but not anti-Semitic; American 
Jews had heard such protestations before from individuals seeking to camouflage true 
hatred of Jews. Still, many Americanists believed that their ideas about Zionism, the 
ADL, and even international bankers were not anti-Semitic; what they could not grasp 
was that the American public would never distinguish between the complex views of 
Americanists and the simplistic beliefs of dedicated anti-Semites — and would never 
accept that Americanists actually believed anti-Semitism to be a communist plot. 
Continually hopeful that their fellow Americans would come to realize the “truth,” 
convinced that the means of countering charges of anti-Semitism was simply increased 


publicity, and dedicated to their own often-bizarre theories about communism and 
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conspiracy, Americanists continued to shout their support for Jews, hatred of Israel and 
the ADL, and rejection of anti-Semitism to an American public that — because it thought 


it already knew what was going to be said — saw little point in paying attention. 


CONCLUSION 


Centering the Americanist Right 


Speaking in 1979 to a reporter for the Wall Street Journal, sociologist Seymour 
Martin Lipset argued that the John Birch Society’s influence in the 1960s had always 
been exaggerated. “It looked like they had mass appeal at one time,” Lipset concluded, 
“but it was more journalistic attention than anything they were doing.”' That the Birch 
Society, or the Americanists in general, did not ultimately appeal to anything more than a 
vocal minority of Americans, however, does not mean that Americanism had no effect on 
American society. Indeed, Americanism affected American society in multiple ways: 
first, by providing a foil for liberals and inspiring a powerful backlash against Goldwater 
and conservatism in 1964; second, by helping to convince mainstream conservatives that 
they needed to purge their ranks of extremists in order to win elections; third, by playing 
an important role in American popular culture and the American legal system; and fourth, 
by activating and training many of those who would go on to be the most vocal 
supporters of the conservative revolution in the late 1970s and through the 1980s. “You 
have to look at the Birch Society . . . as a sort of boot camp,” argued Randall Smith, a 
conservative activist and non-Bircher from Santa Ana, California, in 1972. “For every 


current member of the Birch Society, there are three or four former Birchers who still feel 
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the same way.”” “I just think [the Birch Society] branched out . . . into other 
organizations,” added Peggy Pearce, a former Bircher, who spoke to historian Lisa 
McGirr. “When we originally organized, that was all we had; [a vehicle] to talk about 
what needed to be done . . . Then we found avenues to do those things.” 

Eventually, Americanism as an ideology and political movement disappeared 
from the political stage in the 1970s and early 1980s more with a whimper than with a 
bang, though some of the leading Americanists continued to make headlines for decades. 
Several Americanist leaders in the 1970s excited considerable controversy for personal or 
criminal missteps. In 1976, for example, Edwin Walker was arrested on a charge of 
public lewdness in a public restroom at a Dallas park after the arresting officer claimed 
that Walker had made sexual advances. Walker ultimately pleaded no contest and paid a 
small fine. Six years later, Walker — who had made a point of resigning (rather that 
retiring) in 1961 and so had forfeited his pension — had his rank and pension (then worth 
over $45,000 per year) reinstated by the military.” The Army, which refused Walker’ s 
request for back pay, noted in a secret report that Walker had been applying to have his 
pension reinstated since 1973.° 

Also in 1976, the Christian Crusade’s Billy James Hargis was forced out of his 
position as president of American Christian College, the institution he had founded to 


teach “anti-Communistic patriotic Americanism,” after two of his former students at 
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American Christian College compared notes on their wedding night and discovered that 
they had both lost their virginity to Hargis himself.’ Ultimately, Hargis was accused of 
sleeping with five students, including four men and one woman." Despite initially 
denying to the media that he had had illicit sexual contact with any students, Hargis 
reportedly confessed to college officials, including fellow Americanist and future-CACC 
leader David Noebel, the college’s vice president.” “My fight is with the devil,” Hargis 
told the Chicago Tribune. “My family knows my weaknesses. I am not without sin, but 
as God is my witness, I have repented and am his servant.” Hargis quickly regained 
control of the Christian Crusade Ministries (though he did not regain control of the 
college, which closed its doors in 1977), and he remained the leader of the Ministries 
until 2004, when he turned it over to his son, Billy James Hargis II. During the 1970s 
and 1980s Hargis continued to publish Americanist and religious books, including the 
1984 Federal Reserve Scandal, the 1986 Communist America, which was an updated 
version of one of Hargis’s well-known works, and his 1985 autobiography, My Great 


Mistake.'' In both that autobiography and in interviews in the 1980s, Hargis was coy 
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about the charges of sexual misconduct. “I was guilty of sin,” he told one reporter in 
1985, “but not the sin I was accused of.” 

Some other Americanists and former Americanists, including those who had been 
thrown out of the Birch Society for extremism, racism, or anti-Semitism, also continued 
to ignite controversy, but usually as a result of their chosen ideologies and actions rather 
than as a result of brushes with the law or as a result of charges of sexual impropriety. 
Robert B. DePugh, the founder and “National Co-ordinator” of the Minutemen, had been 
ejected from the Society in 1964.'° The Society’s caution ultimately proved fortuitous: in 
1966 DePugh was arrested on Federal weapons charges, which were later dismissed. In 
1968 he jumped bail on similar charges, and after being caught the following year was 
given nine concurrent sentences of ten years apiece." After his release from prison, 
DePugh gravitated more to the hate organizations on the anti-communist right, first 
linking up with Willis Carto’s anti-Semitic Liberty Lobby and later attempting to partner 
with Robert Shelton, the leader of United Klans of America. William Pierce, the former 
tenured professor at Oregon State University who was ejected from the Society for anti- 
Semitism, remained active in the anti-Semitic and white supremacist Right. In the early 
1970s he became the head of the National Alliance, and for decades he ran both National 
Vanguard Books and Resistance Records, a supremacist publishing house and record 
label respectively. In 1978, under the pen name “Andrew MacDonald,” he published The 
Turner Diaries, an anti-Semitic novel which reportedly inspired Timothy McVeigh to 
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bomb the Oklahoma City Federal Building in 1995. Pierce later wrote Hunter, a novel 
about a man who kills interracial couples in order to spark a racial holy war; Pierce 
dedicated the book, which reportedly sold over half a million copies, to Joseph Paul 
Franklin, a serial killer who among others killed two white women who said they would 
date black men." 

Revilo P. Oliver remained on the faculty at the University of Illinois until 1977, 
when he became emeritus. Oliver continued writing after leaving the Birch Society, but 
became increasingly anti-Semitic, racist, and vicious as the years went on. He eventually 
associated himself with the Liberty Lobby, writing numerous articles for Liberty Bell 
Press, and also became involved with the Holocaust-denying Institute for Historical 
Review and with Pierce’s National Alliance.'© At the time of his suicide in 1994, Oliver 
was a hero to some elements of the white supremacist movement, including former Ku 
Klux Klan Grand Wizard, Louisiana State Representative, and United States presidential 
candidate David Duke, who attended Oliver’s memorial service. Oliver also had a 
powerful effect on Kevin Alfred Strom, a key figure in the National Alliance, to whom he 


left his writings. Strom, who was angling for the leadership of the white supremacist 





'S David Cay Johnston, “William Pierce, 69, Neo-Nazi Leader and Author, Is Dead,” New York Times, July 
24, 2002; Andrew MacDonald [William Pierce], Hunter (Arlington, Virginia: National Vanguard Books, 
1989); Andrew MacDonald [William Pierce], The Turner Diaries (Arlington, Virginia: National Vanguard 
Books, 1978). 


16 Tn 1988, for example, Oliver wrote “what is so obvious today was already apparent in 1914 . . . the 
control of the world by the Jews, a race of international parasites, and their satellites, the lords of 
international finance, who, if not Jews themselves, are pirates who are incapable of loyalty to any nation or 
to their own race or even to followers and associates who have served them loyally.” Revilo P. Oliver, “A 
World Grown Grey With Their Breath,” Liberty Bell, January 1988. See also Revilo P. Oliver, The Origins 
of Christianity (Surrey, England: Historical Review Press, 1994). 
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movement, published many of Oliver’s works online.'’ In 2008, Strom began serving a 
sentence of 23 months for possessing child pornography.’ 

Dan Smoot and Clarence Manion withdrew from public life relatively quietly, 
albeit decades apart. Manion died in 1979, having published The Manion Forum for 
many years; in 1986, however, Manion’s record again became a national issue when 
Reagan, in a highly controversial move, appointed Manion’s son Daniel to a judicial seat 
on the United States Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. Smoot reportedly gave 
up on Republicans after the late 1970s, when the United States Congress voted to return 
the Panama Canal Zone to Panamanian control. Retiring to Texas, Smoot continued to 
write and lecture, publishing his autobiography, People Along the Way, in 1994.” Smoot 


died in 2003, having been named by the Birch Society’s New American in 2000 as one of 


twenty-five of the “20" Century’s Heroes.””! 


Some Americanist leaders, such as John Rousselot, Fred Schwarz, and even 
Phyllis Schlafly, transitioned successfully from Americanism into more mainstream 


conservatism. After resigning from the Birch Society, for example, Rousselot won a 


17 Southern Poverty Law Center, “The Wannabe: Former National Alliance ‘intellectual’ Kevin Strom wants 
to be a boss,” Intelligence Report(Fall 2005), available [online] at http://www.splcenter.org. For Oliver’s 
works, see www.revilo-oliver.com. 


18 “White Nationalist Sentenced in Child Porn Case,” Charlottesville Daily Progress, April 21, 2008. 


19 “Clarence Manion, a Conservative and Ex-Law Dean at Notre Dame,” New York Times, July 29, 1979. 
Daniel Manion, who received his appointment in large part because of his close relationship to Indiana 
Senator (and future Vice President) Dan Quayle, maintained during his confirmation hearings that he had 
had little involvement with his father’s work. In taking his seat on the bench, Manion, who had been 
criticized by the deans of more than 40 of the nation’s top law schools as lacking in “scholarship, legal 
acumen, professional achievement, wisdom, fidelity to the law and commitment to our Constitution,” 
became Reagan’s most controversial and undoubtedly least qualified judicial nominee. E.R. Shipps, 
“Manion Rebuts Critics on Day After Confirmation,” New York Times, July 25, 1986; “Tricks, Merits and 
Mr. Manion,” New York Times, July 15, 1986; Anthony Lewis, “They Don’t Like Ike,” New York Times, 
June 30, 1986. 


2 Dan Smoot, People Along the Way (Tyler, Texas: Tyler Press, 1993). 


2l Dan Smoot: rest in peace,” The New American, August 25, 2003. 
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1970 election to fill the seat left open by the death of United States Representative 
Glenard P. Lipscomb.” Rousselot then went on to serve in the House of Representatives 
for six consecutive terms, until he lost his district in 1982 to partisan redistricting. After 
the defeat, Reagan appointed Rousselot President of the National Council of Savings 
Institutions, in which position Rousselot served until 1988. In later years he worked as a 
lobbyist for the cruise ship industry, in which role he was criticized by the New York 
Times for lobbying his former colleagues on the House Ways and Means Committee 
openly on the floor of Congress.” Rousselot died in California in 2003.4 

Fred Schwarz, who died on January 24, 2009 at the age of 96, continued to head 

the CACC until retiring in 1998 — two years after publishing his autobiography, the 
modestly-entitled Beating the Unbeatable Foe: One Man’s Victory Over Communism, 
Leviathan, and the Last Enemy.” “I have no doubt,” declared California Republican 
Representative Dana Rohrabacher on the floor of the United States House of 
Representatives in announcing Schwarz’ death, “that Ronald Reagan's anti-communist 
attitude, as well as his understanding, were to a great degree shaped by Dr. Fred Schwarz. 
Early on as a union leader, Ronald Reagan knew that he was anti-communist. But after 


Dr. Schwarz, Ronald Reagan knew why he was an anti-communist.””° 


2 Steven V. Roberts, “Birch Member and Black Among Victors on Coast,” New York Times, June 4, 1970. 


23 David E. Rosenbaum, “Well, Yes, Being an Ex-Congressman Helps,” New York Times, October 20, 
1993. 


24 «John H. Rousselot; Congressman, 75,” New York Times, May 18, 2003. 


25 Bill Muehlenberg, “Fred Schwarz, RIP,” Christian Today (Australia), January 30, 2009; Frederick 
Schwarz, Beating the Unbeatable Foe: One Man’s Victory Over Communism, Leviathan, and the Last 
Enemy(Washington, D.C.: Regnery Publishing, 1996). 


26 Congressional Record, March 12, 2009 (House), H3393-H3398. 
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Unlike some other Americanist institutions, such as The Manion Forum and The 
Dan Smoot Report, or even the CACC, the John Birch Society did not slip quietly into 
obscurity and oblivion. Robert Welch himself died in 1985, having stepped down as 
president several years before; as the New York Times noted in Welch’s obituary, “in 
recent years, as Mr. Welch’s involvement declined, the society maintained a low profile . 

..?7 Still, two years before Welch died, in a great historical irony, the Society made 

national news when its second president, Georgia Democratic Representative Larry 
McDonald, was killed aboard Korean Airliner 007. According to the Soviet version of 
the incident, the 747 was shot down by Soviet fighter planes after the airliner reportedly 
violated Soviet airspace. The incident spawned numerous conspiracy theories and books 
by such famous journalists and muckrakers as Seymour Hersh, and even inspired a 
television movie starring Angela Lansbury.”* From the perspective of the Birchers, the 
communist conspiracy had finally succeeded in killing the Society’s leader; McDonald 
was the only United States congressman killed by the Soviet Union during the Cold War. 

The John Birch Society still exists today, though because of its secretive nature its 
strength and influence (and, for that matter, its similarity to the JBS of the 1960s and 
1970s) are largely unclear. What is clear is that the Society hosts an extensive web site, 


has full-time staff members at its headquarters in Appleton, Wisconsin (to which it 


21 Robert D. McFadden, “Robert Welch Jr. Dead at 85; John Birch Society's Founder,” New York Times, 
January 8, 1985. Welch’s wife Marion, who for years edited the Birch Society’s magazine, The New 
American, died three years later. “Marian P. Welch, 88; Editor for Birch Society,” New York Times, 
November 27, 1988. 


°8 Stephen Farber, “TELEVISION; Why Sparks Flew in Retelling the Tale of Flight 007,” New York Times, 
November 27, 1988; Richard William Johnson, Shootdown: Flight 007 and the American Connection (New 
York: Viking, 1986); Seymour M. Hersh, “The Target is Destroyed”: What Really Happened to Flight 007 
and What America Knew About It (New York: Random House, 1986); Alexander Dallin, Black Box: KAL 
007 and the Superpowers (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985). 
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moved in 1989), supports numerous political-action campaigns, including ones designed 
to “Get US Out” of the United Nations and to regain control of the Panama Canal, 
founded “Robert Welch University” in Appleton, Wisconsin, and in recent years has run 
a number of one-week summer camps for individuals from the ages of 14 to 20.” In 


October of 2008, the Society celebrated its 50" anniversary. 


Americanism in the Courts 


One of the forums in which Americanist organizations and leaders attracted 
serious attention throughout the 1960s and into the 1970s was in the courts. During this 
period, Americanists such as Smoot and Schwarz and Americanist organizations such as 
the Birch Society — in large part because Americanists had a tendency to make 
outrageous and even indefensible statements — were involved with numerous lawsuits 
touching on issues of defamation and balance. Several of these lawsuits made their way 
to the United States Supreme Court, and helped set new and lasting standards for what 
freedoms would be permitted to groups speaking about public officials or issues of public 
interest. The first major such suit was filed after Hargis, speaking on his radio program 
in 1964, attacked Fred J. Cook, a journalist who had criticized Goldwater in a book 


entitled Goldwater: Extremist of the Right”? “Who is Cook?” Hargis asked on his 15- 


? Information on the JBS’ current activities is available at the JBS website at www.jbs.org. Information on 
Robert Welch University is available at http://www.robertwelchuniversity.org/. According to the web site, 
Robert Welch University has “begun to blossom into a viable alternative to the 
socialist/internationalist/atheist education afforded by the major government-controlled colleges and 
universities.” 


30 Fred J. Cook, Goldwater: Extremist of the Right (New York: Grove Press, 1964); Adam Bernstein, 
“Evangelist Billy James Hargis Dies; Spread Anti-Communist Message,” Washington Post, November 30, 
2004. 
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minute program, which was aired on WGCB radio, which was located in Red Lion, 
Pennsylvania. 

Cook was fired from the New York World Telegram after he made a false 

charge publicly on television against an unnamed official of the New York 

City government. New York publishers and NEWSWEEK Magazine for 

December 7, 1959, showed that Fred Cook and his pal, Eugene Gleason, 

had made up the whole story and this confession was made to New York 

District Attorney, Frank Hogan.*! 
Hargis then went on to attack Cook’s next employer, The Nation, as “one of the most 
scurrilous publications of the left which has championed many communist causes over 
many years,” and The Nation’s editor, Carry McWilliams, as an affiliate of “many 
communist enterprises, scores of which have been cited as subversive by the Attorney 
General of the U.S.”*? Cook heard about the broadcast, and argued the broadcast 
constituted a personal attack, and that under the so-called “fairness doctrine” promulgated 
by the Federal Communications Commission, the station had to offer him equal — and 
free — time to respond. After the station refused, first a federal district judge, and then 
both the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia and the United 
States Supreme Court held that the FCC’s rules were constitutional and proper, insomuch 
as the public airwaves have a limited spectrum.” These rulings had the effect of 
codifying the fairness doctrine, which remained in force for almost twenty years, until the 
FCC abolished it in 1987 after concluding that the doctrine had given rise to unnecessary 


and unjustifiable restrictions on free speech and that the growth of alternative news media 


had rendered the doctrine unconstitutional. 





3! Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 395 U.S. 367, 373 n.2 (1969). 
32 Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 395 U.S. 367, 373 n.2 (1969). 


3 Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 381 F.2d 908 (D.C. Cir. 1967); Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. 
F.C.C., 395 U.S. 367, 371-373 (1969). 
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The Red Lion Broadcasting case was something of an aberration, as most of the 
cases in which Americanists became involved touched on issues of defamation rather 
than on governmental administrative rules such as the fairness doctrine. Of course some 
of the suits were more about political posturing than about legal theory. In 1965, for 
example, Smoot filed a $1,000,000 lawsuit against Margot Powers, the president of the 
Grand Traverse, Michigan League of Women Voters, who had declared that “The Dan 
Smoot TV program . . . is a skillful professional job of propaganda . . . based on slanted 
information, half-truths, innuendoes, and sometimes worse.” By the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, however, these sorts of casual defamation cases had become entwined with 
the United States Supreme Court’s move, in cases such as New York Times v. Sullivan, to 
constitutionalize defamation law.” In New York Times v. Sullivan, the Court held that in 
order to recover against a newspaper, a plaintiff in a libel suit who is a “public figure” 
must prove that the newspaper published the libelous story with “actual malice” — which 
means that either the newspaper published knowing that the story was false or that the 
newspaper should have known that the story was false. In 1968, Schwarz brought suit in 
Boston against the Boston Herald for publishing a 1963 column in which the columnist 
described Schwarz as “another of the nation’s top anti-Semites.”*° After the judge found 
that Schwarz was a public figure, however, the jury quickly decided that the Boston 


Herald was not at fault.>” 


* “Possum-Playing Plaintiff,” Time, January 15, 1965. 
3 New York Times Co. v. Sullivan, 376 U.S. 254 (1964). 
% James F. Droney, Op-Ed, Boston Herald, April 15, 1963. 


z Schwarz, Beating the Unbeatable Foe, 332-334. (Writing in1996, Schwarz was still bitter about the 
experience, quoting the Dickensian comment that “[i]f the law supposes that, the law is a ass and an idiot.”) 
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In the early 1970s, the Birch Society became involved with one of the critical 

defamation decisions of the twentieth century. In 1968, the Chicago family of a man who 
had been shot by police officer Richard Nuccio filed suit against Nuccio after Nuccio had 
been convicted of murder. To assist in their case, the family hired Elmer Gertz, a local 
attorney. The following year, Birch Society member and author Alan Stang published an 
article in American Opinion alleging that Gertz had been behind a frame-up of Nuccio 
and that the prosecution was actually part of the international communist conspiracy’s 
attempt to destroy local policing.** In particular, Stang alleged that Gertz, whom Stang 
labeled a “Leninist” and ““Communist-fronter,” had been an official of the Marxist 
League for Industrial Democracy and of the National Lawyers Guild, which Stang 
described as a “Communist organization” that “probably did more than any other outfit to 
plan the Communist attack on the Chicago police during the 1968 Democratic 


: 39 
Convention.” 


While the actual holding of the deeply-divided Supreme Court was 
unrelated to the nature of the parties, the case demonstrated that Americanist 
organizations and issues continued to have an impact upon the national scene well into 
the 1970s.“ 

Nor were all suits about the Americanists brought by or against Americanists; in 
the mid-1970s, for example, William F. Buckley Jr. pursued a challenge from Federal 


district court into the United States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, arguing that 


he had been defamed by an author, Dr. Franklin H. Littell, who in a book entitled Wild 


38 Alan Stang, “FRAME-UP: Richard Nuccio And The War On Police,” American Opinion (March 1969). 
3 Gertz v. Robert Welch, Inc., 418 U.S. 323, 326 (1974). 


4 The Court held that states are free to establish their own liability standards for defamation statements 
made about private individuals, but that if the state standard is lower than actual malice, than courts may 
only award actual, rather than punitive, damages. 
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Tongues had described Buckley as a “fascist” and as a member and “fellow traveler” of 


the “radical right.) 


Ultimately, while awarding Buckley minimal damages because 
Littell had called Buckley a liar, the Second Circuit found that the terms such as “fellow 
traveler,” “fascism,” and “radical right” were “concepts whose content is so debatable, 
loose and varying, that they are insusceptible to proof of truth or falsity.” Again, apart 
from the legal issues of defamation and liability for opinion, these sorts of cases 


demonstrate that, at least in the legal world, the issues raised by the conflicts over 


Americanism were being taken quite seriously. 


Americanism and Americanists in Popular Culture 


As suggested by the involvement of Americanists such as Hargis and Stang in 
cases such as Red Lion Broadcasting and Gertz, the Americanists achieved a visibility in 
United States society and culture that far belied their actual strength.’ As Rick Perlstein 
noted in Before the Storm, Americans by the middle of 1961 would have had to have 
been “living in a cave” not to have heard about the Birch Society.“ Many Americans 
who had heard of the Birch Society and its allies were often scared of or repulsed by 
Americanist positions and ideas. Perhaps in defense, some political, social, and cultural 
leaders turned in the 1960s to popular culture and political satire to engage with, co-opt, 
or negate the Americanist message. In the years since the John Birch Society and its 


brethren first burst onto the scene Americanist organizations, ideas, campaigns, and 





4l Buckley v. Littell, 394 F. Supp. 918 (S.D.N.Y. 1975). 
* Buckley v. Littell, 539 F.2d 882, 894 (2d Cir. 1976). 
4# For an estimate of the strength of various Americanist organizations, see chapter 4. 
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slogans have achieved an iconic stature in American popular culture. As the 
Americanists became less powerful and less intimidating over the course of the 1960s 
and 1970s, the humor became more sarcastic and absurd, though even as Americanism 
receded into historical memory such humor never disappeared entirely. 

Since the beginning of the 1960s, the Birchers and their allies have been fair game 
for politicians, academics, and cultural critics, and digs at or caricatures of the 
Americanists have appeared in songs, books, newspapers, and movies. Such caricatures 
in popular culture began as early as 1962, when the musical group The Chad Mitchell 
Trio added a song entitled “The John Birch Society” to its repertoire. The Trio, which 
performed primarily for large liberal audiences on college campuses, recorded the crowd- 
pleasing song at New York's Bitter End coffeehouse in March of 1962. “We’re the John 


P? 


Birch Society/Here to save our country from a communistic plot!” sang the Trio. “To get 
this movement started we need lots of tools and cranks.”* Amusingly, the Trio’s 1964 
song book claims that despite the song’s mocking lyrics (“We’re the John Birch 
Society/Holding off the Reds/We’ll use our hands and hearts/And if we must we’ ll use 
our heads”), the Birchers themselves adopted the song as a self-deprecating anthem.“ 
Unlike many true fanatics, the Birchers were always willing to poke fun at 
themselves and their allies. In the 1960s, for instance, the employees of the Society’s 
MMM department wrote and performed a song to the tune of “The Whiffenpoof Song” 


describing their work environment. “Thanks for the money to help in the fight/for 


teaching so many the left isn’t right,” they sang, concluding “But oh, how we wish you 





45 The Chad Mitchell Trio, “The John Birch Society,” on At the Bitter End, recorded live at The Bitter End, 
New York City, March 19, 1962. 


46 “The John Birch Society” by the Chad Mitchell Trio, Copyright: 1961, Sunbeam Music Corp, New York 
(The Mitchell Trio Songbook, Quadrangle Book, 1964). 
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would learn to write!” Welch himself liked to make fun of the Society and his role in 
founding the organization, and when giving dinner speeches he often joked that he would 
get his way at the meal because the Birch Society, as critics had alleged and as he had 
specifically laid out in the Blue Book, was a “monolithic organization.”** An enthusiastic 
poet, Welch also wrote doggerel for ceremonial occasions. Introducing Clarence 
Manion, the former dean of Notre Dame Law School, at a New England Rally for God, 
Family, and Country in 1967, for instance, Welch wrote “He’s loaded with honors, 
awards, and degrees,/Including the top one, and wears them with ease,/A marvel of 
courage, and strength, and sobriety,/He even belongs to The John Birch Society!” 

The members of the Chad Mitchell Trio were not the only performers to comment 
in song about the vagaries of the Americanist Right. Perhaps in part inspired by the 
Trio’s “The John Birch Society,” in 1962 counterculture singer Bob Dylan wrote and 
performed Talkin’ John Birch, which later became Talkin’ John Birch Paranoid Blues. 
Talkin’ John Birch was notable not only for its popularity, but also for the negative and 
(in some very important ways) incorrect manner in which it portrayed the Society. After 
the narrator in Dylan’s song joins the Society and gets his “secret membership card,” he 
runs through his yard, looking “on the sidewalk/Under the hedges . . . [and] under my 
bed” for communists. Although he searches “behind the sink an’ under the floor” and 


even in the glove compartment of his car, he mourns, he can’t find “them gol-darned 


“7 “We are M M M-ers who have found our way,” to the tune of “Three Little Lambs Who Have Gone 
Astray.” JBS Papers, Box 3, “MMM Official.” 
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»°° Tn an early version of the song, the fictitious Bircher then declares his agreement 


reds. 
with Hitler’s beliefs and his allegiance to George Lincoln Rockwell, the founder of the 
American Nazi Party.”! Such views were never accepted by or acceptable to the leaders 
of the Birch Society, nor even to many of their allies, but their inclusion in this song 
undoubtedly helped shape public perception of the Americanists as racists and Nazis.” 
Interestingly, Talkin’ John Birch Paranoid Blues was deemed so hard-edged that it was 
removed from Dylan’s breakout album (The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan) before the album’s 
1962 release. Dylan later made national headlines with Talkin’ John Birch in May of 
1963 when he walked off the set of the Ed Sullivan Show after the dress rehearsal when 
(against Sullivan’s wishes) CBS executives forbade the 21-year-old singer from 
performing such a “controversial” song.” 

Perhaps the Birch Society’s most important brush with fame in the form of 
popular culture came in the classic 1964 Stanley Kubrick film Dr. Strangelove or: How I 
Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb, which was based on the 1958 novel Red 


Alert by Peter George.” In this humorous and absurd apocalyptic story, a paranoid and 


insane officer in the United States Air Force (Sterling Hayden playing Brigadier General 





»° Bob Dylan, “Talkin’ John Birch Paranoid Blues,” April 24, 1962, The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan Outakes. 
Not all recordings of this song used the same lyrics. 


>! For information on Rockwell, see Frederick J. Simonelli, American Fuehrer: George Lincoln Rockwell 
and the American Nazi Party (Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1999). 


°? In fact, while Americanist views on African-Americans and Jews were complicated and sometimes 
contradictory, Welch consistently and repeatedly declared — from the very founding of the Society — that 
anti-Semitism and racism were improper and even the tools of the communists. “Any man who ever 
listened to these whisperings of hatred was foolish, or worse,” he declared. (Welch, The Blue Book, 89) 
See chapters 6 and 7 of this dissertation for a more complete discussion of Americanist views towards 
racism and anti-Semitism. 
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Jack T. Ripper) seizes control of the United States’ bombers and launches a nuclear war 
because he believes that the communists are stealing his “precious bodily fluids.” Ina 
climactic scene of the movie, Ripper, setting up an office as an impromptu machine-gun 
nest, explains his concerns to his hostage, a British officer, Group Captain Lionel 
Mandrake (played by Peter Sellers). “Have you ever seen a commie drink a glass of 
water?” he demands, as bullets begin to fly through the window: 


I can no longer sit back and allow Communist infiltration, Communist 
indoctrination, communist subversion, and the international Communist 
conspiracy to sap and impurify all of our precious bodily fluids . .. Do you 
realize that FLUORIDATION is the most monstrously conceived and 
dangerous communist plot we have ever had to face? . . . do you realize 
that in addition to fluoridated water, why, there are studies underway to 
fluoridate salt, flour, fruit juices, soup, sugar, milk, ice cream? Ice cream, 
Mandrake. Children's ice cream? . . . You know when fluoridation first 
began? . . . Nineteen hundred and forty six. Nineteen forty-six, Mandrake. 
How does that coincide with your postwar commie conspiracy, huh? It's 
incredibly obvious, isn't it? A foreign substance is introduced into our 
precious bodily fluids without the knowledge of the individual, and 
cenainly without any choice. That's the way your hard core commie 
works. 


Americanist characters and Americanist ideas, at times represented by the 
Birchers and their slogans, also made it into a number of influential novels in the late 
1950s and 1960s, including Alan Drury’s Advise and Consent, Fletcher Knebel’s and 
Charles W. Bailey’s Seven Days in May, and even Kurt Vonnegut’ s famous novel about 
the firebombing of Dresden, Slaughterhouse Five — Or the Children’s Crusade.’ The 
Birch Society was not a major actor in Vonnegut’ s well-crafted but bizarre tale of a time- 


traveling World War II veteran, but was instead provided to illuminate the pathos of a 


°° Dr. Strangelove or: How I Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb (1964), directed by Stanley 
Kubrick, written by Stanley Kubrick, Terry Southern, Peter George. 
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main character. Vonnegut describes the bumper stickers on the character’s Cadillac El 
Dorado Coupe de Ville, two of which were the gifts of a Bircher in-law: “He read the 
stickers on the bumper. ‘Visit Ausable Chasm,’ said one. ‘Support Your Police 
Department,’ said another. There was a third. ‘Impeach Earl Warren,’ it said.”’’ The 
Americanist influences in the 1959 Advise and Consent and the 1962 Seven Days in May, 
however, were particularly noticeable. In Advise and Consent, a president’s choice for 
Secretary of State is ultimately voted down after senators become convinced that the 
nominee will trade the safety of the United States for peace with the communists and so 
will seek an undue and unwise rapprochement with the evil Soviet Union. The nominee 
in this story is exactly the sort of individual about whom the Americanists would have 
been most concerned: he is liberal, effete, condescending, and more dedicated to the 
notion of peace than he is to the existence of the United States. His ultimate defeat — at 
the hands of rugged, honest, individualist senators from both parties who overlook 
partisan politics to strike a blow for Americans — would probably have been immensely 
gratifying to Americanist readers. In Seven Days in May, which was made into a 1964 
movie starring Burt Lancaster, Kirk Douglas, and Frederick March, a Pentagon staffer 
becomes aware of and helps to thwart a military coup. Several of the military plotters, 
who are seeking to gain control over the country in order to stop the president from 
carrying out what they see as a foolish bilateral missile reduction treaty, bear more than a 


passing resemblance to Americanist and near-fascist characters. According to several 





” Vonnegut, Slaughterhouse Five, 57. 
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sources, Fletcher Knebel took his inspiration for the story from General Walker’s 
political saga in 1961.°° 

Not surprisingly, references to Americanists in the 1960s also moved out of 
novels and off of movie screens and into numerous discussions and lectures on college 
campuses, some of which were led or delivered by famous scholars and cultural critics. 
For example, in a series of lectures at the University of Washington in April of 1963 
entitled The Meaning of it All, the famous physicist Richard P. Feynman (who in 1965 
received the Nobel Prize for Physics) held up an Americanist group (the Altadena 
Americanism Center) — which, he pointed out, did not appear to be officially linked with 
the John Birch Society — as an example of an illogical and ridiculous organization and as 
a demonstration of the importance of open dissent. “I believe that the people who start 
some of these things, especially the volunteer ladies of Altadena, have a good heart and 
understand a little bit that it's good, the Constitution, and so on,” Feynman remarked, 
“but . . . how can you explain to somebody who hasn't got a sense of proportion? And so 
it is with these people. They don't have a sense of proportion.”® 

The Americanists, and in particular the John Birch Society, remained a topic of 
humor long after the early-to-mid 1960s, the years in which they had achieved their 
greatest strength and engendered the most fear. In a mid-1970s episode of the classic 


television war comedy M*A*S*H, for instance, Major Frank Burns, a jingoistic and 


incompetent surgeon played by Larry Linville, attempts to teach several local Koreans 


58 «A Time For Choosing: The Rise of Modern American Conservatism — Review,” by Franklin Foer, 
Washington Monthly, October 2001; Fletcher Knebel, “Seven Days in May: The Movie the Military 
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basic English so that they can help around the mobile hospital. After running through 
such phrases as “do you have a fever?” and “I will get the doctor,” Burns, the only 
English speaker in the room, turns to Americanist and anti-communist slogans. “Better 


‘ad 


dead then Red,” he ventures, exclaiming “Ah ha! Now we’re getting somewhere!” when 
his pupils obediently repeat the phrase. To Burns’ delight, the assembled Koreans then 
attempt to parrot back both “Get us out of the U.N.!” and “Don’t contaminate our 
drinking water with fluoridation.” 

Even into the 1990s and 2000s the John Birch Society and its Americanist allies 
have remained examples of fanaticism and serve as punch lines in contemporary popular 
culture, both on paper and on the television screen: in 1993, for example, the actor James 
Earl Jones, guest-starring as an ambitious defense attorney on the popular television 
crime drama Law & Order, rejected an accusation that his client might be the killer, 
declaring “If he’s your killer — ve seen stronger evidence that Eisenhower was a 


communist!” 


In John Berendt’s prize-winning 1994 novel Midnight in the Garden of 
Good and Evil, one character smears his neighbor by letting it be known that letters from 
the [John Birch] Society have been arriving at the neighbor’s door.” In the 2002 
political-legal thriller Mortal Allies, author Brian Haig’s main character, a career military 
lawyer named Sean Drummond, recalls having a father who was in fact more extremist 
than was the Birch Society. “As for his politics,” the infantry-officer-turned-lawyer 
explains in the first-person account, “suffice it to say my father would’ ve been a John 


°° M*A*S*H, Season 4, Episode 82, “Dear Peggy,” written by Jim Fritzell and Everett Greenbaum, aired 
on CBS November 11, 1975. 


°! Defense attorney “Horace McCoy” (James Earl Jones), Law & Order, “Profile” (episode # 4.4), 13 
October 13, 1993. 
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Bircher except the Birchers are a bit too wimpy and undisciplined for his liking. Plus, my 
father was never a bigot. That not-a-bigot thing, that was the only thread of liberalism in 


: ; a 6 
his entire being.” ® 


In March of 2009, the opening credits to an episode of The Simpsons 
featured a shot of a large roadside billboard featuring three cartoon teenage thugs 
standing in menacing poses; instead of “Support Your Local Police,” however, this 
billboard read “Support Your Local Bullies.”™ 

Americanist references in contemporary popular culture are to be found not only 
in novels and on television shows. The Birch Society in particular has merited a few 
serious media stories and a number of allusions in major news outlets. In 2000, for 
instance, the Birch Society drew attention when the controversial political pundit Patrick 
J. Buchanan selected as his running mate on the Reform Party’s presidential ticket Ezola 
Foster, an African-American woman who was also a Society member. The Society also 
garnered some attention (especially from academic bloggers) with its announcement in 
the fall of 2005 that it would offer accredited online college degrees through its Robert 
Welch University. A subsequent fight within the relatively small Society over control of 
the school (some members sought to unseat school administrators who were interested in 


taking the school into mainstream conservative circles) garnered more, mostly local, 


attention, though the attention primarily helped to demonstrate that the Society as it exists 


% Brian Haig, Mortal Allies (New York: Warner Books, 2002), 17. Brian Haig, who is himself a former 
infantry officer, is the son of General Alexander Haig, who in addition to at one time commanding all 
NATO forces in Europe later served as Chief of Staff to Richard Nixon and Secretary of State to Ronald 
Reagan. 


* “Wedding for Disaster,” The Simpsons, March 29, 2009. Thanks to Charles Brenner for directing 
attention to this appearance. 
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today has relatively little to do with the Americanists of the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s.°° 
In 2007 and 2008 the Birch Society received even greater national attention when 
Republican presidential candidate Ron Paul praised the Society and its members. 
Writing in the New York Times in 2007, reporter Christopher Caldwell recounted Paul’s 
response when asked about the Society. 

“Oh, my goodness, the John Birch Society!” he said in mock horror. “Is 

that bad? I have a lot of friends in the John Birch Society. They’re 

generally well educated, and they understand the Constitution. I don’t 

know how many positions they would have that I don’t agree with. 

Because they’ re real strict constitutionalists, they don’t like the war, 

they’re hard-money people. .. . ne 
In October of 2008, Paul gave a keynote address at the Birch Society’s fiftieth 
anniversary celebration in Appleton, Wisconsin.” 

Such serious stories about contemporary Americanist groups are rare; in recent 
years, however, the Americanists of the 1960s have come once again to serve for the 
media as humorous examples of absurd extremism. Despite the fact that the heyday of 
Americanist philosophy, action, noise, and hysteria seems long past, a number of 
contemporary critics have in recent years begun reviving the specter of the John Birch 
Society and its allies, either to comment on how what was once extreme seems more 


mainstream today, or else to argue that the administration of George W. Bush had allied 


itself with extremist opinions. During the 2004 presidential campaign, for instance, Peter 


65 See, for instance, Ed Lowe, “Control of Birch school disputed: Judge Orders Grand Chute Offices 
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Birch-affiliated School Takeover Invalid, Judge Rules,” Appleton Post Crescent, December 6, 2005. 
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Applebome, a Metropolitan writer for the New York Times, noted after meeting with a 
long-time Bircher that the Birch Society, while once “far right,” appeared to be far more 
mainstream in the context of modern religious conservatism. “If the society at its peak 
was indeed at the outer edges of American politics,” Applebome mused, “it’s a little hard 
these days to be sure whether it’s mellowed a tad or the country has shifted a bit in its 


. . 68 
direction.” 


Joe Conason, a columnist in the online magazine Salon, similarly attempted 
to demonstrate convergence between the Birch Society and mainstream conservatism, 
arguing in a December 2004 column objecting to the United States’ attitude towards the 
United Nations that the Americanist mistrust of international organizations was no more 
merited than it had been in the 1960s. “Why,” Conason mourned, “do conservatives 
constantly promote the stale old ideas that obsessed them in 1962?” “The abandonment 
of the U.N. is just as crazy as when the John Birch Society printed its first bumper 
stickers,” he concluded. “What was lunacy in 1962 is no saner now.” 

Near the end of 2005 the Americanists were used in several media publications to 
frame serious political issues. The John Birch Society even made it as a bittersweet joke 
into the pages of the New York Times when conservative columnist David Brooks 
discussed the indictment of Vice President Richard Cheney’s chief of staff, I. Lewis 
“Scooter” Libby in the Valerie Plame affair. Mentioning that many opponents of the 


Bush administration were hoping for an indictment of Bush’s chief of staff, Karl Rove, 


Brooks noted that “leading Democratic politicians filled the air with grand conspiracy 





° “Our Towns; Far-Right Group Now Seems Not So Far,” Peter Applebome, New York Times, September 
22, 2004. 
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»70 In November another writer 


theories that would be at home in the John Birch Society. 
for Salon, Michelle Goldberg, brought the Society back into the limelight — and into a 
serious political controversy — by arguing that religious conservatives’ concerns about 
liberals “banning Christmas” had their origins in a 1959 anti-United Nations campaign 
orchestrated by Birchers. The John Birch Society, she wrote, was “generally regarded as 
a crank, far-right outfit whose paranoid conspiracy theories (it believed fluoridated water 
was part of an evil communist plot to poison America's brains) put it outside the pale of 


: 71 
reasonable discourse.” 


Conclusion 


In recent years, scholars studying the political and social Right in the middle of 
the twentieth century have focused on the development of modern American 
conservatism, the powerful ideology that rebounded after Goldwater’s defeat, drew 
around itself numerous intellectuals, political leaders, and grassroots activists, and 
ultimately propelled Ronald Reagan, one of its own favorite sons, into the highest office 
in the land. These scholars have in particular focused on the election of 1964 and on the 
expulsion of “extremists” from Republican ranks in 1964 and 1965, and have argued that 
these events represent key turning points in the political and social history of the United 
States in the twentieth century.” These historians have argued that once isolated and 
insulated from the extremists, mainstream conservatives were able to develop and 
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implement a national plan consistent with conservative ideology and win over the 
American people en masse to their way of thinking. While that was happening, they 
conclude, the “extremists” became less active, less relevant, and less interesting, until 
they finally vanished into obscurity as legitimate and important political actors. 

Insomuch as these historians have been focusing on examining the roots and 
origins of conservatism, their argument is correct: as the conservative intellectual and 
scholar William Rusher suggested in 2002, academics studying Conservatism might 
reasonably devote “a chapter . . . but not more” to the role “extremist” organizations such 
as the John Birch Society played in the development of that ideology.’ Any additional 
coverage, he added, would only present a false impression of the importance of the 
Birchers to the formation of modern American Conservatism. The history of 
organizations such as the John Birch Society and its allies and of the Americans who 
shared the ideas and concerns of the leaders of these organizations, however, should not 
be thought of solely or simply as a chapter in the development of Conservatism. While 
Americanists at times called themselves “conservatives,” counted conservative ideas 
among those on which they had built the foundations of their beliefs, and even 
contributed (in a small but significant way) to the development of modern Conservatism, 
by the time Goldwater went down to defeat the leaders and members of the John Birch 
Society and its allies had already staked out an independent identity and an ideology of 
their own making. 

While the conservatives and the Americanists ultimately diverged in the mid- 


1960s, it was primarily the Americanists and specifically Robert Welch and the Birch 





7? William Rusher, “Toward A History of the Conservative Movement,” Journal of Policy History 14.3 
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Society who helped bring organized grassroots activism to the conservative movement. 
The Birch Society, reports McGirr, “was attractive to conservatives at this time [in the 
early 1960s] at the leadership and grass-roots level because it was the only national 
conservative organization with a mass base.”’* In contrast to McCarthy, the growing 
right wing of the late 1950s and early 1960s (including both the mainstream conservatism 
of Barry Goldwater and the increasing ultra-conservatism of the anti-Communists) was 
primarily focused on building such cohesive and comprehensive grassroots organizations. 
“We are at a stage,” Welch explained in a 1958 speech to the men who would go on to 
become the founding COUNCIL of the Society, “where the only sure political victories 
are achieved by non-political organizations; by an organization . . . which has a 
backbone, and cohesiveness, and strength, and definiteness of direction, which are 


75 : 
””"’ Welch’s desire was well 


impossible for the old-style political party organization. 
fulfilled by numerous organizations on the right, including various fronts for Goldwater 
(one typical organization was named “Veterinarians for Goldwater”) and such 
organizations as William F. Buckley Jr.’s Young Americans for Freedom (founded in 
1960) and the Birch Society itself.’° “Unlike Senator McCarthy and the loose apparatus 
of McCarthyism, the radical right is fervently organizational today,” noted sociologist 


Alan F. Westin in 1964 article included in Daniel Bell’s The New American Right.” 


“Above all,” he added, “[Robert] Welch has brought coordination to the fundamentalist 
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right - coordinated targets, coordinated meetings and rallies, and coordinated pressure 
tactics.” As historian Jonathon Kolkey points out, “Even Richard Hofstadter, who 
doubted whether “extreme rightists in the 1960's [sic] are any more numerous than they 
were in the McCarthyism period,’ did suggest that ‘the right wing has learned the secret 
of organization, which largely accounts for its greater success.’””” 

Unlike many of the millions of Goldwater supporters, and certainly unlike most 
Republicans, during the 1960s the members of organizations such as the John Birch 
Society, the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, the Christian Crusade, and their allies 
were seen by many Americans as extremists and fanatics. Indeed, even many of their 
fellow self-declared “conservatives” felt that the Birchers and their allies were spouting 
insane ideas and promoting ridiculous causes, and might even represent a real danger to 
the United States. “Many [conservatives] object to the [John Birch Society’s] contempt 
for dissent from its views,” explained a key 1961 story in Time magazine entitled “The 
Americanists,” “[and] feel that its militant words and thoughts are barely a goose step 


away from the formation of goon squads.’””*° 


If nothing else, it is clear that contemporary 
observers during the late 1950s and early 1960s had an inaccurate, or at least incomplete, 
understanding of the nature of Americanism and Americanist organizations. 

While Americanist ideas seemed radical to many liberals and conservatives, it 


was simply not true that — as some journalists, performers, and writers suggested — the 


Americanists were as a group racists, anti-Semites, Nazis, or fascists. This despite the 
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fact that in two of the first articles revealing the existence of Americanist organizations 
both Time magazine and the Los Angeles Times referred to The Blue Book of the John 
Birch Society as Welch’s “Mein Kampf,” and explicitly compared the Birch Society to 
both the Communists and the Nazis, and despite the fact that in 1964 Arnold Forster and 
Benjamin Epstein clearly identified Americanist groups as part of the “Danger on the 
Right.”*' What was generally missed by contemporary journalists, sociologists, and 
politicians in the furor of 1960s politics and of the Cold War was the fact that even some 
of the Americanists’ most bizarre-sounding ideas, including their opposition to the 
fluoridation of public water supplies, their opposition to what they believed was the 
communist-directed Civil Rights movement, and their drive to impeach Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, were in fact at the beginning of the movement predicated on 
libertarian and constitutionalist arguments. The ideology embraced by this movement, 
moreover, was not limited to members of the Birch Society. “The words Americanism 
and Americanist are simply semantic weapons,” Welch concluded in 1958, “and have no 


»82 This confusion over what the Birchers 


direct connection with the John Birch Society. 
and their allies were actually saying was aggravated by the fact that Americanists did 
count among their ranks some true extremists and hate-mongers, who muddied the waters 
by linking all Americanist arguments with some racist and paranoid ideas. At least 
initially, however, many of the Americanists were pro-religion, pro-small government, 


pro-states’ rights ultra-conservatives and ultra-libertarians. Their defining mark, of 


course, was that they were also hyper-alert anti-Communists worried about subversion of 
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the United States from within, both by those who the Americanists believed were 
conscious agents of the communist conspiracy or by well-meaning but naive liberals 
hoping to find common ground with what the Americanists shunned as the atheist, 
collectivist communist forces of the Soviet Union. 

The Americanists were vilified and misunderstood from the time they first 
appeared on the political scene, in part because from the outset they were labeled as 
extremists and fanatics — not, to be clear, entirely without cause — and in part because 
they never truly grasped how bizarre their most cherished ideas sounded to Americans 
more in the political mainstream. Ironically, while Americanists were not all extremists 
from the outset, their organizations became extremist in time, in part because Americanist 
leaders grew increasingly paranoid about world events and in part because by gaining 
notoriety as extremists, the Americanists drew to themselves those Americans interested 
in joining extremist organizations. 

During the late 1950s and throughout much of the 1960s, the Americanists stayed 
true to their ultra-conservative, ultra-libertarian, traditionalist, anti-communist, and anti- 
collectivist ideals. As Americanists drew more extremists into their orbit near the end of 
the 1960s and into the beginning of the 1970s, however, and as they found themselves 
pushed out of mainstream politics amidst the social, political, and cultural upheaval of an 
increasingly confused and dangerous world, many became even more conspiracy- 
minded. Ultimately, convinced that the communists alone could never be powerful 
enough to thwart them at every turn, some Americanists concluded that the true roots of 
the international communist conspiracy actually lay in an ancient, centuries-old 


conspiracy involving shadowy figures including the Illuminati, the bankers of the Federal 
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Reserve System, or the members of the Council on Foreign Relations.*’ In 1966, 


warning of such individuals, Welch labeled those powerful men and women who truly 


control the destiny of the world “‘the Insiders.” 


As the Americanists truly became extremists, and as the resurgent conservative 
movement — having largely recovered from the Barry Goldwater debacle — increasingly 
provided a home for more mainstream Americans concerned about the size and power of 
a centralized government, Americanist organizations finally became so marginalized that 
they no longer even presented tempting targets for opponents to attack. With that 
marginalization, the ideology of Americanism fractured, with various members and 
pieces being taken up by a variety of new and existent political movements.’ The 
conservatives, led by Reagan, had launched a renewed anti-communist assault, and so 
attracted the Americanists most interested in anti-Communism; third-party candidates 
such as George Wallace and John Schmitz meanwhile attempted to take up the mantle of 


states’ rights, and so drew in the Birchers and their allies who were most interested in 
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state sovereignty — and also, those who sought to use states’ rights to legitimize racial 
discrimination. In one of the most interesting political developments of the second half 
of the twentieth century, moreover, in the 1970s the evangelical Right in the United 
States for the first time entered politics in force. These religious conservatives picked up 
where the Americanists had left off on some issues of public morality by agitating for the 
inclusion of prayer in the schools and the exclusion of sex education from the 
classrooms.*° 

The history of the Americanists of the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, while often a 
chronicle of bizarre ideas and strange individuals, remains an important chapter in the 
larger social, political, and cultural history of the United States in the twentieth century. 
In one form or another, many elements of Americanist ideology have survived and have 
come to play a role in contemporary politics. Even conspiracist thinking gained new 
credence in the twenty-first century, with right-wing pundits pointing to “liberal” 
conspiracies to “ban” Christmas and left-wing pundits arguing that George Bush had ties 
to Osama bin Laden’s family and that the war in Iraq was launched in 2002 at the behest 
of an unholy alliance of neoconservatives and oil executives.*’ Barack Obama’s victory 


in the 2008 election campaign, moreover, brought to light a “flourishing culture of 
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advocates, theorists and lawyers” known as “the Birthers,” which maintains that Obama 
was not born in the United States, and so is not eligible to be president.*® 

Beginning in the late 1950s, and extending throughout the 1960s and into the 
early 1970s, Americanists were, in metaphorical terms, standing in a torrential downpour 
of liberalism and mainstream conservatism, screaming Americanist ideas at the sky and 
shouting Americanist slogans at the rain — perhaps in a quixotic attempt to convince it not 
to fall quite so heavily. Of course they failed; had they been more logical or more 
rational, Americanist leaders such as Welch, Smoot, Manion, Walker, Hargis, Rousselot, 
Oliver, and Schwarz would have realized that it is not possible to change the weather 
merely through persuasion or “education.” While they could do nothing to stop the rain 
from falling, however, in shouting so loudly the Americanists did accomplish something: 
at times they made themselves heard — though not always clearly — above the noise of the 
storm to politicians, journalists, and even ordinary Americans. The images these 
contemporary observers saw — Americanists, desperately advocating for their absurd and 
ridiculous theories in the face of criticism from all sides in what even the Americanists 
themselves must have suspected was a vain attempt to save a world they thought was in 


grave danger — remain striking. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON AMERICANISM 


Researchers interested in studying the Americanist Right have access to a 
significant amount of material, including hundreds of thousands of pages of documents in 
archives, numerous scholarly works discussing the role played by Americanism in the 
formation of modern American conservatism, and hundreds of key books and pamphlets 
authored by Americanists or published by Americanist organizations such as the John 


Birch Society. 


Archival Materials 


There are many archival collections containing useful materials on Americanist 
organizations and leaders. Among the most useful in the preparation of this dissertation 
were the Hall-Hoag Collection of Dissenting and Extremist Printed Propaganda and the 
John Birch Society Papers, both of which are at the John Hay Library at Brown 
University. The Hall-Hoag Collection primarily contains newsletters, fundraising letters, 
magazines, and books published by organizations on both the political Right and political 
Left. The John Birch Society Papers contain documents salvaged from the trash by 
Political Research Associates of Cambridge, Massachusetts, after the Birch Society 


moved its headquarters from Belmont, Massachusetts to Appleton, Wisconsin in 1989.' 
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Among the materials in the JBS Papers are numerous Member’s Monthly Messages from 
ordinary Birchers, internal Society memos, and correspondence between the Society and 
Birch staff around the country. Extensive archival materials are available from: the Dan 
Smoot Papers and the Tom Anderson Papers, both at the Cushing Memorial Library at 
Texas A&M University in College Station, Texas; the Clarence Manion Papers at the 
University of Notre Dame Archives in Indiana; and the Westbrook Pegler Papers at the 
Herbert Hoover Presidential Library in West Branch, lowa. The Dan Smoot Papers also 
include most issues of The Dan Smoot Report. A fine collection of right-wing literature 
can be found in the Right Wing Collection of the University of Iowa Libraries. 
Additional useful material on Americanist organizations, especially on the Birch Society 
and the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, is available in the Walter Judd Papers and 
the Radical Right Collection at the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace at 
Stanford University and in the Knox Mellon Collection at the Special Collections 
Department at the Charles E. Young Library at UCLA. 

The internal files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which are often available 
through requests filed under the Freedom of Information Act, represent a previously 
untapped historical resource on the Americanist Right. The Bureau has (and has 
released) hundreds of thousands of pages of largely unexamined archival materials on 
organizations and individuals such as the CACC, the Birch Society, Kent and Phoebe 
Courtney, Dan Smoot, and General Edwin A. Walker. Materials in the FBI files include 
letters and telegrams sent to the Bureau, internal memos and reports, and the results of 


investigations into some individuals and organizations. 
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Newspapers and magazines of course represent critical sources for historians 

studying the Americanist Right and the United States in the twentieth century more 
generally. Newspapers including the New York Times, Boston Globe, Chicago Tribune, 
Washington Post, Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles Examiner, and Wall Street Journal, as 
well as national magazines including Time, Life, Harpers, and the National Review 
published many hundreds of articles related to Americanist organizations and leaders. 
Smaller newspapers also published extensively on organizations such as the Birch 
Society and the CACC and individuals such as Robert Welch, Dan Smoot, Fred Schwarz, 
and Billy James Hargis of the Christian Crusade, though articles in these papers are less 
easily accessible than are articles in national papers like the New York Times. One 
attempt early in the 1960s to list magazine and newspaper articles and books discussing 


the Birch Society included well over 100 pages of citations.’ 


Historiography 

The historiography of Americanist organizations is voluminous, confused, and 
often contradictory. Until a few years ago much of what had been written fell into three 
general categories: (1) unabashedly partisan reports (primarily from the 1960s and 1970s) 
written by opponents or proponents (but generally opponents) of the JBS and like-minded 
organizations; (2) sociological studies (which are often more objective than the works in 
the first category) from the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s of Americanist organizational 


strength and ideology; and (3) scholarly historical works from the 1980s and 1990s that 
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attempted, not always successfully, to integrate these organizations into an understanding 
of the history of United States’ political development in the latter half of the twentieth 
century. 

Significant works in the first of these three categories, partisan reports from the 
1960s, include on the anti-Americanist side: Richard Dudman, Men of the Far Right 
(New York: Pyramid Publications, Inc., 1962); Roy V. Peel, “The Wackacobi: Extremists 
of Our Own Times,” Political Research Quarterly 16 (1963); Allen J. Broyles, The John 
Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest (Boston: Beacon, 1964); Milton A. Waldor, Peddlers 
of Fear (Newark, NJ: Lynnross Publishing Co., Inc., 1966); Gerald Schomp, Birchism 
Was My Business (London: The MacMillan Company, 1970); and William W. Turner, 
Power on the Right (Berkeley, CA: Ramparts Press, 1971).° “Schomp” (a pseudonym) 
claimed to be a former Birch Society officer; Turner, a former FBI agent, became famous 
as the editor of the radical Ramparts magazine and for his arguments that President 
Kennedy was the victim of a conspiracy anxious to prevent him from withdrawing United 
States troops from Vietnam. Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein, respectively the 
national director and the general counsel of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 


during the 1960s, were especially prolific, publishing several books and book-length 





? Also in this first category of partisan works from the 1960s and 1970s are pro-Americanist works written 
by both Birch Society members and supporters of Americanist organizations. Since 1970, Liberty Bell 
Press and American Opinion Book Services (the publishing arm of the John Birch Society) have produced 
numerous book-length works extolling Americanist organizations. Good examples of positive works about 
the Birch Society include books by G. Edward Griffin, a former speechwriter for George Wallace’s running 
mate, Curtis LeMay, and the author of such works as This is the John Birch Society: An Invitation to 
Membership (Thousand Oaks, CA: American Media, 1970) and The Life and Words of Robert Welch, 
Founder of the John Birch Society (Thousand Oaks, CA: American Media, 1975). Americanists writing in 
the 1960s and 1970s often also included worshipful biographies of Americanist leaders or Americanist 
organizations in books about other issues. See, for example, the treatment of the Birch Society in Kent and 
Phoebe Courtney, The Case of General Edwin A. Walker (Conservative Society of America, 1961). 
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reports, including Danger on the Right (New York: Random House, 1964); Report on the 
John Birch Society 1966 (New York: Random House, 1966); and The Radical Right: 
Report on the John Birch Society and its Allies (New York: Random House, 1967). As 
the titles indicate, their works were not intended as objective works of scholarship, but 
rather were the publications of an organization intent on warning the American public 
about what the authors viewed as the very real danger of rising authoritarianism in 
American society. Despite their biases, however, Forster and Epstein effectively 
summarized much of the information then available on such organizations as the Birch 
Society, the Christian Crusade, the CACC, and WE, THE PEOPLE! 

Useful examples of the second type of work, sociological studies of organization 
strength and ideology published between 1955 and 1985, include: James McEvoy II, 
Radicals or Conservatives? The Contemporary American Right (Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Company, 1971); Barbara S. Stone, “The John Birch Society: A Profile,’ The Journal 
of Politics 36 (February 1974); Clyde Wilcox, “Sources of Support for the Old Right: A 
Comparison of the John Birch Society and the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade,” 
Social Science History 12 (Winter 1988); and various studies from think tanks such as 
Political Research Associates in Cambridge, Massachusetts.* The most significant 
among the works in this second category was the collection of essays edited by Daniel 
Bell and released in 1955 as The New American Right (New York: Criterion Books, 
1955). This collection, with important chapters written by sociologists, political 
scientists, and political philosophers including Seymour Martin Lipset, Alan F. Westin, 


and Peter Viereck, is a necessary starting point for historians seeking to understand what 





* See, for example, Charles Jeffrey Kraft, “A Preliminary Socio-Economic and State Demographic Profile 
of the John Birch Society,” (Cambridge, MA: Political Research Associates, 1992). 
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contemporary scholars saw in the rise of modern American Conservatism. The book, 
while facially objective, became part of the literature criticizing Americanist 
organizations, was updated and released again in the 1960s as The New American Right 
(expanded and updated) (Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1964, c1963). 

In the 1970s, 1980s and 1990s a number of scholars began to focus new attention 
on the far Right, and ultimately produced works that were more balanced (but still overtly 
critical) than the partisan works of the 1960s and 1970s and less quantitative than the 
purely sociological work of the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s. Useful works in this third 
category include: Seymour Martin Lipset and Earl Raab, The Politics of Unreason: 
Right-Wing Extremism in America, 1790-1970 (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1970); David H. Bennett, The Party of Fear (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1988); and Sara Diamond, Roads to Dominion: Right Wing Movements and 
Political Power in the United States (The Guilford Press: New York, 1995). These works 
tend to try to fit ultra-conservative organizations into a long pattern of right-wing 
extremism in American politics and history. In the view of these authors, Americanist 
groups during the 1960s manifested a long-standing pattern, and (as such organizations 
had many times before) fit neatly into the gradual Republican rise to power. Ultimately, 
however, these authors of these works did not view the rise of modern American 
conservatism as a new phenomenon, and did not fully set forth the connections — and the 
differences — between Americanist organizations and the organizations of the mainstream 


Right. 
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In the past two decades, in part responding to a 1994 call by historian Allen 
Brinkley, scholars have increasingly focused attention on how individuals in 
organizations of the extreme Right — and how the organizations themselves — seized upon 
the ideology of modern conservatism and were gradually co-opted into the ranks of 
modern American conservatism.” In addition, these scholars have attempted to 
demonstrate how Americanist organizations lost control of the conservative agenda and 
were shunted aside by modern conservative leaders affiliated with Ronald Reagan. 
Among the most useful and interesting works in this category are: Lisa McGirr, Suburban 
Warriors: The Origins of the New American Right (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 2001); Rick Perlstein, Before The Storm: Barry Goldwater and the Unmaking of 
the American Consensus (New York: Hill and Wang, 2001); Jonathon M. Schoenwald, A 
Time for Choosing: Extremism and the Rise of Modern American Conservatism (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2001); Niels Bjerre-Poulsen, Right Face: Organizing the 
American Conservative Movement 1945-65 (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 
2002); Donald T. Critchlow, Phyllis Schlafly and Grassroots Conservatism: A Woman’s 
Crusade (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2005); and Rick Perlstein, 
Nixonland: The Rise of a President and the Fracturing of America (New York: Scribner, 


2008). 


Americanist Books and Pamphlets 


The study of Americanist and Americanist-leaning organizations such as the 


Birch Society and the CACC should begin with some of the key books and pamphlets 





5 Alan Brinkley, “The Problem of American Conservatism,” The American Historical Review 99 (1994). 
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written by Americanist leaders and thinkers and with the periodicals and newsletters put 
out by the organizations themselves. Among the useful works written by Americanist 
and Americanist-leaning leaders are: Dan Smoot, The Invisible Government (Dallas, TX: 
The Dan Smoot Report, 1962); Phyllis Schlafly and Chester Charles Ward, The 
Gravediggers (Alton, IL: Pere Marquette Press, 1964); Phyllis Schlafly, A Choice Not an 
Echo (Alton, IL: Pere Marquette Press, 1964); Clarence Manion, The Conservative 
American: His Fight for National Independence and Constitutional Government (New 
York: Devin-Adair, 1964); John A Stormer, None Dare Call It Treason (Missouri: 
Liberty Bell Press, 1964); and Gary Allen and Larry Abraham, None Dare Call It 
Conspiracy (Seal Beach, California: Concord Press, 1972). 

Scholars interested in studying the John Birch Society should first look to Robert 
Welch’s The Blue Book of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: John Birch Society, 
1958), the blueprint for the Society’s organization, mission, and activities. Other 
important books by Welch include: The Life of John Birch (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1954) and The Politician (Belmont, MA: Belmont Publishing Co., 1964), 
which was initially “published” in 1954 as a semi-private letter Welch sent to colleagues 
and acquaintances. During the Society’s peak years in the late 1950s and early-to-mid 
1960s Welch also authored several critically important pamphlets and articles, including: 
“A Letter to the South” (One Man’s Opinion, September 1956); “The Neutralizers” 
(Belmont, MA: John Birch Society, 1963); and “The Truth in Time,” American Opinion 
(November, 1966). In “A Letter to the South,” Welch presented an argument against 
forced desegregation and in favor of viewing the civil rights movement as a communist 


conspiracy. In “The Neutralizers,” Welch described the many sorts of individuals, 
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including both anti-Semites and evangelical Christians, who effectively worked against 
the anti-communist mission of the Birch Society. In “The Truth in Time,” Welch argued 
that the communist conspiracy was in fact controlled by a powerful group, which he 
labeled “The Insiders,” which had its origins in the Bavarian Illuminati. Much useful 
primary source material on Welch himself is included in G. Edward Griffin’s 
hagiographic The Life and Words of Robert Welch, Founder of the John Birch Society 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: American Media, 1975). 

In addition to these books and articles by and about Welch, the materials that 
reveal the most about the Birch Society are the Society’s periodicals, including most 
importantly the monthly Bulletins and American Opinion magazine. For at least the 
period between 1959 and 1965 the Birch Society published old bulletins in annual 
collections (The White Book of the John Birch Society). For at least one year (1963), the 
Society also published The Pink Book, a collection of articles about the Society that had 
been printed in newspapers around the United States over the previous year. 

The ideas behind the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade are well described in 
two of Fred Schwarz’s books: The Heart, Mind, and Soul of Communism (Long Beach, 
California: Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, 1952) and You Can Trust the 
Communists (to be Communists) (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1960). 
Historians seeking to understand the history of the CACC should look to the 
organization’s newsletter, which began publishing in the early 1950s and which 
continued to publish through the beginning of the twenty-first century. The CACC, 
which still exists, has placed many (but not all) of these newsletters online at 


www.schwarzreport.org; those newsletters which are not available online can be viewed 
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in numerous archives, including the Hall-Hoag Collection at the John Hay Library at 
Brown University. The Hall-Hoag Collection also includes other materials from the 
CACC, including an extensive run of the Crusade’s fundraising appeals from the 1960s 
and 1970s. Useful, though biased, summary material on the CACC and on Schwarz’s life 
can be found in Schwarz’s autobiography, Beating the Unbeatable Foe (Washington, 
DC: Regnery Publishing, Inc., 1996). 

In addition to works by Americanist thinkers and leaders such as Welch, Schwarz, 
Manion, and Smoot, Americanists also looked for their ideas to the voluminous anti- 
communist and occasionally conspiracist literature of the 1940s and 1950s. Among the 
books that were particularly important to Americanists were those bundled by the Birch 
Society in the collection entitled “One Dozen Candles.” At various times, the set of “One 
Dozen Candles” included: Blair Coan, The Red Web: An Underground Political History 
of the United States from 1918 to the Present Showing How Close the Government Is to 
Collapse and Told in an Understandable Way (Chicago: Northwest, 1925); John Brown 
Matthews, Odyssey Of A Fellow Traveler (New York: Mount Vernon Publishers, Inc., 
1938); Benjamin Gitlow, The Whole of Their Lives: Communism in America: A Personal 
History and Intimate Portrayal of Its Leaders (New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 1948); 
Arthur Bliss Lane, Z Saw Poland Betrayed (An American Ambassador Reports to the 
American People) (London and New York: Regency Press, 1948); Ralph de Toledano 
and Victor Lasky, Seeds of Treason: The True Story of the Hiss-Chambers Tragedy (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1950); John T. Flynn, While You Slept: Our Tragedy in Asia 
and Who Made It (New York: Devin-Adair, 1951); Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 


America’s Retreat from Victory: The Story of George Catlett Marshall (New York: 
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Devin-Adair, 1951); George Racey Jordan, in collaboration with Richard L. Stokes, 
From Major Jordan's Diaries (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952); Charles A. 
Willoughby, Shanghai Conspiracy (New York: E.P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952); Garet 
Garrett, The People's Pottage (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1953); James Burnham, 
The Web of Subversion: Underground Networks in the US Government (New York: J. 
Day Co., 1954); Sisley Huddleston, France: the Tragic Years, 1939-1947 (New York: 
Devin-Adair, 1955); Victor J. Fox, The Pentagon Case (New York: The Freedom Press, 
1958); Alberto Ostria Gutierrez, The Tragedy of Bolivia: A People Crucified (New York: 
Devin-Adair, 1958); Rosalie M. Gordon, Nine Men Against America (Boston: Western 
Islands, c1958, 1965); Sylvester Petro, The Kohler Strike: Union Violence and 
Administrative Law (Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1961); Hilaire du Berrier, Background 
to Betrayal: The Tragedy of Vietnam (Boston: Western Islands, 1965); and Alan Stang, 
The Actor: The True Story of John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 1953-1959 (Boston: 


Western Islands, 1968). 
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SAVE OUR REPUBLIC: BATTLING JOHN BIRCH 
IN CALIFORNIA’S CONSERVATIVE CRADLE 


Previous accounts of the development of the New American Right have 
demonstrated the popularity and resonance of the ideology in Southern California. 
However, these studies have not shown how contention surrounded conservatism’ s 
ascendancy even in regions where it found eager disciples. “Save Our Republic” uses one 
conservative Southern California community as a vehicle to better understand the 
foundations of a wider movement and argues the growth of conservatism was not nearly 
as smooth as earlier studies have suggested. Santa Barbara, California, experienced a 
much more contentious introduction to the same conservative elements and exemplifies 
the larger ideological clash that occurred nationwide during the late 1950s and early 
1960s between “establishment,” moderate Republicans and the party’s right flank. In 
California’s cradle of conservatism, the ideology’s birth was not an easy one. 


Santa Barbara should have provided a bonanza of support for the John Birch 
Society, a staunchly anticommunist organization founded in 1958 by retired businessman 
Robert H.W. Welch. Instead, its presence there in the early 1960s divided the city and 
inspired the sort of suspicion that ultimately hobbled the group’s reputation nationally. 
Rather than thriving in the city, the JBS impaled itself in a series of self-inflicted wounds 
that only worsened the effect these characterizations had on the group’s national 
reputation. Disseminated to a nationwide audience by local newspaper publisher Thomas 
M. Storke, who declared his intention to banish the organization from the city, the events 
that occurred in Santa Barbara throughout 1961 alerted other cities of the potential 
disruption the JBS could inspire in their communities. The JBS would forever bear the 
battle scars it earned in Santa Barbara. 


“Save Our Republic” argues the events in Santa Barbara exemplify the more 
pronounced political battle that was occurring throughout the nation in the 1960s as 
conservatives grappled to determine the bounds of their ideology. The threat from the 
right that caused so much handwringing in the halls of conservative power had an equally 
unsettling effect in the city’s parlors, churches, schoolhouses and newsrooms. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
“TF MOMMY IS A COMMIE” 

On a Sunday morning in September 1959, the Southern Pacific Railroad delivered 
evil to paradise. Nikita S. Khrushchev alighted from his special, eighteen-car train at the 
Santa Barbara station, squinted as his eyes adjusted to the Southern California sun, and 
beheld a wall of people. Some carried signs welcoming the Soviet premier. Others, there 
merely to satisfy curiosity, glared, but scowls did not stop Khrushchev from gleefully 
wading into the crowd.' He hugged children, pinned miniature hammer-and-sickles on 
men, and alternately waved and clapped. Like a glad-handing ward politician, he thrived 
on the adulation. Khrushchev paid no attention to the armed security officers who lined 
the roofs of nearby buildings and did not acknowledge the occasional hostile placard. In 
the distance, church bells pealed. The Soviet leader might have mistaken the clangor for a 
greeting, but several churches had decided to ring their bells simultaneously to protest the 
purported mistreatment of Christians behind the Iron Curtain. Inside, congregants recited 
prayers for peace and for the souls of fellow Santa Barbarans who, instead of occupying 
pews that Sunday morning, were welcoming a butcher to the city.” 

Seven months later, Robert H.W. Welch, a retired candy manufacturer from 
Belmont, Massachusetts, stepped off an airplane at Santa Barbara’s airport to a far 


different welcome. A half-dozen people waited for the slight, middle-age man. There 





' “Nikita Gets Big Welcome,” Chicago Tribune, September 21, 1959; Henry Brandon, “‘All Change’ at 
Santa Barbara,” Sunday (London) Times, September 27, 1959; and Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., The Storm Has 
Many Eyes (New York: W.W. Norton, 1973), 168. 

> “Bells Will Toll As Mr. K Train Arrives in City,” and “Go to Church, Don’t See Train: Cvetic,” 
September 18, 1959, “Khrushchev Is Given Friendly Greeting Here,” September 21, 1959, all in Santa 
Barbara News-Press [SBNP]; Aleksandr Fursenko and Timothy Naftali, Khrushchev’s Cold War: The 
Inside Story of an American Adversary (New York: W.W. Norton, 2006), 235; Nikita Khrushchev, 
Khrushchev Remembers: The Last Testament (Boston: Little, Brown, 1974), 390n25; and Peter Carlson, K 
Blows Top: A Cold War Comic Interlude Starring Nikita Khrushchev, America’s Most Unlikely Tourist 
(New York: Public Affairs, 2009), 178-79. 


were no photographers to snap his picture, no ringing church bells, no reporters shouting 
questions, no placards welcoming him or telling him to go home. But the anonymity 
Welch enjoyed that day on the tarmac in Santa Barbara would soon end. In his valise, he 
carried pamphlets for an organization he had founded in late 1958 to combat the perils of 
communism, and he had come to Santa Barbara to welcome new chapters into his John 
Birch Society. Welch named the organization for an Army intelligence officer and 
Christian missionary killed by communist Chinese soldiers just days following the end of 
the Second World War. Welch considered the martyred Birch the first casualty of a 
global conflict against communism. He inaugurated the JBS in December 1958, during a 
two-day, invitation-only meeting in Indianapolis. In August, when President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower invited Khrushchev to visit the United States, Welch, ever the businessman 
with an astute eye for promotion, found a recruitment campaign for his young society.” 
Nikita Khrushchev is one of the founding fathers of the John Birch Society— 
although he did not know it and Welch never acknowledged it. But Khrushchev’s 
American tour was the young society’s best recruiting tool. Its first public campaign, a 
front organization called the Committee Against Summit Entanglements, sought to 
dissuade Eisenhower from meeting with Khrushchev in the United States or anywhere 
else for that matter. In the months preceding the visit, The New York Times and more than 
100 daily and weekly newspapers across the country printed an advertisement that 
labeled Khrushchev an “enemy of freedom.” It entreated readers to use an attached 


petition to collect signatures in their communities and mail them to the president. More 


> Robert H.W. Welch, The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, 8™ ed. (Belmont, Mass.: Western Island 
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Information Act Collection, John Birch Society, available at https://archive.org/details/foia_JBS- 
Los_Angeles-1[hereafter cited as Lazar FOIA Collection]. 
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than 1,600 signatures on 128 petitions arrived in one month alone, and letters of support 
appeared in nearly 2,500 newspapers. While the campaign did not stop Khrushchev’s 
visit, it demonstrated the discontent that existed among some Americans about their 
government’s cooperation with the Soviet Union. Welch believed the JBS could exploit 
this grassroots dissatisfaction and place residents in cities such as Santa Barbara on the 
front lines of a global struggle between communism and democracy, between oppression 
and capitalism, between evil and good." 

Santa Barbara should have provided a bonanza of support for the JBS. Instead, its 
presence there divided the city and inspired the sort of suspicion that ultimately hobbled 
the group’s reputation nationally. The story of the John Birch Society in Santa Barbara is 
a tale of missteps and missed chances that were truly indicative of the group’s early 
years. The JBS’ message of anticommunism, smaller government, and limited 
international engagement found resonance among Santa Barbara’s wealthier, 
conservative residents, but its inability to describe its aims in tangible, rational terms to 
the general public fueled mistrust among others who saw the group as shadowy, sinister 
and secretive. In a Cold War America indoctrinated by Joseph McCarthy and others into 
believing that “secret” equaled “subversion,” the JBS floundered. Without a coherent 
public message, the group found itself on the defensive, snarling at what it opposed rather 
than explaining what it advocated. The society’s members wanted to be perceived as 
frontline soldiers in the war against communism; instead, in Santa Barbara and 


elsewhere, the press deputized them as boogeymen, more harmful than any communist. 
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Rather than thriving in the city, the JBS impaled itself in a series of self-inflicted wounds 
that only worsened the effect these characterizations had on the group’s national 
reputation. Disseminated to a nationwide audience by local newspaper publisher Thomas 
M. Storke, who declared his intention to banish the organization from the city, the events 
that occurred in Santa Barbara throughout 1961 alerted other cities of the potential 
disruption the JBS could inspire in their communities as well. The national media seized 
on images of hysterical anticommunists who had invaded paradise and separated it into 
warring camps.” The JBS would forever bear the battle scars it earned in Santa Barbara. 
Some were by its own hand. Others were not. 

“Save Our Republic” might be subtitled “The Troubled Birth of American 
Conservatism.” Previous accounts of the development of the New American Right have 
demonstrated the popularity and resonance of the ideology in Southern California. This 
study does not dispute that. What it does dispute, however, is the widely accepted view 
that this ideology won disciples throughout the region—and then throughout the 
country—with little or no contention. Like Lisa McGirr’s Suburban Warriors, “Save Our 
Republic” uses one conservative Southern California community as a vehicle to better 
understand the foundations of a wider movement, yet argues the growth of conservatism 
was not nearly as smooth as earlier studies have suggested. Orange County and Southern 
California, McGirr writes, formed “the nucleus of a broader conservative matrix evolving 


in the Sunbelt and the West that eventually propelled assertive and unapologetic 
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conservatives to nationwide significance.” ê Only 120 miles up the Pacific coast, 
however, Santa Barbara experienced a far different and much more contentious 
introduction to the same conservative elements. What separates Santa Barbara and 
Orange County’s experiences—and ultimately what separates this study from Suburban 
Warriors—is the conflict that arose in Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara illustrates not the 
mobilization that McGirr details, but the ideological clash at the movement’s core. By 
focusing on this contention, “Save Our Republic” argues that Santa Barbara exemplifies 
the larger struggle that occurred nationwide during the late 1950s and early 1960s 
between “establishment,” moderate Republicans and the party’s right flank represented 
by conservative politicians and grassroots activists in the South and West. In California’s 
cradle of conservatism, the pangs of the ideology’s birth continued into its infancy and 
intermittently plagued it as it grew and strengthened. 

The areas’ distinct development patterns were the major differentiating factor in 
how each confronted conservatism’s rise. Southern California’s postwar development 
was not homogenous; neither was conservatism’s growth. More isolated than the 
suburban enclaves south of Los Angeles, Santa Barbara had long viewed itself as a part 
of the United States but wholly unlike any other American city. As a result, while other 
areas of Southern California boomed with new residents who brought with them an 
amalgam of political ideologies, varying degrees of wealth, and distinctive cultural 
backgrounds, Santa Barbara remained an exclusive enclave of the affluent intent on 
preserving the city’s hallmark distinctiveness by severely restricting its growth and 


industrial base. A commentator once branded Santa Barbara, “the western front of the 





6 Lisa McGirr, Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the New American Right (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2001), 4-5. 


Eastern establishment,” a prescient remark that identifies the heart of the contention that 
existed between the city’s hierarchy and the insurgent JBS.’ Its distinctive character had 
lured the wealthy to Santa Barbara since the Gilded Age, but the city’s climate in the 
early 1960s was anything but inviting as conservatives clashed over the parameters of 
their ideology. 

California was important to the John Birch Society and to conservatism as a 
whole, and as the decade progressed, the state would often define—then redefine— 
national political issues and figures. As a political cradle, the state was certainly the most 
important battleground the young JBS had in the western United States, if not the nation 
as a whole. While the society reported strong membership in Texas, Arizona, and 
Tennessee, Southern California began as its most significant bailiwick and remained so 
for nearly a decade.’ In 1961, California was a year away from surpassing New York as 
the nation’s most populous state. As such, the balance of political power would shift 
westward for the first time in the nation’s history.’ 

If the JBS could make inroads in California, it could influence political dynamics 
nationwide. California’s gubernatorial and senatorial elections, and presidential primaries 
throughout the decade would be closely watched as early indicators of what might come 
to the nation as a whole as growing rifts between left and right eviscerated the 
moderation of the postwar political consensus. The density of California’s population— 


by 1962, the state gained an estimated 1,000 new residents a day—worked to the JBS’ 
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advantage, particularly in Southern California.'° An organization built on small, 
neighborhood meetings, word-of-mouth advertising, and the hand-to-hand dissemination 
of printed information benefited from a dense population. Newcomers looked to social 
organizations for a feeling of intimacy and belonging. Churches provided one level of 
comfort in unfamiliar settings; patriotic organizations that preached Americanism also cut 
across geographic lines and provided friendships and a sense of shared purpose. These 
groups rooted members in their new communities." 

Certain beliefs united JBS members with other activists within the emergent 
postwar conservative movement. Historian Samuel Brenner borrowed Welch’s own 
description of his membership and its allies as “Americanist” to describe a strong belief 
in anticommunism, limitations on federal power, religious devotion, and libertarianism, 
the belief that government should have no part in social welfare programs or in regulating 
the nation’s economy.” Except for its insistence of the scope of communist infiltration in 
America, the JBS’ brand of conservatism differed little from that of the emerging 
conservative movement within the Republican Party—a rejection of New Deal-era 
centralized authority, a celebration of states’ rights, the promotion of individualism and 


laissez-faire economic policies, defense of traditional, status quo social values, and an 
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abhorrence of mass democracy. JBS members and their conservative brethren feared a 
host of —isms—socialism, collectivism, statism and internationalism—because these 
ideologies eroded another —ism, individualism, and the freedom they believed 
accompanied it. T. Coleman Andrews, a member of the JBS’ National Council, explained 
in early 1961 that the organization aimed “to bring about, if possible ‘less government 
and more personal responsibility.” He continued: “We are anti-communist because . . . 
the communists glorify the state and downgrade the individual. [Our] program is based 
upon the fundamental American idea that the individual is all important and that he will 
remain so only so long as he is able to make the state do his bidding. . . . The John Birch 
Society . . . puts the individual above the state.”'” 

Conservative values drew people to the John Birch Society, but its insistence that 
a vast communist conspiracy threatened American freedom repelled other potential 
members and exposed the group to public derision. Yet the organization exemplifies a 
dynamic of shared fear at the heart of the American Cold War experience. In the years 
following the Second World War, leaders such as Joseph McCarthy, J. Edgar Hoover, 
and members of the House Un-American Activities Committee told Americans that 
communism lurked within the nation’s institutions. Fear of communism created one level 
of anxiety, but fear of anticommunist excesses created another. While the John Birch 


Society fanned Cold War anxieties for its very existence, the group’s members—long 
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portrayed as unconscionable zealots who substituted loving one’s neighbor with 
suspecting him of subversion—did not corner the market on fear. Individuals who 
opposed anticommunist activities also dispensed panic with equal venom.'* 

Largely absent from the historiography of American anticommunism is discussion 
of reciprocal fear. As Santa Barbara’s experience with the John Birch Society shows, 
however, individuals who decried McCarthyism’s tactics also employed them. Publisher 
Thomas M. Storke declared war against the JBS in Santa Barbara and used every weapon 
in his arsenal to repel the group from his native city and to damage its national reputation. 
This included bugged meetings, threats against JBS members and supporters, and a daily 
diet of vitriol in his newspaper’s pages. More than any other figure, Storke carried 
ridicule of the JBS nationwide. He became a national spokesman against the group who 
held up Santa Barbara as an example of the kind of uproar the society could inspire. By 
the mid-1960s, when scholars began to study the JBS’ place in American politics, they 
based some of their characterizations on the news reports that had emanated from Santa 
Barbara. As a result, much of what the public knew—or thought it knew—about the 
group grew out of a climate in which suspicion outpaced reason. These reports did not 
describe how Storke’s clandestine work deepened a growing sense of panic in the city 
where any aberration was blamed on “Birchers,” regardless of validity. While Storke’s 
efforts earned the nation’s highest journalism awards and allowed him to portray himself 
as a civil libertarian, there is no hero in this story. There are only individuals who passed 


fear along for their own purposes.’° 
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Storke is this dissertation’s ubiquitous figure, and this reflects the position he 
assumed as the events described here unfolded. Storke began his newspaper career in 
Santa Barbara in 1901 by declaring himself independent of political forces, but by the 
1960s, he himself was a political force, a self-described autocrat whose newspaper, more 
than any institution in the city, established Santa Barbara’s conservative tenor. Storke’s 
conservatism was so engrained that friends and associates, not to mention readers, often 
believed the publisher, a lifelong Democrat, was a Republican.'° 

For much of the twentieth century, Santa Barbarans and readers in two other 
Southern California counties received news through the conservative filter that Storke 
provided." Like all newspaper publishers, he was a gatekeeper, ringmaster, and advocate, 
and his personal prejudices defined news coverage and editorial support. Historian Kevin 
Starr described Storke as “a William Randolph Hearst who stayed home and achieved a 
localized but comparable mode of power and influence.” Like Hearst, Storke believed 
that newspapers superseded the role of elected officials in determining a community’s 
future. Storke envisioned his newspaper as indispensable; while presidents, governors, 
and mayors were transient functionaries, newspapers remained a community’s (or a 
nation’s) permanent conscience. Government therefore existed only to police aberrations 


that might upend societal order and to enact dictates demanded by unelected publishers 
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armed with printing presses instead of electoral mandates. Pet projects and favored 
politicians received unabashed support; ideas a publisher deemed bad earned no ink or 
garnered only withering criticism. After the JBS campaign elevated the publisher to 
national prominence, Time magazine called Storke “a benevolent tyrant who has played 
king of Santa Barbara for 61 years.” In the same article a resident conceded, “If I was 
ever quoted as saying something against T.M., I’d lose my job the next day.” 8 

Storke’s irascibility, stubbornness, and complete confidence in his own vision for 
Santa Barbara were in full plume when he confronted the John Birch Society in the last 
decade of his life. Ultimately, it is the resistance marshaled by Storke and his newspaper 
that differentiates Santa Barbara’s experience with the John Birch Society from other 
places where the organization established chapters in its early years. Santa Barbara, with 
a wealthy, older population, and an overriding conservative demeanor, should have 
embraced the JBS. But for Storke’s News-Press, it might have. 

The story of the John Birch Society’s early years inspires many ahistorical 
questions. What if, for instance, the JBS had not attempted to establish itself in Santa 
Barbara? Would the perceptions that have endured of the group over the past half century 
have been the same? A larger “what if?” involves the major reason for the JBS’ 
stillbirth—Robert Welch’s authorship of The Politician, the 300-hundred page “letter” in 
which he depicted Dwight D. Eisenhower as “a dedicated, conscious agent of the 


919 


communist conspiracy.” ” The introduction to Welch’s manuscript ended with a stunning 
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declaration: “[T]here is only one possible word to describe his purposes and actions. That 
word is treason.” In four words, Welch indicted Eisenhower—the Supreme Allied 
Commander who led the fight to liberate Europe from fascism during the Second World 
War and the president of the United States who, according to historian William H. Chafe, 
“enjoyed more moral authority and political strength than any president since Franklin 
Roosevelt at the beginning of the New Deal.” Welch held Eisenhower and Roosevelt in 
the same contempt; both men had contributed to the creeping collectivism of the postwar 
world. Eisenhower refused to dismantle New Deal hallmarks such as Social Security, and 
he and other moderate Republicans believed the federal government held responsibility 
for social welfare. Equally troubling to Eisenhower’s critics were the president’s peace 
and economic overtures to the Soviet Union, then involved in post-Stalinist reforms that 
stressed peaceful coexistence, but whose leadership they believed was as dedicated as 
ever to strengthening the communist state’s global influence.”° 

Eisenhower’s collusion with communists, according to Welch, included the 
appointments he made as president and his choice of advisers. Welch’s list of 
collaborators (there were more than forty names altogether) included Eisenhower’s 
brother Milton, his mentor George C. Marshall, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
and Chief Justice Earl Warren. The president’s use of troops to integrate Little Rock 
Central High School in 1957 further demonstrated his eagerness to impose the will of the 


state over its people—at gunpoint if necessary.”' While many conservatives dismissed 
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Eisenhower’s politics—indeed, a rejection of his “modern Republicanism” and its 
seeming embrace of New Deal-style bureaucracy was instrumental in the emergence of 
the nationwide conservative movement—no one took the criticism to the extremes that 
Welch did. By portraying Eisenhower as a traitor, Welch damned any organization with 
which he was affiliated. The John Birch Society’s founder was also its greatest liability. 

Welch’s failure to finesse the media or to adequately distance the JBS from his 
earlier writings guaranteed the derision the organization endured in its early years has 
lingered through the decades. These rebukes came from official and cultural sources 
alike. California Attorney General Stanley Mosk’s sarcastic characterization of the JBS 
membership as “little old ladies in tennis shoes” invariably appears whenever the 
organization is mentioned in print. Bob Dylan mocked the group in his “Talkin’ John 
Birch Paranoid Blues,” and the Chad Mitchell Trio offered this lampoon in “The John 
Birch Society”: 

Do you want Justice Warren for your Commissar? 

Do you want Mrs. Khrushchev in with the DAR? 

You cannot trust your neighbor or even next of kin 

If mommy is a commie then you gotta turn her in 

Oh, we’re the John Birch Society, the John Birch Society 

Fighting for the right to fight the right fight for the Right. 

There were also ersatz organizations that belittled the JBS. Cartoonist Walt Kelly, 
best known for his “Pogo” comic strip, invented the Jack Acid Society whose 
membership included the blind Molester Mole and the sanctimonious Deacon Mushrat. 
Other imitators included the Orange County, California-based Webster Quimmley 
Society, whose hero “chickened out on the Santa Ana Freeway.” Jazz icon Dizzy 


Gillespie—whose real name was John Birks Gillespie—organized John Birks Societies in 


twenty-five states and made a satirical run for president in 1964. Mass-marketed 
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paperback “exposés” published during the society’s formative years also condemned the 
JBS to public scorn.” 

Mockery obscured mobilization, however. The JBS, despite negative publicity, 
gave people a sense of communal purpose. Many members said the JBS awakened them 
to the Cold War dangers confronting the country from both external and internal forces. 
A woman from Alabama wrote in April 1961 that she had “lost faith in the survival of the 
free world” until she discovered the group. “Today, I find that I am not alone. Others 
have deep concern also and we have a leader in the John Birch Society. It gives each of 
us an opportunity as an individual, free American to fight communism.” She concluded 
starkly: “I prefer death for me and my children than a day of life under communism.” 
Urgency punctuated the society’s mission, another member suggested. “We fully 
understand that, if things continue as they have, we will not be enjoying the American 
way of life for long. We are therefore determined, never yielding or compromising, to do 
everything in our power to stop the systematic destruction of our freedom. If God is 
willing—and we know he is—we shall not fail.” No organization since the country’s 
founding “has put so much into their work” or was as “devoted,” another member 
suggested. “At this moment, from coast to coast, there are literally thousands of dedicated 


people working against the Communist and Socialist parties. They are acting to return our 
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government to its original form. . . . Since this is true, we have come under condemnation 
by the press and the left-wing liberals with smears, innuendos and lies.””° 

While Welch has received a lion’s share of ridicule—perhaps rightfully so—this 
attention has unfairly detracted from his followers who, in spite of Welch, not because of 
him, furthered a conservative message that eventually met electoral success. “You know, 
we conservatives are a rugged, individualistic bunch,” two JBS members wrote in early 
1961. “Don’t underestimate our strength. A few strong-minded individuals can 


»24 The voices of these 


accomplish more than a whole crowd of complacent conformists. 
activists have only recently found their way into scholarship of the postwar conservative 
movement. Earlier portrayals of the society had relied heavily on press stories that more 
often than not painted Welch and his membership with the same tainted brush. 

According to these contemporary accounts, the JBS had no clear identity, and was 
defined by suspicion, economic self-interest, racism, anti-Semitism, xenophobia, 
nativism, and psychological instability. Questions about the mental health of JBS 
members and Welch were a common theme. In The Strange Tactics of Extremism, 
authors Harry and Bonaro Overstreet diagnosed society rhetoric—and indeed rhetoric 
throughout the far right—as symptomatic of mental illness. Mark Sherwin’s The 
Extremists offered a similar characterization, and his diagnosis carried shades of historian 
Richard Hofstadter’s earlier “status anxiety” thesis. Sherwin depicted people who joined 


Americanist organizations such as the JBS as “inadequate personalities” who were 


“frightened that what they have may be taken from them or that what they seek may be 
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snatched out of their reach.” Inferiority and the search for scapegoats on which to pin 
their shortcomings united far right organizations, he concluded.” 

Sherwin’s analysis offered a cause-and-effect relationship between status 
inferiority and conspiratorial beliefs, which became the most recognizable trait of the 
John Birch Society and other far right groups. A belief in a communist conspiracy that 
pervaded all levels of American life and government was interwoven throughout the 
society’s rhetoric, commentator Alan F. Westin noted in 1961. Westin placed the JBS 
between two poles of the American right: the “hate right,” which included groups such as 
the Ku Klux Klan, and the “respectable right,” such as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The JBS included elements of both, he concluded, but infused its rhetoric 
with conspiratorial notions about shadowy political control and un-Americanism, which 
they traced back to an international communist conspiracy. Writing in 1964, researchers 
Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein added that the irrational belief in conspiracies 
remained the only unifying factor of the far right; as a result, neither the JBS nor its 
brethren “should be regarded as part of this nation’s political fabric.””° 

None of these early commentators—despite their attempts to relegate the JBS to 
the far fringes of the American political experience—could deny its effectiveness. Milton 
A. Waldor characterized the JBS as the “most successful confederation of the fearful in 
recent American history.” Scholar J. Allen Broyles offered a counter argument. Most JBS 


members identified themselves politically as Republicans, were educated, and middle 


2 Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, The Strange Tactics of Extremism (New York: W.W. Norton, 1964), 269; 
Mark Sherwin, The Extremists (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1963), 227; and Richard Hofstadter, The 
Paranoid Style in American Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966; reprint, New York: Vintage 
Books, 2008),62-63, 66-67 [citations are to the reprint edition]. 

2 Alan F. Westin, “The John Birch Society: Fundamentalism on the Right,” Commentary 32 (August 
1961): 94; and Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein, Danger on the Right (New York: Random House, 
1964), xv-xvi. Epstein and Forster further explored the JBS and the Radical Right in The Radical Right: 
Report on the John Birch Society and its Allies (New York: Random House, 1967). 
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class—hardly fringe elements or paranoid deviants, Broyles wrote in The John Birch 
Society: Anatomy of a Protest, the first scholarly examination of the JBS. Broyles’ 
sociological study examined the group by first “granting the possibility that the ideology 
of the Society may be rational.” Although Broyles conceded that the JBS based much of 
its ideology on abstract concepts and conspiracism, he also found that members 
championed politically conservative ideas that represented a “‘‘central syllogism’—a core 
idea that has all the trappings of logic.””’ 

Unlike other writers who studied the JBS in its early years, Broyles refused to 
label the JBS as unstable paranoiacs on the political fringe who posed a danger to the 
communities in which they operated.”* For more than three decades after its publication, 
his book remained the most balanced scholarly analysis of the organization, yet few paid 
attention to it. As late as the 1990s, commentators dismissed the JBS as having had no 
“significant, enduring effect . . . upon the United States.””? In the last twenty years, 
however, historians, spurred by Alan Brinkley’s oft-quoted depiction of twentieth- 
century American conservatism as “something of an orphan,” have begun an earnest re- 
evaluation of the wider conservative movement that differentiates between Welch’s 
irrational rhetoric and his membership’s dedicated mobilization. In Suburban Warriors, 
Lisa McGirr depicted members of the John Birch Society and their Americanist kin as 
“the ground forces of a conservative revival—one that transformed conservatism from a 


marginal force preoccupied with communism in the early 1960s to a viable electoral 


21 Milton A. Waldor, Peddlers of Fear: The John Birch Society (Newark, N.J.: Lynnross, 1966), 135; and J. 
Allen Broyles, The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest (Boston, Beacon Press, 1966), 139-40, 143. 
?8 Forster and Epstein, Danger on the Right, 12-14; and Waldor, Peddlers of Fear, 10-11. 

? John George and Laird Wilcox, American Extremists: Militias, Supremacists, Klansmen, Communists, & 
Others (Amherst, Mass.: Prometheus Books, 1996), 195. See also David Bennett, The Party of Fear 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1988), 323. 
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contender by decade’s end.”*? Similarly, Jonathan M. Schoenwald’s A Time for Choosing 
argued that the JBS played a complex and understated role in the emergence of postwar 
American conservatism. “Typically dismissed as a collection of ‘kooks,’ the JBS 
performed much like a third party: it forced the GOP, the Democrats, and conservatives 
of all types to respond to its agenda,” Schoenwald writes. “In neighborhoods and small 
towns ... the JBS helped develop a conservative movement culture. . . . Rallies, letter 
drives, social events, a variety of local projects all help Birchers hone their skills, spread 
the word of conservatism, and become more deeply invested in American politics. For 
some members the society was an end unto itself, while for others it was a starting point, 
an introduction that led to more.”*! 

This dissertation examines the John Birch Society’s presence in Santa Barbara, 
and makes no claim that the organization’s experience there was typical. To the contrary, 
the atypical nature of what transpired in Santa Barbara demonstrated that the conservative 
movement developed in a frenetic and confrontational manner during the postwar years. 
The consequences for the JBS’ national reputation and for the conservative movement in 
general drive this study, which began, rather incongruously, outside Birmingham, 
Alabama, almost six years ago. Facing a deserted steel mill, a billboard sponsored by a 
local chapter of the John Birch Society entreated passersby to support limits on 


immigration. As I drove passed, I thought it was a relic of a bygone era when the JBS 


erected such signs along the nation’s highways to urge impeachment of the chief justice 


*° Alan Brinkley, “The Problem of American Conservatism,” American Historical Review 99 (April 1994): 
409; and McGirr, Suburban Warriors, 4. See also Donald T. Critchlow, The Conservative Ascendancy: 
How the GOP Right Made Political History (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2007), 55-61, 63-66; 
and Brenner, “Fellow Travelers,” 83-86. 

31 Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing, 98-99. See also Schoenwald, “We Are an Action Group,” 21-36. 
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in order to “Save Our Republic.” The billboard perplexed me. I thought the JBS had died 
years before, a victim of its own hysteria. 

At its core, this dissertation asks why that image has persevered, and it unearths 
the roots of a bad reputation that persists despite recent efforts to differentiate between 
Welch’s words and his members’ work. The search for an answer to the simplistic 
question of “How did I know what I thought I knew about the John Birch Society?” led 
from an Alabama highway to the shores of California. The story begins in Santa Barbara, 
which, as the following chapter details, had a somewhat contentious view of modern life. 
It considers the city’s reaction to the JBS against the backdrop of its development and its 
at-times combative relationship with the world beyond the Santa Ynez Mountains that 
ring the city and give it its distinctive climate and allure. 

Chapter three chronicles the missteps and miscalculations that epitomized the 
JBS’ crucial early years and portrays Santa Barbara as a city divided by a shared emotion, 
fear. It also demonstrates how the JBS disseminated—or attempted to—existing 
conservative ideas to its grassroots audience. Chapter four shows how publisher Thomas 
M. Storke used the blunders the JBS made in Santa Barbara to become a national 
spokesman against the society, while chapter five examines how Storke gained enough 
power—and gumption—to think he could exile an entire group from the city. 

Like chapter 3, chapter 6 demonstrates how Welch and his membership served as 
a crucial bridge between conservative ideas and conservative mobilization. Like other 
recent studies of the JBS, these chapters do not portray the organization as a font of 
conservative ideology, but rather show how it tapped into existing ideas and organized 


grassroots efforts around them. Chapter 6 explores how the JBS’ most-famous effort, the 
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impeachment drive against Chief Justice Earl Warren, confirmed the depth of public 
antipathy toward the court that politicians such as Ronald Reagan and Richard M. Nixon 
would capitalize on during their respective electoral campaigns in the latter half of the 
1960s. 

“Save Our Republic” concludes by suggesting that what occurred in Santa 
Barbara was reflective of a larger, more pronounced political battle that was occurring 
nationwide. The struggle there was not between left and right. It pitted conservatives 
against themselves as they attempted to sort out their ideological boundaries; it is a 
struggle that continues today with the rise of the Tea Party, which has drawn natural—if 
at times inexact—comparisons to the JBS. The threat from the John Birch Society that 
caused so much handwringing in the halls of conservative power had an equal effect in 
the parlors, churches, schoolhouses and newsrooms of at least one American community. 
For many Santa Barbarans, what took place there was nothing less than a battle for the 
ideological soul of a city that billed itself as an Eden. At stake was whether the American 
paradise would be maintained or lost. 


The John Birch Society was fighting for exactly the same thing. 


Copyright © James Savage 2014 
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CHAPTER TWO 
“SANTA BARBARA IS NOT GOING TO CHANGE” 

San Felipe, California, was a “listless” city that treasured an ersatz past. “Each 
year, when the moon hit full for the first time in August,” wrote author Gordon Forbes, 
“San Felipe fled eagerly back to an era of conquistadores and hidalgos and tonsured 
monks and strutting dons—to an age it made up in a dream factory. None of it had ever 
existed the way San Felipe chose to remember it.” When Forbes published Too Near the 
Sun in 1955, the book indicted San Felipe as a city whose citizens worked too little and 
squandered their talents in pursuit of an easy life. Its leaders were an inert oligarchy who 
had built a cloistered society that thrived on sex, booze, and intrigue, and that rabidly 
rejected outsiders as meddlesome interlopers.' 

The residents of San Felipe met this withering portrait with unsurprising silence— 
unsurprising because the city did not exist. But Santa Barbara, where Forbes had lived 
just long enough to collect bits of stories and gossip about the city’s leading citizens, was 
outraged. Too Near the Sun was a thinly disguised portrait of a city where class 
consciousness and conformity were civic religions. Normally staid Santa Barbara, its 
world-renowned gentility under attack, cried havoc, but a parlor game emerged where a 
hostess would produce the roman a clef and her guests would argue over the true 
identities of Forbes’ characters. Soon, Too Near the Sun became hard to find in Santa 
Barbara. Amid an outcry over its contents, the public library pulled it from its shelves. 
Librarians kept it under lock and key, the same treatment accorded more-racier fare, until 
the early 1970s. Local bookstores would not sell it. In its review, the weekly Santa 


Barbara Star called Too Near the Sun “lousy” and described Forbes as “a spiteful little 





' Gordon Forbes, Too Near the Sun (New York: Dell, 1955), 23. 


boy who had a lot of mean things to say about his schoolmates.” Santa Barbara News- 
Press publisher Thomas M. Storke banned any mention of the book from his newspaper, 
because his son Charles was among those it skewered. In Forbes’ telling, the newspaper 
scion was a pompous draft dodger sympathetic to fascism. The publisher also did not 
escape Forbes’ rapier. Although the author made his fictional newspaper owner a woman, 
like Storke, she was a rancher who always wore a big hat that made her instantly 
recognizable. Few in Santa Barbara missed the allusion.’ 

Forbes’ novel hit a little too close to home for many Santa Barbarans and the 
author became persona non grata among the city’s elite who had once welcomed him 
into their parlors and patios. Forbes’ exile from Santa Barbara, while extreme, was not 
atypical. Any outsider—Forbes was a New Jersey native—who questioned the 
conformist harmony the city had cultivated might find himself similarly shunned, if not 
physically, then certainly socially. Santa Barbara had maintained a schizophrenic 
relationship with the outside world for much of the twentieth century. It needed external 
business investment and counted on the philanthropy of wealthy Eastern benefactors to 
sustain its arts and music communities and to help preserve its Spanish heritage sites. It 
also relied on tourists who wanted to experience the year-round postcard perfect weather 
of the city that billed itself as America’s Riviera. But for many Santa Barbarans, the 
world beyond the Santa Ynez Mountains posed a threat that could upend the delicate 
ambiance they fiercely guarded. By welcoming the outside world, even out of economic 


necessity, the city risked losing something—heritage, isolation, distinctiveness, control of 





* Ibid., 26-27; “Too Near the Sun’ Represents Slug’s-Eye View of Santa Barbara’s Cabana Set,” Santa 
Barbara Star, May 12, 1955; Kelly Tunney, “Santa Barbara: Old Guard and New Life-Style,” Los Angeles 
Times [LAT], December 28, 1969; and Barney Brantingham, “Eccentrics in the Newsroom,” Santa Barbara 
Independent, March 18, 2010. 
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its destiny, or a mixture thereof. Simply being Santa Barbara had been the city’s main 
industry for nearly a century. Preserving the atmosphere that drew people—a certain kind 
of people—to it became something of a mania. 

The period following the Second World War inspired anxiety among Santa 
Barbarans just as it did other Americans. An influx of new residents to California at a rate 
higher than at any time since the antebellum Gold Rush tested the state’s infrastructure, 
its schools, its water resources, and its housing. For much of California, change had been 
the one permanent feature of life in the Golden State—but not in Santa Barbara. In the 
1960s, as California stood on the precipice of becoming the nation’s most populated 
state, newspapers and magazines highlighted Santa Barbara’s reluctant embrace of the 
twentieth century. Like the remainder of the state, the city had experienced a surge in 
population between 1950 and 1960. Despite a smaller increase—Santa Barbara’ s 
population had grown 30 percent compared to 49 percent statewide—even the slightest 
change inspired worries that the city could not retain its distinctiveness in such a rapidly 
evolving and expanding environment.’ With its white adobe structures and red-tiled 
roofs, near perfect weather and reputation as a playground for the wealthy, Santa Barbara 
billed itself as a community wholly unlike anywhere else in the country. As such, it 
seemed to harbor residents who were slightly—indeed, proudly—out of touch with the 
modern realities the remainder of the country encountered and embraced. A national 
magazine depicted some Santa Barbarans as suffering from “psychological 


unemployment.” Residents, some of whom the New York Times portrayed as being 





? Santa Barbara’s population between 1950 and 1960 grew from 44,913 to 58,768 residents. California’s 
population increased from 10.6 million to 15.7 million. U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. Census of 
Population, 1960: United States Summary (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961), 1- 
51, 1-71. 
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unaware of the year, struggled “to modernize paradise without disturbing its beauty.” 
Lamented one hostess: “We are in the throes of a social revolution. But isn’t 
everybody?” 

While revolutions historically were periods of unrestrained and ungovernable 
upheaval, Santa Barbara had established the boundaries of its insurrection and therefore 
limited its potency. Unlike other areas of California and the United States, Santa Barbara 
entered the 1960s—a period that brought into sharp focus the inequity that spared few 
areas of American life—by clinging to the isolation, both geographic and ideological, that 
had defined the city for nearly a century. In a period when people nationwide were 
demanding inclusion, Santa Barbara remained exclusive. Unlike many areas of California 
that seemed to welcome everyone, Santa Barbara embraced the twentieth century just as 
it had the nineteenth—on its own qualitative terms. When the city established itself as a 
haven for convalescents and then a playground for the privileged in the 1870s, it had 
similarly limited the kinds of people it would welcome—white, upper class industrialists 
who posed no threat to the city’s domestic tranquility. The trend continued in subsequent 
generations. In 1957, the city for the first time initiated a zoning classification for 
research firms. These smokeless industries would move into the city, expand its tax base, 
and produce ideas but not pollute the air. Companies that located to Santa Barbara were 
“forbidden to manufacture so much as a door handle,” a magazine reported. By 1960, the 


city had recruited General Electric, Raytheon, Hoffman and other firms. Santa Barbara 


4 Kimmis Hendrick, “Space-Age Zoning Puzzle,” October 6, 1960; and Hendrick, “Future: Santa Barbara 
at Crossroads,” October 25, 1960, both in Christian Science Monitor; John D. Weaver, “Santa Barbara: 
Dilemma in Paradise,” Holiday, June 1961, 84, 86; Charlotte Curtis, “Santa Barbara is Adjusting to an 
Influx of Intellectuals,” New York Times [NYT], October 25, 1963; and Michael R. Adamson, “The 
Makings of a Fine Prosperity: Thomas M. Storke, the Santa Barbara News-Press, and the Campaign to 
Approve the Cachuma Project,” Journal of Urban History 30 (January 2004): 191-95. 
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greeted its new residents with the same suspicion with which it had welcomed past 
newcomers and worried whether they would conform or push the community toward a 
true social revolution. “It’s not the intimate little town it used to be,” lamented one 
hostess at decade’s end. “You read social accounts in the newspaper about people you’ ve 
never heard of before.” Insisted another: “I want Santa Barbara to stay only for those who 
love Santa Barbara. I don’t want anything commercial. The new people want lights. 
Lights and curbs in Montecito? We’ ve never had lights and curbs. Established families 
don’t want that change. Established people want it the same way, the way it’s been for 
generations.” 

The John Birch Society established chapters in Santa Barbara during this period 
of civic hand-wringing, and the eventual exposure of the organization’s presence in the 
city deepened many residents’ fear about the ideological change that accompanied 
physical change. Yet by envisioning the city as it had over the past nine decades, Santa 
Barbara had fostered a conservative social and political environment where a group like 
the JBS might thrive, particularly in the organization’s early years when it relied heavily 
on affluent people with disposable income and spare time who feared the dangers 
communism and statism posed in the postwar United States. News-Press associate editor 
Ronald D. Scofield noted in September 1961 that the decades-long campaign of 


qualitative growth had nurtured an older population that exerted “conservative but 
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“ee 


enlightened influence” and resisted “‘welfare’ trends.”” Two months later, Time 


magazine described Santa Barbara as “a natural harbor for old bones. There, under a 


> Weaver, “Santa Barbara: Dilemma in Paradise,” 84; Hendrick, “Space-Age Zoning Puzzle”; and Tunney, 
“Santa Barbara: Old Guard and New Life-Style.” 

ê Ronald D. Scofield to Dr. Joel Smith, September 22, 1961, folder “D Miscellany, Di-Du,” box 8, Thomas 
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gentle sun, the retired well-to-do live out their twilight years, nourishing a vehement 
conservative concern for the state of the nation.”’ The 1960 Census supported both 
Scofield and Time’s characterizations of Santa Barbara’s population as older and affluent. 
Nearly 40 percent of the city’s residents were at least 45 years old; in neighboring 
Montecito, a prosperous enclave critics associated (whether fairly or not) with the John 
Birch Society, 45 percent of residents were 45 or older. The median price for a house in 
Montecito was more than $35,000 ($280,321 today) and families who lived there 
reported an annual income of $9,496 ($76,055.25 today). In Santa Barbara proper, the 
median home price was $18,300 ($145,568 in 2014) and the median family income was 
$6,477 ($51,875). 

The Census indicated ages and wealth, but voting patterns truly underscored the 
county’s conservatism. Compared to Orange County, which historian Lisa McGirr 
depicts as the yardstick for the emerging conservative movement nationwide, Santa 
Barbara was equally as strident in its conservatism throughout the twentieth century; 
given the impotence of the state’s Democratic Party for nearly fifty years, much of 
California might be characterized the same way. However, in the 1950s, as parties 
renewed their importance in California politics, Republican support remained high in 
Santa Barbara, although Democrats held a slight registration advantage and would 
throughout the 1960s. In eighteen presidential, United States senatorial, and gubernatorial 
elections between 1952 and 1972, Santa Barbara County tipped Democratic only once, in 


the 1964 presidential contest between Lyndon B. Johnson and Barry M. Goldwater. In the 


7 “King Storke,” Time, November 17, 1961, 40. 
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Government Printing Office, 1962), 13, 15, 17, 20, 35-36. 
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1958 governor’s race between Republican William F. Knowland and Democrat Edmund 
G. “Pat” Brown, Santa Barbara County was one of only four counties Knowland carried; 
Orange County was another. Santa Barbara County supported Richard M. Nixon during 
his 1960 presidential race, again during his 1962 gubernatorial race, and in both of his 
White House bids in 1968 and 1972. Ronald Reagan was an even more popular figure in 
Santa Barbara; he carried 63 percent of the vote during his 1966 gubernatorial bid and 
received 60 percent when he ran for re-election four years later. By contrast, Nixon’s 
highest total was 55.2 percent in 1972. From 1947 to 1974, Santa Barbara’s congressional 
representatives were also Republican.” 

The age of its residents, wealth, and engrained conservatism made Santa Barbara 
“a natural place to organize a cell of the John Birch Society,” Time opined in late 1961. 
Because of the large number of retired people who lived there, Santa Barbara’s JBS 
members tended to be older than members in other parts of California. In contrast, a late 
1960s study of JBS members in California found that most joined the organization before 


10 


their fortieth birthdays. In addition to being older, Santa Barbara’s members were also 


believed to be more affluent than average. Because members rarely identified themselves 
as such, this is harder to verify, but the contemporary perception in Santa Barbara was 
that local members resided primary in affluent Montecito. “The local Welchers are 
operating on a Social Register and Blue Book level,” one observer insisted, adding that 


the JBS “appeals to the social climber who wants to be in the swim.” An unidentified 


’ Eugene C. Lee, California Votes, 1928-1960 (Berkeley: University of California Institute of Government 
Studies, 1963), A41-A45, A69-A-72; and Eugene C. Lee and Bruce E. Keith. California Votes, 1960-1972 
(Berkeley: University of California Institute of Government Studies, 1974), A17-A23, A28-A37. See also 
Lisa McGirr, Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the New American Right (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2001). 

1 Barbara S. Stone, “The John Birch Society: A Profile,” Journal of Politics 36 (February 1974): 188-91. 
See also Stone, “The John Birch Society of California,” (Ph.D. diss., University of Southern California, 
1968), especially chapter 6. 
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informant similarly told the FBI that individuals who attended a meeting in April 1960, 
“were approximately two-thirds composed of the type known as ‘First Families,’ that is 
mature to elderly people whose position in society is relatively secure, either because of 
money or family or both.” The remainder of the guest list “could be described as 
‘comers’ .. . young people who will probably attain in later years that position in society 
now held by the First Families.” Ideologically, the guests “were of the political beliefs 
inaccurately labeled extreme conservatism,” the informant concluded, “and more 
accurately describable as historic constitutionalists or republican, as distinguishable from 
Republican as an existing political party.” "! 

Santa Barbarans who joined the JBS “are your neighbors and mine, many of them 
reliable and respectable folks [who] felt they were taking a step forward while their 
fellow man floundered in the mire of indecision,” one observer noted, continuing: “The 
people who are attracted to the [JBS] are these older folks who want to do something 
about communism, and saw in this organization a movement that they could support and 
aid financially or physically toward stemming the tide of communism that appears ready 
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to engulf us.”’~ In January 1961, the month the JBS confirmed its presence in the city, 


three incidents underscored just how much fear communism engendered among residents 
and indicate how the tenor of the times might result in people seeking guidance in the 
JBS’ ranks. An adult education class on communism devolved into chaos because the 


teacher denounced Senator Joseph McCarthy and urged a “sane and intelligent” 


1L Arthur Menken to TMS, February 26, 1961, folder “JBS, Request for Materials, M-N,” carton 2, TMS 
Papers, Berkeley; and “Santa Barbara Activities of the John Birch Society and Presentation Film by Robert 
Welch,” April 18, 1960, Los Angeles Field Office, John Birch Society, FBI file no. 100-59001, Ernie Lazar 
Freedom of Information Act Collection, available at https://archive.org/details/foia_JBS-Los_Angeles-1 
[hereafter cited as Lazar FOIA Collection]. 
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anticommunism based on education. That same month, a local American Legion post 
pressured library trustees to pull New World Review, an opinion magazine legion 
members characterized as “blatant communist propaganda.” In addition, a county grand 
jury urged a review of American history textbooks, some of which jurors believed 


“present evidence of hostility to true American principles, bias, and collectivist thinking 


and class warfare ideology.” ”? 


There were more visible sources of fear as well. Downtown Santa Barbara was 
less than seventy miles from Vandenberg Air Force Base, a site of vital military 
importance to America’s peacetime defense.'* The Air Force began test launching 
intercontinental ballistic missiles from Vandenberg in 1958, and the spectacle in the 
western skies inspired awe and anxiety. Launches from Vandenberg became a source of 
family entertainment. Residents gathered in their yards and watched the night skies for 
light flashes from the direction of the base. Some felt protected by American military 
might. Others realized that the base made coastal California a prime military target. There 


was precedent for fear of a military attack. In February 1942, less than three months after 


13 “Communism Series Opener Attended by Large Audience,” January 12, 1961; “Communists Fight 
Established Order, Dr. Merkl Reports,” January 19, 1961; “Lecturer on Reds Hits ‘Lie’ Campaign,” 
January 26, 1961; “Grand Jury Urges Review of School History Books,” January 13, 1961; and “School 
Officials Reply to Report,” January 13, 1961, all in SBNP; and Everett T. Moore, “For Reference Only,” 
American Library Association Bulletin 55 (January 1961): 19-20. 
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the attack on Pearl Harbor ushered the United States into the Second World War, 
Japanese submarines had shelled a coastal oil field twelve miles west of the city. Nearly 
two decades later, longtime residents remembered the thump of the bombs and the 
lingering fear that something deadly lurked beneath the ocean’s surface. After the Second 
World War, mock drills, in which a theoretical hydrogen bomb destroyed Vandenberg, 
were held annually to emphasize the need for residents to engage in civil defense 
preparedness. The 1959 exercises—staged on the anniversary of the Pearl Harbor 
attack— “would have killed half a million people from fallout alone,” in Santa Barbara, 
the News-Press estimated. Radiation would have killed a million more statewide; no one 
bothered to estimate how many residents would have died in the initial explosion. Two 
years later, the Los Angeles Times published a half-page map that depicted a ten-megaton 
hydrogen blast leveling Vandenberg. Santa Barbara’s residents, those who survived, 
would have no more than an hour to seek refuge from the fallout. The Santa Ynez 
Mountains, which had protected it from invaders for centuries, would be powerless to 
shield Santa Barbara from the horrors of twentieth-century weaponry." 

Santa Barbara’s love-hate relationship with the outside world was not just a 
modern phenomenon, but a consistent dynamic that went back epochs. Santa Barbara, a 
city so tied to a romantic notion of its past, could easily find examples where outside 
forces had altered the destiny of people who had formerly called the area home. A few 


residents in 1960 could remember the remnants of the region’s indigenous culture that 
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had once thrived in the area an estimated 13,000 years before the arrival of the Spanish. 
The last group of natives to live in the region was the Chumash, who built one of the 
most advanced native civilizations in North America. Shielded by the Santa Ynez 
Mountains and fortified by the Santa Barbara Channel to the south, the Chumash 
flourished in isolation. They were expert fishermen and mariners; their frameless plank 
canoes allowed swift travel over long stretches of open seas. Their population may have 
reached 18,000 people before the Spanish mission system forever decimated their ranks 
by the nineteenth century.'° 

The Chumash’s interaction with European explorers began when they greeted 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese explorer for the Spanish monarchy who landed off 
the Channel Islands in 1542. Another sixty years passed before Sebastian Vizcaino 
arrived on the mainland on December 2, 1602, the Feast of Santa Barbara; a friar aboard 
one of his ships named the area and the channel after the early Christian martyr. These 
brief interactions with the Europeans affected the natives little. The Chumash, confident 
in their numerical superiority, were unafraid of the newcomers, and their nation 
continued to thrive until the Spanish cemented their hold on the region in the late 
eighteenth century. Spain established a Royal Presidio at Santa Barbara in 1782. Mission 
Santa Barbara, which would become the city’s most visible landmark, was christened 
four years later. The permanency of the Spanish presence in the region took its toll on the 


Chumash. Disease, the mission labor system (under which the Franciscan friars forced 
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the native people to leave their own communities and become wards of the church), 
cramped living conditions, and violence thinned the population. By the 1850s, about 
1,000 Chumash remained in the region. By 1880, only a few dozen survived.” 

The Chumash provided only one cautionary tale. By the 1850s, Santa Barbara and 
the rest of California were parts of the United States. Between 1800 and 1848, three flags 
had flown over California—that of Spain, then Mexico after 1821, and finally, the United 
States.'* The cession of control by one power resulted in the assumption of power by 
another. Turmoil accompanied each. Santa Barbara, isolated though it was by geography, 
felt the effects firsthand. As more Americans entered Santa Barbara following the end of 
the Mexican-American War and California’s entrance into the Union in 1850, racial 
tensions mounted. Americans looked down upon the Mexican community; though a 
minority, they also determined they would seize political power from the predominately 
Hispanic oligarchy, especially the de la Guerra family, whose connections with the 
Spanish monarchy had allowed them to wield power in Santa Barbara practically since 
the presidio’s founding. Eventually, postbellum American immigration displaced the old 
families. The Yankee Barbarefios, among them Charles Albert Storke, Thomas M. 
Storke’s father, assumed social and cultural dominance of the city and decided to exploit 


its isolation.!” 
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During the Gilded Age, Santa Barbara capitalized on its climate.” 


Surrounded by 
mountains, the city was an amphitheater of health located on a sixteen square-mile sliver 
of land that, unlike other sections of the California coastline, faced south rather than west. 
The mountains, nearly 4,000 feet in height, screened the city from temperature swings 
brought by northern and westerly winds. The Channel Islands, three rugged landmasses 
sixteen miles offshore, bore the brunt of Pacific storms and similarly shielded the city.” 
The president of the United States Medical Association said in 1872 that nature had 
conspired to give the city “all the prerequisites of health . . . in measures so profuse that I 
would be accused of poetic extravagance were they duly portrayed.””” Other writers were 
less restrained, and the city—attempting to promote itself as a sanctuary for 
convalescents—benefited from effusive scribes who compared Santa Barbara to resorts 
along the French Riviera. The city’s pleasantness, most agreed, surpassed its 
Mediterranean counterpart. Santa Barbara, wrote one, “probably has no superior on the 
globe!” Said another, “Nowhere else have we seen nature so lavish of her best gifts, so 
profuse of her bestowment of all that is good.”” One writer could not limit his 


comparison to just one destination. “It combines the beauties of three countries. With the 


Swiss suggestiveness of the mountains is the Scottish flavor of the valley, while the bay 
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is that of Naples, blue, bright and bounded by the crescent shore.” Health seekers, 
inspired by such sweeping characterizations, flocked to the city throughout the Gilded 
Age; many stayed, built seasonal homes and transitioned the city from a place where 
invalids sought health to a playground where the healthy—and the rich—sought fun. 
“Heaven was a very comfortable place to live in,” one travel writer concluded, “and very 
desirable to those who couldn’t stay in Santa Barbara.” 

One visitor described Santa Barbara as “resting her head upon the Santa Ynez 
Mountains and bathing her feet in the blue Pacific.””° Yet the mountains that regulated 
Santa Barbara’s climate also limited its development and isolated it from the rest of 
Southern California. The protection provided by the mountains that had allowed the 
Chumash natives to build their bustling civilization threatened the region’s growth in the 
years before the Southern Pacific Railroad connected Santa Barbara to Los Angeles in 
1887. Visitors endured long sea voyages or overland journeys to reach the city through 
perilous mountain passes; even after the railroad’s completion, travelers faced a risky 
trip. “The hills and mountains hug the sea so closely that the railroad is obliged to run 
almost upon the ocean,” one weary tourist wrote in 1888. “At times, on looking from one 
side of the car, nothing can be seen but the deep-blue sea, and it takes but a slight stretch 
of imagination for the traveler to believe that he is out on the ocean sailing. The ocean- 


surf can be heard beating under the train as though it were against the sides of a ship.” 26 
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Nevertheless, the climate and its seemingly magical benefits to visitors’ well-being 
continued to draw people to the region. 

The remoteness that made the city first a convalescent refuge then a resort for the 
wealthy in the nineteenth century would continue to benefit Santa Barbara in the first 
decades of the twentieth. City leaders, like their nineteenth century counterparts, saw this 
isolation as an asset because it marked Santa Barbara as different from other cities in 
Southern California. They only need look one hundred miles east to determine what they 
did not want their city to become. Los Angeles by the 1920s had exploded in an 
unregulated whirl, so quickly and frenetically that journalist Carey McWilliams 
compared the city’s growth to “one long drunken orgy, one protracted debauch.” For 
those such as journalist Charles Fletcher Lummis who fled Los Angeles to make his 
home in the Santa Barbara’s more quiet environs, “the worst curse that could befall Santa 
Barbara would be the craze of GET BIG! Why big? Run down to Los Angeles for a few 
days—see that madhouse! You’d hate to live there!” In the 1920s, Los Angeles became 
more than “a mere city,” concluded author Morrow Mayo. “It is a commodity, something 
to be advertised and sold to the people of the United States like automobiles, cigarettes, 
and mouth washes.””’ 

Los Angeles represented the twentieth century, and Santa Barbara’s leaders 
wanted no part of it. “If Los Angeles embodied growth, industry, an eclectic urbanism, 


and most important, the future,” wrote California historian Kevin Starr, “Santa Barbara 
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represented refinement, self-imposed limits, the past. Los Angeles was sprawling, brassy, 
democratically inclusive. Santa Barbara was selective and genteel.”** If Los Angeles 
destroyed its history in the name of modernity, Santa Barbara would recreate—and 
embellish—its past. Its leaders, many of them the children of the American émigrés who 
had attempted in the 1870s to erase the vestiges of the city’s Spanish heritage, recreated 
the very atmosphere their parents had destroyed. Tourism in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century bolstered Southern California’s economy. Cities throughout the region, 
Santa Barbara among them, emphasized the state’s royal Spanish heritage rather than its 
years as part of Mexico. As William Deverell and other scholars have shown, “ugly 
reflexive characterizations” of Mexicans inspired this choice; if Mexicans were dirty and 
lazy, the Spanish represented dignified conquerors possessed by unbridled bravery. 
Boosters created a “Spanish fantasy past” that emphasized grandeur but ignored 
unpleasant realities such as the complicated relationships between the Europeans and 
indigenous people.” Sentiment was good for business, and Santa Barbarans realized that 
the city’s relative small size would allow it to capitalize fully on its Spanish past. 
Following the First World War, the city’s Community Arts Association, a 
collection of influential citizens that included the formidable Pearl Chase, used its 


political muscle to impose restrictive zoning and building regulations and began the 
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3° When a massive 


process of mandating a unified architectural style throughout the city. 
earthquake in 1925 destroyed a fourteen-block area of downtown, the city created the 
nation’s first architectural review board and forced property owners to rebuild in the 
Spanish colonial architectural style that mirrored the iconic Santa Barbara Mission. City 
leaders envisioned “Santa Barbara as a Spanish dream city, beyond the gritty realities of 
American life,” Starr wrote. White adobe walls, low-pitched tile roofs and patios replaced 
Victorian structures that had before the earthquake given the city an incongruent air of an 
Midwestern town. No more. Santa Barbara had reclaimed a romanticized version of its 
past, and many residents, Thomas Storke among them, hired researchers to determine if 
ancestry linked them with the region’s Spanish colonial—but not its Mexican— 
antecedents. “As the blood of Castille represented the highest culture of Old Spain,” 
Lummis told a crowd in Santa Barbara during the period, “so the blood of the early Santa 


231 


Barbara . . . families represents the highest aristocracy of California.” Lummis’ 


depiction fit neatly with how the city wanted to be viewed by the outside world—of 

California, but a purer version of California than what was represented by cities like Los 
Angeles. With a leadership that could boast ties to the historic Carrillo, Ortega, and de la 
Guerra families, the city promoted itself over the next half century as something distinct 
from an America too eager to embrace modernity. A visitor to the city in 1930 marveled 


at the quickness with which it had rebuilt following the earthquake, but remarked that 
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“Santa Barbara is a little confusing—every building is a mission. You feel like removing 
your hat when you drive into a service station.”** 

As the city whitewashed its Mexican past and privileged its Spanish colonial 
roots, a mania for conformity emerged. Santa Barbara demanded that its residents adhere 
to certain prescribed architectural regulations. It made similar demands of visitors and 
new residents. Diversity—either in thought or in population—was a casualty of 
maintaining a distinctive society. A city such as Santa Barbara that billed itself as a 
playground for the privileged could not risk attracting the unwashed; underlying this 
notion were definite ideas about race and class. Just as the city had distinguished between 
its Spanish and Mexican pasts, leisure similarly was a demarcation of race and class, 
“separating the leisured from the laboring,” one recent historian noted. In Santa Barbara, 
conformity dictated exclusion of individuals and inspired a reluctance to change. For 
example, when the Great Depression threatened Santa Barbara’s tourist industry and its 
economic survival, leaders debated applying for federal unemployment funds because 
they feared attracting transients, who, the head of the local Salvation Army reported were 
“in an ugly and despondent mood, damning capital in particular and society in general; 
they have listened to and have been influenced by radicals.” Once in the city, it might be 
difficult to dislodge the riffraff or to prevent violence against residents whose wealth 


represented capitalism at its most ostentatious.” 
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This conformist culture extended to physical change as well. Following the 
Second World War, nothing inspired more furor in Santa Barbara than proposals that 
might change the landscape. Preservationists opposed parking meters on State Street, the 
city’s main thoroughfare, and fought power lines that might obscure views of the 
mountains. No billboards lined U.S. Route 101 in Santa Barbara, and the speed limit was 
kept at a leisurely 25 miles per hour. It was one of the last cities in the country to install 
traffic lights and did so only as a reluctant safety measure. The city mandated trash 
receptacles and mailboxes adhere to the Spanish Colonial style.” This aversion to change 
added to the city’s already implacable social conservatism; its insistence that the past 
held a better, more sustainable roadmap for the future seemed almost a civic religion that 
sought converts and hunted heretics. “We are trying to hold on to something precious 
here, our heritage,” said Storke, whose newspaper had for nearly six decades supported a 
conformist, conservative vision for the city. “Some of our new people become good 
Santa Barbarans overnight. Others live here a lifetime and never come to appreciate what 
we are fighting to preserve.” 

No one personified Santa Barbara’s implacable devotion to its past more than 
Storke, and the newspaper publisher made clear there was a difference between 


newcomers who arrived in Santa Barbara and accepted the city as is and those who 
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arrived and demanded it change. Through his mother, Storke traced his lineage to Jose 
Francisco Ortega, the first commandant of the city’s Spanish colonial presidio. Storke 
had not always worn his ancestry as proudly, but as the city began to emphasize its 
heritage in the 1920s and it became politically and socially advantageous to trace one’s 
lineage back to the Spanish colonial era, the publisher assumed qualities reminiscent of a 
Spanish colonial don. It was therefore no accident that Storke choose de la Guerra Plaza 
as a permanent home for his newspaper. It was the center of authority throughout the 
colonial era, and the publisher operated not unlike a colonial viceroy, whose connections 
to the king—or in Storke’s case, presidents, governors and members of Congress— 
reaped innumerous benefits for his colony. Born in Santa Barbara in 1876, the publisher’s 
roots there went back eight generations, and in a state with a large population of people 
who were born elsewhere, Storke treated his native status as currency. Over time Storke 
become indistinguishable from his native city. Friends called him “Mr. Santa Barbara,” 
and Storke never discouraged the nickname nor surrendered the power he thought 
accompanied it. Like many native Westerners, Storke rejected Eastern assertions of 
cultural and economic dominance, particularly in the postwar years as the West grew in 
population and therefore in political might.” Intense regionalism and a rejection of the 
image of the West as a colony of the East fueled his determination to banish the JBS from 


Santa Barbara. He displayed these traits at other junctures of his career as well.” 
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The first half of the twentieth century included the turmoil of two world wars that 
bookended a worldwide economic depression. Each of these events revived Storke’s 
regionalist prejudices. He would not tolerate any threat, whether real or perceived, to the 
stability of his city. As a newspaper publisher, whose livelihood depended on advertising 
revenue, subscriptions, and a robust local economy, any aberration could strike at his 
bottom line. Late in the Great Depression, during which an estimated 1,000 migrants 
entered California every day, Storke—who by late 1938 had been appointed to the U.S. 
Senate seat vacated by William Gibbs McAdoo—declared the state closed to 
newcomers.” He believed the federal government should aid the unemployed, but only if 
these “undesirables” remained in their states of origin. Three decades later, Storke 
continued to think “there are too many Iowans and Texans coming into California. From 
Los Angeles south, it is no more California than Nebraska.” By the 1960s, émigrés had 
troubled Storke for a half century. 

This was particularly true in wartime. During the First World War, Storke joined 
the American Protective League, a Justice Department-affiliated group with an 
ambiguous legal status.“ Like the John Birch Society four decades later, the APL 


pursued “100 percent Americanism,” one historian concluded; also like the JBS, critics 
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equated the APL’s activities to those of the Ku Klux Klan. This included passing on 
information to officials about alleged subversives or simply rounding up purported 
slackers and traitors themselves as a quasi-legal vigilante group.*' Storke joined the APL 
in June 1917, and was commissioned a captain. The APL in Santa Barbara had 132 
members and conducted 104 investigations before the Justice Department disbanded it at 
war’s end, but the league left a troubling legacy.” One historian concluded it “had 
converted thousands of otherwise reasonable and sane Americans into super-patriots and 
self-styled spy-chasers . . . . Under the guidance of their leaders, these organizations often 
used ‘Americanism’ merely to blacken the reputation and character of persons and groups 
whose opinions they hated and feared.” He continued: “The homefront, unable personally 
to lay hands on the hated Huns, had made scapegoats of the ‘draft-dodger,’ the ‘slacker,’ 
and anyone else who did not conform.”*? 

Conformity in wartime and themes of Americanism were important to Storke. 
During the Second World War, he published a signed, front-page editorial that demanded 
displaced Europeans who had taken refuge in Santa Barbara remember, “You are our 


guests. We expect you to learn and observe American ways, American courtesies and 


American manners... . Unless you do this, it will be you yourselves—the refugees—who 
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will suffer through breeding a resentment which we will sooner or later feel impelled to 
express.” While Storke did not single out any particular group for denunciation—he 
purposely addressed his denouncement to “Jew, Gentile and Mohammedan’’—writers 
who congratulated him showed no such restraint. Correspondents criticized instances 
they alleged to have observed of “She-Jews” and “plain kikes” acting out of turn, 
“unassimilated and unassimilable” immigrants who had infested country clubs 
throughout Southern California.“ Enjoying the renowned the editorial brought him, 
Storke penned a second, equally strident editorial in which he denounced people who 
spoke in “very broken English” who had the temerity to criticize his earlier editorial. 
“THEN THE SHOE FITS AND YOU MAY WEAR IT,” he answered his critics, some of 
whom leveled accusations against him similar to those Storke would fire at the JBS two 
decades later. “The only practical effect of your broadsides against the refugees is to stir 
up bad feelings,” one detractor wrote from Inglewood. “There have always been a 
minority of our people who have labored under the impression that because they 
belonged to some particular race, religious faith, or nationality, or because they have been 
in the country longer than others, they are the real Americans.” He concluded: “I assume 
you do not belong to this group of self-appointed spokesman for the country, and that you 
are motivated by patriotic but misguided zeal.” Storke responded by writing the 
Inglewood newspaper publisher and asked him “to tell me who this man is, give me some 


of his background. If he is a ‘nut,’ I will make no reply.” 
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Storke did not confine his disdain for outsiders to times of declared conflict, but 
his activities during the world wars indicated his willingness to target people who he 
deemed disruptive and disregard any charges of fear-mongering those activities might 
inspire. Accordingly, he labelled every critic who wrote him during his JBS campaign 
and afterward as a member of the society, and often demanded they leave the city. “I am 
sure there is a place in Scranton for your return,” he wrote a local dentist who identified 
himself as a native of Pennsylvania. “The Santa Barbara area will not miss you.” To 
another, Storke wrote, “You are not listed in the city directory, nor in the Telephone 
Directory .... This leads me to believe that you are pretty much ‘a stranger in our 
midst.’”*° 

When an entrepreneur complained to Storke about his failed attempt to start a 
business in Santa Barbara, the publisher replied that perhaps the man should try again— 
in another city. “Santa Barbara is not going to change to any great extent,” he said.“ By 
1962, Storke’s sentiment had become something of a city motto. For nearly nine decades, 
Santa Barbara’s entire existence had relied on being different than anywhere else in the 
country. Try as it might to keep the world at bay, Santa Barbara could no more escape the 
twentieth century than it could stop the waves from hitting its shores. Some in Santa 
Barbara saw the John Birch Society as yet another threat from outsiders. But the city had 
created a socially conservative environment that welcomed affluent people, some of 
whom found comfort in a conservative anticommunist organization that purported to hold 


the answer to what lay at the root of a whole host of problems. In the end, Santa Barbara 





46 TMS to Frank Nash, March 10, 1964, folder “JBS Request for Materials, M-N”; and TMS to Owen S. 
Payne, January 13, 1964, folder “JBS Request for Materials, O-R,” both in carton 2, TMS Papers, 
Berkeley. 

“TMS to E.L. Kenworthy, March 19, 1962, folder “K-Miscellany, Ke,” box 15, TMS Papers, Berkeley. 
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and the John Birch Society were not so different from each other. Both feared the 


intrusion of the outside world. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
“WHO ARE THE GOOD GUYS?” 

By all appearances, it was a typical meeting of a typical student organization. The 
undergraduates chatted amicably among themselves as they filed into the room. It was 
March 31, 1961, and spring break was approaching, but the students had exams and 
assignments to complete before that happy respite. When the meeting began, members 
discussed a speaker the group was bringing to campus. They would need to arrange 
promotion—fliers, or perhaps an advertisement in the student newspaper—to ensure a 
large crowd for Ronald Reagan, an actor whose speeches on behalf of General Electric 
were making him popular in conservative political circles. With preliminary business out 
of the way, the tone of the meeting soon changed, and it became clear that this was 
anything but a typical student organization. When taking over the country, the 
communists would round up businessmen, march them out of town, and force them to dig 
their own graves. Water supplies would be poisoned and the media overtaken. Soviet 
agents posing as American soldiers would reveal their true identities and seize control of 
the nation’s military from within. The elimination of the United States, group leader Chet 
Merriam told the dumbstruck students gathered at the University of California’s Santa 


1 
Barbara campus, was no more than four years away. 





* This description is based on two sources. Santa Barbara News-Press publisher Thomas M. Storke took 
notes as he listened to a secret recording David Alan Arnold arranged of the March 31, 1961, meeting of 
the UCSB Freedom Club. Arnold also later recounted the gathering for a Los Angeles Examiner reporter. 
Although the News-Press purportedly made a transcription of the recording, it is not known to exist. 
Storke’s handwritten notes are in folder “Thomas M. Storke-Miscellaneous,” box 8, Thomas M. Storke 
Collection, SBHC MSS 37, Department of Special Collections, Davidson Library, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. See also David Arnold and James Peck, “Hysterical Prophecy of Red Rule Told,” Los 
Angeles Examiner, April 9, 1961; and Paul Veblen to Stanley Mosk, April 8, 1961, folder 6, “John Birch 
Society, 1961,” Professional Papers—Attorney General—Subject Files, Stanley Mosk Papers, California 
Judicial Center Library, San Francisco [hereafter cited as Mosk Papers, CJCL]. 


The group called itself the Freedom Club, but it was little more than a front for 
the John Birch Society. If critics of the JBS such as Thomas M. Storke and his Santa 
Barbara News-Press needed further evidence that the organization was a disruptive force, 
its secret presence on the UCSB campus was it.” Since J anuary 1961, when Storke’s 
newspaper published two articles that exposed the organization’s presence in the city, 
residents reported feeling as if the community was being pulled between two ideological 
poles. One man told an FBI agent that he thought Santa Barbara was “being divided as a 
result of . . . the John Birch Society.” Another said activities described in the newspaper 
as being the fault of the JBS “have been causing people to become suspicious of each 
other” and had “resulted in a division of thought in the Santa Barbara community.” 
Telephone threats, which were almost impossible to trace but that were regularly blamed 
on the JBS, were a major factor in this unease. When the newspaper published an anti- 
JBS letter, its author might receive a threatening phone call.’ Storke and executive editor 
Paul Veblen received similar late-night calls. So did UCSB’s chancellor, and the caller 
warned of communists on the faculty. A reporter who wrote a story about the JBS had his 
car tires slashed.* 

JBS members and supporters also claimed they were victimized. “One sure way 


to get your ears ‘knocked down’ these days,” one Santa Barbaran lamented, “‘is to take a 





? James Peck, “Birch Recruiting in Schools Bared by Youth Leader,” Los Angeles Examiner, April 8, 1961; 
and Paul Veblen, “The Pros Lend a Hand,” The Quill 50 (January 1962), 20-21. 

> Memorandum, [redacted] to Special Agent in Charge, Los Angeles Field Office, “The John Birch 
Society,” February 10, 1961, FBI file no. 100-59001, available at https://archive.org/details/foia_JBS- 
Los_Angeles-1; and Air-Tel, SAC to Director J. Edgar Hoover, “John Birch Society,” March 29, 1961, FBI 
file no. 100-59001, available at https://archive.org/details/foia_JBS-Los_Angeles-2, both in Ernie Lazar 
Freedom of Information Act Collection, John Birch Society [hereinafter cited as Lazar FOIA Collection]. 

4 Benjamin Epstein and Arnold Forster, The Radical Right: Report on the John Birch Society and Its Allies 
(New York; Random House, 1967), 169; “Telephone Call Threatens Editor,’ SBNP, March 7, 1961; and 
Paul Veblen to Frank Kelly, November 28, 1989, folder “John Birch Society,” box 1, Paul Veblen 
Collection, SBHC Mss. 69, Department of Special Collections, Davidson Library, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 
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favorable stand on some of the John Birch Society’s objectives.” Members whom the 
newspaper identified reported late-night, threatening calls as well. A woman who was not 
a member but who had expressed support for the society had her car pelted with eggs. 
“That this should have happened to Santa Barbara, of all places” lamented one resident at 
the height of these activities, “is like something out of a bad dream—a plot from Twilight 
Zone.” Said another: “It’s so horrible to sit down to dinner with old friends and find a 
wall of suspicion between you.” 

In early 1962, the author of a letter to the News-Press reviewed the ideological 
tug-of-war that consumed the preceding year and asked simply, “Who are the good 
guys?” Heroes were hard to find. There were only individuals who, to combat fear, 
weaponized anxiety. When Storke later won a trifecta of the nation’s highest journalism 
prizes for the News-Press’ stance against the JBS, his peers lauded him as a civil 
libertarian, yet the publisher often exacerbated tensions among his readers. While the 
initial stories that appeared in the News-Press were straightforward and allowed equal 
time to JBS members—at least those who would identify themselves as such—other 
tactics Storke employed were less than savory.° He arranged for the UCSB Freedom Club 
meeting to be wiretapped, and then distributed a copy of the tape to media contacts, law 
enforcement and friends. He dispatched reporters to the homes of purported JBS 
members to ask them if they had located any communists in Santa Barbara, then mocked 


them by publishing their denials and names. He decried the JBS as inheritors of the 


> Ellen Haldeman, “Communism on the Campus,” Carpinteria (Calif.) Herald, January 12, 1961; Arthur 
Menken, letter to the editor, February 1, 1961, and Fred Hand, letter to the editor, March 9, 1961, both in 
Santa Barbara News-Press [SBNP]; and John D. Weaver, “Santa Barbara: Dilemma in Paradise,” Holiday, 
June 1961, 84, 86. 

ê Herb Kohrs, letter to the editor, February 14, 1962; Hans Engh, “John Birch Society: What Is It, Why?” 
January 22, 1961; and Engh, “Birch Society Members Discuss Anti-Red Aims,” January 23, 1961, all in 
SBNP. 
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mantle of McCarthyism, but threatened to smear anyone who either joined the 
organization or supported it.’ 

Every anticommunist was a Bircher, every aberrant event the fault of the JBS. 
Santa Barbarans catalogued a litany of real and perceived sins against the group 
throughout 1961. The UCSB Freedom Club front was one, but there were others— 
broadsides against local church leaders and educators, targeted slurs against think tanks 
the city attracted, and boycotts of money drives for less-fortunate children. No one was 
ever charged with any crime and the real culprits were never identified. Yet complicity 
was not hard to prove. Critics needed only review the writings of JBS founder Robert 
H.W. Welch to find confirmation. Surely a man who had once called President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower a communist agent would have no trouble attacking preachers, intellectuals 
and children. Tainted by the ravings of its founder, the group had no credibility on which 
to base denials. One JBS supporter in Santa Barbara lamented that society members were 
“stigmatized simply because [Welch] was indiscreet in uttering words that have 
ricocheted, not against him but the entire local organization. It is too bad.” With an older, 
conservative, and wealthy population, Santa Barbara seemed a natural sanctuary for a 
group such as the JBS. Yet its leadership, unable to rebut a nearly daily diet of press 
criticism, self-immolated. Rather than thrive in the city, Santa Barbara was a paradise lost 
for the John Birch Society.* 

An overriding fear that nothing was as it seemed to be touched nearly every 


institution in the city. Among the first affected was, incongruously, a church. The 


7 Thomas M. Storke [TMS] to Robert S. Allen, September 26, 1961, folder “Robert S. Allen,” box 1, 
Thomas More Storke Papers, BANC MSS 73/72 c, Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley 
[hereafter cited as TMS Papers, Berkeley]; and Hans Engh, “What about Communism Locally?” SBNP, 
March 12, 1961. 

8 Fred Hand, letter to the editor, SBNP, March 9, 1961. 
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National Council of Churches rejected the black-and-white, all-or-nothing doctrine at the 
heart of American anticommunism and, as a result, faced the wrath of many 
conservatives, including members of the John Birch Society. Fervent cold warriors 
imagined the fight against communism as a religious crusade that pitted a Godly society 
against an atheistic foe whose devotion to an ideology subverted religious piety and 
rendered it nonexistent.’ Communists saw their ideology as a religion that demanded 
heroic sacrifice and suffering, and in Cold War America, few contemporaries saw these 
qualities as admirable. Life magazine characterized communism as “Satan in action.” A 
paperback distributed in churches and at Bible studies featured cover art of Satan happily 
painting the globe red; it was appropriately titled The Red Devil of Communism. 
Newspapers carried stories that depicted Soviet citizens melting church bells, 
indoctrinating children as atheists, burning religious icons, and stripping art of religious 
imagery. Reality complicated this narrative—if the media chose to confront reality, 
which it often did not. As scholars have shown, the Soviet government, despite efforts of 
secularization, recognized that belief in God was “simply too ubiquitous to erase.” As a 
factor of comfort in bleak times and as a unifying force, religion served some private 
purpose, although publicly, “the Soviet regime turned religion into a political enemy.” 
As officials in the Soviet Union and other communist nations pushed God away (at least 


publicly), Americans embraced expressions of state religious piety. The Eisenhower 


° Jill K. Gill, Embattled Ecumenism: The National Council of Churches, the Vietnam War, and the Trials of 
the Protestant Left (DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 2011), 40-41. 

1 Paul Froese, The Plot to Kill God: Findings from the Soviet Experiment in Secularization (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2008), 198-99; E.J. Daniels, The Red Devil of Communism (Orlando: Christ 
for the World Publishers, 1954); Catherine Wanner, ed., State Secularism and Lived Religion in the Soviet 
Union and Ukraine (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012), 12-23; and Sabrina Petra Ramet, Religious 
Policy in the Soviet Union (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 16-23, 324-27. 
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administration applauded the addition of “under God” to the Pledge of Allegiance and 
endorsed a stamp for international use that carried the slogan “In God We Trust.” "! 

Such actions offered government sanction to religious anticommunism and put 
churches on the front lines of a moral, global struggle. The Catholic Church, Jewish 
groups, and Protestant denominations cooperated by “arming the faithful with spiritual 
weapons . . . to fight for their country and its culture,” because “the threat of communism 
affected all American religions,” one historian concluded.'” Cross-denominational 
alliances demonstrated American pluralism and religious harmony to a communist enemy 
that understood only rigid doctrine and implacable collectivism. Yet this cooperation, it 
seemed, only worked when the unified front advocated communism’s defeat. When the 
ecumenical National Council of Churches espoused cooperation with communists, 
conservative critics countered that such cooperation bordered on treason. Nevertheless, 
the organization’s pluralistic mission downplayed theological differences between its 
thirty-four member churches (with a total membership of 39 million Protestants in 1961) 
and advocated internationalism and racial cooperation. "? 

Conservative critics equated cooperation with capitulation. Members of the John 
Birch Society were particularly critical because such collaboration would be a betrayal of 


the Cold War martyr the group honored. In addition to his role as a U.S. Army 





'' James A. Morone, Hellfire Nation: The Politics of Sin in American History (New Haven: Yale University 
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and Patrick Allitt, Religion in America since 1946: A History (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2003), 20-21. See also Jason W. Stevens, God-Fearing and Free: A Spiritual History of America’s Cold 
War (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2010), especially part 4. 

'? Jonathan P. Herzog, The Spiritual-Industrial Complex: America’s Religious Battle against Communism 
in the Early Cold War (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 59-60, 65-67. 
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intelligence officer, John Birch was a Baptist missionary killed by Chinese communists 
just days after the Second World War ended. His death, society founder Robert Welch 
said, was the first casualty of the Cold War, a struggle he described as “between light and 
darkness, between freedom and slavery, between the spirit of Christianity and the spirit of 
anti-Christ for the souls and bodies of men.” For giving his life for his nation and for his 
God, John Birch was nothing less than a martyr whose death proved Americans would 
not “stand passively on the sidelines and allow crimes against the codes of Christian 
civilization.” The Cold War, Welch concluded, was “a struggle from which either 
communist or Christian-style civilization must emerge with one completely triumphant 
and the other completely destroyed.”"* 

Welch believed internal subversion threated every facet of American life, and as 
he looked at the National Council of Churches’ ecumenical doctrine that eradicated 
religious differences and preached mutual respect and understanding, he believed there 
was no clearer indication that religion itself was similarly imperiled. Welch pointed to a 
report produced by a Shreveport, Louisiana, Episcopal cleric that indicted the council as 
“a national and international propaganda machine” that “instead of fostering Christian 
love and unity” involved itself in political matters that ultimately eroded confidence in 
Protestant clergy. The report concluded that the council favored “more government 
control of the lives and liberties of individuals. Thus, in the pretense of seeking One 


Christian World, it actually is seeking One Political World.” " 





'* Herzog, The Spiritual-Industrial Complex, 204-205; Robert H.W. Welch, The Blue Book of the John 
Birch Society, gn printing (Belmont, Mass.: Western Island Publishers, 1961), 39; and Welch, The Life of 
John Birch (Chicago: Regnery, 1954), 86, 91, 99, 109-10. 
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Such charges against the National Council of Churches had been circulating for 
nearly a decade. Critics such as radio evangelist Carl J. McIntire likened anticommunism 
to a holy war but would not tolerate the duplicity of the “apostate” National Council of 
Churches. “I am deeply concerned about the development of the ‘one world church’ and 


999 


the drive to bring about some form of ‘world government,’” represented by the National 
Council of Churches, McIntire wrote to a critic in 1962. “I am not a bitter man. The stand 
which I have taken . . . I have done so out of my love for God and country.”'° The John 
Birch Society did not create anticommunist conservatives’ suspicions about the council, 
but by tapping into anxiety and fears that had existed for nearly a decade, it exacerbated 
these tensions. While it is unlikely that Welch explicitly directed any ground-level assault 
on local churches that were members of the National Council, his writings certainly 


encouraged such activities. In spring 1960, Welch told members who were congregants at 


National Council churches to demand their ministers sever connections with the 


organization. “For as long as your church gives moral and financial support to the 


National Council of Churches . . . you are helping the enemy.” He concluded: “Now is 
the time to bring this whole thing out into the open; and to start a determined drive to 
eliminate communist influences from control over Christian churches. Our Protestant 
members should be able and willing to take the lead in that long overdue crusade in their 
respective communities—despite the very dirty undercover opposition they may run up 


against—unless they are absolutely sure their church is not part of the problem.”"” 





'© Heather Hendershot, What’s Fair on the Air? Cold War Right Wing Broadcasting and the Public Interest 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011), 104-105; and Carl McIntire to TMS, March 14, 1962, folder 
“Mc Miscellany,” box 19, TMS Papers, Berkeley. 
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Yet it was the JBS, at Welch’s behest, that went undercover. While he never 
prescribed what methods his members might use in exposing communists in churches, 
those who were the targets of such activities would classify them as very dirty indeed. 
Among the first congregations nationwide that found itself under assault was Santa 
Barbara’s First Presbyterian Church. It was a member of the United Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, which was in turn a member of the National Council of Churches. In 
Santa Barbara, unknown individuals purchased a church directory and mailed 
congregants a circular that detailed eight questions about the national council. “Did you 
know,” a typical question asked, “that many of the pronouncements of the National 
Council . . . are extremely socialistic and radical in concept, and that these 
pronouncements are made in your name even if you disagree?” The remaining questions 
similarly emphasized that the national council’s decisions robbed members of their 
individuality and that such an ecumenical organization sought to collectivize religion in 
an attempt to eradicate it all together.'® 

To some congregants at Santa Barbara’s First Presbyterian, it seemed as if 
religious freedom itself—their ability to worship as they wished, where they wished— 
was under assault, not from communists but from the JBS. Suspicions escalated as a 
result of the circular; a few congregants chose to leave the church while others remained 
and found comfort in their faith.'? It was deeply unsettling, but what was playing out in 


Santa Barbara reflected the importance religion had assumed in Cold War America as a 


!8 Lawrence E. Fisher, “An Incomplete History of the First Presbyterian Church, Santa Barbara, California” 
(1980), 15; “Presbyterian Leader Hits Birch Group Slurs,” LAT, March 20, 1961; “Key Church Role in Red 
Fight Told,” and “Presbyterian Leader Airs Crucial Issues,” both in SBNP, March 20, 1961. 

1 Author’s interviews with George Goodall and Kristine Power, May 31, 2012, Santa Barbara, Calif.; and 
Fisher, “An Incomplete History of the First Presbyterian Church,” 15. Goodall is a longtime member of the 
congregation of Santa Barbara’s First Presbyterian. Power is the daughter of the late Reverend Lawrence 
Fisher. 
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front line defense against communism. Both sides felt persecuted—and wholly more 
Christian as a result. Congregants believed their faith was being tested; anticommunists, 
the JBS among them, felt internal subversion was robbing churches and the nation as a 
whole of individual liberty. “Welch and his people are genuinely afraid,” the Reverend 
John A. Crane told the congregation at Santa Barbara’s Unitarian Church. “They are 
driven by an almost wild fear of a persistent and pervasive sort. . . [Everywhere] they 
look, they seen signs of an incredibly devious subversion.”””° 

Crane was among the first Santa Barbarans to come to the defense of the First 
Presbyterian Church. His Unitarian congregation was not a member of the National 
Council of Churches, but his sermon would invite similar attacks by the JBS. His sermon 
characterized Welch as a “marvelously gifted demagogue” and the JBS as “an 
unmistakable menace.” Yet he urged understanding. “We ought to try not to hate them, 
be disgusted with them, shout and snarl at them .. . . We ought to be as patient as we can, 
realizing that the people are doing what they feel they must do. They are as much to be 
pitied as censured. They are terribly frightened. Everywhere they look, they see 
communists. They don’t know whom to trust, to depend on.””! 

The attack on the First Presbyterian Church inspired similar fears among its 
congregation, but the church’s pastor, the Reverend Lawrence Fisher, knew to whom he 
could turn. Eugene Carson Blake was the stated clerk of the United Presbyterian Church 
of the United States and a former president of the National Council of Churches; he was 


also Fisher’s former neighbor and a favorite target of religious conservatives. Edgar C. 


Bundy’s Church League of America regularly distributed pictures of Blake with the 





°° John A. Crane, sermon, Unitarian Church of Santa Barbara, February 19, 1961, reprinted as “Thoughts 
on the Birch Society,” SBNP, February 26, 1961. 
ae 
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Soviet clerics he met during a tour of Moscow. Blake agreed to answer the circulars’ 
charges in a series of tense, extraordinary sessions at the Santa Barbara church on March 
19, 1961. Church elders set up recording equipment to tape Blake’s answers so that 
nothing he said could be misconstrued. They stood along the church’s walls, watched 
warily as people they did not know filled the pews, and worried that these strangers might 
have weapons.” The National Council of Churches was not ashamed of its inclusive 
record on civil rights, its support for socialized medicine, or its internationalist ties, Blake 
said. But these stances had invited a “campaign of false witness. . . . I challenge this 
congregation to wake up to what is happening to you under the guise of anticommunism. 
Don’t let your Americanism and your Presbyterianism be corrupted by those who would 
substitute a ‘fuehrer’ for our free society.” 

Fisher distributed Blake’s recorded answers to other Presbyterian congregations, 
and although anonymous callers threatened his life in the wake of Blake’s appearance in 
Santa Barbara, Fisher later said he felt the presentation had eased the attacks on his 
church.” Yet the JBS whisper campaign against Protestant churches continued 
elsewhere, and much of the reaction from the public and church leaders alike focused on 
what role, if any, religion should play in determining American foreign policy. Should 
America push a Godly agenda that dictated piety to other nations rather than inspire 
cooperation? Was a policy of understanding advocated by groups like the National 


Council of Churches evidence of communist devotion or adherence to the Christian 


°° Fisher, “An Incomplete History of the First Presbyterian Church,” 15; and “Bundy Says Reds Busy in 
Churches,” SBNP, March 16, 1961. 

23 “Presbyterian Leader Hits Birch Group Slurs,” LAT, March 20, 1961. 
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principles of loving one’s neighbor and his flaws?” Welch held no such love—and 
minced no words when he declared that 7,000 communist sympathizers served as 
Protestant ministers in the United States and could not continue to occupy pulpits. 
“Protestant ministers do not become communists,” Welch told a Los Angeles audience, 
“but communists do become Protestant ministers.”°° Welch’s comments brought an 
immediate rebuke from clergy nationwide. *’ Welch, many concluded, was doing a far 
greater disservice to religion than any internal subversion. Ava Maria, a Jesuit 
publication, called the JBS “a dangerously unchristian movement which bodes no good 
for the cause of true anti-communism.” The diocesan newspaper in Fresno, California, 
said the JBS advocated “supermarket patriotism,” and urged Catholic anticommunists to 
stay away. The Carolina Israelite insisted the JBS practiced vigilantism, “the most 


heinous crime against human freedom.””* 


Despite these cross-denominational 
admonitions, Welch continued to insist that anticommunism was a moral, religious 
crusade. “Communism is not only innately and profoundly evil,” he wrote. “The 


communists depend on the gradual acceptance of evil as the prevailing final factor in 


enabling them to subjugate the world.” ~’ 
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However, the JBS’ participation in a campaign to limit contributions to an 
international organization dedicated to helping impoverished children undercut its 
insistence that its anticommunist fervor was grounded in religious bedrock. The United 
Nations General Assembly established the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) in 1946 to rescue European children from privation in the 
wake of the Second World War. By 1962, UNICEF had provided food and clothing for 
nearly 56 million children and mothers; it ensured medical care for 176 million more in 
nearly 19,000 health centers. “It is doing something about more childish pain than the 
ordinary human being can bear to think about,” opined The Nation.” While money from 
participating countries provided the bulk of UNICEF’s budget, it also asked trick-or- 
treaters to solicit donations from the homes they visited at Halloween and raised 
additional funds through the annual sale of Christmas cards.°*' Throughout the 1950s and 
1960s, conservative groups and politicians boycotted both activities because the money 
raised might be allocated to communist nations. Welch considered UNICEF’s purposes 
“nefarious,” and urged his members to neither purchase the greeting cards nor accept 
them from others because they were “designed to help our enemies break down our most 
honored traditions and our spiritual values.””” 

The JBS’ campaign against UNICEF reflected distrust among some conservatives 
of the United Nations. Anything to do with the international body, even a subsidiary that 


aided children, was suspicious. To conservative anticommunists who feared 


3° David Cort, “The War on UNICEF,” The Nation, January 27, 1962, 77-78. See also Esther W. Hymer, 
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internationalism above all, an organization that aimed to negotiate differences between 
nations in order to maintain peace suggested that the United States might surrender its 
unilateral foreign policy to other nations. That the communist Soviet Union could 
ostensibly have a say in American foreign policy was simply too much to bear. 
Isolationist conservatives in the United States had a long history of such rhetoric; their 
opposition had blocked American involvement in the League of Nations following the 
First World War, and the United States’ absence effectively neutered the organization in 
its infancy.” 

After its founding in 1946, the United Nations inspired fear and fury in American 
isolationists that ultimately contributed to the destruction of the Second World War 
alliance between the United States and the Soviet Union. Scholar Edward C. Luck argued 
that conservatives viewed the UN as “an institutional Frankenstein” and “the breeding 
ground for potentially harmful un-American activities.” The UN’s New York City 
headquarters was a “modern day Trojan horse, offering a means for spies and subversives 
to infiltrate American soil and even its foreign policy elites.” The United States 
controlled 40 percent of the UN’s budget, and the power of the purse gave some 
politicians an entrée to investigate the organization and its potential subversive influence. 
These investigations found little to no evidence of communist infiltration, an outcome 
that hardly surprised some more conspiratorial-minded conservatives who believed 
communists would know how to escape detection. Congressional Republicans 
nevertheless continued to chip away at the nation’s foreign aid budget throughout the 


1950s, and the Eisenhower administration, with the help of Democratic U.S. Senator 
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Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, defeated the Bricker Amendment. Proposed by Senator 
John Bricker of Ohio, the legislation aimed to limit the president’s foreign policy 
portfolio and counter alleged UN subversion of American sovereignty. Witch hunts, 
budgetary battles, and failed legislation deepened suspicions between member nations 
and the United States, and cast a pall over the organization’s activities. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson later concluded that the investigations inspired a “highly unfavorable 
opinion of the United Nations in the United States and of the United States in the United 
Nations.”** 

If the United States’ absence had undermined the League of Nations’ 
effectiveness, then American fixation on communist subversion similarly rendered the 
United Nations impotent. The UN was a creature of the Cold War, but beyond 
humanitarian efforts, David McKenzie argued, the organization could do little to restrain 
“two heavily armed, ideologically opposed, and mutually hostile and suspicious camps.” 
Two organizations, the United Nations Economic, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and UNICEF, were sterling examples of the UN’s potential for nurturing 
understanding and cooperation among nations. UNESCO focused on education for 
children and adults alike; UNICEF met the medical and nourishment needs of 
impoverished people. Conservatives pilloried the efforts of both throughout the 1950s 


and 1960s, and the JBS furthered that resentment by repeating incorrect claims that 75 
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percent of American donations to UNICEF went to communist nations with no oversight 
as to how individual governments spent the money and on whom; the lie was further 
spread by groups like the Daughters of the American Revolution, who increased the 
supposed allotment to 80 percent. American children should not be asked to solicit funds 
for totalitarian governments to squander, they argued, and good Americans should not 
send Christmas cards that further the aims of godless communists.” 

When Welch announced in January 1962, the JBS’ new campaign to “get the US 
out of the UN and the UN out of the US,” he was tapping into conservative distrust of 
international cooperation that had existed for more than four decades. The difference was 
that this program would, as all JBS programs did, organize that resentment at the 
grassroots and attempt to force action through a demonstration of intense public 
sentiment. The UN, Welch said, “should not be reformed, but abolished. You don’t 
reform the rats and fleas that spread the bubonic plague, you wipe ‘em out. . .. The UN is 
at the very heart of commUNism. Let’s get rid of both.” The new initiative came two 
months after yet another round of bad publicity for the JBS that again emanated from 
Santa Barbara.’ 

Santa Barbara’s conservatives shared the antipathy others nationwide felt about 
American membership in the United Nations, so what transpired in Santa Barbara during 


Halloween 1961 was not so much an aberration as it was the continuance of a theme.”” 
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Santa Barbara’s children had participated in the UNICEF trick-or-treat drive since its 
inception in 1952. Local dairies provided milk cartons for children to use to collect 
donations, but in 1961, insinuations from local conservatives that they would stage an 
economic boycott resulted in all three of the dairies refusing to participate. A local 
television station, facing a similar boycott threat, pulled advertisements for UNICEF. The 
News-Press chastised local businesses for allowing “a fanatical minority” to thwart their 
support for “an organization devoted to the welfare of children regardless of race, color, 
religion, or political ideology.” Whether the JBS directed these activities is not clear, but 
the organization—and Welch’s writings—certainly fostered an environment where such 
things found a ready audience; furthermore, the same people who voiced support for the 
JBS during the preceding eleven months—the News-Press called them the JBS’ “spiritual 
brethren” because they refused to disclose their membership—proudly announced their 
direction of the boycott.** 

Rightly or not, the JBS bore the brunt of the public outcry, and the nation’s media 
again focused on Santa Barbara as an example of the turmoil the organization could 
inspire. “When the witch hunters take over from the witches, it is a sad Halloween,” 
concluded The Nation.” In Santa Barbara, the publicity was good for UNICEF, but bad 


for the JBS. A Santa Barbara woman donated $5,000 to the organization; children 
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collected an additional $6,413. The previous year’s total was $4,341. The JBS and its 
acolytes continued to defend themselves against charges the organization was against 
children, even those in communist nations. They argued that UNICEF lacked 
accountability; ultimately, these critics couched their opposition to UNICEF in the 
conservative delineation between government action and private enterprise. Private 
charities could better direct help to those in need without the bureaucratic overhead of 
quasi-government organizations like UNICEF.“ The failing of the JBS, however, was 
that it never explained its opposition in such terms. 

The JBS’ lack of a public relations plan fueled accusations that it was a secret 
group. Secrecy—whether real or perceived—invited further problems in Santa Barbara. 
Welch had devised an organizational chart with power resting firmly with him, he said, to 
avoid communist infiltration of the group’s leadership, but there were no safeguards 
against subversion at the local level, from communists or any other curious soul who— 
for want of adventure or simply driven by outrage over what he had read about the 
society—might try to penetrate the group’s ranks. David Alan Arnold was an 18-year-old 
political science major at the University of California’s Santa Barbara campus who had 
followed closely revelations in the local press about the JBS’ activities in Santa Barbara. 
Out of curiosity, he visited the group’s downtown American Opinion Library in early 


February 1961. He emerged as a double agent.” 
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The bookstore’s very existence provided the JBS a rebuttal to charges it was a 
secret group, and many curious residents visited to find out more about the society. While 
the public might not be invited to meetings, it could peruse and purchase officially 
sanctioned publications that ranged from Rosalie Gordon’s polemic Nine Men against 
America (an attack on the Supreme Court) and J. Edgar Hoover’s Masters of Deceit. Yet 
visitors who thought the “library” would offer a balanced appraisal of communism came 
away disappointed. One visitor complained its shelves were sparsely stocked and 
contained books and pamphlets that detailed a massive communist conspiracy and little 
else. “Now, if one were to read only [these] books, one would get the impression that 
one’s wife was a communist,” he said. A reporter visited the library a year later and 
similarly concluded that it offered a gloomy assessment of the country’s future. Both 
visitors went away with far more questions than answers about the society’s aims." 

Chet Merriam could answer such critics. A bleak, apocalyptic future was exactly 
what awaited the country if and when the communists assumed control. Merriam was a 
26-year-old member of the John Birch Society. Early in 1961, Welch hired the self-styled 
anticommunist “evangelist” who occasionally referred to himself as “Reverend” as the 
group’s youth coordinator in Southern California.“ Merriam’ s job was to recruit college 
and high school students to the anticommunist cause. When Arnold visited the American 
Opinion Library, Merriam greeted him and began his recruitment pitch. He told Arnold 
he should join the UCSB Freedom Club, which was affiliated with Young Americans for 


Freedom, an organization of young conservatives that had been formed the previous year 
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in Sharon, Connecticut. Arnold asked Merriam if the Freedom Club was affiliated with 
the John Birch Society. It was a natural question to ask; after all, they were talking in the 
JBS’ library. Merriam denied any connection—but Arnold was suspicious. He joined the 
Freedom Club and Merriam soon conceded that the Freedom Club used Young 
Americans for Freedom as a front. Its true affiliation was with the John Birch Society. 
Within two months, Arnold had assumed a youth leadership role in a local JBS chapter 
and was vice president-elect of the Freedom Club. He was also leading a secret effort to 
discredit both. 

Arnold later detailed his double life in a week-long series published in the Los 
Angeles Examiner. In two months’ time, the UCSB freshman was both coordinating 
efforts to expose the JBS’ campus connection and attending meetings of the city’s top 
JBS leaders to discuss the ramifications of such exposure. It was not hard to find details 
that damned the society. Arnold was put in charge of mailing recruitment materials to the 
homes of local high school students. He used the same mailing list to send a counter 
message to parents in which he exposed the first message as a JBS effort to recruit and 
indoctrinate their children. He signed the second message “Publius,” the name used by 
John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, and James Madison when they authored the Federalist 
Papers. Using the Publius nom-de-plume, Arnold and four of his friends began to 
distribute information across campus and publish letters in the student newspaper that 


alleged a connection between the Freedom Club’s activities and the John Birch Society.“° 
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The cloak-and-dagger ended when Arnold resigned from the Freedom Club. 
Typing his resignation letter on a JBS form, Arnold revealed his two-month role as a 
double agent. “With all these meetings . . . I have not been eating properly,” he admitted, 
“and have not kept in training for track meets. I have been neglecting my school work.” 
He then added, almost as an aside: “Being Publius has taken a lot of time, too.’”*’ Before 
resigning, however, Arnold helped Storke and the News-Press to obtain the secret tape of 
the Freedom Club meeting in which Merriam detailed his visions of a world under 
communist domination.** That Welch had hired such a man—whose prophesies could 
only be described as hysterical and whose sole mission was to recruit young people to the 
anticommunist cause—left the public, and more than a few society members, indignant. 
Merriam had allowed Arnold to infiltrate and expose activities that could be called 
nothing less than indoctrination. Local JBS members demanded Welch discipline or fire 
Merriam.“ Welch did neither, but the UCSB Freedom Club disbanded shortly after 
Arnold’s revelations.”” 

The JBS faced accusations that its presence on campus and its plans to infiltrate 
local high schools was an assault on academic freedom. It was an ironic turn of events; 
conservative groups like the JBS had long alleged communist infiltration of education 


endangered American youth and later in the 1960s, again would blame leftist agitators for 
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unrest on college campuses.°' Now, to combat what they perceived as a left-wing 
education agenda on the nation’s campuses, the JBS offered a right-wing alternative and 
was summarily pilloried for it. UCSB Chancellor Samuel Gould said the presence of an 
outside group “infected” his campus with “hate and bigotry.” He applauded Arnold as “a 
youngster dedicated to his ideals and . . . willing to carry them through. He saw a duty 


and he moved to perform it” 


Not everyone agreed with that assessment. 

Among Arnold’s critics was Ellen Haldeman, a columnist for the weekly 
Carpinteria Herald, a newspaper published in a community ten miles east of Santa 
Barbara. Like many women in postwar America, Haldeman saw anticommunism as an 
extension of her duties as a wife and a mother. Haldeman’s columns aimed to educate 
young people about the dangers communism posed; she believed she was offering an 
alternative to the potentially subversive education students were receiving from left- 
leaning teachers. For Haldeman, academic freedom—when practiced by communists or 
their supporters—eroded American freedom. The actions of David Arnold, and the 
support he received from the media and from the university administration, posed a real 
danger she believed must be met with a purely Americanist education that inspired a love 
of country and respect for its institutions. “The student is entitled to know and should be 
taught,” she warned in a column before Arnold’s revelations appeared in the press. “The 


student is invited to ask questions and he should be answered. The student is entitled to 


take a stand. But when the student starts to do the teaching, then we see the fallacy of our 
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misguided discipline.” If American women allowed others to teach—or potentially 
subvert—American values to their children, then the country was doomed from within. 

Haldeman espoused a belief shared by many American women in the postwar era 
that anticommunism began at home. The American housewife became a cultural icon in 
the 1950s, historian Michelle Nickerson suggested. During the decade, “homemaking 
came to represent the ideal, normal and natural role for women,” she wrote. Television 
sitcoms and advertisements for appliances and other home goods portrayed a woman’s 
domesticity “as deeply satisfying—the most important tasks a woman could assume to 
fulfill her needs and those of society.” The televised images of Harriet Nelson and June 
Cleaver—who never campaigned for a candidate or railed against communism—have 
obscured the political role many American women assumed during the decade, however. 
As Nickerson suggested, ““housewife’ over the 1950s became more than a familial role; 
it became a form of citizenship status and political identity.” But being a housewife and 
mother did not mean women confined their activities to the home. Indeed, many pursued 
activities outside the home as a means of protecting their families.” 

The postwar world presented unprecedented threats, historian Mary C. Brennan 
explained, and combating communism, the influence of an overreaching federal 
government, and moral decay were not the duties of men alone. In conservative causes, 
women found comfort, and “could explore the potential of doing something more than 


housework while justifying it as an extension of their duty to the family, Brennan wrote. 
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Through letter and newspaper column-writing, study groups, coffee klatches, envelope- 
stuffing, and a host of other activities, conservative women combatted communism by 
strengthening their families through an emphasis on traditional values that countered the 
youth culture of the 1950s.*° While many conservative women of the era, most notably 
Phyllis Schlafly, would reject the notion that they were feminist pioneers, the influence 
they had on postwar American politics could not be denied, particularly in grassroots 
groups such as the John Birch Society.” 

Haldeman was a housewife who became an anticommunist cold warrior. 
Although not a member of the local chapter of the John Birch Society, Haldeman agreed 
with its objectives and counted many of the members among her friends and social 
acquaintances. She and her husband, Harry, a dentist, attended several JBS meetings, 
often with their eldest daughter in tow. Over time, as supporters distributed her 
anticommunist writings throughout the region, she lectured on radio and taught her own 
anticommunism courses. Invariably, she became closely associated with the group—and 


drew harassment as a result.” Haldeman reflected a belief held by many conservative 
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women that a strong home life strengthened the nation’s defenses against communists. 
The home was both a place to defend and a symbol of American fortitude. Haldeman and 
her husband had five children, whose antics Haldeman recorded in her Herald column. 
Her articles chronicled an idyllic home life that might have been plucked out of Leave It 
to Beaver or Father Knows Best. She emphasized family unity, prayer, discipline, and 
lamented the intrusions of modern life. “Before the advent of TV, I used to bake in the 
evening,” Haldeman wrote in one. “I must admit that more often lately, I am watching 
Dragnet or a late movie. . . . It seems so nice now to just turn that knob, cuddle up in a 
comfortable chair, watch TV and just let the rest of the world go by.” In another, she 
complained that families no longer gathered “around a big stove in the kitchen or in the 
parlor” or “spend evenings reading classic, stirring poetry, or the Bible” as her family had 
done when she was a child. In addition, Haldeman wrote a second column for the Herald 
in which she responded to teenagers’ requests for advice, and she similarly emphasized 
traditional values that countered the prevailing youth culture of the 1950s. Girls should 
not wear lipstick unless their parents said it was appropriate; similarly, when one teen 
complained that his parents did not like his “bopping and loud music,” Haldeman replied, 
“Your parents have every right to tell you what kind of music to play in your home and to 
keep you from bopping.””* 

For more than four years, Haldeman wrote two weekly columns that expressed 


her desire to maintain—under at times hectic circumstances—a family life not unlike the 
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one she knew. The columns were built almost in total around her family life and they 
reflected a woman’s support her husband and a mother’s hope for her children’s futures. 


“I wish for them,” she concluded one column, “the finest life has to offer.””” I 


n 
September 1960, Haldeman spoke to the Carpinteria Junior Woman’s Club and told the 
group “that in order for today’s women to be happy, she has to find her particular niche, 


whether it be making beds or writing books.” 


In the coming months, Haldeman would 
find her own vocation—as an anticommunist. 

By late 1960, Haldeman’s columns of advice and family shenanigans appeared 
only sporadically. More urgent matters were at hand. The Herald told its readers that the 
columnist was attending anticommunism schools and lectures and would use her 
newfound education to write a series detailing the communist threat and weapons average 
citizens could use to combat it.°' The columns appeared in twenty-one installments 
between December 1960 and May 1961. Supporters reprinted them as handbills 
distributed at flea markets, grocery stores, and on street corners. The John Birch Society 
made them available in its American Opinion Library. JBS members believed Haldeman 
columns countered misinformation and smears published by Storke’s News-Press and 
other media outlets, and applauded her emphasis on educating young people about 
communism. “If our children are to enjoy the freedoms and advantages of our American 
system that we have known,” wrote one supporter, “then we parents had better begin to 


practice our citizenship responsibilities more than once every four years.” 
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Haldeman’s columns reflected, as did her earlier writings, a belief that religion 
and family were essential to strengthening American’s moral fabric against communism. 
Haldeman addressed her articles directly to younger readers; after all, she had written a 
column for nearly four years with teenagers as her primary audience. She also saw young 
people as frontline participants and potential victims in what she termed “the Third 
World War.”® In her first column, she warned her young readers that communists aimed 
their propaganda “right at you.” Communists “are the shrewdest and most fanatically 
clever conspiracy group in the history of mankind.”™ In successive columns, Haldeman 
likened Karl Marx to “a beatnik . . . an intellectual bum” and expressed amazement that 
“such a man would force his way of life on all mankind by brutal force, shrewd 
propaganda and thought control.” Marx and his adherents espoused “intellectual 
liberalism” that students could counter through the “practice of religious freedom . . . the 


greatest armor of all.”® 


Haldeman also recommended students join organizations such as 
the Boy Scouts, purchase and display American flags, and study history. 

Haldeman believed collective action—whether fostered in church pews or 
classrooms—was essential to defeating communism. Although not a member of the John 


Birch Society, she conceded in an FBI interview that her views aligned her closely with 


the organization.” When she criticized David Arnold’s revelations about the Freedom 
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Club in her column—the only explicit mention she made of the JBS during the course of 
its twenty-one installments—some readers believed she had exposed herself as a member. 
The Freedom Club, she wrongly insisted, was not a front for the JBS “any more than we 
would call a Scout Troop organized by a local service club a front for the service club.” 
Chet Merriam was not, as Arnold and the press had portrayed him, a devious paranoiac. 
Rather, he was an Air Force veteran, a family man with two children, and a Christian 
evangelical who “is now giving himself full time in an effort to combat the growth of 
Communism and . . . the increase of atheistic principles” at UCSB. Haldeman alleged that 
Arnold—or someone using the name Publius—had called her home weeks earlier and 
told her “that my every move was being watched and that I should avoid all dark alleys 
for fear I might not come out of one.” Arnold, she concluded, had concocted much of 
what appeared in the newspapers. “His entire testimony has been full of misleading half 
truths,” she wrote.” 

Haldeman’s defense of Merriam and criticism of Arnold only affirmed to many 
that she was indeed a JBS member. In the suspicious climate that existed in Santa 
Barbara throughout 1961, the association was inevitable. After her first articles appeared, 
anonymous letters accused her of being a fear-monger. Haldeman denied the accusation, 
although anxiety punctuated each of the twenty-one articles she published. Indeed, the 
very essence of the column was to make her young readers aware that communism 
threatened their futures. While Haldeman repeated themes of religion, American pride 
and sentimentality for family—which she claimed communists considered “the 


disgusting luxury of the capitalist’”—she also encouraged her young readers to monitor 
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school lessons and textbooks for subversive material. She claimed that communists had 
subjugated “7,000 persons an hour” since the end of the Second World War. “The 
communists have taken more than seventeen nations and conquered more than 850 
million people since 1945 without a single major war,” she concluded. Communism, she 
continued, “spread to as many people since 1945 as Christianity has spread in 2,000 


years.” The articles won praise from civic groups and from the district’s Republican 


7 But they also drew an equal number of detractors. In 


congressman, Charles Teague. 
addition to the threats from “Publius,” Haldeman claimed she had received phone calls 
that threatened her children. Local police began escorting them to and from school. A 
mysterious car parked outside their home daily for weeks, sped off when approached, 
only to return later. Haldeman said her office was broken into and sacked, and the word 
“reactionary” scrawled repeatedly on the walls. Her car was pelted with eggs and 
seemingly innocuous salesmen came to her home only to suggest that she “take it easy” 
in her anticommunist efforts. Haldeman was not deterred. “All I have to say is that if 
there are any local residents who are worried, pull in your toes because I am not afraid to 
tread.” Despite the bravado, her husband secreted a handgun in a living room cupboard, 
just in case.” 


Thomas M. Storke was among those with whom Haldeman tangled. Following 


the News-Press’ editorial denunciation of the JBS, Haldeman wrote a letter to Storke in 
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which she bravely accused the publisher of attempting to “paralyze any anti-communist 
movement within our community” through intimidation. “I cannot believe that you are 
cognizant . . . of the demoralizing effects of these tactics.” Storke replied that the 
newspaper’s mission was “‘to rid the city of this alleged element,” but he did not specify 
whether he meant communists or the JBS. In a later statement to the FBI, Haldeman also 
claimed Storke threatened during a telephone conversation to expose her as a JBS 
member. “In addition,” the FBI reported, the publisher said “he is going to prove that all 
individuals and organizations in Santa Barbara who are working against communism are 
fronting for the John Birch Society. He stated that ‘Birchism’ is the most dangerous thing 


in America today.” ” 


Haldeman was not alone in blaming Storke for the atmosphere of 
distrust that festered in Santa Barbara as the year progressed. One letter writer suggest the 
publisher was “pitting faction against faction” and depicted the newspaper’s coverage as 
“inflammatory.” Another suggested the atmosphere the publisher’s anti-JBS stance had 
created was equally destructive as that forged by the JBS. Both had cast “suspicion on the 
loyalty or character of citizens whose view differ” from their own.” 

After her row with Storke, Haldeman continued to write articles, which were by 
then syndicated in a number of West Coast publications as well as distributed weekly 
throughout Santa Barbara in pamphlets and fliers. Anticommunist groups throughout 


California asked her to address their gatherings and she appeared on radio. The 


distribution of her column and her radio broadcasts were underwritten by Frank and 
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Eleanor Ketcham.” Like Haldeman, the Ketchams were not members of the John Birch 
Society, but were self-professed spiritual brethren. The Ketchams’ organization, 
Americans for Freedom, mirrored the JBS in mission and in methods, and Frank 
Ketcham praised the society’s members as “the most wonderful kind of people.” To a 
California Senate subcommittee that investigated the JBS in 1962, the Ketchams offered 
the group unsolicited praise: “We have studied carefully their literature and find nothing 
in its contents we as American citizens do not agree with. What we need, as we see it, 
[are] 180 million super-patriots who will come forward and stand for God and our free 
enterprise system.” ” 

Capitalism had been good to Frank Ketcham, he liked to recall, and he and 
Eleanor founded Americans for Freedom “to pour back into the free enterprise system 
some of the largesse which it has given us.” The Ketchams retired to Santa Barbara in the 
late 1940s to ride horses and to paint after making a fortune in legal and financial printing 
services. His 20" Century Press started in his native Chicago, but soon expanded to 
include offices in New York and San Francisco. He sold the company in 1942, but his 
days of leisurely retirement ended when he and Eleanor chartered Americans for 
Freedom in 1960—at roughly the same time the John Birch Society arrived in the city. 
Similarities in message and methods resulted in many residents confusing the two 
organizations. The goal of Americans for Freedom, Frank Ketcham said, was to “tell our 
citizens the truth about Communism” and to “help preserve our freedom” from a bloated 


federal government, social welfare programs, and the creeping influence of socialism. 
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Americans for Freedom consisted only of the Ketchams, their daughter and son-in-law, 
and the couple funded it completely out-of-pocket.’° 

As with the JBS, the dissemination of information to educate the public was 
paramount. Americans for Freedom ran a free telephone information service. Callers who 
dialed WOodland 9-4432 or WOodland 9-4433 would hear “documented material not 
generally made available through their daily newspapers, radio and television stations” 
about the threat of Communism. Among the messages it broadcast were excerpted 
speeches by Clarence Manion, a member of the JBS national council, attacks on 
UNICEF, and demands that the United States end all foreign aid.” Like the JBS, the 
Ketchams hosted occasional study groups in their home where guests discussed 
anticommunist material and strategies for countering subversion. Americans for Freedom 
maintained a mailing list of 1,000 individuals who regularly received their pamphlets, 
which included reprints of the Soviet and American Constitutions, articles that praised 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities and condemned the Council on Foreign 
Relations, and statements by J. Edgar Hoover.” Haldeman’s columns were distributed 
free as fliers emblazoned with the slogan “Please Read This and Pass It On. Help Us to 
Preserve Our Freedom.” They printed and distributed nearly 30,000 automobile bumper 


stickers. One featured the Statue of Liberty and proclaimed “The Light of Freedom. Keep 
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it Burning.” Another identified the car’s driver as “A Card-Carrying American.””” When 
the Ketchams sent the second sticker to Storke, apparently to nettle him, the publisher 
indignantly responded: “I don’t need your sticker to be identified as an American. I have 
ten or more generations behind me—all Americans. Whenever I see this sticker on a car, 
I must know he is a Bircher. God knows he needs something more than a red sticker to 
make him even approach being an American. How silly can you be, Frank.”*° 

The Ketchams and Haldeman shared a target with the members of the John Birch 
Society—the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. For many detractors, the 
Center, located in a renovated, hilltop mansion overlooking Santa Barbara, was a nest of 
potentially subversive activity. Its parent organization, the Fund for the Republic, had 
accrued, according to congressional investigators and critics in the press, a record over 
the past decade of walking in lockstep with the Communist Party. The Ketchams’ 
Americans for Freedom distributed a pamphlet that questioned the Fund for the 
Republic’s tax-exempt status and its “left-wing ideology.” In one column, Haldeman 
doubted the Center’s commitment to free enterprise. In another unpublished article, 
Haldeman showed no such restraint. The Center was a hive of “fellow travelers” who 
were “communist tinged, influenced or maybe dominated.” Granville F. Knight, a 
member of the John Birch Society’s National Council and a Santa Barbara physician, 
solicited research on the Fund for the Republic and was advised to compile a dossier on 
employees, consultants, directors, publications, newspaper columns, government 


reports—anything that threw “light on the pattern of subversion associated with the 
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fund’s activities.”*' Some anonymous critics sent mail addressed to the “Committee for 
the Defense of Fabian Socialism.” The Ketchams, Haldeman, Knight and these unsigned 
critics were convinced the Center’s vague descriptions of its work was merely a 
smokescreen for its real intentions—treason.*” 

Such criticism had begun almost immediately after the Fund for the Republic’s 
1959 decision to establish the Center in Santa Barbara. The condemnation was nothing 
new. Since its inception in 1952 as a result of a $15 million grant from the Ford 
Foundation, the Fund for the Republic instilled nothing less than loathing among some 
conservatives who saw its agenda—“to support the traditional liberties of the American 
people,” in the words of Fund President Robert Maynard Hutchins—as a communist-led 
counterattack on government-initiated efforts to ferret out traitors.” The Fund further 
antagonized its critics when it commissioned projects that probed communist influence in 
the United States and examined the effectiveness of congressional investigations into 
alleged subversion. Subsequent reports deemed the investigations far more harmful than 
the threat of communism itself.** 
Criticism from the Right haunted the Fund and its progeny, Santa Barbara’s 


Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. Republican Congressman Carroll B. 


Reece of Tennessee launched an investigation in 1954 that aimed unsuccessfully to strip 
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foundations of their tax-exempt status if they engaged in overtly political activities. 
Reece described the Fund as a “king-sized Civil Rights Congress” run by communists 
and Socialists who had seized money earned by industrialist Henry Ford “to finance the 
destruction of capitalism.” Hutchins’ “conception of civil liberties is similar to that of the 
communists,” Reece concluded, adding “we can be sure that the new Ford Foundation 
project will aid the communist conspiracy and will try to discredit all who fight it.” Two 
years later, the House Committee on Un-American Activities also investigated the 
Fund.* Outside government, critics such as radio commentator Fulton Lewis Jr. insisted 
“every act of the Fund for the Republic has been aimed directly at stopping all 
investigations of Communism and . . . at undermining the government’s personnel 
security program.” For nearly a year, Lewis’ weekly broadcasts included some slam 
against the Fund. He characterized Hutchins’ views as “verging on the revolutionary” and 
described Hutchins’ deputy, W.H. “Ping” Ferry, as “a constant dissenter [who would] 
rebel against everything conventional.” In addition, the national commander of the 
American Legion said his organization would refuse any money from the Fund (in the 
unlikely event it would be offered any), and insisted Hutchins and the Fund were 
“threatening and may succeed in crippling the national security.”*° Speaking before the 


JBS’ inaugural meeting in December 1958, organization founder Robert Welch echoed 
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these sentiments and suggested the Fund employed communist techniques; in The 
Politician, he similarly characterized the Fund as “that communist-aiding agency.”*” 

The issue of control—who directed the millions of private dollars foundations 
expended annually on matters of public concern—lay at the heart of the criticism the 
Fund for the Republic faced during its first decade. After Henry Ford’s death in 1947, his 
family, in order to avoid massive inheritance taxes, shifted nearly 90 percent of the Ford 
Motor Company’s non-voting stock into a nonprofit foundation. The Ford family created 
its foundation “due less to altruism than fiscal perspicacity,” wrote historian Thomas C. 
Reeves. “With assets of approximately a quarter of a billion dollars, the largest 
philanthropic organ in the world was now faced with the problem of how to spend, 
rapidly, and continuously, great sums of money.”** 

The $15 million the Ford Foundation endowed to the Fund for the Republic in 
1952 was a comparatively small sum. Traditionally, foundations, with their wealthy 
donors and affluent boards of directors, were more inclined to support endeavors that 
maintained the status quo. However, from its creation, the Fund for the Republic was 
different. Its criticism of the nation’s emerging Cold War security state inspired questions 
about the influence of private funds on determining public issues.” Congressional 
investigators and critical commentators alike repeated charges throughout the 1950s that 
less-than-subtly hinted that the Fund’s officers—Hutchins, Ferry, Paul Hoffman, the 


Fund’s first president, Joseph Lyford, its information officer—and the Ford Foundation 


board, which included diplomats, journalists, and educators, all had ties to communists. 
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The Fund’s record, opined the American Mercury in August 1959, spoke for itself. “That 
such an opinion-poisoning organization should continue to enjoy tax-exemption from the 
American people is a bitter commentary upon our Washington slackness,” the magazine 
concluded. “The Fund for the Republic is a suppurating sore which is infecting American 
public thinking. It is a beachhead for Khrushchev’s long-range designs.””” 

Criticism barely fazed Hutchins, who, one detractor observed, “dreads 
controversy as Br’er Rabbit dreaded the briar patch.””'’ Turmoil saturated Hutchins’ 
career. Yale Law School named him dean when he was 29; the following year, he was 
chancellor of the University of Chicago. At Chicago, Newsweek later observed, Hutchins’ 
name “was synonymous with educational revolution.” He believed extracurricular 
activities such as sports trivialized American higher education. “Football, fraternities, and 
fun were designed to make a college education palatable for those who shouldn’t be 
there,” he mused after disbanding the gridiron squad, his most controversial move. Yet 
Hutchins’ approach to curriculum was equally as radical. He believed a true liberal arts 
education involved an intense focus on great works of literature and history; universities 
were not trade schools where students learned professional skills but institutions that 
provided an intellectual grounding that ultimately benefited a student in whatever 
profession he chose.”” While many of his changes met with internal resistance from 
faculty and students—indeed, most of Hutchins’ programs were rolled back after his 


departure—his enduring legacy at Chicago was the creation of “an ethos of intellectual 
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rigor” that encouraged cross-disciplinary cooperation and questioned whether at-times 
antiquated academic institutions could contribute anything to modern life.” 

Hutchins left Chicago in 1951 and became associate director of the Ford 
Foundation. At the foundation, Hutchins was “guided by the progressive notion that 
experts were needed to solve public problems.” He became president of the Fund for the 
Republic in 1954, and inherited an organization that was already facing attacks from 
across the political spectrum. Hutchins inspired further condemnation and investigations 
when he suggested during an interview on Meet the Press that he would have no qualms 
with hiring a communist to work at the Fund. But it was the work of the Fund itself that 
particularly infuriated critics and placed the Fund—and the Ford Foundation—at the 
center of Cold War, anticommunist hysteria. Of its original $15 million Ford Foundation 
endowment, the Fund spent $7.5 million “on all the things we could think of to help 
maintain civil rights and civil liberties during the McCarthy era,” Hutchins later recalled. 
It bestowed $2 million to organizations concerned with race relations in the South; 
$500,000 funded a definitive study of Communism’s influence in the United States; and 
$300,000 more went to civil rights initiatives benefiting Native Americans. “What we 
tried to do during those years was to spot the issue and then spot the way of dealing with 
it,” Hutchins said. These issues included the federal government’s loyalty-security 
program, and federal surveillance and investigations of purported subversives. “We did 


something to maintain the respectability of dissent and independence in the McCarthy 
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era. At the time, nobody else was really doing anything in a concerted, deliberate way to 
counteract McCarthy’s influence. ... We did.””* 

Hutchins’ direction of the Fund inspired poor relations with the Ford Foundation, 
which found itself under attack for its progeny’s positions. The Foundation emphasized 
the Fund’s autonomy to do with its endowment what it wished, but distanced itself from 
its activities. Hutchins bitterly described the Fund as “a wholly disowned subsidiary of 
the Ford Foundation.” But Hutchins found himself tiring of the “activist model” as the 
1950s drew to an end. The Fund had spent millions to address what it considered the 
nation’s most pressing problems without addressing the issues’ root causes. Hutchins 
proposed that the Fund use the remainder of its endowment and create a retreat—far from 
its current headquarters in New York City—where experts could come together to discuss 
the “basic issues” of democracy, religion, economics, communication, government, and 
law, among other topics. Hutchins imagined a collection of experts who would cross 
disciplines “to strike with pure reason at the ills besetting the democratic system.” 
Economists would discuss religion; theologians would explore Wall Street. Journalist 
Harry S. Ashmore, who later joined the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
said Hutchins envisioned “a modern version of the Lords Spiritual—a body of the wise 
and the just, armed only with the authority of their collective intellect and moral purpose, 
who would concern themselves with the manner in which our affluent society seems to be 


withering our souls while it pampers our bodies.” 
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Such vague and lofty language did not satisfy sceptics who wondered just what 
Hutchins was up to. Indeed, that question would be repeated continuously by Santa 
Barbarans and the Center’s staff alike once Hutchins announced the think tank’s creation 
in June 1959. “One of the real hazards we face here is that the hit-and-run visitor seems 
likely to go away with the impression that we are running some sort of egghead 
monastery,” Ashmore explained. “Another is that it also seems possible to reach the 
reverse conclusion—that we are an assembly of syndicalists plotting to overthrow the 
established order. Actually, the Center is just trying to figure out . . . what the hell is 
going on.” Ferry concluded that the Center’s critics, “are the people who remember those 
early days and to whom the menace of domestic communism is very real. There aren’t 
many of these poor folks around, but they are very noisy indeed.””° 

Hutchins expected noise, particularly from among Santa Barbara’s population of 
wealthy, conservative retirees, but he thought that he might be able to reduce some 
criticism if he first lobbied locals for their support. While still contemplating establishing 
the Center in Santa Barbara, he approached USCB Chancellor Samuel Gould to discuss 
potential collaboration between the think tank and the university. Gould advised Hutchins 
that the approval of Santa Barbara newspaper publisher Thomas M. Storke “was of the 
utmost importance.””’ Storke, who was nearing the end of his tenure on the UC Board of 
Regents, saw the local university as an extension of the fiefdom he had built in Santa 
Barbara over the preceding six decades. The publisher met with Hutchins and, like many 


residents, was puzzled by what the former university president was proposing. “Frankly, I 
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had some misgivings,” Storke recalled later. “I had concern as to the reception he might 
receive.” To an interviewer, the publisher further explained, “This is a conservative 
community and a lot of our stuffed shirts didn’t want Bob Hutchins and his crowd to set 


up shop here.” 


Storke shelved his apprehensions and summoned members of the city’s 
zoning board to his office to clear the way for the Center to locate its headquarters in the 
former Hale mansion atop Eucalyptus Hill in nearby Montecito, the wealthy enclave 
above Santa Barbara that many members of the John Birch Society and quite a few of the 
Center’s critics called home.””” 

The News-Press welcomed the Center as “an asset of inestimable value to the 


+ 99100 
community.” 


Not all Santa Barbarans felt that way, and animosity among residents was 
one reason the John Birch Society found a home in Santa Barbara in 1960. Yet much of 
their wrath was focused on the Center’s staff, not its work; indeed, most residents 
remained unsure what the Center’s purpose was but remembered Hutchins’ earlier 
affiliation with the Fund for the Republic. Hutchins did little to allay their fears when one 
of the first speeches he gave in Santa Barbara extolled the value of world government, 
which to the ears of critics sounded much like internationalism, a key tenet of 
communism. Formation of a world government would reduce Cold War tensions, 
Hutchins argued, and would produce mutual understanding that would allay fears and 


distrust. He continued: “We are in no present danger from Russia. We are in no present 


danger from communism. At present, we are our own worst enemy. The present danger 
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to us lies in our own hysteria and inertia.” Days later, in response to an onslaught of 
negative reactions, a spokesman for the Center said Hutchins was speaking as an 
individual, not as head of the Center. But for many residents of Santa Barbara, who 
remained unsure of the Center’s intentions, there was no separating the two. A letter from 
Ferry published in the News-Press in late December that advocated unilateral 
disarmament further deepened their suspicions. Ferry suggested the United States scrap 
its nuclear weapons in the hopes that the Soviet Union would do the same. “The worst 
possible result is that Russia would instantly take advantage of our defenselessness to 
bomb the U.S. into radioactive rubble,” Ferry suggested. “But this result seems wholly 
unlikely. It may be better to suppose that Russia does not desire the extinction of the U.S. 
but its submission as a nation and great production center to communism.”'”! 

Taken together, Hutchins and Ferry’s statements were ill-advised introductions to 
Santa Barbara. “Many people,” recalled Frank K. Kelly, a vice president at the Center, 
“preferred to think that there was something mysterious going on at the Center. Because 
of Hutchins’ reputation . . . the Center was believed to be a conduit for drastic changes in 
American institutions and a fostering agent for the development of world government.” 
Hutchins spent much of his early tenure at the Center trying to explain to journalists what 
the Center’s goals were. It was purely damage control, but Hutchins seemed unable to put 
into simplistic terms what his intentions were. ““We’re the only institution in the world 
trying to carry on what used to be called a civil conversation,” Hutchins told the Los 
Angeles Times. “The most important aspect of our operation is not so much what we talk 


about but the fact that we are talking. It is a symbol, a demonstration which we hope will 
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encourage the practice. Essentially, we have here a miniature model of the world of 
dialogue. ... You might say that we are trying to achieve the civilization of the 
dialogue.” 

Hutchins’ inability to offer a tangible explanation of the Center’s mission created 
a vacuum its critics filled with accusations that the Center was a communist front.'°* The 
John Birch Society spent much of its first year in Santa Barbara sniping at the Center’s 


activities and officers. 


In September 1960, two woman who would later be identified 
closely with the local JBS chapter printed and distributed a four-page pamphlet that 
capitalized on the uncertainty of the Center’s mission by describing it in purely nefarious 
terms. One of the women was Shirley Pierce, who had played host to Robert Welch 


105 The other was Lillian Drake, soon-to-be 


during his April 1960 visit to Santa Barbara. 
publisher of the Freedom Press newspaper. 
Lillian Drake and her husband William opened their monthly newspaper in Santa 
Barbara in March 1961, to counter the negative publicity the John Birch Society received 
nearly daily in Storke’s News-Press.” The Drakes denied membership in the JBS, 


although sources indicate they were indeed members until the fall of 1961. Whether 


members or not, the Drakes and their newspaper found a ready audience among Santa 
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Barbarans and other residents of Southern California who saw local media as hostile to 
the JBS and other anticommunist groups. From its first issue in March 1961, the Freedom 
Press carried missives that appealed to core conservative tenets of “free enterprise and 
constitutional government,” which Lillian Drake said was “a side of the news that is 
rarely emphasized in local and metropolitan newspapers.” 1 Among the newspaper’ s 
favorite targets, however, was the Center. In 1962, Lillian Drake authored a series of 
articles on tax-exempt foundations that largely repeated the accusations she and Pierce 
had distributed in their pamphlet two years before. The pamphlet and articles combined 
critical statements made by Carroll Reece, Fulton Lewis, and the head of the American 
Legion during the preceding decade with the statements Hutchins and Ferry made after 
their arrival in Santa Barbara. The Center said it hoped to inspire action on pressing 
problems throughout unbiased research and conversation, but Drake and Pierce 
concluded Hutchins’ think tank had revolutionary aims. “Regardless of any smoke screen 
thrown out to protect the Fund from the facts of its own history,” they wrote, “‘citizens of 
the Santa Barbara area are entitled to see the preconceived slant that lies behind its façade 
of claims to objective scholarship.” In a response, Frank Kelly characterized Drake and 
Pierce as “among those described by John Foster Dulles ‘who honestly feel that the 
danger is so imminent that we should impose uniformity of thought, or at least 


expression, abolishing diversity and tolerance.’”!”8 


107 Lillian Drake, quoted in an advertisement for The Freedom Press, SBNP, September 20, 1961. The 
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is no record of a reply from Knight. Blake to Knight, October 29, 1961, folder 7, box 3, Knight Papers, 
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Kelly’s letter—and unflattering classification of Pierce and Drake as paranoiacs— 
did not dissuade Drake from reprinting the pamphlet’s accusations two years later in her 
Freedom Press. In the three-part series, she additionally suggested that the Center was a 
hive of un-American activities where Soviet and American scientists met to discuss 
nuclear disarmament, where free enterprise and corporate profits were held in disdain, 
and where foreign diplomats found shelter to discuss their internationalist aims. Using the 
Center as an example, Drake merged her arguments with an older debate that was finding 
new resonance in the 1960s—how to limit the effectiveness and influence of tax-exempt 


foundations. !” 


Like the congressional investigations and press commentators of the 
1950s, these new critics like Drake saw the reports issued by foundations as being used 
far too often by authorities as an intellectual foundation for laws and executive actions. 
Without public debate, these foundation reports subverted the democratic process and 
represented a power grab by the intellectual elite over American society. They also saw 
shadowy influences from the foundation’s boards of directors who could presumably 
direct private studies of particular projects, tamper with the results to meet certain 
preconceived ends, and then use their influences with members of Congress or the White 
House to parlay those faulty results into public policy. “What is the Fund for the 
Republic’s real aim?” asked national critic Alice Widener. “Is it reflective of merely of 
Robert M. Hutchins’ perennially puerile desire to be ‘different’ and thus attract attention? 


Or is it reflective of something more mature, subtle, and sinister?” She continued: “To 


save our free society, it is evident that patriots should try to find out the real height and 
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depth of the Fund for the Republic’s influence on policy planning in certain quarters 
within the Pentagon, State Department and the White House.”''° 

Yet as 1962 dawned, it appeared that finances would achieve what critics could 
not—shutter the Center. Controversy spilled over from the previous year. In December, 
the Center gave a small grant to two librarians in lowa who produced a bibliography of 
right-wing literature. It was not a Center publication, but when it was published in late 
1961, the weight of nearly a decades’ criticism crashed down on the authors and on the 
Center. When the Center announced in June that its endowment would last only another 
two years unless it received an infusion of cash, critics chortled that had it not used its 
money to attack patriotic Americans as crackpots, then the Center might be able to 


: 111 
continue to operate. 


But nothing drew more negative press coverage—both from far 
right and mainstream publications—than comments Ferry made in which he suggested 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, whom he called the nation’s “official spyswatter” was 
derelict because “he does not produce many flesh and blood spies and saboteurs year 
after year.” Ferry characterized as “sententious poppycock” Hoover’s claims that 


communists in America “have the capacity to pervert our thinking and destroy . . . the 


foundation of our freedom.”''* Condemnation came swiftly—from Richard M. Nixon, 
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Barry M. Goldwater, Robert F. Kennedy, and publications as large as the New York 
Journal-American and as small as the Aurora (Illinois) Beacon-News. Although the 
Center quickly insisted Ferry was speaking as a private citizen, the think tank’s critics 
latched on to his statements as more evidence that Hutchins and the Center were up to no 
good. Widener said Ferry’s remarks were a “rotten, sweeping smear fit only for sliding 
off a copperhead’s tongue.” Most critics renewed their calls for an investigation of the 
Center’s tax-exempt status.''” 

Criticism was good for the Center’s finances. Beset by financial problems, 
Hutchins and his fundraisers presented donors “with a fairly broad-stroke picture of how 
the Center is besieged by the forces of darkness,” wrote Joan Didion in a 1967 Saturday 
Evening Post article. “[The] Center has had an invaluable, if unintentional ally in the 


Santa Barbara John Birch Society.”!"* 


The same could be said about many of the local 
JBS chapters’ activities. Unintended consequences abounded; the society only succeeded 
in giving aid and comfort to its opponents. Its opposition to the National Council of 
Churches made the JBS seem as if it was against religious liberty. Its front on the campus 
of UCSB made it appear against academic freedom. Critics characterized its boycotts 
against UNICEF as anti-children, and flooded the organization with unprecedented 
donations. Finally, its constant hectoring of the Center—cast by critics as evidence the 


JBS feared free thought—only put the embattled institution on firm financial footing. In 


Santa Barbara and elsewhere, the JBS succeeded in explaining what it was against, but 
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failed to demonstrate what it was for. It only appeared to many that the society, rather 
than act in positive ways to further a legitimate political agenda, was content to be 
disruptive. In this way, it inspired fear rather than understanding and won—trightfully 


so—recognition for all the wrong reasons. 


Copyright © James Savage 2014 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
“YOU CAN’T KILL A RAT WITH A FEATHERDUSTER” 

Marion Day Storke rushed to answer the ringing phone. Her husband, Thomas, 
the 85-year-old publisher of the Santa Barbara News-Press, had a cold and was asleep in 
his upstairs bedroom, and she did not want to wake him. Paul Veblen, the newspaper’s 
executive editor, was on the line. “Please tell T.M. that he just won the Pulitzer Prize,” 
for the newspaper’s editorials against the John Birch Society, Veblen told her. “Oh, that’s 
very nice, isn’t it?” she replied and after exchanging a few more pleasantries, she placed 
the telephone back in its cradle and went about her afternoon. Marion Storke did not 
wake her husband for a half hour.’ 

Thomas M. Storke was one of the last members of his newspaper’s staff to know 
of the Pulitzer honor, but the octogenarian needed his rest. Since the News-Press 
launched its campaign against the John Birch Society in January 1961, the publisher had 
emerged as a national spokesman against the political far right. The Pulitzer 
announcement in May 1962, merely cemented this reputation. Over the preceding 
eighteen months, national magazines, newspapers, and television programs had sought 
him out to describe the danger he believed groups such as the JBS posed to American 
politics. His newspaper’s editorials against the society had helped inspire a national 
debate about its philosophy and the effectiveness of its anticommunist aims. Magazines 
quoted him and carried his picture. His name appeared in wire stories printed in hundreds 


of newspapers nationwide. He sat beneath blistering klieg lights as a network profiled 
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him for a television news report about his fight against the group in Santa Barbara. 
Initially reluctant to publish even a scant mention of the society in his newspaper’s pages, 
Storke had become a symbol of resistance. It was a role he came to relish, and he rarely 
disappointed the reporters who sought his comments. He had a newsman’s sense of what 
made good copy—after all, he had been a publisher for nearly six decades. He peppered 
his quotes with Western aphorisms and posed for pictures wearing his trademark Dakota 
Stetson, its wide brim shading his face and making the publisher appear to some as the 
incarnation of Smokey Bear. 

Despite years of standing on the margins of history—as a confidante to legislators 
and governors, a delegate to historic nominating conventions, and a brief tenure as a 
United States senator—Storke had never been a truly national figure. His fight against the 
John Birch Society made him a spokesman against extremism and brought to him 
journalism’s highest awards, but he knew his newspaper’s small circulation—roughly 
33,000 in 1961—limited his message.” Appearing in other publications and on television 
helped, but he needed to rally others in the media and in government to his cause as well. 
If Storke had become a public spokesman, he worked just as diligently behind the scenes 
to counter the JBS’s growth and influence. He used sixty years of contacts within the 
media to cajole others to investigate the JBS. He distributed copies of Birch publications 
and founder Robert H.W. Welch’s The Politician, the previously confidential “letter” in 
which he described a communist conspiracy that had infiltrated the highest reaches of 
American government and counted among its participants the president, the secretary of 


state, and the chief justice. 
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The John Birch Society became a national story in the spring of 1961 because 
Storke made it one. To understand how the John Birch Society has continued to be 
characterized today—as paranoiac, secretive, reactionary, and deluded—Storke’s earnest, 
clandestine dissemination of society publications and his role as a national spokesman 
against perceived political extremism must be examined. Storke’s newspaper was not the 
first to report on the society’s growth or its ideology, but those earlier reports had failed 
to spark a widespread reaction. Like all good dramas, the Birch story had an antagonist, 
Robert Welch. What these stories lacked was a unifying figure to disrupt the villain’s 
nefarious intentions. Storke fit the bill. By the time Storke recognized the organization’s 
presence in Santa Barbara and reacted to it, earlier media scrutiny of the young group in 
the summer of 1960 had all but disappeared. The national media’s renewed focus on the 
John Birch Society the following spring was in large measure because Storke provided an 
intriguing subject—an octogenarian Western editor and publisher who, rather than ride 
into the sunset or spend his golden years resting on the laurels of his legacy, saddled up 
for one last fight. In newspaper and magazine photographs, his Stetson even appeared 
white. The image was undeniably romantic, unquestionably cinematic, and exceedingly 
attractive. 

Juxtaposed against the irascible, curmudgeonly Storke was Welch, whose earlier 
writings damned the society’s reputation and whose inability to finesse the media 
guaranteed it would never recover. Colorless, humorless, and combative, Welch played 
victim to Storke’s victor. His reactions to the media scrutiny was to decry rather than 
debate; he confined his responses to society publications and to speeches before 


friendly—at least he hoped they would be friendly—audiences. Welch also insinuated 
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that the communist conspiracy he believed lurked at every level of American life had 
infected the news media as well. Internally, the JBS hierarchy knew that the group would 
never escape The Politician as long as Welch remained at the society’s helm. Some 
officers debated replacing Welch, while others wanted to cooperate more openly with the 
media. Ultimately, trying to dislodge Welch as leader of the society he founded would be, 
to paraphrase one of Welch’s own statements, like trying to expel Khrushchev from the 
Kremlin (a feat that, incidentally, was later accomplished).’ If the JBS’ national 
reputation suffered as a result of the media microscope, the society’s leadership had no 
one but themselves to blame. Instead of inviting media inquiries, the refusals only gave 
credence to those who said the society had something to hide. The silence left a void for 
critics to fill. Storke stepped into the spotlight the JBS’ self-immolation provided. 

The characterizations of the JBS as paranoiac, retrogressive, reactionary and 
ultimately dangerous that Storke described to eager reporters and broadcasters have in 
large measure endured. But Storke did not simply want to define the John Birch Society 
for a national audience. He wanted the group shamed and shunned. That much he did not 
do, and it is important to separate reputation from reality. While its reputation suffered— 
and indeed still bears the scars Storke and his media allies inflicted—the exposure 
actually benefitted the JBS. While the society closely guarded its membership totals, and 
it remains even today difficult to estimate or track its growth with any certainty, 
historians generally agree that by 1965, despite a half decade of intensely negative media 
scrutiny, the society had between 40,000 and 100,000 members nationwide. But the 


group’s membership numbers only partially account for its overall influence. The JBS, 
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notes Lisa McGirr, “flourished in supportive ideological waters,” where members 
encouraged nonmembers to actively pursue anticommunist and conservative political 
action. The JBS’ influence, therefore, outdistanced its membership totals among 
ideological “fellow travelers.”* Members and potential members largely ignored Welch’s 
pronouncements or embraced his explanation that what he wrote before the society’s 
founding was isolated in time and did not reflect the organization’s overall philosophy. 
JBS leaders chortled that the media’s attempts to “smear” the organization actually 
backfired; they reveled in the old maxim that there was no such thing as bad publicity. 
The media, Storke included, failed to understand that its focus on Welch’s ravings about 
communists in the White House, in the Supreme Court, in the nation’s schools and 
churches, was a distraction from a much larger and ultimately more significant story. The 
rank-and-file members of the JBS and their allies, working at the grassroots level to 
advance ideas of law and order, smaller government, fewer taxes, and a limited global 
presence, played a significant role in the growth of the conservative movement 
nationwide. Storke and his media allies contributed to the society’s resonance. They 
certainly did not dismantle it. 

Storke’s stand against the JBS brought him national fame and journalism’s 
highest honors, but he was not the first newsman to write about the group or its founder’s 
early writings. Storke owed his emergence as a national figure to Jack Mabley, although 


it is unlikely the two newsmen ever met. A columnist for the Chicago Daily News, 
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Mabley was the first reporter to republish portions of The Politician, and his column set 
the standard other publications, including Storke’s News-Press, followed. By quoting 
extensively from Welch’s manuscript, Mabley and those newspapers with which he 
shared The Politician tied the society to the theories Welch had developed before the 
society’s founding. In the critical early years of its existence, the John Birch Society 
never developed an adequate rebuttal to the revelations of Welch’s more outlandish 
claims; as a result, the media focused on the organization’s leadership but ignored the 
political advocacy rank-and-file members engineered in their respective communities. 
Once Storke’s newspaper received a copy, The Politician—and the John Birch Society’s 
infamy—spread nationally, and the dissemination of the previously confidential tract led 
to Storke’s ascension as a national figure. 

In the summer of 1960, a reporter at the rival, staunchly conservative Chicago 
Tribune gave Mabley a copy of Welch’s The Politician after his own newspaper’s editors 
rejected the story. “I don’t know why,” Mabley recounted. “Maybe they didn’t believe 
it.” Mabley published two successive columns in July that excerpted sections from The 
Politician that haunted the organization for decades. Mabley quoted Welch’s letter and 
allowed the JBS founder to self-destruct. It was standard tactic other publications would 
follow. “The book,” Mabley wrote in the first column, “accuses President Eisenhower of 
treason. It flatly calls him a communist, and for 302 pages attempts to document the 
charge.” Mabley then quoted the manuscript’s most damning passage: “[My] firm belief 


that Dwight Eisenhower is a dedicated, conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy.’”” 
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It was the first time the passage had appeared in print for a mass audience, but if 
anyone was to blame for the bad publicity that resulted, it was Welch, whose 
megalomania would not allow him to keep his opinions private. By 1960, he had 
distributed more than 500 individually numbered copies of The Politician via registered 
mail.° Each copy was “on loan,” he explained, “carefully sealed inside and labeled for 
[the recipient’s] reading only, and with a covering letter stating the nature of the 
document—as an expression of this writer’s opinions.” For the past year, he wrote in 
August 1960, he had sent out five to fifteen copies a month—yet somehow he believed he 
could control the book’s distribution. Its shocking contents rendered that impossible. 
Either people believed his evidence against Eisenhower and wanted to share it with 
others, or they could not believe anyone would make such allegations against the 
president, but wanted to share it nevertheless. Either way, the reaction was the same and 
what Welch described as “a long letter to a friend” became a widely read, and ultimately 
self-destructive, tract.’ 

Try as he might, Welch could never adequately convince anyone that The 
Politician was not a John Birch Society document. He claimed, unsuccessfully, that the 
only connection between the manuscript and the John Birch Society was that “it was 
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written by your Founder.” The Politician had grown from a thirty-page letter Welch 


composed in 1954 to more than 300 pages.” With each new draft, Welch expanded the 


distribution; only thirty people received carbon copies of the first draft, sixty the second, 
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and so on. A letter accompanying a newly expanded, typewritten and bound draft in 1958 
told the reader that they were “carefully selected—for reasons which will become 
obvious,” and Welch asked them to return the draft after reading. “I hope you will 
consider the contents as strictly confidential, and will use precaution to keep the 
manuscript safeguarded while it is in your possession. But I shall not ask for it back in a 
hurry, because if anything happens to me I should like to have a goodly number of copies 


safely out in other hands.”’° 


It was this desire for dissemination—coupled with cloak- 
and-dagger secrecy that at times bordered on comedy—that guaranteed the confidentially 
Welch sought would be short-lived. By December 1958, the FBI obtained a copy that was 
forwarded to its Boston office from a “member of the United States Army.” It then 
distributed copies of several chapters and summarized the contents for the bureau’s 
administration.'' Director J. Edgar Hoover forwarded a summary to an Eisenhower 


{22 


assistant and the attorney general. “ At the same time, Welch continued to distribute 


copies. A typical letter that accompanied the manuscript made allusions to “a movement 
underway of which you undoubtedly have heard nothing—because we are concentrating 
entirely on building strength and understanding rather than creating noise.” The 
mysteriousness worried one recipient. “I have received your confidential document, have 
not broken the seal and have put it in the vault. . . . I decided I’d better put it in the vault 


and see if you still wanted me to open it. If not, I will return it to you with no hard 
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feelings whatsoever.” Welch replied that he should open it and also encouraged him to 
pass it along to a friend.” 

With Welch distributing copies and with others making unauthorized duplicates, 
it should not have surprised the JBS founder that one eventually made its way to the 
press. But Welch maintained that The Politician did not form the organization’s 
philosophy; the group’s founding document was his Blue Book of the John Birch Society, 
a copy of the statement he read during the organization’s inaugural meeting in December 
1958. By contrast, he said, The Politician was his personal opinion, written before the 
formation of the JBS, and he did not attempt to impose that opinion on members. Indeed, 
most members of the society had never read The Politician or even heard of it until 
Mabley’s columns appeared.“ The secrecy surrounding The Politician galled Mabley, 
and as he studied the society’s writings, he realized that dismissing the JBS as mere 
crackpots would be difficult because the group had the financial backing of wealthy and 
reputable businessmen, including three former presidents of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and a former Illinois congressman." “It was a secret society until my first 
story,” Mabley wrote a doctoral student thirteen years after the columns appeared. “The 
presence of three NAM ex-presidents on the board made the society something more than 
a bunch of kooks. . .. My unique weapon was physical possession of the original copy of 
the book. ...I had ‘The Politician’ and a great deal more material which became very 


difficult to acquire after my stories.” $ 


83 Welch to [redacted], June 29, 1959, and July 16, 1959; [redacted] to Welch, July 7, 1959, all in Boston 
Field Office, FBI file no. 100-32899-1A, Lazar FOIA Collection. 

14 IBS Bulletin, August 1, 1960, 8. 

'S Mabley, “Strange Threat to Democracy,” Chicago Daily News, July 26, 1960. 
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Welch privately attempted to recall as many copies of The Politician as he could 
following Mabley’s columns, and the founders’ refusal to answer the allegations in public 
was a pattern that would continue to bedevil the JBS for years to come. But public 
reaction largely was muted. Timed to appear while Republican delegates were gathering 
in Chicago to nominate Vice President Richard M. Nixon for president in July 1960, the 
columns fell flat “because people found it difficult to believe,” Mabley recalled, and most 
of the people who contacted him for information were “editors and reporters from other 
cities.” Within days, the Milwaukee Journal published a story also drawing directly from 
Welch’s unpublished manifesto, and the Racine (Wisconsin) Journal-Times quoted from 
Mabley’s columns in editorializing against the JBS. “There would be little danger in this 
sort of tripe if it were merely the spouting of another extremist screwball,” the newspaper 
opined, noting Welch’s wealthy backers. “Those who have joined the John Birch Society 
or lend it support and counsel had better look to what they are doing. . . . It is a cause for 
crackpots, but those allegedly more responsible persons who support it will be tarred with 
the same brush.”'’ Such condemnation became typical in the coming year as the 
manuscript spread and the society’s leadership entrenched itself behind allegations of a 
communist-led media conspiracy intent on destroying the organization’s mission. 

Mabley admitted sharing the Birch materials he had collected with the Milwaukee 
newspaper, and his collusion with other publications proves that Welch’s allegations of a 


media conspiracy against the JBS indeed had some merit. But Welch never conceded his 


John Birch Society during 1960-1961 (Ph.D. diss., Kent State University, 1975), 66; and Mabley, Halas, 
Hef, the Beatles, and Me, 17. 

17 Mabley to Hosterman, January 10 and January 29, 1973, quoted in Hosterman, “An Analysis of Three 
Rhetorical Strategies,” 67; Alex P. Dobiner, “Group Branding Ike as Red Has 10 Chapters in Wisconsin,” 
Milwaukee Journal, July 31, 1960, in folder 172, box 16, Jack Mabley Papers, Roger and Julie Baskes 
Department of Special Collections, Newberry Library, Chicago; and “Amazing Case of Extremism,” 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, July 30, 1960. 
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own disastrous role in the media uproar. The negative publicity that consumed the last 
five months of 1960 had largely been the result of his inability and his outright refusal to 
adequately address the controversy. Welch gave one interview with the Boston Herald in 
August 1960, but his answers to the reporter’s questions about The Politician were 
hollow because the newspaper printed his denials followed by contradictory quotations 
from the manuscript. Welch subsequently gave few interviews, but traveled the country 
and spoke to JBS meetings in controlled settings with a limited attendance. He confined 
his responses to these meetings and to the pages of the society’s bulletin, which had a 
circulation limited to members. By September 1960, the JBS membership had reached 
5,300 members in 324 chapters across the country. It was difficult, if not impossible, to 
counter daily media portrayals of the organization that potentially reached a million 
Americans, and there was a debate within the organization if Welch’s public relations 
skills were hurting more than helping. Among those who believed the JBS should 
cooperate with media requests was Granville F. Knight, a Santa Barbara physician and 
member of the society’s national council. "$ 

Knight was no stranger to the press. An ear, nose, and throat specialist, he waged 
simultaneous campaigns against fluoride in drinking water, against the use of pesticides, 
and the use of certain feeds given to livestock; each, he claimed in articles in national 
journals and magazines, and in newspaper articles carried in the Santa Barbara newspaper 
and elsewhere, were unnatural affronts to personal liberty and therefore potentially 


communistic. Knight’s anticommunism and strong views found kinship among the 





!8 Mabley to Hosterman, January 29, 1973, quoted in Hosterman, “An Analysis of Three Rhetorical 
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members of the young John Birch Society.’ While not among the group of twelve 
businessmen at the JBS’ inaugural meeting in Indianapolis in 1958, Knight joined the 
new organization shortly thereafter and embraced the JBS initiative to dissuade 
Eisenhower from inviting Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev to the United States.” The 
letters, coupled with Knight’s insistent missives printed in national publications that 
subversives were manipulating medical science to further their socialistic aims, 
established Knight as the city’s most prominent anticommunist. As the imbroglio 
between the JBS and the News-Press intensified, he also became the most visible target 
on which the paper trained its sights. 

Unlike Welch, Knight wanted to cooperate with the media, and he met with 
News-Press executive editor Paul Veblen in late 1960. Given Welch’s aversion to press 
coverage, Knight visited the newspaper without Welch’s blessing, and the doctor let 
Welch know he had done so only afterward. Knight’s unilateral decision to cooperate 
with the newspaper reflected the society’s lack of any media plan. Rather than invite 
satisfactory coverage, however, Knight’s meeting with Veblen ignited a national 
firestorm. Veblen knew Knight well; the doctor had treated the editor’s daughter, and his 


missives against communists were regularly featured in the newspaper’s letters column. 





1 On Knight’s anti-fluoride stance, see “Dr. Knight Hit on Fluoridation Stand,” SBNP, July 11, 1956; on 
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New York Times [NYT], January 29, 1956; on mental health, see Knight, “The Engineering of Consent,” 
American Mercury, August 1961, 15, 17, and Knight’s foreword to Ellen McClay’s Bats in the Belfry: The 
Case against Mental Health (Los Angeles: Rosewood Publishing, 1964), xi-xvii. 

2 See replies from Wilton B. Persons, assistant to President Eisenhower, August 13, 1959; Representative 
Charles M. Teague, August 13, 1959, both in folder 5 “Correspondence: 1959, August;” and Senator Claire 
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the South Carolina senator to again lead, as he had unsuccessfully in 1948, a third-party ticket for president 
in 1960. Thurmond declined. Thurmond to Knight, August 20, 1960, folder 14 “Correspondence: 1960, 
August,” box 2, Knight Papers, Oregon. 
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Knight gave the editor a six-inch stack of Birch literature, including the Blue Book. 
Accompanying the package was a three-page statement in which he explained the JBS’ 
goal of “awakening our people to the clever strategy and tactics” communists used in 
their plans for world domination. He defended the society’s decision to keep its 
membership rolls private, its invitation-only membership policy, and labeled “ridiculous” 
insinuations that the society’s structure was monolithic. But he insisted the society 
expected “criticism, slander and character assassination in an attempt to destroy its 
usefulness.” Knight said the attacks were merely an indication that the JBS was effective. 
Veblen read the material, and commented later that he believed Knight, by ostensibly 
cooperating with the newspaper, was looking to counter past negative press reports by 
winning the News-Press’ approval. He did not get it.”! 

A few days later, Veblen had a telephone conversation with an editor at the 
Milwaukee Journal with whom he had once worked at a Minneapolis newspaper. 
Offhandedly, he mentioned the material Knight had delivered, and his friend responded 
that he had thirty-two pages of a confidential manuscript called The Politician locked in a 
safe that his newspaper had received from Mabley. Veblen said his friend sent a copy, 


although others remembered differently how the News-Press obtained the manuscript.” 





*! Welch to Knight, January 17, 1961, folder 17 “Correspondence: 1961, January,” box 2; and “Statement 
Given to the News-Press,” December 23, 1960, folder 8, “Speeches and Writings,” box 8, both in Knight 
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Nevertheless, The Politician assumed a starring role in the newspaper’s series on the JBS 
in Santa Barbara and in Storke’s behind-the-scenes dissemination of Birch materials. 
Reporter Hans Engh used the manuscript and the materials Knight had delivered to 
explore the organization’s presence in the city. He initially had Knight’s cooperation, and 
the doctor invited Engh to attend a meeting. Engh left the gathering agreeing with some 
of the society’s aims, but watching well-dressed men and women sitting around a living 
room, listening to recorded messages from Welch disturbed him. Welch’s views were 
simply too extreme, and when Engh made it clear to Knight he had excerpts from The 
Politician and would feature them in his stories, cooperation between the News-Press and 
the local JBS ceased. Knight had learned a lesson; even when cooperating with the 
media, Welch’s early writings would always haunt the group.” 

Knight tried to counter the negative reports he was certain were coming by 
scheduling a meeting with Storke. Veblen, sure that the newspaper would feel a backlash 
if it published the stories, sent Engh’s copy to Storke. The publisher read them and asked 
Veblen the following day, “Why should we print this stuff? We wouldn’t print an exposé 
of the Democratic or Republican party?” To another staff member, the publisher 
commented, “I’ve seen these crackpot outfits come and go—the less written about them 
the better. Maybe they’ll die on the vine.” 

It was not the first time in the past few years staff members noticed the old man’s 
hesitancy to delve into controversy. Storke had never shied away from a fight in his 


earlier days, but now in his mid-eighties, he appeared to have lost his zeal. Staff members 
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noticed his mind wandered in editorial meetings; he did not instantly recognize old 
friends as he once had. He was disengaged and they all knew why. In 1959, Storke’s son 
and heir apparent, Charles, resigned as the newspaper’s associate publisher. Charles had 
worked alongside his father since his graduation from Cornell in 1932 and the elder 
Storke planned to turn over the newspaper’s leadership to his son while grooming his 
grandsons for what he hoped would be a newspaper dynasty in the city. By 1959, 
however, the old man seemed disinclined to retire, and Charles, approaching 50 years 
old, bristled in his self-described role as “little boss.””° He quit and joined an advertising 
agency in Mexico City. Storke immediately blamed Charles’ wife for the break.” His 
departure “was most distressing and left our little family badly broken,” Storke wrote a 
friend in early 1960. “There never had been the slightest conflict between father-and-son 
in the newspaper management. . . . He gave up a future and heritage that few men have 
had.” Yet the old man could not hide his disappointment. He wept as he ordered his son’s 


name removed from the newspaper’s masthead. Staffers had never before seen Storke 


27 
cry. 


Storke surveyed the future and worried that his newspaper would pass out of his 


family’s hands after his death. His grandsons were not interested in journalism, and he 
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deemed neither of his daughters competent to assume control. His second son, Thomas 
Jr., suffering from schizophrenia and the effects of a botched lobotomy, was 
institutionalized. Storke briefly hoped Charles—faced with threats of disinheritance— 
would return to Santa Barbara after a cooling down period, but tempers continued to 
flare. Accusatory letters passed between father and son. In one particularly bitter 
exchange, Charles accused his father of caring more about his public image than his 
family. “You, my dear father, have suffered the sad misfortune of being so strong, so 
dominant in your community, in your business and in your family that you have never 
listened to criticism if any one [sic] had the courage to offer it, nor to take it for what 
value it might have had if it reached you. If you will stop being T.M. Storke—a public 
figure—and start being my father we have a basis to talk.” Friends attempted to reconcile 
the two, but neither seemed inclined to budge. “Sometimes, we pick the wrong daughter- 
in-law,” Storke sighed.” 

Storke rearranged his staff after Charles’ departure, and he elevated managing 
editor Paul Veblen to executive editor. Veblen immediately filled the role Charles Storke 
once had—he cooled the elder Storke’s natural inclination to overreact.” But when 
Granville Knight brought the JBS story to the News-Press’ attention in late 1960, Veblen 
persuaded the publisher to gird up for a fight the older man was reluctant to make. Over 
the course of the next few years, Veblen wrote copy under Storke’s byline, authored the 


bulk of the editorial for which Storke would win the Pulitzer Prize, and pushed the 
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initially reluctant publisher into the national spotlight. Veblen knew Storke’s image— 
gruff, yet loveable, elderly yet fiery—would be irresistible to other media outlets. Veblen 
stage managed Storke’s rise to national prominence, and Storke gladly let the younger 
man pull the strings while he enjoyed the limelight. 

Worried about the repercussions the newspaper might invite if it published the 
pieces, Veblen and Storke consulted Harry Ashmore, the former editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette whose anti-segregation editorials at the height of the 1957 Little Rock school 
crisis had earned him a Pulitzer Prize. Ashmore, then affiliated with the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions in Santa Barbara, told Storke that the newspaper was 
obligated to publish the stories. Storke was still unsure but his meeting with Knight in 
late January changed the publisher’s mind. To prepare for the meeting, Storke had read 
the material Knight had brought to the newspaper the previous month, and Welch’s 
inclusion of Storke’s longtime friend Earl Warren in his list of communist conspirators 
enraged him. When Knight and Storke faced off on January 20, it was not a convivial 
coffee klatch. “Whenever a friend is criticized, it is only natural to become angry and to 
rush to his defense and to widely denounce any and all who may seem to be taking part in 
such criticism,” Knight wrote to Storke a day after their meeting. “I trust that you will not 
be completely swayed by your emotional reaction and go off half cocked [sic] before you 
have had a chance to study and consider the facts.” Knight enclosed “documentation” of 
the Warren Court’s complicity in the communist conspiracy for Storke to read; it 
included speeches by United States Senator James O. Eastland and Rosalie Gordon’s 
Nine Men against America, neither of which were likely to smooth the publisher’ s 


hackles. He closed his letter with a warning. “I expect you in all fairness to read or have 
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these read to you and to digest the contents before you attempt to blast Robert Welch and 
the John Birch Society . . . something you might sincerely regret later on.” In a letter to a 
fellow JBS council member, Knight recounted Storke “nearly had apoplexy . . . when 
talking to me about the impeachment move. . . . He was so upset that he called Bob 
Welch an SOB.” Storke’s description of the tense meeting differed. “I have just one good 
blow from the fist left,” he wrote Warren. “And I was ready to land this on the jaw of this 
local doctor, a man half my age, but who was too cowardly to resent it when I called him 
a lying SOB.”*° 

Any doubts Storke had about publishing the stories disappeared after his meeting 
with Knight. Two days later, on Sunday, January 22, 1961, the News-Press published the 
first of Engh’s two-part series on the Birch Society. Neither story appeared on the front 
page, perhaps reflecting Storke’s lingering unwillingness to give the JBS too much 
prominence in his newspaper. The stories highlighted the organization’s secrecy and 
quoted at length from Welch’s manifesto, The Politician, the Blue Book, and the society’s 
monthly Bulletin. The JBS had several local chapters comprised of “hundreds” of 
members who met monthly in private homes where they listened to tape recordings, 
watched films, and discussed books—all of which either featured Welch or were 
sanctioned by him. Members were urged to join local parent-teacher organizations and, 
with conservative allies, seize control of them as a means to protect students from 


“liberals.” Welch also encouraged members to start reading rooms where the public could 
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peruse and purchase sanctioned JBS literature. All of this seemed relatively innocuous, 
but for those unaware of Welch and the society, the most startling revelation came from 
The Politician, the allegation that Eisenhower was “a dedicated, conscious agent of the 
Communist conspiracy.” Eisenhower’s actions, Engh quoted Welch as writing, were akin 
to “treason.” When questioned by Engh, Knight declined to confirm that Welch had made 
such charges against Eisenhower. When Engh persisted, reminding the doctor he had read 
portions of Welch’s manuscript, Knight replied: “I won’t say whether it does [call 


Eisenhower a Communist] or not. It is unfortunate if it does.”*! 


The doctor emphasized 
that The Politician was Welch’s opinion, but was not a sanctioned JBS publication. Few 
rank-and-file members had ever read it. 

Nevertheless, The Politician continued to have a starring role in the News-Press 
series. The JBS could not—and never would—escape its conclusions. The newspaper’ s 
second report contained similarly basic information about the society’s structure and 
beliefs, and quoted at length from The Politician and JBS publications. Engh again 
emphasized the group’s semi-secret status and its unwillingness to divulge membership 
rolls. More important, he exposed a rift between members and their leader. Engh 
suggested that Welch’s opinions were unpalatable even to his followers, but that JBS 
members were willing to ignore The Politician and focus instead on the group’s laudable 
anticommunist and conservative political aims. Four local members who spoke to Engh 
refused to agree with Welch’s characterization of Eisenhower as a communist.” 


Engh’s stories were sober appraisals of the JBS; they were factual, drew 


extensively from the JBS’ own publications and offered the society’s members a chance 
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to speak for themselves. Engh’s temperate approach differed sharply from the reaction 
the stories inspired—and the sharp editorial denunciation from Storke and Veblen that 
followed in the next month. Granville Knight even thanked Engh, although he and other 
JBS leaders later denounced the stories as part of a media “smear” campaign against the 
organization. If the stories proved anything, it was that the JBS had yet to formulate an 
adequate reply to dealing with revelations about Welch’s The Politician; its allegations 
perplexed rank-and-file members who asserted they had never read the document because 
it was not a society publication. An advertisement the JBS purchased in the News-Press 
after Engh’s stories appeared merely confirmed the schism but did little to salve the 
wounds Welch’s own words had caused to the society’s reputation. “Just because Mr. 
Robert Welch . . . is supposed to have said that former Presidents Truman and Roosevelt 
were tools of International Communism does not mean that members of the John Birch 


Society necessarily feel that way.”* 


The media—with Storke’s help—made no such 
distinction. 

Engh’s stories did not inspire the sort of reaction Storke had hoped, and he waited 
anxiously for other media outlets to take notice of his newspaper’s reports or to publish 
ones of their own. His angst deepened as the activities he and others in Santa Barbara 
ascribed to the JBS—late-night telephone calls, occasional acts of vandalism, threats to 
ministers, school leaders, and the newspaper’s staff—continued. However, it remained 
supposition that the JBS directed these activities or that members participated in them. 
No one ever proved these happenings were the doings of the John Birch Society and no 


one faced formal charges as a result of them. But Storke knew who was responsible, and 


he wondered to staff members why the stories had not quelled these events, and he 
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further wondered why other media outlets had not reported on the JBS in their respective 
communities. There were glimmers that help was forthcoming. In early February, a 
Pasadena newspaper published two consecutive columns that described the JBS in much 
the same terms the News-Press had prescribed, but Storke wanted more prestigious news 
organizations to affirm the depictions his newspaper had offered.” Storke’s anxiety that 
his newspaper should never have reported on the group in the first place continued to 
grow, and he feared that if any repercussions would come, the News-Press would bear 
them alone. Then, a little less than a month after the first stories appeared, Veblen 
recalled, Storke’s attitude brightened and “with his exquisite sense of timing,” the 
publisher called for an editorial follow-up to Engh’s stories.” What Veblen did not know 
is that Storke had learned that the support and validation he so desperately desired was on 
its way—and an editorial in the News-Press would serve to remind readers and other 
media outlets that the John Birch story had appeared first in his newspaper. Everyone else 
was merely following Storke’s lead. 

Veblen authored the bulk of the editorial that the News-Press published on its 
front page on February 26. It dared local “members of the society to come into the open 
and admit membership. . . . The News-Press challenges them to tell their fellow citizens 
exactly what they are up to and specifically what program they have in mind for Santa 
Barbara.” The editorial concluded: “Come up from the underground,” then urged the JBS 
to sue the newspaper. “The News-Press would welcome a suit as a means of shedding 


more light on the John Birch Society.” Despite Veblen’s admonitions and ultimatums, 
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what drew the most attention was a prologue Storke authored himself. Dripping with 
Western imagery and more than a bit of chauvinism, it captured the media’s attention and 
resulted in widespread characterizations of the old publisher as a mythic, gun slinging 
hero plucked from an Owen Wister story or from a Gary Cooper movie. Readers could 
almost picture tumbleweed blowing across the page. Storke wrote: 


The editor and the publisher of the News-Press is in his 85" year. His 
entire life has been spent in this community. His memory takes him back 
many years and his reading even further. He lived when conditions were 
rugged. When West was West and men were men. He lived during periods 
when if a man or a group of men openly by word of mouth, or the printed 
word, called our president, our vice president, our secretary of state, the 
president’s brother, members of the Supreme Court, and others at the head 
of our government, traitors, they were made to answer. Such slanders 
often called for a visit from a courageous and irate group which brought 
with them a barrel of tar and a few feathers. And such instances were 
particularly likely to occur if the slanderer came from New England. He 
lived when men were considered cowards when they hid behind women’s 
skirts and clothed their identity through anonymity.’ 


Staffers later dubbed the editorial’s opening “High Noon in Santa Barbara,” and when 
national magazines and newspapers reprinted the newspaper’s denunciation of the JBS, 
they often summarized Veblen’s challenges, but reprinted Storke’s prologue in full.” 
Storke had declared himself leader of a vigilante posse intent on either tarring 
Welch and the JBS or running the group out of town. The week after the editorial 
appeared, Otis Chandler and the Los Angeles Times joined Storke’s war against the JBS, 
finally providing the older publisher with the validation and support he had craved for the 


preceding month. Chandler, publisher of the Los Angeles Times for less than a year, told 


Storke that the Times would soon publish its own JBS exposé. Only then did the News- 
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Press editorially denounced the group.” If Storke needed the Times to validate his 
newspaper’s reports against the JBS, Chandler needed the JBS story to visibly sever his 
newspaper’s eighty-year history of rabid conservatism. When he became publisher in 
April 1960, the thirty-two-year-old Chandler inherited three generations of sin and 
scandal that had made his family rich but that had cost the newspaper prestige.’ The Los 
Angeles Times had long been an ancillary to the family’s real estate holdings; it had 
furthered their financial ends while the publication had devolved into what a London 
newspaper described as “a shoddy sheet of extreme right wing viewpoint.”*° Chandler 
determined early in his tenure that the Times would shed the reputation as a Republican 
Party trumpet it had held since his great-grandfather Harrison Gray Otis had purchased it 
in 1882. If the Times in 1960 continued to be a Republican paper, it was because Otis had 
been a Republican; if it was antiunion, anti-government, anti-Democrat, it was because 
those were the precepts Otis had prescribed. Otis, wrote David Halberstam in his 
magisterial The Powers That Be, was “a zealot, an angry choleric man,” who “wedded his 
paper to his prejudices. . . . The newspaper was a strident extension of his prejudices and 


; : Al 
passions and ignorance.” 


Little had changed in eighty years. 
Chandler knew that improving the paper’s reputation would take money and a 


visible editorial break from its past that would be surprising enough to get readers talking 


about the changes afoot at the Los Angeles Times. His family’s deep pockets provided the 
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first; the John Birch Society guaranteed the second. The irony is that the views of the 
John Birch Society—a rejection of New Deal-era federal intervention, the income tax, 
frothing anticommunism—would once have found a comfortable home in the 
newspaper’s pages. But as the conservative politics of Southern California hardened and 
shifted right, Chandler decided his newspaper would move politically from the right to a 
balanced center. It began to report stories across the political spectrum. Conservative and 
liberal columnists received equal play on the editorial page. The Times might praise a 
politician in an editorial printed alongside a cartoon mocking him. “We are still a 
Republican newspaper and a conservative one,” Chandler told Look magazine in 1962, 
but we are determined to present both sides of the political spectrum and different shades 
of the spectrum.” In an interview four years later, as the newspaper continued to shed its 
hardline conservative past, Chandler added, “The old-line Republicans can’t comprehend 
what we are trying to do. They used to read only what they wanted to read. They look to 
the old days, and we won’t ever make them happy.” 

Chandler’s ideological gambit paid off. The metamorphosis gave some people a 
reason to subscribe to the newspaper for the first time or buy advertising space within it. 
Yet the alienation many other readers felt was reflected among Chandler’s own relatives, 
some of whom sat on the board of the newspaper’s parent company, Times-Mirror. 
Chandler’s uncle Phillip, a company vice president, and his wife Alberta were members 
of the John Birch Society and had once hosted a party at which Robert Welch was the 
guest of honor. A year after Norman Chandler had anointed his son Otis publisher, Phillip 


Chandler remained sore that he had been passed over in favor of his younger, and less- 
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experienced, nephew. Phillip Chandler’s anger only increased when he picked up his 
copy of the Times on March 5, 1961, and learned for the first time that the newspaper was 
publishing a series on the JBS.“ 

Like Hans Engh’s stories in the Santa Barbara paper, Gene Blake’s series in the 
Los Angeles Times juxtaposed reactions from professed society members against excerpts 
from The Politician. But the stories were only one part of the visible break Chandler 
wanted. Like Storke, Chandler needed to denounce, not simply report, on the society. He 
did so editorially on March 12, 1961. In a signed, front-page editorial, Chandler agreed 
with the JBS’ anti-communist aims, but suggested that the JBS’ use of communist 
tactics—front organizations, whisper campaigns and smears—undercut the group’s 
effectiveness and clouded its appeal. The editorial urged conservatives to question the 
group’s leadership and its techniques before joining. “The Times believes implicitly in 
the conservative philosophy,” Chandler wrote. “But the Times does not believe that the 
argument for conservatism can be won—and we do believe it can be won—by smearing 
as enemies and traitors those with whom we sometimes disagree.” The editorial 
concluded: “Subversion, whether of the left of the right, is still subversion.”“* The 
editorial was the most pronounced break yet from the newspaper’s past. 

When Chandler took the helm of the Los Angeles Times, Eastern newspapers and 
television networks viewed Western journalism as rough-hewn, reactionary and 
unreliable. It was a hard image for the Los Angeles Times, which was once the 


quintessential example of this parochialism, to refute. Yet Chandler vowed to make the 
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newspaper’s critics “eat their dirty words.” 


The John Birch Society story was one on 
which Western newspapers had taken the lead. Storke’s News-Press and Chandler’s Los 
Angeles Times were soon joined by newspapers in Ventura County and in Pasadena. The 
Los Angeles Examiner weighed in, and by late spring, the story spread north to San Jose 
and San Francisco.“ By then, national publications had begun to take notice and to chase 
the story on which they had been scooped. Time magazine published its initial story the 
same week as the Los Angeles Times series. It offered a broad view of the society’s 
growth nationally and emphasized that “the society accepts the hardboiled, dictatorial 
direction of one man [Welch] who sees democracy as a ‘perennial fraud’ and estimates 
that the U.S. is 40% to 60% Communist-controlled.” The JBS, it concluded, was an 
“anonymous and unsettling presence felt in scores of U.S. communities.”*” The Nation 
published an article by News-Press reporter Hans Engh in early March as well, detailing 
how Santa Barbara’s newspaper had exposed the JBS in the city and likened the 
organization to the antebellum “Know Nothing” political party, a “regressive force 
which, under one guise or another, seems to pop up whenever the country as a whole 
seems destined to move into a more progressive era.” Engh’s story was far more cerebral 
but no less factual than his earlier newspaper pieces; it, like other media reports, 
continued to hold Welch’s views expressed in The Politician against the entire society 
and cut deeply into the group’s national reputation as a whole.** Storke was pleased. 


Engh’s report and others that had appeared in the first months of 1961 placed Santa 
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Barbara and his newspaper at the vanguard of repelling the Birch menace. The intense 
media coverage, a News-Press editorial stated in late March, “has been brought about 
because deep concern has spread from Santa Barbara. .... [Such] activities would be the 
cause for even greater concern if the operations of the John Birch Society and its 
sympathizers had not been brought into the open and made a matter of public discussion. 
The News-Press is proud that its articles and editorials have triggered this discussion.””” 
An unintended consequence of Storke’s campaign against the JBS was that Santa 
Barbara and Southern California as a whole became regular stops for anticommunist 
speakers throughout 1961. Some were members of the John Birch Society, while others 
were merely acolytes, but their appearances there left little doubt of the region had 
assumed as a battleground for spreading the anticommunist gospel. Robert Welch was the 
most prominent anticommunist to appear in Santa Barbara. Welch knew he was going 
into the lion’s den. Storke’s persistent criticisms of the John Birch Society were no longer 
confined to the pages of the News-Press. By April, the publisher’s proselytizing had won 


50 


a national audience, and Storke was eager to have the JBS founder on his turf. It was 


not Welch’s first visit to Santa Barbara. His April 1960 trip there to speak at one of the 
local JBS chapter’s first meetings had received no notice from the newspaper, but a five- 
page report from an informant had earned a spot in the society’s ever-growing FBI file.” 
By April 1961, however, the days of anonymity for the JBS founder were over. “The 


smear campaigns against us increase in size, number, and viciousness,” he wrote in the 
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March Bulletin. “[T]here is no limit to lies and fantasies involved.”*” Yet it was Welch 
who offered the biggest fantasy of them all. Ignoring seven months of publicity, Welch 
insisted that the negative portrayals began with a piece in the February 25, 1961, edition 
of People’s World, a Communist Party newspaper. Welch characterized the story as “the 
mother article,” that had inspired subsequent stories in the Los Angeles Times and Time 
magazine.” He ignored Mabley’s columns published in July 1960, the subsequent article 
in the Milwaukee Journal and the editorial in the Racine Journal-Times. These articles 
had caused him to claim in September 1960, that the society had “lived through one 
massive smear campaign” but emerged “stronger . . . than it was” prior to the attacks.” üj 
Now, he used the People’s World article to reset the clock on when the “smear” began in 
a misguided attempt to create a communist-inspired conspiracy where none existed. 
Included on the list of publications that had repeated the Communist Party line was 
Storke’s News-Press, although its initial articles appeared a full month before the 
People’s World article. The JBS was “pleased and proud” to place Storke on the list of its 
enemies that also included Otis Chandler." In April, Welch decided to take his 
counterattack into his enemies’ territories and speak in Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. 
Newspapers described Welch’s appearance at Los Angeles’ Shrine Auditorium on 
April 11 as “orderly” and “generally calm.” The media would apply none of those 
adjectives to the reception Welch received the following night in Santa Barbara. The city 
was the smallest municipality Welch visited on his April tour, but the unceasing criticism 


from the News-Press made it perhaps the most volatile. With so much of the back-and- 
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forth between the JBS and the News-Press occurring in print or behind-the-scenes, 
Welch’s visit to Santa Barbara was the society’s most public acknowledgement yet of the 
city’s significance to its devolving national reputation. Yet Welch could not have picked 
a worse time to visit. The previous week, with the help of the News-Press, the student 
newspaper at the University of California’s Santa Barbara campus had exposed a 
seemingly innocuous student organization called the Freedom Club as a John Birch 
Society front. Campus organizations demanded the JBS answer for its secret presence at 
UCSB, and students planned to protest outside the high school auditorium where Welch 
was scheduled to speak. About 200 undergraduates were seated inside the hall when 
Welch took the stage.~° 

Fear of violence led sheriff s deputies, undercover policemen, and firemen to 
provide security. There were already indications that Welch’s visit to Santa Barbara 
would be far less orderly than his speech in Los Angeles. In addition to the students’ 
plans to protest, rumors of counterfeit tickets reached organizers.” Acknowledging its 
own role in stirring up the JBS controversy, the News-Press editorialized the day before 
Welch’s arrival that, “He has every right to speak here. His adherents have every right to 
hear him” and urged calm.” Outside the hall, however, volunteers passed out reprints of 
the News-Press articles and editorial, while Birch supporters distributed rebuttals signed 


by Welch and Knight. Pickets carried signs that compared Welch to Hitler and Mussolini; 
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other protesters lined the route to the auditorium and shook their signs as Welch’s car 
passed.” 

If the JBS founder hoped the demonstrations would be confined outside, he was 
disappointed, and the presence of film crews, photographers, and heckling students 
rattled him during most of his ninety-minute address. His praise of Joseph McCarthy and 
his condemnation of Earl Warren drew the most significant boos from the students; 
supporters tried to drown them out by clapping more loudly. As the night wore on, Welch 
grew more exasperated and repeatedly called on photographers to stop taking his picture. 
During a brief question-and-answer session that followed his formal remarks, a UCSB 
student named Charles Porter asked a series of pointed questions about the society’ s 
methods that further addled the JBS leader. When Porter tried to interrupt Welch, the 
businessman brusquely asked the younger man to sit down. Porter did not, and a 
policeman stepped between him and Welch. A photograph of the encounter appeared in 
Newsweek, Time, and the New York Times.® 

The situation only devolved. When CBS correspondent Grant Holcomb, who was 
in town filming material for a CBS Reports documentary on the organization’ s presence 
in Santa Barbara, approached Welch after the speech and asked him a question, Welch 
replied: “I am not going to talk to you.” When Holcomb persisted, Welch snapped, “No 
comment. Now get out of here.” Calling to people nearby, Welch asked “Who’s that 
man? Get him out of here.” But it was Welch who decided to leave first. Scurrying 


toward an exit with Holcomb and camera crew in pursuit, Welch continued to yell, “Get 
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that man out! Get him out!” It was an appropriate end to a chaotic evening, and the image 
of Welch fleeing a camera crew proved an apt metaphor for the JBS founder’s inept 
dealings with the nation’s media.®' 

Welch’s unwillingness to work with the media—and his insistence that the media 
follow his rules when he did—meant trouble for the young organization, a fact many in 
the JBS recognized. If Welch alone spoke for the group, his hostility toward even the 
most basic question proved problematic for the organization; it certainly did not bedevil a 
press that was more than happy to report his obfuscations, his attempts to revise his own 
past statements and writings, and his penchant for blaming a broad, nonexistent 
conspiracy, rather than himself, for the media firestorm that now engulfed the JBS. His 
performance in Santa Barbara merely underscored rumblings within the organization’s 
national council that unless Welch ceded his position as the organization’s public face, 
the JBS would continue to suffer by its own hand. By the fall of 1961, as Welch’s 
missteps before the national press mounted and the JBS remained unable to shake The 
Politician, Knight wrote fellow national council member Fred C. Koch and bared his 
doubts that the organization could survive much more of Welch’s ineptness with the 
press. “Bob Welch must be replaced,” Knight bluntly concluded.® Council members 
Ralph Davis and Paul Talbert agreed, and urged others in the JBS hierarchy to convince 
Welch that “some changes must be made. . . . The John Birch Society needs a new 


face 9963 
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Fellow council member T. Coleman Andrews refused to consider replacing 
Welch, an act he likened to a “policy of appeasement and surrender.” Replacing Welch, 
Andrews continued, “would be regarded by all fellow patriots as a retreat . . . and 
probably end in [the] failure of our undertaking.” Despite his steadfast defense of Welch, 
Andrews had himself been quietly working to counter the negative media portrayals of 
the society. Like most members of the national council, he fielded hundreds of letters 
from Americans seeking clarification of the society’s aims, and his responses were far 
more rational and succinct than Welch’s parrying with the national news media. 
Andrews, the former commissioner of the Internal Revenue Service in the Eisenhower 
administration and one-time candidate for president, defended the JBS much the same 
way Welch did, but his delivery was far more polished and, more important, he had not 
authored a book that hamstrung the organization in the media almost daily. Unlike 
Knight, however, Andrews refused to question Welch’s continued role as the society’s 
primary spokesman and his determination to answer every letter that crossed his desk, 
laudable though it was, could do little to counter the far greater reach of the national 
press. Andrews, like Knight and other members, struggled to convince the public that The 
Politician was only Welch’s opinion and did not reflect on the JBS as a whole. “I would 
be less than frank,” Andrews wrote one correspondent, “if I did not tell you that I do not 
agree with some of the extreme conclusions that have been expressed by Mr. Welch. At 
the same time, let me assure you that I do not know any American whom I regard as 
being more loyal and dedicated than Bob Welch, and who is as capable of doing an 


effective job against the Communists as he is.”™ 
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Despite their shared misgivings about the harm Welch’s past statements were 
inflicting on the JBS, council members like Knight and Andrews differed on the remedy. 
While they could not agree that replacing Welch was a solid first step in salvaging the 
society’s reputation, both men actively engaged in Welch’s campaign to deflect attention 
away from his previous writings by essentially blaming the messengers. If the JBS was in 
trouble, they along with Welch concluded, it was the fault of the media, wherein lurked a 
communist element that demanded exposure. Welch used this tactic when he insisted the 
February 26 article in People’s World precipitated and inspired other negative press 
portrayals. But resetting the clock and ignoring months of bad publicity was but one 
method of deflection. Casting aspersions on the reporters who dared to question the 
society was another, and Andrews and Knight joined Welch in smearing reporters and 
editors they claimed had besmirched the JBS. “It is not Bob Welch who is offside,” 
Andrews wrote another correspondent, “rather it is Mr. [Jack] Mabley and his kind,” the 
society’s critics whom Andrews characterized as “half-baked Americans.” 

Knight disagreed with Andrews’ description of critics as Americans. The Santa 
Barbara physician wondered whether they were Americans at all. In a deposition he gave 
to the California Senate Fact-Finding Committee on Un-American Activities—a panel 
that would ultimately deem the JBS a worthwhile Americanist organization—Knight 
suggested several times that investigators look into the backgrounds of reporters who 
negatively portrayed the JBS in their respective publications. Mabley was included on his 
list, but he struck out particularly hard at the News-Press. He called Storke “a supposedly 
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staunch free-enterprise man,” and suggested that the newspaper’s “vituperation—the 
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venom—the hyperbole—the nastiness of the adjectives used are typical of the language 
employed every day by the Communist party to castigate its opponents.” A “major 
portion” of the nation’s media was under Communist control, he insisted. “I do not 
accuse all major publishers and editors of being Communists or Fabian Socialists. I do 
accuse them, however, of either wittingly or unwittingly following the Moscow Line. If 
these reporters and columnists—with a few shining exceptions—and others, are too 
stupid or too lazy to investigate before parroting the Moscow Line, then they are aiding in 
the downfall of our country. They are aiding the enemy whether or not they are conscious 
of their actions.” 

In Knight’s pantheon of communist conspirators, the News-Press held special 
prominence. He told investigators that the entire editorial staff—from the publisher to 
editor Paul Veblen to reporters such as Hans Engh and James Schermerhorn, all of whom 
had suspicious sounding names and who all seemed to filter to the newspaper at roughly 
the same time—deserved the committee’s scrutiny. What Knight did not reveal was that 
he had himself undertaken an investigation of Paul Veblen, who shared a surname with 
Thorstein Veblen, the famed critic of capitalism whom Knight described as “a leftist 
writer on economics.” The last name Veblen “was not a common” one, Knight 
concluded, shared by three in every million Americans. Yet in Santa Barbara, there were 
six Veblens listed in the phone directory. “Where did Paul Veblen come from?” his 
memo asked ominously. Yet these suspicions did little to alleviate the overriding negative 
publicity the JBS faced throughout 1961. If Knight’s insistence of the disloyalty of the 


News-Press staff demonstrated anything, it was that the JBS founder was not the only 
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figure within the organization who favored conspiratorial thought over constructive press 
relations. Despite his desire to jettison Welch, Knight, like the society’s founder, bore 
some fault for the group’s devolving reputation.°” 

Yet Welch, Knight and Andrews found comfort in the fact that the media 
portrayals might have injured the society’s overall national reputation, but it had not 
stopped the society’s growth. Membership grew steadily despite the media’s intense 
focus. A Gallup Poll in April 1961, taken after nearly four months of largely negative 
media reports, indicated only nine percent of those polled had a favorable impression of 
the group. Despite this, by 1962, the society had grown to an estimated 60,000 members. 
While it never topped 100,000—and certainly never reached the one million members 
Welch desired—the society’s growth clearly indicated that, despite the concentrated 
media scrutiny, the society’s overall message of anticommunism, limited government, 
law and order, and isolationism appealed to Americans who felt the need to “do 
something” to salvage the national identity. The media was determined “to smear the 
organization,” Andrews wrote, “and they tried very hard to do just that; but all they have 
succeeded in doing had been to increase interest on the part of more people in becoming 
members of the organization.” 

The JBS guarded its membership numbers so successfully that even a half century 
later, it remains difficult to estimate with any certainty what effect, if any, the media 
scrutiny had on its recruitment. As Andrews noted, however, membership numbers were 
but one gauge; fervor was another. While the media spotlight resulted in a few reported 


defections, members who remained seemingly drew inspiration from their besieged 
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position. “We must fight as an army fights,” one member wrote. “Calculated risks must 
be taken. Some must die and some maimed. Some must go over the top and cut the 
barbed wire of lies. Some must crawl forward in the mud and filth of slander and 
vilification. This is all true, but fight we must because some men cannot bear to live a 
lie.” The combat rhetoric was typical. Another member explained: “It is now a battle to 
the death and it is not easy. The time has come for a showdown and good Americans are 
banding together to study, to learn, to be guided by wise men in the way of good 
government.” 
Storke never realized—or at least never admitted—the media scrutiny he helped 
orchestrate had aided the JBS’ growth. Instead, he celebrated each misstep that continued 
to provide fodder for his newspaper and other media outlets nationwide. In a letter to 
Warren written the day after Welch’s disastrous performance in Santa Barbara, he 
gleefully recounted the role his newspaper had played in the embarrassing performance 


by “that crazy man from Belmont, Massachusetts.””” 


In the society’s May bulletin, Welch 
defended his performance in Santa Barbara and painted himself as persecuted by 
Holcomb and the News-Press during his visit. “I was in enemy territory and I knew it,” 
he wrote. “Back in February, the only paper in Santa Barbara, the News-Press, had even 
anticipated the Communist People’s World of San Francisco a few days with some of its 
charges against us; and this paper had been hammering away at us, in every possible 


manner, ever since.” He alleged that Holcomb of CBS and the News-Press were 


colluding “to destroy the John Birch Society. As past events have already shown, they 
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have no qualms about the methods used. And every members of the John Birch Society 
should keep this in mind in every contact he has . . . with any representative of CBS for 
any purpose.””! 

Ironically, Storke shared Welch’s disenchantment with CBS. As April turned to 
May, both men awaited a CBS documentary that the network was never to broadcast. By 
then, a pattern had developed in both men’s dealing with the national press. If Welch 
found his press coverage unfair, Storke was equally as irritated, and Storke, like Welch, 
began to envision a conspiracy existed within the media. In Storke’s mind, however, the 
conspiracy protected, rather than exposed, the JBS and he grew increasingly embittered 
by what he considered kid gloves treatment other media outlets afforded the group. As 
such, few of the stories written about Santa Barbara that year pleased him. The 
exceptions were those that lauded him as the crusader. That was how he saw himself and 
how he wanted others to see him as well. “Apparently publications all over the country . . 
. are taking up the cudgels that you so valiantly and patriotically raised in that superb 
series of scathing articles,” columnist Robert S. Allen told him. “And obviously this 
counter-attack is none too soon, because this outfit was making headway. . . . But thanks 
to you, and now the other publishers following in your footsteps, maybe this damnable 
plot can be suppressed.” The United Press International opened its three-part series by 
lauding Storke and reprinting much of the newspaper’s editorial. Storke sent copies of the 
stories to correspondents and noted that the series went to the 1,325 subscribing 
newspapers and was read potentially by millions. Newspapers across the country, large 
and small, praised him. Ralph McGill, the Pulitzer Prize-winning editor of the Atlanta 


Constitution, was joined by the Oceanside (Calif.) Blade-Tribune in noting Storke’s stand 
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against the JBS. Storke dutifully trimmed out each new accolade and pasted them in a 
scrapbook.” 

More often than not, however, the press clippings irritated him. The June 1961, 
issue of Holiday magazine featured a long story, accompanied by glossy photographs of 
brown-robed monks walking solemnly in front of the Old Mission and wealthy Santa 
Barbarans relaxing poolside. The placid scenes were stark when printed next to an article 
by John D. Weaver that described “the mounting hysteria” that the John Birch Society’s 
presence in the city—and the newspaper’s exposure of it—had wrought.” The author 
depicted Storke as “too old and too tired,” and disengaged, caring more about his newly- 
arrived season passes to Santa Anita Racetrack than the John Birch Society. Weaver said 
that Storke “looked like an old lion that was drowsing in the sun, secure in its control of 
the jungle until a pack of mischievous jackals had crept up from behind and nipped it in a 
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sensitive spot.” * Yet none of these descriptions angered Storke; he wrote a friend that the 


article “was quite complimentary to me but was quite unfair to Santa Barbara. I am sorry 


that he tied the John Birch Society into the story that otherwise would have pictured 
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Santa Barbara as the great community that it really is.” ~ What he fixated on—and what 


others seemed to note as well in the scores of letters he received after the article was 
published—was a quote he claimed he never gave Weaver. “I am going to destroy these 


people,” Weaver quoted Storke. “I am going to run them out of Santa Barbara.” The 
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alleged misquote forced Storke to publish an explanation disguised as a review of the 
article. It noted the story’s “condescension” toward the city’s “rustics,” but praised its 
“completely admiring and respectful portrait” of Storke while noting that he did not 
threaten to exile members of the JBS from the city. “Those words were not spoken, or 
written, anywhere.” ”® 

The explanation did little to quell the response, and criticism came at Storke from 
correspondents nationwide. One writer from Louisville, Kentucky, said that although he 
was “not a member of the Birch Society, and thus cannot be ‘destroyed’ by you, I felt 
compelled to write you that the whole wide world is also waiting for old “T.M.’ to 
destroy and run of out of Santa Barbara the members and/or workers for, the Communist 
Party. May we assume that you will also pursue them with the same vim and vigor?” The 
magazine also published readers’ responses, a number of which came from Santa 
Barbara. “[It] looks like Tom Storke got a hold on your man and had him follow the party 
line. People here don’t think much of his paper and what he stands for.” Another wrote, 
“God pity Mr. Storke for being so fully of hate.” Another reader said the article 
“reminded me of hearts and flowers, candlelight and wine. It had all the features of an 
old-fashioned melodrama with the hero and the villain. It was nauseating.” A member of 
a local American Legion post asked in its newsletter if “the people of Santa Barbara [are] 
going to allow a peevish old man to ‘destroy them’... .” Storke received an apology 


from the post commander.” 
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Oddly, however, Storke—known for correcting even the slightest error that 
appeared about him—never sought an apology or retraction from the magazine or its 
author. In fact, he later cooperated with Weaver for a series of articles he wrote on 
Warren and also sent him gifts.’* Given his penchant for off-the-cuff remarks, it is likely 
Storke had vowed to exile JBS members from the city, but publicly, he maintained that 
the story “was certainly not pleasing to some of us who love Santa Barbara.” It was but 
one in a list of media disappointments that Storke experienced during his time on the 
national stage. His portrayal in Time magazine late in the year that described him as “the 
ruddy, irascible, benevolent tyrant who has played king of Santa Barbara for 61 years” 
was another.” Letters addressed to “Your Majesty” and the “85 year old SOB” arrived at 
his office. A year after the story appeared, Storke received a birthday card affixed with a 
royal title. He thanked the sender, but noted “I don’t know if I ever will live down the 
little squib that appeared in Time magazine in which I was referred to as ‘king.’ I am sure 
it was intended as a compliment but it was a gross overstatement, as you know.”®? 

For Storke, the outrage was not in the stories that appeared about him—even with 
the purported misquotes, mischaracterizations and exaggerations. What particularly 
galled him were the stories that never appeared. Over the course of a year, he catalogued 


a substantial list of media disappointments. He sat for a long interview and photo session 


with Life magazine. Nothing appeared. Newsweek interviewed him three times with the 
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same outcome.*' But no media outlet disappointed him more than CBS. When network 
news producers approached him in April to take part in a proposed CBS Reports 
documentary on the JBS in Santa Barbara, Storke placed all the information the News- 
Press had gathered at their disposal. By then, the material included a secretly obtained 
tape of the UCSB Freedom Club, a JBS front. CBS reporters interviewed Storke, Veblen, 
members of the university community, church leaders, and other citizens to gauge the 
city’s reaction to JBS activities there.*” A CBS film crew and reporter so irritated Welch 
during his appearance in Santa Barbara that he left the auditorium in a huff with the film 
crew in tow. The April 20 air date came and went.*’ CBS asked to interview Storke again 
in the network’s New York studios. Sitting beneath the sweltering klieg lights dehydrated 
Storke and he developed a cold that left him bedridden for a week at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. After he returned home, the network asked to interview with the publisher a third 
time." 

CBS shot between 50,000 and 60,000 feet of footage at a cost of $60,000. It never 
aired. “I do not understand,” Storke vented to Meet the Press moderator Lawrence 
Spivak. “They came here of their own accord. No one pressured them when they were 
here. They made no secret of what they were doing and to let it drop at this time does not 
make sense. Some big business pressure has come into play.” Later, CBS Reports 
producer Fred Friendly said that he scrapped the program because of the recording Storke 


had provided the network that secretly captured the Freedom Club meeting at UCSB. 
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Friendly emphasized that it was the newspaper, and not CBS Reports, that arranged for a 
recording device to be placed in the meeting room. “To use bugged tape at this stage of 
the program’s history, after all it has stood for, would have diminished the end by the 
means,” Friendly said. It was the first time the network had given any reason for the 
show’s shelving but Friendly’s “flimsy” reasoning incensed Storke and fueled his belief 
that the network and other media outlets feared the effects a potential boycott would have 
on their bottom lines. Why scrap the entire show when the network could have simply not 
used the bugged material, Storke asked. “Bob,” he fumed to Allen, “they are yellow. 
Someone pulled the string. . . . [Maybe] I am taking these matters too seriously. Maybe I 
belong to an era that is passed forever. . . . But when I see great institutions like CBS, 
Life, and Newsweek so weak . . . that they have to give aid and comfort to such character 
assassins as Welch and his group, I get discouraged.” 

The publisher was unaware of the legal back-and-forth that had resulted from the 
wiretap. Storke also did not know that the JBS had a copy of the tape. Ironically, Storke’s 
miscalculation—having a recording device placed in the meeting room—gave the JBS an 
opening to threaten legal action, fast becoming its favorite weapon to counter criticism. A 
JBS attorney said CBS producers “were positively saccharine” after the network learned 
the group had the tape. Now with the upper hand, the JBS made several demands. It 
wanted the last twenty minutes of the documentary to feature Welch, alone, responding to 
the material presented in the first forty minutes. Second, they wanted Welch to see the 
first forty minutes beforehand so he could prepare a response. The organization also 


wanted its supporters and members to have the same number of interviews as any JBS 
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critics.*° Unwilling to meet these demands, CBS shelved it, but the following year the 
CBS Reports documentary “Thunder on the Right” featured footage of Welch’s sprint 
from the network’s reporter. The JBS founder declined to be interviewed for the 
program.*’ 

Despite these setbacks, which Storke equated to a personal snub, he continued to 
supply media contacts and government officials with Birch publications (and 
occasionally copies of the secret tape) in the hopes of spurring action against the group. 
Storke dispatched Veblen—with mimeographed copies of The Politician—to brief 
Governor Edmund G. “Pat” Brown and state Attorney General Stanley Mosk to “see if 
there is not something we can do to rid the state of this very obnoxious society.”** He 
sent Allen copied pages of The Politician, and Storke made sure Lawrence Spivak had a 
copy, too.*” The publisher had been slow to embrace the potential for television as a 
disseminator of news, yet despite his disappointment with CBS, he still believed 
television could play a vital role in furthering his crusade against the JBS.”” 

Programs like Spivak’s Meet the Press had established television as, one recent 
scholar wrote, “an arbiter of the national conversation and a laboratory of legitimacy,” 
and Storke was a devoted viewer.’ Cold War politics had shown the potential for 


television to expose corrupt motives in a way the printed word never could. The Army- 
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McCarthy hearings and Edward R. Murrow’s denunciation of Joseph McCarthy were 
prime examples of the young medium’s power.” Panelists on Meet the Press were noted 
for questioning politicians of all stripes with equal vigor and the show’s gloves-off 
treatment of everyone reduced allegations of political bias.” Meet the Press was a place 
where controversial anticommunist organizations like the John Birch Society could 
expect questions as tough as those asked of Communist dictator Fidel Castro of Cuba. 
While Robert Welch had yet to be invited on Meet the Press when Storke travelled to 
New York in late April 1961 for a national publisher’s convention, the publisher saw an 
opportunity to recruit Spivak. In his suitcase were excerpts from The Politician.” Spivak 
visited Storke during the convention, and the publisher gave the television newsman 
several pages of Welch’s manuscript. Three weeks later, Spivak announced Welch would 
appear on his May 21 program.” 

By the time Welch appeared that Sunday on Meet the Press, his Politician had 
been so widely quoted in the media that regardless if Storke had given Spivak a copy or 
not, the most damning quotes would have been available to the panel. Storke knew this, 
but he thought the organization’s finances were far more compelling than Welch’s views 
on Eisenhower. Its funding sources might even be illegal—they were certainly 
suspicious, he wrote Spivak the week prior to Welch’s appearance. Because the JBS was 
known to be against federal income tax, Storke suspected the group was not paying its 


fair share and probably deceiving its members. “He says in his ‘Blue Book’ that he will 
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make no accounting to members of the society,” the publisher wrote. “However, here in 
Santa Barbara, he has been sent many huge checks from rich Santa Barbara widows, I am 
told. We think that it is a huge racket.””° 

The JBS founder certainly had the chance to refuse to appear on Meet the Press, 
but knowing the show’s reputation, he dared not risk the criticism that would follow. 
“Since the storm of publicity broke over us in February, I have consistently turned down 
invitations from national television and radio programs of every kind,” Welch wrote 
national council members prior to his Meet the Press appearance. “This is the first and 
only one I have accepted. . .. And I hope that it will be the last for quite a while. But 
there were a number of reasons why it seemed advisable for me to appear on at least one 
program at this time, and Meer the Press seemed to be the best one for our purposes.” 
As his performance the following Sunday showed, Welch miscalculated. Ill at ease, 
Welch faced questions about The Politician, the effectiveness of the JBS, and, as Storke 
had hoped, the society’s finances. Quoting the News-Press’ February 26 editorial, which 
suggested the society would take in $18 million a year from dues if it reached its goal of 
one million members, panelist Richard Wilson asked Welch how much money the 
society had earned the previous year. The founder declined to answer. He told the panel 
that even rank-and-file members were not privy to the society’s finances. It was a safety 
issue, Welch said. Members “come in knowing that because we are bound to have 


Communists within our membership . . . [you] cannot supply complete reports without 


giving away too much of your information.” Only the council and the society’s financial 
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auditors had those details, Welch concluded.” Storke later bragged that his was the only 
newspaper mentioned during Welch’s Meet the Press appearance. Although Welch took 
the opportunity to indirectly accuse the News-Press of communist sympathies, the 
mention of his newspaper proved to Storke that he and the publication were leading a 
national anti-Birch crusade. A flurry of journalism’s highest awards soon affirmed the 
publisher’s status. 

The Pulitzer Prize was the second of three national journalism awards Storke 
received that cemented his national reputation. Each brought renewed demands on the 
publisher both for his time and for information about the society. Letters from the public 
inundated the News-Press. Phone calls choked the switchboard. Some wanted 
information about the JBS; a few cancelled their subscriptions while a few more 
purchased subscriptions for the first time. Only one advertiser, Dr. Ross’ Dog Food, the 
national sponsor of conservative commentator Dan Smoot’s radio broadcast, pulled its 
advertising.” Reactions ranged from supportive missives to manifestos that insisted the 
newspaper’s denunciation of the JBS aided communists. The newspaper’s “un-American 


attack against the John Birch Society” was a “cover-up for JEWS with Soviet aims,” 





wrote an accountant from Beverly Hills." Other responses revealed a real fear among 
residents in Santa Barbara that the John Birch Society seemed to relieve. “Communism is 
a very real threat,” wrote one. “Many people have done as I did in the past—dodged the 


issue, largely because they do not know what to do about it. On the other hand, the 
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subconscious fear has been there. The John Birch Society has offered to these people a 
weapon with which they feel they may be able to defend themselves. There has been no 
constructive leadership through which we, the common people, can fight communism.” 
Storke replied that he shared the woman’s concern about communism, but believed the 
JBS’ methods and leadership were misguided and misguiding others. Welch was, he 
wrote, “a fanatical demagogue and not unlike Hitler in his fanaticisms.”'”! 

Storke attempted to answer each letter and enclosed in most a four-page reprint of 
Engh’s stories, he and Veblen’s editorial, and positive letters the newspaper had printed 
in reaction to the stories. By mid-March, the newspaper mailed some 10,000 copies of the 
material; two years later, Storke reported 25,000 had been distributed. With each new 
story that featured Storke, demands for information grew along with the publisher’s 
prestige.” There was talk of a Pulitzer Prize for his newspaper in journalistic circles; it 
escalated in November after he received the Lauterbach Award from Harvard 
University’s Niemen Foundation. Quietly, Storke had been encouraging his friends to 
lobby the Pulitzer jury on his behalf. Ralph McGill, Harry Ashmore, Raymond Moley, 
Robert S. Allen, and Norman Chandler wrote letters of support, and Storke urged 
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Lawrence Spivak to do the same. ~ The Los Angeles Times had also published a series 


and editorial on the JBS, but Chandler, then chairman of the Times’ parent company, 
pulled his newspaper’ s entry in favor of Storke’s. “I told [the Pulitzer advisory board] 


that you were the first editor in the country to expose the John Birch movement and that 
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the editorial under consideration was one of the most forthright and ‘gutty’ that had 
appeared in any newspaper in the country,” Chandler told Storke after the award for 
announced in May. The following month, Storke received the Elijah P. Lovejoy 
Fellowship from Colby College in Maine. Storke admitted he did not know who Lovejoy, 
an abolitionist editor murdered by a mob in Illinois in 1837, was, but the award was, he 
told Warren, “the third in the ‘triple crown’ that has come my way within a year.” The 
chief justice responded, “You have accomplished in journalism what Arnold Palmer 
failed by one or two strokes to do in the world of golf.” ° 

But it almost did not happen. The newspaper initially entered its stories and 
editorial in the Pulitzer’s public service category, but the judges wanted to award the 
public service prize to another newspaper. The committee’s chairman unilaterally 
decided to put the News-Press material in the editorial commentary category, and 
Storke—who was listed as the author of the editorial—won. The awards for Storke 
largely obscured Veblen’s role in the newspaper’s JBS coverage, but the editor accepted 
his secondary role quietly. He later concluded “that what really made it happen was the 
dramatic impression of an 85-year-old warrior fighting for the domestic tranquility and 
good political health of the community his family had called home for. . . 
generations.” 1” 

Editorial writers nationwide lauded Storke’s growing list of honors and mail 
flooded the publisher’s office. “Most are, I am pleased to say, friendly,” he wrote Allen. 


“A very small part of one percent are ugly. A few days ago, a person from Dayton. Ohio, 
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wrote: ‘I am not a John Bircher, but you are fast making me one. I congratulate you on 
getting the Lauterbach Award from Red Harvard, Red Nieman Foundation, Red New 
York Times. I particularly congratulate you because I read you are 84 [sic] so you will not 


be here much longer.” "0 


But Storke had no intention of leaving the public eye, either 
voluntarily or otherwise. In mid-1962, Storke decided to publish a second book, I Write 
for Freedom, and capitalize on his notoriety. It was a condensed version of his earlier 
memoirs with a new introduction and conclusion that recited his newspaper’ s fight 
against the JBS. United Nations Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, whom Storke had twice 
supported for president, wrote the foreword and called the publisher, “a courageous 


spokesman of what is good and true and just.” 


Not everyone agreed. 

In late August 1962, Storke received a letter from columnist Westbrook Pegler. 
Earlier that month, Pegler’s increasingly bitter denunciations of the United States 
military, the White House, communists, Jews, Eleanor Roosevelt, the Pulitzer Prizes, and 
his bosses at the Hearst Corporation had resulted in his termination. The JBS had come to 
Pegler’s defense after his firing and it would eventually—although very briefly—add him 


to its speaker’s bureau and give him a column in its monthly American Opinion 


magazine. °’ Pegler, who himself had won a Pulitzer Prize for exposing labor 
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racketeering in Hollywood in 1941, questioned whether Storke believed he deserved the 
trifecta of journalism awards he had received over the previous year.” “Will you tell me 
yourself whether you believe your conduct in this called for bravery and justified an 
‘award’ implying heroism on your part?” Pegler continued: “Have you ever been 
assaulted by any member or agent of the Birch Society or threatened with violence in a 
way to put you in fear of injury or death?” In his reply, Storke expressed amazement 
“that you have taken over stewardship of the Birch Society. This places you in congenial 
company.” In response, Pegler called Storke an “old goat,” and “just a New Dealer 
prattling Democracy with dust on your knees. No self-respecting American could degrade 
himself to accept a bottlecap from that Harvard cell but you are so hard up for honors that 
you would grovel for a fly-button from FDR.”''® 

The exchange with Pegler—indeed any confrontation in which the publisher felt 
he got the upper hand on a foolish opponent—delighted Storke. He sent copies of the 
letters to friends and considered having them published in Editor & Publisher or the 


Saturday Review of Literature.''' “I do not know why the skunk picked on me,” Storke 
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wrote a San Francisco publisher. “I do not know the man. I kicked his column out of my 
newspapers 20 years ago.”!!” Another publisher cautioned him against any further 
exchanges with Pegler, but Storke had already declared victory over “Peg,” just as he had 
with the JBS.'"° 

Actually, Storke had already announced his triumph over the John Birch Society 
in the pages of the New York Times Magazine. In December 1961, after the Lauterbach 
presentation, the magazine asked Storke for a first-person account of his tussle with the 
John Birch Society. The article, written by Veblen and another editor, Ronald Scofield, 
compared the JBS to past social movements of the twentieth century, which given 
Storke’s age and sixty-year career in publishing, he could ostensibly recount that he had 
witnessed.'!* “To me, Birchism—or Welchism—is a recurrence of a bad dream. My life 
spans eighty-five years of American history, and history has a way of repeating itself. 
Time and again I have seen people who should know better caught up in an emotional 
wave following a leader as absurd as Robert Welch.” Welch, like Joseph McCarthy, “fed 
on the paranoiac fears of his followers.” As in most of his public statements he gave 
when receiving awards, responding to letters, or being interviewed, Storke insisted his 
newspaper had banished the JBS from Santa Barbara. Since the newspaper’s expose and 
editorial, “nothing more has been heard. . . . Exposure was all that was needed.” He 
continued: “The overwhelming majority of Santa Barbarans—the rational moderates— 


take their outpourings for what they are, the unbalanced exhortations of a tiny, fanatical, 


Journalism Review published the exchange in 1969, after Pegler’s death. “Pegleriana,” Columbia 
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highly vocal minority.” It closed, predictably, with a plea for other newspapers to do as 
the News-Press had. “[A] newspaper will not be listened to or win respect if it pussyfoots 
in stating its editorial beliefs,” the article concluded. “I have learned that you can’t kill a 
rat with a featherduster.”! 

Long forgotten was Storke’s initial reluctance to confront the JBS, and as awards 
piled up and his national notoriety grew, the publisher embraced the spotlight and did not 
want to relinquish it. For the remainder of his life, as long as he was physically able to do 
so, Storke continued to capitalize on his role as a crusader against perceived political 
extremism. Mostly, that meant urging other newspapers to use Santa Barbara as a model 
to combat the JBS in their respective communities. He expressed disappointment that the 
Los Angeles Times had not followed up more ambitiously in its reporting on the JBS; by 
not doing so, he maintained the newspaper had allowed extreme conservatives to solidify 
power in Orange County and other suburban areas. When Sacramento newspaper 
publisher Leonard V. Finder wrote Storke in 1964 to seek his advice on a JBS boycott 
that began after the newspaper published its own series on political extremists, Storke 
encouraged him to follow the example he set in Santa Barbara, but to also learn from the 
mistakes of the Los Angeles Times. “They followed me in several strong editorials 
condemning the Birch movement,” Storke wrote. “However, there was a barrage against 
the Times thrown by some advertisers and readers. That was the Times' great mistake, not 
coming back with both fists. Now, unfortunately, the Times has many of these miserable 
creatures in its hair and the area is lousy with them. Had the Times taken the same course 


I did, the Birchers would have retreated just as they have here in Santa Barbara.” He told 
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Finder that any boycott by the JBS would be offset by the notoriety his newspaper would 
gain. “You may have an occasional business loss—I did—but it was only for a short 
time. Soon, business and circulation showed tremendous gains, much of which I credited 
to my fight against the Birchers.” A fight against the JBS “will pay off big” 

By then, Storke had parlayed his trifecta of journalism awards and national fame 
into a hefty price tag for his newspaper. In 1961, he estimated his newspaper and radio 
station’s worth at $5 million ($39.3 million in 2014). In 1963, after the JBS campaign and 
the resulting awards, the News-Press was worth more than $9 million ($69 million 
today). Without an heir—his son Charles remained in Mexico City although relations 
between the two were healing—Storke sold his properties in 1964 for $8 million ($60.6 
million today) and retired as editor emeritus with a lifetime salary of $1,000 a week. He 
soon regretted his decision. Storke, then nearing 88, maintained his usual six-day-a-week 
work schedule, but the politicians and civic leaders who once filled his outer office in the 
hopes of a moment of his time no longer dropped by. After sixty years of publishing, 
Storke “found himself reduced to the status of just another citizen,” a local historian later 
noted. “It was a cross the old man found hard to bear.” He was no longer a powerbroker, 
but a relic of an age when friendships between publishers and politicians had reaped 
reciprocal benefits for both. Politicians received editorial support, while newspaper 


owners increased their prestige through the largesse of influential friends.''” 
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That time was over. Grassroots groups such as the John Birch Society and a 
whole host of organizations and individuals on both sides of the political spectrum now 
demanded inclusion in political decisions that had once been made by people such as 
Storke and their powerful allies. He had tried to banish the JBS from Santa Barbara; 
indeed, he believed his political connections had given him the authority to do so. But in 
retirement, as Storke lost his power, the JBS, at least temporarily, continued to grow in 
influence. He had failed in his ultimate mission, to eradicate the group as a force not only 


in Santa Barbara, but nationwide—and that was probably the heaviest burden of all. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
“POLITICIANS USE ME. I DON’T USE THEM” 

Thomas M. Storke’s printing presses were not the ultimate source of his political 
power. His friendships were, and he wanted people to know it. The publisher filled his 
autobiography with examples of how his associations with powerful men brought 
incalculable benefits to Santa Barbara—and bolstered his own unquestioned role as the 
community’s dominant figure. Storke courted powerful people his entire life, and he 
seemed determined to discuss as many of them in his memoirs as possible. In fact, so 
many friendships saturated his autobiography that Storke felt compelled to offer a caveat. 
“I am moved to wonder if any reader has gained the impression that I valued friendships 
only for what I got out of them,” he wrote. “If so, then I must hasten to correct that 
impression.” Nevertheless, California Editor catalogued achievements that he claimed 
were possible only “because I had what amounted to intimate personal friendships with 
the ‘right people’ in government.” These relationships, he concluded, “made it possible 


for me to get a sympathetic ear for the alleviation of our difficulties.”' 


Without question, 
these friendships reaped rewards, but they also came with a price. In exchange for 
political favors for Santa Barbara, Storke mortgaged his newspaper’s editorial support 
and abandoned his claims of journalistic independence. His career in publishing 
contained scores of examples where public men received his backing to secure the access 


to power Storke so craved. Over Storke’s sixty-year career, none enjoyed his largesse 


more than William Gibbs McAdoo and Earl Warren. 





' Thomas M. Storke, California Editor, with a foreword by Earl Warren (Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 
1958), 346, 365. 


Storke made no secret that his friendship with Earl Warren motivated his 
campaign to expel the John Birch Society from Santa Barbara, so when someone hoisted 
an effigy that bore both his name and that of the chief justice from a tree near the News- 
Press building in January 1964, it was hard for the octogenarian to disguise his joy. It 
was the second time in less than a month that an effigy of Warren had appeared in 
downtown Santa Barbara, but the first time Storke’s name had been included. Another 
incident a few months later would replicate the dummy found in January with both the 
publisher and the chief justice’s names affixed. The three incidents resulted in strong 
editorial denunciations in Storke’s newspaper, but the public condemnations masked 
Storke’s private glee, a perverse pleasure that remained two years later when he 
recounted the incidents to a visiting reporter. “They hung me twice,” Storke laughed. 
“They hung Earl three times.” 

For Storke, friendship was a public matter that brought political rewards. When 
pictures of him and his political friends appeared in the newspapers—or when his name 
was scrawled on a dummy alongside the chief justice of the United States—it served to 
remind readers that Storke was an important man who enjoyed access to the highest 
levels of government. The alliances between Storke and politicians such as McAdoo and 
Warren helped the publisher amass an impressive record of achievement for his city. 
Between 1933 and 1938, during McAdoo’s tenure in the United States Senate, Storke’s 


relationship with the senator gained some $22 million dollars in New Deal funding for 
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Santa Barbara, a disproportionate sum given the city’s wealth and population. Storke’s 
own brief tenure in the Senate as McAdoo’s interim successor resulted in $10 million 
more for the city and the state. Storke’s friendship with Warren brought more rewards to 
the city and to Storke personally. Appointments to public commissions, the inclusion of 
Santa Barbara College into the University of California system, and myriad other benefits 
of Warren’s largesse flowed into the city. These achievements were in addition to what 
Storke alone gained, which would not have been possible had not he already fostered 
relationships with other men in power. The Cachuma Reservoir, a $44 million project to 
secure a ready source of drinking water for the community, was a decade-long project 
that required Storke to further lean on associates he had gained over a half century of 
newspaper publishing. It was no surprise then that when the John Birch Society started its 
Santa Barbara chapters in 1961 that Storke had convinced himself that his achievements 
for his community—the rewards of years of friendship with people in the right places— 
granted him the right to determine who would set up shop in the city and the power to 
exile those who did not win his favor. The John Birch Society topped that list.” 

Several factors motivated Storke’s determination to drive the JBS from the city. 
The first, and most obvious, was his friendship with Warren. The young anticommunist 
group earned the old publisher’s ire the moment it targeted Warren for removal as chief 
justice. Yet the complex relationship between politics and the press that existed in 
California for much of the first half of the twentieth century also fueled Storke’s fury. For 
nearly fifty of his sixty-year career as a newspaper publisher, Storke’s influence was 


enhanced by the impotence of California’s two-party system; across the state, newspaper 
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publishers stepped into the vacuum created by progressive era reforms to the state’s 
election laws and themselves became political bosses. As a result, Storke gained a life- 
long affinity for government action and men in power. Through both he had achieved 
immense things for his native city, and when the John Birch Society targeted government 
officials—including Storke’s friend Earl Warren—he responded by targeting the John 
Birch Society. 

Powerful people appealed to Storke his entire life. In 1963, as he neared his 
eighty-seventh birthday and the end of his publishing career, Storke faced a libel suit and 
told an associate he would call as character witnesses “President Kennedy, Earl Warren, 
Governor Brown, [state Attorney General] Stanley Mosk,” and both of California’s 
United States senators. Three quarters of a century earlier, in 1889 when he was 13, 
Storke accompanied his father, a state legislator, to a session of the assembly in 
Sacramento. The boy walked around the chamber, autograph book in hand, and collected 
legislators’ signatures." He did not need to leave Santa Barbara to associate with 
influential people, however. In the 1870s, the city had emerged as a vacation destination 
for eastern industrialists. Returning to his hometown after his 1898 graduation from 
Stanford University, Storke served as a tutor to the children of William Seward Webb, 
then president of the Wagner Palace Car railroad company and the son-in-law of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. Storke accompanied the Webbs on their journey home to New 
York, the first time he left California. In Washington, D.C., Storke visited the White 


House, U.S. Capitol, and other points of political interest. “This was my first insight into 
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official Washington,” he recalled six decades later. “It made a profound impression upon 
me, rousing an interest in national politics which was to influence the latter half of my 
life to a tremendous degree.” 

When he returned to Santa Barbara, Storke purchased the Independent, which, in 
a three-newspaper market, consistently came in third. Securing a $2,000 loan from a 
retired druggist, Storke bought the newspaper and, like many publishers at the time, 
declared his publication independent—not only in name, but from any political 
affiliation. The other Santa Barbara newspapers had entrenched partisan allegiances; the 
leading Morning Press was consistently Republican, while the Daily News, the market’s 
second-largest paper, leaned Democratic. Storke saw an opportunity in declaring his 
autonomy, which since the postbellum era had become a trend among newspapers in 
markets much larger than Santa Barbara.° In California by 1879, 54 percent of 
newspapers had declared themselves independent of partisan influence, a sensible 
economic move considering the growing domination of the state’s political scene by 
Republicans.’ Rather than express fealty to one party only, publishers could make 
themselves more attractive to both by claiming independence and renouncing strict party 
ideology. The News-Press, Storke editorialized in 1956, chose impartiality because it 
allowed the newspaper to be “free to select and to choose; to criticize and to compare. By 
remaining independent of both parties,” he concluded, “we feel that we are in a position 


objectively to criticize or to praise either.” To hammer home his independence, he 
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pointed to his long associations with McAdoo and Warren, one a Democrat and the other 
a Republican, as proof of his newspaper’s autonomy.’ 

McAdoo and Warren shared a largely nonpartisan, pragmatic view of politics, and 
their moderation appealed to Storke and to voters. Political cunning, not dogma, 
influenced McAdoo’s early support of New Jersey Governor Woodrow Wilson’s 
candidacy for the 1912 Democratic presidential nomination.’ McAdoo’s political 
instincts told him that fractures within the Republican Party made a Democratic victory 
in 1912 all the more certain. McAdoo was “organized by a remarkable sense of what a 


governing majority of voters wants,” columnist Walter Lippmann later noted, adding that 


2°10 


McAdoo was “infinitely . . . sensitive to the stimulus of popular feeling.” Biographer 


Douglas B. Craig similarly concluded: “McAdoo’s politics were those of ambition rather 


than ideology; he sought political influence and office to achieve concrete policy rather 


than serve a cause.” !! 


Like McAdoo, Warren eschewed ideology, but his “tendency to play down party 
loyalty was not solely a matter of expediency,” historian Richard B. Harvey noted. 


“Temperamentally ill-suited for heated partisanship and moderate by nature, he tried not 


9912 


to arouse personal antagonisms, even in dealing with political adversaries.” “ However, 


contemporary critics charged Warren’s “nonpartisanship” masked a lack of political 


depth. Journalist Carey McWilliams characterized the governor during his first term as a 
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“mean-natured and vindictive” pawn of his advisers and the state’s powerful, 
conservative newspaper publishers. “Miss Shirley Temple, aided by the same advisers 
and with the same newspaper support, could make a fairly popular governor of 
California,’ McWilliams concluded. Author John Gunther depicted Warren as “honest, 
likable, and clean; he will never set the world on fire or even make it smoke.” The 
governor, he continued, suffered from “little intellectual background, little genuine depth 
or coherent political philosophy; a man who has probably never bothered with abstract 
thought twice in his life; no more a statesman in the European sense than Typhoid Mary 
is Einstein.” 

McWilliams and Gunther’s portrayals of Warren as a mental lightweight were not 
new and similar charges dogged him during his Supreme Court tenure as well. Yet 
Warren remained wildly popular in California, and publishers who supported him basked 
in his reflective glow. For Storke, his support of McAdoo and then Warren allowed him 
to boast of political independence and enhance his influence. Publishers and editors who 
similarly declared independence found themselves attractive to both parties and well 
positioned to sway the decisions of voters, the actions of party leaders, and put forth their 
own community vision.“ Editors therefore achieved a new standing in their communities 
after declaring their impartiality—which played a major role in Storke’s decision to avoid 
becoming a party organ. As historian Mark W. Summers has shown, independent editors, 
while free from the confines of party, convinced themselves and their readership that 
“editors had the right, even the duty, to take office, involve themselves in caucuses, offer 


private political advice to senators and congressmen who made allegiance with them, and 
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even deign to take patronage if it were offered with no explicit conditions attached.” 
Summers concluded: “They were not simply interested in commenting on politics, but 
participating in it as full players.” In short, many editors, despite claims of independence 
from political bosses, themselves became political bosses in their respective 
communities.” 

As self-serving as the editors’ political motivation for declaring independence 
might be, they used their publications and their political muscle to maintain order within 
their communities. Continuity and consistency were good for business and for a 
community’s growth, and editors and publishers were above all else businessmen. Free 
from partisan alliances, newspaper publishers nevertheless assumed an ideologically 
conservative demeanor, and, as Summers suggests, editors, “looked askance at 
organizations committed to notions that could not be expressed on a ledger. It had no 


place for Socialists, Populists, Prohibitionists, or cranks in general.”!° 


These seemingly 
radical forces hurt businesses. While strikes and wars elsewhere made good newspaper 
copy and increased circulation, any disharmony closer to home threatened publishers’ 
livelihoods. As David Paul Nord notes, “One reason that the newspapers so stridently 
favored law and order was because they themselves were relatively small, local business, 
members in good standing of the local business community, and vulnerable to business 
slumps. Their revenues depended on local business conditions, particularly the economic 


health of local retail merchants, their advertisers.” Local newspapers and their proprietors 


therefore had a practical interest in maintaining the status quo, or at least controlling 
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through the pages of their publications any major changes that might upend their 
communities’ delicate social order. The laissez-faire attitude toward government 
economic intervention left a power vacuum that was filled by business interests. In many 
communities, editors and publishers were among the largest business owners and they 
readily stepped in to conduct the public’s business and, in the process, turn a profit.” 

Storke maintained this postbellum view of a newspaper editor’s activist role for 
the remainder of his life; his determination that groups such as the John Birch Society 
would not upset the political status quo—and potentially his business—clearly indicated 
his adherence to this principle. Just as his conservative business philosophy belonged to 
an earlier era, so did his politics, and his father deserved credit for helping Storke develop 
both. In 1873, Charles Albert Storke borrowed $4,500 from his father-in-law and moved 
to Los Angeles to start the Los Angeles Herald. C.A. Storke, like many Union veterans of 
the Civil War, was Republican, but sympathy for the South over the radical wing’s harsh 
Reconstruction policy led him to join the Democratic Party in 1872. In the first issue of 
the Herald, Storke declared that the newspaper would advocate Democratic principles— 
immigration restrictions, government decentralization, opposition to the protective tariff 
and business monopolies, and states’ rights. “While the Herald will treat slavery as a dead 
issue, it will earnestly advocate the right of every state—be it Northern or Southern, 
Massachusetts or South Carolina—to govern itself in accordance with the wishes of its 
people . . . and without national interference,” Storke wrote in the newspaper’ s 


prospectus, published on the front page of the Herald's first issue. '* 
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These precepts placed the elder Storke in the Democratic Party’s conservative, or 
Bourbon, wing, and when he became of age, his son also would embrace these values 
because they complimented his belief that a newspaper could facilitate social order. 
Radical Republicans coined the term “Bourbon” during Reconstruction but the party 
continued to ascribe the label to Democrats who believed government aid to farmers and 
laborers was antithetical to the natural laws of economics; government regulation and 
taxation should be minimized. Bourbons believed government should act to protect 
society against aberrant forces. For nearly three decades, they opposed agrarian and labor 
movements, which they perceived as dangerous to the social order. Bourbonism, 
summarized one historian, “combined postwar sectional resentment with the ancient 
Democratic suspicion of industry and eastern cities. . . . The enemy, of course, was a 
caricatured Republican party and everything it was supposed to stand for.” He concluded: 
“The Bourbons feared social change and tried to stop it.” "° 

While Storke accepted his father’s political philosophy, he did not apply them to 
his newspaper as explicitly as the elder Storke had. C.A. Storke sold the Los Angeles 
Herald less than six months after its founding. While the economic Panic of 1873 hurt the 
young publication’s advertising lineage and competition among the city’s two other 
newspapers thinned the city’s advertising dollar, the younger Storke later said he believed 


his father’s strident partisanship worsened an already bad situation.” Unlike his father, 
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Thomas Storke tended to be more cautious editorially and in business. Determined to 
avoid such mistakes, the younger Storke declared his newspaper independent, but 
whether it was borrowing startup capital from a friendly druggist or taking a $100,000 
loan for a new press from a local bank—both of which he did in those lean early years— 
Thomas Storke realized that having well-placed friends benefited even the most 
independent publisher.”! 

Slightly more than a decade after becoming a publisher, Storke engaged his first 
political patron, and for the next sixty years, he was rarely without one. Storke sold his 
Independent in 1910 and entered the oil business. Failing to make a financial success, 
Storke again became a newspaper publisher in 1913, first buying the Santa Barbara 
Daily News and then repurchasing the Independent. Reviving two ailing newspapers 
required cash, and Storke’s sojourn into the oil fields of eastern California had sapped his 
savings. A court battle between himself and the man to whom he had sold the 
Independent further drained Storke’s financial resources. At age 37, with three small 
children at home, Storke needed cash and a patron, and he leveraged the one thing he had 
to offer—editorial support—to get both.” 

Postmasterships were coveted patronage positions. In many smaller communities 
like Santa Barbara, postmasters were the only representatives of the federal government. 
As Storke himself recognized in his memoirs, many smaller newspapers existed only “‘to 
land postmaster jobs or other political plums” for their editors, whose economic and 
professional prospects rose and fell with those of their political patrons. In a role not 


unlike that of a newspaper publisher, postmasters were, in the words of one nineteenth 
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century writer, “the wheel of destiny for the community . . . the oracle to announce the 
voice of the divinities at Washington—the herald of all news, foreign and domestic, and 


the medium of all the good and evil tidings.””° 


Even as communication improved and 
quickened in the latter half of the nineteenth century and into the twentieth, postmasters 
retained a great deal of influence in their communities. It was natural therefore for many 
newspaper publishers to subsidize their incomes—and increase their prestige—by 
seeking these positions. 

Luckily for the cash-strapped Storke, the Santa Barbara postmaster position 
became available in 1914 when the fortunes of national and state Democrats seemed to be 
improving. James D. Phelan was perhaps the state’s most powerful Democrat—a dubious 
distinction given the impotence of the state’s Democratic Party at the time. Phelan, the 
former mayor of San Francisco who had championed Woodrow Wilson’s Democratic 
campaign for president, was the likely Democratic nominee for United States senator in 
1914." InJ anuary of that year, eleven months before Election Day, Storke appealed to 
Phelan and offered his editorial support in the coming campaign in exchange for Phelan’s 
help in securing the postmaster’s job from the Wilson administration. In California at the 
time, the daily press was overwhelmingly Republican, and Storke masked his 
newspaper’s relatively small circulation and emphasized instead its political leanings. 
Despite earlier declarations of nonpartisanship, Storke characterized his newspaper as 
“consistently Democratic—the only Democratic daily in many miles. I have always 


loyally [supported] the party’s nominees. I have done so when picking was slim and 
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when the future, politically, did not look bright. I now own the largest and most 
successful daily newspaper between Los Angeles and San Jose and it is and will remain 
Democratic.” He concluded, “I wish to assure you that this paper will do all in its power 
to advance your ambitions to be United States senator.” In a subsequent letter, Storke 
reminded Phelan that, “I have been very prominent in party work here since I became of 
age... and for most of the time during the past fourteen years have owned a daily 
newspaper and have consistently worked for our party candidates.” In a last-ditch appeal, 
he wrote to a Phelan aide and offered to organize a “Phelan Club” in Santa Barbara and 


1.” The Senate 


“enlist our Republican friends in the movement, as well as the faithfu 
endorsed Storke’s nomination in May 1914, and the new postmaster, as he had pledged, 
offered his newspaper’s full-throated support for Phelan’s successful candidacy. In his 
memoirs, Storke said of his patron, “no Senator ever worked harder for his state.” 20 

The approval of Storke as postmaster was a rare occurrence when a Democrat 
reaped such a plum political position. The Democratic Party in California was moribund 
for much of the twentieth century, making patrons for Democrats like Storke hard to 
find.” Between 1899 and 1958, the party held the governor’s mansion only once, and 
consistently fared poorly in most statewide elections. The half century of defeat peaked in 
1930, when Democrats snared only one congressional seat, nine legislative seats and ten 


of the 143 offices up for election that year. Despite gains in registration during the 


Depression years and the election of Culbert Olson as the state’s first Democratic 


25 TMS to James D. Phelan, January 23, 1914; TMS to Phelan, March 27, 1914; and TMS to John S. Irby, 
May 9, 1914, all in folder “Incoming Letters-Storke, Thomas M.,” box 27, James D. Phelan Papers, BANC 
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governor of the century, the party’s prospects remained dim; although Democratic 
registration outpaced Republican registration from 1934 onward, the party remained 
unable to muster popular support among voters or to overcome intraparty factionalism.** 
“No one can control the ‘Democracy’ of California because no one knows what it is,” 
Newsweek editor Raymond Moley wrote in 1940. “Its habitat is indeterminate; its size, 
problematical, and its various purposes, unlimited in number and completely 
contradictory one to the other.”” 

Storke observed the party’s perpetual struggles, but by regularly declining to 
support Democratic candidates, he also contributed to them. Such cannibalism infected 
the party for much of its history, and the Democrats’ twentieth-century struggles were 
rooted in nineteenth-century factionalism between the northern and southern halves of the 
state.” While Democrats fought among themselves, Republicans capitalized on coalitions 
with mining, banking, and railroad interests.*’ By 1900, noted one study, “the Republican 
Party ran California and the Southern Pacific Railroad ran the Republican Party.” While 
the Democrats worked to reform the relationship between government and the railroad 
interests, their efforts repeatedly fell short. The reform impulse among Democrats, as 
historians of the era have shown, predated the better-known Progressive measures 
associated with Republicans such as Hiram W. Johnson. California Democrats came 


within a few thousand votes in 1902 and again in 1906 of installing reform-mind 
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gubernatorial candidates, but factionalism once again undermined Democratic electoral 
chances and left reform movements for another party to assume.*” Johnson’s successful 
1910 campaign for governor of California is generally regarded as the death knell for 
corporate interests’ domination of the state, and the public more closely associated the 
Republican Party with reform efforts, although Johnson’s Progressive reforms found 
support equally from the ranks of both parties.” 

The sweeping reforms the state legislature passed during Johnson’s tenure as 
governor defined California’ s elections for the next four decades. Both Democrats and 
Republicans supported home-rule legislation that restricted legislative interference into 
local government; an enlarged civil service system; child labor provisions; strengthened 
oversight of public utilities, including railroads; workmen’ s compensation; and 
environmental conservation. More important were the reforms California introduced in 
the area of elections. Johnson and his allies believed that corruption was the natural 
outgrowth of partisanship, and they introduced measures that essentially neutered 
traditional party organizations. In 1911, lawmakers passed “direct democracy” legislation 
that instituted the initiative, referendum and recall. Two additional policies further eroded 
party organizations. Legislation forbade party identification on ballots for state, county 
and municipal offices (with the exception of governor and the legislature). Cross-filing 
was instituted in 1913; it allowed candidates to run in a primary election of more than one 


party. Each of these measures substantially weakened California’ s party organizations but 
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Democrats seemed to fare worse than their Republican counterparts. Already weakened 
at the time these measures were instituted, the party—which technically ceased to exist 
when these laws took effect—could not find its footing. Republicans, however, with 
strong party leadership and continued identification as the party of reform, found no such 
troubles.** Historian Robert E. Hennings called the twelve-year period between 1920 and 


1932 “the high tide of Republican dominance in California.” 


Regional factionalism 
among Democrats and a solidly Republican press, coupled with the general prosperity of 
the decade, only solidified the party’s power. 

A major factor in the Republican domination of California politics was the 
unflinching conservatism of the state’s newspaper publishers. In both Northern and 
Southern California, newspapers worked to unify the party ideologically. The Los 
Angeles Times, the San Francisco Chronicle, and the Oakland Tribune, acting in concert 
as a “triumvirate” or “axis,” towed a stanchly conservative editorial line that obliterated 
geographic boundaries. In the absence of traditional party organizations, newspaper 
publishers deepened their involvement in politics, directing rather than merely observing 
the political scene. The Times-Chronicle-Tribune axis made political candidates, broke 


careers and often spoke with one editorial voice, a phenomenon that worked to unify the 


northern and southern spheres of the Republican Party in a way Democrats could not 
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do.*© The state’s largest publisher, William Randolph Hearst, was a Democrat, but his 
relationship with the party was schizophrenic. He also spent much of his time engaged in 
politics at the national level and in New York State, and his interest in California affairs 
was, at least until he moved back to his home state in 1924, fleeting.” Democratic 
publishers such as Thomas Storke, although scarce, nevertheless might have replicated a 
similar collusion with each other, but did not. Even if they had, an absence of viable 
candidates remained a major handicap to any hope of success for California Democrats. 

If California’s Democratic Party was unable to nurture bright political futures 
from within its own ranks, then importing talent was its next option. In March 1922, with 
the arrival of former Treasury secretary William Gibbs McAdoo in Southern California, 
the fortunes of the region’s Democrats changed. McAdoo, a native of Georgia who had 
lived much of his adult life in New York City and Washington, D.C., was the first 
Democrat of any national renowned to make the area his home base, and the aspirations 
of Democrats who had waited in painful seclusion for their fortunes to change finally 
seemed to come to fruition. In McAdoo, they saw a leader who could help wrest power 
from its traditional base in Northern California. More significant, McAdoo’s national 
fame as a wartime member of President Woodrow Wilson’s cabinet, as director-general 
of the nation’s railroads, and as a presidential son-in-law kept his name in the headlines 
as a candidate for the White House. Southern California stood poised to move from 


political isolation to the center of the nation’s political future.** 
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McAdoo only needed a patron and it was a role Storke was more than happy to 
fill. The publisher abandoned his natural antipathy for outsiders who moved to California 
for political and personal gain to welcome McAdoo, and he was soon introducing the 
new Californian to Democrats throughout the state. “Because I was born here and had 
been a continuous resident of California since 1876,” Storke recalled in his memoirs, “I 
knew every corner of the State and a thousand of its citizens.” McAdoo, by contrast, “was 
almost a complete stranger.” But Storke made a political calculation too. Ever cultivating 
powerful friends, Storke saw in McAdoo someone who could help his own fortunes and 
those of Santa Barbara as well. His former political patron, James Phelan, whose 
influence had help Storke win the postmaster’s position in Santa Barbara in 1914, had 
been defeated for re-election in 1920.*” Republicans regained control of the White House, 
and political patronage to Democrats would return to the trickle experienced for much of 
Storke’s adult life. 

A recent biography of McAdoo portrayed Storke as the former treasury 
secretary’s “first Californian suitor” when the former secretary arrived in California in 
1922.*° But Storke and McAdoo’s relationship began four years earlier, when McAdoo 
visited Santa Barbara in the summer of 1918. Storke openly courted McAdoo’s 
friendship and wrote later that he believed his correspondence with McAdoo convinced 
him to make Southern California his home.*! But there were other, more pressing, 


political reasons for the move. In 1920, McAdoo finished second to Governor James M. 
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Cox of Ohio at the party’s nominating convention. Cox lost to Warren G. Harding, and 
McAdoo was seen as a serious contender for the Democratic nomination in 1924. After 
leaving the cabinet in November 1918, McAdoo had built a law practice in New York, 
but the experience of the 1920 convention convinced him that the party’s future strength 
lay in a Southern and Western coalition.” Running for president from New York was 
hardly a way to demonstrate kinship with these two regions. Additionally, New York’s 
Tammany Hall let its feelings toward McAdoo be known when it launched a “Stop 
McAdoo” campaign prior to the 1920 convention. McAdoo had spent his entire adult 
life along the east coast, and he needed to create an image as a Westerner. McAdoo 
transparently told the Los Angeles Times that “the call of the wild” drew him to 
California “to feel a broncho between my knees again and go exploring the mountains.“ 
Moving to California—while plainly a political calculation—gave him a new base of 
operations. He would only need a guide to ease the transition, a role Storke readily filled. 
McAdoo understood fully the symbiotic relationship between patron and 
beneficiary common in politics. He linked his own political fortunes to those of 
Woodrow Wilson and he became one of the New Jersey governor’s most ardent 
supporters for the 1912 Democratic presidential nomination. Questions about McAdoo’s 
intentions began before he stepped off the train at Los Angeles’ Union Station in March 
1922. Would his political fortunes remain wedded to California’s or would he seek a 
higher office by coalescing Western and Southern wings of the party? His early activities 


in the state suggested the latter, although he continued to deny any presidential 
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aspirations for the remainder of 1922.*° “There is nothing further from my mind than a 
return to public life,” he told reporters in September, eight months after his arrival. “My 
change of residence to California was intended to remove me from and not to inject me 
into public life.” But there was an air of inauthenticity in McAdoo’s comments, which he 
delivered from a log raft during a ten-day junket down the Snake River in Idaho; seated 
in the raft with him was Storke.*° The rafting trip was the latest in a series of events 
McAdoo planned during that first year in the West to make him appear authentically 
Western and to appeal to voters there and in the South. In March, two weeks after 
arriving in California, he joined the Southern California Horse Show Association. In 
June, newspapers carried a photo of him astride a horse during a cattle roundup at the 
ranch of oil magnate Edward L. Doheny, soon to be revealed at the center of the Teapot 
Dome oil scandal. The caption noted that “he took an active part” in the roundup, 
“keeping his saddle like a veteran, according to the other cowboys in the rodeo.” 

While McAdoo’s skills on horseback won him approval among cowboys, the 
state’s press remained skeptical of his intentions. For the remainder of the year, each 
denial was met with cynical press commentary in the northern and southern halves of the 
state who alleged that McAdoo’s relocation was nothing more than blatant carpetbaggery 
and political opportunism.** The chorus of press speculation and criticism accentuated 


how valuable Storke—and his newspaper—were to McAdoo’s future. In a state like 


California, where the press was overwhelmingly Republican, an alliance with a 
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Democratic publisher worked to counter editorial jabs. For the remainder of their 
association, Storke and his newspapers would serve as a public relations arm for 
McAdoo’s campaigns and his political whims. During McAdoo’s unsuccessful Senate re- 
election campaign in 1938, Storke candidly—and a bit defensively—revealed the 
arrangement to George Creel, a former candidate for governor of California and himself a 
veteran of the Wilson administration. “Whatever I did politically, I did with the sole 
purpose of advancing Mac’s political interests,” the publisher wrote. “And I never did 
anything without being first asked to do it.” He concluded sharply: “Politicians use me. I 
don’t use them.” 

Storke was simply posturing. His twenty-four year relationship with McAdoo had 
reaped reciprocal rewards for both men. McAdoo needed a ready ally in the press and an 
adviser to guide him through the contentious world of California politics. Storke craved 
an entrée to power, and the publisher believed McAdoo’s political pragmatism would 
appeal to California voters. Yet, it would be callous to suggest that there was no genuine 
affection between Storke and McAdoo. While politics and business were certainly at the 
heart of their association, they respected each other immensely and enjoyed each other’s 
company. They travelled extensively together in McAdoo’s private plane, “the Blue 
Streak.” They discussed their families; once, McAdoo broke down in tears as he 
recounted son William Jr.’s alcoholism.” He counseled Storke never to name a son after 


himself.°' Storke admired McAdoo’s business ethics but found his friend’s morality 
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wanting. He admitted to an interviewer that McAdoo was a womanizer who spent too 
much time with “his zipper down.” McAdoo admired Storke’s ability to build 
relationships, a skill he thought suited the publisher for electoral office. More than once, 
he urged his friend to replace him in the Senate. When McAdoo did resign, Storke took 
his place for a brief six-week term.” 

Storke’s short Senate tenure came at the end of a twenty-year association during 
which the two men’s business and political fortunes were linked inextricably. When 
McAdoo vacationed in Santa Barbara in 1919, shortly after leaving Wilson’s cabinet, the 
Los Angeles Times—unable to photograph the secluded former secretary of the 
treasury—featured a cartoon of Postmaster Storke delivering mail to McAdoo.” But the 
association between the two men was more than caricature. That same year, Storke and 
McAdoo invested in real estate in Santa Barbara with screen icons Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks. McAdoo held a twenty-percent share in United Artists and his Los 
Angeles law firm represented the production company founded by Fairbanks, Pickford, 
Charles Chaplin and director D.W. Griffith.” But politics remained at the core of their 
association, and as the years progressed, the two men deepened their symbiotic 
relationship, with Storke and his newspaper serving as ready mouthpiece for McAdoo. In 
return, Storke mortgaged his newspaper’s sacrosanct independence in exchange for ready 


access to the nation’s most-prominent Democratic family. For example, during 
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McAdoo’s bid for Senate in 1932, Storke’s managing editor doubled as McAdoo’s press 
agent.” During those early years of their friendship, McAdoo’s presidential aspirations 
were never far from either man’s mind, and McAdoo’s plans continued to infatuate the 
state’s press, as well.” While McAdoo continued to deny a desire to be his party’s 
nominee, he simultaneously worked to erase controversies surrounding his tenure in 
Wilson’s cabinet. When critics pointed out that government control of the nation’s 
railroads had resulted in a $200 million deficit, Storke released—undoubtedly with 
McAdoo’s permission—a letter from McAdoo (who had served as director-general of the 
railroads) that countered the deficit had kept European nations from starvation and had 
contributed ultimately to the Allied victory in the war. The Associated Press, of which 
Storke’s Daily News was a member, carried McAdoo’s explanation to newspapers around 
the country. In October 1919, Storke told the Los Angeles Times that party leaders he 
spoke to regarded McAdoo as “‘the most formidable candidate,” but added that the party 
would rally to Wilson should the ailing president seek a third term.” 

Wilson’s refusal to renounce a third term—despite suffering from the effects of a 
debilitating stroke, he vainly believed the convention might nominate him again— 
stymied McAdoo’s 1920 presidential hopes, but he remained one of the top Democratic 


contenders for the 1924 nomination. However, McAdoo’s ties to oil speculator Edward 
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L. Doheny, implicated in the Teapot Dome Scandal, and his refusal to publically 
renounce the rejuvenated Ku Klux Klan hobbled him." Even as McAdoo’s aspirations 
crashed at the New York convention, Storke continued to defend his friend. In a dispatch 
to his Daily News from the convention, where he was also a committed McAdoo delegate 
from California, Storke downplayed the Klan issue as “a midnight-hour stab” at McAdoo, 
who remained “the only candidate with a truly national following, and the bushwhacking 
maneuvers of his foes have accomplished no more up to date than the embarrassment of 
the Democratic party.” He concluded, wrongly, that the “supporters of McAdoo have 
proved their strength in figures. Other candidates have demonstrated it only in noise.”*” 
An intraparty fracture between delegates from the industrial northeast and those 
representing the rural South and West compounded McAdoo’s troubles and deadlocked 
the convention. Delegates chose compromise candidate John W. Davis. Despite 
McAdoo’s loss, the 1924 presidential contest and the Democratic convention eight years 
later further united Storke and McAdoo. By 1932, with the Republican prosperity of the 
previous decade continuing to crumble under the weight of the Great Depression, 
prospects for a national Democratic victory seemed greater than at any time since 1912, 
thus making the nominating process all the more crucial and historic. McAdoo, Storke, 
and the other members of the California delegation went to Chicago in July as delegates 


pledged to House Speaker John Nance Garner’s candidacy, but by shifting their support 
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to Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, McAdoo—and Storke—could later 
assert they had been midwives of history. Regardless of the veracity of that claim, the 
1932 Democratic National Convention established McAdoo as California’s premier 
Democrat, and Storke would be his aide-de-camp and greatest beneficiary.” 

Roosevelt entered the Chicago convention with the most pledged delegates, but 
after three ballots, he had failed to reach the two-thirds majority required for nomination. 
The two other top contenders were former New York Governor Alfred E. Smith and 
Garner. The bulk of Garner’s support—90 votes—came from the California and Texas 
delegations. William Randolph Hearst was Garner’s principal backer. Garner, who had 
represented Texas in the House since 1903, had been speaker a little more than two 
months when, on January 3, 1932, Hearst’s newspapers ran a front-page editorial signed 
by the publisher that promoted Garner’s candidacy. The publishing magnate also had 
made similar comments days before in a nationwide radio broadcast and had serialized a 
campaign biography in his news columns. Garner told Texas newspaperman Bascom N. 
Timmons that he preferred to remain speaker, and Timmons characterized Garner’s 
interest in the White House as “tepid.” Texans, however, rallied to their favorite son and 
if no other state backed him, Texans would remain true to their beloved “Cactus J ack.”®! 

But Hearst understood that the support of one state alone, even one that had 46 
delegates, was not enough. He turned to McAdoo and, promising to back McAdoo’ s 


United States Senate candidacy from California, asked him to lead Garner’s campaign in 
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the state. Although he initially viewed Garner’s candidacy with indifference, McAdoo 
could not refuse. Hearst’s backing was essential in a statewide race; more important, 
McAdoo craved the national political spotlight again. He had not been a major player in 
national politics since 1924, and his law practice had taken a significant financial hit 
during the Depression. In need of a government salary once again and to satisfy his own 
political vanity, McAdoo did Hearst’s bidding. In a vigorous campaign, McAdoo used his 
personal airplane to fly up and down California in support of Garner. He emphasized the 
speaker’s Western roots and characterized Garner as an opponent of eastern business 
interests.” Not surprisingly, Storke’s Santa Barbara Daily News echoed the same theme. 
“Garner is of the west, for the west, and undoubtedly will be the choice of the west,” the 
newspaper opined. McAdoo’s barnstorming worked as much to re-introduce him to the 
California electorate than to summon support for Garner in the primary, and such phrases 
drew parallels with how McAdoo wanted voters to view him, too.” 

It worked. In the primary election in May, California Democrats pledged 44 
delegates to Garner. The victory shocked Roosevelt’s forces in California, which had 
failed to gauge Garner’s support and had assured the New York governor that it would 
not be necessary to mount much of a primary campaign in the state. But the lack of 
newspaper support in California—where Hearst’s five newspapers had a combined 
circulation of 815,000—hurt Roosevelt significantly. McAdoo emerged more triumphant 
than Garner did, however. He had demonstrated for the first time his vote-getting ability 


in a statewide race, and equally as important, he had shown that his political skills 
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remained sharp after an eight-year hiatus from active campaigning. He assumed control 
of the state party apparatus, won Hearst’s backing for his Senate campaign, and would 
lead a pivotal delegation to the Democratic National Convention.“ 

With a combined bloc of ninety delegates from Texas and California in his 
column, Garner was a significant force at the Chicago convention. As the fourth ballot 
loomed, Roosevelt’s forces faced almost certain defeat, unless they could convince one of 
Garner’s pledged states to switch. Roosevelt’s lieutenants informed Garner’s men that the 
vice presidency was his if he released his delegates. Garner’s camp, led by 
Representative Sam Rayburn, made no commitments. California’s delegation received 
similar overtures and the switch from Garner to Roosevelt came down to patronage. 
McAdoo elicited from Roosevelt’s team a promise that he would control federal 
patronage in the state if Roosevelt was elected. But even with that guarantee, McAdoo 
made no commitments.” 

Storke and Hamilton H. Cotton, another California delegate, separately won a 
similar concession from Roosevelt’s campaign manager James A. Farley. In 1934, two 
years after the convention, McAdoo asked Storke to write a memorandum detailing he 
and Cotton’s meeting with Farley. Storke recalled that Farley pounded his fists on his 
chair and with tears in his eyes said, “Boys, Roosevelt is lost unless you come to us. I am 
short eighty-seven votes and cannot get them unless California comes in on the next 
ballot.” Storke told Farley that he believed eventually the delegation would shift to 
Roosevelt, but Farley insisted that unless Roosevelt reached the two-third majority on the 


upcoming fourth ballot, Newton Baker, who had served as Wilson’s secretary of war, 
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would be the compromise nominee. Farley then rattled off a list of jobs that were 
McAdoo’s for the taking, if he agreed to shift his delegation to Roosevelt. Storke and 
Cotton told him that McAdoo wanted nothing—but then asked for a guarantee that all 
federal patronage in the state would flow through McAdoo if Roosevelt became 
president. Farley agreed. 

Storke and Cotton relayed Farley’s overtures to McAdoo. McAdoo then convened 
a caucus of his delegates, who, unable to decide whether to abandon Garner in favor of 
Roosevelt, appointed a four-member steering committee with McAdoo at its helm to 
decide the delegation’s direction. In the meantime, Garner had released Texas’ delegates 
to Roosevelt, but the timing mattered little. When the fourth roll call began, McAdoo 
asked the convention chairman if he could approach the podium and explain California’s 
vote. McAdoo then announced dramatically that California was shifting its support to 
Roosevelt, which resulted in a groundswell of support for the New York governor. 
Whether Texas had decided to tip the scales before California did not matter—McAdoo 
had gotten to the microphone first and as a result, appeared as kingmaker. This public 
moment defined McAdoo’s role in Roosevelt’s nomination, although later, some would 
claim private machinations and pure luck deserved the credit.® In his private journal, 
Farley noted that McAdoo “was given more credit that he was entitled to in Chicago... . 
what he did was not due to any personal effort.” Others claimed that McAdoo benefited 


from the alphabet. “I firmly believe,” a supporter wrote Baker, “that had California come 
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further down the alphabetical line you would have been the nominee.”® 


Even at the time, 
participants were aware that the confusion of the convention would forever obscure the 
machinations that led to the governor’s nomination. An aide told Roosevelt: “Of the 
56,000 Democrats alleged to have been in Chicago, undoubtedly 62,000 of them arranged 
the McAdoo shift.””” 

Storke staked his own claim and dedicated five chapters of his memoirs to 
explaining his role in convincing McAdoo to switch the delegation’s votes from Garner 
to Roosevelt on the fourth ballot. “Many times, McAdoo confided to me that our meeting 
with Farley led him . . . to make one of the most important decisions of his own political 
life; and he also felt it marked a turning point in American political history. In later years, 
he often told me, and on numerous occasions he told others in my hearing, that Ham’s 
and my meeting with Farley made the difference between our next president being 


Roosevelt or Baker.”””! 


Raymond Moley, a member of Roosevelt’s original Brain Trust, 
had drawn similar conclusions in his own memoirs. “I am convinced that the two persons 
who deserve more credit for the negotiations than anyone else were Sam Rayburn, of 
Texas, and Tom Storke, of Santa Barbara, Calif.,” Moley insisted.” In a letter written a 
quarter century after the convention, Moley told Storke only “from what I heard at the 
time . . . [you were] influential in overcoming the McAdoo opposition to Roosevelt and 


of bringing his powerful influence into line with the choice of the majority of the 


convention,” Roosevelt.” Thirty-eight years after the convention, Farley wrote Storke, 
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who was then nearing his ninety-fourth (and last) birthday, that “There are few men who 
played a more important part than you did and I know that President Roosevelt always 
appreciated your generous efforts on his behalf.””* 

Storke stopped short in his autobiography of taking credit for Roosevelt’s 
signature legislative program, but noted that Baker and Garner’s conservatism made it 
unlikely either “was capable of fathering a ‘New Deal.’” He added: “How often, in the 
more than 25 years since that fateful night, have I pondered on how different the course 
of world history might have been had California failed to swing its weight to Roosevelt 
on the fourth ballot!”’° For Storke, the New Deal—and Santa Barbara’s ready access to 
the newly elected United States Senator McAdoo—was pivotal. The program meant 
millions of dollars in relief that Storke played a hand in bringing home and on which the 
publisher based his power for a generation to come. 

With Roosevelt’s nomination to his credit and FDR’s election in November 
almost a certainty, McAdoo returned to California as the unquestioned leader of the 
state’s party for the first time since his move there in 1922, and he was poised to return to 
national office for the first time since his resignation from the cabinet in 1918. Supported 
by the Hearst papers and benefiting from his identification with Roosevelt, McAdoo won 
the Senate race, his first elective office.’° Santa Barbara—and Storke—treaped the 


benefits. McAdoo, who as a result of his convention deal with Farley controlled much of 
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the federal patronage in California, funneled $22 million (equivalent to $375.12 million 
in 2014) in Works Progress Administration and Public Works Administration projects to 
Santa Barbara County. It was an astounding amount, given the county’s relatively small 
population and that the Depression had affected other California counties far worse. For 
the remainder of the decade, the New Deal’s largesse was visible throughout the county. 
Federal funds rebuilt the Sheffield Reservoir, damaged in the 1925 earthquake, in 
addition to constructing a new water source for the county at El Cielito. Storke pushed for 
the construction of a new $500,000 post office, then negotiated for the federal 
government to sell the old post office building to the city for a new art museum. The 
PWA built the Santa Barbara Bowl, an outdoor amphitheater. The list of New Deal 
projects grew to include a new armory, improvements at Santa Barbara College, 
improved sewage system, tennis courts, a swimming pool, and a beach bathhouse. When 
McAdoo attempted to draw the line at $14,000 in federal government funds being used 
for “non-essential” bleachers at a baseball diamond, Storke reminded him that California 
paid the highest amount of taxes in the country and that Santa Barbara paid the fourth 
highest amount of taxes of any city in the country. “T d like to see at least small portion of 
that tax money come home to roost,” Storke recalled telling McAdoo. The city received 
the money. Storke, whose political ambitions routinely conflicted with his fiscal 
conservatism, explained: “It may seem paradoxical for me to say that I personally 
questioned deficit spending on such a vast scale, but I reasoned this way: the fund, having 
been appropriated, would be spent somewhere—so why not go after Santa Barbara’s 


share?” 
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The New Deal sustained Santa Barbara during the Depression, but it also 
solidified Storke’s reputation as the city’s unquestioned patriarch. Newspapers statewide, 
knowing of his influence on McAdoo and seeing the benefits the relationship had brought 
to Santa Barbara, began to refer to him as “deputy Senator” and at least one newspaper 
mentioned his name as a potential Senate candidate in his own right.” In 1936, an 
unemployed young man wrote to his mother and asked her to get his father to see Storke. 
“Ask Dad to ask Tommy if he won’t write a letter to Senator McAdoo endorsing me for a 
job,” the young man insisted. “If Daddy does this right and Tom writes a good letter to 
McAdoo—the job is in the bag. McAdoo will do anything that Storke says. If Storke 
wants to, he can make McAdoo give me a good job.”” 

How Storke got the letter and what the outcome of the young man’s scheme is not 
known, but Storke’s relationship with and influence on McAdoo could not be denied. In 
1936, three years into his six-year term, the press reported rumors that McAdoo would 
accept an ambassadorship and leave the Senate; Governor Frank Merriam then would 
appoint Storke as interim senator. Both Storke and Merriam denied the stories, although 
McAdoo was increasingly restless with the rigidity of life as a junior senator. He told 
friends that his inclination was that of an executive, not a legislator. In addition, financial 
insecurity plagued him. As re-election neared, McAdoo suggested Storke run in his stead, 
but the publisher demurred. McAdoo staged a half-hearted re-election campaign in 1938. 


Storke, returning from a lackluster McAdoo speech in nearby Ventura County, told his 
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wife that the senator would surely lose, and McAdoo’s defeat in the August Democratic 
primary was therefore no surprise.*° His opponent, Sheridan Downey, defeated the 
Republican challenger Philip Bancroft in the November general election that also 
featured a contest between Merriam and Democratic state Senator Culbert L. Olson. 
Freed from his allegiance to McAdoo, Storke joined other conservative Democrats in 
supporting the unsuccessful candidacies of Republicans Merriam and Bancroft.* 

After Olson and Downey’s elections in November, McAdoo announced he was 
resigning from the Senate to become chairman of the board of the American President 
Lines, a steamship company. The lame duck Merriam appointed Storke to fill the 
remainder of McAdoo’s term.*” In a letter to columnist Robert S. Allen, Storke later said, 
“I never took my appointment as Senator too seriously. . . . The governor called me to 
carry on McAdoo's work . . . and to give me a ride on the gravy train.”® Press reaction to 
the governor’s appointment noted that with the Senate not in session, Storke would have 
little to do. “Probably he will have no opportunity to wear his interim toga,” the Los 
Angeles Times opined, “but it is something to have one hanging in the closet.” Times 
columnist Ed Ainsworth noted that Storke, despite the six-week span of his term, had left 


the state for Washington. “I understand he had to fly to get back there before his term 
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expires,” Ainsworth joked.** Not everyone was laughing. Senator-elect Downey protested 
Storke’s appointment and argued that no patronage should be distributed at the behest of 
the interim senator without consulting him first. Storke, perhaps to needle Downey or to 
demonstrate that he could work the corridors of power without McAdoo’s aid, flew to 
Washington soon after his appointment. He told Time magazine that his presence in 
Washington was “just a honey-moon” and the publication described him as dining and 
dancing, but not taking the appointment “too seriously.”®° 

But there was serious work to be done, and in less than a month, Storke accrued 
an enviable record that demonstrated an ability to navigate the New Deal bureaucracy 
and get results. Arriving in Washington a week after his appointment, Storke met first 
with Roosevelt and then arranged to meet with Harold Ickes, Roosevelt’s secretary of the 
interior who was in charge of distributing PWA funds.*° Notoriously tight-fisted, Ickes 
told Storke “that no federal funds are left for California.” Storke protested and resurrected 
the formula he had once described to McAdoo—California’s share of federal funds 
should be proportional to the amount of taxes the state paid. The logic did not impress 
Ickes. “Mr. Secretary,” Storke said he told Ickes before he left the meeting empty- 
handed, “I don’t mind saying I am disappointed. Before I was appointed Senator, I used 
to get a lot of help from Washington. Now that I am here as Senator, I have to go back 
home in two weeks empty-handed.” Ickes then dispatched Storke to talk to his assistant, 


H.A. Gray. Storke presented his case again, but Gray made no promises. The following 
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morning, however, he found on his desk an authorization for more than $10 million in 
PWA projects for California, including $450,000 in improvements at Santa Barbara State 
College (later the University of California at Santa Barbara). Storke did not know what 
changed Ickes’ mind.*’ 

Combined with the funds granted to Santa Barbara largely because of his 
friendship with McAdoo, the $10 million WPA allocation resulted in nearly $32 million 
(equivalent to $528.7 million in 2014) in federal funds Storke brought to California, and 


he later likened the New Deal to “Santa Claus.’*® 


Reflecting on Storke’s tenure in the 
Senate, columnist Drew Pearson wrote he “accomplished more for California in eight 
weeks than most professional politicos accomplish in eight years.”*” He had navigated 
the at-times perilous New Deal bureaucracy with aplomb and brought home a substantial 
haul for his constituents. More important, Storke had demonstrated an ability to operate 
outside of McAdoo’s shadow at a time when McAdoo’s ability to make things happen 
was waning. Although he remained active in the state party and in patronage decisions 
after his defeat in 1938, McAdoo consciously limited his political life in order to rebuild 
his dwindling fortune in the private sector. He died three years after leaving the Senate. 
Storke’s News-Press memorialized him as the city’s benefactor. “[His] assistance has 
played an important part in practically every community development involving federal 


cooperation,” the newspaper opined, concluding: “Like all of William Gibbs McAdoo’s 


friendships that for Santa Barbara was never forgotten and always fulfilled.””’ That he 
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had been Storke’s benefactor too was left unsaid, but Storke’s connections with McAdoo, 
and the financial windfall that resulted for the city, was at the heart of Storke’s power. 

With the exception of McAdoo, no other politician enjoyed Storke’s loyalty more 
than did Earl Warren, a fact he demonstrated consistently from Warren’s tenure as 
California attorney general through his ardent defense of the chief justice against the John 
Birch Society’s attacks. Although he was a lifelong Democrat, Storke consistently 
supported the Republican Warren’s state and national candidacies, once for California 
attorney general, three times for governor, and whenever Warren’s ambitions led him to 
seek national office. In return, Storke—and Santa Barbara—received unfettered access to 
the highest reaches of state government during much of Warren’s three terms as 
California’s chief executive.” Typical of the praise Storke’s newspaper heaped on 
Warren were two front page editorials that appeared after Warren was appointed to the 
Supreme Court. “There is not going to be any black robe long enough and deep enough to 
cover from discerning people the fact that the Earl Warren under that robe is a friend of 
Santa Barbara and of all that Santa Barbara and its people most consistently believe in 
and seek,” the newspaper effused in the second day’s editorial.” 

The relationship between Warren and Storke—and through him, Santa Barbara— 
did not begin as firmly or as fast as Storke would later recall, however. Early in Warren’ s 
gubernatorial tenure, despite Storke’s uninterrupted editorial blessings, the Santa Barbara 


publisher privately fumed that Warren seemed indifferent to his overtures. With an 
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impressive record of achievement for his city, Storke might have eschewed the long 
patron-publisher relationship that had been at the heart of his ability to get things done. 
But the publisher’s compulsion to court powerful men remained as strong in the 1940s as 
it had been three decades earlier. After Warren’s first election in 1942, Storke regularly 
recommended friends to a variety of appointed state positions. As Warren’s national 
political aspirations grew, Storke attempted flattery, praising the governor’s declination 
of the Republican vice presidential candidacy in 1944. “I feel that the GOP will drop 
[Republican presidential nominee Thomas E.] Dewey like a hot potato” in 1948. Dewey, 
he concluded, “will go into the discard, where he belongs.” Yet none of this seemed to 
affect Warren or inspire the relationship Storke desired.” 

In autumn 1945, Warren dispatched his administrative secretary on a tour of state 
newspapers in anticipation of the following year’s re-election campaign. Merrell Small 
arrived at the News-Press one morning and sent his calling card into the publisher’ s 
office. Storke summoned him immediately.” Small had barely seated himself in front of 
the publisher’s desk when Storke rose from his chair, walked over to a file cabinet and 
pulled out a series of bulging folders and rattled off the names of national and 
international figures with whom he had corresponded. Then he looked sternly at Small. 
“There isn’t a goddamned thing in here from Earl Warren. Not a rap of paper and I’ ve 


supported him. What’s the matter with that fellow?” 
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Returning to Sacramento, Small told Warren, “You’ve got a dilly down in Santa 
Barbara.” As Small recounted his encounter with Storke, Warren—himself sensitive to 
personal slights—grew embarrassed, but the following year, he was the honored guest in 
Storke’s private box at the city’s annual Fiesta.”° Their correspondence grew more 
familiar, and Storke once again enjoyed the access to power he so desired. Unlike with 
McAdoo, however, there was little Storke could give the governor that he did not already 
have. While McAdoo benefited from Storke’s editorial support—something hard to come 
by given the conservative demeanor of most of the state’s larger newspaper publishers— 
Warren enjoyed close friendships with most of the state’s major publishers, including the 
marginally Democratic Hearst papers. Oakland Tribune publisher Joseph R. Knowland 
backed Warren’s first political campaign for Alameda County district attorney and 
remained among his most ardent supporters for the remainder of his political career.” 
Knowland’s support endeared Warren to the remaining members of the Republican press 
axis and he enjoyed the endorsements of the Los Angeles Times and the San Francisco 
Chronicle as well as the friendships of their publishers and editors. One commentator 
said Los Angeles Times political editor Kyle Palmer was “as intimate with Warren as any 


newspaperman ever got to be.”°8 





the public to know that this was how he became such a close friend of Storke. And Storke wouldn’t like it 
either.” Small interview, EWOHP. 

°© Small interview, EWOHP; and EW to TMS, August 26, 1946, box 37, folder “Earl Warren,” TMS 
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For a decade, Warren was an absolute political force, so the support of Storke or 
other Democrats, while nice to have, was not essential to his success. Yet Warren’s 
friendship benefitted Storke and his legacy in Santa Barbara in numerous ways. In 1944, 
the state legislature and the governor, at Storke’s behest, incorporated Santa Barbara 
College into the University of California System. Warren later said if “any man could be 
a father of a university, certainly Tom Storke is the father of the University of California 
at Santa Barbara.” Storke maintained a parental interest in UCSB for the remainder of his 
life. As a University of California regent in the late 1950s, he approached Clark Kerr, 
poked the newly installed UC president in the chest, and twice told him, “Don’t forget 
about Santa Barbara,” and the city benefitted economically and culturally as a result of 
the university’s growth in prestige and enrollment. “It would be difficult even to conceive 
of the community that Santa Barbara and its environs would become . . . without UC 
Santa Barbara,” a university historian wrote. Storke “wanted to build an exciting Santa 
Barbara, a city possessed of a significant role in state and nation. [He] correctly sensed 
that for such distinguished future, a potentially distinguished university was essential.” 

Other projects followed. With Warren’s blessing, Santa Barbara secured state 
agricultural funding for fairground facilities; once completed, the complex was christened 
the Earl Warren Showgrounds. More significant, Storke enlisted Warren’s help in 1949 
while Warren was still governor in lobbying federal officials for the Cachuma water 


reservoir.'”° Arid California had long dealt with a dearth of water and communities quite 
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literally lived or died based on their accessibility to this precious natural resource. 
Between 1912 and 1937, Santa Barbara sponsored more than six water reclamation 
projects, but each proved only a temporary fix for a perennial problem that only 
worsened as the city’s population grew. Below average rainfall further parched the region 
following the Second World War. In California, access to water was as much a political 
feat as an engineering one, and for more than a decade, Storke pumped associates at all 
levels of government to support the Cachuma project. Senators Carl Hayden of Arizona, 
Sheridan Downey of California, and Representatives Michael Kirwan of Ohio and Harry 
Sheppard of California were among those who heard Storke’s plea and supported the 


project." 


A massive undertaking, it required the completion of a reservoir in the Santa 
Ynez Valley and the construction of a six-mile tunnel bored through the Santa Ynez 
Mountains that surrounded the city. While fiscally conservative, Storke believed 
government functioned primarily as a police force and engineer; it should work to stifle 
unrest and to build infrastructure like dams, roads, and other public works that sustained 
the economy and allowed communities to thrive. In California, the ability to bring water 
to people was currency, and a publisher, senator or mayor who did so could claim a hand 
in forging prosperity, not only then but for all time. Completed in 1957, the reservoir 
continues to provide Santa Barbara with drinking water. Storke called the decade-long 


wrangling between federal and state officials and local residents “my life’s hardest fight.” 


but it is also his greatest legacy.” 


11 Storke, California Editor, 461-62. Hayden and Storke were classmates at Stanford University. “I 
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Warren’s help in Storke’s pet projects, such as the development of UCSB and 
Cachuma, guaranteed Storke would continue to support Warren editorially, whether the 
governor needed the support or not. Following the end of the Second World War, 
Warren’s star within the national Republican Party continued to rise and as he had with 
McAdoo, Storke threw the (admittedly limited) editorial weight of his newspaper behind 
the governor’s presidential ambitions. In 1947, a full year before the convention, the 
newspaper announced its support for Warren’s bid for the Republican presidential 
nomination. When he lost the nomination to Dewey, and became instead the Republican 
nominee for vice president, the News-Press also supported that ticket, marking the second 
time in forty-eight years the newspaper supported a Republican presidential ticket. (The 
first time was Herbert Hoover’s 1928 candidacy. Hoover had attended Stanford 
University with Storke). Storke wrote Warren following the convention, “we were a wee 
bit disappointed that the West didn’t come first and the Hudson River area second.” The 
Dewey-Warren ticket’s surprise loss to incumbent President Harry Truman led the 
publisher to lament that the convention had failed to place its best candidate at the top of 
the ticket. “Dewey was the last man that the people or the great mass of Republicans 
wanted to lead the ticket,” he concluded. “I believe political historians will agree that the 
political crime of the century, the most stupid and asinine, was committed at Philadelphia 


in June, 1948.7!" 
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In the same letter, Storke pledged his support for Warren’s presumed 1952 
presidential race, and Storke gleefully approached the possibility of his friend finally 
being at the top of the Republican ticket. Warren’s campaign asked the publisher to 
critique campaign materials. When Warren easily won the California Republican primary 
in June, the News-Press admitted editorially that it “has expressed its approval and 
support of Gov. Warren so many times that it does not have to repeat them.” But when 
Warren failed to defeat General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s bid for the nomination, the 
News-Press pulled its support for the Republican ticket and backed instead the failed 
candidacy of Illinois Governor Adlai E. Stevenson." 

Although the days of political patronage were over once Warren ascended to the 
Supreme Court, Storke’s legacy and his hold on Santa Barbara were secure. Plus, he had 
plenty of other friends in high places, but none as high as Warren. The chief justice 
became Storke’s favorite name to drop. After the Senate confirmed Warren’s 
appointment, Storke requested a photo of the chief justice in his judicial robes. Warren 
inscribed it to his “longtime friend,” Storke proudly published the picture, inscription and 
all, on the front page of his March 1, 1954, edition. As the decade progressed, the News- 
Press carried stories about the pair traveling across Europe and the chief justice’s yearly 
visits to California that invariably included a stopover in Santa Barbara as Storke’s guest. 
In 1955, a little over two years into his tenure as chief justice, Storke reverted to a role he 
had played during his friendship with McAdoo—that of press agent. When rumors began 


to circulate that ill health would force Eisenhower to retire, Warren’s name was 
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mentioned as a potential Republican candidate. A news story, distributed over the 
International News Service wire, denied Warren would make another bid for the White 
House. Storke added that he made the statement “on [Warren’s] authority.” 1% 

With a continent between them, Warren and Storke settled into a comfortable 
routine. Storke wrote Warren, and Warren occasionally called Storke, but the days of 
patronage were over, replaced instead by a relaxed, quiet friendship. In July and August 
1956, they travelled to Europe together and began calling their occasional imbibing 
“court sessions.” Warren read an early draft of Storke’s memoirs and offered editorial 
critiques; he also wrote the book’s foreword. Storke sent Warren walnuts—a Santa 
Barbara staple—for Christmas, and his letters were breezy commentaries on California 
political life, filled with flattery and comparisons between Warren and the current crop of 
state politicians, who in Storke’s estimation would never compare to his friend.'”° 

There was much to discuss. The 1950s witnessed major changes in California 
politics. Warren’s three elections as governor and his ability to win nominations of both 
parties jostled the state’s comatose Democratic Party. For nearly four decades, the 
Republican domination of California government, supported by a friendly press that 
unified northern and southern regions of the state, a strong party organization that 
produced attractive candidates, and superior financial reserves, had neutered a 
factionalized Democratic Party despite its superior registration numbers. Democratic 


impotence and cross-filing of candidates resulted in Republican domination of the 
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Democratic Party’s primaries. No one exemplified this better than Warren, who in his 
1946 re-election bid rode a wave of postwar Republican popularity and captured the 
nominations of both parties. At the beginning of Warren’s third term, grassroots 
organizations like the California League of Women Voters and the Committee to Abolish 
Crossfiling in California used the state’s initiative process to place before voters a 
constitutional amendment to end cross-filing. Legislators offered an alternative plan that 
would place party affiliation next to a candidate’s name whether he had crossfiled or not. 
Voters approved the legislative plan in 1952 and it went into practice in 1954, a year after 
Warren became chief justice. The legislative compromise had much the same effect as 
abolishment. The inclusion of affiliations on the ballot cut down on voter confusion and 
restored parties’ importance. In 1959, Democrats took advantage of a legislative majority 
and the previous year’s election of Edmund G. “Pat” Brown as governor to abolish cross- 
filing. Cross-filing was over, but its legacy resonated into the next decade and beyond." 
With a Democratic governor returned to Sacramento, Storke believed his 
command of Santa Barbara’s destiny would continue, but his relationship with Brown 
was fractious at best. Much of the publisher’s disillusionment with the new governor 
came down to patronage, and he lamented that Brown was not following the largely non- 
ideological example set by Warren. “Pat, I think you have had some poor advisors,” 
Storke wrote the governor a year into his term. “Apparently they have advised a 
California administration ‘of Democrats, by Democrats, and for Democrats, only.’ That is 


not what . . . Hiram and Earl did. . . . If I have seemed critical, I may have felt that you 
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were hurting yourself by alienating some wonderful and powerful Republicans who truly 
wanted to be your friends.”'”® 

Brown was unresponsive to Storke’s advice and his recommendations, and his 
inability to command deference as he once had incensed the old publisher. “This is not 
personal, but is in line with my continuous endeavors on behalf of . .. my community,” 
Storke fumed at Brown after a perceived slight. “And let me remind you in closing that I 
have never asked you, directly or indirectly, for anything for myself. You owe me 
nothing and I owe you nothing.” In response, the governor insinuated that Storke was 
oblivious to new political realities. “You have always spoken frankly, and I have liked 
you for it,” Brown wrote. “Sometimes, however, I feel that you do not put yourself in my 
position in reaching some of the conclusions that you have.”!”° 

By 1960, an era of California politics was over—whether Storke realized it or not. 
With the end of cross-filing, political parties in California regained their strength and the 
Democratic Party revived. For newspaper publishers, who had filled the void left in the 
absence of party machinery, the period in which they had acted—both behind closed 
doors and in the editorial pages of their newspapers—to manipulate their communities’ 
fortunes and win reciprocal political favors was also at an end. Storke’s newspaper, like 
the newspaper industry in general, no longer held the political sway it once had. Although 


the state’s press remained largely conservative, news coverage was more balanced. 


Television and radio were supplanting the role newspapers formerly had held alone, and 
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the changed media landscape pushed newspapers to be less partisan in their coverage. An 
axis between newspapers in the northern and southern halves of the state that spoke with 
a unified, conservative editorial voice no longer existed. Political parties and their 
individual members were more important than publishers’ relationships with their 
favored politicians for the first time in a half century.''® 

While Democrats found their footing in the new political environment, 
Republicans entered a period of ignominy. Warren’s 1953 resignation to become chief 
justice left a vacuum in the state party hierarchy, and unwittingly strengthened groups 
and factions which, over the course of the next decade, would target the chief justice for 


removal. The Warren Era in California politics had ended—but the era of Earl Warren as 


a national target of conservative contempt had only just begun. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
“THE SOCIETY NEEDED A SYMBOL—IT CHOSE ME” 

Ronald Reagan never thanked Earl Warren for electing him governor of 
California—but he should have. In 1953, when Warren became chief justice of the 
United States, the state Republican Party that he had dominated for more than a decade as 
governor factionalized as party members scrambled to assume control. The leadership 
vacuum caused by Warren’s absence weakened the party, allowed long-suffering 
Democrats to capitalize on the end of the cross-filing system that had denied them power 
for nearly a half century, and strengthened far-right elements that were emerging as a 
new grassroots strength in California and nationwide as well.' 

There was another, more significant, reason Reagan should have been grateful to 
Warren. A former actor and television pitchman who had never before sought public 
office, Reagan had emerged largely unscathed from the wreckage of Barry Goldwater’ s 
landslide shellacking in the 1964 presidential race and his star within the Republican 
ranks was rising. When he announced his bid for California governor in 1966, Reagan 
was the new, conservative face of a party that was positioning itself as an alternative to 
the turmoil liberalism had wrought over the preceding decade. Reagan did not have to dig 
for anarchy, and neither did voters. It was on their television screens nightly. In the two 
years preceding the governor’s race, Californians had witnessed riots in the 


predominately African-American neighborhoods of Watts in Los Angeles, and Hunter’s 
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Point in San Francisco. Campus unrest and growing anti-war sentiment at the state’s 
largest universities had pitted students against national guardsmen and administrators. 
Between 1965 and 1966, the murder rate in California increased by 14.4 percent. 
Robberies and rapes rose as well, 9 percent and 5 percent, respectively. In ascribing 
blame, Reagan and conservatives across the country pointed a collective finger at the 
nation’s highest court and at the chief justice in particular. In Warren, they found a 
symbol on which to pin responsibility for a permissive society that had devolved into 
lawlessness and disorder.” 

Reagan’s campaign penetrated conservative resentment that had stewed in 
California and across the country since Warren became chief justice. Reagan astutely 
avoided denouncing the rank-and-file membership of Americanist organizations such as 
the John Birch Society, a misstep that had cost Richard M. Nixon crucial conservative 
votes during his unsuccessful gubernatorial bid four years earlier. In a deft statement, 
Reagan said he sought support from voters “by persuading them to accept my philosophy, 
not by my accepting theirs.”? Like Goldwater had two years earlier, Reagan criticized 
founder Robert H.W. Welch but retained the support of members by not attacking them 
directly. By appealing to voters’ anxiety over the issue of crime and chaos, however, 
Reagan took a page from the JBS’ playbook. The organization had promoted a campaign 
to impeach Warren for nearly five years. Reagan broadened it, tying lawlessness to 


liberalism and liberalism to his opponent, incumbent Governor Edmund G. “Pat” Brown, 
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who—as a happy coincidence—saw himself as Warren’s ideological heir. On election 
night, Reagan won with 57.7 percent of the vote and carried all but three of California’s 
fifty-eight counties.* The resounding victory sent a clear message nationwide that a new 
voice was on the scene and provided hope for conservatives who, only two years before, 
had believed their ideology would never recover from Barry Goldwater’s loss. Reagan 
had demonstrated the political potency of the John Birch Society’s message of “law and 
order” to white, middle-class voters who feared the country was coming unhinged, partly 
thanks to Earl Warren. 

Throughout the 1950s and until Warren’s retirement in 1969, the court’s decisions 
fueled a nationwide cottage industry of criticism that reflected many conservative 
Americans’ growing anxiety. The John Birch Society organized those previously diffuse 
efforts into one national campaign that demonstrated the depth of public dissatisfaction 
about the high court. During an extraordinary sixteen-year period, the Warren Court ruled 
the constitution protected African-Americans’ right to an equal education (in Brown v. 
Board of Education and Cooper v. Aaron), a communist’s right to practice his ideology 
(in Watkins v. United States, among others) and a criminal defendant’s right to due 
process (in Gideon v. Wainwright, Mapp v. Ohio and Miranda v. Arizona). It held that 
school prayer infringed on students’ religious freedom (Engle v. Vitale and Abington 
School District v. Schempp), that the Constitution included a right to privacy (Griswold v. 
Connecticut), and laws barring interracial marriage were illegal (Loving v. Virginia). The 
court insisted that pornography enjoyed the protection of the First Amendment (Roth v. 


United States and Jacobellis v. Ohio) and ordered the reapportionment of legislative 
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districts so that population alone would determine representation, significantly enhancing 
the political power of rural districts (Baker v. Carr).° 

Warren did not forge these decisions alone, yet he personified the worst fears of 
conservatives who had decried the growth of federal government power since the New 
Deal. All of these cases challenged key tenets of a conservative ideology that had yet to 
define itself fully. Conservatives criticized the court’s actions as being antithetical to 
states’ rights, anticommunism, religious freedom, and free enterprise. Warren’s court had 
acted as a legislative body and, through judicial fiat, infringed on state autonomy. The 
court comforted minorities, criminals, pornographers, atheists and an assorted cast of 
reprobates, degenerates and perverts, who collectively harmed the country’s moral fabric. 
By the late 1960s, a period of intense social upheaval, many conservative voters had 
come to view the court’s decisions as harbingers of disorder. 

Warren believed conservative dissatisfaction with the court stemmed from its 
rulings that ended public school segregation and that severely restricted trusts and the 
ability of gas service companies to unilaterally raise rates.° The latter was wildly 
unpopular in oil-rich states such as Texas (one of the JBS’ major strongholds), Warren 
noted, but business cases lacked the emotional panache that accusations of subversion 


carried. It took little imagination to attribute all the court’s actions during Warren’s 
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tenure to the justices’ devotion to communism, and that is exactly what many Americans, 
including members of the John Birch Society, did. Since Warren joined the court, it had 
worked consciously to aid communists and their allies within the Civil Rights Movement, 
one member wrote in early 1961. “Surely,” he insisted, “Justice Warren is not operating 
so consistently in the interests of the left out of sheer coincidence.”’ Argued another: 
“Since Warren’s appointment as Chief Justice, the Supreme Court has done more to 
destroy Constitutional government in America than all of the openly communistic 
programs since [Khrushchev] vowed that he would destroy us.”® 

As the John Birch Society’s impeachment drive and its predecessors showed, 
dissatisfaction with the Supreme Court was a potentially potent political issue—if 
conservative politicians, Republicans and Democrats alike, could only tap into the 
existing anxiety. Historian George Nash argued that the Supreme Court’s decisions on 
segregation, school prayer, privacy rights, internal security and a host of other issues 
galvanized the political right during the 1950s and 1960s. During the 1930s, the court had 
been a reliably conservative body that used the prerogative of judicial review to counter 
the excesses of the New Deal. The court’ s changing composition deprived conservatives 
of their judicial champions, and the court came to exemplify all they believed was going 
wrong with the country. Nash concluded that the court exerted “a significant influence on 
the postwar conservative intellectual movement. It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
as much as any other liberals, Earl Warren, Hugo Black, William O. Douglas, and their 


colleagues helped to revitalize American conservatism.” The Warren Court, he 
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concluded, “helped polarize Left and Right. And polarization is the first step toward self- 


definition.” 


The JBS campaign to impeach Earl Warren helped strengthen this 
polarization. It was a vital element in organizing grassroots conservative resentment 
against the court because it mobilized previously diffuse efforts into an instantly 
recognizable national campaign. Although unsuccessful, the drive to remove Earl Warren 
demonstrated the political viability of targeting the Supreme Court. 

Conservative politicians learned by the end of the 1960s to use the Supreme Court 
to win votes. The John Birch Society had used it in a similar fashion—to build its 
membership rolls. When the nascent group began its impeachment drive against Warren 
in 1961, Welch aimed to penetrate the anxiety and urgency that already existed among 
many Americans about the court’s actions. Conservative authors, legislators, journalists, 
and other organizations had already laid the groundwork for what would become the 
JBS’ first and most-recognizable public relations campaign. The Cinema Education Guild 
produced one well-distributed pamphlet—a copy of which made its way into the Supreme 
Court building—featured Warren’s picture beneath block type that screamed: 
“WANTED! FOR IMPEACHMENT!” Welch built on such previous efforts. 

In announcing the JBS’ impeachment campaign in early 1961, Welch contended 
that the court was “a nest of socialists and worse. . . .We believe that the impeachment of 


Earl Warren would dramatize and crystallize the whole basic question of whether the 
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California Legislature, Twelfth Report of the Senate Factfinding Subcommittee on Un-American Activities 
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United States . .. becomes gradually transformed into a province of the worldwide Soviet 
system.” Welch instructed members to form local Impeach Earl Warren committees, to 
inundate newspapers and congressional representatives with letters, and “to avoid giving 
[the impeachment campaign] any of the aspects of an emotional binge . . . . sheer noise- 
making is no part of our goal.” !! Welch’s rhetoric was not all that different from the 
scattered groups who had preceded him in focusing their wrath on the high court; the 
difference was that when Welch asked his members to voice their opposition to the court 
and to Warren in particular, they listened, and the intensity of their responses forced the 
public and politicians alike to take notice of the determined young group. 

Impeachment was a rarely used Constitutional weapon by 1961, legal scholar 
David E. Kyvig suggested, so uncommon that most Americans had little knowledge how 
it worked or how infrequently it had been successful in the past. The United States House 
of Representatives, the body Constitutionally charged with beginning impeachment 
proceedings, had only done so thirteen times since 1788; four federal judges had been 
removed by the Senate, and four officials resigned after the effort began against them 
rather than be impeached. The House impeached only one sitting Supreme Court justice, 
but more than a hundred and fifty years had passed since Samuel Chase avoided 
conviction in 1805.'* President Andrew Johnson’s failed 1868 impeachment trial resulted 
in skepticism about the procedure’s effectiveness for removing high-profile officeholders 


such as a president or a Supreme Court justice. The JBS brought impeachment back into 
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the national spotlight after a long absence, Kyvig concluded." Nevertheless, so quixotic 


did the JBS’ campaign to impeach Warren seem to some that they suggested lynching the 


chief justice was a more operative method for his removal.'* 


Even Welch admitted his organization’s signature campaign would likely fail. 
Dislodging Warren from Washington,” Welch conceded, “could be as difficult as kicking 
Khrushchev out of the Kremlin,” but as a recruitment tool, the campaign’s effectiveness 
was without question. Prior to the Warren impeachment drive, the JBS had operated in 
relative anonymity. “Bear in mind that no one was concerned with the John Birch Society 
until we initiated this project,” a society coordinator wrote in late 1961. Warren himself 
characterized the campaign as “a public relations stunt. It was carried on . . . as a means 
of collecting funds for their organization.” Its first major public relations campaign, the 
Committee Against Summit Entanglements, aimed to discourage Eisenhower from 
attending conferences with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. Newspaper 
advertisements appeared across the country paid for by the Committee Against Summit 
Entanglements, the first of many JBS “fronts” that urged Birch ends without attaching the 


Birch name.” 


13 Kyvig, Age of Impeachment, 37. 
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The Warren “front” ended the society’s previous obscurity. Billboards began to 
dot highways and city streets entreating passers-by to “Save Our Republic—Impeach 
Earl Warren.” Visitors at the Indianapolis 500 were greeted by a similar message, as were 
motorists throughout the country, particularly in the South and in the West where the JBS 
was making the most inroads.'° The slogan appeared on bumper stickers, on buttons, and 
on banners trailed behind airplanes. In late February, members of Congress complained 
about the flood of letters they were receiving soliciting support for Warren’s removal." 
“We have a drastic situation creeping upon us right here inside our own borders,” one 
constituent wrote to Florida Senator George Smathers. “There are members of our 
Supreme Court that are working hand in hand with [communists]. . . . God help our 
country.”'® A woman in California wrote her congressman and suggested justices 
Douglas, Black, William Brennan, and Chief Justice Warren were “‘communist 
sleepers’” who were “dedicated communists who do not carry a card, but live respectable 


lives so that they can infiltrate high places in the government in order to do great 


injury.””” 
The justices themselves could not escape the ever-growing discontent with their 


performance; while Warren was the explicit target, the whole court found itself in the 


conservative crosshairs. During one of his regular trips through the Western United 
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States, Douglas happened upon an “Impeach Earl Warren” billboard outside Odessa, 


20 
”& Brennan, who 


Texas. It was, he recalled later, “one of my most depressing moments. 
maintained a lower public profile than Warren and Douglas, observed picketers outside a 
legal conference in California but was able to slip by them unnoticed. The justices also 
shared the voluminous anti-court literature among themselves. “Thanks for letting me see 
this trash,” Justice Potter Stewart told Brennan. “It’s extraordinary.” Like the 
Congressional mailroom, the Supreme Court’s post office was overrun with 
correspondence from JBS members or those who disclaimed membership but offered 
support nevertheless. “You are living on borrowed time,” one correspondent informed 
Black, “but it is never too late to change. . . . I trust we can save our country from the 
communists in spite of you and your fellow travelers.”” A letter-writer from San Marino, 
California, told Warren that he had attended a meeting—likely of a JBS chapter—where 
more than fifty citizens discussed the frightening “progress of Communism in the world 
in general and in our country in particular.” Warren’s name was mentioned, “and 
someone suggested that the country would be better off if you were removed from 
office.” The attendees offered “generous” applause at the suggestion. “It is not my 


purpose to embarrass you or to heckle you,” he concluded, “however, I do want to be 


among those who tell you that we hope your future actions on behalf of your country and 
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mine will leave no question but that you are there to protect and strengthen it.””* Other 
letters questioned why the Supreme Court seemed to counter Congressional action, 
particularly the work of the House Committee on Un-American Activities, to limit 
communism’s influence and suggested that the court advise Congress on how to phrase 
anticommunist legislation so it could pass Constitutional muster. “Almost every day, I 
read in the paper of our officials in government warning our citizens to snap out of our 
apathy toward communism before it is too late,” one writer insisted. “Then, lo and 
behold, I read a little further, and see where our Supreme Court just released some more 
communists on their so-called Constitutional rights.” He concluded: “I think I can speak 


for most of the citizens of the United States when I say: “WE HAVE SNAPPED OUT OF 





OUR APATHY ... ARE WE ALLOWED TO EXPECT THE SAME FROM OUR 





LEADERS ?”” 

As a rule, the justices did not respond to letters questioning their actions, but 
members of Congress—who answered more directly to voters—had no such luxury. 
Some members wrote Warren to ask how to respond to the growing number of inquiries 
about the court’ s actions and the demands for his removal. The chief justice 
characteristically declined to offer advice. Rather than answer individual letters, 
congressmen began to include statements of support or agreement in constituent 
newsletters. Representative Jim Corman of California’ s Twenty-Second District termed 
the mail his office received as “violent.” He went on to characterize Warren as “an honest 


and sincere jurist. . . I find his decisions sound and exceedingly fair.” Defending Warren 
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came at a cost, however. Representative Edith Green of Oregon’s Third District defended 
Warren “only to be told that I must be a communist sympathizer too.” Warren thanked 
Green, and shrugged off “criticism of the Court [as] a price one must pay for being a 
member of it.” He admitted frustration that “members of the judiciary must submit to 
criticism in silence. In these circumstances,” Warren concluded, “I have comforted 
myself with the theory of Mark Twain that a few fleas are good for any dog.” 

Warren maintained a bemused public front about the impeachment crusade and 
also said the criticism exemplified “that we have freedom of speech in our country.” He 
told one correspondent that the “Impeach Earl Warren” billboards made him nostalgic for 
his political campaigns.” The chief justice joked with a Southern law clerk that—should 
Warren fire the younger man—the clerk could go back home and run for governor of his 
state as the nominee of both parties.” When Black received a Christmas card bearing the 
greeting, “Let’s Impeach Earl Warren,” he shared it with the chief justice. “If this is the 
worst they ever say about me, I will consider myself fortunate,” Warren replied.”® The 
chief justice’s wife initially did not share his amusement, and one incident made both 
Warrens believe that perhaps the campaign against him was no laughing matter.” On 
October 29, 1963, five days after right-wing protesters in Dallas spit on United Nations 


Ambassador Adlai Stevenson and an oil executive’s wife hit him with a placard, Earl and 
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Nina Warren were met by about seventy-five picketers outside a bar association dinner 
honoring Warren in New York City. The protesters threw pamphlets and jeered at the 
couple as they entered the hall; a few ripped placards from their wooden poles and hurled 
them at the Warrens.” 

Warren smiled at the crowd as he made his way to his waiting limousine, but the 
demonstration confirmed the private view the chief justice had held for a few years that 
there were deeper, more sinister forces behind the JBS campaign against him.*! Warren’ s 
posthumous Memoirs—written when retirement had lifted the silence he had maintained 
during his tenure—revealed a deep bitterness over the drive to remove him. He said the 
JBS blamed him for “the ills of the nation, as Hitler blamed the Jews in Germany. ... 


The Society needed a symbol—it chose me.”*” 


Yet Warren could not help but wonder 
how conservatives who believed so diligently in the Constitution did not believe that all 
Americans—whether communist or African-American—deserved equal protection. In 
1964, he hung a New Yorker cartoon that parodied James McNeil Whistler’ s 
“Arrangement in Grey and Black No. 1,” better known as “Whistler’s Mother,” in his 
chambers. The elderly woman held in her hands an embroidery hoop on which she had 
stitched “Impeach Earl Warren.” Some saw the cartoon as a joke, but it was not. The 
cartoon, concluded a biographer, reminded the chief justice not of the threat of removal 


that loomed if he did not temper his decisions and those of the court, but of the 


responsibility he had to people who now saw the court as a catalyst for social justice.” 
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For many conservatives, including those who joined the John Birch Society 
largely because of its impeachment drive, Warren was a proxy. The president who 
appointed him, Dwight D. Eisenhower, had retired and could no longer be held 
responsible for putting Warren or his chief lieutenant, Brennan, on the court. But 
Eisenhower and his predecessor Franklin D. Roosevelt held ignominious places in Birch 
teachings. Eisenhower’s “modern Republicanism” that maintained and in some instances 
furthered the reach of the New Deal, and his liberal foreign aid packages and free trade 
initiatives found little support in the more conservative wing of the Republican Party.” 
Roosevelt, who had expanded the reach of government in unprecedented and 
innumerable ways to combat the effects of the Great Depression, was dead, so Americans 
could no longer force him to explain his Supreme Court picks—notably Black and 
Douglas, whom many believed continued to push a New Deal agenda by judicial fiat. 
While Warren remained the symbol of these judicial excesses, the whole court might 
shape up because of the drive to oust the chief justice. “Even though we may .. . fail, at 
least some real awakening should come to those who read of and hear at last of the 
[court’s] past actions,” one JBS member wrote in early 1961. “But more importantly, I 
should hope that it could serve as an effective way to jar Warren and his associates.... A 
‘grass-roots’ hard, word-of-mouth campaign could work . . . miracles.”* 

But criticism of Warren and his court was not confined to the grassroots. While 
some criticized Eisenhower for appointing Warren, the president was critical of himself 
for the same reason. Warren’s appointment as chief justice in October 1953 was not, as 


some critics would later suggest, political payback for the California governor shifting his 
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state’s delegation to Eisenhower at the 1952 Republican National Convention. 
Eisenhower and Warren had similarly moderate views on politics that engendered 
criticism from the same conservative factions. Both “were practical and largely 
nonideological,” Warren biographer Jim Newton noted. “Ike championed the middle 
way; Warren eschewed partisanship.” Political sensibilities bound the two men together, 
but Eisenhower genuinely liked Warren personally. As Warren entered the final year of 
his third term as governor in 1953, he indicated a desire to retire, and Eisenhower wanted 
to find a place for him in his administration—perhaps solicitor general, secretary of the 
interior, or a spot on the Supreme Court should one become available.*° 

The Supreme Court appealed to Warren, and Eisenhower told him the next 
vacancy on the court would be his, but the president had not reckoned that the first 
opening of his administration would be the center chair. Eisenhower initially waffled. 
Warren had been a county prosecutor and California’s attorney general, but he had no 
previous judicial experience, a résumé deficiency he shared with six of his fifteen 
predecessors, including John Jay, John Marshall and Roger B. Taney.” After the 
September 1953, death of Chief Justice Frederick M. Vinson, Warren pushed the 
president to fulfill his promise. “The first vacancy,” Warren told Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, “means the first vacancy.” Brownell repeated his conversation with 


Warren to Eisenhower and told the president, “We’re stuck with him, I guess.” 
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The new chief justice’s more progressive tendencies—those same characteristics 
that led President Harry S. Truman to quip that Warren was a Democrat “and didn’t know 
it”—worried the president in the early months of Warren’s tenure.” Warren joined a 
Supreme Court bitterly divided on the issue of civil rights. Unanimity on school 
desegregation and a host of other topics had eluded Vinson, whose tenure as chief justice 
saw arise in factionalism among the justices and a decline in the public’s perception of 
the court.“ Warren’ s proven record of finding compromise through affability, while solid 
attributes in a chief justice, perplexed Eisenhower. The court might force the country in a 
direction in which it was not ready to go on civil rights, and the court’s unanimous Brown 
v. Board of Education decision striking down school segregation in May 1954, confirmed 
the president’s worst fears.*! Relations between the chief justice and Eisenhower cooled 
after Brown, and as the liberal direction of the court took shape, their association 
devolved into pleasantries and little else. Eisenhower was said to remark years later that 
the “biggest damn fool mistake” he made was appointing Warren to the court.” 

The Brown decision overturned a half century of Jim Crow segregation in public 
education and laid the groundwork for other decisions over the coming decade that would 
further loosen segregation’s grip on areas such a public housing and transportation. A 
year after Brown, a second unanimous decision ordered governments in states where 
segregation persisted to integrate “with all deliberate speed.” While Eisenhower endorsed 


an almost-painfully slow civil rights agenda and Southern Democrats in Congress 
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remained recalcitrant, the court pushed forward as criticism rose that Warren and his 
colleagues were acting as legislators rather than jurists. Others saw the court’s actions as 
governed by more shadowy forces and linked its desegregation rulings to communist 
influence on the justices; indeed, the entire Civil Rights Movement was a communist 
ploy to destroy American democracy through integration. Critics pointed to the justices’ 
use of social sciences in justifying the Brown decision; that those works had been 
produced by purported socialists or unquestioned leftists only demonstrated the depth of 
the conspiracy of which the Supreme Court was a vital and willing participant. That the 
Communist Party had recruited few African Americans after the Second World War and 
had made few inroads into the growing Civil Rights Movement mattered little to these 
conspirative souls who had no doubt that the Supreme Court was capitulating to 
communists.” 

Several decisions in the 1957 term deepened the reddish pall critics saw over the 
Supreme Court’s white marble temple and made them wistful for the days before Warren 
ascended to the bench. Earlier in the decade, in Dennis v. United States, the Vinson Court 
had, in the name of national security, legitimized the anticommunist crusades of the 
Justice Department and the FBI.“ The Smith Act criminalized plotting to overthrow the 
United States government, which prosecutors said was the ultimate goal of membership 


in the Communist Party. With the sanction of the Supreme Court, the government 
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prosecuted more than 200 party members, and for all intents and purposes, the Dennis 
ruling outlawed the Communist Party in the United States.”° 

As the decade progressed, the rulings of a reconstituted court with Warren now at 
the helm as Vinson’s successor gave government agencies and anticommunists a reason 
to cry havoc. In addition to Warren’s appointment, John Marshall Harlan II replaced 
Harold Burton, a Truman appointee, on the court, and two conservative, Roosevelt- 
appointed justices, Sherman Minton and Stanley Reed, were replaced by Eisenhower 
appointees Brennan and Charles Whittaker, respectively. All of the departed justices had 
voted with the majority in Dennis; the two dissenters, Black and Douglas, remained on 
the court and still believed the First Amendment guaranteed the freedom of associate 
even with communists.“ More had changed than just the court’s composition, however. 
Although initially inclined to uphold the government in cases questioning its anti- 
subversive activities, by his second term as chief justice, Warren began to fear that the 
government posed a greater threat to the nation’s citizens than communism did. As 
California’s governor, he had pushed for employees of the state’s university system to 
sign an oath declaring their loyalty to the United States, yet he never considered those 
who declined subversives. The distinction between actual communists and those who 
valued academic freedom remained with Warren. Loyalty to one did not mean disloyalty 
to the nation as a whole, nor did he think patriotism trumped all other values. Indeed, he 
believed patriotism a convenient excuse for many in power to curtail individual freedoms 


in the name of national security. Warren’s record on civil liberties would forever be 
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blighted by his actions as California’s attorney general, when, in the early days of the 
Second World War, he ordered the relocation and internment of Japanese-Americans. 
While he later said he regretted the action, he added “I consoled myself with the thought 
that [removal] was occasioned by my obligation to keep the security of the state.” As 
chief justice, however, he emphasized that in the absence of declared war, government 
had a far less compelling interest to restrict expressions of ideology and free thought. As 
he watched the actions of Senator Joseph McCarthy and those of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, he began to see his role as extending constitutional rights to 
those who would otherwise have no refuge from persecution.” Writing in Fortune 
magazine in 1955, Warren decried hysteria, whether aimed at a particular race or a 
political philosophy. The Constitution, “exists for the individual as well as for the nation. 
... In the present struggle between our world and communism, the temptation to initiate 
totalitarian security methods is a subtle temptation that must be resisted day to day, for it 
will be with us as long as totalitarianism.”** 

Changes in the court’s membership allowed Warren lobby his colleagues to put 
these sentiments into action. Between the 1955 and 1957 terms, it became obvious to 
critics that changes were afoot in the court’s direction as it chipped away at 
anticommunist prosecutions on the state and federal levels. The court issued fifteen 
rulings in a fifteen-month period that protected the criminal rights of alleged communists 


: e è x š 49 
and restricted methods used by federal investigators to uncover communist subversion. 
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Jencks v. United States required that the Federal Bureau of Investigation open its files 
when evidence in them might be used to defend suspected communists.” Eisenhower, 
Attorney General Brownell and FBI director J. Edgar Hoover denounced the court’s 
actions; other court critics cited the opinion of the sole dissenter, Justice Tom C. Clark, 
who said the ruling gave communists “a Roman Holiday for rummaging through 


»5! But for those like Hoover 


confidential information as well as vital national secrets. 
who fixated on and often exaggerated the communist threat, the worst was yet to come. 
In four separate rulings issued Monday, June 17, 1957, the court severely limited federal 
and state investigatory power into communist organizations, and, as one historian noted, 
“put a legal nail in the coffin of McCarthyism.” 

For critics, the four decisions handed down the day that Hoover labelled “Red 
Monday” deepened the court’s complicity in the communist conspiracy. Yates v. United 
States overturned the Smith Act convictions of fourteen Communist Party leaders and 
extended First Amendment protections to radical speech. Watkins v. United States limited 
HUAC’s ability to require witnesses who professed links to the Communist Party to 
name associates. Sweezy v. New Hampshire protected the right of professors to discuss 
communism with their students, and Service v. Dulles protected federal employees from 
dismissal without definitive proof of disloyalty.” Collectively, the cases made 


government-led ideological persecutions more difficult, but they did little to quell 


anticommunist hysteria. If anything, by delegitimizing official anticommunist efforts, the 
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decisions spawned grassroots activities against the court that hysterically placed the 
justices at the center of a global communist plot. What would result from such fear, in the 
heated Cold War climate, was anyone’s guess. A Montana newspaper warned: “It is such 
conditions as these, where the courts make so many rules that justice is unable to function 
because of the maze in which it is caught, that leads to vigilante organizations and 
lynching parties because the public must protect itself from the criminal element.” 
Within days of the “Red Monday” decisions, the nation’s newspapers featured letters 
demanding the court’s impeachment, and the New York Daily News printed a story 
recalling failed impeachment proceedings against Justice Samuel Chase in 1805. “So, 
Chase got away with his misconduct. But the fact remains that Congress finally called 
him on it, and his impeachment made him a sadder, wiser and more cautious man.” The 
newspaper concluded: “It seems unnecessary to point out the moral of all this to present- 
day Americans.” Indeed, the justices themselves could not escape public threats of 
recrimination. “What is wrong with our so-called Supreme Court?” a resident of Tyler, 
Texas, asked Black in a telegram. “Answer is we need a new Supreme Court.” 
Something—anything—had to be done. While members of Congress began to 
openly discuss impeachment proceedings against the court, others suggested ways to curb 
the justices’ power. Senator James O. Eastland of Mississippi, whose animus toward 
Warren began with the Brown decision and never abated, proposed a constitutional 


amendment that would require the Senate to reconfirm justices every four years rather 


than allowing them to serve for life without assessments of their performances. Eastland 


“Will the Vigilantes Return?” Livingston (Montana) Enterprise, November 30, 1957, in Supreme Court, 
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later suggested—in an argument repeated continuously by anti-court advocates—that six 
Supreme Court justices had voted more than half of the time in support of communist 
defendants. What formula he used to determine that was not clear, but it mattered little to 
those who ascribed wholeheartedly to the notion that the court was dangerous.”° Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina pushed for the wholesale impeachment of the court, 
and several House members also proposed scrapping the entire bench and starting 
anew.” “Who is exerting influence on members of the Supreme Court?” asked 
Representative George Andrews of Alabama. “How many left-wing and red-bossed legal 
experts have been planted on the staff of the Court? How many of the men who actually 
write the opinions of the judges have communist leanings of hold membership in the 
party?” The FBI began looking into the background of Supreme Court law clerks, while 
one letter writer suggested the bureau investigate whether communists had slipped the 
justices tranquilizers.” 

Criticism came from within the legal community as well. Clarence Manion, dean 


of the Notre Dame law school and future founding member of the John Birch Society, 


said in a nationwide radio broadcast that the court’s “‘strictest construction of 
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; f 5 f š : 60 
constitutional safeguards is reserved for communists and communist sympathizers.” 


The president of the National Association of Attorneys General said the court’s decisions 
“set the United States back twenty-five years in its attempt to make certain that those 
loyal to a foreign power cannot create another Trojan horse here.” When the head of the 
American Bar Association’s anticommunism committee suggested that Congress “gird 
our country in defense of communist infiltration and aggression” and introduce 
legislation that would counteract the Supreme Court’s rulings, Warren quietly resigned 
from the ABA.” Even a former member of the court decried its actions. Retired Justice 
Stanley Reed, who left the bench in early 1957, reminded a California law conference 
audience that Congress could—and should—countermand the court’s actions 
legislatively if its decisions were “wrong.” 

The criticism of the court continued into the next year, and 1958 marked the 
beginning of an intensified period of reproach that would culminate with the start of the 
John Birch Society’s impeachment drive against Warren three years later. In early 1958, 
Eastland, chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and Senator William E. Jenner of 
Indiana held a series of public hearings in which members of patriotic groups—but no 
constitutional scholars—testified about the implications of the court’s “pro-communist” 
rulings. The previous year, Jenner had introduced a bill that would limit the court’s 
jurisdiction in cases dealing with national security. The measure and a similar one he 


later sponsored failed, but Jenner discovered there was little political fallout for standing 
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firm against communists and their allies on the Supreme Court. He received a letter from 
a South Carolina woman praising his efforts to curb the court’s power. “It is the enemy 
within,” she wrote. “It is a far greater menace to this Republic, our traditional liberties 
and our national security than our moral enemy, Communist Russia, whose interests it 
serves so faithfully. . . . It is the United States Subversive Court—not the United States 


Supreme Court.” 


Regardless of congressional failure to do more than grandstand and 
fume about the court’s actions, each new utterance from detractors added to a growing 
literature that fueled grassroots critics’ demands for either removing the justices or 
stripping them of their power. 

The first five years of Warren’s tenure as chief justice provided the court’s critics 
with plenty of ammunition, and grassroots detractors looked to official—and more than a 
few unofficial—sources to provide fodder for their outrage. Copies of the Congressional 
Record, from which some members of Congress pulled their own anti-court statements 
and distributed to constituents in pamphlet form, made the rounds among the disparate 
patriotic groups that saw the court as an impediment to capitalism, limited government, 
and national security. Regardless of the group, which by 1958 came to include 
organizations with names such as the Defenders of the American Constitution, the 
Christian Nationalist Crusade, the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, the Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, and the Women’s Patriotic Conference, newsletters, 
pamphlets, clippings from conservative commentators’ columns, and statements by 
myriad critics were a unifying and edifying factor. If impeachment was a far-fetched 


goal, educating the public about the court’s role in the American system of government 
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and sharing information, whether faulty or biased or just plain wrong, was a far greater 
result of the growing conservative dissatisfaction with the Supreme Court’s actions. As 
more terms passed, and as the court ruled on cases limiting school prayer, enforcing 
integration, relaxing restrictions on pornography, implementing reapportionment, and 
insisting that the Constitution guaranteed a right to privacy, this literature grew alongside 
conservatives’ ire.°° 

By the time the John Birch Society launched its impeachment drive in 1961, 
Welch pointed his members to eight years of documentation he said would illustrate the 
court’s subversion. The JBS placed many of these publications in its public reading 
rooms and recommended them on the society’s approved reading list. Welch considered 
the most essential entry on his list to be the Constitution, which he demanded members 
“read and reread.” Doing so “will enable you to make a monkey out of anyone spouting 
either part of the current Liberal line that the Constitution is what the Supreme Court says 
it is, or that a Supreme Court decision is necessarily the law of the land.” Also included 
on the society’s list were a ten-part series that appeared in Human Events, articles from 
the National Review, a six-part editorial series from the Indianapolis Star, publications of 
the American Legion and transcripts from Clarence Manion’s weekly “Manion Forum 
Network” radio broadcasts. Broadcasts by Manion, who was among the JBS’ founding 
members, were particularly important to disseminating JBS ideals and countering what 
Welch perceived as a media conspiracy against the organization. So, too were radio 


reports by retired FBI agent Dan Smoot, who, although not a JBS member, aligned his 
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anticommunist and anti-Supreme Court pronouncements closely with the group’s 
principles. Welch placed a two-part series Smoot published in his newsletter among the 
titles he recommended members read. Copies of Smoot’s report made their way into the 
chambers of several Supreme Court justices as did copies of anticommunist New Orleans 
publisher Kent Courtney’s pamphlet “Tax Fax for Americans” that listed the justices’ 
purported pro-communist voting records.” 

In 1958, Rosalie M. Gordon published Nine Men against America. The book 
codified the right’s complaints against the Warren Court and served as the basis for the 
grassroots criticism that would come later, including from the JBS. Gordon was 
conservative author John T. Flynn’s secretary for three decades before starting her own 
career as a commentator. Flynn’s writings on socialism’s global threat and the erosion of 
the federal-state relationship in the United States found an audience among conservatives, 
and the JBS placed his books on its recommended reading list. Gordon’s earlier 
writings critical of the United Nations, the state of American education, and American- 
Soviet peace conferences similarly resonated with the political right.” Her Nine Men 


against America catalogued conservative arguments about the overreaching role the 
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Supreme Court had assumed in American life, and she too found a place in the JBS’ 
library of recommended sources. 

Readers who had studied the individual attacks on the Supreme Court over the 
preceding five years found little new in Nine Men against America. The importance of 
Gordon’s book was that it catalogued for the first time in one volume the Warren Court’s 
impeachable sins. It charged Eisenhower’s Supreme Court appointees—particularly 
Warren and Brennan— with “solicitude for communists and criminals” and insisted the 
court’s desegregation and internal security decisions were in lockstep with communism’s 
ultimate goal to collectivize American society. The desegregation rulings gave “the 
socialist revolutionaries in America... what they want—the opening wedge for complete 
control of education by the central government.” The 1957 “Red Monday” decisions had, 
under the guise of civil liberties, emboldened communists and endangered the nation. 
“Hardly a week went by during the spring 1957 session . . . that a new crack was not 
hammered into the wall we had raised against the communist conspiracy,” Gordon 
lamented. “Through these cracks, the communist termites are now happily swarming.” ”° 

Gordon ended her indictment with a call to action. She repeated the many failed 
proposals made by members of Congress and commentators to limit justices’ terms; to 
evaluate their performances before reconfirmation; to require members of the court to 
have a decade of judicial experience; and to strip the president of the power to appoint all 
federal judges, including Supreme Court members. To protect the Constitution, Gordon 
ironically encouraged citizens to advocate radical alterations to the document. Yet “the 


overwhelming urgency” of the communist threat required action. “You can sit back in 
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complacent despair and say: ‘Oh, what’s the use. Congress pays no attention to what we 
want,” she chided. “If you do, you have no one to blame but yourself if the Supreme 
Court continues to ride roughshod over your liberties.” She concluded: “But if you and 
enough other Americans demand that Congress rescue from the nine usurpers on the 
bench the tattered charter of freedom, repair it, and restore it to the people, you will be 
amazed at how quickly the demand will bring action.””' 

Nine Men against America was the blueprint for the John Birch Society’s drive 
against Warren, although the book stopped short an explicit demand for the court’s 
removal. “The impeachment process . . . is a long, difficult, and cumbersome one,” 


272 Eor much of the 


Gordon explained. “Yet it is well for us to remember that it is there. 
conservative community, the difficulty in impeachment precluded its use. Even senators 
like Thurmond and Eastland, who regularly beat the drum for punishing the court for its 
desegregation and national security decisions, admitted removal was unlikely. Yet for 
members of the John Birch Society, improbability only fueled their determination; the 
struggle would make victory all the more sweet. Naysayers realized their resolve early in 
the JBS’ impeachment drive. When conservative syndicated columnist George Sokolsky 
doubted—correctly as it turned out—that a grassroots movement to impeach Warren 
could succeed, Welch instructed his growing membership to inundate the writer with 
appeals for him to reconsider. “No matter what can be said about Earl Warren,” Sokolsky 
wrote, “it cannot be said that he has been corrupt . . . or that he has been subversive. . . . 


9973 


Therefore, to talk of impeachment is nonsense.” ~ Welch dismissed the columnist’ s 


lecture as a “complete and blatant distortion” of the impeachment movement and 
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countered that the movement could “snowball to the point where it showed the real 
sentiments of a majority of the American people in an unmistakable fashion.””* 
Sokolsky’s contempt for the impeachment drive puzzled Welch. Friends called the 
columnist “the high priest of anti-Communism,” and he became known in the 1950s for 
his ardent defense of Senator Joseph McCarthy.” After the Supreme Court’s “Red 
Monday” decisions in 1957, Sokolsky said in a radio broadcast that the rulings “can only 
lead to anarchy” because “they imperil the United States.” Sokolsky considered the court 


“a political rather than a judicial organ of government.””° 


But Sokolsky’s column was an 
attack on the JBS’s impeachment crusade, not a reversal of his previous criticism of the 
court; Welch did not see it that way at all and told his membership to work to change the 
columnist’s mind. “We need George Sokolsky on our side in this particular fight,” Welch 
conceded. “And we think all it will take to win him as an active supporter will be to 
prove that we are not just a few excited people with an ‘angry fancy,’ making a futile 
gesture.” ” 

Between his syndicated column and weekly radio commentary, Sokolsky’s views 
reached millions of Americans weekly. Facing a dearth of press support from much of the 
nation’s media, Welch and the JBS could not abide a conservative columnist’s dismissal 
of the organization’s signature campaign, particularly when it was designed to gain the 


group support and the spotlight. By 1961, James Jackson Kilpatrick, the segregationist 


editor of the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, had built a regional following for his columns 
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and editorials resurrecting the doctrine of interposition to resist the Supreme Court’s 
mandate to integrate Southern schools.” While his reach was smaller than Sokolsky’s, 
Welch similarly considered his support vital to the JBS’ impeachment drive. Kilpatrick 
was a logical recruit. He believed the Warren Court, in the Brown decision and numerous 
others, intended to restrict the power of state governments to regulate their educational 
systems or investigate the communist threat. The doctrine of interposition was an 
historical declaration of the power of states to nullify federal actions as they saw fit; 
suggested first by Thomas Jefferson and James Madison in their Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions, it had been John C. Calhoun’s argument to disregard federal tariffs in South 
Carolina in the 1830s. Although the Civil War had altered forever the relationship 
between the states and the federal government, Kilpatrick believed interposition right and 
courts wrong.” “In a fit of wishful thinking,” one historian wrote, Kilpatrick, “simply 


80 His outrage over the Supreme Court’s rulings 


ignored the impact of the Civil War. 
made him a voice against integration but appealed to the emerging conservative 
movement. Welch wanted his support. 


Welch placed Kilpatrick’s dissertation on the doctrine of interposition, The 


Sovereign States, on the JBS’ recommended reading list. The book railed against the 
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court’s “usurpations” and the “deification of the federal government and the steady 
stultification of the states.” Government, he argued, “was less evil when it is closest to 
the people.”*' Such conclusions might have come directly from the JBS’ Blue Book, and 
the society’s hierarchy praised Kilpatrick’s interposition stance as “courageous” and 
“thrilling.” Clarence Manion, a founding member of the society’s national council, told 
his nationwide radio audience that the editor’s views counterattacked the “federal 
invasion of the long standing constitutional prerogative” of state autonomy. Kilpatrick 
was not a member of the JBS, but his views and associations with many of the JBS 
leadership made him, if nothing else, a very close relative.” Although praise from Birch 
leaders like Manion and Welch certainly widened his audience and his reputation as a 
leader of the emergent conservative movement, Kilpatrick, like Sokolsky, would not lend 
his support to the group’s signature program. 

Welch was determined to show through sheer volume his organization’s resolve. 
At the same time he urged members to write Sokolsky for support, he told them to send 
similar letters to Kilpatrick.® Kilpatrick considered the society something of a punch 
line—he called them “idiots” and their Warren impeachment campaign “hairbrained”— 
until bags and bags of letters appeared for more than three months at his Richmond 
office. “By God,” he exclaimed to William F. Buckley Jr., publisher of the National 
Review to which Kilpatrick was a contributor, “the first 20 or 30 I answered. . . . The next 


100 we answered with a mimeographed reply. The next 400 we simply filed. I am not 
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even sure my Girl Friday is opening the damned things now. This has been the most 
incredibly disciplined pressure group ever to come my way, and we are frankly a little 


stunned by i 


But Kilpatrick would not support the movement, even though his 
writings had helped inspire it. 

Kilpatrick’s writings against the court had helped fuel conservative resentment of 
the justices’ rulings. Now, as he faced a grassroots push to remove Warren, the most he 
would do, he told one JBS member, was not denounce as futile the Warren impeachment 
drive as Sokolsky had. Kilpatrick admitted the effort, despite its impracticality, might 
serve some useful purpose. “I doubt if any editor in the country has been more critical of 
Warren than I have been these past six or seven years,” he told one correspondent. “He 
was a miserable choice for the court, and I wish very much that he would get off it. I 
don’t believe the society’s effort to impeach Warren will get anywhere, and it may 
succeed only in getting his back up—he is a stubborn man—-so that he will not retire any 
time soon. But the venture obviously provides an escape valve for some deeply held 
feelings about the court.” To another, Kilpatrick wrote, “There may be a certain value in 
badgering this old fathead just for the sake of badgering him.”*° 

While the letters Kilpatrick received burdened him and his office staff in 1961, 
they revealed anxiety and anger over the implications of the Warren Court’s actions, and 
an urgent desire to do something—anything—to counter them. The letters voiced the 


concerns of average in a way that no billboard or banner could; they also demonstrated 


people’s willingness to admit JBS membership, which contradicted claims by critics that 
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the organization operated in various levels of secrecy. Some offered patriotic 
justifications for advocating Warren’s removal. “I intend to take the long march to 
Washington and unpack the Supreme Court by the method given to me by the 
Constitution,” one letter writer stated. “I will march with other soldiers and cut the enemy 
supply lines by impeaching the Chief Justice. ... I am going to leave Valley Forge 
behind and strike a blow at foreign mercenaries.” In addition to militaristic fervor, the 
letters revealed a deep civic understanding and Constitutional knowledge, but also the 
conspiratorial thought that scholars have historically highlighted in their studies of the 
JBS. “We are losing, sir,” wrote one. “Our Supreme Court is now in a state of paralysis 
heading for the ultimate Soviet Global Conquest.” Others were more reasonable in their 
motivations and in estimating their chances of success. “The more I dig into this Warren 
mess, the more I feel we have a chance. Believe me, we are not naive enough to think this 
is an easy task. Most of us know what is in store, but with the good Lord’s help and Mr. 
Warren’s record, we, at least, have a fighting chance.”*° 

Repeating the arguments posed by the anti-court literature circulated during much 
of the preceding decade, these grassroots critics displayed an enthusiasm for their 
improbable task that even a naysayer like Kilpatrick could not deny or ignore. “No cause 
is hopeless if it is right,” one correspondent concluded. Wrote a couple from Houston: “If 
we don’t succeed, we feel that when it’s all over, he’Il know he’s been under siege, and 
perhaps conduct himself accordingly. . . . For our country, we’ ve got to succeed.” A 
veterinarian in South Carolina wrote to Kilpatrick and noted it was after 2 a.m. He had 


been awake since the previous morning. “I have the interest and the willingness to spend 
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late hours doing my John Birch homework,” he explained. “Our effort is growing daily— 


no hourly—and we will succeed!” He continued: “You will hear from many people who 





work harder than I and have less, but all are willing and able and want to see Earl Warren 
impeached—for the sake of the United States of America, not for the sake of our personal 
selves.”*’ 

To these letter writers, the campaign to impeach Warren was at once an act of 
patriotism, a response to a national emergency, an alarm to awaken fellow citizens, and a 
movement to correct a mistake in placing Warren on the bench in the first place. Martial 
imagery was common. “What the founders gave to us, we MUST defend,” insisted one. 
“The enemy within is more dangerous [than] the enemy without.” The Warren Court had 
placed the country, “almost within the cruel grasp of arch fiends,” wrote one woman who 
said she was writing all members of Congress to “to save America for God and children.” 
She concluded: “We do not have too much time as the hour is late. We do not have too 
much help as our beloved people have been brainwashed and misled and are helping the 
enemy unintentionally.” A Nashville attorney described impeachment as a revolution. 
“When the Executive and the Judicial branches of government become partners in a 
conspiracy to subjugate the only voice that the people have—the Legislative—then the 
people themselves are the only power left to restore the proper balance.” It was a 
characterization repeated by letter writers time and again. The country, wrote one, was 


engaged in “World War III,” while another concluded: “It is now a battle to the death.”** 
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Letter writers’ arguments about Warren’s fitness or constitutional doctrines often 
devolved into name calling, the sort of misplaced effort Kilpatrick had worried the JBS’ 
impeachment campaign would inspire. One letter described the chief justice as a 
“prostitute.” Another portrayed Warren as “the quarterback or field general for that 
infamous conspiracy which openly threatens our destruction. Sure, he may not be an 
actual communist, but he serves their cause and purpose better than a dedicated card 
carrier.” He was “anti-American,” concluded another, while one man described the chief 
justice “a treasonous and traitorous individual,” for whom the best “method of removal 
would be HANGING!” Warren, concluded another writer, was among the “fools and 
incompetents who have [led] this country . . . from one Cold War disaster to another. To 
give such a fool the power Warren has is like placing an alcoholic in command of an 
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aircraft carrier.””” Kilpatrick thought such characterizations were counterproductive, a 


view he shared with some in the JBS hierarchy who worried by the end of 1961 that the 
impeachment campaign was a distraction. While the attention the campaign drew had 
infused the organization’s ranks with new members, a backlash from the media and the 
public had damaged its reputation. “Since the drive to impeach Earl Warren has met with 
so much resistance, criticism and ridicule,” wrote national council member Granville 
Knight in September, “shall we soft pedal this drive or stop it altogether?” Welch replied 


that had no intention of backing down. Neither did his detractors.” 


8° H.J. Sbiski to GS, March 11, 1961, folder 5, box 1; Edgar S. Anderson to GS, March 10, 1961, folder 2, 
box 1; George Richardson to GS, February 18, 1961, folder 3, box 1; and Vera Tudor to GS, February 12, 
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While letters overwhelmed Kilpatrick in Virginia, across the country in 
California, Santa Barbara News-Press publisher Thomas M. Storke seemingly gained 
strength, and grew more determined in his fight against the JBS, from the daily anti- 
Warren mail. Storke received one such note that urged him to “wake up before [it is] too 
late. Your friend, the Chief Justice, may be honestly misled—many brilliant men have 
been.” The unsigned letter warned Storke that “the communists have taken advantage of 
us—they are too smart for us—they planned way back to destroy us and our form of 
government and are succeeding all down the line.” Storke had grown increasingly 
irritable with such attacks on Warren, Eisenhower, and other government officials. The 
publisher’s power in Santa Barbara depended on his ability to win favors from leaders; he 
therefore likened attacks on them with attacks on his own prestige and legacy. “Out 
West,” he wrote one John Birch Society member in 1961, “we respect the office of the 
President of the United States. I can assure you, had Welch lived in the West when I was 
a young man and was so disrespectful of our President and our Supreme Court, I might 
have helped in applying a dose of tar and feathers.””' 

Three years earlier, as groups nationally began to paint the Supreme Court under 
Warren’s leadership as subversive, the Santa Barbara publisher began receiving 
pamphlets calling for the chief justice’s removal. “I haven’t taken the trouble to read 
other than the first page,” he told Warren, “but may I ask you what, if anything, I can do 
to stop this kind of blackmail going through the mails?” Warren replied that he too had 


seen the pamphlet, which “like all other scurrilous literature, should be dignified in no 





°l! Undated note to TMS, folder “John Birch Society,” carton 2; and TMS to Mary Jean Harder, April 10, 
1961, folder “JBS request for materials, H-J,” carton 2, both in Thomas More Storke Papers, BANC MSS 
73/72 c, Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley [hereafter cited as TMS Papers, Berkeley]. 
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other way but by consignment to the wastebasket.” By the spring of 1961, however, 
Storke had “reached a boiling point.” °” 

The previously disparate groups that had made attacking the Supreme Court into 
an industry were given a face and a national profile when the John Birch Society made 
Watren’s removal its primary goal. Storke considered Warren one of the two best 
governors in California history, and he and Warren had been friends for nearly two 
decades. These attacks on him and on officeholders amounted to sacrilege. “Earl,” he told 
Warren, “I am going to take them on.” Yet Storke’s defense of the chief justice in his 
newspaper assumed a strangely muted quality. Initially, it attacked the JBS editorially 
and reported on its activities locally and nationally, but the paper largely kept Warren’s 
name out of its coverage. Storke’s initial defense of his friend was simply to remove the 
chief justice from the equation; the old publisher seemed reticent to sully his friend’s 
name by printing it alongside that of the JBS. Warren, who declined to comment 
publically on the JBS, privately approved Storke’s anti-Birch crusade. “As far as I can 
see there isn’t much that can be done except to smoke them out a little as you are doing,” 
Warren wrote. “I am more than ever amazed how some people can in the name of 
freedom advocate totalitarian measures to accomplish their purposes.” 

While Warren never engaged in any explicit public rebuttal of the John Birch 


Society’s allegations against him and the court, Storke assumed, as he had in the past, the 


role of mouthpiece for the cloistered chief justice. The publisher used his private 


TMS to EW, September 3, 1958; and EW to TMS, September 22, 1958, both in folder “Chief Justice 
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correspondence with Warren as ammunition against the society, often without the chief 
justice’s approval. Warren never scolded his friend for this breach, nor did he stop 
revealing his thoughts about the JBS. Storke took this as implicit approval. The JBS, 
Warren wrote Storke, “is launching this kind of an attack as a screen for other interests . . 
. . With these people, I am sure the real reason for the attack is not because of the 
communist menace but because of our segregation, anti-trust and natural gas cases. A 
direct attack on those would not be popular, but it is still possible to get an audience when 
anyone is called a communist.” Storke filed Warren’s letter away, but the following 
month, a stopover by JBS founder Robert Welch gave the publisher reason to use 
Warren’s thinking. 

In April, Welch visited Santa Barbara as part of a national tour to counter 
negative press portrayals of the society. Storke’s unrelenting attacks on the society drew 
Welch to Santa Barbara, the smallest city on his two-week trip. Speaking at a local high 
school, Welch was asked by an audience member why the JBS had targeted Warren for 
removal. “I don’t like him,” Welch answered curtly. The response drew boos from the 
audience and editorial criticism from the News-Press. Welch’s reply also gave the 
newspaper an opening to reveal the chief justice’s feelings about the JBS’ campaign 
against him but to disguise them as its own. “The question arises,” the newspaper asked, 
“whether Welch, in leading the attacks on the chief justice of the United States, is acting 
just out of the personal bitterness and malice he expressed of whether he is being used by 


other interests that cannot come out directly against Earl Warren.” In sending a copy of 





%4 Ibid. Warren is referring to the court’s decision in Klor’s Inc. v. Broadway-Hale Stores Inc., 359 U.S. 
207 (1959); United Gas Pipe Line Co. v. Mobile Gas Service Corp., 350 U.S. 332 (1958); and United Gas 
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the editorial to Warren, Storke noted, “You may recognize the thinking which is 
disclosed in this editorial.””” 

After Welch departed Santa Barbara, the newspaper again largely removed 
Warren’s name from its coverage of the society as Storke assumed a larger national role 
in fighting the organization’s growth and influence. But in August, the JBS gave Storke 
the opportunity to cement his ever-growing national reputation when it announced a 
contest for the best essay on “grounds for impeachment of Supreme Court Justice [sic] 
Earl Warren.” Welch, in a speech in Tulsa, Oklahoma, said the first prize was $1,000 and 
the contest was opened to college undergraduates who were interested in exploring “acts 


of subversion.””° 


The same week, Storke announced an essay contest of his own on the 
issue of character assassination. “A serious public issue, with both legal and psychiatric 
implications, has been raised by organized attacks on the integrity and patriotism of 
distinguished American citizens,” Storke said in his newspaper’s announcement of the 
contest, which he opened to psychiatry and law students or practitioners in either field. 
Dutifully, Storke relayed word of the contest to Warren, who replied that he had 
encouraged his family to enter the JBS’s contest “because they know better than anyone 
else what my shortcomings are. I don’t know whether any of them have done it or not, 


but if they haven’t they might be losing some easy money.””” 
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Yet Storke was not the only person to defend Warren, nor was his newspaper the 
only one to come to the chief justice’s aid. Even before the JBS took up its anti-Warren 
drive, publications and people around the country had defended the Supreme Court 
against charges of subversion. In 1956, after Senators James O. Eastland and Joseph 
McCarthy alleged that the Warren Court’s decisions aided communists, Collier’s 
magazine warned critics that “the mud will wash off without leaving a stain” on the chief 
justice, but that would it would likely splatter them instead. Two years later, in the wake 
of the Red Monday decisions and persistent demands for congressional action to curb the 
court’s powers, the American Jewish Congress noted, as Warren later did, a definite link 
between critics of the court’s internal security decisions and its earlier desegregation 
rulings. The organization praised the court and noted that “during 1958, the only 
significant gains in the civil rights area were those made in the courts.” It urged the court 
to remain firm despite growing official and grassroots criticism of its actions.” After the 
JBS announced its Warren campaign, the New York Times opined that if the chief justice 
had moved the country toward a democracy rather than a republic, as the JBS charged, 
then he “belongs in the society of James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Henry David 
Thoreau, Walt Whitman, John Locke, Alexis de Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill, Lord 
Bryce and others.” The Times ended its editorial by asking “Can we impeach Lincoln?” 
In 1961, Solicitor General Archibald Cox told a meeting of the American Bar 
Association—which had been among the court’s most persistent critics—that critics 


merely confirmed that the Warren Court was doing its job. “The stupid attacks upon 
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Chief Justice Warren and his associates . . . are hardly as virulent as the shafts which 
were loosed against John Marshall.” However, Cox concluded, “[One] must mark the line 
between criticism of decisions and attacks upon the integrity of the justices ....To 
disregard this line, however fine it sometimes seems, and thereby to attack the rule of 
law, is a gross disservice to the nation.” The Christian Science Monitor similarly found 
the JBS’ reasoning for impeaching Warren faulty; the chief justice had not acted alone, a 
columnist wrote, but in concert with at least four other justices. “Are these men, and the 
three presidents who appointed them, and the senators who voted overwhelmingly for 
their confirmation, the members of the Congress and the bar who all urged their 
appointment, all communists or communist sympathizers and dupes?” he asked. “The 
prospect is unthinkable.” 

Other defenders were equally as incredulous. United States Senator Thomas H. 
Kuchel (pronounced KEEK-uhl) of California was among those who could not fathom 
the attacks on the chief justice. As with Storke, friendship and loyalty played definite 
roles in Kuchel’s defense of Warren. In January 1953, after Richard M. Nixon resigned 
from the Senate to become Eisenhower’s vice president, Governor Warren appointed 
Kuchel, then California’s Republican comptroller, to fill the unexpired term. Kuchel 
venerated Warren and said his own socially progressive political philosophy rested on 


“the Earl Warren side of the street.” Kuchel’s unapologetic compromises with 
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Democrats damned him as a “liberal,” a mantel he wore proudly but that made him a 
target for conservative groups such as the John Birch Society. 

Ignoring Kuchel’s staunch anticommunism, the JBS cited the senator’s refusal to 
take seriously its claims of internal subversion as evidence he was a communist 
sympathizer. Kuchel certainly did not redeem himself in their eyes when he took to the 
Senate floor in March 1961 to condemn the society’s attacks on Eisenhower and on his 
mentor Warren. “Good God!” he exclaimed, “Should the American people and the 
American government let that kind of vile spleen be poured” upon the public?” Kuchel’s 
condemnation of the JBS and his defense of Warren found favor in California’s press, but 
the organization began to work against the senator’s re-election then still a year away. 
Storke advised Kuchel to “give them all the rope you can, but strengthen your support 
and loyalty to Earl.” Kuchel assured Storke he did not need to be reminded that he owed 
his political career to Warren’s largess. “I must say that I am proud of the enemies I have 
made. Had I not attacked the John Birch Society in the Senate, I would have felt 
unclean.””!”! 

Kuchel continued to defend Warren by attacking the JBS; his speeches in the 
Senate and back home in California assumed a similar tactic to Storke’s News-Press. He 
simply left Warren out, erasing the possibility that the chief justice’s name would appear 
in the press alongside that of the organization that made his removal its paramount 


objective. Speaking on the floor of the Senate in May 1963, Kuchel labeled the JBS as 
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among “fright peddlers” who flooded Congressional offices with paranoiac, hysterical 
mail only to assume that representatives and senators who ignored their theories were 
disloyal. The speech was something of a valedictory for Kuchel, who the previous year 
had turned back far right efforts to unseat him, but it also served to place the moderate 
senator squarely in the sights of the same groups he now labelled as “downright un- 
American. For they are doing a devil’s work far better than communists themselves could 
do.” He concluded: “I shall always fight the big lie, the smear, witch hunts, anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Semitism, racism of any kind—which are not the hallmarks of 
conservatism, but are the trademarks of communism and fascism.” 

As sweeping as Kuchel’s denunciation of the far right was, it was also simplistic. 
The anticommunist manifestos that filled his mail daily reflected the views of a fraction 
of conservatives. Far more labored at the grassroots level to counter not only feared 
communist subversion but also evidence of encroaching government power. A 
constituent from Santa Barbara warned Kuchel during his 1962 re-election bid that he 
seemed unaware of the changes such organizations were enacting at the grassroots level. 
As the John Birch Society and other groups gave conservative activists a voice and a 
means to enact political change, unresponsive politicians would be the first to feel their 
growing influence. “I suggest you spend your time boosting for Republican principles 
like private enterprise, fiscal responsibility, a balanced budget, a reduction in taxes, and 
justice for both business and labor,” the voter told Kuchel, concluding: “Millions of 


independent as well as Republican voters are uneasy and frightened by the rapid strides 
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this country is taking toward socialism.” !° At the center of this fear, this voter and others 
pointedly counseled Kuchel, were the actions of the Supreme Court under his political 
patron, Earl Warren. 

When Kuchel ran for re-election in 1962, conservative cries for “law and order” 
had yet to enter the political mainstream in a meaningful way. The same cannot be said of 
his final, unsuccessful campaign in 1968. During those critical six years, the United 
States seemed in perpetual turmoil—assassinations, urban violence, and antiwar protests 
were all underscored by a growing distrust in government’s ability to protect its citizens 
from enemies within and without. By 1968, more than 100 cities had experienced riots. 
College students revolted. The nation slipped further into a quagmire in Southeast Asia. 
A countercultural revolt promoted sex and drugs and dismissed authority. 
Permissiveness, conservative politicians railed, was the order of the day—and the law 
was backing up those who would further upset the nation’s moral compass.“ 

The Warren Court remained a symbol of liberal laxity, and conservatives by 1968 
examined Warren’s fifteen-year tenure as chief justice and discovered the root causes for 
the violence and immorality they saw daily on their television. The court’s decisions 
during the 1960s gave First Amendment protections to pornography, removed prayer 
from public schools, allowed interracial marriage, and expanded the rights of criminal 
defendants. Each new decision provided conservative politicians with ready fodder. More 
often than not, however, they failed to find a way to capitalize on a growing fear that the 
Supreme Court was endangering American families. In 1964, Republican presidential 


candidate Barry Goldwater characterized Supreme Court decisions as “‘jackassian.” In 
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several speeches during his 1968 campaign for president, Alabama Governor George C. 
Wallace blamed the court for urban rioting. “We don’t have riots in Alabama,” he 
shouted in one. “They start a riot down there, first one of ‘em to pick up a brick gets a 


bullet in the brain, that’s all”! 


Wallace’s role as segregation’s poster child left little 
doubt in his listeners’ minds who “they” were. 

As messengers, Goldwater and Wallace failed. Their rhetoric alienated voters; 
their personalities and past history as firebrands eroded the potency of the Supreme Court 
as a political issue. “These were things the American people did want to hear,” author 
Rick Perlstein concluded, “if only the messages were communicated more skillfully.” 
Ronald Reagan’s election as California governor in 1966 had demonstrated that fear of 
societal disorder resonated across party lines. Like Reagan, Richard M. Nixon would 
channel Goldwater and Wallace’s fury, but sound like “a statesman” when he did so, 


Perlstein wrote.! 


Nixon understood the value of the court as a symbol, and his campaign 
for “law and order” boiled down into a neat, succinct phrase the anxiety the Supreme 
Court had inspired among many Americans for more than a decade. They only had to 
turn on their televisions for a daily reminder of lawlessness, riots in American cities and 
the rise of crime across the nation. Who was to blame for this breakdown in civility, the 
erosion of American life? Richard Nixon claimed to know. “Let those who have the 


responsibility to enforce our laws and our judges who have the responsibility to interpret 


them be dedicated to the great principles of civil rights,” Nixon said in accepting the 
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Republican nomination for president in 1968. “But let them also recognize than the first 
civil right of every American is to be free from domestic violence, and that right must be 
guaranteed in this country.” Nixon’s “law and order” appeal made “it sound as if Black 
and Douglas and Bill Brennan and Earl Warren all were out on the streets themselves, 
egging on criminals,” one journalist later concluded, but to Americans who had over the 
past decade sought some remedy for the court’s excesses or some explanation for 
increased crime, Nixon placed the blame squarely on the court.” 

By 1968, when Nixon tapped into the anti-court sentiment the JBS had cultivated 
over the past eight years, the organization had abandoned its drive to impeach Earl 
Warren. In early 1967, Welch again targeted the Supreme Court as a symbol of a heavy 
handed government and internal subversion in the hopes of boosting public interest in the 
society. In announcing a renewed effort to impeach Warren, Welch said the political 
climate was more conducive as the nation had devolved into lawlessness. Like Nixon 
would the following year, and as Reagan had the previous in 1966, Welch placed the 
blame solely on Warren and the Supreme Court. By the end of 1967, Welch realized the 
rehabilitated campaign was not inspiring the kind of support he had hoped and he 
dropped it entirely. Nixon picked it up. "° 

As Nixon was sworn in as the nation’s thirty-seventh president in January 1969, 
he ironically took his oath of office from the man he had criticized so vociferously to 
reach that moment, Chief Justice Earl Warren. Nixon’s triumph was equaled only by 


Warren’s bitterness. The new president’s campaign against the court compounded the 
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chief justice’s distaste for Nixon that dated back to their days in California politics. Two 
decades after the fact, Warren still blamed Nixon for working to deny him the 1952 
Republican presidential nomination in order to get the vice presidential slot for himself. 
Even as he entered retirement, Warren spoke of Nixon “in terms that would ordinarily be 
reserved for someone who had proved to engage in serious violations of criminal law and 
ethical conduct,” a friend of the chief justice recalled. Another more succinctly 
summarized Warren’s feelings: “He had absolutely no use for Nixon.” 

Nixon—and the ever-growing conservative movement—certainly had a use for 
the chief justice. Warren’s leadership of the Supreme Court was inspired by a belief that 
government could be an interventionist force in American life, that the courts could 
inspire change by responding to society’s most pressing concerns. As a result, the 
Supreme Court became a target for some because it provided a refuge to others. The JBS 
had kept the court in its crosshairs for nearly a decade, had penetrated existing 
resentment, and found an issue that resonated with an ever-growing number of 
Americans. The JBS failed to remove Warren—the chief justice left the court on his own 
accord in June 1969—but its contempt for the Supreme Court, its persistent and 
coordinated efforts, futile as they might have been, demonstrated the viability of the court 
as a political issue. Its impeachment campaign against Warren was a critical bridge 
between grassroots disenchantment and eventual electoral success. This lost cause was 


the John Birch Society’s greatest contribution to modern conservatism. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
“ITS UNROLLING PSYCHOSIS OF CONSPIRACY” 

Targeting the Supreme Court carried political rewards, but defending it, as 
Thomas Kuchel discovered, inspired retribution. By 1968, Kuchel was California’s senior 
senator, the Senate Republican minority whip, an ally of the Johnson White House, and 
an enemy of the John Birch Society. His defense of Earl Warren and his characterizations 
of the JBS and extremist elements within his own party as “fright peddlers” drew cudgels 
for Kuchel. In 1964, he co-managed the Civil Rights Act to passage in the Senate and did 
the same for the Voting Rights Act in 1965. The John Birch Society rebuked each 
measure and decried the Civil Rights Movement as a front for communists.' 

Kuchel had turned back efforts among California’s far right to defeat him for re- 
election in 1962, but two years later, the JBS and other groups began to circulate a fake 
affidavit that suggested police had arrested a drunken Kuchel in 1949 after discovering 
the then-California comptroller performing oral sex on another man in a parked car. 
Kuchel sued and four men entered no-contest pleas to charges of conspiring to commit 
criminal libel. Although vindicated, the allegations returned in a whisper campaign when 
he sought re-election in 1968, and the smear demonstrated the depths of far-right 
embitterment with the senator’s moderate Republicanism. Kuchel had refused to endorse 
Barry Goldwater’s 1964 presidential race or Ronald Reagan’s gubernatorial bid in 1966. 
He maintained a cool relationship with the governor who had gained office by attacking 
the senator’s political mentor, Earl Warren. Kuchel could not endorse a man who refused 


to disavow support from JBS members. The 1968 Republican primary pitted Kuchel 
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against Max Rafferty, the state superintendent of public instruction who even 
conservative stalwarts such as William Rusher decried as an example of Southern 
California’s “fever swamp of rightist kookery.” Overconfident in his ability to again 
rebuff a JBS-backed primary challenger, Kuchel staged a lackluster campaign and lost by 
69,632 votes out of 2 million cast.” Kuchel retired, but remained a cautionary tale to 
moderates in both parties that on-going political re-alignment was widening the chasm 
between left and right. The middle ground became an increasingly perilous place to be. 
The battle between Eastern establishment Republican moderates and Western 
conservatives that played out in Santa Barbara and elsewhere culminated in the 
conservative triumph of Ronald Reagan in 1980. Reagan had taken the pieces of 
Goldwater’s splintered conservative vision and rejoined them to become California’s 
governor. The turmoil of the 1960s provided “law and order” conservatives such as 
Reagan and moderates such as Richard M. Nixon plenty of opportunities to position 
themselves as an alternative to liberalism. Although both moderate and conservative 
Republicans capitalized on unrest—a rare moment of unity within the usually feuding 
family—turmoil defined the Nixon years as conservatives in the South and West chipped 
away at the political center. Nixon may have won in 1968 and again in 1972, but his 
decline in the morass of Watergate proved as much an opening for conservatives as it did 
for Democrats to regain the White House. Reagan’s victory was the result of persistence 


and timing as much as ideology.’ 
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By 1980, the John Birch Society, which had contributed to this eventual victory, 
at least in the early, critical years of the conservative movement, was a shadow of its 
former self. In the 1960s, the Republican Party had a hard time shaking the JBS, both out 
of self-interest and because of continued media characterizations of the group as 
extremists within the GOP ranks. Twice before the 1964 election, William F. Buckley Jr., 
publisher of the National Review, attempted to excommunicate the JBS from the 
conservative movement lest it hobble Goldwater’s chances of gaining the Republican 
presidential nomination. Goldwater might be further damaged if the JBS—as a 
conservative group—offered its endorsement. As a prophylactic measure, Buckley, with 
Goldwater’s prior knowledge and approval, published his first excoriation of the JBS in 
February 1962, and as other publications had for more than a year, insisted that Robert 
Welch’s Politician remained a barrier for the JBS to win mainstream acceptance. “[By] 
the extravagance of his remarks, he repels rather than attracts a great following,” Buckley 
wrote, concluding: “Mr. Welch has revived in many men the spirit of patriotism, and the 
same spirit calls now for rejecting, out of love of truth and country, his false counsels.” In 
a second article, published in late 1963, Buckley again tried to distance Goldwater from 
any association with the JBS, which he claimed was “sandbagging conservative 
candidates.” Yet Buckley, as Goldwater and Reagan later would, stopped short of 
criticizing rank-and-file members while maintaining that “Mr. Welch is seized of an 


unreal vision.” He continued: “I have nothing against, in fact I have considerable 
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admiration for... members of the John Birch Society . . . and I judge them as 
individuals, not as members.””* 

Buckley’s relationship with the JBS exemplified the complex marriage between 
the organization and the wider conservative movement. Several members of the National 
Review staff and one of its primary financial backers were JBS members, and Buckley 
had written a defense of the society during the initial public outcry over The Politician 
during the spring of 1961. The JBS had a larger membership than National Review’ s 
circulation; any criticism of the group might strike at the young magazine’s ever-fragile 
bottom line.” Yet Buckley remained wary about the implications Welch and his followers 
might have for the conservative movement, which was just as fragile. Republicans could 
not hold the JBS too closely, lest they be tainted, but the party could not afford to 
disavow grassroots conservatives, some of whom had found political purpose within the 
organization. A Republican strategist told the National Review’s William Rusher that 
“fortunately or unfortunately, the Birchers are contributing a substantial portion of our 
workers and some of our leaders in many important areas and can be expected to be 
increasingly in evidence as the campaign progresses.” Goldwater refused to denounce 
members, telling Buckley and others in early 1962, as he was considering a White House 
bid, “Every other person in Phoenix is a member of the John Birch Society. I’m not 


talking about Commie-haunted apple pickers or cactus drunks. I’m talking about the 
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highest cast of men of affairs.” He could not dismiss the JBS. To do so would endanger 
his potential presidential campaign and his senatorial seat. “You can’t do that kind of 
thing in Arizona,” Goldwater concluded.° 

Despite two condemnations in the pages of National Review, Welch remained a 
stone in the party’s shoe. In 1963, he published for the first time The Politician, which 
still contained much of the venom of the original. Several members of the JBS National 
Council, realizing the further damage wide dissemination of the previously confidential 
document would cause, resigned in protest. This did not help Goldwater’s presidential 
aspirations, and after his eventual loss, Buckley and the intellectual core of the 
Republican Party could no longer risk holding the Birch wolf by the ears—they had to let 
it go, even if it bit them. The society had actually grown as a result of Goldwater’s loss, 
especially in Texas and in California. By 1965, it had an estimated 80,000 members. It 
ran 350 American Opinion Bookstores across the country and its revenues were estimated 
at $6 million ($45 million in 2014). Welch was not going away. Despite calls by 
Goldwater and others that he be replaced as the society’s head, the JBS founder remained 
entrenched.’ Out of frustration and concern for the fortunes of conservative candidates 
such as Senator John Tower in Texas and Ronald Reagan in California, National Review 
hit the society harder than ever. In a twelve-page article, it denounced the JBS as simply 
dangerous. 

It is no longer possible to consider the Society merely as moving towards 


legitimate objectives in a misguided way. However worthy the original 
motivations of those who have joined it and who apologize for it, it is time 
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for them to recognize that the John Birch Society is rapidly losing 

whatever it had in common with patriotism or conservatism—and to do so 

before their own minds become warped by the adherence to its unrolling 

psychosis of conspiracy.® 
The withering indictment did not inspire all conservative politicians to denounce the 
society. Indeed, Reagan returned in 1966 to the tried-and-true method of punching at 
Welch but refusing to do the same to his members. 

Welch retired as head of the JBS in 1983, but returned later the same year when 
his successor, Georgia Democratic Congressman Larry McDonald, died after a Soviet jet 
shot down a Korean Airlines plane with him and 268 other passengers aboard. True to 
form, the society’s American Opinion magazine suggested that Soviets had lured the 
plane into their airspace using electronics and shot it down because “one of the world’s 
most important anticommunist leaders” was on board. The magazine’s December cover 
featured portraits of McDonald, John Birch and Robert Welch, a holy trinity of 
anticommunism.’ 

Welch died two years later at age 85. The JBS’ membership had declined 
precipitously since its height in the mid-1960s, but it had remained controversial 
nevertheless. A 1965 investigation by a California Senate subcommittee declared that the 
growth of the society since the 1964 presidential race resulted in elements of “the lunatic 
fringe” joining its ranks. It also noted “a growing incidence of anti-Semitism,” a charge 
Welch vehemently denied. In 1973, Chicago lawyer Elmer Gertz sued Welch for libel 


after Welch referred to him in an article as a “Leninist” and a ““ccommunist-fronter.” The 


U.S. Supreme Court, in a 5-4 decision issued the following year, ruled that Welch had 
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indeed libeled Gertz. Ironically, three of the four justices who ruled in Welch’s favor— 
William O. Douglas, William J. Brennan, and Byron White—were Warren Court 
veterans.” 

The campaign to impeach Earl Warren, the JBS’ signature public program in its 
first decade, has remained spiritually active. Since Warren’s retirement, the court he led 
continues to be upheld as the yardstick of judicial activism, an idea that courts could be 
just as much a catalyst of social change as legislatures. The charge is bandied about 
regardless of political stripe. In 2012, when the Supreme Court upheld President Barack 
Obama’s signature legislation, the Affordable Care Act, conservative activists began a 
campaign—so far unsuccessful—to impeach Chief Justice John Roberts, a Republican. 
Two years earlier, when the court struck down campaign finance limits, a Democratic 
congressman started a similar effort to remove Roberts. Politicians often have embodied 
both qualities, praising the Warren Court and then parsing their words. In 2008, then- 
Senator Obama, the Democratic presidential nominee, told the Detroit Free Press that 
members of the Warren Court might serve as models for the kinds of nominees he would 
pick for the Supreme Court. Realizing the fallout his comments might inspire, Obama 
then backpedaled and said the Warren Court’s activist philosophy might not be 


“appropriate for today.”"! 
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Obama’s hedge was rooted in nearly four decades of attacks on the Warren 
Court’s legacy, which began even before Warren retired in 1969. The previous year, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson appointed his confidant, Associate Justice Abe Fortas, as 
Warren’s successor. Southern Democrats—including Warren’s perpetual critics Senator 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi and Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina—used 
Fortas’ confirmation hearings to pummel the Warren Court’s record. The Senate 
filibustered Fortas’ nomination after allegations arose he had continued to advise Johnson 
while serving on the Supreme Court, a major breach of ethics, and amid Republican 
demands that the new president, likely Richard M. Nixon, be allowed to appoint the chief 
justice instead of the lame duck Johnson. Even a man of Johnson’s immense political 
savvy could not save Fortas, and the White House pulled his nomination. Allegations of 
financial impropriety eventually cost Fortas his seat; he left the court before Warren did. 
Warren remained chief justice long enough to swear in Nixon—a task he loathed—and 
greet Warren Burger, his successor in June 1969. Across the nation, the few remaining 
“Impeach Earl Warren” billboards were either dismantled or collapsed from neglect.'” 

But the Supreme Court remained a political football, in large measure because of 
the Warren Court’s legacy of judicial activism. Its 1965 ruling in Griswold v. Connecticut 
read a right to privacy into the Constitution for the first time. In 1973, after Warren’s 
retirement, Justice Harry Blackmun, a Nixon appointee, extended Griswold’s privacy 
provisions to include a woman’s right to have an abortion. Roe v. Wade became an axle 
around which the American conservative movement continues to turn, and guaranteed 


that confirmation hearings for Supreme Court justices would grow ever more contentious 
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as the years progressed. Presidential candidates routinely denied “litmus tests” for judges, 
but the abortion issue has remained a central theme both in nominations and 
confirmations for more than four decades." 

Liberals who defended the Warren Court were just as vociferous as conservatives 
who criticized it. After Fortas’ failed appointment, Democrats retaliated by blocking two 
of Nixon’s nominees whose views were antithetical to the Warren Court. Clement 
Haynsworth and G. Harrold Carswell were nods to the support the South had given 
Nixon in the 1968 campaign. Haynsworth, whose nomination failed first, was from South 
Carolina and was Thurmond’s protégé. Carswell was a Floridian. As appeals court 
judges, both had issued rulings favorable to segregation and against the rights of criminal 
defendants, both tenets of the Warren Court’s activism. Nixon’s appointees, said Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts, “remind me of the people who used to put up 
‘impeach Earl Warren’ signs on the highways.” The president, who blamed the John 
Birch Society for his 1962 gubernatorial loss in California, was not amused. Despite his 
plans to the contrary, however, Nixon’s appointees to the court never dismantled the 
Warren legacy or chipped away at it in a significant way. 

Warren lived long enough to watch Watergate consume Nixon’s career. On July 
9, 1974, his former colleagues Douglas and Brennan visited Warren’s hospital bedside. 
Earlier that day, the Supreme Court had heard emergency oral arguments in the case of 


United States v. Nixon, and they told their former chief that the justices likely would 
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compel the president to turn over incriminating recordings in which he discussed the 
1972 Watergate burglary. Warren died that night. One month later, Nixon resigned." 

Three years earlier, Warren had eulogized his friend Thomas M. Storke as Santa 
Barbara’s foremost citizen. His eulogy did not mention the John Birch Society or his own 
role in Storke’s decision to confront the organization. Storke had bristled in retirement 
after he sold the News-Press in early 1964. Before the sale, Storke won a guarantee from 
the new Republican owners that the newspaper would endorse President Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s re-election bid. Afterward, Storke relinquished control of the newspaper’s 
editorial policy." When his views differed from the new publisher’s opinions, the old 
man purchased advertising space to inform readers of his judgments; stories occasionally 
appeared that announced Storke’s endorsement of various candidates or gave his views of 
the national political situation. Rather than indicate an intuitive grasp of the ever- 
evolving social climate of the late 1960s, however, these stories reflected Storke’s vain— 
in every sense of the word—attempt to influence the community as he once had.” 

As his influence waned, however, Storke’s legend grew. Mariachi bands 
serenaded him on his birthdays, and school children delivered cards and letters. 
Invariably, stories appeared in the newspaper in which the retired publisher recounted 


how Santa Barbara had grown during his nine decades and how he had contributed to that 
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growth.'® By the late 1960s, tour buses began to stop outside Storke’s house on Santa 
Barbara Street and recount the story of the publisher’s fight against the John Birch 
Society.” But Storke was not content to let others mold his legend, and he used some of 
the award money he won as a result of the JBS editorial to commission two journalism 
buildings, one at his alma mater, Stanford, which was dedicated in 1964, and another five 
years later at the University of California’s Santa Barbara campus. The UCSB building 
featured a 174-feet tower and carillon. Once completed, it was the tallest structure in 
Santa Barbara County and remains so.” Storke also commissioned a bust of himself to be 
placed in the UCSB student union. Students began a tradition of rubbing its nose for luck 
on exam days. Not all students felt as friendly, however. In the late 1960s, as anti- 
Vietnam War protests swept campuses nationwide, unknown UCSB students kidnapped 
Storke’s bust, doused it with paint and tossed it in a slough. Incensed, the old man 
threatened to send his likeness to Stanford, but relented only when he was told there was 
no guarantee Stanford students would not do the same.”! 

The anti-establishment climate on the nation’s campuses disturbed Storke, an 
establishment figure, even before his bust was vandalized. A former member of the 


University of California Board of Regents, he maintained a paternalistic interest in the 
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UC system, particularly UCSB. The 1964 Free Speech Movement at Berkeley inspired a 
barrage of complaints from Storke about the “unthinkable” influence of “beatniks.”” He 
wrote a friend, “I can’t understand what has gotten into the young people of today.” To 
another, he characterized Free Speech Movement spokesman Mario Savio as “a little wop 
... whose family is only a few years away from Sicily, the birthplace of the Al Capones 
and the Costellos.” Who would have thought, he asked incredulously, that such a person 
“would have a great university, its President and the Board of Regents on their knees?” 
Storke was equally critical of Republican gubernatorial candidate Ronald Reagan. 
Despite their shared feelings about the need to return order to the Berkeley campus, 
Storke considered Reagan “as shallow as a piece of Kleenex” and a tool of extremist 
elements within the state Republican Party. Despite misgivings about Governor Edmund 
G. “Pat” Brown—indeed, the former publisher had supported Brown’s failed primary 
challenger, Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty, a conservative Democrat—Storke allowed 
the governor’s 1966 re-election campaign to release a letter in which he described “the 
slippery hands of Robert Welch and his John Birch Society” as manipulating Reagan’s 
attacks on Berkeley. Following a public outcry, Storke claimed—as he had in the past 
whenever his comments stirred negative reaction—that press excerpts of his letter had 


misquoted him.” 
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Reagan called Storke after the letter appeared. “I never was so disappointed in a 
man as I was with him,” Storke told UC President Clark Kerr. “Hate ran out of his mouth 
and both ears. His ignorance of business, government, politics, the University and people 
would not qualify him to be the mayor in the smallest city in California. I have seen all I 
want of him and I hope we do not meet.” Yet two years after the election, Storke met 
with Reagan and attempted to engineer—as he had with Brown—a friend’s appointment 
to the Board of Regents. He praised Reagan’s stance on university matters and told others 
he was working with the governor to address the campus situation. When Reagan ignored 
his recommendations and declined an invitation to the dedication of Storke Tower at 
UCSB, however, the former publisher washed his hands of the new governor.” 

Storke continued to go to his office in downtown Santa Barbara until a few weeks 
before his death, but as he approached his final birthday, he told family members— 
including his son Charles, with whom he had reconciled in 1966—that his will to live 
was gone. He died October 12, 1971, six weeks shy of his 95" birthday. Newspapers 
across the country eulogized him. An editorial in the Holyoke, Massachusetts, paper 
concluded that Storke “broke the back of the John Birch Society.” Closer to home, the 
Fresno Bee recounted when “the John Birch Society was riding high in Santa Barbara 


County, intimidating many, Tom Storke turned the most powerful weapon of a 
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newspaper—exposure—against it. By the time he was through, he had discredited the 
Birchers.””° 

The truth, however, lacked elegiac quality. While he had played a major role in 
damaging the JBS’ national reputation, Storke never banished the organization from the 
city and it outlived his ownership of the News-Press. The downtown American Opinion 
Bookstore, the most visible symbol of the organization’s presence, closed sometime in 
the late 1960s, but otherwise, no one quite remembers when (or knows if) the JBS left 
Santa Barbara.” 

Many of the main characters in the confrontation that unfolded in Santa Barbara 
did leave, however, and most could not avoid controversy. David Alan Arnold, the UCSB 
freshman who enjoyed a moment of notoriety after exposing a JBS cell on campus, 
resigned from the university in 1962. A pacifist, he relinquished his draft card as a 
member of the California National Guard, and with the help of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, won a successful fight to reverse his dishonorable discharge. He later 
worked with an international organization that aimed to end wars before becoming a 
private detective. He then moved overseas and became a major in the Israeli police force. 
Arnold died in 1988 at age 45.78 

Chet Merriam, who precipitated Arnold’s infiltration of the UCSB Freedom Club, 
moved to Chico, California. He opened a branch of the American Opinion Bookstore, 


launched a bid for Congress and received the endorsement of former President Dwight D. 
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Eisenhower—who JBS founder Robert Welch and Merriam once described as a 
communist agent. Merriam initially withdrew from the race, re-entered it two weeks later, 
and then faced accusations he bankrolled his campaign with contributions from gamblers. 
By then, the JBS had expelled him for unknown reasons, although Merriam’s erratic 
behavior was a liability at a time when the society was under renewed scrutiny about its 
involvement in Goldwater’s presidential campaign. Merriam earned thirty-five percent of 
the vote in a landslide loss and faded into obscurity. He was 58 when he died in 1992.” 

Dr. Granville F. Knight, the city’s most visible anticommunist and one-time 
member of the JBS National Council, moved his medical practice to Santa Monica, 
California, in 1963, and he continued to rail against fluoridation, food additives and 
communists for the rest of his life.*’ Before his departure, friends gave him a poem that 
lamented “St. Barbara’s loss is St. Monica’s gain.” It continued: 


And now that you’re free in the land of the truth 

Just think what you are leaving behind you, forsooth! 
That fair, but unfortunate Fantasyland 

Where Hutchins and Storke hold the world in their hands 
Where those ‘Intellectuals’ ponder the hours 
Pursuing their work in the tall Ivory Towers 

Of the Center, they find, with smug satisfaction 

That fallacy’s fact and the truth is reaction! 

They feel that they bring to the modern world much 
By deep concentration of navels and such. 

They study the actions of Man and his kind 

With lofty, and leftist! Superior Mind. 

When not ‘being seen’ at a socialite party 

They’re writing the socialist line for the ‘arty! 

While old Mr. Storke—like a hawk on his perch 
Collects his rewards for his blasts at John Birch! 


»? Bill Botwright, “Merriam, Former Santa Barbaran, In Congress Race,” November 12, 1963; Botwright, 
“Merriam Congress Candidate—Again,” March 29, 1964; “Ex-Aide for Bich Society Here Accused of 
Gambling Backing,” May, 22, 1964; “Ike is Questioned on Backing Merriam,” October 28, 1964, all in 
SBNP; and “Meet the Merriams,” Placerville (California) Mountain Democrat-Times, October 29, 1964. 

30 Granville Knight to LAT, June 25, 1965; folder 6, box 4, Knight Papers, Oregon; “Official on Milk Board 
Doubts Its Competence,” March 26, 1969; and Knight, “Survey Shows Malnutrition,” September 26, 1971, 
both in LAT. 
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Well, somehow we pray—may circumstance dent 
The hard, polished sphere of their smug self-content 


pl 

Knight maintained a vigorous correspondence and continued to promote 
conservative causes. He supported Goldwater for president in 1964, criticized the Great 
Society as “socialism,” damned Medicare as “the camel’s nose in the tent, which will... 
make all citizens wards of the federal government,” and opposed gun control. In 1971, he 
wrote Nixon and voiced opposition to the president’s planned visit to China, just as he 
had opposed summit meetings between Nikita Khrushchev and Eisenhower in the early 
days of the John Birch Society.” Knight never forgave Welch for squandering the JBS’ 
energy in its campaign to impeach Earl Warren instead of acting more positively toward 
other goals. He told a friend that Welch had “refused to entertain any new ideas, even 
though they might be constructive, and downgraded anyone who proposed such ideas.” A 
lack of pragmatism had undercut the JBS’ potential, Knight concluded. He died in 1982 
at age We 

Frank and Eleanor Ketcham continued to run Americans for Freedom. After the 
November 22, 1963, assassination of President John F. Kennedy, the News-Press 
published a photograph of the Ketcham family’s flag at full staff. In response, vandals 
placed a cardboard sign on the newspaper’s front doors that called it “a tool of 
‘Democratic’ Socialist’s [sic]” and encouraged an economic boycott of the publication. 


The Ketchams purchased a quarter-page advertisement to thank people for the 


3! Unknown author, “To the Knights,” May 18, 1963, folder 15, box 3, Knight Papers, Oregon. 

32 Granville Knight to Barry Goldwater, May 7, 1964, folder 1, box 4; Knight to Charles M. Teague, June 
28, 1968, folder 14, box 14; Knight to Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening Outlook, August 13, 1965, folder 8, 
box 4; Knight to Frank G. Bonelli, June 19, 1968, folder 14, box 4; Knight to Richard M. Nixon, 
September 8, 1971, folder 2, box 5, all in Knight Papers, Oregon. 

3 John J. Miller to Knight, July 22, 1971, folder 1, box 5, Knight Papers, Oregon; Knight to A.G. Heinsohn 
Jr., July 25, 1968; and Knight to Heinsohn, March 9, 1972, both in folder “Granville F. Knight,” box 2, 
both in A.G. Heinsohn Papers, Collection 127, Special Collection and University Archives, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 
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“heartening deluge of understanding and sympathetic support. It is good to know,” the 
advertisement continued, “that most people are fair, just and good in dealing with their 


fellow men.”** 


But they lowered the flag. 

The flag flap brought renewed attention to Americans for Freedom, but by 1964, 
the Ketchams, who were both in their seventies, could no longer keep pace with the 
demands of the organization. They told a reporter that in 1963 alone they had mailed out 
at their own expense some 1.5 million pieces of literature. They folded Americans for 
Freedom shortly after. Frank Ketcham died in 1972. Eleanor died two years later. Both 
were 79 when they died.” 

The Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, which the Ketchams so 
vehemently opposed, outlived them, and it remained controversial. When United Nations 
delegates convened there in June 1963, the Center received threatening phone calls. 
Pickets greeted delegates at the airport and lined the street outside the Center when their 
cars arrived there. All denied affiliation with the John Birch Society. In August 1967, the 
Center sponsored a gathering of students in which some participants advocated 
overthrowing the government. Again, opponents used the conference to insist the Center 
lose its tax-exempt status. But internal schisms and perpetual funding problems curtailed 
the Center’s activities for the remainder of its existence. Robert M. Hutchins retired in 
1969 as president, returned in 1975 and died two years later still at the helm of the Center 
he founded. It survived another decade, although it operated with a shadow of its former 
staff and with a fraction of its former vigor. Santa Barbarans, who had always viewed the 


Center with some puzzlement, no longer worried about controversial speakers or 





* “Ketcham, After Reporter’s Query, Lowers His Flag to Half-Staff,’” December 20, 1963; “Boycott Sign 
at News-Press, December 21, 1963; and “In Appreciation,’ December 27, 1963, all in SBNP. 
* Raymond C. Baker, “A Card-Carrying American,” Lima (Ohio) News, January 10, 1964. 
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pronouncements. “There’s kind of an invisible wall between the center and the 
community,” Hutchins’ successor Maurice Mitchell complained in 1979, when finances 
forced it to abandon its Montecito mansion and move to UCSB. “And the community 
speaks about the center in strange terms, as if everybody was kind of a wild-eyed nut, 
which is not true.” Plagued by community disinterest, the Center closed in 1987.°° 

Lillian and William Drake, whose Freedom Press newspaper was among the 
Center’s most vocal critics, published their newspaper in Santa Barbara until 1964, when 
they relocated to Los Angeles. It ceased publication three years later.*’ It is not known 
what became of the Drakes. 

After the completion of her series on communism, Ellen Haldeman ceased writing 
for the Carpinteria Herald. Fearful for the safety of her children, Haldeman curtailed her 
anticommunist appearances, but she never returned to her previous life as a full-time 
housewife and mother. She started several businesses and social clubs and later became a 
real estate agent. She and Harry left Santa Barbara in 1981 to be near their grandchildren 
in Orange County. He died in 1986. Ellen moved in the early 1990s to Nevada and died 
there in 1998 at age 72. But their mother’s political activities—and the turmoil they 
inspired—remain with her children. The Haldemans’ eldest daughter wrote to the author 
that her “patriotism and conservative tendencies were strengthened, as were those of 
every member of my family. We children were empowered by those experiences.” She 


describes herself today as “of the Tea Party persuasion.” 


2 Jerry Rankin, “Center might fold its intellectual tent and leave city,” SBNP, April 8, 1979; and “Center to 
Leave UCSB,” SBNP, December 2,, 1987; Frank K. Kelly, Court of Reason: Robert M. Hutchins and the 
Fund for the Republic (New York: Free Press, 1981), 307-312; and Harry S. Ashmore, Unseasonable 
Truths: The Life of Robert Maynard Hutcins (Boston: Little, Brown, 1989), 536-37. 

7 Freedom Press, January 15, 1964, and December 27, 1967. 

38 Linda Haldeman Larsson, e-mail to author, April 4, 2014; and Maria L. La Ganga, “Many Betting on 
Vegas in Migration out of California,” LAT, September 13, 1993. 
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The rise of the Tea Party following Obama’s 2009 inauguration brought 
immediate comparisons to the John Birch Society. Some were valid: both movements 
were forged in fear—the JBS of communism and the Tea Party of taxes, health care 
reform, and government bloat. Historian Ronald P. Formisano summarizes the Tea 
Party’s principles as “limited government, debt reduction, no higher taxes, and no new 
spending. It reveres the Constitution, interpreting it as limiting the powers of the federal 
government, and argues that Congress has far exceeded its rightful boundaries.” Its 
members, like those of the JBS in an earlier generation, will not tolerate “politics-as- 
usual compromise, moderate Republican lawmakers, or negotiation with political 
adversaries.”*” Commentator Glenn Beck, then a personality on Fox News, further 
invited comparison between the two when he recommended books that might have been 
plucked from the JBS’ reading list nearly a half century previous. W. Cleon Skousen’s 
The Naked Communist was a favorite of JBS members and supporters; Beck 
recommended it to Tea Partiers as well, which historian Sean Wilentz characterized as 


2940 


“alarming.” (As an aside, the fact the Tea Party has an ally in a major news network 


certainly separates its experiences from that of the JBS). 

The parallels continued. The father of two of the Tea Party’s most prominent 
financial backers, the Koch Brothers, was an original member of the JBS’ National 
Council. Both the JBS and the Tea Party were founded to warn the American people of 


their president’s divided loyalties—Eisenhower to communism and Obama to socialism. 


*» Ronald P. Formisano, The Tea Party: A Brief History (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2012), 1-2, 9, 13-17. See also Sam Tanenhaus, “The Cresendo of the Rally Cry,” New York Times 
Magazine, Jan. 24, 2010; and Frank Rich, “The Axis of the Obsessed and the Deranged,” NYT, February 
28, 2010. 

4 Sean Wilentz, “Confounding Fathers,” The New Yorker, October 18, 2010, 39. See also Kevin Drum, 
“Recycled,” Mother Jones, September/October 2010), 50-53. 
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Both operated largely at the grassroots, although the Tea Party lacks the centralized 
directorate the JBS had and seems content to let politicians such as Senators Ted Cruz 
and Rand Paul assume leadership of their ranks. Both groups comprise a multitude of 
opinions of varying validity, but are often portrayed as a homogenous ideological sect. 
For instance, “Birthers” who believe Obama is a foreign-born interloper, sit alongside 
those who have accepted that he was born in Hawaii, just as rank-and-file members of the 
JBS did not all ideologically adhere to Welch’s depictions of Eisenhower as a communist 
agent. Unlike members of the JBS, Tea Partiers openly profess membership as a badge of 
patriotism instead of hiding it as a stigma of paranoia.*! 

Just as the John Birch Society contributed to rifts in the Republican Party and 
politicians disavowed Welch while embracing his followers, Republicans today face the 
Tea Party with similar ambiguity. A headline in the New York Times over an article 
written by one perplexed Republican asked simply “Where Have You Gone, Bill 
Buckley?” That the John Birch Society has enjoyed resurgence—and indeed a new 
respect—among conservatives since the advent of the Tea Party has alarmed many, 
regardless of political stripe. When the JBS co-sponsored the Conservative Political 
Action Caucus’ 2010 meeting, a must-attend event for presidential aspirants, progressive 
commentator Rachel Maddow used Thomas M. Storke’s New York Times Magazine 


article from 1961 to remind her viewers of Welch’s teachings, Buckley’s denouncement, 


4l Theda Skocpol, and Vanessa Williamson, The Tea Party and the Remaking of Republican Conservatism 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2012), 78, 126, 194; Jill Lepore, The Whites of Their Eyes: The Tea 
Party’s Revolution and the Battle over American History (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2010), 98; 
Robert B. Horwitz, America’s Right: Anti-Establishment Conservatism from Goldwater to the Tea Party 
(Cambridge, England: Polity Press, 2013), 43-47, 175-76, 180-81; and Christopher S. Parker and Matt A. 
Barreto, Change They Can’t Believe In: The Tea Party and Reactionary Politics in America (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2013), 255. See also “Movement of the Moment Looks to Long-Ago Texts,” 
October 2, 2010, and Frank Rich, “The Billionaires Bankrolling the Tea Party,” August 29, 2010, both in NYT. 
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and that the Tea Party and the JBS were ideological brethren.“ That conservatism’ s 
strength continues to rest in grassroots activism just as it did a half century ago is 
undeniable. 

Postwar American conservatism developed in a thousand places. Rather than a 
movement defined within the halls of power, it solidified in churches, gymnasiums, and 
parlors throughout the country. But it did not take shape without contention, even in 
regions that had long embraced conservative values. As a grassroots force, operating in 
places such as Santa Barbara, the John Birch Society’s ability to attract adherents to the 
conservative cause and organize them into political action underwrote the ideology’s 
resonance. In the struggle to determine its ideological boundaries, conservatives were 
forced to determine who would help them in their mission and whether conspiratorial 
thought of communist subversion could exist alongside mainstream tenets such as limited 
government, statism, military superiority, and a defense of status quo values. The 
lingering stains of its critical early years—the lyrical lampoons, dismissive 
characterizations, and contemptuous cartoons—obscure the society’s importance, even to 
the people who benefitted the most from its work. Members of the John Birch Society 
were not caricatures. While fear of unknown forces may have driven them to the 
organization, they used the camaraderie and sense of shared purpose they gained from the 
group to contribute to the most significant re-alignment in postwar American politics. 

Whether future scholars say the same about the Tea Party remains to be seen, and 


they will have to determine whether the twenty-first century alliance between it and the 


42 David Welch, “Where Have You Gone, Bill Buckley?” NYT, December 4, 2012; MSNBC, “John Birch 
Society,” Rachel Maddow Show, December 18, 2009, available at http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=- 
RJsEPMOHzQ; Thomas M. Storke, “How Some Birchers Were Birched,” New York Times Magazine, 
December 10, 1961, 100-102; and Jonathan Alter, The Center Holds: Obama and His Enemies (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 2013), 30, 35, 193. 
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John Birch Society is a confederacy of the fearful or a patriotic union that saved the 
republic. They might find in the Tea Party—as this study has of the John Birch Society— 
some contribution, whether good, bad or both, to conservatism in the United States. But 
in order to do that, they will have to continue to study the Tea Party’s spiritual godfather 
in the places it operated, sorted out the parameters of its ideology, and received brickbats 
for its founder’s paranoia. Describing the contentions that existed at the country’s earliest 
years, journalist Jon Meacham concluded that “Conspiracies are only laughable when 


9943 


they fail to materialize.” Imbued with new energy from conservatives who once 


shunned it, the John Birch Society may yet have its moment to chortle. 


Copyright © James Savage 2014 





8 Jon Meacham, Thomas Jefferson: The Art of Power (New York: Random House, 2012), xxvii. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
l. The Problem 


The problem of this dissertation is psychological 
and sociological description and analysis of the appeals 
and activities of the John Birch Society as a movement of 
social protest of the radical right. 


2. The John Birch Society 


The John Birch Society is one of the major groups 
described in current journalistic treatments as radical 
right or as right-wing extremist. The Society came to 
public prominence in the spring of 1961 as awareness of its 
fairly widespread organizational accomplishments and of the 
more extreme opinions of its founder, Robert Welch, were 
brought to public attention by the press. 

To begin our description and analysis of the Society 
we will start with its setting within the American scene. 


i. Setting 
There have been several times of crisis in our 
national history. These crises have often involved the 
country in extensive alteration and realignment of its 
1 


social, economic, and political institutional structures and 
in prior, concurrent, or subsequent alteration of values 

and beliefs. In the midst of such changes and in their 

wake there have often arisen protests from those seeking or 
dispossessed of positions of influence or of cherished 
values or beliefs. When such protests urge a further change 
of institutional structures, values, and beliefs in conformity 
with idealized models for the near or distant future, they 
may be characterized as liberal or as utopian left. When 
such protests urge a return to idealized institutional 
structures, values, and beliefs of the inmediate or distant 
past, they may be characterized as conservative or radical 
right. Since the Birch Society represents a protest of 
those dispossessed of positions of influence or of cherished 
beliefs and values of the distant as well as the immediate 
past, it is herein characterized as a movement of social 
protest of the radical right. 

The United States is now engaged in such a time of 
crisis, both internationally and domestically. Internationally, 
we and our allies are engaged in a cold war which could 
erupt into a nuclear war against the third of the nations 
which belong in the Communist camp. The United States is, 
as well, still searching for more stable relationships with 
the third of the nations which comprise the neutralist bloc. 
These neutralist nations are in the ferment of a revolution 


of rising expectations and have exhibited both a refusal to 


take the side of either the Western or the Communist nations 
in, what is for them, a fruitless conflict, as well as a 
willingness to court both sides in order to gain military, 
economic, and technical assistance toward the meeting of 
their own problems. Within an international situation 
characterized by the existence of numerous nations in a 
position to defend and pursue their own interests, it is not 
reasonable to expect that the foreign policies of any one 
nation will produce uninterrupted enhancement of its own 
national power and prestige. But it is precisely just such 
uninterrupted enhancement of national power and prestige 
that members of the Birch Society expect and demand. This 
is not to dispute the fact that there are many arguments to 
be raised in the course of the creation and the pursuit of 
a bi-partisan foreign policy as well as valid ex post facto 
criticisms to be made. But the expectation of uninterrupted 
successes through even the most rational of national foreign 
policies is not, within the current international context, 
realistic. Nevertheless, Birch Society leaders and members, 
as well as ultra-conservatives to their left and hysterical 
rightists to their right, demand such successes and contend 
that international reversals of the U.S. are attributable to 
the conscious or unconscious collaboration by our national 
leaders with Comnunists. 

Domestically, the major issues have to do with 


economics and government. The health of our economy is 
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hotly debated and "remedies," many of them mutually exclusive, 
are proposed from many sides. The Birch Society is in league 
with those who uphold the "completely" free market with no 
govermental "Intervention" between labor and management in 
their increasingly automated tasks of production and distri- 
bution, The Birch Society would likewise stand with those 

in favor of the abolition of the graduated income tax and in 
favor of drastic curtailment of govermmental budget. 

The cold war, potential nuclear war, and our 
tremendously complex economic situation make all thoughtful 
citizens acutely aware of how little leverage a citizen has 
upon govermmental decisions in these areas which affect him 
so deeply. This sense of alienation from the decisions of 
government is met by the Birch Society with the proposal that 
goverment simply be sharply cut down in size. Birch Society 
members interviewed tend to regard governmental, economic, 
educational, religious, and mass media spokesmen, who propose 
differing analyses of the international and domestic problems 
of the United States and who go on to propose solutions 
differing from those of the Birch Society, as conscious or 


unconscious agents of an international Communist conspiracy. 


ii. History 
The Birch Society, which seems an almost natural 
outgrowth of this setting, was founded in 1958. Robert Welch, 


the leader of the Society, invited a group of men, most of 


whom were older businessmen, to Indianapolis for December 
eighth and ninth of that year to consider the economic and 
political directions Welch felt the country was taking. Some 
of these men had had prior introduction to the fairly 
standard American right-wing views of Welch through their 
reading of The Politician, the controversial “private letter" 
which Welch maintains has no connection with the Society. 

And the Blue Book consists of a transcript of Welch's two- 
day presentation to these men at the actual founding of the 
Birch Society. These men agreed that the proposed John Birch 
Society, under the leadership of Robert Welch, [might be an 
organization capable of halting and reversing what they 
believed to be disastrous and Communistically manipulated 
economic and political trends. 

The work of organizing the Society along the lines 
outlined by Welch moved at a fairly rapid rate. Within a 
little over two years there were local chapters of from ten 
to twenty members in each of thirty-five states with members 
of the "home chapter" in all fifty states. About this time 
the Birch Society began to receive, and has continued to 
receive, fairly extensive press coverage, so that many of its 
beliefs and most of its activities have become matters of 


public record. 


iii. Organization and membership 
The organization of the Society is hierarchical with 
Welch as its undisputed leader. The "Council" of the Society 


exists only to lend prestige, offer advice, and to select Welch's 
eventual successor. There is an office staff of about forty- 
five at the home office in Belmont, Massachusetts. Additional 
staff includes about thirty paid, and one hundred volunteer, 
"goordinators" who organize and supervise local chapters. 

The most important organizational publication of the Birch 
Society is the Bulletin which is sent directly to chapter 
members each month to provide them with Welch's interpretation 
of national and world issues and events as well as with 
suggested individual and group agenda. 

The membership attracted by Welch and his organization 
is not accurately characterized as coming from any one age, 
religious, or socio-economic grouping. Members seem to join 
the Society primarily because of their acceptance of its 
ideology and secondarily because of the presence of peer and 


reference groups within the local membership of the Society. 


iv. Ideology and activity 

Activities of members of the Birch Society are 
motivated by the ideological conviction that most of the 
leaders of our major economic, religious, and political 
institutions are willing or unwitting Communist agents. The 
activities of Birch Society members are largely directed by 
Welch through the monthly Bulletin. These activities aim to 
expose, dramatize, and if possible thwart, what are believed 
to be instances of Communist subversion within these major 


institutions, both locally and nationally. Such national 


activities have included wide sponsorship of the movie 
Operation Abolition, support of secessionist Katanga through 
letters and newspaper ads, an attack upon Senator Fulbright 
for his effort to "muzzle the military," and a continuing 
campaign to impeach Chief Justice Earl Warren, 

We have noted the setting from which the Birch 
Society springs and for which it has a distinctive analysis 
and remedy. We have sketched the founding of the Birch 
Society, we have noted its organizational structure, we have 
observed the membership attracted. And we have noted a few 
of the ideological beliefs and activities of social protest 
in which members have become involved. In this introduction 
we have surveyed a movement of social protest of the radical 
right. But this movement has an additional determinant of 


its character in the person of its leader, Robert Welch, 
3e Robert Welch the Leader 


Robert Welch is a man of rather surprising intellectual 
capacities and physical energy who is in his early sixties, 
Following college and uncompleted graduate school education, 
he devoted most of his adult life to the candy business, In 
his business and vacation travels, Welch pursued interests 
in current political history. These travels provided him 
with extensive acquaintance with national and international 
anti-Socialist and anti-Communist leaders, Welch, himself, 


has taken part in state and national politics. He has backed 


candidates in Massachusetts and was, himself, once an 
unsuccessful candidate for Lt. Governor in the Republican 
state primary. On the national political scene Welch has 
given pre-convention support to both Taft and Goldwater as 
presidential candidates, 

Welch became increasingly alarmed about what he felt 
were suicidal trends in our national government. These 
trends he identifies as increasing centralization of power 
and control particularly of the economic sector of our 
national life by government. Within a broader context of 
social philosophy, Welch identifies these dangerous trends 
as essentially gathered up in the movement from individualism 
to collectivism, Within this analysis, Communism is, as 
Welch views it, only the most salient current manifestation 
of this deeper and more basic movement. Welch believes that 
the trend he perceives from individualism to collectivism 
must be stopped and reversed, With this view of the world 
scene, Welch moved increasingly into active participation 
end leadership in the American right-wing. As he viewed the 
ill-organized and sporadic groups carrying on their battle 
against collectivism by centering on anti-Communism, Welch 
became convinced that a much more effective anti-Communist 
organization was needed, As Welch wrestled with the organi- 
zational requirements of an effective anti-Communist 
organization, the organizational structure of the John Birch 


Society was conceived. But how could this organization and 


its task best be symbolized and dramatized? For this, 
Weich seized upon an obscure Baptist missionary, turned 


war hero, named John Birch. 
ke John Birch the Symbol 


John Birch was not, however, at the time of the 
founding of the Society in late 1958, a figure unfamiliar 
to Robert Welch, for in 1954 Welch had written a biography 
of John Birch.+ The descriptive comment on the title page 
stated that we had "in the story of one American boy, the 
ordeal of his age." 

John Birch was born of Baptist missionary parents 
in India. His father taught vocational agriculture and 
his mother taught English. When his father's health broke 
they had to return to this country and to the old and run- 
down family farm near Macon, Georgia. John was, of course, 
given a strongly fundamentalist Christian education by his 
parents. He did well in high school and college and went 
on to the Bible Baptist Seminary in Fort Worth, Texas. 
Having decided to become an evangelical missionary to China 
he left for there in July, 1940, under the auspices of the 
World's Fundamentalist Baptist Missionary Fellowship. 
Following the outbreak of war between the U.S. and Japan in 


l.e Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., The Life of Jom Birch 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 195]). 
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December, 1941, John fled the area of China heavily 
occupied by Japanese forces and continued his evangelical 
preaching and teaching as best he could. He was instrumental 
in helping to get Col. Doolittle and many of his fliers out 
of China after their bombing raid on Tokyo in 1942. This 
action put him in touch with the U.S. military activities 
of the llth Air Force under General Chennault, and with his 
language ability he was able to do extensive and hazardous 
intelligence work primarily on the movements of Japanese 
troops and supplies. For this exceptionally fine service, 
Capt. John Birch received two decorations, one of them 
posthumously. 

John Birch is lifted up as the consummation of all 
that is fine and good in American life, as a perfect fusion 
of rural virtues, fundamentalist faith, and dedicated 
patriotism. A few days after the end of the war, Capt. Birch 
volunteered to lead a mission consisting of American, 

Chinese Nationalist, and Korean officers and soldiers. The 
specific object of the mission has not been disclosed, but 
it was in a "no man's land." The withdrawal of the Japanese 
left a vacuum into which troops of both Red and Nationalist 
China poured, On this mission, Birch and his men encountered 
a group of Red Chinese, and in the ensuing discussion with 
their leaders Birch was shot, bayoneted, and killed. A 
Chinese Nationalist officer with him was also shot and 


bayoneted, but lived. The others on this mission under 
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Capt. Birch were taken prisoner but later released, The 
exact incidents surrounding the actual death of John Birch 
are obscure, But Welch interprets this moment of the death 
of Birch as heavily freighted with meaning, The death of 
Birch, according to Welch, signifies the determination of 
Communism to stamp out all that is fine and good in America, 
John Birch becomes the symbol capturing, in the words of 
Welch, "In the story of one American boy, the ordeal of his 
age, "l 

Thus we complete our preliminary survey of the 
John Birch Society with a consideration of the symbol which 
the founder of the Society chose as fitting. Strangely 
enough, we hear very little more of John Birch beyond this 
biography.” Welch, himself, has clearly become the central 
personality and symbol for the Society. We turn now to a 


review of the previous research upon the Birch Society. 
5e Previous Research in the Field 


There has been a great deal of descriptive journalistic 
research done on the Birch Society, as an examination of the 
periodical references in the Bibliography will clearly show, 
Such reporting has been particularly heavy since about April, 


l1. Ibid., title page. 


2. One reason for this may be because, according to 
the estimate of Welch, about 0% of the members which the 
Society has attracted are Roman Catholic. 
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1961. This journalistic reporting and editorial comment has 
dealt primarily with the political views of Welch and with 
the local and national activities of the Society, Many 
writers have commented upon the setting of the Society within 
a national and international context characterized by fear 
and frustration, upon the Birch Society's conspiratorial 
view of this setting, and upon their distrust of democratic 
institutions and peoosssese! Other articles have dealt with 
various aspects of the Society, its leader, and with issues 
related to its activity or ideology. 

There have been, to date, no articles or books 
bringing psychological or sociological description and 
analysis to bear upon the Birch Society as separate from the 
radical right-wing as a whole. There have been, however, 
two books published which deal directly, but journalistically, 
with the Society. The first, published in 1961, was written 


by Gene Grove, a reporter for The New York Post, who joined 


the Society and who wrote Inside the John Birch Society. This 





1. See, for example, Alan Barth, "Report on the 
Rampageous Right," New York Times Magazine, Nov. 26, 1961. 


2. See, for example, Martin E. Marty, "Mr. Welch's 
Messianic Consciousness," Christian Century, 78, 683-8, 
and Waldemar N., Nielsen, "Soldier in Politics: A Growing 
Issue," New York Times Magazine, Oct. 22, 1961. 


3e Gene Grove, Inside the John Birch Society (N.Y.: 
Fawcett Publications, 1961). 
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is an account of the local chapter meetings which he attended 
and of the Birch Society leaders and other members whom he 
encountered. Grove's book includes, as well, considerable 
quotation of the publications of the Society and some come- 
mentary upon them. 

The other book dealing explicitly with the Birch 
Society was published in 1962. It was written by Richard 
Vahan, a reporter for The Boston Herald, and is entitled 
The Truth About the John Birch Society.1 This is an 


exceptionally well-written and fairly comprehensive 





journalistic case study of the Society. Vahan, of course, 

had at his disposal a great deal of the extensive national, 
regional, and local journalistic description of and commentary 
upon the Society which was especially heavy during the last 
eight months of 1961. Drawing upon this material, Vahan has 
produced a very good popular treatment of the Society. 

This dissertation is, to the author's knowledge, the 
first case study of the John Birch Society employing psycho- 
logical and sociological description and analysis. We turn 
now to a description of the method employed in this study. 





1. Richard Vahan, The Truth About the John Birch 
Society (N.Y.: Macfadden Books, 1962). 
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6. Method of Study 

The method of study ineluded both library and field 
research, Library research was used to provide a setting 
for the John Birch Society within the American scene and to 
provide a framework for theoretical psychological and 
sociological description and analysis of the Society. Many 
of the publications of the Bireh Society were also examined 
with particular attention being paid to the content of the 
ideology and to the substantive and formal aspects of the 
framework of the ideology exhibited in its presentation, 

Field research was undertaken in a number of cities 
across the country. Using a mailed set of questions, a 


1 was made of a number of cities which 


preliminary survey 
journalistic reports had identified as centers of activity 
of local chapters of the Birch Society. This preliminary 
survey served to indicate which cities exhibited typical or 
especially interesting activity by local Birch Society 
chapters. The cities selected by these criteria, as well as 


by some consideration of local housing, were Little Rock, 


El Paso, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 





l. In this preliminary survey information was 
gathered primarily from educational and religious leaders with 
whom members of the Boston University Graduate School Faculty 
or the author were personally acquainted. These respondents, 
in response to specific questions, described the leaders, mem- 
bers and activities of the Society. They also were asked to 
assess the reaction of local educational, religious, political, 
and journalistic leaders and to describe the impact of the 
Society upon the tone of the life of the community. 
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Phoenix, and Wichita, t Staying an average of a week in each 
city during early 1962, the author interviewed observers 
within the cities to determine more specifically the activities 
in which Birch Society members had participated. The author 
thereby cumulatively identified and interviewed those 

persons perceived as active participants in local Birch 
Society controversies on both sides (that is, those perceived 
as active participants by the observers initially interviewed, 
and by each other), 

The first half of these interviews, which in their 
entirety lasted an average of two hours, was somewhat open- 
ended, With a Birch Society member or Birch-like person, 
this part of the interview opened with his analysis of why 
we have this "upsurge of conservatism," continued with an 
attempt to sharpen how and why he came to join in this 
movement, and concluded with his report of the activities 
and motivation of a local or national Birch Society opponent, 
With a Birch Society opponent or "observer," this first part 
of the interview opened with his description of the local 
activities and conflicts in which local Birch Society members 
had participated, continued with an attempt to sharpen how 


and why people were attracted to the Birch Society, and 


1. Other cities considered in the course of this 
preliminary survey were Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Houston, Tuscon, Chicago, Macon, Ga., Billings, Mont., and 


Cody, Wyo. 
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concluded with his estimate of the motivation of local 
Birch Society members. 

The second half of the interview consisted of a 
questionnaire which was administered when the person being 
interviewed was identified to the author's satisfaction as 
an active participant in local controversy involving the 
Birch Society, and when the setting was such that the 
questionnaire could be administered. In the formal admin- 
istration of this questionnaire, the respondent was provided 
with a typewritten copy, and another copy was retained by 
the author, The respondent gave verbal responses comprising 
a seven point Lickert-type scale of agreement~-disagreement 
which were written down by the interviewer along with any 
other random or explanatory comments. Birch Society members 
and Birch-like persons were asked to respond both for them- 
sélves as representative "conservatives" and also for a local 
or national Birch Society opponent designated by themselves. 
Birch Society opponents were asked to respond as would a 
local leader or member of the Society of their designation. 

The questionnaire itself consisted of thirty-four 
items, Twenty were items Rokeach found most discriminating 
in identifying closed-minded authoritarianism and intolerance. 
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Six were F Scale items, six were F Scale reversals measuring 
authoritarianism. Two were items constructed by the author.+ 

Thus the method of study drew upon both library and 
field research. This method involved the author in the 
dialectic of impressions and reflections of the field 
anthropologist, prior and subsequent reading of psychological 
and sociological analyses of social movements, prior and 
subsequent reading of much of the literature of the Birch 
Society, extensive note-taking during interviews, and, through 
the questionnaire, the quantification of a range of responses 
regarding processes of perception as well as particular 
items of ideology. 

We now turn, in subsequent chapters, to a fuller 
examination of the setting of the Society, its leader, its 
organization and membership, and its ideology and activity 
of social protest. Following ay examination of these com- 
ponents, we will then turn to theoretical analysis and 
criticism of the Society as a whole, and to a final chapter 


of conclusions, 





1. See Appendix for this questionnaire, See the 
third part of the first section of the sixth chapter of this 
dissertation for a discussion of the implications of the 
results of the Rokeach items, 


CHAPTER II 


THE SETTING OF THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 
WITHIN THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Having concluded a general survey of the Birch 
Society, we turn to a description of the setting of the 
Society within the American scene, 

1. The Right-Wing as a Continuing 
Part of the 
American Social System 

The right wing has been a continual part of the 
cultural history of the United States. It has been articu- 
lated as a total political-economic-religious movement 
openly or covertly seeking popular support in defense of 
threatened social, economic, and political status or of 
cherished values and beliefs. These movements of social 
protest have come during times of international crisis or 
during times of extensive internal alteration and realign- 
ment of values, beliefs, and institutional arrangements 
and structures. Parsons identifies a tendency toward 


political extremism under conditions such as these which, 





1. Talectt Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theo 
(rev. ed.3 Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, seh) 
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in the case of radical right-wing extremism, is appropriately 

labeled a "fundamentalist reaction."1 Of these fundamenta- 

list reactions Parsons says: 
One of the most important reactions to /such/ elements 
of strain . .. is the formation of patterns of wishes 
or idealized hopes which, in the majority of cases, the 
established institutional patterns and their attendant 
situations do not permit to be fully realized. They 
hence tend to be projected outside the immediate social 
situation into some form of "idealized" life or 
existence. Since they are results of certain emotional 
tensions which develop only in so far as people are 
imperfectly integrated with an institutionalized 
situation, they tend to involve a conspicuous element 
of "irrealism." They are associated with a negative 
valuation of the existing situation and, instead of a 
"pealistic” orientation to its alteration in the 
direction of greater conformity with an ideal, involve 
an element of "escape." 

Examples of such fundamentalist reactions are the 
pre-Civil War "Know Nothings," the post-Civil War Ku Klux 
Klan, the post-World War One "return to normalcy," and the 
post-World War Two "McCarthy Era." The John Birch Society, 
of the post-World War Two "Cold War Era," has a great deal 
in common with these other movements of social protest of 
the right, and gives striking illustration of the elements 
of “irrealism" and "escape" characteristic of fundamentalist 
reactions. These elements are particularly apparent in the 
extremely unsystematic “program" of the Society for the 
eradication of Communism including the attempts to revive 
the "pure" economic, political, and religious values and 


institutions of the distant past. 





l. Ibid., pe 119. 2e Ibid., Pe 120. 
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Thus the Birch Society, as it is set within the 
American social system, functions as a movement of fundamentalist 
reaction to the actual and anticipated directions of change and 
to the social strains of a time of continuing crisis, Because 
of the location of its idealized institutional structures, 
values, and beliefs in the distant as well as in the inmediate 
past, it is characterized as a movement of social protest of 
the radical right. 

Despite the characteristics of "irrealism" and 
"escape" in the fundamentalist reaction of the Birch Society, 
it is still possible to place the Birch Society within the 
framework of American political thought, 


2. Background of American Social Philosophy 


The basic formal political thought of America has 
been well stated by Gabriel in three doctrines, First, 
Americans have held to a belief that natural or divine law 
underlies and informs constructive individual and social 
life. This concept of law has both philosophical and 
religious roots and is seen as given by the mind of man or 
the mind of God. Second, Americans have held that the 
individual is to be both free and responsible. Finally, 


the American Zeitgeist has been carried by a sense of the 





l. Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of American 
Democratic Thought (2d ed.3 N.Y.: Ronald Press, 1950), 
ppe -2 e 
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mission of America to nurture and to support the spread of 

civil and religious liberty to the rest of mankind, This 
doctrine of mission, furthermore, provided for American 
democracy, with its emphasis on freedom and diversity 
of opinion, a philosophy of unity. And, /in conclusion/, 
the conviction of the destiny of America held up before 
the humble democrat, whose drab world rarely extended 
beyond the main street of his village, a romantic vision 
in which he could see his inconspicuous performance of 
civic duties invested with a world significance,1 

This, then, has been the framework of social philos- 
ophy within which the American nation came into being and 
within which it has grown. 

But this is a formal, not a substantive, framework 
of thought. Within this framework there has been a continual 
dialogue over the content of these doctrines. What is the 
content of this undergirding law through which constructive 
individual and social life may be found? Are we to seek 
this law in the mind of man or in the mind of God? What 
does it mean for a person to be both truly free and truly 
responsible? At what points do a person's freedoms stop 
and his responsibilities begin? What is America's real 
mission? Is the spread of economic liberty more important 
than the spread of political and religious liberties? By 
what means is it legitimate for Americans to seek to fulfill 
the mission they see for the American nation? This series 


of questions is illustrative, not exhaustive, of the range 





le Ibid., pe 25. 
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of issues raised at points of time, or continually, in the 
course of the development of American social thought. The 
issues illustrated in random fashion above have always found 
conservative and liberal spokesmen and extreme right- and 
left-wing radicals contending for their points of view. 

Turning to the Birch Society, we find that it, too, 
can be examined within this basic framework of American 
political thought illuminated by Gabriel. First, the Birch 
Society seeks political legitimation, not upon a basis of 
natural or divine law, but upon what could be identified in 
Weberian terms as a non-rational, non-traditional, charis- 
matic claim for legitimation,” 

On the basis of this non-rational, non-traditional, 
charismatic claim for legitimation of authority and in his 
failure to make contact with natural or divine law, Welch is 
outside the basic framework of American political thought 





1. Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization, translated by A. M. Henderson and Talcott 


Parsons (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press & The Falcon's Wing 
Press, 1947). The pure types of legitimation of authority 

are traditional, rational-legal, and charismatic. They may be 
differentiated by the relationship between the leader and fol- 
lower, This relationship is bounded in the first two types by 
norms of tradition and rationality respectively, which are ac- 
cepted as legitimate by both leaders and followers. Charisma- 
tic authority may draw upon some of these same norms but it is, 
in its pure type, explicitly independent of them. Charismatic 
authority is dependent upon neither adherence to a common tra- 
dition nor common rationality but, rather, faith in and loyalty 
toward the leader. See the third section of the third chapter 
of this dissertation for a discussion of the criteria of char- 
ismatic authority. See Weber pp. 328 ff. for a fuller defini- 
tion of these three pure types of legitimation of authority. 
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identified by Gabriel. Members of the Birch Society proclaim 
a respect for law, but this moves them in a radically reaction- 
ary direction since it is a respect for a "purified" (and 
currently non-existent) law. 

Second, members of the Birch Society hold strongly 
that the individual is to be both free and responsible, 

Birch Society followers demand a freedom of the individual 
from governmental oversight and restraint particularly in 
the arena of economics, They feel that the individual 
should be responsible in the sense of being uncushioned from 
the risks of economic misjudgment as well as being unre- 
strained in reaping the financial benefits of sound economic 
judgment. But followers of Welch do not believe that the 
individual is responsible for the effects of such failures 
and successes of judgment upon the lives of others, The 
free and responsible individual envisioned by the Birch 
Society would logically require a political framework of near 
anarchy and the Birch Society would expect only that the 
individual be responsible to himself and to his own private 
ethical norms, allowing him nearly complete irresponsibility 
toward others, 

The individual freedom and responsibility idealized 
by the Society ignores the fact that one of the main 
functions of government within a society is to restrain the 
pursuit of self-interest whenever it impinges destructively 


upon the lives of others, Implicit in the extension of 


2h 


equal franchise to all, with no regard for social and 
economic status, is the concept that the economically and 
socially weak are entitled to employ whatever political 
means they can to prevent their exploitation by the econom- 
ically and socially strong. 

The Birch Society sees the freedom and responsibility 
of the individual quite apart from the fact of his social 
context, 

Third, Welch and his followers see the basic mission 
of America as being to free the world of collectivism in all 
its forms and to put in its place individualism. But the 
more immediate mission of America is to rid the world of 
Communism. The Birch Society proposes to do its part in this 
mission by freeing America from what the Society perceives 
to be internal Communist subversion. 

In its idealization of a radically "purified" law 
and of a nearly "absolutely" free and only narrowly 
responsible individual, the Birch Society is so far outside 
the dialogue on current political and economic issues that 
the alternatives it proposes appear to be irrelevant. The 
perceptions and proposals of Welch and his followers seem 
to be used within the effective political dialogue only to 
label political proposals as "really American," or as 
"un-American," The mission of America to destroy Communism 


is also seen by Birch Society members as the central issue 
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of current social philosophy, polarizing all other issues. 
In this view, the mission of America appears to be robbed 
of any constructive aspects. The positive emphasis upon 
the spread of civil and religious liberty has been lost as 
the emphasis upon the eradication of Commnism has over- 
balanced all others, The Birch Society seems willing even 
to sacrifice civil and religious liberty to gain the end 
which has, for the John Birch Society, displaced the spread 
of these liberties as the mission of America. 

These issues can be examined at a higher level of 
abstraction as schools of political thought identified as 
liberalism versus authoritarianism, collectivism versus 
individualism, and conservatism versus reformism, 1 These 
clusters of issues can be recast as three questions, First, 
in whom is political authority vested? Liberal, democratic 
political authority has been urged on the basis of a con- 
ception of human rights undergirded by natural or divine 
law and on the basis of its pragmatic utility. ? The idea of 


human rights has been based upon egalitarian conceptions of 





1. Francis W. Coker, Recent Political Thought 
(N.Y.: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934). These are sets of 


terms used by Coker, p. 30. 
2. Ibid., p. 10. 
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1 2 


human minds” and human souls,” and upon historically 
fallacious conceptions of an original social contract.” 
The utilitarian argument for a democratic base of political 
authority holds that political equality should be maintained, 
"not because men are born with equal rights but because in 
an equal exercise of political privileges they become more 
efficient agents of happiness for themselves and others, "4 
Second, is the state to be run for the enhancement 
of the individual or the collectivity? In pressing for the 
enhancement of individualism, natural-rights philosophers 
held that "laws of nature govern the social relations of 
men, and political societies are rationally formed only for 
the purpose of sustaining these laws and are so limited by 
them, "> Each man, the utilitarians held, "is the safest 
judge of his own happiness, so that if left to himself, 


freed from ‘unnecessary! public or private interference, he 





l. The idea of an understanding by all men of 
natural law, and a consequent political equality of all men, 
can be traced back to the Stoics. 


2. Christian and some other religious traditions, 
whether henotheistic or universalistic, have emphasized the 
divine sonship of all men within or beyond a political unit, 


3. Locke and Rousseau developed the concept of a 
social contract between the governor and the governed which 
can by right be broken by constitutional or revolutionary 
means if the governor fails to govern in what the governed 
feel to be their true interest, 


le Coker, p. 1l. 5. Ibid., pe 12. 
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will choose the course of action that best promotes /his own 
and his neighbor! s/ happiness."1 Pinally, to complete the 
defense of individualism, the classical economists assumed, 
first, a natural economic man--self-seeking, intelligent 
and well-informed in pursuing his interest, constantly 
desirous and able to buy goods and services in the 
cheapest and sell them in the dearest markets; and 
second, a natural economic order, in which the relations 
among individuals are controlled by laws as universal 
and permanent and as unchangeable by human effort as the 
laws of the physical universe.2 
But the claims of political-economioc individualism have not 
gone unchallenged. In response to the inhuman consequences 
of unrestrained, individualistic wielding of economic and 
political power came collectivism in both its revolutionary 
Marxist and ameliorative Christian socialistic forms. The 
Christian socialists hoped for, not violent revolutionary 
class uprisings to hasten the laws of history as did the 
Marxists, but rather for "deliberate and pacific efforts of 
men inspired by feelings of benevolence and justice."3 
These socialists held that a "true Christian cannot be 
altogether other-worldly; he must be concerned with estab- 
lishing a righteous and happy society on earth and must use 
his influence to see that his government takes positive 
steps to that end." 
Third, do existing values and institutional 


arrangements and structures represent the gathered wisdom, 





l. Ibid. 2. Ibid., pe lk. 3. Ibid., pe 18. 
he Ibid., pe 20. 
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or the accumulated abuses, of the ages? Needless to say, 
conservatism tends toward the former view and reformism 
toward the latter. Conservatives accept the test of time 
as their major criterion of evaluation. Therefore they are 
usually contending for the retention of established values 
and for the institutional structures and arrangements which 
have proven functional for their embodiment. Liberals 
accept rationality as their major criterion of evaluation.+ 
Rational analysis is applied either to values, or, if the 
values meet this test of rationality, to the functional 
utility of current institutional structures for their 
realization, 

The argument of the conservative basically consists 
of the defense of particular traditional values. (The 
conservative may well concur with the liberal in the analysis 
of the functional utility of a particular institutional 
structure for the realization of a commonly held value.) 

The argument of the liberal consists basically of formal 
analysis and criticism. Both the liberal's value position 
and his support of particular institutional structures are 
apt to be much more tentative than those of the conservative. 

Both liberals and conservatives share a high regard 


for legislative and judicial law. The liberal tends to 


1. Other reformers sometimes claim charismatic 
authority and use their non-traditional and non-rational 
revelation as the major criterion of evaluation, 
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support law as a political-rational process while the 
conservative supports it as a body of tradition. Here again 
the support of the liberal is much more tentative than that 
of the conservative. The liberal holds that legislative 
and judicial law is a process by which a society constructs 
and reconstructs the minimum base of values and institutional 
arrangements needed to make rationality a viable approach to 
values and institutions. 

How, on the other hand, do members of the Birch 
Society examine, for acceptance or rejection, social values 
and the institutional structures and arrangements utilized 
in their pursuit? In this analysis, members of the Society 
employ a non-traditional, non-rational, charismatically 
legitimated, conspiratorial view of history. If the criterion 
of "plausible suspicion" indicates that a value or an 
institutional structure or arrangement is in any way related 
to their perception of the Communist conspiracy, it is to 
be rejected, 

Welch's concept of leadership clearly brings the 
Society to a position of authoritarianism over against 
democratic liberalism. This position is further enforced by 
the slogan of the Society (namely, "This Is a Republic, Not 


a Democracy, Let's Keep It That Way!") which carries a 





1. See the second part of the first section of the 
sixth chapter for an analysis of this conspiratorial view of 
history. 
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distinct distrust of the political intelligence of the 
electorate, Superficially the Society supports individualism 
and rejects collectivism, but its monolithic organization 
and its refusal to countenance dissent brings this position 
into serious question. Again, the Society superficially 
supports conservatism but, in its nostalgia for the "pure" 
political-economic arrangements of the distant past, it moves 
toward (a radical and "reactionary") reformism, Finally, 
its criterion of evaluation employing "plausible suspicion" 
moves the Society outside the bounds of currently legitimate 
political dialogue. 
3. Description of the Contemporary 
American Right-Wing 
An excellent current survey of the American right-wing 
is to be found in the evaluation done on the publications of 
this segment of our body politic by Ellsworth and Harris for 
the Fund for the Republic, 1 They review the whole range of 
these publications from Buckley's "respectable" National 
Review to Hart's anti-semitic Economic Council Letter. From 
an analysis of these publications, Ellsworth and Harris are 
able to distill the essence of the right-wing position on 


the doctrine of man, states! rights, federal welfare legis- 





1. Ralph E. Ellsworth and Sarah M. Harris, The 
American Right Wing, University of Illinois Occasional 
Papers No, Bs (Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, 1960). 
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lation, labor and the "Right to Work" laws, fluoridation, 
mental health, education, the Supreme Court rulings on inte- 
gration, "internationalism," the U.N., and the internal 
Comnunistic conspiracy. How is one to define such an 
amorphous phenomenon as the American right-wing? Ellsworth 
and Harris cite the working definition used by most right- 
wing writers: "The term right is used very simply as opposed 
to left, and the entire political spectrum is considered as 
divided between the two, Many gradations are distinguished 
within each division, but none outside, "= Clearly, such a 
definition is inadequate to the task of identification of 
those who make up the right-wing in American society. 
Substantively this group was defined in the first chapter 

as including those who find their idealized goals and means 
in either the immediate or distant past. This definition 

is admittedly very general, but it must be in order to include 
the views of all within its framework. The American right- 
wing can be defined perhaps most sharply in terms of its 
position on specific public issues, 





l. Ibid., Ppe 9-31. 


2. Ibid., pe 33. The authors note that this schema 
is not always recognized by right-wing writers as arbitrary. 


3e This lack of sharpness of definition also reflects 
the lack of any systematic ideological framework. The conse- 
quent ideological purposelessness will be discussed later in 
this section, 
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The entire right-wing in America shares a concern 
over the advancement of Communism. This concern centers upon 
the nature and extent of internal, not external, Communism, 
But, unfortunately, there is a rather impenetrable "screen 
of secrecy" around these very facts, J. Edgar Hoover, in 
his Masters of Deceit, in which he deals with the nature and 
extent of internal Communism, indicates that of course he is 
not revealing "material known exclusively to the FBI, "1 
Thus this "screen of secrecy" is maintained for obvious 
and defendable security reasons probably strengthened by 
political reasons, This secrecy constitutes a major 
obstacle to any serious study of American Communism and 
yet, curiously, it is one which Roy, for instance, in his 
study of Communism and the Churches fails to note. 





Whatever the purpose for the maintenance of this 
"sereen of secrecy," it leaves a vacuum which has become a 
major arena for anxiety, suspicion, and accusation and the 
characteristic dwelling place for the American right-wing. 
The right-wing has thus been provided with an unchallenge- 


able position in its tendency to see Commmist gains, real 





1. Giant Cardinal edition (N.Y.: Affiliated 
Publishers, 1961), p. vii. This book by J. Edgar Hoover is 
widely recommended by Birch Society members as a good "general 
introduction" to the nature of the internal Communist 
conspiracy. 


2. Ralph Lord Roy, Communism and the Churches (N.Y.: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1960). Roy notes this probiem of 
secrecy only with regard to the "underground" aspects of the 
American Communist Party itself (p. 4). 
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or imagined, as being due directly to the deliberate planning 
of the national leaders of our major institutions.+ These 
charges of a conspiracy to "sell us out to the Commmists" 
have been directed particularly toward political, 
religious,” and educational leaders, 4+ as well as toward 

the press.” Such charges, or the threat of them, have had 
considerable impact in local community or national decision- 
making. These charges have not tended to give specific 
direction to participants in policy decisions, but they have 
served to provide right-wing participants with the "justifi- 


cation" to label entire ranges of alternatives as "un-American" 





1. Ellsworth and Harris note the tendency of the 
right-wing toward such a "conspiratorial" view of history, 
pp. 22-28, 


2. Robert Welch, The Blue Book of the John Birch 
Society (third printing, 1959, no other publication data 
given). Soon U.S. citizens "can resist Communist tyranny 
only by themselves becoming conspirators against established 
government." (p.29). Welch's writing is replete with these 
kinds of charges, 


3. "Herbert Philbrick, for nine years an undercover 
agent for the FBI, has stated that ‘subversion in the 
sanctuary" is the most deadly and insidious menace facing 
America.". Roy, pe 3. (Roy does not cite his source for the 
quotation of Philbrick, ) 


le Welch suggests as a Birch Society "front organi- 
zation" a committee to investigate Communist influence at 
Vassar. Welch, Blue Book, pe 91. 


5. "With the metropolitan press and big circulation 
general periodicals not only largely denied to us, but in 
many cases either consciously or blindly promoting the 
Commygnist line, we need to use every feasible channel to get 
more of the truth over to more of the American people." 
Ibid., pe 81. 
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and therefore beyond the pale of consideration, In local 
communities such "un-American" alternatives include 
fluoridation; on the national scene, disarmament. 

Earlier it was indicated that the American right-wing 
lacks a unifying ideological goal. Like the Black Muslims 
and other mass movements, the American right-wing has a 
negative organizing principle around a hate object. This 
hate object seems to be a necessary ingredient for all mass 
movements. For example, the Black Muslims are unified 
through their hate of the white man.! the right-wing is 
Similarly unified through its hate of the internal Communists 
which it perceives. 

But the American right-wing lacks any constructive 
or positive ideological goal, It has no "kingdom of God," 
no "classless society" toward which it can strive, Such 
goals contrast dramatically with the vapid "goal" of the John 


Birch Society--"Less government and more responsibility. "3 





le C. Eric Lincoln, The Black Muslims in America 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1961), Pe 34e 


2. The low "visibility" of internal Communists 
raises some very interesting questions as to their service- 
ability as hate objects. This lack of "visibility" coupled 
with the "screen of secrecy" makes them very difficult to 
identify. Consequently the aggression from bottled-up 
frustration tends to be directed toward anyone who has the 
slightest identifiable “communistic taint." This problem of 
low "visibility" is seen most dramatically in Welch's 
"principle of reversal," i.e., those who seem least like 
Commmnists really are Conmunists. 


3e Welch, Blue Book, p. 127. 
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But this crippling gap may well be filled by the philosophical 
work of Ayn Rand. She is an articulate and, to many, con- 
vincing proponent of an extreme and atheistic "rugged 
individualism,"+ The atheistic or anti-mystical aspect of 
her philosophical defense of the right-wing will probably 
repel the fundamentalist Protestant and the anti-Communist 
Roman Catholics who make up a large proportion of the right- 
wing. But it may have considerable appeal to "emancipated 
intellectuals" of the managerial classes who are much 
closer to the centers of economic and political power in 
our society than are Roman Catholics and Protestant 


fundamentalists who might be repelled. 


l.e Founding of the John Birch Society 

Robert Welch, Jr. had become increasingly impressed 
with the threat of external Communism and increasingly 
convinced that the extreme right-wing conspiratorial view 
of history was correct. He felt that the Communists were 
achieving their desired domination of the world. Through 
what Welch felt to be infiltration by Communists into the 
major institutions of our own country, he believed the United 
States would soon be completely in the hands of the Kremlin. 
In 1954 his biography of:John Birch was published by 


1. See Charles Frederick Schroder, "Prophetess of 
the Far Right," Christian Century, 78, 1493-95, and John 
Kobler, "The Curious Cult of Ayn Rand," The Saturday Eveni 
Post, Nov. ll, 1961, pp. 98-101. She calls her philosophy 
"Objectivism." It is essentially an individualistic, 
rationalistic materialism, 
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Henry Regnery Company. In this biography, Welch attempted 

to dramatize the determination of the Communists to destroy 
America and what he felt to be the willingness of our 
governmental leaders to allow it. As he laced his travels 

as sales manager for the Welch Candy Company with personal 
contacts with leading members of the right-wing, his concern 
over Communism continued to grow. Moving further into the 
ranks of leadership within the right-wing, Welch began monthly 


publication of One Man's Opinion (later to be renamed, 


significantly, American Opinion). 
Finally, he decided that the only way to deal with 


Comminism was to establish an organization to fight it. 

The following two paragraphs from the Blue Book describe the 
actual "founding" of the John Birch Society, the organization 
designed by Welch to defeat Communism, 


The John Birch Society was founded at a meeting in 
Indianapolis, on December 9, 1958. Of the eleven men 
who had met me there on Monday morning, December 8, for 
the two-day session, one had come from Oregon, one from 
Kansas, one from Missouri, two from Wisconsin,one from 
Illinois, one from Indiana, one from Tennessee, one from 
Virginia, and two from Massachusetts. 

These were all influential and very busy men, But 
they were also patriotic and public-spirited enough to 
have come to Indianapolis for the two full days, at my 
invitation, without knowing the reason for the meeting. 
For there was simply no way I could explain this reason 
in advance, With short breaks for coffee, for luncheons, 
and for brief discussions in between sections of the pre- 
sentation, it required the two whole days to set forth 
the background, methods, and purposes of the John Birch 
Society. The pages that follow /i.e., the Blue Book/ 
are simply a transcript, practically verbatim, of that 
presentation. 





1. Welch, Blue Book, p. l. 
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After this start, Welch went to work. Starting with 
an office staff and a few paid and volunteer "coordinators" 
he began to set up local chapters in cities across the 
country. The organizational efforts enjoyed particular 
success in the Mid-West, Texas, and the West Coast. 

Early in 1961, the Society began to get newspaper 
and newsmagazine "exposure." This publicity has been 
(predictably) interpreted by the Society as a Communist 
plot. Since that time, the activities of Mr. Welch and of 
the Society have been a matter of public record, 

In this chapter, we have noted that the John Birch 
Society is a "fundamentalist reaction" to the international 
and domestic strains of our era, In this fundamentalist 
reaction, in its "irrealism" and in its "escape" to an 
earlier, less complicated era, it shares a family resemblance 
to many other movements throughout the history of the United 
States that have arisen during other times of social strain, 

The affirmation by the Birch Society of only a 
"purified" law and of an extreme, and socially irresponsible, 
individualism moves it to the extreme limits of the frame- 
work of American democratic thought. Its single-minded 
emphasis upon the eradication of Communism as the mission of 
America overshadows, and threatens to destroy, the traditional 
emphasis upon the extension of civil and religious liberty. 

In relation to the major schools of political 
thought, the members of the Society claim that they support 
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(Nineteenth Century) democratic liberalism, individualism, 
and conservatism. But because of their idealization of 

the "pure" economic-political arrangements of the distant 
past and because of their terror of Communism, the followers 
of Welch press for a radical and reactionary reformism 
through the use of collectivist and authoritarian means, 

We have noted the setting within the American right- 
wing from which the Birch Society springs and from which it 
draws most of its ideological beliefs, The ideological 
purposelessness of the Birch Socisty, as well as the low 
visibility of its hate object, both serve to cripple the 
Society in its development as a mass movement. 

Finally, we have chronicled the formal "founding" 
of the John Birch Society on the eighth and ninth of 
December, 1958,in Indianapolis. We turn now to a consid- 
eration of the founder of the Society, Robert Welch, who 
has uniquely and single-handedly shaped the character of 
the Society so far beyond the "demands" of the setting from 
which the Society has sprung. 


CHAPTER III 
ROBERT WELCH, THE FOUNDER OF THE SOCIETY 


Having noted the setting within the American scene 
from which the Birch Society springs, we turn to consider 
the man who has given distinctive form to the movement. 
Beginning with a few biographical notes, we shall then turn 
to a statement and to an analysis of Welch's theory of 


leadership. 
le Biographical Notes 


i. Family and educational background 

Robert Henry Winborne Welch, Jr. was borm on a 
large cotton farm in Chowan County, North Carolina, 
December first, 1899.1 Most of his paternal ancestors were 
either farmers or Baptist preachers who traced their lineage 
to Miles Welch, who came to this country from Wales in 1720. 
As a child Robert Welch was exposed to a sect-type funda- 
mentalist religious background, As he matured intellectually 
he came to reject many of these religious concepts and 


doctrines which he considered to be "unjustified projections 





1. This biographical material is drawn from an 
appendix appearing in the second printing of The Blue Book 
and from interviews with observers within the business and 
political communities of Boston. 
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of freligion's/7 more important certainties."+ He has moved 
to a universalistic position religiously in which he is 
looking for the common denominators of all our great 
religions.* For Welch, however, (as, indeed, for many con- 
servatives or liberals whose economic or political views 
have come to assume the place of prime importance) religion 
is an instrumental rather than an intrinsic value. 

Both his parents were college graduates and, because 
of the inaccessibility of local public schools, his mother 
tutored the six children at home and sent them away to school 
beginning with their last two years of high school. Under 
this educational program, Robert Welch progressed so rapidly 
that he entered the University of North Carolina at the age 
of twelve and graduated with his BA degree at the age of 
seventeen. He was described as a "boy wonder" by North 
Carolina newspaper reports of his graduation. His other 
formal education includes two years at the United States 


Naval Academy and two years at Harvard Law School. 





l. Welch, Blue Book, pe 62. 





2. See Welch, Blue Book, pp. 63 and 150, for example. 


3. For example Welch sees religion as instrumental 
to the morality of the western world and sees its demise as 
leading to the rise of “amoral man." Welch, Blue Book, 
pp. 62-66. Compare this with Spengler's view. 


ii. Business career 

While going to Law School, Robert began a candy 
business that so absorbed his time and energies that he left 
Harvard before he got his Law Degree. In this business 
venture, he overextended himself and got into financial 
difficulties. He invited his creditors in as an operating 
committee for the company, but, finding this working relation- 
ship unsatisfactory, he gave his creditors all his stock (he 
had retained a controlling interest) and pulled out. This 
company was eventually sold to Daggett Chocolate Company. 

Welch then moved to the New York area to make another 
start in the candy business. Making little progress there, 
he was offered and accepted an executive position with 
E. J. Brock and Sons of Chicago. He later resigned and made 
one more start as a manufacturer of candy. Lacking sufficient 
capital, this final venture also folded. He returned to 
Boston in 1934, as an employee of the James 0. Welch Company, 
a candy manufacturing firm founded by his brother. He rose 
to become one of the four vice presidents of this company and 
was in charge of sales and advertising. This position took 
him the circuit of the sales offices of the firm in Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Seattle.+ 





1. The name of this company and other details about 
it have been deleted from later printings of The Blue Book. 
This, undoubtedly, was at the request of the firm which has 
sought repeatedly to point out for newspaper and magazine 
writers that Robert Welch has held no stock or had any other 
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The travel involved as sales manager brought Robert 
Welch into close contact with business leaders in these 
cities. Welch moved in business circles with the prestige 
of seven years of membership on the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, three years of service 
as a Regional Vice President, and a two year Chairmanship of 
its Educational Advisory Committee. His business respon- 
sibilities have also included serving as director of a bank, 
as a director of the Harvard Brewing Company, 1 and as a 
director of several other business corporations. These 
business contacts, coupled with a lively interest in current 
and past political history, gave Robert Welch a very extensive 
cirele of acquaintances across the country. Among these were 
not only “business” acquaintances but also many of the anti- 


Socialist and anti-Communist leaders throughout the country.@ 


iii. Interest and activity in political affairs 
In addition to extensive travel and acquaintance 


throughout this country, Mr. Welch made it a practice to use 





connection with the company since 1956, two years before the 
founding by Robert Welch of the Birch Society. Robert Welch's 
withdrawal from the company at that time was, no doubt, at 
least in part upon the insistence of the firm as Robert 
expended more and more of his energies upon political and 
organizational activities which proved increasingly to be an 
embarrassment and a liability to the company. 


1. Reported in The Boston Herald, Dec. 26, 195. 
2. Welch, Blue Book, p. 116. 
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vacation and other time for world-wide junkets. These, 
coupled with his interest in current political history, 
have led him twice to England (to "study the effects of the 
Socialist government"), and to fairly extensive traveling 
in other parts of the world. In the course of these 
travels he has arranged interviews with Adenauer, 

Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, and others. 

In further expression of his lively interest in 
political affairs, Welch has taken an active part in national 
and state politics. He made a very helpful contribution to 
the campaign of Massachusetts Governor Bradford. Welch 
presented himself at campaign headquarters and said that he 
liked the platform and program of Bradford and wanted to do 
his part. He offered to send out personal letters supporting 
the candidacy of Bradford to all the retail distributors and 
handlers of Welch candy in Massachusetts, most of whom he 
knew personally. The next day he had desks and other office 
equipment moved into some extra space at the campaign head- 
quarters». He followed them in about an hour with a draft of 
the letter he proposed to send and was, in turn, followed in 
about another hour by an entire staff of secretaries. This 
mailing consumed the efforts of this staff for several weeks 
as well as a great deal of time and effort by Welch himself. 
Welch bore the costs for this staff as well as those involved 
in materials and postage for the mailing that approached 
60,000 pieces. When Bradford won the campaign, Welch wanted 
no political favors in return. 


ld; 


Later, in 1950, Welch made a bid for Lt. Governor of 
Massachusetts in the Republican Primary. He demonstrated a 
marked and rather inflexible stand for "principle" that 
went, at points, to unnecessary extremes much to the dismay 
and chagrin of his political advisors. In that campaign he 
came in second in a field of four candidates. Laurence Curtis 
won the Republican primary, but was defeated in the general 
election. 

In Massachusetts, Welch also took an active role in 
the raising of financial support for the candidates of the 
state Republican Party. 

In 1952, Welch was strongly in favor of the presi- 
dential candidacy of Robert Taft. Despite the fact that he 
didn't agree with Taft in all his views, he made twenty-five 
radio speeches, at his own expense, during the primary in 
support of Taft.+ 

Welch was a loyal supporter and has been a loyal 
memorializer of Senator Joseph McCarthy. He addressed state 
gatherings of “friends of Senator Joseph McCarthy" on at 
least two occasions during 1955.2 

He has, of course, addressed many other political 
gatherings, including a States Righters Conference in 1956, 





1. Ibid., PPpe 113-14. 


2. Material from a confidential filè on Robert Welch 
and the Birch Society. 
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and a New Party Rally (arranged by Kent Courtney in Chicago) 
in 1959.1 

Foreseeing that Goldwater would meet determined 
liberal opposition in his senatorial campaign in Arizona in 
1958, Welch managed to raise two thousand dollars within 
Massachusetts to help Goldwater in his campaign. Thus 
Welch has taken an active part in both the state and national 
political arenas as a participant as well as a backer. 
iv. His writing and gathering 
right-wing leadership 

Robert Welch is a prolific writer with rather good 
popular style. In 1941, Ronald Press published The Road to 
Salesmanship, which is a fairly standard “how-to-do-it- 
yourself" handbook for the field. In 1952, Henry Regnery 
Company published his analysis of the dismissal of 
General MacArthur by President Truman, entitled May God 
Forgive Us. During 1952, 185,000 paperbound and 9,000 
hardbound copies of this book were printed. In 1954, 
Henry Regnery Company was again the publisher for Robert Welch 
with The Life of John Birch which ran to 35,000 paperbound 





and 3,000 hardbound copies. This is, as has been indicated, 
a rather moving biography set into a strongly ideological 


1. Ibid. 2-e Welch, Blue Book, p. 119. 


3. Interestingly enough this book was published as 
a "letter"-~a literary form later used by Welch in a "private 
letter,“ more than twice as long, entitled The Politician. 
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framework of interpretation of the meaning and significance 
of his lifə and death. Both May God Forgive Us and The Life 
of John Birch have since been reprinted as issues of 





American Opinion. In February, 1956, Welch published the 
first issue of One Man's Opinion, which was a monthly 
publication with a few thousand readers. The title of this 
publication by Welch was (significantly?) changed to American 
Opinion two years later, as he at the same time founded the 
John Birch Sooiety. American Opinion is edited by Welch and 
is promoted as the more extensive and analytical statement 
of ideology for the Birch Society. It consists of articles 
on past and current history analyzing and documenting, to 
their author's and to Welch's satisfaction, the nature and 
the progress of the Communist conspiracy. Most of the 
articles are written to fit the specific needs of tho 
Society, many of them by Robert Welch, 

American Opinion has been somewhat of a problem child 
because, for at least its first four years, including the 
two years under the title of One Man's Opinion, it was in 
the red financially. Welch finally turned all his stock in 
the magazine over to the Birch Society, when he was seeing 
signs that the magazine would soon start making money, so 
that when, or if, this happened there would be no grounds 
for a charge that Welch was getting rich from this aspect of 
the Birch Society operation. The charge that was made, at 


the time Welch did turn over his American Opinion stock to 
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the Birch Society, that Welch was just unloading and trans- 
ferring a financial liability to the Birch Society, appears 
groundless, According to Welch, the gift of the stock 
involves the Society in no financial responsibility for the 
support of the magazine, but only insures that potential 
profit from it will go to the Society instead of to himself, l 
Needless to say, such protestations by Weleh about the 
financial integrity of the Birch Society lose some of their 
force when one remembers that financial reports and audits 
are issued only to the Council of the Society. ? Since June, 
1960, there has been a fairly sustained drive to get members 
of the Society either to subscribe to American Opinion (at 
$5.00 per year) or to write asking for a free "charity" 
subscription. 


The Bulletin of the John Birch Society is the 





monthly booklet that goes to each member of the Society. 





1. Robert Welch, Bulletin for June (Belmont, 
Massachusetts: The John Birch Society, Inc., 1960), pp. 24-28. 


2e This is not to impugn the honesty of Welch or of 
the members of the Council. The possibility of their joining 
with Welch in any sort of pocket-lining activity is extremely 
remote. This is only to say that the wider an organization's 
statement of income and expenditures, to at least its members 
and preferably to the public at large, the further above 
reproach is its handling of money. At this point in its 
history, Welch and the Council of the Birch Society apparently 
prefer to retain the secrecy of a financial statement, from 
which could be inferred, for instance, an estimate of total 
membership, over an unimpeachable reputation for financial 
integrity. 
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It is edited and almost wholly written by Welch. In it are 
shorter statements analyzing and documenting (again, to 
Welch's own satisfaction) the nature and progress of the 
Communist conspiracy. There are also reports of progress on 
continuing and past items that have been on the agenda for 
action by the Society. The central part of each Bulletin 
is, however, the "Agenda For the Month." These agenda items 
consist largely of letters to be written in either protest 
or support of some action or person. They also exhort the 
members on to further study of the nature of the Communist 
conspiracy as it can be seen in lists of "approved" books, 
and members are also urged to hand this educational material 
on to their friends and acquaintances. In addition to these 
fairly standard items are a wide variety of short term or 
long term national and local campaigns and activities (for 


example, the campaign to "Impeach Earl Warren"). 


ve Summary of biographical notes 

In summary, we find Robert Welch born to educated 
well-to-do parents in a rural setting. He had a brilliant 
early educational background culminating with his graduation 
from North Carolina University at the age of seventeen. From 
there he pursued advanced education at the Naval Academy and 
at the Harvard School of Law which could have led to a career 
in either the Navy or in law. Both careers were rejected, 
consciously or by happenstance, for a career in business, 


His business career was marred by three personal business 
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failures and was “climaxed" with a middle-management position 
in a firm founded and run by his brother, His business 
career was not quite so undistinguished as the preceding 
sentence might indicate, however, for Robert Welch was 
accorded recognition and given significant responsibilities 
by the wider business community within which he moved. In 
his political activities, Welch has given major backing to 
few "winners." This record of frustration in political 
activities has been typical, however, at least on a national 
level, for political conservatives since the Roosevelt 
Administration. Welch was unsuccessful in the one bid he 
himself made for political leadership. And so we find him 
either driven or turning to "fringe" political-educational 
activity which offers him opportunity for unalloyed expres- 
sion and promotion of the political-economic views to which 
he has come, His "founding" and leadership of the Birch 
Society represent the only major prominence which Robert Welch 
has attained. In this leadership a prominence long presaged 
and expected from at least the time of his university gradua- 


tion at the age of seventeen is finally being realized,l 





1. Tho author observed Mr. Welch as he appeared on 
television before a fairly hostile group of interviewers for 
"Meet the Press" (May 21, 1961) and as he appeared before a 
hostile audience, sprinkled with a few supporters, at Ford 
Hall Forum in Boston (Oct. 28, 1962). The author has also 
had an opportunity to observe Mr. Welch for two days as he 
appeared before a sympathetic audience of about seventy 
persons gathered together as prospective Birch Society members, 
Mr, Welch at that time presented a two day "seminar," his 35th, 
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Turning from this biographical sketch of Welch 
through which we have glimpsed his development as a person, 
his growing concern over the advances of Communism, and his 
growing leadership in the American right-wing, we move on to 
an examination of his theory of leadership. The man and his 
theory of leadership have given to the Birch Society 
characteristics that could not be predicted from an under- 


standing of its setting. 





which amounted to a re-run of the original meeting in 
Indianapolis December, 1958, at which the Birch Society was 
"founded" by Welch and of which The Blue Book is a tran- 
script. Despite the familiarity of the material, it afforded 
the author, and the prospective members of the Birch Society 
from the area around Bakersfield, California, an opportunity 
to observe Welch. The impression gained of Welch, at that 
time, may be of some interest: Robert Welch is of medium 
height and of somewhat paunchy build. He is 62 years old, 

has white hair, is balding and wears ordinary pink-tinted 
plastic rims for his glasses. For the two day "seminar" he 
was nattily attired in a blue suit and a dark tie. He arrived 
at and left the seminar wearing a dark hat and carrying a 
cane, He is perennially equipped with a bulging briefcase 

(a "sign" of his charismatic claim to have a deeper and more 
perceptive knowledge and a more valid revelation of the nature 
and extent of the Communist conspiracy than any other leader). 
The image that he presents in his appearance and in his 
mannerisms is that of a professor grimly and somberly 
emerging from his study after having considered his obser- 
vations and his conversations with others who know, to tell 
his truths to those who have become dimly aware of the fore- 
boding, darkening skies, To these he offers his leadership 
in humility with a sense less of destiny than of necessity. 
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2. Theory of Leadership 

i. The American dilemma as 
perceived by Welch 

Welch's theory of leadership gains its authoritarian 
character and its driving sense of urgency from his under- 
standing of the dilemma which this country faces. Welch 
paints a very grim picture of international conquests of 
Communism that have been recognized by our government as 
well as what Welch considers de facto ones as yet unaclmowl-~ 
edged. 1 He also paints a grim picture of Communistic 
infiltration into our own government, For example, during 
the Eisenhower Administration, Welch wrote, "In my own firm 
opinion, the Communists have one of their own actually in 
the presidency, "2 And what have we with which to oppose this 
advance of Communism? Welch points to his understanding of 
the American dilemma by saying that "at present we are in 
the position of trying to defeat a disciplined well-armed 
expertly-commanded army with a collection of debating 
societies, And it can't be done."3 





1. See the issue of American Opinion for July, 
August, and September of 1960 entitled, "A World Gone Crazy; 
a panoramic survey of the degree of Communist influence in 
each of 107 countries,” 


2. Robert Welch, The Politician (no other publication 
data given), p. 268. This is the "private letter" circulated 
by Welch which has aroused so much controversy. 


3e Welch, Blue Book, p. 116. In this statement the 
dubious assumption is that the American right-wing is the 
counterpart of the threat of international Communism, not the 
F.B.I. and our armed forces, 
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ii. Effective organizational structure 

Welch sees the country as nearly overwhelmed., What 
solution does he then propose? Welch insists that only a 
truly dedicated and unified minority, The John Birch Society 
under his personal leadership, is capable of stopping and 
reversing the Communist tide. Welch hopes that the Birch 
Society will be "the moving force for a new age "1 And he 
believes that it can be. For, he holds that the course of 
"history is always determined by minorities who really know 
what they want." 

But how can such a minority exercise effective 
influence? Welch goes on to build a case for the position 
that such minorities can move with effectiveness only under 
“dynamic personal leadership."3 This lack of dominant and 
unifying leadership explains the splintering tendencies and 
the general ineffectiveness of the American right-wing.4 
Within such a minority which aspires to alter the course of 
history, membership loyalty must center upon the leader, not 
upon the organization. Once the very broad purpose is agreed 
upon, the organization and the membership must be only instru- 
mental to the policies of the leader rather than the leader 
being inatrumental to the policies of the organization. 





l. Ibid., pe 169. 2e Ibid., Pe 142. 
3. Ibid., pp. 113-26, esp. ppe 115 and 126. 
he Ibid., pp. 115-16. 
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Welch draws out this concept of leadership particularly in 
his discussion of the differences between a group functioning 
as an “organization” and as a "body." 

Welch conceives an "organization" to be "a collection 
of individuals or groups held together more or less loosely 
and more or less temporarily by a common interest or common 
objective." 4 "body," as Welch sees it, "is an organic 
entity."2 There seem to be two main points in this distinc- 
tion: the first is that the members of a group organized as 
a "body" can move quickly and in concert; the second is that, 
to gain these advantages of rapid and forceful action upon 
a wide variety of issues and over an extended period of time, 
members must forego the "attractions" of a republican form of 
organi zation? and willingly take their assigned places along 
a chain of command. The "head" of the "body," the top link 
in the chain of command is, needless to say, the leader, 
Comparing our country with a shoreline of beautiful houses 
about to be flooded, Welch feels it is imperative that the 
leader, who hopes to unify the now scattered and sporadic 
efforts of the American right-wing, must be a “hardboiled, 
dictatorial, and dynamic boss, MH Welch feels that, if under 
such leadership, "everybody puts everything he's got into the 
job without stopping to argue, we'll be able to save /our 
country7 from this incoming flood. "> 





l. Ibid., pe 109, 2. Ibid. 3, Ibid., pe 159, 


le Ibid., pe 117. 5. Ibid., pe 118, 
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iii. The seareh for a leader 
Who, then, is this leader to be? As Welch considered 

this with the men who met in Indianapolis to hear about the 
possibility of forming the Birch Society, he reviewed some 
possible candidates for the position. Barry Goldwater was a 
highly esteemed possibility. Welch had the following to say 
about his qualifications: 

Barry Goldwater has political know-how and the pains- 

taking genius to use that know-how with regard to 

infinite details, he is a superb political organizer, 

and inspires deep and lasting loyalty. He is absolutely 

sound in his Americanism, has the political and moral 

courage to stand by his Americanist principles, and in 

my opinion can be trusted to stand by them till hell 

freezes over, 
But, despite all these sterling qualities, Welch felt that 
Goldwater was too tightly bound within the political frame- 
work of action to offer the overall leadership on the other 
fronts along which Welch believes the fight against Communism 
must be waged, Even if Goldwater was successful in the 
political arena, even to the extent of being elected President, 
Welch believed that he would still not be able to carry the 
fight against the Communists through the political sphere 
alone; he would still need the support of leadership on other 
fronts.2 Welch mentioned, in passing, that the same would 


be the case for "Bill Knowland or Bill Jenner or any one of 


a dozen others" upon the political front.3 





l. Ibid., Pe 119, 2. Ibid., pp. 120-21. 
Be Ibide, Pe 120. 
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Having discarded Goldwater for the leadership task 
he feels is imperative, Welch moved on to a scathing 
"consideration" of Richard Nixon: 


As for being a leader, the sad truth, hard for many 
hopeful and wishful conservative Republicans to realize, 
is that Richard Nixon, a most engaging personality and 
elever politician, has never been a leader in connection 
with any event or development, or at any stage of his 
career., He has been a rider of waves, so far as public 
support was concerned, without caring whether the 
particular wave at any given time was moving left or 
right; ang a manipulator, of uncanny skill, behind the 
scenes. 


Further, Welch went on to say that 


if it were not for the dirtiest deal in American 
political history, participated in if not actually 
engineered by Richard Nixon in order to make himself 
Vice-President (and to put Warren on the Supreme Court 
as part of that deal), Taft would have been nominated 
at Chicago in 1952. It is almost certain that Taft 
would have been elected President by a far greater 
plurality than was Eisenhower, that a grand rout of 

the Communists in our government and in our midst would 
have started, that McCarthy would be alive today, and 
that we wouldn't even be in this mess that we're supposed 
to look to Nixon to lead us out of. 


This is a rather remarkable catalogue of right-wing grievances. 
A great deal of right-wing disillusionment with "politics" 
dates back to the selection by the 1952 Republican Convention 
of the popular but politically naive Eisenhower over their 
nearly "purist" conservative champion, Taft. A second major 
grievance centers in the "Warren" Supreme Court School Dese- 
gregation decision of 1954. This decision itself is seldom 
mentioned but the “underlying” arguments against it are 
standard tenets of right-wing ideology. 





l. Ibid., pe 122. 2. Ibid., pe 123. 
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Welch further indicted Nixon for the defeat of Knowland 
in Knowland's bid for the governorship of California in 1958,1 
But he went on to say that Nixon, nevertheless, might remain 
the best possibility for the presidential nomination in 1960.2 
Welch concluded this discussion of other possible 
leaders for the John Birch Society by pressing the idea that 
political leaders cannot be counted upon for this task, 
We shall have to use politicians, support politicians, 
create politicians, and help the best ones we can find 
to get elected. I am thoroughly convinced, however, that 
we cannot count on politicians, political leadership, or 


even political action except as_a part of something much 
deeper and broader, to save us, 





l. Ibid. 


2. Ibid., p. 12). These remarks about Nixon were 
omitted beginning with the fourth printing of the Blue Book 
in February of 1961. 


3. Ibid., p. 12). Having largely disqualified 
politicians as a group from possible leadership of the John 
‘Birch Society, it is very interesting that Welch did not go 
on to consider the possibilities of existing non-political 
leadership within the American right-wing. J. B. Matthews, 
an advisor to Welch, was not considered. The late Alfred 
Kohlberg, Clarence Manion, Col. Laurence E. Bunker, and the 
less well-known S, M. Draskovitch -- all men selected by 
Welch for membership on the Council of the John Birch Society-- 
were not even mentioned, In 1958, at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Society, recently defeated William Knowland or 
General MacArthur would have been pregnant possibilities, 
Neither was there any apparent consideration, for this task 
of overall leadership, of newly established men such as 
William F. Buckley, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Dan Smoot, 

Fred Schwartz and Billy James Hargis or of such old war- 
horses as Gerald L. K., Smith, Carl McIntyre, James Fifield, 
Edward C. Bundy, John T. Flynn or E., Merrill Root, 
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With the career of Senator McCarthy undoubtedly in 
the back of his mind, Welch for a time considered running 
for the U. S. Senate.! But further thought and study led 
him to the conclusion that 
(1) No one outspoken Senator nor a dozen outspoken 
Senators, and no amount of the ephemeral political 
support they might muster, could possibly save our 
country unless there was, encompassing them and their 
efforts and support, this far larger and broader 
movement to which I keep referring; (2) that there 
was not going to be any movement without the dynamic 
overall personal leadership to which I have been 
referring; and (3) that, with all of my own short- 
comings, there wasn't anybody else on the horizon 
willing to give their whole lives to the job, with 
the determination and dedication I would put into it, 
if I didn't.¢ 

iv. The leader found 

Welch rather circuitously buttressed his qualifica- 
tions for leadership in two ways. First of all, he "knew 
those who know." That is, he was acquainted with both 
national and international anti-Commmist leaders. As 
indicated in the biographical notes at the beginning of 
this chapter, Welch has made use of his travels in this 
connection. He had met Chiang Kai-shek, Adenauer, 

Syngman Rhee, and others on the international scene, and 
was well acquainted with J. B. Matthews, Goldwater, Knowland, 
Clarence Manion, James Fifield, Cardinal Cushing, Kent 


Courtney and others nationally. Further, he dared, at 





l. Ibid., p. 125, 2. Ibid, 
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points, to claim over against “those who know" even greater 
knowledge. A case in point would be his criticism of 
Goldwater for going along with the Republican ticket of 
Nixon and Lodge which ran on the platform demanded by 
Rockefeller. In failing to repudiate this ticket and in 
failing to lead a conservative coalition of both parties 
into a third “American Party" Welch felt that Goldwater 
missed "a rendezvous with history which it was a tragedy for 
him not to keep." 

Not only did Welch claim to know "those who know" 
but, secondly, he claimed another qualification for leader- 
ship in a "knowledge" and "understanding" of the Communistic 
conspiracy that was deeper and broader than that of most 
anti-Commmnist leaders. This claim was made early in the 
Blue Book and was reiterated at many points. Welch felt, 





for instance, that "the Communists are much further advanced 
and more deeply entrenched than is realized by even most of 
the serious students of the danger among the anti-Communists, "2 
Welch went on to note that: 

I personally have been studying the problem increasingly 


for about nine years, and practically full time for the 
past three years,3 And entirely without pride, but in 


l. Welch, Bulletin for January, 1960, p. 9. 
2. Welch, Blue Book, p. 5. 


3. This statement was made in Dec., 1958. 
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simple thankfulness, let me point out that a lifetime of 
business experience should have made it easier for me to 
see the falsity of the economic theories on which Communism 
is supposedly based, more readily, than might some scholar 
coming into that study from the academic cloisters: while 
a lifetime of interest in things academic, especially 
world history, should have given me an advantage over 
many business men, in more readily seeing the sophistries 
in dialectic materialism. So I have felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that my grasp of Communist purposes, and even 
of their methods, should have been more rapid than some 
of my patriotic friends who have gradually become staunch 
anti-Communists. l 
This claim to have deeper and broader knowledge and 
insight than other leaders was perhaps most dramatically. 
put forth in publications such as the July, August, and 
September, 1960 issue of American Opinion entitled, "A World 
Gone Crazy: A panoramic survey of the degree of Communist 
influence in each of 107 countries," and in the February, 1962 
issue of American Opinion entitled "Calling the Shots," which 
is a record of "past insight" at times when, in the words of 
Welch in his introductory statement, "The whole regiment 
seemed out of step but us!" 
ve Summary of Welch's theory 
of leadership 
In summary, Welch believed that only a large, tightly 
organized group, under the direction of a "personal" leader 
in whose leadership the members had absolute confidence and 
to whom they gave "unshakable" loyalty could possibly counter 


the Communist advance that Welch perceived nationally and 





l. Welch, Blue Book, p. 5. 
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internationally. Welch believed that he was well qualified 
for this leadership not only because of his wide acquaintance 
with anti-Communists in this country and abroad but also 
because his knowledge and understanding of the Communist 
conspiracy was deeper and broader than most other anti- 
Communists because of the combination of both academic 
interest and business experience within his background. 
Finally, he saw no other person "willing to give their whole 
lives to the job, with the determination and dedication I 
would put into it, if I didn't,"l 

Welch's theory and practice of leadership can also 
be viewed helpfully within the analytical categories of 


leadership provided by Max Weber. 


3. Analytical Description of the Leadership of Welch 
Within the classical typology of leadership provided 
by Weber, Welch falls most clearly within the charismatic 
category. The "ideal" type? of a claim to charismatic 
legitimation of authority rests "on devotion to the specific 


and exceptional sanctity, heroism or exemplary character of 





le Ibid., Pe 125. 


2. The three types of claims for "legitimacy" of 
leadership are upon rational, traditional, and charismatic 
grounds, See Weber pp. 328 ff. See also the footnote on 
p. 22 of this dissertation. 


3. It is to be noted that none of Weber's three 
"ideal" types are usually to be found, historically, in 
"pure"® form, Weber, p. 329. 
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an individual person, and of the normative patterns or order 
revealed or ordained by him."1 the principal characteristics 
of charismatic authority and their organizational manifesta- 
tions are five, Consideration and analysis of Welch's 


leadership with regard to these eriteria2 follows. 


i. Recognition of charismatic authority 

First of all, the key to the legitimation of charisma 
is recognition of its validity on the part of those subject 
to its clain.3 "This feecognition7 is freely given and 
guaranteed by what is held to be a ‘sign! or proof, originally 
always a miracle, and consists of devotion to the corresponding 
revelation, hero worship, or absolute trust in the leader, "4 
The "sign" or "proof" that Welch gives to his followers is, 
of course, not a miracle, But he does offer the "proof" of 
a "revelation" in the sense of a claim to have real under- 
standing of, and real knowledge about, the current national 


and international political scene.” In their acceptance of 


l. Weber, p. 328. 
2. Stated and elaborated in Weber on pp. 358-63. 
3e Weber, p. 359. 4. Ibid. 


5. One pasic weakness of this "revelation," from 
the point of view of charismatic leadership, is that the 
revelation is drawn from sources open to any other "student" 
of the "Communist conspiracy." Thus the "revelation" of 
Welch can be, and has been, challenged over specific issues 
of interpretation and over its generally extreme tone, The 
"pure" type of charismatic "revelation" would be revealed 
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this "proof" many of his followers grant to him charismatic 
authority and have "absolute trust" in his leadership. 

But the deeper basis of the acceptance of the 
claim of charismatic authority comes when the followers 
of such a leader see their acceptance of him, not as an 
optional choice, but, as a duty.+ Many of the followers of 
Welch do see the acceptance of the leadership of Welch as a 
duty for themselves and for others, Others who do not accept 
this duty are often regarded with scorn. This sense of 
obligation and duty to follow Welch is amply illustrated in 
a Special Bulletin of the Birch Society issued early in 
1961, entitled "Appreciation and Encouragement." Its opening 
quotation is from "a housewife in California" who writes, 
"Since the day I saw the tape, where you /Welch7 appeared 
on the screen, I have intended to write you. ... If people 
who see and hear you, on that (film), are not stirred to 
their very souls, to want to be a part of this great work 


you are doing, there must be something wrong. . . .!"2 





by a charismatic leader who held that he alone had access to 
the source(s) of his "revelation" and/or that he alone was 
qualified to mediate or "reveal" this information, Within 
this field of "intelligence" about the "Communist conspiracy" 
the heads of the C.I.A. and of the F.B.I., particularly, 
enjoy this kind of a status. 


l. Weber, Ppe 359-60. 


2. Special Bulletin, issued by the John Birch Society 
early in 1961 entitled, “Appreciation and Encouragement," 
page l. 
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A "student at Yale" writes, "Again may I thank you for all 
that you have done and are continuing to do, not only for 
me, but for this wonderful country of ours--somehow I feel 
that its destiny lies a great deal in your hands."+ A 
"business executive in Arizona" writes, "My wife and I 
have never been so inspired as by your program and by the 
potential of what can be accomplished through The John Birch 
Society." A "teacher in Arkansas" writes, "Every day in 
every way I'm more and more convinced that our Society, with 
you at the helm guiding its destiny, is mankind's last great 
hope for survival."3 A housewife from Arcadia, California, 
writes, 
May God bless you, Mr. Welch! A very short time ago I 
was too busy--cleaning house, caring for my family, 
playing bridge, etc., completely oblivious to what was 
really happening to this wonderful country of ours, and 
now Tn striving hard to learn all the things I should 
have been knowing for the past ten or fifteen years -- 
as a member of the Society. We should get down on our 
Imees to thank God that America has such men as you <= 
and I doth 
Someone from La Canada, California, writes 
Since joining the John Birch Society I believe the 
United States will survive the Communists! threat. 
Before I couldn't see how in the world we could combat 
traitors in government, schools, churches, etc. Thank 
God for John Birch -- I'm with you 100% and I'm getting 
other Americans to join.’ 
In interviews with members of the Birch Society, the 


author found that the majority of those interviewed do not 





l. Ibid. 2e Ibid., underlining added. 
3. Ibid., Pe 3e he Ibid. Se Ibid., Pe 5. 


6h, 


support Welch 100%. Support of Welch by many of his followers 
is somewhat tentative particularly at the point of his extreme 
statements about Eisenhower, and individual Society members 
disagree with Welch upon a variety of other issues. But, 

even those who have these particular reservations, join the 
many members who do have "absolute" trust in feeling that it 
is the duty of themselves and of other real Americans to 


follow Welch as the best hope they have. 


ii. The "success" of Welch's leadership 

The second criterion of charismatic authority has to 
do with the "success" of the leader. "If proof of his 
charismatic qualification fails him for long, the leader 
endowed with charisma tends to think his god or his magical 
or heroic powers have deserted him. If he is for long 
unsuccessful, above all if his leadership fails to benefit 
his followers, it is likely that his charismatic authority 
will disappear."1 It is interesting to speculate about what 
would constitute lack of "success" for Welch, The author 
would maintain that, as long as Welch is able to continue 
his leadership within our open society, and to continue to 
attract new members, "success" would be perceived by him and 
his followers as always within their grasp. Only a wholesale 
exodus of members from the Birch Society would shear him of 


"success." Only the abandonment of Welch by those who had 





l. Weber, p. 360. 
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heard and wanpondes to his "revelation" and the failure 
continually to attract new members would convince Welch 
that history had moved beyond the point that he could be its 
agent. Only such abandonment and stunting of growth in 
membership would undercut the Birch Society as an organiza- 
tion, This would naturally occur at his death, l 

But the possible loss by Welch of this charisma, and 
the collapse of the Birch Society, particularly because of the 
extensivo network of organizational commitments he has created, 
is most likely to occur in the fairly near future as its members 
decide to expend their energies follwing new and “unscarred" 
right-wing leaders. This possible shift of "absolute trust" 
to other “unscarred" leaders (or possibly another leader) by 
members of the Birch Society would be motivated by their 
recognition that only an organization which continues to 
grow can "successfully" accomplish what they believe to be 
the necessary "exorcism," by non-revolutionary educational- 
political means, of all political, economic, educational, 
and religious thought and leadership to their left. A good 
part of the "success" of Robert Welch has been due to the fact 
that he was a "dark horse" when he began the Society, Thus 


his initial appeal to all those he could reach was “unscarred" 





l. Unless, of course, the Council of the Society 
is successful in solving the problem of succession and, in 
this way, further routinizing the charisma. See Weber, 
pp. 363 ff. 
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by controversy surrounding his name. Such is no longer 
the cases 
The continued "success" of the charismatic leadership 


of Welch is therefore a matter open to question. 


iii. The "mixed" staff of Welch 

The third criterion of charismatic leadership has 
to do with the type of organizational staff with which the 
leader surrounds himself. The "staff" of a charismatic 
leader 


is based on an emotional form of communal relationship. 
The administrative staff .. . does not consist of 
"officials"; at least its mombers are not technically 
trained. . . . It is rather chosen in terms of the 
charismatic qualities of its members. .. . There is no 
such thing as "appointment" or "dismissal," no career, 
no promotion. There is only a "call" at the instance 

of the leader on the basis of the charismatic qualifi- 
cations of those he summons. There is no hierarchy; 

the leader merely intervenes in general or individual 
cases when he considers the members of his staff 
inadequate to a task with which they have been entrusted. 
e « o There is no such thing as a salary. .. . There 
are no established administrative organs. .. . There 

is no system of formal rules, of abstract legal principles, 
and hence no process of judicial decision oriented to 
them. . ə . Formally concrete qucgaente are newly 
createa from case to case. » >» 


The foregoing is descriptive of the "core" staff 
with which Welch has surrounded himself. But Welch has 
combined with this a bureaucratic office staff of adminis- 
tratorsa, secretarial and clerical workers and an additional 


staff of organizers called “coordinators.” All of these 





l. Weber, pe 360-61. 
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people hold or must profess to hold Welch and their fellow 
"disciples" in "an emotional form of communal relationship. "1 
There is and must be an organizational esprit de corps and 
a degree of "reverence" for Welch. This is an organizational 
requirement to which rational and traditional organizational 
arrangements are not necessarily subject. The members of 
this "bureaucratic" staff are paid salaries and are assigned 
particular functions. All of this organizational "machinery" 
and its personnel is subject to whatever changes and shifts 
Welch deems appropriate and Welch"intervenes in general or 
individual cases when he considers the members of his staff 
inadequate to the task to which they have been entrusted, "2 
Thus the organization under Welch is a cross between 
the "temporary" and the "permanent," the "irrational" and 
"rational" arrangements of the "charismatic" and the 
"rational-bureaucratic"™ staff, This "mixed" staff is both 
a strength and a weakness in the organization of the Society. 
Its strength is in its somewhat greater efficiency and in 
its capacity to multiply the efforts of the leader. But 
this advantage is somewhat mitigated since the members and 
staff who give personal "loyalty" to a leader also expect a 
considerable degree of personal attention from him. The 
weakness of this mixture of "charismatic" and "rational- 


bureaucratic" organization is found in that it provides 





l. Ibid., pe 360. 2 Ibid. 
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an "out" for paid bureaucratic functionaries when and if they 
see the organization "sinking." In such a case they can 
"legitimately" abandon the organization on the purely rational 
grounds that it is no longer functioning properly, quite 
apart from any "loyalty" to the charismatic leader. This 
weakness is particularly acute because the key full-time 
coordinators who do most of the organizational leg work are 
employed largely on a rational-bureaucratic basis, 

Thus on the criterion of the type of staff created by 
a charismatic leader, Welch rates a "mixed" status. 


iv. Means of financial support 

The fourth criterion of charismatic leadership has 
to do with the stance the leader and his followers take 
with regard to economic considerations, Weber holds that 


pure charisma is specifically foreign to economic 
considerations. Whenever it appears, it constitutes 
a "call" in the most emphatic sense of the word, a 
"mission" or a “spiritual duty." In the pure type it 
disdains and repudiates economic exploitation of the 
gifts of grace as a source of income, though, to be 
sure, this often remains more of an ideal than a fact. 
e o « What is despised, so long as the genuinely 
charismatic type is adhered to, is traditional or 
rational everyday economizing, the attainment of a 
regular income by continuous economic activity devoted 
to this end, 


Welch is certainly representative of this charismatic 
disdain and repudiation of "exploitation of the gifts of 


grace as a source of income" for himself, Welch himself is 





Le Ibid., Pe 362. 
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economically self-sufficient through his savings and 
investments. Nor do others in his "core" staff seem to 

be lining their pockets through the exploitation of the 
economic resources made available to the Society by its 
members or friends. But, with the creation and maintenance 
of the rational-bureaucratic staff which was envisioned by 
Welch and which has been in existence since his founding 
of the Society, and with the large additional expense of 
extensive printing and mailing, it has been necessary to 
attain a regular income and a portion of the activity of 
Welch and his staff has been devoted to that end. The main 
source of income has been from monthly dues from members. 
Additional money is known to come from the sale of Birch 
Society literature, from $1,000. "life memberships," from 
special gifts, and from those who pick up the tab for the 
traveling expenses of Welch and of the less well-heeled 
members of the Council such as Draskoviteh, and of other 
"inspirational" anti-Communist speakers. All this support 
is strictly "voluntary" on the part of those rendering the 
support, and, for the Society, only income from publications 


is "earned" in a mundane every-day fashion. 





l.e He seems quite willing, moreover, to use his 
own economic resources rather freely in support of the 
activities of the Society. 
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Once again, the maintenance of the rational-bureau- 
cratic part of the organization qualifies this characteristic 


of charismatic leadership and organization. 


v. The radical reorientation of followers 

The fifth criterion has to do with the way in which 
charismatic leadership alters the perception of the field 
of action. "In traditionally stereotyped periods, charisma 
is the greatest revolutionary force."1 our era is not 
"caked" with tradition, therefore the foregoing is not 
descriptive. 

Non-rational charisma in this era is competing pri- 
marily with rationality. Weber goes on to compare the ways in 
which rationality and charisma lead one to perceive and deal 
with the field of action. Weber observes that the 

revolutionary force of "reason" works from without by 
altering the situation of action, and hence its problems 
finally in this way changing men's attitudes toward them; 
or it intellectualizes the individual. Charisma, on the 
other hand, may involve a subjective or internal reorienta- 
tion born out of suffering, conflicts, or enthusiasm, It 
may then result in a radical alteration of the central 
system of attitudes and directions of action with a 
completely new orientation of all attitudes towgrd the 
different problems and structures of the ‘world! 

For the Birch Society members who are "new" to 
right-wing ideology (as a great many of them are) their 
acceptance of the "revelation" of Welch involves them in 


just such a radical reorientation of perceptions, of atti- 


tudes, and directions of action. 





l. Weber, p. 363. 2. Ibid. 
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In this theoretical analysis of the leadership of 
Welch, within the typology of leadership provided by Weber, 
we find that the charismatic leadership of Welch is qualified 
primarily at two points. First of all, Welch is able to 
claim neither exclusive access to the sources of his revela- 
tion nor any exclusive right to be its interpreter. As a 
matter of fact, many of the "educational" efforts of the 
Society, through Welch, its other leaders, and its publica- 
tions, seek to broaden the availability of the very sources 
of information from which Welch derives his claim to 
authority. Thus the author found in several interviews 
with leaders and members that the "absolute loyalty" and 
"trust" in Welch is progressively undercut as followers of 
Welch find themselves able to do their own and, sometimes 
to their mind, more accurate analysis of these sources and 
interpretations of current history. 

The modification of the "pure" type of charismatic 
organization of followers or disciples by the inclusion of a 
rational-bureaucratic staff within it constitutes a second 
qualification. The advantages of such a bureaucratic staff, 
as it multiplies and extends the efforts of its leader, and 
its disadvantages, as it provides an alternative to the 
criterion of "absolute trust" in its leader through its own 
internal criteria of rationality and functional efficiency, 


have already been indicated. 
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Welch thus emerges as charismatic leader of rather 


1 (1) Absolute trust in Welch is mitigated 


uncertain status. 
by the general availability of the sources of "revelation" 
to others and by the inclusion of a potentially "disloyal" 
rational-bureaucratic staff. (2) The future "success" of 
his leadership is a matter of conjecture which can be 
measured only in his ability to attract and to retain new 
followers. His "success" in these efforts, to date, is 
established. (3) His staff is compounded of the rather 
unstable union of both charismatic and rational-bureaucratic 
types. (L4) His personal efforts are above the "taint" of 
economic aggrandizement, but the demands of his rational- 
bureaucratic staff and publication efforts have involved 
him in "degrading" (to charismatic authority) efforts and 
appeals for economic support. (5) And finally, the revela- 
tional content of his charismatic leadership has success- 
fully moved his followers into substantial alignment with 
his own fairly standard American right-wing perceptions, 


attitudes, and directions of action, 


le Summary 
The historic and contemporary strains of the social 


setting within America have served to produce a number of 





1. The "temporary" and "tentative" quality of the 
leadership of Welch is, the author would maintain, one of 
the inherent characteristics of charismatic authority 
itself, 
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fundamentalist reactions, movements of social protest of the 
radical right, which share a family resemblance with the 
Birch Society. But Robert Welch has greatly influenced the 
character of the John Birch Society. In a very real sense, 
the Birch Society is a one-man operation. Coming from an 
educated, well-to-do rural home, a fundamentalist religious 
background, a very successful early education and Later 
attendance at the prestigeful Naval Academy and Harvard Law 
School, and from three early business failures to a fairly 
successful business career, Robert Welch moved rather 
naturally into a perception of himself as a qualified 
authoritarian leader. This authoritarian leadership, as 
well as its charismatic overtones, was also perceived by 
Welch as demanded by the dilemma with which, he believed, 
America was confronted. This leadership of Welch, herein 
characterized as "charismatic," meets, to a fairly high 
degree, all of the criteria of such leadership indicated by 
Max Weber with the major exception of the inclusion of a 
rational-bureaucratic staff. This “mixed" rational-bureau- 
cratic and charismatic staff is one of the most important 
features of the organization of the Birch Society, and we 
will return to an examination of it, following an examina~ 
tion of the membership and the formal organizational 
structure of the Society. 


CHAPTER IV 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Turning from an examination of the leader of the 
John Birch Society and from an analysis of his theory of 
leadership, we move on to a consideration of the nature of 
the organization Welch has created and to a report of the 
characteristics of the members and leaders he and his 


organization have attracted. 
l. The Organization of the John Birch Society 


We will begin with Welch's statement of the formal 
organizational structure of the Society which he made at 
the "founding" in December, 1958.1 


The John Birch Society will function almost entirely 
through small local chapters, usually of from ten to 
twenty dedicated patriots, although some chapters may 
occasionally, and for a while, be larger. Each will 
have a Chapter Leader, appointed by headquarters, which 
is in Belmont, Massachusetts; or appointed through 
officers of the Society, in the field, who have them- 
selves been duly appointed by headquarters. The dues 
are whatever the member wants to make them, with a 





l. Welch, Blue Book, pp. 163-66. 


2. The chapters grow in number in two ways. First, 
by being organized upon the initiative of either a prospec- 
tive chapter leader or an organizer ("coordinator"). Second, 
by division when they reach about twenty members, 
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minimum of $2):.00 per year for men and $12.00 per year 
for women. But we shall prefer to have these dues 

paid by each member of a local chapter monthly, at 

$2.00 per month for men and $1.00 per month for women, 
to his or her Chapter Leader. This is for many reasons, 
some of which are obvious,2 and it will be the responsi- 
bility of each Chapter Leader to collect such dues 
regularly and forward them to headquarters. 

Because we shall have people who want to join The 
John Birch Society, however, in parts of the country 
where we do not yet have any chance of establishing 
chapters, and because for a while their number will 
increase, we also have a Home Chapter which they can 
join. The differences are that we cannot afford to 
have dues paid to the Home Chapter except annually in 
one lump sum of $24.00 (or more) for men and $12.00 
(or more) for women, because otherwise we should 
dissipate too much of the dues money in bookkeeping 
costs; and that our contact with Home Chapter members 
will be largely through printed bulletins--even as to 
the work we ask them to do--rather than through per- 
sonal contact. 

In the case of local chapters we shall expect the 
Chapter Leader to get all of his or her members 
together at least once a month, and in many cases 
oftener, as we as on any special occasions which 
may make such a meeting advisable. And we expect the 
Chapter Leader to be in practically continuous contact 
with his or her members to whatever extent may be 
necessary in order to pass on or receive information 
and to carry out various concerted efforts as requested 
from headquarters. 

For handling the organizational mechanics of the 
Society, and for helping to form new chapters, we shall 
have a paid staff man, with the title Coordinator, for 
each area of the proper size. Above these Coordinators, 
in time, we shall have supervisors with the rank or 





l. In addition, "Life Memberships" are offered at 
$1,000. 


2. One of the obvious reasons could be that of 
group maintenance. This regular collection of dues along 
with the meeting when, typically, the monthly Bulletin is 
read and "explained" serves to help get the members out once 
a month. The attendance and payment of dues also serve as 
fairly reliable checks on the "live" interest of members. 
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title of Major Coordinators,! and we shall further 
build the organizational framework from the bottom up, 
as made necessary by sufficient membership in order to 
keep strict and careful control of what every chapter 
is doing, and even every member of every chapter so 
far as the effective work of The John Birch Society 
is concerned, 

Let me point out here, too, that while such 
Coordinators and eventually Major Coordinators will 
receive salaries and expenses according to their work 
and their abilities, neither the chapter members nor 
even the Chapter Leaders who form the base of our 
Society, and who cumulatively do most of the work that 
counts, nor I myself and other top officers, will 
receive any pay whatsoever, It is only those in the 
middle who will receive any remuneration, because there 
is where we simply must utilize paid staff for organi- 
zational needs,.3 

We are out to get a million members truly dedicated 
to the things in which we believe, This, we are well 
aware, will take time, and tremendous effort, and 
dedication on our own part greater than that we ask of 
anybody else. But there are a million good patriots, 
who are also men and women of good will and good 
character and human conscience, in America, who are just 
waiting to join The John Birch Society as fast as we can 
carry the story to them. There are a million such men 





1. In early 1961, there were (according to The New 
York Times, April 2, 1962) about thirty-five full-time 
salaried and about a hundred volunteer "coordinators" at work. 


2. Among this group of "top officers" is included 
the "Council" of the Society. The core of the group of men, 
who were to make up this Council, were those who met with 
Welch at the "founding" of the Society in Indianapolis in 
December of 1958, The functions of the Council, whose 
members' names are published, are to lend prestige to the 
Society, to offer "advice" to Robert Welch, and to select 
his eventual successor. 


3e In addition to the coordinators the office staff 
at the headquarters in Belmont is also paid, That staff 
numbered forty-four as of March, 1962 (according to the 
Bulletin for March, 1962, p. 27). 
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and women in America who would join The John Birch Society 
tonight if they knew as much about it as you men in this 
room do right now, And I think that a million members 
is all we would want, at least in the United States, l 
For we need disciplined pullers at the oars, and not 
passengers in the boat. 
On paper, this is the organizational structure of 
the Birch Society. Among the proliferation of right-wing 
organizations in America, it is by far the most rationally 
organized as it includes both the strengths and the weak- 
nesses previously noted in the combination of the rational- 
bureaucratic and the simpler charismatic leader-follower 
organizational structures. To reiterate, the formal structure 
of the Birch Society has 
(1) a well defined top leadership position (Robert 
Welch); 
(2) a small less well defined, "kitchen cabinet" of 
advisors and administrative assistants; 
(3) a Council of formal "advisors"; 


(4) a sizable office staff at the "home office" in 


Belmont, Massachusetts plus a smaller office staff in 





1. This goal of a million members had been modified 
to a goal of 100,000 by the end of 1961 (according to 
The Los Angeles Times, March 5, 1961) after three years of 
organizational efforts, Any estimates as to the current 
membership are, to the author's knowledge, purely speculative, 
since the Society refuses to reveal its membership. A fairly 
accurate estimate would be possible if one knew the number 
of Bulletins sent out through the mail each month, but this 
information would not be available through non-governmental 
sources., But speculative estimates do place the current 
membership of the Society at from 30,000 to something 
under 100,000. 
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Los Angeles and probably in one or two other centers of 
Birch Society acti vity; 

(5) A large group of organizers, both paid and 
volunteer, called "coordinators"; 

(6) local members organized into chapters (which 
have, ideally, from ten to twenty members and which are 
organized in nearly every state plus members of the "home 
chapter," with no local chapter affiliation, in each state) ;+ 
and 

(7) its most important organizational publication, 
the monthly Bulletin, is geared directly to the local 
chapter to provide members with current interpretation of 
national and world issues and events and with individual 
end local chapter agenda. 

This, then, is the formal hierarchical structure of 
the Birch Society. It is designed by Welch to utilize what 
he feels to be the strengths of "dynamic personal leadership 
Zahich have been herein described as "charismatic"7 around 
which the split and frustrated and confused forces on our 
side can be rallied, rapidly and firmly ..."2 In line 
with this conviction as to the utility ana necessity of 





1. There was an attempt, in the Spring, 1962 in 
Wichita at least, to get people enrolled in the "home chapter" 
who did not wish to run the "risks" to reputation or to 
position of being actively involved in a local chapter -- 
a patent admission of the growing social stigma attached to 
membership in the Society. 


2. Welch, Blue Book, p» 170. 
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"charismatic" leadership, Welch insists that the Birch 
Society is to be a "monolithic body."1 In this comection, 
Welch goes on to make what has been, next to his statement 
that Eisenhower is a "conscious agent of the Communist 
conspiracy,"2 probably the most revealing and daming 
statement of organizational and political philosophy that 
he has ever made, 


A republican form of government or of organization has 
many attractions and advantages, under certain favorable 
conditions. But under less happy circumstances it lends 
itself too readily to infiltration, distortion and 
disruption, And democracy, of course, in government 

or organization, as the Greeks and Romans both found 
out, and as I believe every man in this room3 clearly 
recognizes -- democracy is merely a deceptive phrase, 

a weapon of demagoguery, and a perennial fraud, 





Welch goes on for the next three pages to say that this 
anti-democratic, authoritarian stance applies, not to 
government, but to the organization of the Birch Society 
alone and is intended primarily to guard against infiltration 
by Communists and against divisive debate leading to internal 
splintering of the Society. But the weight of his original 
statement explicitly includes and elaborates upon his 


political philosophy of government. His statement leaves 





l. Ibid., pe 159. 
2. Welch, The Politician., 


3. These were the men who met with Welch in 
Indianapolis in Dec., 1958, 


h. Welch, Blue Book, p.159, underlining added. 
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little doubt that Welch believes that our government (or 
any government) ought to be in the hands of anti-Communist 
leadership which, under these “less happy circumstances" 
would of necessity have to be anti-democratic and authori- 
tarian as well, until that time when, "under certain 
Lunstated/ favorable conditions," a republican form of 
government could be safely reinstituted. 

We turn now from an survey of the formal organiza- 
tion of the Society and from a statement of the philosophy 
behind its hierarchical structure to a description of the 
leaders and members attracted by the Birch Society and by 
its founder. 


2. Leadership and Membership Attracted 


The author interviewed a great many persons through- 
out the country who were leaders and members of the Birch 
Society or who were sympathetic to the Society. Among these 
there were twenty-eight who could be identified as members 
of the Society with a high degree of certainty and who were, 
in addition, in a setting where the questionnaire described 
in the introduction could be administered. 

Two out of three of the followers of Welch described 
above were male. The leadership, particularly, is pre- 
dominantly male. But indications are that, throughout the 
membership, females outnumber the males about two to one. 


There was a noticeable division in age with the somewhat 
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larger grouping of those interviewed having an average age 
of 36, and with 63.8 being the average age for the other 
grouping. The average class grouping of those interviewed 
was upper-middle class. Their religious affiliation was 
nominal, with few observed as having any active religious 
affiliation, and with none observed as having any connection 
with their churches beyond Sunday worship. Five of the 
followers of Welch interviewed were Roman Catholics, seven 
were denominational Protestants, seven were sectarian 
Protestants, and nine were unclassified. The author did 

no research in the South-East, but, in the West, South-West 
and Mid-West, within the Birch Society, there was only a 
sprinkling of Independents or of "Jeffersonian" Democrats. 
They were, with very few exceptions, conservative Republicans. 
Those followers of Welch interviewed, who were also given 
the questionnaire, had on the average completed two years 

of college. 

For purposes of analysis, the author divided the 
eighteen leaders interviewed into three categories. The 
five top men have leadership in both executive and policy- 
making capacities. These five fell into the leadership 
category equivalent to the "Council Members" of the Birch 
Society. The next six men had executive leadership 
equivalent to that of "coordinator" through their leader- 
ship over those in the category of "chapter leaders" who, 


in turn, had leadership over regular members of the Society. 
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There were seven, who were interviewed and to whom the 
questionnaire was administered, who were in this category 
of "chapter leader," four of whom were females. The other 
ten interviewed were Birch Society "members." 

There were some interesting differences, particularly 
with regard to sex, age, socio-economic status, and educa- 
tion, among these categories of leaders. 

The five holding leadership positions equivalent to 
that of Council Member were, with the exception of one man, 
Older men. The average age of the four older men was 67.53 
the one younger man was 34 years old. They are all of tho 
upper class in socio-economic status. All but one of the 
five completed college and two completed graduate work. 

The six leaders in the category of coordinators 
exhibited some marked differences from the other leaders, 
particularly with respect te socio-economic status and 
education. In these respects they are quite representative 
of the non-leader members. Their average ages are 42.5 years 
for the four younger men, and 60 for the older two. Their 
average socio-economic class status is barely upper-middle. 
The average educational level of the coordinators is also 
below the total average and is comparable to that of the 
non-leader members. 

Seven of the leaders classified have leadership over 
other members. These represent the local "volunteer" 


chapter leaders. Of these seven, four are women -- they are 
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the only women among the total sample of 18 men and 10 
women classified as "leaders." The average age of the 
chapter leaders at 37 is youngest of any of the groups 
classified. Their socio-economic status is somewhat below 
that of the total average, but is second only to that of 
the top Council Members, who combine both executive and 
policy-making leadership. Their average educational 
attainment is somewhat above that of the total average and, 
once again, is second only to that of the Council Members. 

The ten non-leader members have an average age of 
39 years. The average age for the eight younger ones is 
33.8, ana for the two older ones, 60 years. Their average 
class status is barely upper-middle and is quite close to 
that of the executive leaders. Their average level of 
educational attainment is below that of the total group and 
again quite close to that of the "coordinators," 

The two most highly ranked groups in terms of 
educational attainment and socio-economic status are the 
Council Member category with both executive and policy 
leadership and the local volunteer chapter leaders. The 
two lowest ranked groups in terms of these same two criteria 
are the middle range executive leaders, the coordinators, 
and the non-leader members. Thus the coordinators would 
find reference group attraction to the Council Member 
leaders on the bases of socio-economic and educational 


prestige and the non-leader member would find the same 
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attraction to both the Council Member leadership and the 
volunteer chapter leaders on the same bases, The coordinator, 
as a middle executive leader, finds himself in a difficult 
position in this chain-of-command organizational structure, 
In such a structure it is natural for him to be subservient 
to the Council Member(s) above him in leadership, but the 
coordinator finds himself below the volunteer chapter leader 
as well, in terms of educational attainment and socio- 
economic status. As has been indicated before, the salaried 
coordinator is one of the main links in the rational- 
bureaucratic organizational structure, His inferior socio- 
economic status and educational attainment puts further 
strain upon the coordinator in his dealings with chapter 
leaders who are theoretically below him in a chain-of- 
command, This strain is in addition to those strains 

coming as a consequence of the uneasy alliance between the 
coordinator's rational-bureaucratic leadership and the more 
highly esteemed charismatic leadership of others within the 
Society. 

The author finds these data, from those interviewed, 
on age, sex, socio-economic class, religious, political, and 
educational groupings to be of interest particularly at the 
point of an analysis of the appeals of the Society. The 
Birch Society seems to appeal to no distinctive sociological 
grouping. For instance, the members are not all old, Roman 


Catholic, or sectarian Protestant. The Birch Society members 
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are nearly all conservative Republicans politically, and this 
does reinforce the description of the Society as a protest 
of the right. But the finding that those interviewed were 
conservative Republicans is scarcely surprising and its 
significance is further reduced by the fact that the Birch 
Society does not, by any means, appeal to all conservative 
Republicans. The one appeal of the Society isolated by 
this sociological analysis of those interviewed is that of 
the socio-economic and educational reference group attraction 
which Council Members have for coordinators, chapter leaders, 
and members and which chapter leaders have for members. 
3e Theoretical Description of the 
Organizational Structure 

From an examination of the formal organization of 
the Society and from a description of the leaders and 
members interviewed, we move on to a mre theoretical 
description of the organizational structure as it manifests 
itself in local settings and as it can be profitably 
examined within a typological framework. 
i. The mixed charismatic and 
rational-bureaucratic leadership 
as observed in local settings 

By way of further examination of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the mixed charismatic and rational-bureaucratic 
leadership of the Society, it is of great interest to note 


the relation between these two structures of leadership in 
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various local settings. In Los Angeles, and throughout 
Southern California generally, the rational-bureaucratic 
structure, composed of leaders of the "coordinator" 

category, is clearly dominant in day-to-day policy decisions 
and in executive administration of the Society. This 
executive leadership is dominated by young men (mid-thirties) 
of considerable vigor and efficiency. The organization 

and supervision of local chapters is clearly within their 
hands.+ 





l. An amazing number of these coordinators in 
Los Angeles and in other centers of Birch Society activity 
were, or still remain, in the insurance business. There 
seem to be three reasons for this: first, but not necessarily 
foremost, they tend to share with the right-wing an extreme 
distrust of governmental growth because of governmental 
incursions into their "market" for the sale of policies to 
protect against the financial exigencies of retirement, 
111 health, and death; especially through the expansion 
of Social Security to help underwrite these risks by 
spreading them throughout the tax structure. Second, 
these men are a current prototype of the "ruggedly 
individualistic" small businessman who wishes to be 
unhampered by governmental taxation in his reaping of 
profit that he feels is due him after having endured 
(without the benefits of governmental underwriting of risks 
available to businessmen in many other fields) an initial 
period of the investment of long hours over, perhaps, years 
of time with uncertain and small financial return. 
third, and perhaps most important, insurance men have com- 
mand over their own time schedules. They are free to spend 
their time, on either a part-time or on an indefinitely 
arranged full-time basis, in ways which they feel will 
benefit their business in either the short or in the long 
rune 

One other prominent group of rational-bureaucratic 
leaders comes from junior executives in savings banks, 
utilities, oil, and other corporations. Their degree and 
style of participation in leadership within the right or 
radically right-wing reflects the economic and political 
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Charismatic leadership is parallel to, rather than 
being dominant over or intertwined with, the rational- 
bureaucratic leadership. - This division of the functions 
of inspiration and efficient organization, hetween the 
charismatic and the rational-bureaucratic leadership 
respectively, has the strengths and weaknesses previously 
noted in Chapter Three. The organization and supervision of 
local chapters in Southern California has been markedly aoe 
efficient than in other areas of the country. This is not 
to say that they approach the "efficiency" of, for instance, 
a rational-bureaucratic staff of an established and stable 
industry. The rational-bureaucratic staff of the Birch 
Society in Los Angeies has to contend with and try to channel 
the emotional fervor and aberrations of those attracted to 
and aroused by the Society. Added to the often irrational 
emotionalism of the members is the fact that those offering 
leadership, even within the rational-bureaucratic structure 
of such a movement, must exhibit some degree of emotionalism 
themselves as a necessary ingredient for the legitimation 


of their own leadership. 





stance of the top management of their corporations. The 
participation of these men is clearly directed toward and 
contingent upon the approval of their top management. 


l. Charismatic leadership is provided primarily by 
Welch, but also by a plethora of ex-F.B.I. agents, ex- 
Communist, and anti-Commmnist "inspirational speakers," who 
have come to the happy hunting ground of Southern California. 
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In Wichita, on the other hand, the rational-bureau- 
cratic and the charismatic leadership structures are not 
parallel, as they are in Los Angeles, but are joined in the 
leadership of the two Council members in the city. These 
two prominent local businessmen have organized the Society 
in Wichita and have held it together by their own efforts 
and prestige. In undertaking both the charismatic “inspira- 
tional" and rational-bureaucratic executive leadership, they 
have had to pay the price of a major investment of time, 
energy, and money. They have had the assistance of two or 
three lawyers within their business circles who have given 
secondary leadership of the same mixed “inspirational- 
executive" type. This type of leadership is extremely 
wearing, particularly since the major "glories" of charis- 
matic leadership must be granted to Welch, But such Council 
members cannot back out of their leadership by repudiating 
Welch and the Blue Book without losing face.* The only way 
they can withdraw from such leadership, if and when they 
see the Society going sour, is by repudiating the "apathy" 
of the local members or the local population. 





1. This same group of leaders were also involved 
in promotion of the so-called "Right-to-Work" legislation 
in Kansas and were instrumental in its passage. 


2. <A leader of the more purely rational- 
bureaucratic coordinator category can drift out much more 
easily and quietly. 
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There are some indications that such repudiation is 
underway. For instance, at a luncheon meeting in the Spring 
of 1962, the members were asked to pay $5.00 apiece! to cover 
the cost of the luncheon and the travel expenses of the imported 
"inspirational" speaker, One of the leaders indicated, by 
way of explanation for the cost of the luncheon, that "We 
don't mind carrying you members on our backs, it only bothers 
us when you drag your feet." At the evening meeting for the 
same speaker at the palatial home of one of the Council members, 
this early repudiation of the apathy of the members was fol- 
lowed by another repudiation of the apathy of the rest of the 
local population, One of the lawyers active in Birch Society 
leadership noted at that meeting that "We've gotten a lot 
of the ‘nervous nellies' up to the trough, but we haven't 
yet gotten them to drink." 

The union of charismatic and rational-bureaucratic 
leadership is far too wearing upon those who undertake it 
when they have to share the psychological satisfactions 
and the glories of charismatic leadership with leaders they 
must publicly recognize as superior to them (such as Welch) 
or as equal to them, ? The more purely rational-bureaucratic 


leader in the category of coordinator has the satisfactions 





l. The luncheon could not have cost more than $1.25. 


2. "Equal" leaders would be fellow Council Members 
or other "inspirational" anti-Commnist speakers "passing 
through." 
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of salary and of approval for his efficiency by those like- 
minded persons who are superior to him in the business 
community. The more purely charismatic leader has the 
satisfactions of the glories of such leadership and usually 
has financial support for it, even when such leadership is 
of a specialized and secondary character. But otherwise 
prominent persons who attempt to unite both types, in a 
leadership role which is, by definition, secondary to that 
of the primary leader, have the satisfactions of neither. 
The drawbacks of such leadership are not immediately 
apparent as one undertakes the support of such a "cause," 
but the unsatisfactory character of this kind of leadership 
becomes increasingly apparent after it has been undertaken. 
The cases of Los Angeles and Wichita represent 
nearly pure types at the ends of a continuum between low 
and high mixture of these two structures of leadership. 
Phoenix is similar to Los Angeles in the paralleling 
of its charismatic and rational-bureaucratic leadership 
structures. The Bireh Society leadership is, however, much 
weaker in both structures. Its charismatic leadership is 
much more local in character and much less dramatic. Its 
executive leadership is much more of a "volunteer" variety. 
Dallas represents a fourth type of combination of 
these structures of leadership. It is very similar to 
Phoenix in the paralleling and in the general weakness of 


these two structures. But here there is an interesting 
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variation. Both the charismatic and the rational-bureaucratic 
leadership are subservient to, and exist upon the tentative 
sufferance of, the powerful and politically conservative 
business community. This business commumity clearly sets 

the political, social, and economic tone of the city. The 
more radically conservative Birch Society has been held at 
what one local observer describes as a "friendly arm's 
length" by the business community. The Birch Society is 
allowed to exist but is barely tolerated and is kept well 
within bounds. Thus in Dallas, the charismatic and rational- 


bureaucratic leadership structures of the Birch Society are 


both dominated by a third: the political, social, and 


economic leadership structure of the conservative business 
community. In few communities does one find such structurally 
articulated local standards and values, 

At this level of typological analysis, the organi- 
zation of the Birch Society is most illuminatingly discussed 
in terms of the relationships between its two structures 
of charismatic and rational-bureaucratic leadership. Many 
of the characteristics of these two structures of leadership, 
as they exist separately and in combination, have been 
indicated in the previous and in the present chapters, But 
the most basie strengths and weaknesses of their combination 
are worthy of reiteration, The strength of the addition of 
the rational-bureaucratic to the charismatic leadership 


structure is in the greater efficiency it brings to the 
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organizational structure and in its capacity to multiply the 
efforts of the leader. The basic weakness of this mixture 
of the rational-bureaucratic with the charismatic leadership 
structure is that it provides an "out" for paid bureaucratic 
functionaries when and if they see the organization failing. 
In such case they can claim rational legitimation for 
abandoning the organization on the grounds that it is no 
longer functioning properly -- quite apart from the criterion 
implicit within the charismatic structure of "loyalty" to 
the leader. Once again it is instructive to point out that 
this weakness is particularly acute because the rational- 
bureaucratic administrators, coordinators, and office staffs 
do most of the organizational leg-work and they are employed 
largely on a rational-bureaucratic, salaried basis. 

What can be said of the probable future directions 
of the organizational structure of the Birch Society? It 
is improbable that the Birch Society will move in the 
direction of traditional legitimation for its organizational 
structure. This is both because of the lack of historical 
roots for the organization itself and because the ideology 
of the Society makes contact with an idealized and distant 
past rather than with an institutionalized and recent past 
extending into the present. It is quite probable that the 
Birch Society will move more toward either charismatic or 
rational-bureaucratic Legitimation and away from the current 


and inherently unstable mixture of these two organizational 
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structures. If the Birch Society is continuing to grow, it 
would be safe to predict that the rational-bureaucratic 
leadership structure is growing at a faster pace than the 
charismatic. This would be necessary in order to consolidate 
organizational gains and to give systematic attention and 
direction to the local chapters and to the volunteer chapter 
leaders. But, the continued presence of the rational- 
bureaucratic leadership and staff within the Birch Society 

is largely contingent upon the continued availability of 
steady salary and opportunity for advancement. Most likely, 
the author would contend, the financial resources for the 
maintenance of the rational-bureaucratic leadership will 
evaporate as followers of Welch turn to potentially more 
"successful" radical right-wing leadership, “unscarred" by 
controversy. In this eventuality, the Society would be left 
with its charismatic leadership alone. This would place con- 
tinually heavier financial and executive responsibilities upon 
Welch and upon the more active leaders in the Council Member 
category such as Koch and Love. The increasingly unrewarding 
and "wearing" character of these organizational responsibilities 
to those within the Council Member category of leadership 
would lead either to the complete abandonment or to drastic 
shrinkage of the extent of the organization. With the 
shrinkage of financial support and the consequent virtual 
disappearance of most of the rational-bureaucratic staff of 


administrators, coordinators, and office help, the Birch Society 
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would probably first be reduced to mailing out monthly 
Bulletins to members with no requirement and no field 
supervision of regular local chapter meetings. From that, 
if the members of the Society continued to leave it in favor 
of radical right-wing leadership less scarred by controversy 
and therefore potentially more successful, the Birch Society 
would probably degenerate to a one-man publishing concern run 
and financed by Welch and by a few loyal followers. 

Turning from this examination of the relation 
between the two structures of leadership within the Society, 
we move toward placing the organization, as a whole, within 


the framework of an organizational typology. 


ii. The Society as an aggressive sect 

Upon the basis of the organizational structure and 
upon the basis of the ideological sppealt of the Birch 
Society to its members, the Birch Society is most clearly 
typed as an "aggressive sect."* The Birch Society invites, 





1. The major appeal of the Birch Society, the 
author will contend in a later chapter, is its ideology. 


2. J. Milton Yinger, Religion, Society and the 
Individual (N.Y¥.: The Macmillan Company, 1se7¥- Yinger 
develops and sharpens the Church-Sect typology of 
religious organization of Weber and Troeltsch., The 
continuum of Yinger places the religious organizational types 
in terms of two criteria: the degree of universality and 
the degree of emphasis on social integration as compared 
with personal needs. The continuum suggested by Yinger is: 
Universal Church, Ecclesia, Denomination, Established Sect, 
Sect (characterized by the three stances of acceptance, 
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accepts, and retains within its membership only those who 

are in substantial agreement with its ideological framework 
of interpretation and beliefs and who concur with Welch's 
program to combat Communism. The "world" which the Birch 
Society faces is evil and undesirable because of the existence 


and expansion of Communism which the followers of Welch 





aggression, and avoidance), and Cult. Yinger, pp. 142-55, 
esp. pe 153. 

As indicated, there are three characteristic stances 
of a sect as it faces a society which it perceives to be in 
need of change. In secular terms, these three stances may 
be described as follows. (Cf. Yinger, p. 153.) The first 
stance is that of "acceptance" of society as good in the 
sense that the problems are perceived in individual rather 
than in social terms. These problems are also perceived as 
capable of resolution through fairly congenial communal 
conflict. The second stance is that of "aggression" as the 
sect perceives society to be evil and to be wnresponsive 
to anything other than force which is usually expressed 
through a frontal attack in non-communal conflict. The 
third stance is that of "avoidance" as the sect perceives 
society to be unalterable in its evil, The concepts of 
communal and non-communal conflict will be developed in the 
third section of the next chapter. 

The application of a typology of religious organi- 
zational structure to a "political-educational" organi zation 
such as the Birch Society may seem strange to some and 
offensive to others. But, from the point of view of 
descriptive theoretical sociological analysis, it is almost 
a necessity because the pioneering systematic work in the 
area of non-governmental and non-familial organizational 
structures begun by Weber and Troeltsch has continued in 
the field of religious organizational structure, It remains 
as a matter of investigation, in studies such as the present 
one, to determine the degree to which religious organizational 
structures are comparable to others, 
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perceive all about them. The "world" needs, from the view- 
point of the Birch Society member, to be radically changed 
to prevent the complete destruction of values and institu- 
tions, largely from an idealized past, considered by him to 
be fundamental to meaningful existence. The fairly strict 
beliefs required of members, the revulsion against the values 
and institutions of the present, and the desire, articulated 
largely through non-communal conflict, to replace them with 
other values and institutions places the Society well within 
the category of an aggressive sect. 

The sect, the author would maintain, is the organi- 
zational structure which forms naturally around the 
charismatic leader. As a matter of fact, the organizational 
staff of the charismatic leader, described by Weber! and 
discussed in Chapter Three of this dissertation, is a fairly 
accurate description of the membership of a sect. 

The classification of the Birch Society as a sect 
is further justified because of the sectarian religious 
overtones explicit in Welch's selection of John Birch, a 
fundamentalist Baptist missionary, as the symbol for the 
Society; in the statement of a religious faith "with room 
and strength for us all,"2 which Welch considers to be a 


l. Weber, p.e 360. 
2. Welch, Blue Book, p. 145. 
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necessity to anchor such a movement of social protest; and 
in the use of religious terminology and the involving of 
ultimate religious sanction upon central economic and 
political ideological beliefs. 
The stance of this sect-type organi zation is 
currently aggressive. But Yinger points out that sects 
which aggressively seek to oppose an undesired situation 
run into strong opposition and pretty certain failure.@ 
As a movement of social protest of the radical right, the 
Birch Society has certainly encountered strong opposition 
from politically conservative as well as from liberal 
quarters, In the face of such opposition, the aggressive 
sect is likely either to disappear or to move toward 
avoidance of an undesired situation.2 The likelihood of 
the disappearance of the Birch Society through the transfer 
of members to other potentially successful leadership and 
organizations and the consequent, fairly rapid, collapse of 
the rational-bureaucratic leadership followed by the slower 
disintegration of the charismatic leadership has already 
been discussed with regard to the organizational structure, 
Unless the Birch Society is able to meet and overcome the 
massive and widespread opposition which has been directed 





l1. Ibid., see p. 150 for examples of this. 
2. Yinger, p. 153. 
3. Ibid. 
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against it, the Society's hard-line, religiously sanctioned. 
ideology would seem to offer no alternative to the disap- 
pearance of the Society. The ideology of the Society would 
rule out the other possibilities open to such a group of 
acceptance or of avoidance, As the ideology of the Birch 
Society has defined and described Communism, there is no 
alternative to aggressive opposition to it, for Communism 
could never be accepted, nor can, at least, a final conflict 
with it be avoided. 

One possibility of alteration of this ideology would 
seem to remain. This would be a shift in the perception 
of the continuing and multiplying gains of Communism to a 
perception of a halting and a possible shift in this tide 
of Communistic advance. Such things as Kennedy's demand 
that potentially offensive weapons be removed from Cuba, 
backed by a naval "quarantine," and Russian compliance 
with this demand could be cited, and perhaps accurately so, 
as evidence of the flagging of the Communist advance, 
Through moving ideologically to a perception of a halting 
or shifting of the Communist tide, the Society could claim 
credit for "alerting" the country and for "forcing" the 
"reversal" of our foreign policy. With this kind of 
ideological shift, the Society could move to the somewhat 
less vulnerable and offensive position of watchdog exercising 
"eternal vigilance." This kind of alteration of ideological 


perception could move the Birch Society toward acceptance 
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of American political institutions while allowing them to 
retain the hard-line ideological aggression against Communism 
to which the Society is committed. This kind of ideological 
shift could also serve as an affirmation to the Society of 
the responsiveness of political institutions to their move- 
ment of social protest and could pave the way for their 
consideration of the possibility of political conflict of 

a more communal nature. Unless there is such a shift in 

the ideology of the Birch Society, which seems fairly 
unlikely because the extensive publications of Welch and 

the Society have put them on record as unalterably opposed 
to a Communism perceived as very nearly omnipresent, 
acceptance and avoidance will remain for the Society 
unacceptable alternatives to aggression. 

With the stance of the sect-like Birch Society thus 
dominated by its hard-line ideology, and with the widespread 
opposition which this aggressive stance of the Society has 
created, there seem to be only three alternatives for its 
future development -- barring the very unlikely possibility 
of the Society growing numerically to become a political 
power as a third party. First of all, there is the 
theoretical possibility that the Society could take the 
turn toward a truly subversive-revolutionary organization. 


This kind of a direction has some support in the Birch 
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Society literature,+ but it is highly improbable chiefly 
because the leaders and members, as a whole, are too com- 
fortable socially, financially, and psychologically to run 
the risks to property and to person involved in subversive 
and revolutionary activity. 

Second, there is the possibility, esecially if 
Welch does not shift the ideological line with regard to 
his perception of the continuing advance of Communism and 
if he continues to interpret our foreign policy victories 
against Russia as mere smokescreens to deceive true patriots, 
that Welch and his followers will abandon all hope of stop- 
ping Communism. In this case the Birch Society might well 
move toward "temporary" avoidance of the current conflict 
against Commmism and might bend all its efforts toward 
preparation for this "final" conflict. This would lead the 
Society rather logically into training for guerrilla warfare, 


as do the latter-day Minutemen, against foreign or domestic 





l. A Leninist technique, according to Welch, is to 
take "us over by a process so gradual and insidious that 
Soviet rule is slipped over so far on the American people, 
before they even realize it is happening, that they can no 
longer resist the Conmunist conspiracy as free citizens, but 
can resist the Communist tyranny only by themselves becoming 
conspirators against established government. The process 
in that direction is going on right now, gradually but 
surely and with ever-increasing spread and speed." Welch, 
Blue Book, p. 29. 


2. See a comment of Welch's on foreign aid as an 
example of his "exposure" by way of his "principle of reversal" 
of this type of deceptive activity by our government. Welch, 
Blue Book, pp. 29-30. 
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Communists or in building fall-out shelters, Both of these 
possibilities have been explicitly rejected by the Society 
on other grounds, but they are both logical possibilities if 
Welch decides that the Communists are gaining too rapidly to 
ever hope to arouse the general population of the country 
from its "apathy." 

The third and, to the author's mind, most likely 
possibility for the future direction of the Society, in the 
face of the opposition it has aroused, is that of "ritualistic 
aggression, "+ By “ritualistic aggression" the author means 
that, in the face of such determined opposition the leaders 
and members of the Society would, in fact if not by their 
own admission, give up hope for success in their ideological 
goals and would begin to "just go through the motions" in 
following the agenda items in the monthly Bulletin and in 
explanation and defense of their ideological beliefs. As 
their opposition sensed this abandonment of hope by Welch 
and his followers, this loss of charismatic fervor, most of 
their opposition would just go away and leave Welch and the 
Society alone, assured that what they once thought might be 
lions are toothless, Ritualistic aggression would serve two 


functions, It would allow its practitioners to retain a 





1. The author finds the roots of this concept in the 
work of Merton, and Campbell and Pettigrew. Robert K. Merton, 
Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed.3; Glencoe, Ill.: 

Free Press, 1957), pp. f., Thomas F. Pettigrew and 
Ernest Q. Campbell, Christians in Racial Crisis (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959), p. ° 
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sense of remaining true to their convictions as well as a 
sense of "doing something" about them. Secondly, it would 
not be so threatening to those who opposed what was being 
said and done as to arouse any more than token, or likewise 
ritualistic, opposition. The token opposition in response 
to their beliefs and activities would, in turn, give the 
practitioners of ritualistic aggression further confirmation 


that they were "getting the job done." 


le Summary 

We began this description of the Birch Society, as 
a movement of social protest of the radical right, with an 
examination of its setting. Within this setting of extensive 
international and domestic alteration and realignment of 
values, beliefs, and institutional arrangements and structures, 
the John Birch Society emerges as a fundamentalist reaction. 
In their idealization of the "pure" economic and social 
arrangements of the distant past, and in their terror of 
Communism, the followers of Welch press for a radical and 
reactionary reformism., Robert Welch in his person and in his 
theory of leadership emerges as a charismatic leader of the 
Society and gives to the movement its distinctive combination 
of charismatic and rational-bureaucratic leadership, 

The members interviewed respond to the "push" of the 
social setting and to the "pull" of the charismatic leader- 
ship of Welch, to the hierarchical organization of the 


Society, and to the reference group attraction of the Council 
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Members and chapter leaders. The membership and leaders 
thus attracted do not, the author would maintain, fall into 
any distinctive sociological groupings. 

The rational-bureaucratic leadership labors under 
the strains of trying to direct socially superior chapter 
leaders, as well as having both to possess, or at least to 
exhibit, a loyalty and an emotionalism toward the "cause" and 
toward Welch, and to control and channel the emotional fervor 
of those attracted to or aroused by Welch and his Society. 

The future of the type of organizational structure 
of the Society depends upon the possible shifting of the 
relative strength of the inherently unstable combination of 
the charismatic and rational-bureaucratic structures of 
leadership. A future shift toward a nearly purely charismatic 
leadership structure is probable if the necessary financial 
resources to maintain the rational-bureaucratic leadership 
are withdrawn. 

The stance of the organization, which is currently 
characterized as that of an aggressive sect, depends, in the 
future, upon the turn of the ideology. Yinger maintains 
that an aggressive stance cannot long be maintained by a 
sect against strong opposition. The author would venture 
the prediction, based upon an analysis of both the structure 
and the stance of the organization, that, if members withdraw 
seeking more "successful" radical right-wing leadership, the 
rational-bureaucratic leadership will follow, leaving Welch 
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and his most faithful followers engaged in relatively harm- 
less, but psychologically satisfying ritualistic aggression., 

In the rigidity of its formal hierarchical and 
monolithic organization, in its charismatic fervor, in the 
stringency and ultimate sanctions claimed for its ideological 
beliefs, and in its determination to destroy Communism, the 
Birch Society is well classified as an aggressive sect, 

Turning now from an examination of the setting, the 
leader, and the structure and the stance of the organization 
of the Birch Society, we move to a consideration of the 
ideology and activity of social protest through which Welch 
and the other leaders of the Society have sought to change 
the undesirable setting in which they find themselves. 


CHAPTER V 
IDEOLOGY AND ACTIVITY OF SOCIAL PROTEST 


The author has been unable to identify any sociolog- 
ical grouping which seems to be especially attracted to 
the Birch Society. There does seem to be some reference 
group attraction, and there certainly are social strains to 
which the Society makes functional appeals. But the major 
appeal of the Society to its members is its ideology, 
particularly as this ideology is related to activities of 
social protest. 

As we speak of the "ideology" of the Society, we 
mean the more or less systematized framework of beliefs and 
constructs held by the members interviewed and centering 
primarily upon questions of economics and politics. The 
term “ideology” carries the connotation and conveys the 
truth, increasingly apparent since Kant, that economic, 
political, or any other data are modified to a greater or 
lesser degree by the rigidity or flexibility, by the content, 
and by the very existence of a framework of beliefs and 
constructs through which these data must be perceived, And, 
in the next chapter, we will turn our attention to an analysis 
of the framework within which these beliefs and constructs 
are held and through which the data of economic, political, 


and other questions are perceived. 
105 
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An "activity of social protest" is herein defined 
as an act intended to protest and/or to change an undesirable 
social setting. One of the major "selling points" emphasized 
by the leaders and members is that the Birch Soclety is not 
just another anti-Communist study group; it is an action 
groupe Recognizing the perception members of the Society 
have of a Communist conspiracy all about them, one under- 
stands why this emphasis upon action has a special appeal 
to them. 


l. Relationships between Belief and Activity 


One might tend to assume that the activities of a 
movement such as the Birch Society simply followed from 
their ideological beliefs. That is, starting with a certain 
belief, one would expect the Birch Society members to pursue 
a related course of action. But, as Durkheim points outl 
such activities themselves are often prior and serve to 
create or alter beliefs and constructs. Upon the basis of 
the research conducted, the author will not presume to 
indicate the intricate evolving relationships between 
activity and beliefs. But it is, at points, possible to 
indicate these relationships at less dynamic levels. There 


l. Emile Durkheim, The Element Forms of the 
Felt gious Life, trana. J. W. Swain (London: George Allen & 
nwin Ltd., 1915), pe 101. Durkheim, of course, is using 

the religious term "rite" instead of the broader secular 


term "activity." 
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are three logically possible static relationships between 
belief and activity. In the first case, belief and activity 
are closely related with one or the other possibly more 
salient. In this first case, one could reasonably predict 
the type of activity from the content of the belief or vice 
versa, In the second case, there exists a belief with little 
or no related activity. In the third case, there exists an 
activity with little or no related belief. In the first 
case we find belief and activity intrinsically related to 
each other; in the other two cases such a relationship is 
either non-existent or not yet fully developed, Finally, in 
all three of these logical modes of relationship, belief and 
activity may, or may not, be coherently related to a central 
and systematic framework of beliefs and constructs, that is, 
to an ideology. 

Therefore, the sometimes rationally untidy relationships 
of beliefs and activities to one another and to a central 
ideology are to be expected of any social movement. The 
Birch Society as a fundamentalist reaction is frantically 
trying, in addition, to halt and reverse what it believes to 
be accelerating trends in the deterioration of our social 
system. Further, the Society is engaged in extensive con- 
flict over its ideology and activity of social protest. 

And finally, Welch draws legitimation for his leadership 
from a non-rational, charismatic basis. Therefore, it is 


scarcely surprising to find non-rational, irrational, or 
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irrelevant beliefs and activities proclaimed and pursued by 
the Birch Society. 

In the present chapter we will describe a number of 
the ideological beliefs of the Birch Society, indicating how 
they are related to activities of social protest, and then we 
will move to an examination of the characteristics of the 
conduct of the local and national conflicts which have arisen 
in response to this ideology and activity of a movement of 
the radical right. 

2. Ideological Beliefs and Activities 
of Social Protest 

In its main lines the ideology of the Birch Society 
contends that an international Communist conspiracy now 
largely controls not only most of the other countries of 
the world but also the major social, economic, and political 
institutions of our own country. The conflict with Communism 
is perceived to be the central issue of our time, dominating 
and overshadowing all other issues. Unless enough patriots 
ean be aroused in a very short time, the ideology would hold 
that "true Americanism" will be completely lost and we will 
find ourselves enslaved subjects of the Russian Communists, 


The specific ideological beliefs and related activities of 


l. This finding, and many others throughout this 
description of the ideology of the Birch Society, is sub- 
stantiated by the responses of those members interviewed to 
the questionnaire which is described in the introductory 
chapter and included in the Appendix. 
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social protest which follow are more or less closely related 
to this central ideology. In the first three broad areas of 
government, education, and religion, the ideological beliefs 
and the activities of social protest of the Society are fairly 


closely related, 


i. Government 

Basic to the ideological beliefs and the activities 
of social protest of the followers of Welch is a perception 
of government as "them" and not as "us." Government is seen 
as distant and as controlled by persons indifferent or hostile 
to the political and economic policies which Birch Society 
members believe have brought this country to its present 
greatness, Especially among the older members of the Society 
contacted, the feeling is acute that there have not been 
acceptable governmental domestic policies since Hoover, and 
some, including Welch, would push this dating back to before 
the Administration of Wilson. This disaffection with national 
government extends to both international and domestic policies. 

International policies.--In international relations, 
there seems to be an awareness that isolationism is no longer 
a viable foreign policy. The Birch Society members inter-. 
viewed share the belief that we cannot simply ignore the 
rest of the world, This is particularly clear to them as 
they contemplate expansionist Communism. The members of the 
Society grant that we must be in some sort of relationship 


to the Gommunist countries as well as to the other countries 
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of the world. But, due to their perception of the leaders 
and followers of Communism as wunalterably evil, and as so 
strong as to require all of this nation's energies to combat 
them, followers of Welch can entertain no foreign policy that 
is not dominated by opposition to Communism, The fact that 
there are other economic, political, and social issues 
related and unrelated to Communism is either unperceived by 
them or considered by them to be irrelevant, Since opposition 
to Communism is the only course of foreign policy seen by the 
Birch Society members interviewed as legitimate, and since 
they have defined Communists as by nature evil and unworthy 
of trust, all foreign policy is evaluated by them as either 
fighting or "playing into the hands" of the Commmnists. 
Concern with any other issues involving the use of monetary 
or human resources is perceived as draining our strength, 
Followers of Welch regard any attempts at negotiation with 
Communists, even over things such as disarmament which are 
conceivably within the best interests of both countries, as 


futile. l 





l. This mistrust of negotiations with Communists 
is also strongly supported by activities of social protest, 
Beginning in late July, 1959, an ad.hoc. patriotic front 
organization, the Committee Against Summit Entanglements, 
began its drive to stop the proposed exchange of visits 
between Khrushchev and Eisenhower, CASE, the activity of 
which consisted primarily of publishing full-page newspaper 
ads, did not prevent the visit of Khrushchev with Eisenhower 
at Camp David and his tour throughout the country, Welch 
does, however, credit CASE and a second flood of postcards, 
letters, and telegrams with helping to dissuade Eisenhower from 
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Since the conflict with Communism is held to be 
central, Society members perceive the pursuit of this con- 
flict as our only rational foreign policy and, since they 
see no alternatives to an eventual struggle to the death 
between Communism and capitalism, one would think military 
preparation would be of central importance. But such is not 
the case, Followers of Welch grant military preparation a 


degree of importance, + but (and here they shift their ground 





returning the visit. (Welch, Bulletin, Dec., 1961, p. 8.) 
These appeals warned Eisenhower to "Stay Away U.S.A., The 
Summit Leads to Disaster!" (Welch, Bulletin, Feb., 1960, 
insert) and advised Eisenhower that "If you go, don't come 
back}" (Welch, Bulletin, May, 1960, p. 22). 


1. There is an apparent disregard of the military 
in the ideology of the Birch Society. One reason for this 
may be the fact that a hard-line, pro-military ideological 
position would be fully as suicidal for the Society in the 
current American scene as would be an aggressive anti- 
Semitism. For, with a pro-military ideological position to 
add substance to their charge, those antagonistic to the 
Society would have ample justification in labeling the 
Birch Society fascist. But, despite the fact that there is 
no ideological belief regarding the military, there has been 
considerable activity. Recalling, however, the introductory 
statements to this chapter with regard to the relations 
between activity and belief, this ought not to strike one 
as necessarily suspicious. But some of the strongest 
activity of social protest of the Society has been in sup- 
port of strongly anti-Communist military figures both active 
and retired, 

One of the most dramatic instances has had to do 
with the support of Major General Edwin Walker, himself 
a member of the Society, in his radically right-wing efforts 
to indoctrinate the troops under his command in Germany. 

For this activity Walker was investigated, relieved of his 
comnand in Germany, and admonished by the Secretary of the 

Citing the recent case of General Walker, along with 
many instances of the participation of military personnel 
in the "alerting" of the public as well as the troops through 
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in their estimate of the threat of Commmism) they believe 
that if we call the bluff of the Communists, the Conmunists 
will always back down and, if necessary, retreat rather than 
fight. Because of this belief, the Birch Society members 
interviewed have no real conception nor concern with regard 


to the prospects of a nuclear war. 


public "cold-war seminars," Senator Fulbright, in a memorandum 
to Secretary of Defense McNamara made public in June of 1961, 
“questioned the right of military officers to make statements 
critical of the nation's domestic and foreign policies," 

(N. Y. Times, Nov. 12, 1961) This whole problem of military 
participation in public affairs, a reversal of the historic 
position of the military in this country, had come to the 

fore as a result of a National Security directive of 1958, 
indicating that the military was to assume a role in the 
indoctrination, not only of troops, but of the publice as 

well in the menace and tactics of Communism, Fulbright 
suggested the revision of this directive on the basis of the 
fact that military officers do not have the background or 
experience to make them balanced authorities on non-military 
matters, Evidence cited by Fulbright for this conclusion 
was, in addition to the case of Walker, the use in these 
militarily sponsored, cold-war seminars of “extremely radical 
right-wing" materials and speakers who emphasized the "theme 
that the primary, if not exclusive, danger to this country 

is internal Communist infiltration. Past and current inter- 
national difficulties are often attributed to this or 
ascribed to 'softness,' 'sellouts,' '‘appeasements,' etc," 

In addition to these points of view on international affairs, 
Fulbright also noted that these materials and speakers often 
equated "social legislation with socialism and socialism 

with communism." Therefore, "much of the Administration's 
domestic legislative program, including continuation of the 
graduated income tax, expansion of Social Security (particularly 
medical care under Social Security), Federal aid to education, 
etc., under this philosophy would be characterized as steps 
ds ea (The New York Times Magazine, Oct. 1, 1961, 
pe 96. 

Pulbright's suggestion that military personnel be 
allowed to continue attendance and participation at public 
occasions devoted to consideration of unclassified military 
matters but be restrained in their sponsorship, attendance, 
and participation with regard to non-military public occasions 
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National sovereignty.--The Birch Society sees this 
country, once it is purged of internal subversion, as the 
strongest bulwark against the advance of Communism. This 
view, united with a residual isolationism, dictates for the 
followers of Welch the imperative of maintaining and 
enhancing our national sovereignty. As was indicated in 
the introductory chapter, uninterrupted enhancement of our 
national power and prestige is an unrealistic goal ina 
world where numerous nations are in a position to defend 
and pursue their own interests. But other nations are 


viewed by the Society only in terms of whether or not they're 





was concurred with and implemented by the Defense Department. 
With this, the conflict "escalated." The charge was promoted 
by Senator Thurmond that this action by Fulbright "muzzled 
the military" and Thurmond called for an investigation of 
Defense Department censorship of the speeches of officers 
and of the admonishment of Walker. This investigation drew 
the full support of the Birch Society. Welch urged his 
followers to “Support Senator Thurmond's demand for the 
investigation of the militar ag rules, This is the most 
IMPORTANT item in this month's agenda.” (Welch, Bulletin, 
Sept., 1961, p. 10). Welch went on for the next five pages 
describing the situation, its significance, and urging that 
letters be written to all the Senators he had listed as in- 
volved in the proposed hearing. 

A parallel and more local campaign was begun in 
Arkansas and participated in by members of the Birch Society 
to contest Fulbright's Senate seat in the Arkansas Democratic 
primary in the Summer of 1962. Possible contenders were 
Governor Faubus or Representative Alford and the central 
issue was to be Fulbright's "muzzling of the military." 

This campaign aborted, 

The hearings proposed by Thurmond and supported by 
the Birch Society were held beginning in September, 1961. 

But neither the anticipated exoneration of Walker nor the 
"exposure" of some sort of vast web of internal subversion 
ever materialized. 
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on "our side" in this central conflict with Communism, This 
is the only criterion which other nations have to meet. 

Any governments, even dictatorships, are welcomed 
with open arms by Welch and his followers as long as they 
claim to be staunchly anti-Communist. On the other hand, 
neutralist nations, as they refuse to align themselves in 
what the followers of Welch feel to be the central and only 
conflict of our age, are regarded either as cowards or, more 
likely, as covert collaborators with the Communists, 

It is acceptable to arm sure allies in the struggle 
against Communism, but any compromise in our national 
sovereignty in so doing must be avoided. Therefore, the 
movement toward any but a paternalistic relationship with 
even N.A.T.0O. allies is unacceptable. National sovereignty 
would appear to be so highly valued by Welch's followers that 





1. Tshombe, for instance, gave assurances that his 
secessionist Katanga was anti-Communist, and several Birch 
Society leaders joined in the "American Committee for Aid to 
Katanga Freedom Fighters." This organization provided these 
Birch Society leaders with the welcome opportunity both to 
support an anti-Communist government and to attack the U.N. 
at the same time. The “American Committee for Aid to Katanga 
Freedom Fighters" placed two full-page ads in the New York 
Times and other papers at the height of the Congo crisis. The 
first ad, appearing Dec, lj, 1961, proclaimed that "Katanga 
is the Hungary of 1961!" and was signed by at least nine men, 
among the partial list of eighty, who were at the time active 
in leadership in the Birch Society. A second ad appeared 
Jan. 12, 1962 in which this committee asked rhetorically 
"On the evidence from Katanga: Shall We Bail the U.N. Out of 
Bankruptcy?" Only one of the nine earlier signers who had 
been publicly identified as leaders of the Society, following 
the first ad, was again listed, 
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to modify or relinquish this sovereignty, even for the other- 
wise central effort of conflict over against Communism, is 
not even admissible as a consideration. 

United Nations.-~-In line with this emphasis upon 
national sovereignty, participation in the U.N. is grudgingly 
accepted only at the level of an international public forum. 
The Birch Society members interviewed were almost unanimous 
in a very strong antipathy toward the U.N. The prospect of 
granting authority over any of our international relation- 
ships to a governmental body other than our own is, for the 
Bireh Society, out of the question. 

Internal subversion.--However, Birch Society members 
believe that even this bulwark of national sovereignty is being 
subverted, The "erosion" of our sovereignty is occurring with 
our deepening involvement in expenditures of resources inter- 
nationally in areas of concern unrelated to the stmggle with 
Communism, in our sharing of foreign policy with our allies, 
and in our continuing and deepening of responsible relation- 
ships with the U.N. The "erosion" of our national strength 
proceeds apace even at home, according to followers of Welch 
interviewed. As a matter of fact, the Birch Society estimated 
that the U.S. was, even in 1960, 0% to 60% under Communist 
control. 

This is a minimum estimate. We believe there is in 

the American people a great latent strength not yet 
rotted by all of the infiltration, indoctrination, and 
political sabotage to which we have been subjected. And 


we believe Americans are at last beginning to realize 
that their very lives are at stake. 
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But actual Communist control at the present time is 
terribly obvious. Of the four presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates, two (Kennedy and Lodge) have 
openly served Communist purposes in the Senate and the 
"United Nations" respectively. The other two (Nixon 
and Johnson) are admired as shrewd opportunists. But 
indications are that the campaigns will be conducted in 
terms of platitudes, evasions, and open bribery of 
voters--with never a realistic mention of the Inter- 
national Commmist Conspiracy that now threatens the 
life of every decent American. There are two possible 
explanations: either (a) the conspirators controlled 
the nomination of the candidates, or (b) the conspiracy 
is so powerful that the candidates dare not offend it 
by recognizing its existence.l Take your choice. 

We have long had more or less concealed Communists 
in almost all branches of our Federal Government. Now 
we visibly have more of them, and they are less concealed. 
And now we have Communist influence, easily recognizable 
by all serious students of the conspiracy, exercising high 
degrees of control in many of our state governments as 
well, 

Members of Congress have openly urged abolition of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities because its 
slight powers vex traitors, In San Francisco a gang of 
degenerates, bred in our colleges /sic/, attacked the 
Committee in one of the "student riots" the Communist 
conspiracy staged throughout the world, and no one 
dared to demand revocation of the federal scholarships 
held by many of these disgusting creatures. Senator 
Kennedy, by pressing for repeal of the student loyalty 
oath, in effect claimed that it is the duty of American 
taxpayers to pay for the education of their future 
murderers. 

Never before has treason been so brazen and so 
audacious, Our State Department, which created Soviet 
Cuba, is now using the power of the United States to 
make another Cuba of the Dominican Republic. We have 
suspended testing of nuclear weapons for only one 
conceivable purpose ==- to give the Soviet time to 
attain, or at least claim, superiority in weapons of 
which propaganda has engendered in us an hysterical 
fear. No one dares to say that all available evidence 


l. ‘The author would add a third possible explanation: 
that an internal conspiracy of such vast proportions does not, 
in fact, exist. 
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indicates that the pilot of our famous U=-2 must have 
purposely landed his plane in Russia; and that objectives 
of those who planned the incident must have been: (1) to 
give the Soviet a model to duplicate; (2) to provide 
the American Commmists with an excuse for getting 
reconnaissance over Russia suspended; and (3) to post- 
pone the "Summit Conference" with a maximum of public 
disgrace to the United States, 
These are but a few of the thousand indications 
of a control the Communists veil only by the most 
transparent pretexts., But even half a million really 
dedicated Americans, organized for effective action, 
could yet utterly destroy the obscene incubus that is 
paralyzing our nation. 
The members of the Society perceive not only overt 
"subversion," described in terms so extreme as the above, 
but "subversion" in more covert forms as well. They perceive 
two main types of this more covert subversion which may be 
described as an "under-cutting of initiative and incentive," 
and as a "drive toward totalitarianism." 
The "undercutting of incentive and initiative" is 
seen as taking place in the two major areas of taxation 
and social welfare programs, 
Taxation.-<-Progressive taxation, especially, is 
held up as stifling initiative. There is a great deal of 
complaint, particularly, about a 92% tax rate on yearly 
incomes of one million or over, According to a Professor 
of Economics interviewed, = this complaint is unfounded, 


According to this professor, the effective rate of taxation 


l. Welch, American Opinion, July, Aug., and Sept., 
1960 (combined issue), center section. 


2. This was a professor of a Mid-Western university. 
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for the 250 people in this country who have a yearly income 
of one million or over (their average income is two million) 
is 45% Further, taxation of income cannot exceed 87% by 
law, and the highest actually collected under the present 
law is about 60%,1 

Not only do the Birch Society members interviewed 
view the progressive income tax as a covert move toward 
Communism, but they also see rises in the ratio of taxation 
at the local and state, as well as the federal, levels as 
moves in the same direction, 

Welfare.--Social welfare programs are also perceived 
by the followers of Welch as "steps toward the point at 
which our nation can be comfortably merged with international 
Communism." They so view social security, medical care for 
the aging, workman's compensation, unemployment compensation, 
and other local, state, and federal governmental welfare 
programs, Within a larger frame of reference, they perceive 


governmentally provided "security" as the "bait" for the 





1. This same professor was quite disturbed over the 
granting to the Birch Society and other right-wing groups the 
title of anti-Communists. They are not, he feels, anti- 
Communists in any sense. They are fighting not over 
Communism, but over the domestic political and economic 
issues of progressive income tax, the union shop, social 
security, workmen's compensation, unemployment benefits, and 
other welfare programs, and ought not to be dignified with 
the title of anti-Communists, The author concurs in this, 
but would. grant to most members of the Birch Society the 
sincerity of their belief that they are actually fighting 
Communism, The relative value of such "sincerity" will be 
discussed in the first section of the next chapter, 
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"hook" of "totalitarianism." There is also a fairly strong 
anti-intellectual streak of distrust of the "egg heads" who 
they feel conceive these social welfare programs. Many 
members of the Society interviewed feel that all of these 
programs as well as taxation undercut the "incentive" and 
"initiative" of the American people. 

As has been indicated, the Birch Society members 
believe this "attack upon individual initiative" to be a 
part of some sort of "drive toward totalitarianism." They 
also believe this “drive” is being carried forward with 
increases in the power of the executive and judicial branches 


of government. Some of the decisions of the Supreme Courtl 





1. The Birch Society protests what it feels to be 
such a totalitarian trend motivated by subversive interests 
through "The Movement to Impeach Earl Warren." This attack 
upon Warren comes because of his alleged Commmist sympathies 
which members of the Society feel are verified by his civil 
rights decisions favoring Communists, by his "stirring up 
of dissension" in the School Desegregation Decision of 1954, 
by his "disregard" of "states rights," by what Birch Society 
members feel to be Warren's disregard for the original 
intentions of the framers of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, and by what members of the Society feel to be 
Warren's pursuit of encroachments by the judicial branch, 
and his permitting of encroachments by the executive branch, 
upon the functions reserved to the legislative branch of the 
government and to the States, This "movement" has, to date, 
consisted of circulating petitions for Warren*s impeachment, 
and of sponsorship of an essay contest for college students 
upon this theme which offered a first prize of one thousand 
dollars. The "movement" has degenerated to what the author 
would classify as an example of "ritualized aggression" 
discussed in the previous chapter, 

An incident related directly or indirectly to "The 
Movement to Impeach Earl Warren," being conducted by the 
Birch Society, is of interest at this point. Wednesday, 
February 13, 1963 a young man from Phoenix, Arizona wheeled 
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are seen by Birch Society members as "rewriting" law and 
as assuming a legislative rather than a judicial function, 


And the increases in the power of the President, particularly 





his car up onto the steps of the Department of Justice, 
crawled underneath it and told surprised and somewhat bemused 
Justice Department building guards that he would set off a 
bomb wired to the bottom of the car unless he were allowed 

to talk to F.B.I. Director J. Edgar Hoover about "the 
impeachment of Warren, the impeachment of the President and 
his entire Cabinet, and about rackets in the U.S. government." 
He confidently informed the guards that "J. Edgar Hoover knows 
what I'm here for." After finally flushing the man out from 
under his car with tear gas, the police and Army personnel 

who had also become involved in the episode were relieved to 
find that the suitcase "bomb" contained nothing but newspapers 
and a flashlight. The man had been under psychiatric care 

but had survived a sanity hearing some three weeks earlier. 
(This incident was carried by U.P.I. and reported in the 
Portland, Maine, Press Herald, Feb. 1), 1963.) There was no 
indication in the report that this apparently disturbed man 
was a member of the Birch Society. And there is no reason 
that he would have to be a member to be acquainted with the 
"movement" to impeach Warren which has been fairly widely 
publicized and which has had fairly strong support (especially 
in the South-East) by the rest of the American right-wing. 

The point illustrated by this incident, and by such 
things as the occasional bombings of homes of liberal spokes- 
men and by occasional rashes of obscene or libelous 
anonymous phone calls or letters (none of which would be 
sanctioned by Welch or the main office of the Society in 
Belmont), is that inflamatory charges such as the ones Welch 
and his followers have made about Warren, Eisenhower, Nixon, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, the A.D.A., the N.A.A.C.P., the A.C.L.U., 
the N.C.C., or any of a vast assortment of public figures and 
institutions can, to the mentally unstable, serve as an 
incitement to violence, even though the inflamatory language 
may have been designed only to "shock" and to "alert" the 
apathetic. 
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in the conduct of foreign affairs, is seen as another 
encroachment upon the authority of Congress,.+ 

The members of the Birch Society interviewed are 
convinced that, in the conduct of both our foreign affairs 
and domestic policies, our national leaders are intentionally 
or not capitulating piecemeal to the Communists, 

Not only are the policies of our governmental 
leaders moving us toward Communism; members of the Society 
also believe that our educational institutions are similarly 
corrupting youth and children of our country. We move now 


to a description of their ideology with regard to education, 


ii, Education 

Education is, of course, of primary importance to 
any group seeking to propagate a particular ideology. The 
educational process is conceived of primarily as "brain- 
washing" by Birch Society members interviewed. It is seen 
in no sense as the development of critical capacities 
within the individual to enable him to develop, use, and 
reevaluate his own criteria of truth, beauty and goodness, 
Brainwashing is held to be the basic process of education 
at all levels of education including those of higher 


l. It is to be remembered that since Eisenhower 
proved a disappointment to the American right-wing and, 
prior to that, since the Supreme Court "began reading the 
election returns" during Roosevelt's first term, that the 
right-wing has felt it had "trustworthy" friends only in 
Congress. 
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education, (Welch speaks of the institutions of higher 
"leaning" in and around Boston.) And public education, the 
followers of Welch feel, has been in the hands of either 
incompetents, who have failed to teach children the "real 
fundamentals," or liberals, Thus the task members see for 
the Birch Society is two pronged, 

The "real fundamentals",--First they must make sure 
that the "real fundamentals" are taught, especially in grade 
school. The emphasis on the real fundamentals of course 
antedates John Dewey and his experience and interest centered 
curriculum, The "Three R's" are to be primary and education 
is to concentrate on reading, handwriting, arithmetic, English, 
and "patriotic" American history. Reading is to be taught 
through the use of phonics and the largest possible vocabulary 
is to be inculcated. In line with this there has actually 
been republication of the McGuffey Readers,+ 

Counter-brainwashing.--Second, at the same time that 


those who are adjudged "incompetent" because they refuse to 


l. Debate has always raged over what curriculum 
with what content is proper to present to children and youth, 
Similar debate particularly related to these issues of teach- 
ing methods has raged within professional educational circles 
since the time of Rousseau. It is enough to say that the 
members of the Birch Society would contend for a limited 
curriculum with ideologically acceptable content and for 
traditional teaching methods, As they find most public 
educational institutions unacceptable at these points, 
efforts of local Birch Society members are concentrated upon 
urging the return to this "original purity," to this idealized 
distant past, through pressure on school boards and administra- 
tion or, this failing, upon the support or establishment of 
"acceptable" private schools. 
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concentrate upon the fundamentals are being dealt with by 
local members of the Society, liberal influence must be 
erased by "counter-brainwashing." This counter-brainwashing 
task is most effectively done in adult study groupa such as 
local chapters of the Birch Society in which the "self- 
evident truths" of anti-Communist authors and leaders are 
presented for admiration, further illustration, and acceptance 
(seldom or never for critical evaluation). But there have 
been occasional efforts by members of the Society to provide 
such "study groups" for Junior High and High School students. 
Not only must there be counter-brainwashing to mitigate the 
past influence of liberals, there must also be efforts to 
stamp out any continuing liberal influence of teachers, 
administrators, or texts. 

The contagion of ideas,.~--Ideas themselves are regarded 
by Society members almost as "germs" and bad ones must be 
stamped out or avoided or they produce almost inevitably 
their corresponding "mental infection." Therefore anybody 
who has been exposed to these "germs" at Harvard, at the 
London School of Economics, or as a Rhodes Scholar! is 
suspect as a "carrier," On the same basis a textbook is 


suspect if its author or any other authors referred to in 


l. The author was told by one interviewee that 
there were only four "safe" colleges in the United States, 
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footnotes is such a "carrier, "+ It is interesting to note 

that no equal power is granted by Birch Society members to 

their brand of “Americanist" ideas, One can only infer from 
this attitude of the followers of Welch that their "Americanist" 
ideas can be accepted by a student only if there is no 
competition against them. This defensive stance against 
"unsafe" or "harmful" ideas is very like that of the "pure 

from the world" type of "avoidance" sect. 

To reiterate, the educational process is conceived 
of primarily as "brainwashing." It is seen by the Birch 
Society members interviewed in no sense as the development 
of critical capacities within the individual, The followers 
of Welch hold no concept of a marketplace of ideas through 
which a student is to be educated to move critically. 


l. The main activity of protest directed against 
public education by the Society has come, not through their 
proposed infiltration of P.T.A.'s, but in attacks by local 
members or chapters of the Society upon individual teachers 
(especially high school social studies teachers), and upon 
what they feel to be objectionable text books, The usual 
pattern has been to raise questions about text books at any 
of a number of major or minor points of authorship, references 
cited, or content, Finding objectionable sources or content 
of text books, members of the Society propose either more 
"americanist"™ or more advanced texts, Sometimes these texts 
come in a package deal such as the "Planned Patriotism 
Program" promoted by right-wing groups in the Phoenix area. 
At any rate such proposals are nearly sure to create conflict 
within a community, and, with the issue already defined by 
the local Birch Society as “Communism vs. Americanism," the 
character of the conflict is, from its beginning, at an 
acrimonious level, These issues of conflict move rather 
naturally into the political contests for school boards and 
into proposals for such things as the decentralization of 
school districts and for “local option" on text books so 
Birch Society members and others of a local right-wing may 
exercise more control in their local schools. 
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iii. Religion 

As with educational institutions, members of the 
Society believe that religious institutions ought also to 
uphold, teach, and proclaim what they as members of the 
Birch Society feel to be the fundamental truths. But, as 
they look about them, they see many religious leaders who 
they feel have abandoned these fundamental truths, How are 
they to deal with these leaders? In the fields of government 
and education, we have seen how the members of the Birch 
Society despise and attack all but their ideological allies. 
The same is true in the area of religion with one major 
qualification: it is unacceptable to most of the people 
in this country for others overtly to attack the minority 
religious groupings of Roman Catholics and Jews.2 But, 
apart from these proscriptions, how has the Birch Society 
related itself to the major religious groupings of this 
country? 

Relationships with religious groupings.--As was 
noted in the fourth chapter, many among the Birch Society 
members interviewed had no active religious affiliation and 
none had more than nominal affiliation. For the leaders and 
members of the Society interviewed their relationship with 


the Birch Society was by far their most time and interest 


l. Yet it is acceptable, partly because of their 
historical position of power and influence, to attack the 
Protestant denominations, 
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consuming voluntary association. For them, the John Birch 
Society has become their church, accepted as God's vessel 
of salvation, as God present with them for guidance, for 
comfort, and for strength. For them, Welch has become the 
revealer of God's eternal truths and, if not their Savior, 
their John the Baptist who will lay his hands upon the 
Savior yet to come. So overshadowing has become the fear 
of Communism, that some in our midst so seek salvation, 
For them, the Birch Society has become a functional 
alternative for the church.+ 
How, then, do the members and leaders of the Society 


relate themselves to the major religious grouping of this 


country? Religious institutions and beliefs are of 





l. This description is somewhat overdrawn in two 
respects. First of all, few of the followers of Welch respond 
to him with the fervor and devotion of the disciples of Jesus, 
(See the third section of the third chapter.) But the author 
would maintain, upon the basis of his observations and inter- 
views and upon the basis of the classification of the Society 
in the previous chapter as an aggressive sect with explicit 
religious overtones, that the members do exhibit the range of 
religious fervor with regard to their leader, organization, 
beliefs and activities to be found within a representative 
contemporary Christian sect. Second, none of this religious 
terminology is explicit. The Birch Society is not described 
by its members as their church, nor is Welch described by 
members as their Savior. But, from a background of study in 
sociology of religion as well as preparation and service in 
the Christian ministry, the author feels justified in identifying, 
and therein protesting, the fact that the Birch Society and 
its leader serve both as functional and as blasphemous alter- 
natives to the church and to its Lord, Cf., Martin E. Marty, 
"Mr, Welch's Messianic Consciousness; A Review of the John 
Birch Society's Blue Book," The Christian Century, May 31, 1961, 
PPe 683-84. 
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importance to the Birch Society members interviewed only as 
they find them to be useful propagandistic and psychological 
supports for the economic and political ideological beliefs 
they hold as central. Religious beliefs become of secondary 
importance and are not perceived as worth fighting over, 
Welch and the Birch Society members interviewed are willing 
to forget their religious differences and to concentrate 
their attention upon the important tasks at hand. Religion, 
in short, comes to be for them of instrumental rather than 
of intrinsic value, Having found a religious home in‘ the 
Birch Society, members turn to the major religious groupings 
only to search for anti-Communist allies and to ferret out 
those who appear to be subversives, 

The Birch Society has found ideological allies among 
some of the Roman Catholic hierarchyt and among many 
Protestant sectarian-fundamentalists who share in their 
search for a Messiah a little more to their liking in the 
admittedly terrifying confrontation with Communism. Roman 
Catholic allies come from the conservative wing of the church 
and tend to be attracted to the anti-Communist position of 
the Birch Society. Fundamentalists, in addition to the anti- 
Communism, are attracted to the conservative economic and 


political views, 





1. Many of them at a rather naive level though. For 
instance, the early and benevolent endorsement by Cardinal 
Cushing of Welch and the Birch Society has proved to be an 
embarrassment to him. 
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Denominational Protestantism with its educated 
ministry and denominational administrative leadership has 
long since moved beyond Biblical literalism, upon which is 
based many of the so-called "fundamental" doctrines of the 
Protestant sectarian-fundamentalists, into a deeper grappling 
with issues of Biblical criticism and theological doctrine. 
Denominational Protestants are far from united in the 
Biblical interpretations and doctrinal positions to which 
they have come, but the simplistic answers of the fundamental- 
ists are unacceptable to nearly all of them. 

The author would also maintain that within denomina- 
tional Protestantism there is likewise a reluctance to accept 
a simplistic identification of conservative "Americanism" or 
economics with the Christian Gospel (an identification as 
represented, for instance, in the publications The Cross and 
Flag and Christian Economics). The reluctance of this identi- 
fication is based, with some Protestants of an existentialist 
or neo-erthodox positiòn, upon the unpredictability of the 
movement of God in the lives of men and in history (and a 
consequent reluctance to presume to anticipate God's future 
moves). With other Protestants of a liberal theological 
position rooted in the social gospel, the reluctance to make 
this identification is based upon a belief that God's judgment 
falls upon America as well as upon other nations, and upon a 
belief that economic and political affairs ought to follow, 


not "laws" of their own, but the will of God, and ought 
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therefore to be made to provide basic economic needs, equal 
economic opportunities, and equal political expression to 
God's children all over the world, regardless of their race 
or nationality. 

National Council of Churches,--A great deal of 
criticism, often shading into vilification, has been directed 
toward the National Council of Churches by the Birch Society 
and by the rest of the American right-wing. Why has this 
occurred, and what has been the nature of the attack? 

The National Council of Churches offers a vulnerable 
and attractive target to the Birch Society for two reasons, 
First, as we have seen in the other major institutional 
structures of goverment and education, much of the executive 
and related denominational leadership has been accused by 
right-wing leaders and groups of overt, covert, or witless 
cooperation with Communist goals and agents. These accusations 
are based largely upon alleged affiliation or cooperation with 
allegedly Communist or Communist infiltrated organizations or 
"fronts. "> Secondly, liberal Protestants have, of course, 
been able at times to express liberal economic and political 


views through statements released by the National Council 





1. For a careful and thorough study of the validity 
of charges of this type see Philip Wogaman, The Methodist 
Minist and Communism: The Truth Behind the Charges (no 
other publication data given). This study would be available 
through either the Division of World Missions or the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns of The Methodist Church, 
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upon various issues, The statements from studies and con- 
ferences of the National Council are explicitly presented 
as speaking "to" rather than "for" its member churches, 
Nevertheless, the Birch Society and other right-wing groups 
have seized upon these statements and the accusations against 
its leaders in an attempt to label the National Council as 
pro-Comminist and to get less liberal leaders, local churches, 
and denominations to withdraw from it, thereby trying to rob 
economic and political views at variance from their own of 
any possible religious sanction.+ 

To further buttress these attacks upon the National 
Council of Churches, and upon the major Protestant denomina- 
tions, Birch Society members also attack their religious 
legitimacy by an unfavorable comparison of their doctrines 
with those of the "fundamentalists" whose doctrines are 


viewed as normative.< 





l. An example of such an attack is A Report to the 
ves tey of St. Mark's peiscopal Church, Shire veports Louisiana, 
on the Nation Council of the urches of C st in the 
United States of America (Shreveport, La.: The Drake Company, 
1961). This booklet has been widely circulated within the 
right-wing. Particularly salient issues for the committee 
which rendered this report seemed to be the pronouncements of 
the National Council of Churches with regard to federal aid 
to education, the right-to-work laws, the ethical considera- 
tions of the steel dispute, the seating of Communist China 
in the United Nations, and Negro integration. 


2. See Welch's Blue Book, p. 59, for a particularly 
extreme example of this type of comparison. This affinity 
of Birch Society members and others of the right-wing for 
religious-economic-political "fundamentalism," has helped to 
account for the construction of a number of plush, modern 
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In summary, it can be said that Birch Society members 
tend to affirm and applaud the anti-Commmism of many Roman 
Catholics and the economic and political conservatism of the 
fundamentalists, to keep quiet about the Jews, and to attack 
the denominational Protestants particularly as they are united 
in the National Council of Churches, 

The following sections on further ideological beliefs 
of members of the Society are somewhat less central in that 
there has been much less activity of social protest related 
to them. But they are all salient issues on the current 
American scene and they do serve to indicate something of 
the comprehensive scope, if not of the systematic character, 
of the ideology of the Society. 

iv. Stance toward Negroes and Jews 
(in the West and Mid-West) 

With regard to the issue of religious, racial, or 
ethnic prejudice, the members of the Birch Society are torn 
in two directions. In the first place many of their members 
have some such prejudices. But secondly, they know, and the 
unprejudiced members know, that to give these feelings and 
attitudes unbridled expression would lead to a labeling of 
the Birch Society as "racist" and this is perceived by them 


as fatal to such an organization. Therefore, there are 





sectarian-fundamentalist churches in Texas and Southern 
California. And the author was told by a number of Birch 
Society members that a young Methodist minister with the 
"right" religious views, "could go a long way." 
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precautions taken to keep the expression of such sentiments 
of prejudice from the forefront. Welch, for example, devoted 
almost an entire Bulletin to a disclaimer of anti-Semitism, 
And further, a part of the justification given for the hier- 
archical authority to remove members from the home chapter 
and from local chapters is that of keeping the Birch Society 
clear of anti-Semites. 

Such prejudice is most characteristic of the older and 
the Southern reared members of the Society, but it is much 
less frequent among the middle-aged and younger members. But, 
as a group, the members interviewed disagree on the whole 
with the item in the questionnaire that "a person must be 
pretty stupid if he still believes in differences between 
the races," 

In conclusion, the Birch Society is not racist in 
the sense of racism being a part of either its motivation or 
its goals, Its leaders and members recognize that overt 
racism is, in this country at this time (in the West and 
Mid-West, if not in the South-East), too far beyond the 
pale to be allowed to be a part of the Birch Society. For 
this reason, religious, racial, and ethnic prejudices are 


suppressed, 


Ve Labor unions and big business 
The almost universal opinion expressed by Birch 
Society members is that labor unions are fine and were a 


good idea to begin with, but that their current leadership 
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is bad, Interestingly enough, the distaste for these leaders 
centers more around a figure like Walter Reuther who takes 
active leadership on political and economic issues rather 
than around someone like Hoffa whose leadership has been 
demonstrably corrupt. 

The thesis has been abroad in the field of political 
science that the right-wing is against "bigness" per se, 
that the right-wing is revolting against bigness in business 
as well as in labor and government. In this group of right- 
wingers that thesis does not hold. As a group they disagreed 
"very much" with the idea that "big business is one of the 
most dangerous threats to our American way of life." So 
that Birch Society members are pro-business even in its 
bigness. They are also strongly anti-labor, with the possible 
qualification, noted above, of antipathy to union leaders, 
not union members, As a group they disagreed “very much" 
with the idea that "Labor Unions are no serious threat to 
our American way of life." 

Thus, as a group, these informants are strongly 


pro-big business and anti-labor. 


vi. The Electorate 

"The average individual has a basic respect for 
truth, but doesn't know what it is." To this view of the 
electorate, many Birch Society members would add, "and he's 
too apathetic to care." The electorate is viewed by many 


Society members as a great mass of voters controlled by 
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either the left or the right, Too long, they feel, the left 
wing has been controlling these voters. It is now imperative 
that they be controlled by the right-wing instead. Part of 
the role perceived by many leaders for the Birch Society is 
the "shocking" and "awakening" of these people "to what's 
really happening." The electorate, they feel, must be 
aroused from its apathy. 

There is here an interesting parallel between 
political "apathy" and religious "sin." There is as much 
fervor shown in a local chapter over a person who has "freed 
himself from apathy" and who is now devoting all his (or her) 
awakened and renewed energies to the "salvation" of "Americanism" 
and to the freeing of others from the thralldom of "apathy" 
as there is among the fundamentalists when one joins their 
number "freed from sin," 

There is some, but not much, hope that the electorate 
can be aroused from its apathy in time. And underlying all 
of these views, there is a basic distrust of the electorate. 
This distrust of the electorate, of "majority rule," is the 
basic argument in the contention of Welch that "this is a 
republic, not a democracy, let's keep it that way."1 The 
basic fear is that "majority rule" can change the laws under 


which we are governed too quickly for the good of the 





1. See the pamphlet "On The Differences Between A 
Democracy and a Republic" which has been widely distributed 
as a separate pamphlet but which is also included in the 


Appendix of The White Book of The John Birch Society for 1961. 
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minorities or for our own "common weal." The government 
under law is the distinctive and valuable feature of a 
"yepublic," as Welch outlines his argument. He grants that 
these laws may be changed but, with his distrust of the 
"najority rule" of the electorate, it is unclear as to just 
who can legitimately do so, Presumably only those deemed 
to be knowledgeable of the Communist conspiracy and trust- 
worthy in their opposition to it would be considered by 
Welch as being able, legitimately, to change the laws of the 
republic. 

Other Birch Society members interviewed take this same 
tack with regard to the electorate in holding that not just 
everyone should be allowed to vote, but only those who "know 


the issues." 


vii. Civil liberties 

The Birch Society members interviewed agreed "a 
little" that "It's the fellow travelers or Reds who keep 
yelling all the time about Civil Rights." This would indi- 
cate that a great many of them have little respect for dis- 
sent and would tend to hold that “only truth has rights." 
But a few are coming to a new appreciation of the rights of 
dissent, especially in localities where the Birch Society 
has been repudiated, Even while holding out for "civil 
rights, not civil license," a few are beginning to see the 
necessity of civil liberties for, at least, their own 


position on the political spectrum, 
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The characteristics of the actual conduct of local 
community conflicts will be given descriptive analysis in the 
third section of this chapter. The non-communal character 
of these conflicts indicates, however, that civil liberties 
tend to be held in low regard both by members of the Society 


and by their opponents. 


viii. The Press 

"How can we save our country if the press refuses 
to get the word out to the people?" This is the lament of 
a Birch Society member in Los Angeles. Members of the 
Birch Society feel that they have "The Truth" and they just 
do not understand why the press doesn't simply print it, 
radio and TV broadcast it, the schools teach it, churches 
preach it, and our government follow it. 

Since the press doesn't (in most instances) simply 
print, without critical comment, the charges and analyses 
of the Birch Society, then, in the view of the Birchers, the 
press must either be blindly or willfully serving the 
Communists, They do perceive the press to be overwhelmingly 
liberal.! one informant believed 70% to 80% of the working 
press to be of liberal persuasion. Others go further with 
the contention that the Daily Worker sets the "line" which 





1. An interesting contrast to the view by many 
liberals that the press is overwhelmingly conservative, 
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is followed by the rest of the press two weeks later.? 


Many feel that you just can't believe the press and, for 
these reasons, the Birch Society and the rest of the American 
right-wing feel they are reduced to "pamphleteering" and to 
dependence upon "reliable" right-wing publications.< 

The spread of the ideology of the Birch Society is 
therefore strongly dependent upon the availability of 
radically right-wing periodicals and books which give 
current and "case study documentation"3 to the subversive 
activities both internally and abroad, The establishment 
of reading rooms and patriotic book stores, which abound in 
the Los Angeles area, has been a big factor in the spread 
and particularly in the consolidation of the ideological 
beliefs of the Birch Society. 

But probably the biggest factor in the spread of 
this ideology has been the various anti-Commmist schools. 


Those held under the auspices of the Christian Anti -Communist 





l. An elaborate "case" for this explanation of 
Communist manipulation of the press has been built up 
around the "smear" of the Birch Society in early 1961. 


2. Such periodicals as American Opinion, The Monthl 
Bulletin of the John Birch Society, Human Events, and The Dan 
Smoot Report are highly regarded. As an action of protest 
of the lack of availability of right and radically right-wing 
books and periodicals, the Birch Society has encouraged its 
members to set up public reading rooms. 


3e The author's estimate of the validity of much 
of this so-called "documentation" will be more systematically 
indicated in the next chapter on the analysis of the ideology 
of the Birch Society. 
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Crusade and under the leadership of Dr. Fred C. Schwartz 
will serve as an example. Following the prior mobilization 
of the support of as many of the political, business, pro- 
fessional, and religious leaders of a city as possible, the 
"school" comes into a city for a one or two week stand. 
There are lectures and films offered to "tuition" paying 
students from morning till night. In addition, books, 
records, films, end tape recordings are sold, and pamphlets 
are given away free. The lecturers on the "faculty" range 
from the dull to the exciting but each discusses some aspect 
of the nature and activities of Communism internationally 
and especially domestically. Following a week or two of 
this anti-Commnist "“revivalism," Schwartz and his evolving 
"faculty" move on to the next city. These "schools" and 
"cold-war seminars" have, in the past, done a great deal to 
stir up anti-Communist fervor, but few of them have provided 
for any channeling of this excitement after they have left 
town. Interestingly enough, though, Schwartz himself has 
noted the fact that Welch often appears, after Schwartz leaves, 
to provide the "graduates" with a way to channel their anti- 
Communism through the John Birch Society.+ 

Needless to say, an anti-Communist school such as 
this with its presentation of an extremist and inflamatory 
ideology stirs community conflict. And the ontrenchment and 


1. This observation by Schwartz was reported by 
Cabell Phillips, the New York Times, April 30, 1961. 
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spread of this radically right-wing ideology with the pro- 
vision of channels for social protest through the Birch 
Society gives to this conflict an air of permanence. We 
move now to a consideration of the typical characteristics 


of this conflict. 
3. Characteristics of Conflict 


The author would define social conflict as follows, 
Social conflict occurs when there exist two or more parties 
who perceive themselves to be in opposition as they try 
overtly to gain their own, or oppose the other's, goals 
through communal or non=-communal modes involving direct or 
indirect? contact and by exercise of rational argument and/or 
political or armed force. The author would note that pro 
and anti-Birch Society persons or parties, who do oppose one 
another, do not always come into conflict with one another, 

The chief characteristics of the conflict which 
most typically arises between the parties in question, that 


is, between the members and leaders of the Birch Society and 


l. By indirect contact is meant that which does not 
involve an actual confrontation of the opposing parties or 
their representatives, It is exemplified as each party tries 
to convince a third party, such as an elected representative 
or an uncommitted public, of the legitimacy of its own and/or 
the illegitimacy of the other's goals and/or means. 


2. The conflicts in which members of the Birch 
Society and their opponents are involved have not to date 
escalated to the logically possible use of violence or 
armed force, 
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those whom they choose as opponents or those who, themselves, 
rise in opposition to the ideological beliefs or activities 
of the Birch Society, are four. They have to do with the 
tone, the intent, the "progress," and the "resolution" of 

the conflict. They all spring from the fact that the conflict 
tends to be non-communal;+ that is, the conflicting parties 
do not perceive one another to be pursuing legitimate goals 
or utilizing legitimate means.* As one party perceives the 
other to be seeking such illegitimate goals through equally 
illegitimate means, in the expression of an ideological 
belief or analysis or in participation in an action, conflict 


is initiated. 


i. Tone of the conflict 

Since each party sees the other as destroying valued 
legitimate goals and pursuing, in their place, illegitimate 
goals by illegitimate means, neither party feels obligated 
to use what it holds to be legitimate institutionalized means 


l. Lewis Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict 
(Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 19 e Coser describes 
communal conflict as occurring when conflicting parties are 
and remain within the context of the common acceptance of 
basic ends or values, Non-communal conflict occurs when this 
context is not present. pp. 73-76. 


2. In the paradigm used by Merton related to 
adaptation to culture goals and institutionalized means, 
each side perceives itself to be in conformity with the 
legitimate culture goals, and perceives the other as rebelling 
against both legitimate goals and means and as substituting 
in their place illegitimate culture goals and institutionalized 
means, The paradigm in question is to be found in Merton, 


pe 140. 
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in conflict with the other. Therefore, the parties often 
move into conflict with one another, using means which they, 
themselves, hold to be illegitimate. Thus the character of 
their attacks upon the other confirms each in their initial 
perceptions of the other as outside the bounds of legitimate 
goals and means. Therefore, the tone of the conflict becomes 


acrimonious at its onset, 


ii. Intent of the conflict 

Each party perceives the other as so far beyond the 
pale of legitimacy, in their pursuit of mutually exclusive 
goals, that little hope is entertained that the other will 
"see the light" and reverse their position, Therefore, the 
intent of the conflict is not to resolve points of disagree- 
ment between the conflicting parties, but to seek allies 
from the uncommitted public. For the public must be "alerted" 
and mobilized against the “evil" and "error" of the goals of 
the other party and in support of the "goodness" and "truth" 
of the goals of the first party. The intent of the conflict, 


therefore, is to convince the public, not the opposing party. 


iii. The "progress" of the conflict 
The progress of communal conflict, in which there is 


agreement upon what legitimate goals and means are and in 


1. Coleman is particularly helpful in an examination 
of the progress or "escalation" of conflict. James S. Coleman, 
Community Conflict (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957). 

See the paradigm on p. 11, and the description of the progress 
of a typically right-wing issue on p. 8. 
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which each party perceives the other as abiding by them, is 
quite different from that of non-communal conflict. Communal 
conflict tends to start with just a few issues and at a 
fairly low level of intensity, to get somewhat acrimonious 

as the conflict and the issues in question build up, and to 
reduce the intensity of the tone and the number of issues at 
stake in the conflict as the parties proceed to resolve their 
points of disagreement, The progress of the issues and 

tone of communal conflict can thus be conceptualized as two 
vertical and parallel bell-shaped curves in union at both 

the bottom, as the conflict is initiated, and at the top, 

as the conflict is resolved. 

Non-communal conflict, however, "progresses" in 
quite a different manner, Conflict starts as one party 
perceives the other as revealing its actual and illegitimate 
goals and either starts, or quickly becomes, and remains 
highly acrimonious in tone. Since there is no intent to 
resolve issues, they increase at a geometric rate and con-= 
sist only of propagandistic charges and counter-charges as 
each party seeks allies from the uncommitted public. Allies 
so attracted are urged to, and tend to, accept the "complete 
package," interpreting the opposite party as wholly 
illegitimate in its goals and means and the chosen party as 
wholly legitimate in its goals and means, The recruitment 
of allies in this manner tends to set the stage for future 


non-communal conflict within a given community, involving an 
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ever-broadening base of participation. The "progress" of 

the issues of non-communal conflict can thus be conceptualized 
as an inverted pyramid with no top. The one modification 

of this conceptualization has to do with the tone of the 
conflict. It begins and remains at almost the same highly 
acrimonious level, Logically (in terms of the "logic" of 

the conflicting parties), the perception of the other, by 

each party, as totally evil in their choice of goals and 
selection of means would lead to assassination or warfare, 1 
But, with rare exceptions, the participants in the non=- 
communal conflicts observed by the author between the members 
of the Birch Society and their opponents are socially adjusted 
to the degree of having internalized the norms acceptable 
within American society. The highest pitch of conflict por- 
mitted by the norms of our society, and likewise by our law 
enforcement agencies, is that commonly observed near the 

close of a long and bitterly contested political campaign. 
This is the tone with which internal non-communal conflict 
within this country, throughout most of its history and at 

the present time, begins and at which it remains. 


l. And to the mentally unbalanced, this incitement 
sometimes leads to such violence. There are numerous indivi- 
dual attempts at such violence, represented in this study by 
the account of the man who drove up onto the steps of the 
Department of Justice with a "bomb" in his car demanding the 
impeachment of Warren and Kennedy. Anda "ritualized" 
preparation for warfare is represented by the latter-day 
"Minutemen," 
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iv. The "resolution" of the conflict 

There is, of course, no resolution of non-communal 
conflict in the accepted sense of adjustment of differences 
allowing the conflicting parties to resume workable rela- 
tionships. For parties which perceive themselves to remain 
in non-communal conflict, such establishment of workable 
relationship could be interpreted only as appeasement. But 
there is, nevertheless, "resolution" of a sort for non- 
communal conflict. This "resolution" comes as the active 
participants are literally overcome by the emotional strain 
involved in conflict carried on in a highly acrimonious 
tone, and as the participants are literally overcome by the 
sheer weight and complexity of the geometric growth of 
propagandistic charges and counter-charges purported to be 
issues,~ Thus the conflict is "resolved" by being abandoned 
as the parties involved withdraw for a time to recoup their 
energies, to congratulate themselves for their "victory," 


and to prepare for a new major, non-communal conflict, 





l. The overwhelming weight and complexity to which 
non=-communal conflict grows was well illustrated in the 
experience of a very bright former schoolmate of the author's 
who got himself involved in a televised debate over Operation 
Abolition (the film produced by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities purporting to demonstrate the 
Commnistic initiation and manipulation of the student 
protest turned riot at the hearings of the Committee in 
San Francisco in 1960), He had to spend almost a solid week 
in preparation for the debate as he tried to wade through the 
build-up of charges and counter-charges contained in news 
reports and in the burgeoning pro and con literature of 
pamphlets and reprints, 
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During the interim between major conflicts, the illusion of 
maintaining a continual battle for the truly legitimate goals 
and means can be maintained by the less demanding pursuit of 
aggression through "ritualized" conflict,.+ 

In summary, conflict between members of the Birch 
Society and their opponents is non-communal, Its non- 
communal nature gives to the resultant conflict its four 
characteristics. First of all, the conflict is initiated 
on and remains on a highly acrimonious tone. Second, the 
intent of the conflict is not to resolve issues of difference 
between the parties; the intent is to attract allies from 
the uncommitted public. Third, as the conflict progresses, 
it broadens rather than narrows, And fourth, the conflict 


is finally "resolved" only as it falls of its own weight, 


le Summary 
In this chapter we began with the observation that 
the relationship between belief and action is not always 
"neat." We noted that belief and action may or may not be 
inferred from the other and that they often have no relation- 
ship to each other or to a coherent framework of ideological 


belief, 


le Members of the Birch Society, for example, always 
can fall back to the ritualized conflict over Earl Warren 
and spend their time signing one another's petitions for his 
impeachment. 
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We then moved on to examine a range of ideological 
beliefs and activities of social protest of the Birch Society. 
Many of the means and goals idealized are from the distant 
past. For example, in government these idealized goals and 
means are, at least, prior to the Administration of Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, in education prior to John Dewey, and in religion 
in a Protestant, rural, individualistic pietism prior to the 
Scopes Trial if not to Copernicus, These idealized goals 
and means, many of which are grounded in the distant past, 
are not always explicit and have usually to be inferred. 

The "true Americanism" which is so vigorously defended by 

the Birch Society is thus largely undefined. "True Americanism" 
finds definition within the Birch Society largely in repudia- 
tion of "anti-Americanism." This lack of definition sur- 
rounding what is purportedly a major concept leads an observer 
to question whether the concept of "real Americanism" has an 
instrumental rather than an intrinsic value for the members 

of the Society. 

The conflict in which these activities, backed by these 
ideological beliefs of social protest, have involved Birch 
Society members, leaders, and their opponents has been non- 
communal. Each side has perceived itself to be defending the 
legitimate culture goals against their destruction and re= 
placement with the illegitimate goals and means of the other. 


This non-communal conflict has been acrimonious, propagandistic, 
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and has so progressed in its expansion that it has character- 
istically fallen of its own weight. 

Thus we have seen the emergence of the Birch Society 
as a fundamentalist reaction to its setting, under the 
charismatic leadership of its founder, who has built a 
hierarchical organizational structure employing rational- 
bureaucratic as well as charismatic elements. The setting, 
the leadership, and the organization have each made appeals 
to members who have, however, found the ideology and activity 
of social protest to be the most important appeals of the 
Society. We have seen though that this ideology and activity 
characteristically involve members of the Society in non- 
communal conflict. 

We turn now to theoretical, analytical, and critical 


perspectives from which to view the Society as a whole, 


CHAPTER VI 


BROADER THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 
AND CRITICISM OF THE SOCIETY 


Following an introduction to the Society as a move- 
ment of social protest of the radical right, we proceeded 
to a description of its setting, its leader, its organization 
and membership, and its ideology and activity. In these 
chapters, theoretical analysis and criticism often illumi- 
nated particular aspects of these major descriptive 
categories and often illuminated relationships among them. 
The theoretical analysis and criticism to which we now turn 
deal with the Birch Society much more as a whole. We will 
begin with an analysis of the ideology of the Society, for 
the author maintains that the ideology is central to an 
understanding of the movement as a whole and that it repre- 
sents the primary appeal of the Society to its members. 

Then we will turn to an analysis of the secondary social- 
psychological appeals of the Society. And finally, we will 
consider the nature of the personal and social functions the 
Society serves and will conclude this chapter with a judg- 
ment as to whether the Society is functional or dysfunctional 
for its members and within the social structure of the 
United States. 

14,8 
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1. Analysis and Criticism of the Ideology 


The ideology of the Birch Society is of central 
importance in a study of this movement. For the ideology 
finds, what is perceived by members of the Society to be, 
validation in the contemporary social setting of the U.S., 
charismatic expression through their leader, articulation 
through the very structure of their organization, and 
expression through their activities of social protest. As 
we begin this analysis and criticism of this ideology, we 
must first speak to a question of crucial importance for 


any ideology. 


i. Relative value of sincerity 

The most damning criticism that could be made of the 
members, and especially of the leaders, of the Society would 
be to demonstrate that they are not sincere, thereby saying 
that their proclaimed beliefs are merely a smokescreen for 
what they are really after. But such does not appear to be 
the case emong members of the Society interviewed and 
observed. As a matter of fact, after Welch has allayed the 
apprehensions of an audience by explaining, with wry humor, 
that for that evening he has retracted his horns, probably 
the most compelling appeal that Welch, himself, makes is 
that of his sincerity. For, in Welch, an audience sees 
before them a man who does not appear to be psychotic, who 


is obviously intelligent, who has, surprisingly enough, a 
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sense of humor, and who is, above all, sincere. And sincerity, 
rather than rationality, is the garb with which most people 

in our society expect truth to be clothed. A rational dis- 
cussion of truth can become, though not of necessity, too 
complex to be readily understood and is therefore often 
suspect. A sincere discussion of truth, however, moves in 
the sphere of emotionally toned human relationship and is 

much more readily accepted, Therein lies much of the appeal 
of charismatic leadership. 

But rationality and sincerity have no necessary 
relationship to one another. And here we return to the 
matter of conflict resolution. There is no appeal other than 
force between two mutually exclusive but equally sincere 
perceptions of truth, Such is not the case with rational 
perception of truth. The conflicting parties have the option, 
in rational conflict, of free examination of the validity of 
both the data and the method of their own and of their 
opponent's claim of truth. 

Rationality is one of the few modes of conflict re- 
solution not based on force, Therefore rational modes of 
conflict resolution are a necessary base for the open society. 
This lays a great responsibility upon the intellectuals 


within a society. For, in order for rationality to remain 


l. This suspicion and rejection of often 
unnecessarily obscure and occasionally arrogant rational 
discussion is a root of anti-intellectualism, 
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as the means of conflict resolution within a society, it must 
have participants and referees from among the intellectuals 
who are willing both to make their own processes of rational 
conflict more understandable and to work in other ways to 
spread understanding and acceptance of the procedures and 
processes of rational conflict throughout the rest of their 
society. 

The fact that the procedures and processes of 
rational conflict are not widely understood and accepted 
throughout our society accounts for the acceptance in many 
quarters of an irrational ideology such as that of the Birch 
Society and for the undue reliance upon sincerity as the 
test of truth, For, within our society generally, we have 
only one category of irrationality -- that of mental illness, 
We thus find much of our society unprepared to deal critically 
with the irrational perceptions of an apparently sane, 
intelligent, occasionally humorous, and always sincere 
spokesman like Robert Welch, 

There are a few among the opponents of the Society, 
however, who would refuse to recognize Welch, the members and 
leaders of his Society, and their ideology as anything but 
"paranoid" or "deviant." But by granting to the ideology of 
the Society the possibility of rationality and by treating 
it as amenable to processes of rational analysis, we can, 
at least, move to bring the controversy surrounding this 


ideology in from the outer darkness of non-communal conflict 
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through an insistence upon rational discussion, We will 
begin this rational analysis of the ideology of the Birch 
Society with an analytical statement of the interpreting 
concepts within the ideological framework through which 
members of the Society view social reality. As was indi- 
cated in the definition of "ideology" at the beginning of 
the last chapter, all data are modified to a greater or 
lesser degree by the content, by the rigidity or flexibility, 
and by the very existence of such a substantive and formal 
framework through which these data must be perceived, 

ii. The substantive ideological framework: 

the interpreting concepts 

The interpreting concepts to which we now turn are 
fixed and unquestioned parts of the substantive ideological 
framework of the Birch Society. 

Bases of the ideology in the past and future,--A 
great deal of the argument of the Birch Society members is 
based upon their gleanings from "the lessons of history." 
These "lessons" are drawn primarily from Gibbon's The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire and have been reduced to an 
"oral tradition" that can be summarized as follows: Rome 
had a top-heavy governmental bureaucracy. It could gain 
political support for this bureaucracy by appealing to the 
masses with “bread and circuses." This top-heavy bureaucracy 
could be supported financially only by taxing those within 


Rome who had enough "initiative" to meet their own financial 
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obligations. The general provision of "bread and circuses" 
progressively undercut this spirit of financial “initiative" 
and progressively weaned individuals away from its practice. 
Therefore a downward spiral was set in motion with the 
governmental bureaucracy systematically destroying the 
financially responsible group upon which it was financially 
dependent. 

The application which a member of a movement of social 
protest of the radical right would make of this sort of a 
"lesson of history" is obvious in our contemporary society. 
But the truth of such "lessons of history is suspect at two 
points. First, is this an accurate description and analysis 
of an historical event? In the example given (that is, the 
"fall" of the Roman Empire), the description and analysis is 
too simplistic on the face of it. Historical events of this 
scope are just not explicable on the basis of one factor, and 
a student of ancient history would be quick to point out 
several other factors of equal importance. So, then, this 
description and analysis of an historical event is suspect as 
to its accuracy. Secondly, such "lessons of history" are also 
suspect as to their contemporary applicability. There is 
serious question as to how much we can, in fact, learn from 
history -- Santayana's statement that "those who refuse to 
learn from history are condemmed to repeat it," notwithstanding. 
When one assumes that he can learn from history, he must still 


face honestly the question as to "how much?" 
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Underlying the Birch Society's ideological inter- 
pretation of past, current, and future history is the basic 
pessimism of Spengler's Decline of the West, in which is 
envisioned a rigid cyclic growth and death of civilizations 
analogous to the seasons of spring, summer, fall and winter, 
Mr. Welch, himself, explicitly repudiates Toynbee's more 
optimistic thesis of challenge-response as the work of 


"a meretricious hack, "l 


Therefore, underlying even the 
terrible parallels the Society members draw between our own 
and previous fallen civilizations, there is a more funda- 
mental pessimism about the prospect of being able to do 
much about the almost inevitable decay and death of our 
civilization, 

Much of the ideology of the Birch Society is built 
upon the foundations of such "lessons of history." This 
discussion of such "lessons" is designed simply to raise 
some fundamental questions as to the validity of these 
"lessons" which are presented as "self-evident truths." 

The members of the Society also base a great deal of 
their ideological argument in the realm of future "conse- 
quences of political action." Of course any responsible 
political decision must include an anticipation of, at least, 


its immediate consequences. But such anticipation of 


l. Welch, Blue Book, p. 3. 
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consequences is extremely tenuous, Within the realm of 
political decisions, much of the power struggle centers 
around the publicly and privately anticipated immediate and 
long-range "consequences" of decisions. In evaluating the 
validity of any set of projected consequences of a decision, 
it is instructive to note that often political opponents seek- 
ing an alternative or opposite direction for the decision in 
question are able to muster a competing set of projected 
consequences that are fully as compelling and defensible, 
Many of these sets of projected consequences are, of course, 
based upon the "self-evident lessons of history," the 
unimpeachable validity of which have already been called 
into question, 
Not only do the analyses of projected consequences 
of current decisions differ, but also the analyses of the 
current consequences of past decisions.+ 
The analysis of the immediate consequences of our 
political decisions is, of course, of the utmost importance, 
In fact, it would seem that the direction of the national 
and international political decisions of our times will 
determine whether or not human life will continue on this 


planet. And, therefore, no one set among competing sets of 


l. The analysis of the current consequences of the 
past decisions of the Administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is a pregnant case in point, 
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projected immediate and longer-range consequences can safely 
be examined and accepted or rejected in isolation from the 
others. It is precisely this presentation for acceptance 

or rejection of an isolated set of projected long-range 
consequences of contemporary political decisions that the 
Birch Society is attempting. 

In the finding of "lessons from history," and 
particularly in the long-range projections of the conse- 
quences of current political decisions, there is, in fact, 
very little certainty for the conclusions to which one 
comes. Therefore, both areas abound in irrational conflict, 
For "lessons of history" or the projected long-range 
consequences of political decisions can never be held as 
rational certainties. They ought to be held as tentative 
hypotheses subject to rejection or modification by further 
evidence and by other competing tentative hypotheses. But 
when "lessons of history" and long-range projections of 
consequences of current political decisions are held as dog- 
matic articles of faith instead of as tentative hypotheses, 
they move conflict quickly to irrational levels. We move 


l. This irrational and non-conmmunal conflict is, 
of course, heightened when all sides treat these lessons of 
history and projections of consequences as articles of faith 
instead of as tentative hypotheses, Rokeach identifies this 
kind of preoccupation with the distant past and remote future 
as one of the characteristics of dogmatic, closed-minded 


individuals, Milton Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind 
(N.¥.: Basic Books, Inc., 1960), Pe Olt. 
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now from these more general interpreting concepts of the 
ideology of the Birch Society to the more specific 
presuppositions. 

The presuppositions.--The presuppositions are as 
follows: 

Communism is the worst evil on the face of the earth.+ 

Capitalism has produced the greatest growth of 
civilization to date in both material and (individualistic) 
personality values. 

The course of history always hangs upon the 
conscious decisions of individuals or groups of men. There- 
fore any historical event can be traced to a human action 
(1.e., a conscious decision by an individual or group of men) 
and its consequences are held to be foreseen and intentional. 

There is set a collision course between Communism 
and capitalism and because of the unqualified evil and 
unbending purposes of the Communists, there is no possibility 
that any modification or any new synthesis can be brought 
about to avoid this collision. 





1. This is the underlying rallying point to "do 
something" about Communism. Yet it is seldom explicitly 
mentioned because it is implicit within the Zeitgeist of the 
United States. 


2. This presupposition is very subsidiary to the 
initial one on the evil of Communism, but its presence 
explains the membership of a few otherwise moderate 
conservatives within the Society. 
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The central syllogism.--There is, in addition, a 
central syllogism which, building upon these presuppositions, 


interprets the advances of Communism, that members of the 
Society see all about them, as attributable to treasonable 
participation in the Communist conspiracy by the leaders of 
all our major institutions. The syllogism runs as follows: 

Communism is gaining power and influence daily over 
the world. 

Our country was and is the most powerful nation in 
the world, yet our leaders have done and are doing nothing 
effectively to stop the advance of Communism. 

Therefore, our leaders must be consciously (or 
unconsciously) collaborating with (or allowing) the advance 
of Communism. 

Additional beliefs.--From this central syllogian, 
and from the prior presuppositions, these additional 
beliefs! both follow logically and are included arbitrarily: 
this advance of Communism must be stopped and wiped out. 

We have effective political leverage only within our 
own country. Therefore, we must purge our political leader- 


ship and the leadership of all of our other institutions of 





l. We would anticipate, with a dogmatic, closed- 
minded ideology (and this description of the ideology will be 
justified shortly), that further beliefs and "explanatory 
generalizations" would be "added to" (but not necessarily 

integrated into") the above presuppositions and the "central 
syllogism" whenever necessary to "explain" contingencies not 
covered by them and to protect them from modification by 
otherwise irrefutabie contrary evidence. 
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persons or ideas promoting or tolerating Communism or any- 
thing related to it. Then we will be equipped to meet 
unified and centrally organized Communism with a unified, 
centrally organized, and our innately superior economic- 
political “American way of life." 

If you are not in or, at least, 100% with the Birch 
Society in what they perceive to be the “central conflict of 
our age," then you are perceived to be in the Communist camp, 
"If you are not 100% against Communism (in their terms), 
then you are for it." 

All peripheral conflict is disruptive of the unity 
we need to meet the central conflict with Commnism. There- 
fore, all fomenters of conflict or of criticism (besides 
Birch Society members) are perceived as Commmist agents 
or unwitting dupes. There is only the one basic conflict 
(an apocalyptic view), and that is between the "good" of 
"the American way-of-life" and the "evil" of Communism. 

All conflict is either directly related to this central 
conflict or else drains off energies that would be better 
used within the central conflict. 

All news of both domestic and international matters 
either reflects this conflict or reports the dissipation of 
energies better used in it. Therefore a member of the 


Society reads and listens to every reporter and interpreter? 


l. This reporter could be a political leader or candi- 
date, a teacher, preacher or any other commentator, 
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of events to see which way the central conflict went today 
and,incidentally, to see on which side the reporter or 
interpreter stands in the conflict. Once a reporter or 
interpreter of (or a participant in) events "tips his hand" 
(that is, is found to have a Communistic "spot or blemish"), 
then everything he does thereafter is seen as a part of the 
total Communistic plot within the central conflict. If the 
statements and actions of this individual (or group) do not 
always (or ever) thereafter seem to identify him clearly as 
a conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy, then there 
are only two alternatives, He may be a witless "dupe" and 
("more to be pitied than censured" were this not such a 
desperate fight, but since it is,) he must either be 
corrected or fought. Or, secondly, he may be more clever 
than he seems to be. In this view, he is seen as trying to 
cover his tracks so that he may continue to hold his place 
of influence or gain a higher one so that he can thereby 
become a more effective agent of the Communist conspiracy 
in this central conflict. Therefore you apply Welch's 
"principle of reversal" and find the rascal out, That is, 
if one is suspect, then even actions which appear to be 


directed against the Communists are merely cover-ups, If 
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one is suspect, therefore, anything he does confirms all the 
suspicions that a Bircher has of him,2 

How, then, does a person or a group become suspect? 
With this question we move from the substantive into the 
formal ideological framework of the Birch Society. We move 
into an examination of the working epistemology of the 
Society. 
iii. The formal ideological framework: 
the working epistemology 

The classification of others:--To repeat, how does a 
person or group become suspect? Let us push this question 
back to a more basic level. How do all of us go about 
classifying one another into friendly, neutral, or enemy 
camps? Robert Chin suggests that there is a pattern into 
which all such classification by human beings of one another 
fits. The pattern may be diagrammed as follows: 





l. This “principle of reversal" is also applied to 
an interpretation of Soviet Foreign policy. Any overtures 
from the Soviet Union (or any Communist State) with regard to 
halting of nuclear testing, disarmament, peaceful coexistence, 
or any other "superficially" attractive proposal, is per- 
ceived by the Birchers as (inevitably) a "smoke screen" or 
as serving other ulterior motives, 


2. From interviews with Robert Chin in the late 
Winter of 1961. 
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Classification of "other" as 
some sort of "-ist" 


I II III IV v 
"Other" "Belief System" "Intention" "Action" "Conse- 
Communist Background of quences" 

Socialist education A. As ob- 
Anarchist family and served and 
Baptist thought interpreted 
Methodist supporting 

Pacifist this B. As 
Rightist position anticipated 
Leftist 

Conservative 

Militarist 


We all classify "others" according to what we can 
discover, observe, or infer about their "belief system," 
their "action," the "intention" of their action, and the 
observed or anticipated short or long-range "consequences" of 
their action. We move back and forth along this chain of 
classification inferring, from known links, missing links, 

For example, we often infer that someone "intended" 


that his "action" have the "consequences" that it aia,t 


As 
we try to figure out whether a person who is "not saying" is 
a Democrat or a Republican for another example, we draw 
inferences from his education and family background about 
his "belief system," from his "actions" as we can observe 


them, from his "intentions" as we understand them, and from 


the "consequences" of his action as we gauge and evaluate them. 





l. As a matter of fact this is the moot point in 
first degree murder as a jury tries to decide whether the 
defendant "intended" beforehand to kill another, 
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An extremely open-minded person is characterized 
by at least two things as he classifies others, First, 
he demands evidence from two or more links. And, second, 
the classification he comes to is always tentative, never 
closed. 

A person with an extremely closed mind is charac- 
terized in the opposite way. First, he looks for any 
evidence at any link along the chain, And, second, the 
classification he comes to is final. 

A contemporaneously typical example for the 
differentiation for those of an open or closed mind would 
be their perception of a person who signed a petition, an 
"action," backing a cause with which they disagree or which 
is later demonstrated to be in the enemy camp. The person 
with an extremely closed mind would take this to be "tip- 
off" enough and would therefore permanently classify the 
offender within the enemy camp. The person with an extremely 
open mind would note this "action," but would wonder if the 
offender in this action "intended" that his action should 
have the "consequences" that it did, whether the person was, 
in this, acting from the center of his "belief system" or, 
whether the action represents a minor aspect of his "belief 
system," and would question whether the offender is really 
the kind of "other" that this one action might superficially 
lead one to classify him to be, The extremely open-minded 


person would demand further evidence before he was 


16) 


willing to consign the offender into even a tentative classi- 
fication. 

As we said, the extremely closed-minded person would 
find one bit of evidence enough to consign the offender 
into a permanent classification. And, if future evidence 
would seem to contradict this initial classification, the 
person with a closed mind would ignore it, add some 
“additional beliefs," or apply some sort of "logical 
principle" (of which Welch's "principle of reversal" is an 
ideal type) in order to bend even contradictory evidence 
to support of his initial classification of the offender. 

In these two ideal types of classification of other 
persons or groups, the open-minded and the closed-minded, we 
observe them to be sharply differentiated by the amount of 
evidence they require, by their willingness to infer other 
links on the basis of evidence from one link, and by the 
permanence and rigidity of the classifications to which they 
Come» 

The Blue Book, and the other literature of the Society, 
abounds with such closed-minded "documentation" classifying 
other persons, groups, or nations as Communist. The state- 
ment of the ideology, especially as it moves to build its 
case "documenting" internal subversion, is a closed-minded 
"documentation" deducing from fragmentary evidence of one of 
these links of classification, background, intention, action 


or consequences, all the others. In its classification of 
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persons and groups, the ideology of the Birch Society moves 
very near to the closed-minded ideal type. 


The ideology of the closed mind.--Finally, necessary 
to an analysis and criticism of the ideology of the Birch 
Society is an understanding of the dogmatic and closed-minded 


l the differentiation which 


way in which this ideology is held. 
Rokeach draws between open and closed-minded persons centers 
upon the issue of how these two ideal types perceive potential 
beliefs and label them "true" or "false" from the perspective 
of their social-psychological fields. The major differentia- 
tion between the open and closed mind, in this acceptance or 
rejection of belief, is found by Rokeach@ in the ability of 
the person to evaluate information relative to his situation 
on its intrinsic merits. 

In the discussion just completed, we have seen the 
formal logical structive demonstrating how "others" are 


classified as friend, neutral or foe. The primary difficulty 


present in a closed-minded system of perception is the 


l. As a group the Birch Society leaders and members, 
to whom the questionnaire described in the introductory chap- 
ter was administered, were high on general authoritarianism, 
very high on general intolerance, and therefore high in the 
more inclusive concept of dogmatic closed-mindedness of which 
the foregoing are components. The concept of the open and 
closed mind and the Dogmatism and Opinionation Scales by 
which it is quantified were used in the author's questionnaire 
and are drawn from the research of Milton Rokeach as reported 


in The Open and Closed Mind. 
2. Rokeach, pp. 57-70. 
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inability to separate the information relevant to the 
situation from the source so classified. For a Birch 
Society member, if the source of the information is classi- 
fied as Socialist, for example, the information is automatically 
rejected; if the source of the information is classified as 
Americanist, the information is automatically accepted. This 
inability to evaluate information relevant to a situation 
upon its intrinsic merits leads, according to Rokeach, to 
"a high magnitude of rejection of all disbelief systems, an 
isolation of beliefs, a high discrepancy in degree of 
differentiation between belief and disbelief systems, and 
little differentiation within the disbelief system, "+ 
Rokeach goes on to note that "the more closed the 
system, the more will the world be seen as threatening, the 
greater will be the belief in absolute authority, the more 
will other persons be evaluated according to the authorities 
they line up with, and the more will peripheral beliefs be 
related to each other by virtue of their common origin in 
authority, rather than by virtue of intrinsic connections, "2 
Finally, Rokeach proposes "the existence of two op- 
posing sets of motives -- the need to know and the need to 
defend against threat -- which are conceived to determine 
jointly the extent to which a belief system is open or closed, "3 





le Ibid., Pe 61. 2e Ibid., Pe 62. 
36 Ibid., pe 70. 
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Thus, the major characteristics of those described 
by Rokeach as dogmatic and closed-minded are three, First 
of all, such persons have difficulty in separating informa-~ 
tion relevant to the situation from its source. They are 
unable to evaluate data on its own merits. Second, such per- 
sons perceive the world as threatening and, because of their 
difficulty in separating information from its source, seek 
certainty through reliance upon authority. This reliance 
upon the security and certainty of authority, in tum, 
heightens their difficulty in separating information from 
its source, Third, Rokeach proposes that all persons have 
"two opposing sets of motives -- the need to know and the 
need to defend against threat. ..." But, even as the 
dogmatic, closed-minded person seeks to defend himself against 
a world perceived as threatening, he can still gain psycholog- 
ical satisfaction of his motive to know through his reliance 
upon authority. These are characteristics which Birch Society 
members exhibit to a high degree in their individual per- 
ceptual stances and in the framework of their common ideology. 
It would be well to go on to say to both liberals 
and conservatives that Rokeach finds the open and closed 
mind to be independent of position on the political continuum. 
That is, though a radical on either end of the political 


continuum is most apt to be closed-minded, closed-minded 


l. Ibid., Pe e 
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persons are to be found among "liberals," "middle-of-the- 


roaders," and "conservatives" as well. 


iv. Summary 

In the foregoing analysis and criticism of the 
ideology of the Birch Society, we began by noting the 
sincerity of the leaders and members interviewed, but went 
on to point out that there is no necessary relationship 
between sincerity and reality orientation. From this observa- 
tion, we moved to an analysis of both the substantive and 
formal aspects of the ideological framework through which 
members of the Society perceive the data of social reality. 
The careful reader will note the internal logical consistency, 
and the defenses provided against the modification, of the 
interpreting concepts of the substantive ideological frame- 
work as well as the doubtful validity of many of these 
concepts. Thus, this substantive framework of interpreting 
constructs is vulnerable, within the arena of rational and 
communal conflict, in its failure to allow for its own 
modification, which is due to its inability rationally to 
assess the validity of purported contradictory data. 

In addition to the "logic-tight" character of the sub- 
stantive ideological framework, both the closed-minded mode 
of classification of "other," and the inability to separate 
data relevant to the situation from its source so classified, 
contribute to the rigid and rationally invulnerable character 
of the total ideological framework of the Birch Society. 
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An analysis of the appeals of the ideology of the 
Society, which is, in itself, adjudged by the author to be 
the chief appeal to the members of the Society, moves us 
on to observations about the social-psychological appeals 
of the Birch Society to which we now turn, 

2. Social-Psychological Analysis of 
Appeals of the Society 
i. General appeals 

The fundamental social strain to which the Birch 
Society makes a social-psychological appeal is, of course, 
the fear and hate of Communism. But the Society also makes 
appeals to those collectivities and individuals who are 
especially sensitive or especially affected by secondary 
social-psychological strains within our social structure. 
These strains are broadly identified as anomie ,+ dispossession 


2 


of power and status,“ and placement within the age and sex 





l. For an excellent discussion of anomie see Merton, 
ppe 131-95. One specific consequent of anomie, for the Birch 
Society, has been the insistence within Its Ideology that 
the Birch Society, in its fundamentalist reaction, is in 
conformity with the legitimate culture goals of our country 
against which others are in rebellion as they pursue 
illegitimate goals by illegitimate means. See Merton, 
pe 140 for the paradigm related to this perception. This 
perception of other has led the Birch Society into conflict 
characterized as non=-communal,. 


2- See Daniel Bell's analysis of the dispossession 
of the older military, business, and social elites by the 
growing power and status of the emerging technical, theoretical, 
and scientific intellectual elites; particularly in business 
and in governmental, military, and economic decision-making, 
Daniel Bell, "The Dispossessed--1962," Columbia University 
Forum, Fall, 1962, 
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structure of the United States in an "insignificant" status 
such as that of housewife or of male unemployment or 
retirement ,- The appeal to strains such as these would, 
however, be present in nearly every movement of social 
protest. In what respects, therefore, are the appeals of 
the ideology of the Birch Society distinctive? 


ii. Specific appeals of the ideology 

The base for certainty.--We find ourselves in a 
social setting characterized by hate and fear of Communism, 
by anomie, and by extensive alteration of our social 
structure, In such a social setting, one of the major 
appeals of the rigid and invulnerable ideology of the 
Society is in its provision of a base for certainty. The 
Birch Society ideology serves this function. It provides 
certainty in the sense of being a fairly simple framework 
of interpretation through which to view world and national 
events. The ideology provides additional certainty to 
Society members as its principal sources in the authority 
figures of Welch and others are continually providing them 
with deeper and broader understanding of what is “really" 


going on in the world and within our country. Thus the 





1. See the discussion of these strains in the 
excellent article by Talcott Parsons entitled “Age and Sex 
in the Social Structure of the United States," Clyde Kluckhohn 


and Henry Murray (eds.), Personality in Nature, Societ and 
Culture (2nd ed.3 N.¥.: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959), pp. LIEP 
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very simplicity, rigidity, and authority for the ideology 
all help provide a "believer" with this certainty of 
understanding. But the member is also provided with courses 
of action which, done in concert with large numbers of other 
members under the direction of a broadly accepted charismatic 
leader, serve to back this certainty of understanding with 
an assurance that something at last is being done. One of 
the reasons that the framework of the ideology is so strongly 
protected and defended is because it provides this certainty 
of understanding and direction. In this, once again, we 

find the Birch Society, through its ideology, serving a 
basically religious function. 

The perception of self-righteousness.--Psychologically 
the ideology provides one with the gratifying feelings of 
self-righteousness for being on the "right" side in "the 
central conflict of our age." This sense of self-righteous- 
ness also serves to override any sense of guilt for 
personal sins by providing members of the Society with this 
same assurance that they are on the right side on the "really" 
important issues. The sense of guilt for social sins is, 
however, often handled by a redefinition of the intent and 
the consequences of an act. For example, employers who wish 
to drive wages down and profits up can do so through promotion 
of so-called right-to-work legislation. But they can allay 
any feelings of guilt they might have over this by proclaiming 
to others that they're really defeating collectivist Communism, 
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Thus the belief in the ideology of the Birch Society serves 
to provide one with a sense of self-righteousness, 

The perception of superiority.--Being on the "right" 
side provides members as well with a perception of themselves 
as superior to those on the "wrong" side; for instance, to 
intellectuals who don't "really" understand, to high status 
persons in a community, and to those whose leadership is 
highly esteemed, In this sense the ideology presents a 
low status, dispossessed or otherwise disdainfully regarded 
member of the Society with at least psychological upward 
social mobility. 

These social-psychological appeals of certainty in 
understanding and direction within an uncertain world, and 
the perception of self-righteousness and superiority are 
some of the same appeals offered by a religious sect. Not 
only does acceptance of the ideology of the Birch Society 
offer these attractive social-psychological appeals, but it 
offers the opportunity "justifiably" to direct the aggression 
arising from frustration toward the person or group who 
caused this frustration, It is possible to retaliate with 
this aggression not only toward those of lower power and 
social status, but toward those of higher as well. This is 
fundamentally different from the usual modes of expression 
of aggression. Ordinarily, when a person of higher power 


and status creates frustration for one of lower status, 
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the aggression must be displaced; it cannot be directed 


toward the object of frustration” 


iii. "Justified" aggression directed 
toward object of frustration 


But, with the backing of the ideology of the Birch 
Society, such aggression is not displaced but, in the name 
of anti-Communism, it is directed toward those otherwise 
invulnerable sources and objects of frustration, Thus when 
a member or leader of the Society classifies an act, its 
intent, or its consequences as that of a Communist 
sympathizer frustrating true Americanism, then the person 
or group in question is "justifiably" subject to engagement 
in non-communal conflict by these members or leaders of 
the Society.= The basic mechanism of frustration-aggression 
described by Allport almost always runs as follows when it 
is confronted with a more powerful object of frustration: 
frustration -> aggression -> displacement. 3 But the 
ideologically modified mechanism of the Birch Society runs 
as follows despite the nature of the object of frustration: 
ideological definition of frustration -> aggression -ə 
ideologically "justified," non-communal conflict with the 





1. See the discussion of the mechanism of frustra- 
tion-aggression in Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice 
(abridged, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1950), Chapters 
21 and 22. 


2. Prime examples of such "justified" aggression are 
the attacks upon Warren, Eisenhower, and various religious leaders. 


3. Allport, p. 331. 
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object of frustration, The ideological framework of the 
Birch Society, through which frustration is perceived, 
incites the Birch Society to aggression and nerves it for 
non-communal conflict with all sources and objects of 
frustration. | 

Thus the distinctive, ideologically modified mechanism 
of frustration-aggression of the Birch Society becomes itself 
one of the social-psychological appeals of the ideology since 
it provides for release of frustration directly against what 
is perceived to be the source or object of frustration. An 
economic or political governmental policy or a vocal leader 
contending against the Birch Society may be initially defined 
only as a source or object of frustration. And ideological 
redefinition of such a policy or person as pro-Communist may 
well be secondary as well as subsequent. 

In summary, the ideology of the Birch Society 
leads its members to "justify" expression of their aggression 
directly against the sources of their frustration in the 
form of non-communal conflict and with a mood of certainty, 
self-righteousness, and superiority. Therein lie its 
social-psychological appeals. 

From an analysis of the ideology of its social- 
psychological appeals, we turn to a consideration of the 


functional and dysfunctional aspects of the Birch Society 
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for its members, for itself, and for the social system 


within the United States as a whole. 
3. Functional Analysis 


We will begin with a statement of the definitions 
of functions, dysfunctions, manifest functions, and latent 


1 "Functions are those observed 


functions or dysfunctions. 
consequences which make for the adaptation or adjustment of 

a given system." Dysfunctions are "those observed consequences 
which lessen the adaptation or adjustment of the system," 
Implicit within a discussion of social systems which centers 
upon the criteria of adjustment and adaptation is, the 

author would maintain, a positive valuation of the status 

quo, Many who would bring altered or different cultural 

goals and institutionalized means to the status quo, including 
members of the Birch Society, would not concur in this 

positive valuation. But functional analysis does not 
explicitly claim to do more than to describe the goals and 
means of a society and to make a judgement as to whether 
individuals conform to or in some major way rebel against 
these goals and norms. To proceed with definitions, 

"manifest functions are those objective consequences 
contributing to the adjustment or adaptation of the system 
which are intended and recognized by participants in the 





l. The four definitions which follow are from 
Merton,p. 51. 
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system," Latent functions are "those which are neither 
intended or recognized," but "which are functional for a 
designated system". Latent dysfunctions, once again, are 
"those which are neither intended or recognized," but 
“which are dysfunctional for a designated system."@ 

Within such a framework of functional analysis of 
our social system the Birch Society, as a movement of social 
protest of the radical right, is a fundamentalist reaction. 
Parsons notes that, within a rationally legitimated social 
system such as ours, the processes of rationalization are 


always tending to spread into the relatively tradition- 
alized areas of the society and thereby tending to 
threaten the security of the population elements mst 
dependent on traditionalized patterns. Partly these 
elements already have serious insecurities and are 
compulsively dependent on traditionalism; partly change 
introduces new insecurities. In either case, the 
result is to stimulate what has .. . been called a 
"fundamentalist reaction," a compulsively distorted 
exaggeration of traditional values and other related 
patterns. 

The reverse side of the exaggerated assertion of 
these traditional patterns is the aggressive attack 
on the symbols which appear to threaten them... 
The compulsive adherents of emancipated values on the 
other hand tend to brand all traditional values as 





l. Needless to say, the manifest function of the 
Birch Society is the stamping out of internal and external 
Communism and the reinstatement of its largely undefined 
"true Americanism." The task for this section is, therefore, 
to judge to what degree this manifest function and the 
unintended and unacknowledged latent functions of the 
Society are functional or dysfunctional. 


2. Merton, pe Sl. 
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"stupid," reactionary, unenlightened, and thus a vicious 
circle of mounting antagonism readily gets started. 


We turn now to an admittedly tenuous judgement as to 
the function or dysfunction of the manifest and latent 
functions of the Society as a fundamentalist reaction for 


ita members, for itself, and for our social system as a whole. 


i. For members 

For individual members this fundamentalist reaction 
serves the latent function of providing the social-psycholog- 
ical appeals indicated earlier in this chapter. This 
fundamentalist reaction, through its ideology, functions to 
provide a base for certainty of understanding and direction 
within a world characterized by rapid change and by hate and 
fear of Communism. It functions as well to provide for the 





1. Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theor 
Pure and Applied (Glencoe, IlI.: ‘The Free Press, 1919), 
pp. 267-68. Since the author found the conflict between the 
Birch Society and its opponents as more fundamentally non- 
communal than Parsons has observed fundamentalist reactions 
generally to be, the conflict begins at a much harsher pitch 
within the context of our social system. The conflict begins, 
for instance, with its definition as non-communal with each 
perceiving, and perhaps calling, the other either "fascist" 
or "Communist." As Parsons indicates, many liberal opponents 
of the Birch Society do their share to initiate and to main- 
tain the conflict at the acrimonious tone of non-communal 
conflict. As a matter of fact, one finding in the analysis 
of the questionnaire was that the opponents of the Birch 
Society interviewed had a more stereotyped view of their 
Birch Society opponents than the Birch Society leaders and 
members had of them. 
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direction of aggression toward the actual objects and sources 
of frustration in non-communal conflict, and it functions to 
give to the individual member feelings of self-righteousness 
and superiority as he "really" understands Communism and is 
thereby enabled and given direction to "do something" about 
it himself. Thus the member feels he is fulfilling the 
manifest function of the Society to destroy Communism and 

to revive "real Americanism." 

The fundamentalist reaction of the Birch Society is 
dysfunctional for the individual as it continually heightens 
his anxiety, through the propaganda "alerting" him and the 
public to the continually growing Communist menace, and 
through his participation in the highly emotionally toned 
non-communal conflict. With the exception of the occasionally 
mentally unbalanced member, however, this latently dys- 
functional heightening of anxiety is reduced, by necessity, 
through the ritualization of at least portions of the 
ideological perception of the Communist "menace," and 
through the ritualization of parts of the non-commnal 
conflict. Probably the most difficult and unfortunate of 
the latent dysfunctions of membership in the Society is the 
social-psychological necessity it puts a member under to 
reject many old friends and associates as he finds many new 


like-minded ones. 
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ii. For the Society 

The leaders and members of the Society believe, of 
course, that the Society is making real progress in ibs 
manifest function to halt, or at least to slow, the progress 
of Communism and to reinstitute their largely undefined 
"true Americanism." Let us examine this supposition of 
"progress" through the evaluation of the Society as an agent 
of change». Lewin, in one of his simpler paradigms, provides 
a helpful model for change:1 

restraining forces: opponents of the Society 
| | | a quasi-stationary 
T equilibrium 
driving forces: the Birch Society 

For change favorable to the Birch Society to occur, 
as represented in this paradigm, the quasi-stationary 
equilibrium must move in response to the strengthening of 
the driving forces and/or the weakening of the restraining 
forces. For our purposes, the quasi-stationary equilibrium 
may be designated as the foreign and domestic governmental 
policies of the United States which the Birch Society feels 
it is imperative to change. 

Because of the tone and the nature of the non- 


communal conflict in which the Birch Society participates, 





l. Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science 
(N.¥.: Harper & Brothers, 1951), pp. 199-el11. 
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there is little or no prospect of "convincing" opponents 
against whom this kind of conflict is directed and thereby 
weakening the restraining forces represented by the opponents. 
The modification, and occasionally the reversal, of an 
opponent's position is a real possibility within the context 
of rational and communal conflict, but only rare "turncoats”"” 
shift sides in non-communal conflict. Therefore, with the 
retention of non-communal conflict, the only way to move 
this equilibrium is for the Society to strengthen its own 
driving forces or to increase its velocity, The 

charismatic type of leadership provides a strong base for 
such driving forces, particularly with regard to their 
velocity. 

If one attacks such a quasi-stationary equilibriun, 
which we are choosing to call current foreign and domestic 
governmental policies, at points where stress and strain 
already exist, there is a chance of heightening dissatisfaction 
with the present status quo and of gaining additional support 
for a proposed change or modification. But the attack of 
the Birch Society tends to be diffuse and total, and is 
therefore rather thinly distributed along the front it seeks 
to push back. 

Without modification of its non-communal mode of 
conflict, there are only two minor ways in which the efficacy 
of the Birch Society as an agent of change might be improved. 
They are, first, the increasing of the strength and especially 
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the velocity of their driving forces and, second, the 
narrowing and focusing of these driving forces upon points 
at which stress and strain already exist.) The Birch 
Society would be a much more efficient agent of change if 

it could, by moving from irrational and non-communal conflict 
into rational and communal conflict, make progress in con- 
vincing those who now stand as observers or as opposing 
restraining forces of the merit of some of its views. But 
as members and leaders of the Birch Society engaged 
opponents and observers in rational conflict, they, them- 
selves, would have to run the risk of having to modify some 
of their ow ideological positions. The degree of real 
faith that members and leaders of the Society have in their 
own ideology could well be indicated by their willingness 

to take this "dare." Unless they are willing to move into 
rational communal conflict, the achievement of their mani- 
fest function is, within the current social context, beyond 
the realm of possibility. Further, the Birch Society cannot 
maintain indefinitely the stance of an aggressive sect. The 
pressures of non-communal conflict and the heavy opposition 
to it will eventually force the Society into the stance of 


either ritualized aggression or into that of an avoidance sect, 





l. Examples of the effectiveness of such focusing of 
attack by the Society were the campaigns to keep Eisenhower 
from returning the visit of Khrushchev and to back a Congressional 
investigation of the Administration's treatment of Major 
General Walker and of its "muzzling of the military." 
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As a fundamentalist reaction the Society benefits 
from the latent function of group solidarity. But, with 
this exception; the operation of the Birch Society as a 
fundamentalist reaction, especially with regard to the 
attendant non-communal conflict, is dysfunctional for the 
organization and goals of the Society. 
iii. For the social system 
of the United States 

As a fundamentalist reaction the Birch Society 
serves the latent function of providing for an increasingly 
ritualized outlet for the fear and hate of Communism abroad 
in our country. 

But as a fundamentalist reaction the Society is, 
as has been observed, quite dysfunctional in conflict 
resolution. First of all, its conflict with opponents is 
non-communal and therefore consists only of a power-play. 
Second, the stance of the Society as a fundamentalist reaction 
is latently dysfunctional to conflict resolution in serving as 
a "straw man" to its opponents. Closed-minded liberals 
who, in the central concept of Rokeach, are unable to separate 
information from its source, are all too willing to dismiss 
every political and economic issue raised by those to the 
right of the political center whenever they can find a 
similar ideological belief held by members of the Birch 
Society. Third, the stance of the Society as a fundamentalist 


reaction tends to lower the standards of all other public 
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debate to the levels of non-communal conflict and to lead 
to the abandonment of rationality as the legitimate mode of 
conflict resolution within a community. 

Within a social context of extreme unrest and dis- 
satisfaction, which is not our present context, a movement 
can flourish upon the appeal of radical social protest 
alone. And we have noted in the statement and analysis of 
the ideology that the Birch Society is predominantly such a 
movement of radical social protest, But if, in times when 
anxiety is only brooding and not hysterical, a movement of 
social protest aspires to participate effectively in 
political-economic decision-making, it must state its pro- 
tests in rational terms, it must have an articulate positive 


1 and it can move effectively through conflict only by 


goal, 
persuasion and rationality. 

The Birch Society as a fundamentalist reaction makes 
only latent functional appeals to those with otherwise unmet 
social-psychological needs, Within our social system the 
Society has only the latent function of giving the people so 
attracted something increasingly harmless to do. But because 
of the logic-tight and closed=-minded characteristics of the 


ideology of the Society ,2 it is very nearly impossible to 





l. In times of oxtreme crisis, "anything" might be 
worth a try, but in better times, solid positive alternatives 
must be presented as well as equally solid negative protests, 
if a movement is to get a wide hearing. 


2. See section one of this chapter, 


18), 


"wean" the people so attracted. Therefore it is important 
to move to insistence upon rational and communal conflict 
if only to equip persons to protect themselves from being 
initiated into this ideology and activity of social protest 
which appears to serve no constructive individual or social 


purpose. 


le Summary 

We have moved from description and analysis of 
various facets of the Society to the broader theoretical 
analysis and criticism of the Society as a whole within this 
chapter. We began the first section of the chapter, which 
dealt with analysis and criticism of the ideology of the 
Society, by noting that Welch and other leaders and members 
of the Society appeared to be sincere, but continued with 
the observation that sincerity has no necessary relation to 
reality orientation. We then proceeded to a statement of the 
substantive ideological framework, the interpreting concepts, 
which included the bases of the ideology in the distant past 
and remote future, the presuppositions, the central syllogism, 
and the additional beliefs. Turning next to the formal 
ideological framework, the working epistemology, we found 
that this consisted of the mode of classification of "other" 
and of the formal ideological stance of the closed-minded 
which completed the formal ideological framework and which 
undergirded the already logic-tight substantive ideological 
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framework. Thus the ideological framework, through which 
members of the Society perceive others or information,is 
both logic-tight and closed-minded. 

The ideology, as it is related to activity of 
social protest, is held to be the chief appeal of the Birch 
Society to its members. Then, from the analysis of the 
ideology, we turned our attention to the secondary social- 
psychological appeals of the Society. In addition to the 
more general appeals of the wide hate and fear of Commmisn, 
of anomie, and of a placement within the age and sex structure 
perceived by oneself and by others as meaningless, we found 
that the Society provided an almost religious base for 
certainty of understanding and direction and that, in its 
implementation, the ideology "justified" directing aggression 
toward actual objects of frustration, armed with a sense of 
superiority as well as of self-righteousness. 

And finally, in this analysis and criticism of the 
Society as a whole, we moved to consideration of its 
functional categorization as a fundamentalist reaction, 
This categorization, including its allied non-communal modes 
of conflict, led the author to the judgement that the Society 
apparently serves no constructive function for its members 
or for our society as a whole and to the further observation 
that the stance of the Society, as a fundamentalist reaction 
employing non-communal conflict, was latently dysfunctional 
for the organization itself, 
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We turn now to a final chapter consisting of a 
statement of the conclusions to which the author has come 
as he has focused upon description and analysis of aspects 
of the John Birch Society relevant to the problem of this 


dissertation, 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS 


The problem of this dissertation has been psycho- 
logical and sociological description and analysis of the 
appeals and activities of the John Birch Society as a move- 
ment of social protest of the radical right. This having 
been the focus of this study, what are the emerging con- 
clusions? To this question we turn for the remainder of 


this final chapter, 


l. The Birch Society functions as a fimdamentalist reaction, 
The Birch Society exists within a setting of the 
social system of America currently characterized by inter- 
national and domestic crises and strains, There have been 
several such times of crisis and strain down through the 
history of the American nation, Such times have character- 
istically involved the American social system in greatly 
accelerated alteration and realignment of its social, 
economic, and political institutional structures and 
arrangements, and in prior, concurrent, or subsequent 
alteration of values and beliefs. In the midst of such 
changes and in their wake there have often arisen protests 
from those seeking or dispossessed of positions of influence 


or of cherished values or beliefs. When such protests urge 
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a return to idealized institutional structures and arrange- 
ments, values, and beliefs of the immediate or distant past, 
they may be characterized as conservative or radical right, 
Parsons identifies a tendency toward political extremism 
under conditions such as this which, in the case of a radical 
right-wing movement, is appropriately labeled a "fundamen- 
talist reaction." 

Also, in line with this description of the Society 
as a fundamentalist reaction to its social system setting, 
the Birch Society affirms only a "purified" law and an 
extreme, and socially irresponsible, individualism. This 
moves the Society toward the extreme limits of the framework 
of American democratic thought. The single-minded emphasis 
of the Society upon the eradication of Conmunism as the 
mission of America overshadows, and threatens to destroy, 
the traditional emphasis upon the extension of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Further, in relation to the major schools of political 
thought, the members of the Society claim that they support 
(Nineteenth Century) democratic liberalism, individualism, 
and conservatism, But because of their idealization of the 
"pure" or "fundamental" social-economic-political arrangements 
of the distant past and because of their terror of Communisn, 
the followers of Welch press for a radical and reactionary 
reformism through the use of collectivist and authoritarian 


MOandse 
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Further substantiation for the conclusion that the 
Society functions as a fundamentalist reaction was found in 
the growing concern by its leader, Robert Welch, over the 
direction in which he perceived this country to be going and 
in his determination, through the Society, to stop and 
reverse these trends; in the characterization of the ideology 
and activity of the Society as those of protest; in the 
observation that neither the ideology nor the activity 
possess any substantive constructive goals or directions; 
in the characterization of the conflict to which the Soclety 
is led by its ideology and activity as non-communal; and in 
the nearly compulsive attraction to its members of the 
social-psychological appeal of certainty provided by a 
logic-tight and closed-minded ideological framework, 


2. The top leadership of the Society is charismatic. 
Welch's theory of leadership, through which he leads 
this movement of fundamentalist reaction, gains an authori- 
tarian character and its driving sense of urgency in great 
part from his perception of the dilemma America faces. 
Welch paints a very grim picture of what he perceives to be 
the extent and growth of Communism through subversion of the 
leadership of the major institutions of our own and other 
countries. Welch points to his perception of the American 
dilemma by saying that "at present we are in the position of 
trying to defeat a disciplined well-armed expertly-conmmanded 
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army with a collection of debating societies. And it can't 
be done, "l 

Welch believes that only a large, tightly organized 
movement, under the direction of a "personal" leader in 
whom the members have absolute confidence and to whom 
they give "unshakable" loyalty, can possibly counter this 
Communist advance. 

The theoretical analysis of the theory and practice 
of this leadership of Welch led to its characterization as 
charismatic. The leadership typology of Weber categorizes 
as legitimate, that is, as potentially capable of being 
obeyed, three pure types of leadership: charismatic, 
traditional, and rational-bureaucratic, The criteria of 
charismatic leadership elaborated by Weber are five. They 
deal with the necessary recognition of charismatic authority, 
the necessary "success" of charismatic leadership, the 
"staff" of disciples, the refusal to exploit charisma 
financially or to engage in mundane economic activity, and 
the radical reorientation of followers, The authority, the 
legitimation, of charismatic leadership rests upon non- 
traditional and non-rational grounds. In its pure form it 
rests upon a revelation, to the source of which the charis- 
matic leader has unique access and thus the highest claim 


to be its interpreter. The Birch Society leaders and manbers 


1. Welch, Blue Book, pe 116. 
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interviewed have, with some reservations, faith in the 
accuracy of Welch's revelation as to the nature of the 
Communist conspiracy and acknowledge the validity of his 
access to, and his interpretation of, the true nature of 
this conspiracy, especially as it manifests itself in in- 
ternal subversion, Thus, the charismatic authority of 
Welch is acknowledged by his followers. The other four 
criteria are met to a fairly high degree as well, with the 
major exception of the inclusion of a rational-bureaucratic 
staff. 

This conclusion gains further substantiation parti- 
cularly with regard to the acknowledgment of Welch's non=- 
traditional and non-rational charismatic authority by the 
other leaders and members within the organizational structure, 
end within the sphere of ideology and activity. 

The conclusion that Welch's leadership is charis~ 
matic also serves to illuminate one of the appeals of the 
Society. Our social system setting could be described in 
Weberian terms as the breaking down of traditionally 
legitimated institutional structures, arrengements, and 
values through the accelerating intrusion of rationally 
legitimated values and bureaucratic institutional structures 
and arrangements, These structures and arrangements are, 
themselves, being further "sharpened" by continued application 
of rationally legitimated analysis and criticism. This pro- 


cess has, of course, uprooted many older elites. Predictably, 
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many among these older elites have not as yet acknowledged 
either the legitimacy of rational-bureaucratic leadership 

or its capability of dealing with the overshadowing threat 
of Communism. In a setting where defenders of traditionally 
legitimated institutions and values see themselves being 
passed by, where they look with distrust upon rational- 
bureaucratic leadership, and where they look with fear 
toward Communism, an anti-Communist charismatic leader who 
is, by definition, largely impervious to the thrusts of 
suspect rationality, has considerable social-psychological 
appeal. 

3. The organizational-leadership structure of the Society is 
an unstable mixture of both charismatic and rational-bureau- 
cratic elements. 

The "mixed" rational-bureaucratic and charismatic 
leadership structure, mentioned as a distinctive feature of 
Welch's "staff" and as the major qualification of his 
charismatic leadership, has both strengths and wealmesses, 
The major strength of the rational-bureaucratic leadership 
is its ability to multiply the efforts of the leader with a 
fairly high rate of efficiency. Its major weakness for the 
Bireh Society is the alternative to "loyalty" to the charis- 
matic leader it provides to the crucial middle range (the 
coordinators") of the hierarchical leadership structure. The 
rational=bureaucratic leadership has the alternate and implicit 
criterion of rationality and functional utility. 
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In addition, it was noted that the rational-bureau- 
cratic leadership labors under the strains of trying to 
direct chapter leaders superior to them in social status, 
as well as having to possess, or at least to exhibit, a 
loyalty and an emotionalism toward the "cause" and toward 
Welch, and of trying to control and channel the emotional 
fervor of those attracted to or aroused by Welch and his 
Society. 

The author maintains that the future of the type 
of organizational structure of the Society depends upon the 
possible and probable shifting of the relative strength of 
this inherently unstable combination of charismatic and 
rational-bureaucratic structures of leadership. A future 
shift toward a nearly purely charismatic leadership structure 
is probable if the necessary financial resources to maintain 
the rational-ebureaucratic leadership are withdrawn, 
le The stance of the Society as an aggressive sect is 
inherently unstable, 

In its charismatic fervor, in the stringency and 
ultimate sanctions claimed for its ideological beliefs, and 
in its determination to destroy Communism, the Birch Society 
is classified, within the typology of Yinger, as an 
aggressive sect. 

The future of this organizational stance depends 
upon the turn of the ideology. Yinger maintains that an 


aggressive stance cannot long be maintained by a sect against 
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such strong opposition as the Society has provoked within 
both liberal and conservative camps. The author ventures 
the prediction, based upon an analysis of both the organiza- 
tional structure and the organizational stance, that, if 
members withdraw seeking more "successful" radical right- 
wing leadership, the rational-bureaucratic leadership will 
follow, leaving Welch and his most faithful followers engaged 
in relatively harmless, but psychologically satisfying 
ritualistic aggression. 

5. The activity and ideology of social protest represent 
the major appeal of the Society. 

The leaders and members interviewed responded to 
the secondary appeals of the "push" of the social-system 
setting and to the "pull" of the social-psychological 
"solutions" offered by the Society for the crises and 
strains of this setting, to the charismatic leadership of 
Welch, to the hierarchical organization of the Society, and 
to the reference group attraction of Council members, 
chapter leaders, and peers. 1 But none of these appeals 
appears to have been primary among those members and 
leaders interviewed. The major appeal for the members and 


leaders interviewed appears to be the ideology and related 





l. The members and leaders interviewed do not appear 
to fall into any distinctive sociological groupings, This 
observation is relevant at this point because such sociological 
groupings, in themselves, often function as appeals within 
a social movement, 
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activity of this aggressive sect which are intended to 
expose, protest, and if possible, destroy Communism wherever 
the members or leaders of the Society perceive it. 

It is fruitful to make two observations as one seeks 
deeper understanding of this ideology and activity of social 
protest. First of all, the relationships between the ideology 
and activity of the Society are often rationally untidy. This 
is to be expected of any social movement, but particularly 
from one which responds to its setting as a fundamentalist 
reaction, the leadership of which is charismatic, and the 
ideology of which is logic-tight and closed-minded, 

Secondly, though the institutional structures, 
arrangements, and values idealized in the ideology of the 
Society are primarily in the distant past, this is not always 
explicit and must often be inferred from the ideological 
beliefs and activities as they are directed against the 
current or anticipated future status quo. However, this 
idealization of the distant past is quite apparent in the 
three major areas of government (for example, as the Society 
presses for a laissez faire stance toward the economic 
sector), education, and religion (as the Society presses for 
the return to the "true fundamentals" of both education and 
religion), The ideology and activity are accurately 
characterized as those of social protest. For the constructive 
criteria of "true Americanism" do not approach the level of 


specificity of the ideology and activity of social protest. 
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6. The conflict in which the Society engages is character- 
istically non-commnal. 

The conflict in which this ideology and activity of 
social protest of the Birch Society involves its leaders, 
members, and opponents is characteristically non-communal 
in character, That is, each side perceives the other as 
bent upon the destruction of legitimate American goals and 
means. Further, each side perceives itself as coming to the 
defense of these legitimate goals and means through protesting 
and fighting against their replacement by the illegitimate 
goals and means promoted by the other party. 

When followers of Welch and their opponents engage 
in this non-communal conflict, it is usually characterized 
as follows: it begins and remains at an acrimonious tone, 
it is propagandistic in intent, and "progresses" to such 
proportions that it is soon "resolved" as it falls of its 
own weight. This is the style of conflict one would expect 
of a fundamentalist reaction, under the leadership of a 
sincere but non-rational charismatic leader, which maintains 
the organizational stance of an aggressive sect, and whose 
ideology and activity are dominated by social protest. But 
many opponents of the Society bear responsibility as well in 
their willingness to affirm the non-communal character of the 


conflict and to participate in it at these levels, 
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7e The ideology of the Society is substantively and for- 
mally logic-tight and, characteristically, those who affirm 
it are highly closed-minded,. 

The non=-communal conflict, in which the Society is 
characteristically involved, tends to reinforce and to be, 
in turn, reinforced both by the logic-tight character of the 
ideology and by the closed-minded way in which it is held. 

In the rational analysis of any ideology, a helpful 
first step, especially for the intellectually unsophisticated, 
is the observation that sincerity of ideological belief, 
which Welch and his followers interviewed exhibit to a high 
degree, has no necessary relation to reality orientation, 

The substantive ideological framework of the Society, 
that is, the cluster of interpreting concepts through which 
reality is perceived, distorts reality because of its logic- 
tight character, This substantive ideological framework 
includes bases of the ideology in the distant past and 
remote future, particular presuppositions, a central 
syllogism, and additional beliefs whenever required.+ This 
substantive ideological framework is characterized as logic- 
tight because, despite the internal logical consistency of 
this cluster of interpreting concepts, there is no provision 


made within the ideology for an analysis of the validity of 





1. The reader is referred to the second part of the 
first section of the sixth chapter if he wishes to review 
these interpreting concepts. 
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these concepts. Many of these interpreting concepts are of 
doubtful validity and, since there is no provision for an 
internal critical analysis of their validity, there is no 
way to avoid distortion of the social reality perceived 
through them, 

Not only does the substantive logic-tight aspect of 
the ideological framework of perception lead to distortions 
but also, in an examination of the formal and psychological 
aspects of this framework, one finds that it is held ina 
closed-minded way. Both the characteristically closed- 
minded mode of classification of "other," and the character- 
istically closed-minded inability to separate data relevant 
to a situation from the source so classified,2 contribute 
to the rigid and rationally invulnerable character of the 
total ideological framework of the Birch Society. 

8, Within our troubled setting, the ideology provides the 
social-psychological appeals of certainty, superiority, and 
self-righteousness and “justifies” aggression toward other- 
wise invulnerable objects of frustration, 

We find ourselves in a social setting characterized 
by hate and fear of Communism, by anomie, and by extensive 


alteration of the structures and arrangements of our social 





1. The reader is referred to the third part of the 
first section of the sixth chapter if he wishes to review 
the open- and closed-minded modes of the classification of 
"other," or the validity of the author's classification of 
the leaders and members of the Society, to whom the question- 
naire was administered, as closed-minded. 
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system. In such a social setting, one of the major appeals 
of the rigid and rationally invulnerable ideology of the 
Society is its provision of a base for certainty. 

The ideology inspires certainty through its provision 
of a fairly simple framework of interpretation through which 
to perceive world and national events, It provides additional 
certainty as the principal sources of the ideology, the 
authority figures of Welch and others, are continually 
providing followers with "deeper" and "broader" understanding 
of what is "really" going on in the world and within our 
country. Thus the very simplicity, rigidity, and authority 
for the ideology all help to provide followers with this 
certainty of understanding. Further the member is also 
provided with courses of action which, done in concert with 
large numbers of other members under the direction of a 
broadly accepted charismatic leader, serve to back this 
certainty of understanding with an assurance that something 
at last is being done, Thus one of the reasons that the 
framework of the ideology is so strongly protected and 
defended is that it provides this certainty of understanding 
and direction, In its provision of certainty of understand- 
ing and direction, the Birch Society serves as a blasphemous 
functional alternative to the church. 

Another social-psychological appeal of the ideology 
is its provision of a sense of self-righteousness, The 


ideology provides an adherent with the gratifying feeling 
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of self-righteousness for being on the "right" side in "the 
central conflict of our age." This sense of self-righteous- 
ness also serves to override any sense of guilt for parti- 
cipation in personal or social sin by providing members of 
the Society with the assurance that they are on the right 
side on the "really" important issues, 

Being on the "pight" side further provides members 
with a perception of themselves as superior to those on the 
"wrong" side; for instance, to intellectuals who don't really 
understand, to others in a commmity of higher socio-economic 
status, .and to others in the various major institutions 
whose leadership is highly esteemed by the rest of the 
community. In this sense the ideology presents to those 
among the membership who are of low status, are dispossessed, 
or who are otherwise disdainfully regarded with at least 
psychological upward social mobility. 

Finally, the ideology offers the opportunity to 
direct aggression arising from frustration toward the actual 
persons or groups causing frustration. Through ideological 
redefinition of the source of such frustration, it is possible 
to retaliate with aggression directly against persons or 
groups of higher or of otherwise invulnerable status, 





1. The reader is directed to the third part of the 
second section of the sixth chapter for the fuller discussion 
of this ideological redefinition of frustration which circum- 
vents the usual mechanism of displacement of aggression, 
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Thus the members of the Society are psychologically 
well equipped for non-communal conflict through their 
ideology. 

9. As a fundamentalist reaction, the Society fails to serve 
its manifest fumction, none of its latent functions appear 
to be constructive, and some are latently dysfunctional even 
for its own existence. 

Within the framework of a functional analysis of our 
social system, the Birch Society, as a movement of social 
protest of the radical right, functions as a fundamentalist 
reaction. For individual members this fundamentalist reaction 
serves the latent function of providing the social-psycho- 
logical satisfactions indicated in the above section. Thus 
the member feels he is helping to fulfill the manifest func- 
tion of the Society to destroy what it perceives to be 
Communism and to revive "real Americanism.” This latent 
function could searcely be clearly classified as constructive. 
As a fundamentalist reaction the Birch Society is potentially 
latently dysfunctional for the individual member, as it 
continually heightens his anxiety through propaganda "alerting" 
him and the public to the continually growing Communist 
menace and through his participation in highly emotionally 
toned non-communal conflict. 

Unless the Society is willing to move toward rational 
and communal conflict, the achievement of their manifest 
function is, within the current national and international 


social context, beyond the realm of possibility. Further, the 
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Birch Society cannot maintain indefinitely the stance of an 
aggressive sect. The pressures of non-communal conflict and 
the heavy opposition it arouses will, the author maintains, 
eventually force the Society into the stance of ritualized 
aggression or into that of an avoidance sect. As a funda- 
mentalist reaction, the Society benefits from the latent 
function of group solidarity. But, with this exception, 
the function of the Society as a fundamentalist reaction, 
especially with regard to the attendant non-communal con- 
flict, is latently dysfunctional for the organization and 
the goals of the Society itself. 

Within the social system of America, the Birch 
Society serves the latent function of providing an increase 
ingly ritualized outlet for the fear and hate of Communi sm 
abroad in our country. But as a fundamentalist reaction the 
Society is, as has been observed, quite dysfunctional in 
conflict resolution. Its characteristic mode of non-conmmunal 
conflict not only fails to move toward resolution, but it 
also tends to lower the standards of all other public debate 
and to lead toward the abandonment of rationality as a 
legitimate mode of conflict resolution within a community. 
10, The Society is well described as a movement of social 
protest of the radical right. 

In this study we have found ample substantiation 
for the description of the Society "as a movement of social 


protest of the radical right." It is to be characterized 
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as "right" because of its location of idealized goals and 
means largely in the distant past. The "radical" character 
of the Society is rooted in this idealization of the distant 
past, in its function as a fundamentalist reaction, in its 
acceptance of the authority of its charismatic leader, in 
its organizational-ideological stance as an aggressive sect, 
and in its logic-tight and closed-minded ideology. As a 
"movement of social protest," the Society functions as a 
fundamentalist reaction and gives expression to the social- 
psychological strains of our social setting through its 
activities of social protest as the Society engages in non=- 


communal conflict, 


These conclusions lead the author to observe that 
the non-rational character of the Society tends to dominate 
and to obscure whatever fundamental forces and issues may 
be in conflict. One would ordinarily expect to equate the 
fundamental issues in conflict with the ideology and activity 
of a movement of social protest. But the radical character 
has served, in the case of this particular movement of 
social protest, to move the Birch Society deep within the 
categories of non-rationality. Its function as a fundamental- 
ist reaction; its charismatic leadership; its stance as an 
aggressive sect; the non-communal conflict into which it is 
led by its logic-tight and closed=-minded ideology, and by 


its related activity of social protest; and its generally 
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dysfunctional character=-~all these serve to recall again the 
deeply rooted non-rational character of the Birch Society. 
When one adds to all of these categories of non-rationality 
the distinctive and characteristic ideological redefinition 
of the source of frustration, which permits members and 
leaders of the Society to move in their aggression directly 
against an otherwise invulnerable object of frustration, one 
is somewhat less than surprised to find clear-cut fundamental 


forces and issues slow to emerge, 


The implications of this observation, for the 
legitimated processes of the American democratic society, 
lead the author to the position that the only way to move 
conflicts with the Society into potentially constructive 
channels appears to be through insistence upon the norms of 
rational and communal conflict, These concluding paragraphs 
amount to proposed guidelines for a strategy designed to 
move toward such potentially constructive conflict. The 
author would maintain that the Birch Society or its cousins 
will be with us as long as we continue to live under severe 
social strains, particularly as these strains are bound up 
in the Cold War with Communism, Therefore we can expect 
organizational variations upon these themes of the Birch 
Society to continue to function as fundamentalist reactions 
and to continue to bring ideologically justified non-communal 


conflict into the local and national arenas of all our major 
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institutions for some time to come. As we have noted, 

such non-communal conflict which has been characteristic 

of both the Birch Society and its opponents does not pro- 
gress toward constructive local or national resolution. But 
rather, deep, permanent, and ever-broadening hostility tends 
to be created, and unfettered rational debate over policy 
tends to be disrupted or suppressed, In short, non-communal 
conflict, though far from constructive, can become politi- 
cally potent. 

How then can the non-rational and non-communal 
conflict with the Birch Society (and perhaps with its 
contemporary and future cousins) be moved into potentially 
constructive rational and communal conflict? 

First of all, opponents of the Society should be 
committed to the values of rational and communal conflict 
and share a determination to abide by their norms, Further, 
opponents of the Birch Society should also be willing to 
insist upon the observance of these norms by all including 
allies.+ Thus the opponents of the Society must themselves 


maintain the norms of rational and communal conflict, 





1. Of course all oppénents of the Society will not 
be willing to abide by the norms of rational and communal 
conflict. But there must be a willingness, as well as a 
readiness, by the core of the Birch Society opposition to 
attack fellow opponents as loudly and clearly as is the Birch 
Society for any abandonment of the norms of rational and 
communal conflict. 
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Second, opponents should pick up on a major charge 
or protest from either side early in the conflict and stop 
right there, They should refuse to discuss any further 
charges or issues until members or leaders of the Society 
have come to rational debate upon that one. They should 
keep the charge or issue so selected ever before the Society 
and before the public until members of the Society come to 
rational debate about it. If members or leaders of the 
Society refuse to engage in such rational debate over this 
charge or issue, opponents should protest this fact until 
the public either loses interest because of the lack of 
the "progress" of the conflict or until the public itself 
beads the Society out" of the rationally legitimate arena 
of conflict. Having initially selected such a charge or 
issue, opponents should never back away from it unless they 


are, in fact, bested in rational debate.* If no other 





l. The reader will recall that non-communal conflict 
tends to "progress" geometrically with issue piled upon 
issue and charge upon charge until it is characteristically 
"resolved" as it falls of its own weight, 


2e In Boston some representatives of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches offered to discuss with Welch the most 
effective ways of combatting Communism, When this offer was 
bypassed by Welch there was, unfortunately, little more ever 
said of it. 

In Boston also there was a less polite challenge 
issued to Welch to defend his attack upon UNICEF Christmas 
greeting cards in a public debate. His failure to respond 
was somewhat more widely publicized, 

The private characterization of President Eisenhower 
as “a conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy" which 
Welch made in The Politician and which was subsequently 
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resolution of the conflict over this initial charge or issue 
ever comes, opponents of the Society should always protest 
the fact that representatives of the Birch Society refused 
to engage in rational debate over it. 

Third, opponents should insist that representatives 
of the Birch Society also observe the norms of rational and 
communal conflict, They should point out to representatives 
of the Society and to the uncommitted public when and wherein 
they fail to do s061 Whenever it may become appropriate and 
necessary, it is to be remembered by opponents of the Society 
that the law of the land provides legal recourse against 
libel and slander, 





publicized, provides a good example of this kind of tenacious 
handling of an issue by opponents of Welch and the Birch 
Society. This charge by Welch is one that obviously embar- 
rasses most of the followers of Welch. And the opponents 

of the Society, particularly those within the press, have 
continually asked for further comment on the charge. To 
date, Welch has never given anything that would begin to 
approach a satisfactory explanation for either the opponents 
of Welch or for the general public, 


l. Coleman cites an excellent example of this point. 
"Tn a recent controversy in Cincinnati over the left-wing 
political history of the city planning director, supporters 
of the director and of the councilman who hired him formed a 
‘Committee of 150 for Political Morality.' This Committee 
used considerable sophistication in the selection of a name 
and in their whole campaign. Rather than remain on the 
defensive, and let the opposition blanket the community with 
charges of subversion, this Committee invoked an equally 
strong value -=-= of morality in politics -- and took the 
offensive against the use of personal attack by their 
opponents, This technique constitutes a way in which 
controversy can be held on a relatively high plane: by 
invoking community norms against smears, using these very 
norms as an issue of the controversy." Coleman, Community 
Conflict, p. 12. 
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In all three aspects of this proposed strategy, the 
norms of rational and communal conflict can be upheld and 
strengthened, These norms may be affirmed by the fidelity 
of opponents of the Society to them, these norms may be 
demonstrated in insistence upon early rational and communal 
debate upon a particular charge or issue, and they may be 
enforced through insistence upon them to the Society, before 
the public, and through the courts, 

It appears that to the degree that members and 
leaders of the Society are compelled to engage in rational 
and communal conflict, to this degree, the influence of the 
Birch Society within the American social system may become 


potentially functional and constructive, 


APPENDIX 
THE QUESTIONNAT RE 


The items for the questionnaire were drawn from 
Rokeach? and Christie? with the exception of two constructed 
by the author. The sources of the items of the questionnaire 
are designated following each item as follows: "RD" items 
are those drawn from the Dogmatism Scale of Rokeach,. "RO" 
and "LO" items are those drawn from the Opinionation Scale 
of Rokeach indicating right and left opinionation respectively. 
"Fr" items are among the standard F Scale items identified 
by Christie as particularly discriminating, "Fr" items are 
F Seale reversals drawn from Christie, The scores on these 
"Pr" items have been reversed for this tabulation. "A" items 
are those constructed by the author, 

The mean scores are reported under each item in the 
questionnaire for the following three classifications of 
response: B indicates the mean score for 28 Birch Society 


members and leaders and for an additional 17 "Birch-like" 





1. Milton Rokeach, "Political and Religious Dogma- 
tism: An Alternative to the Authoritarian Personality," 
Psychological Monographs, 70, No. 18, 


2. R. Christie, Joan Havel, and B. Seidenberg, 
"Is the F Scale Irreversible?" Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 56, 143-59. 
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persons interviewed. The 28 members and leaders are dis- 
cussed in Chapter Four. The 17 "Birch-like" persons were 
others to whom the questionnaire was administered who, 
though denying membership in the Society, either came 
strongly to the defense of Welch and the Society, or failed 
to dissociate themselves from the ideology and activity of 
social protest of the Society. 55T indicates the mean 
score of the perception that the 21 of the 5 Birch Society 
members and "Birch-like" persons who were willing to respond 
had of the way in which a local or national liberal "enemy" 
would respond to these same items, L -> B indicates the mean 
score of the perception that 15 local liberal "enemies," who 
had engaged in local and characteristically non-communal 
conflict with the Birch Society, had of the way in which 

a local leader of the Society would respond to these items. 

A more complete report of the data from this ques- 
tionnaire (including complete raw data from each respondent 
with name detached, as well as computation of the significance 
of the response of each of the three classifications of 
response as related to the F Scale, Rokeach Dogmatism, and 
Rokeach Opinionation items according to the two-tailed t test) 
would be available to competent scholars with a clear research 


interest. 


QUESTIONNAT RE 


The following is a study of what community leaders 
think and feel about a number of important community and 
national issues, The best answer to each statement is a 
personal opinion. An attempt has been made to cover a great 
many different and opposing points of view; one may find him- 
self agreeing strongly with some statements, disagreeing just 
as strongly with others, and perhaps uncertain about others; 
whether one agrees or disagrees with any statement, he can 
be sure that many people feel the same as he does, 


Write +1, +2, +3, or -1, -2, -3, depending on how the person 
would feel in each case. 
+l: WOULD AGREE A LITTLE (5+) =l: WOULD DISAGREE A LITTLE (3+) 
+2: WOULD AGREE ON THE WHOLE -2: WOULD DISAGREE ON THE 
(6%) WHOLE (2%) 
+3: WOULD AGREE VERY MUCH (7#) <3: WOULD DISAGREE VERY MUCH (1+) 
O: WOULD NEITHER AGREE NOR DISAGREE (4#) 


1. No wealmess or difficulty can hold us back if we have 
enough will power. (F) 
: 5.62 IA -> B: 6.13 B -=> L: 5.05 


2. A man who does not believe in some great cause has not 
really lived. (RD) 
6.18 6.20 6.00 


3. It's already crystal-clear that the United Nations is a 
failure. (RO) 


6.73 6.73 1.29 


le It's simply incredible that anyone should believe that 
socialized medicine will actually help solve our health 
problems. (RO) 
5.58 6.33 1.71 


S. Of all the different philosophies which exist in this 
world there is probably only one which is correct. (RD) 


e . 019 


6. One main trouble today is that people talk too much and 
work too little. (F) 
5.04 5.20 3.29 


*# Denotes numerical weight assigned to each response in 
scoring. 
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10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


212 


Big Business is one of the most dangerous threats to 
our American way of life. (A) 
B: 1,38 L-5 B: 1.87 B -> L: 6.38 


It is only natural for a person to be rather fearful of 
the future. (RD) 


4.09 4.67 ely 


It's the fellow travellers or Reds who keep yelling all 
the time about Civil Rights. (RO) 
4.93 6.60 1.43 
Most people just don't know what's good for them. (RD) 
3209 5.93 6.1, 
In this complicated world of ours the only way we can 


know what's going on is to rely on leaders or experts 
who can be trusted. (RD) 
1.78 5.53 6.10 


A study of American history clearly shows that it is 
the American businessman who has contributed most to 
our society. (RO) 

4.93 6.53 1.95 


There are two kinds of people in this world: those who 
are for the truth and those who are against the truth. (RD) 


3.76 6.20 3.80 


Labor Unions are no serious threat to our American way 
of life. (A) 
2.31 1,87 6, 38 


In the long run the best way to live is to pick friends 
and associates whose tastes and beliefs are the same as 
one's own. (RD) 


51 5.47 le 29 


Anyone who's old enough to remember the Hoover days will 
tell you it's a lucky thing Hoover was never re-elected, (LO) 
1.56 2.13 6,48 


To compromise with our political opponents is dangerous 
because it usually leads to the betrayal of our own side, 


(RD) 
5.07 547 2.90 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2l. 


22. 


23. 


27e 
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In spite of what one reads about the wild sex life of 
people in important places, the real story is about the 
same_in any group of people. (Fr) 

Bs 3el L -> B: lle 27 B -> L: 2.05 


In the history of mankind there have probably been just 
a handful of really great thinkers. (RD) 
l.e 33 6.13 4.57 


One of the most important things children should learn 
is when to disobey authorities, (Fr) 
5.47 le 80 he 00 


Every person should have complete faith in some super- 
natural power whose decisions he obeys without question. (F) 


9 ef3 s 


A person must be pretty stupid if he still believes in 
differences between the races. (LO) 
2.36 2.13 5.86 


The worst crime a person could commit is to attack 
publicly the people who believe in the same thing he 
does. (RD) 

3.29 3.67 4.57 


A person must be pretty gullible if he really believes 
that the Communists have actually infiltrated into the 
government and education. (LO) 

1,0 1,00 6,10 


Human nature doesn't make war inevitable; man may some 
day establish a peaceful world. (Fr) 
h.e 38 5.53 2.76 


No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of 
hurting a close friend or relative, (F) 


4.00 347 4.31 


What this country needs most, more than laws and 
political programs, is a few courageous, tireless, 
devoted leaders in whom the people can put their 
trust. (F) 

4.33 6.00 5.14 


28. 


30 


31. 
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History clearly shows that it is the private enterprise 
system which is at the root of depressions and wars. (LO) 


If it weren't for the rebellious ideas of youth there 
would be less progress in the world. (Pr) 


he 31 5.13 4eh3 


People ought to pay more attention to new ideas, even if 
they seem to go against the American way of life, (Fr) 
48h 5.93 1.67 


Insults to our honor are not always important enough to 
bother about, (Fr) 
lell 5.20 2.67 
Man on his own is a helpless and miserable creature. (RD) 
305k 3-67 4.38 


A group which tolerates too much differences of opinion 
among its own members cannot exist for long. (RD) 
3.80 5.73 4.20 


Science has its place, but there are many important 
things that can never possibly be understood by the 
human mind, ( 


5,80 5.40 helil 
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ABSTRACT 


The problem of this dissertation is psychological 
and sociological description and analysis of the appeals 
and activities of the John Birch Society as a movement of 
social protest of the radical right, 

The John Birch Society is one of the major organi- 
zations described in current journalistic treatments as 
radical right or as right-wing extremist. The Society came 
to public prominence in the spring of 1961 as awareness of 
its fairly widespread organizational accomplishments and 
of the more extreme opinions of its founder, Robert Welch, 
were brought to public attention by the press, 

The method included both library and field research. 
Library research, both before and after the field research, 
focused upon the provision of an adequate framework of 
psychological and sociological theory through which to 
perceive the setting, the leader, the organization and 
membership, and the ideology and activity of the John Birch 
Society. The primary data so perceived were those of many 
of the Birch Society publications, those provided by 
observers of local Birch Society conflicts in Gloucester, 
Little Rock, El Paso, Dallas, los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
San Diego, Phoenix, and Wichita, and those provided by the 


participants on each side of these conflicts through 
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interviews and, with many, through the administration of a 

questionnaire. Secondary data were provided by newspaper, 

newsmagazine, and personal correspondence descriptive of 

the leader, the organization, the membership, the ideology, 

and the local and national activities of the Birch Society. 
The conclusions of this dissertation are as follows: 

l. The Birch Society functions as a fundamentalist reaction, 

2e The top leadership of the Society is charismatic. 

3. The organizational-leadership structure of the Society 

is an unstable mixture of both charismatic and rational- 


bureaucratic elements, 


le The stance of the Society as an aggressive sect is 
inherently unstable. 


S. The activity and ideology of social protest represent 
the major appeal of the Society. 


6, The conflict in which the Society engages is character- 
istically non-commmnal. 


7. The ideology of the Society is substantively and formally 
logic-tight and, characteriastically, those who affirm it are 
highly closed-minded,. 


8, Within our troubled setting, the ideology provides the 
s cial-psychological appeals of certainty, superiority, and 
self-righteousness and "justifies" aggression toward other- 
wise invulnerable objects of frustration, 


9. As a fundamentalist reaction, the Society fails to serve 
its manifest function, none of its latent functions appear 
to be constructive, and some are latently dysfunctional even 
for its own existence, 


10. The Society is well described as a movement of social 
protest of the radical right. 
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These conclusions led the author to observe that 
the non-rational character of the Society tends te dominate 
and to obscure whatever fundamental forces and issues may 
be in conflict. The implications of this observation, for 
the legitimated processes of the American democratic 
society, then led the author to the position that the only 
way to move conflicts with the Society into potentially 
constructive channels appears to be through insistence 


upon the norms of rational and communal conflict, 
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Abstract 
Reactionary Or Traditional Conservatism?: 
The Origins And Consequences 
Of The Far Right Movement Of The 1960s 
Christopher Towler 
Chair of Supervisory Committee: 
Associate Professor Christopher Parker 

Department of Political Science 
The emergence of the Tea Party movement is a reminder that the Far Right can be a 
powerful political force in America. Yet, scholarship on the Far Right pales in 
comparison to work on left-wing social movements. My project examines the Far Right 
by revisiting the 1960s, a critical time because of the ideological realignment that shapes 
America today. Scholars explain that far-right movements are motivated by a 
commitment to retain social prestige, and unlike traditional conservatives, sympathizers 
with the Far Right are reactionary conservatives who resists social change at all costs. 
However, work on the Far Right and reactionary conservatism, especially work focused 
on the 1960s, fails to place the movement in its appropriate historical context, theorize 
and subsequently test the theory. My project first grounds reactionary conservatism in the 
political context of the 1960s. I examine the driving forces behind the Far Right’s 
resistance to social change in relation to the progress of the Civil Rights movement and 
the ever-present Cold War. Through a comparison of Far Right literature to mainstream 
conservative thought, the Far Right’s anxiety toward social change stands out. Moreover, 


an analysis of 1964 National Election Study data suggests that anxiety toward social 


change goes above and beyond other explanations to explain sympathy for the 


movement. Far-right sympathy is also a powerful predictor of political participation, 
negative attitudes toward integration and out-group antipathy. Finally, I use panel data to 
examine the power of reactionary conservatism over time, and test whether or not the 
anxiety of the Far Right is a long-standing, stable attitude acquired early in life. I find that 
reactionary conservatism is an important explanation for political behavior and attitudes 


in times of clear social change and years into the future. 
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Introduction 


THE FAR RIGHT AND AMERICAN POLITICS 


“On floor of house waitin on ‘Kommandant-In-Chief’...the Socialist 
dictator who’s been feeding US a line or is it A-Lying?” 


- Tweet by Texas State Representative Randy Weber in response to 
Barack Obama’s 2014 State of the Union Address.” 


“President Obama and the Washington elite are driving our great nation 
right into the ground... From ignoring the Constitution to drowning our 
children and grandchildren in unbearable debt, President Obama and 
Washington politicians on both sides of the aisle are destroying everything 
that America stands for.” 


- Senator Rand Paul in response to President Obama’s 2014 State 
of the Union Address.” 


“(Communism] is the driving danger which should determine our thinking 
about almost everything else, and most of our actions too, for the 
foreseeable future. For unless we can win that battle, the war for a better 
world will again be carried on through long and feudal Dark Ages, after 
we have been killed, our children have been enslaved, and all that we 
value has been destroyed. That is not rhetoric, and it is not exaggeration. It 
is a plain statement of the stark danger that is rapidly closing in on us right 
now.” 


- Robert Welch, Founder of the John Birch Society, 1958° 


The 2008 election of President Barack Obama, the nation’s first non-white 
president, sparked both joy and outrage across America. Among the President’s 
dissenters arose a movement claiming to be all about traditional conservative principles, 


such as small government and individual freedom. A speech by the co-founder of the Tea 





f Weber, a favorite of the Tea Party, tweeted from the House floor moments before President Obama’ s 
speech. The tweet text is from an article by Keith Brekhus (2014) on Politics USA. 

? Senator Rand Paul, a Tea Party darling, released a ten-minute video response to the President’s 2014 State 
of the Union. The quote is from a piece by Alex Newman (2014) in The New American. 

? Quote appears on pages 107-108 of The Blue Book, a John Birch Society (JBS) publication by Robert 
Welch (1959) chronicling the founding meeting of the JBS at a two-day conference in Indianapolis, IN. 


Party Patriots, one of the largest factions of the broader Taxed Enough Already (TEA) 
movement, summed up the movement’s vision for the future of America: “a 
constitutionally limited, fiscally responsible government where free markets thrive.” 
However, Tea Party claims of a traditionally conservative focus are under constant attack. 
Much of the criticism directed toward the Tea Party stems from Tea Partiers’ tendency to 
refer to Obama in “plainly racialized terms” (Parker & Barreto, 2013, pg. 2). For 
instance, Tea Party leaders are also on the record straying from the movement’s 
conservative elements, and instead propagating racism and conspiracy. More specifically, 
the head of the Richmond, Virginia Tea Party aimed a joke at the President: “A 
politician, a Muslim and an illegal alien walk into a bar, and you know what the bartender 
said? Good evening, Mr. President.” 

Certainly, a paradox exists when trying to discern the true motivations behind 
support for the Tea Party, and many scholars have taken a closer look at the Tea Party 
and its followers. Due to the political influence the Tea Party has secured in both local 
and national politics, it comes as no surprise that scholars are working to understand the 
movement. However, the Tea Party is not an entirely new phenomenon in American 
politics. The Tea Party follows a long line of Far Right movements, stretching as far back 
as the Know-Nothings, to the second-era Ku Klux Klan, and the Far Right movement that 
swept over America in the 1960s. By considering some of the Far Right’s characteristics 
in past movements, we can gain a better understanding of their present dynamics. 

A debate about the role of government similar to today’s Tea Party’s assertions 
also raged on in American politics not so long ago — a debate that rang of consistent 
racial undertones in the turbulent wake of the Civil Rights movement in the 1960s. As it 


turns out, the Far Right movement in the 1960s is arguably the most successful far-right 





“The quote appears in a speech by Jenny Beth Martin at CPAC 2013. The full text is found on the Tea 
Party Patriots website at http://www.teapartypatriots.org/all-issues/news/tea-party-patriots-co-founder- 
jenny-beth-martins-speech-at-cpac/ 

> Quoted text appears in Olympia Meola’s (2014) article for the Virginia News. 


movement in American history; simply put, for the first and only time, the Far Right’s 
first choice candidate, Barry Goldwater, successfully won the Republican nomination for 
President. Thus, even as scholarship offers clues as to the motivation behind support for 
the Tea Party and the consequences of movement support, little scholarship uses a 
similarly rigorous approach, both theoretically and methodologically, to examine Far 
Right movements in America’s past. Because the present emanates from the past, 
previous influential Far Right movements warrant attention. Through their careful study, 
perhaps we can gain a clearer perspective of today’s political tensions. 

I turn my attention to the 1960s Far Right because of the striking similarities 
between the 1960s movement and the Tea Party, and I explore the sources of sympathy 
for the movement as well as the consequences of movement sympathy.° Just as with the 
Tea Party today, the 1960s Far Right movement gained strength on the basis of 
conservative values: small government, the rule of law and fiscal responsibility. 
Goldwater, the national candidate backed by the 1960s Far Right, proclaimed these 


values central to his cause many times, starting with his speech announcing his candidacy 
for Presidency, “I’ve always stood for government that is limited and balanced and 
against the ever increasing concentrations of authority in Washington... we must now 
make a choice in this land and not continue drifting endlessly down and down for a time 
when all of us, our lives, our property, our hopes, and even our prayers will become just 
cogs in a vast government machine.” 

On the other hand, the 1960s Far Right was also known for its anti-Communism 
and opposition to the Civil Rights movement, as it reflected a general sense of 


intolerance. For example, leaders of the 1960s Far Right described civil rights protests as 





° I consider the 1960s Far Right a social and political movement because of its national presence as well as 
its sizable membership, organized chapters, political candidates and policy platform. 

7 Quoted text is from Senator Barry Goldwater’s 1964 announcement of his candidacy for President. The 
full transcript is found at http://www.4president.org/speeches/1964/barrygoldwater1964announcement.htm. 


riots attempting to divide the nation, and constantly claimed the Civil Rights movement 
was part of a larger Communist scheme to destroy America (Epstein & Forster, 1966). 
This suggests that far-right sympathy in the 1960s might also have been about a general 
intolerance, characterized by racism and anti-Communism. This dissertation explores the 
sources of far-right sympathy in the 1960s in order to provide clarity to a movement with 
which the Tea Party is often associated. Furthermore, this research also considers the 
consequences of sympathy for the Far Right on both political behavior and attitudes in 
America. Finally, this research investigates the enduring effect of far-right sympathy over 
time, offering a preliminary analysis that helps connect Far Right movements across 
American history. 

My argument builds upon work by Christopher Parker and Matt Barreto (2013) on 
the Tea Party that claims sympathy for the Far Right derives from the anxiety individuals 
feel as they perceive rapid changes in America threatening their comfortable way of life. 
In other words, certain individuals have come to view America as a heterosexual, 
Christian, middle-class, male, white country. When social change threatens to displace 
privileged individuals from their position in society, they turn to the Far Right for 
comfort. The Far Right movement thus becomes a way to resist social change perceived 
as destroying everything these individuals know and love about America.’ In short, far- 
right sympathizers believe social change is “subverting their way of life,” and they will 
do anything in their power to stop it (Parker & Barreto, 2013, pg. 3). I argue that 


individuals contending that the Civil Rights movement and the Cold War, among other 





8 Much has been written on what is considered American and un-American. See, Parker and Barreto, 
2013;Devos and Banaji, 2005; Canaday, 2009. 


events that signaled social change, represented changes in America too great, they took 
refuge in the Far Right movement of the 1960s. 

I use the Tea Party as my initial reference point; however, even the most nuanced 
work on the Tea Party does not present an entirely new argument. Historian Richard 
Hofstadter, in his 1964 book The Paranoid Style in American Politics, and sociologist 
Seymour Martin Lipset (1970), in The Politics of Unreason, claimed that modernity 
threatened the 1960s Far Right, and individuals who perceived social change as a danger 
to their own social prestige would go to great lengths to resist such change. Central to 
both Hofstadter’s and Lipset’s examinations of the Far Right was a Grand Conspiracy 
Theory, used to undermine any and all social change. The Grand Conspiracy Theory 
could explain the entirety of human history, and identified conspirators as agents of social 
change as a way to label uncomfortable social change as illegitimate and dangerous to 
America. Similarly, Parker and Barreto’s (2013) analysis of the Tea Party rests upon the 
same theoretical claims and follows in the same vein as Hofstadter’s description of the 
Far Right as pseudo-conservatives by identifying supporters of the Tea Party movement 
as reactionary conservatives. 

Hofstader and Lipset helped set the stage for Parker and Barreto’s work, as all 
understand the Far Right as a regular occurrence throughout American history. They 
point as far back as the nativist Know-Nothing Party of the 1850s, followed by the 
second-era Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s, leading to the 1960s Far Right (characterized by 
the John Birch Society and the New Right of the 1970s) and, finally, the Tea Party 
movement today. Each Far Right movement is described as a reaction to rapid social 


change: the Know-Nothings were reacting to a rapidly growing immigrant population, the 


Klan was reacting to expanding freedom for blacks and women, the John Birch Society 
and its allies saw the Civil Rights movement and the Cold War as destroying America, 
and the Tea Party perceives Barack Obama, the first African-American President, as a 
sign of America devolving at a reckless pace.” 

Even though American history suggests that a long line of Far Right movements 
existed in reaction to rapid social changes, the rigorous examinations on the various Far 
Right movements in American history are few and far between. Most notable is Parker 
and Barreto’s (2013) aforementioned work on the Tea Party. In their book, Parker and 
Barreto examine personal-interview data, content from Tea Party websites, and individual 
responses from public opinion surveys to examine Tea Party support and its 
consequences. However, as comprehensive as Parker and Barreto’s work is, it is limited 
to the current political context shaped by the election of President Obama. Furthermore, 
their work relies upon Hofstadter and Lipset to set the stage for the Tea Party movement, 
and rather than examine the Far Right over time, their work assumes that the anxiety 
toward social change they claim motivates Tea Party support is an enduring worldview 
learned early in life. I address both of these limitations in this dissertation. 

Conversely, some scholarship examines the Far Right in the 1960s in great detail. 
Namely, an edited volume by Daniel Bell (1963) entitled The Radical Right is considered 
one of the most comprehensive works on the 1960s movement. However, the contributors 
to Bell’s edited volume echo the historical approach of Richard Hofstadter, and rarely 


used advanced methods to analyze survey data as a way of examining the 1960s Far 





° A number of scholars suggest that a long-line of Far Right movements exist in American politics. 
Namely, Lipset and Raab (1970) explain the 1960s Far Right as a manifestation of previous Far Right 
movements. An essay by Author Schlesinger (1969), echoed in Parker and Barreto’s (2013) analysis, 
recognize the emergence of the Far Right during times of great change in America. 


Right. Furthermore, even the few examinations that do rely upon survey data are limited. 
Most notable is the work of Lipset and Raab (1970) and James McEvoy (1972), but 
neither Lipset and Raab nor McEvoy present more than descriptive associations in their 
analyses. My dissertation work fills this gap by using rigorous statistical methods to 
examine Far Right sympathy and the consequences of movement sympathy using 
individual survey responses. 

Ultimately, I argue that far-right sympathizers in the 1960s perceive social change 
as subversion, and aim to undermine such change to preserve their own position in 
society. The 1960s are characterized by momentous social change, namely the Civil 
Rights movement, the Cold War and international movements for independence across 
the world. The historical context entering the 1960s, as best described by Lipset (1970) 
was, 

On the one hand, the growing uneasiness of the American people in the 

face of gathering changes on the domestic front — the initial civil rights 

revolution was in full flower; and on the other hand, the fact that a 

Republican administration had been in power for six years without serving 

the serious preservatist interests of economic ultra-conservatives (pg. 248). 

In short, Lipset suggests that the mounting Civil Rights movement coupled with 
Republican leaders failure to appease the ultra-conservative faction of their base created a 
political environment where people were faced with too much change for their comfort 
level, and they could not turn to their Republican leaders for comfort. 

Modern-day work on the Tea Party suggests that the above claim accurately 


describes Far Right support. Parker and Barreto (2013) point to the combination of the 


nations first black President, the first female speaker of the house, the first Latina 
Supreme Court Justice and an openly gay Congressional committee chairman as symbols 
of changes too great in America, and pose threats to individuals who perceive “their 
country is being stolen from them...the connection to their beloved America rapidly 
dissolving” (pg. 5). Yet, no matter how meticulous research on the Tea Party movement 
is, existing scholarship is limited to the current historical and political moment shaped by 
Obama’s symbolic presidency. 

If people attracted to the Far Right really are people who fear social change of any 
kind, or reactionary conservatives, then anxiety toward social change should also drive 
far-right sympathy in the 1960s, another time of great social change. Moreover, 
scholarship on the Tea Party suggests reactionary conservatism shapes individuals’ views 
of the political world and is a product of social learning early in life. However, existing 
research lacks an examination of the enduring strength of reactionary conservatism over 
time. The question remains whether or not the anxiety experienced by far-right 
sympathizers is part of a deeper socialization process, one that goes far beyond a 
backlash to President Obama and current changes in America. 

In this dissertation, I address these various gaps in the scholarship, starting with 
an examination of why individuals sympathized with the Far Right in the 1960s. My 
examination continues by exploring the political and social consequences of far-right 
sympathy, and I take time to differentiate reactionary conservatives from more traditional 
conservatives. My project explores the contours of Far Right sympathy during a time 
when the Far Right’s Grand Conspiracy Theory labeled civil rights leaders, Supreme 


Court Justices and sitting Presidents subversives and traitors. 


Reactionary Conservatism or Something Else? Motivations behind 
Sympathy for the Far Right 

Upon listening to the 1960s Far Right’s justification for its opposition to 
progressive policies and social change in America, it would be difficult to disregard their 
claims of upholding traditionally conservative values: a preference for small government, 
the rule of law and fiscal responsibility. However, there are a number of other 
explanations for sympathy for the 1960s Far Right in addition to traditional conservatism. 
Political factors, such as trust in government and partisan identity have long divided 
America, and the 1960s is no exception. The rise of the Dixiecrats in 1948 signaled a 
partisan divide in America around issues of race and segregation, and McCarthyism in 
the 1950s only added fuel to the fire. By the 1960s, a significant segment of America was 
fed up with the leadership in both the Democratic and Republican parties for 
compromising on civil rights and wavering in the face of Communism (Lowndes, 2008). 
A conservative revolt brought together those who felt ignored by the mainstream 
Republican Party and those who mistrusted the current political regime (McMillen, 
1971). 

Furthermore, group relations have also divided America into in-groups and out- 
groups throughout history, and the 1960s saw its fair share of group intolerance. The 
1960s Far Right maintained an official record of respect for African Americans; however, 
anonymous questionnaires of the John Birch Society (JBS) members failed to reveal one 


black member (Lipset & Raab, 1970).'° The Far Right’s record was less pure when it 





1 Here, Lipset and Raab reference Frederick Grupp’s (1966) study, “Political Activists: The John Birch 
Society and the A.D.A.” 


came to the Civil Rights movement and African Americans’ struggle for equality. Civil 
rights legislation was attacked for removing the “do-it yourself spirit” from the black 
community, and African American rioters were often shockingly described as 
“indigenous animals” who would “riot, loot, bomb, and burn” (Lipset & Raab, 1970, pg. 
267). Moreover, the Far Right was determined to label the “Negro Revolution” as a 
Communist plot, and Robert Welch, the founder of the JBS and leading voice 
propagating the conspiracy, described the Black Panthers as Communist agents used to 
“beat their breasts and make loud noises, like the gorillas whom they so much resemble” 
(Lipset & Raab, 1970, pg. 267). In all, additional investigation is required to disentangle 
the role of racism in motivating the 1960s Far Right. 

If racism was merely apparent within the ranks of the 1960s Far Right, anti- 
Communism could have defined the movement. Growing from the anti-Communism of 
McCarthyism of the 1950s, the Far Right found itself the primary vehicle to combat 
Communism throughout the 1960s. Fitting with their conservative claims, the 1960s Far 
Right emphasized individualism and local government in response to a rapidly growing 
American social welfare system amidst the Cold War (Lipset & Raab, 1970). The Far 
Right rested upon the idea that “despotism can come only when local self-government is 
destroyed,” and took hard-lined political stances against the income tax, social welfare 
programs and any expansion of federal government at all that failed to address the 
looming threat of Communism (Lipset & Raab, 1970, pg. 249),"! 

Considering the rhetoric and messages espoused by the 1960s Far Right, even a 


casual observer can see why politics and intolerance may motivate sympathy for the 





' Much of the growing conservative backlash against the welfare state is attributed to the Republican 
failure to curb government expansion during Eisenhower’s years as president. 
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movement. Even so, additional evidence suggests that there is something more that merits 
consideration. In other words, the 1960s Far Right, although seemingly cut from the same 
cloth as other conservative agencies created to oppose the New Deal of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, espoused a comprehensive conspiracy theory used to explain away social 
change in the 1960s, and anything else that the Far Right disagreed with in the entirety of 
American history. Although the conspiracy itself had no boundaries, Communism 
became the specific phenomenon used to vilify agents of social change as conspirators 
hell-bent on destroying the country (Hofstadter, 1964; Lipset & Raab, 1970; Parker & 
Barreto, 2013). 

So amidst the 1960s Far Right’s politics and intolerant social and political 
positions, both Democrats and Republicans were labeled Communist infiltrators. 
Eisenhower served as the highest ranking traitor, and the leaders of the Civil Rights 
movement were nothing more than Communist pawns set forth to incite race riots, divide 
the nation upon itself and aid in the destruction of America. The Far Right’s conspiracy 
in the 1960s is a manifestation of their anxiety toward social change, and their attempt to 
resist it. 

Therefore, it appears that there is some evidence, even if anecdotal, that suggests 
the anxiety associated with the social change in the 1960s might meaningfully inform far- 
right sympathy beyond politics and intolerance. In other words, if my claims hold, 
individuals will be driven to sympathize with the 1960s Far Right by their adverse 
reaction to the Civil Rights movement, the Cold War and the great social change of the 
time. Scholarship on the Tea Party adds value to this claim, demonstrating that the 


anxiety surrounding President Obama’s election influences support for the Tea Party 
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above and beyond alternative explanations, such as racism and politics (Parker & Barreto, 
2013). Still, my analysis is the first to rigorously test motivation for the Far Right in a 
historical and political context void of President Obama and all that he represents. 
Moreover, I am also interested in whether or not far-right sympathy in the 1960s 
can affect contemporary American politics; once again, scholarship on the Tea Party 
suggests that it can. Nevertheless, my examination departs from scholarship on the Tea 
Party as well as work on the 1960s Far Right in at least one very important way: my 
research is the first examination to explore both the causes and consequences of 
sympathy for the 1960s Far Right while also accounting for the bulk of theoretically 


relevant alternative explanations. 


America Takes Notice: The Far Right and America Politics 
As previously mentioned, the rise of the Tea Party movement garnered the full 
attention of contemporary mainstream American politics. An unprecedented number of 
Americans sympathize with Tea Party activists who criticize both the left and the 
moderate right.'* Even as the Tea Party finds itself to the right of mainstream 
conservatism, considered by some extremist and intolerant, the movement is influencing 
American politics. In 2010, a number of Tea Party-backed candidates successfully won 


election to both the House of Representative and the U.S. Senate. 





'? Parker and Barreto (2013) find that support for the Tea Party is significantly associated with patriotism, 
attitudes toward civil liberties, out-group antipathy, perceptions of President Obama and political 
participation. 

'S According to Parker and Barreto’s (2013) comprehensive book on the Tea Party, approximately 350,000 
Americans are official members of the Tea Party movement, while over 45 million Americans support it. 
14 Tn addition to the 10 Republican Senators and 85 members of the House backed by the Tea Party in the 
2010 midterm elections, the Tea Party is also credited with successfully vying for a piece of the 
Presidential political pie by hosting a 2011 CNN debate during the Republican Presidential primary race 
(Parker & Barreto, 2013). 
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Additionally, the Tea Party is effectively influencing the national Republican 
Party’s agenda. In 2008, conservative thinker William F. Buckley, Jr. warned his readers 
of the growing paranoia he first experienced in the 1960s, emphasizing its rightful place 
outside of right wing politics today.'” Buckley suggests that the current political times 
have opened the door for right wing movements of the past to resurface. In June of 2012, 
the John Birch Society reentered the political discussion by claiming victory when the 
Georgia State House passed legislation securing farmers’ lands from international 
invasion in response to plots of “global political control.”’° 

The Tea Party’s mounting influence in American politics alongside the 
reemerging influence of past right wing movements begs for scholars to revisit the Far 
Right in American political history. While it is clear that Goldwater lost spectacularly in 
1964, his candidacy marks the success of the Far Right on a number of fronts. 
Capitalizing on feelings of anxiety towards change, the Far Right succeeded in 
nominating one of their own as the Republican presidential candidate in 1964, forever 
cementing their voice in the national political conversation (Lowndes, 2008). 

The1960s Far Right movement also set in motion a political realignment that 
characterizes American politics to this day (Lowndes, 2008; Kabaservice, 2012). Some 
argue that the racial conservatism that swept the nation in the 1960s was the root of 
contemporary party stances on issues of race in America (Carmines & Stimson, 1992). 
There are even clear links between the far right of the 1960s and American politics today. 


For example, the brothers David and Charles Koch, a force behind the Tea Party 





Ke Buckley, Jr., William F. (March, 2008). “Goldwater, the John Birch Society, and Me.” Commentary 
Magazine: http://www.commentarymagazine.com/article/goldwater-the-john-birch-society-and-me. 

16 Nelson, Leah. (June, 2012). “Alabama Defeats Anti-Communism with Anti-Sustainability Law.” Salon: 
http://www.salon.com/2012/06/23/alabama_defeats_communism_with_anti_sustainability_law. 
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movement, are the sons of a founding member of the John Birch Society." In short, the 
influence of the 1960s Far Right on American politics was anything but short-lived, 


making a historical reexamination of the Far Right a necessary and important venture. 


Why this Project? 

This research not only builds upon the existing scholarship on Far Right 
movements, it offers a new perspective on the 1960s Far Right through a rigorous 
examination of movement sympathy, subsequent political consequences and the enduring 
strength of far-right sympathy over time. To start, my research departs from recent work 
on the Far Right focused on the Tea Party because it aims to provide historical 
perspective. Few scholars have produced thought provoking work similar to Parker and 
Barreto’s (2013) research on the Tea Party that looks toward the 1960s Far Right for 
conceptual guidance. One such work, however, is Theda Skocpol and Vanessa 
Williamson’s (2012) book, The Tea Party and the Remaking of Republican 
Conservatism. Skocpol and Williamson also rely upon Hofstadter’s paranoid style to 
explain Tea Party supporters’ perceptions of President Obama. 

Similarly, the work of Jill Lepore (2010) depicts the Tea Party movement as 
motivated by an aversion to change, confirming Hofstadter’ s impressions. Still, although 
the work on the Tea Party is rather comprehensive and some even empirically rigorous, 
Tea Party scholarship relies upon interpretations of past Far Right movements, namely 
the 1960s Far Right, that do not encompass the same theoretical or empirical rigor. In 


short, even though work on the Tea Party suggests that Hofstadter is at least partially 





17 Accusations by past generations of right-wing activists of training and funding the Tea Party movement 
are hardly rare. For more, see Andrew Reinbach’s (2011) Huffington Post article entitled, “The John Birch 
Society’s Reality.” 
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correct, it remains unclear whether the 1960s Far Right movement is truly motivated by 
the theories that describe it. My dissertation research also fills this gap. 

In other ways, the scholarship on the 1960s Far Right has its own limitations. I 
have already pointed out the limited empirical rigor of the work on the 1960s Far Right; 
this dissertation speaks to this weakness by completing the most rigorous empirical 
analysis of the 1960s Far Right to date. However, much of the work on the 1960s Far 
Right also focuses on specific organizations, such as the JBS or the Christian Anti- 
Communist Crusades, limiting their findings to Far Right elite and activists. Many 
reasons might explain why an individual would remain sympathetic to a movement rather 
than become an official member or activist. For instance, an individual may “take a 
particular stance” in agreement with the movement, but not be part of the movement’s 
official network (Parker & Barreto, 2013, pg. 17). Moreover, it may be the case that the 
perceived costs of joining the movement’s ranks outweigh the benefits (Oegema & 
Klandermans, 1994). Whatever the reason, social movement sympathizers tend to 
outpace membership by a factor of twenty, and I look to movement sympathizers in order 


to consider the broader social and political implications of the movement.” 





'S Almost all of the empirical work that appears in R.A. Schoenberger’s (1969) edited volume, The 
American Right Wing: Readings in Political Behavior, specifically examines the JBS or the Christian Anti- 
Communist Crusade. Even McEvoy (1972), in one of the most comprehensive empirical examinations of 
the 1960s Far Right, limits his implications by identifying Far Right supporters as early Goldwater 
supporters who voted for him prior to his winning the Republican nomination for President 

1 This approach follows the work of Parker and Barreto (2013) on the Tea Party. Parker and Barreto focus 
on Tea Party sympathizers in order to move their examination beyond “those who have the time, resources, 
and availability to become activists or members” (pg. 12). Also see, Bert Klandermans and Dirk Oegema 
(1987), “Potentials, Networks, Motivations, and Barriers: Steps towards Participation in Social 
Movements.” 
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Broader Contributions 

In addition to the value the current research project adds to the study of the Far 
Right, I am also contributing to a broader scholarly discussion in at least three ways. 
First, this research advances our understanding of reactionary conservatism by revisiting 
a time period scholars deem essential to understanding the development of politics today. 
Some scholars insist that anxiety and paranoia towards change are rampant in the rhetoric 
and ideas of the JBS. Others demonstrate that the same attitudes must be considered 
when examining right wing movements across time. This project connects 1960s far-right 
sympathizers and activists to one overarching movement and examines the driving forces 
behind movement attachment. This research aims to show that the two groups are both 
reliant, at least in part, on a similar worldview. 

Second, this research project contributes to scholarship suggesting that ideology is 
an important factor in determining attitudes and behaviors. For instance, Angus 
Campbell’s (1960) seminal work on voting finds that ideology is critical in understanding 
how individuals form their attitudes about American politics. Moreover, John Zaller 
(1992) explains that ideology is central to politics as individuals rely upon a “common 
predispositional” lens to formulate their opinions (pg. 328). My research adds to these 
broad claims by examining the power of reactionary conservatism. As scholarship 
suggests, attachment to a reactionary worldview should separate individuals who 
subscribe to anxiety toward social change from those less captivated. Therefore, I am 
examining the power of ideology beyond the basic liberal-conservative scale, adding 
nuanced perspective to the far end of the political spectrum. 

Lastly, my research also joins the literature on socialization and political learning. 


Work by Kent Jennings (1981) shows how political predispositions and attitudes are 
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learned from one’s parents and passed from one generation to another. Jennings’ work 
echoes the scholars who contributed to Davis and Sandra Schwartz’s (1975) edited 
volume that shows time and time again the importance of childhood in forming how a 
person views of the world. Similar to other predispositions, I argue that reactionary 
conservatism is a way of viewing the world throughout a person’s life. I claim that 
anxiety toward social change informs a person’s political perceptions throughout their 
life, and is thus a dominant force behind far-right sympathy in the 1960s. My test of the 
concept’s durability over time evaluates whether or not reactionary conservatism fits 
alongside other predisposed attitudes, and offers greater insight into reactionary 


conservatism. 


Chapter Plan and Final Thoughts 

My research project begins with a historical and theoretical exploration of the Far 
Right, upon which the subsequent chapters rely. Chapter 1 expands upon the theoretical 
argument I briefly outlined, laying the groundwork for an examination of the ideas and 
rhetoric that characterize reactionary conservatism. In Chapter 1, I also explore the 
political messages of the Far Right; through an in-depth content analysis, the anxiety of 
the Far Right dominates, shedding light on the political ideology with which so many 
Americans sympathized. 

Chapters 2 through 4 establish the empirical foundation for the dissertation. 
Chapter 2 explores the predictors of reactionary conservatism, pitting anxiety toward 
change against alternative explanations for attachment to the Far Right. Then, Chapter 3 
explores the predictive power of reactionary conservatism by examining its relationship 


to political participation. Chapter 4 further examines the power of reactionary 
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conservatism, this time predicting attitudes towards integration and out-group animosity. 
Lastly, Chapter 5 examines the power of reactionary conservatism over time; the 
enduring influence of reactionary conservatism gives the concept more utility as a 
political predisposition. The Conclusion summarizes the study’s main findings and 
revisits the hypotheses. 

Just as 2010 saw the Tea Party movement seize the attention of the nation, the far 
right movement that pushed Barry Goldwater to the Republican nomination for President 
also captured the attention of millions of Americans. Both movements, along with the Far 
Right movements that preceded them, are predicated upon resisting a changing world that 
threatens their prestige and social position, while constantly looking for comfort. The rise 
of the Tea Party today may have even opened the door for the John Birch Society and 
other extremist groups to re-enter the political conversation decades after they seemed to 
fade away. This research looks back to the 1960s with a watchful eye, telling a story 
about anxiety and paranoia that sounds all too similar to politics today. 

Additionally, this research provides empirical evidence that builds on a theory of 
right wing movements that scholars have only begun to explore. If what I argue is 
correct, reactionary conservatism will not only account for the movement behind Barry 
Goldwater, it will also emerge as an essential mechanism driving many political actions 
and attitudes. This research also investigates how anxiety towards social change, rampant 
with conspiracy, shapes individuals’ views of the world and formulates their political 
beliefs as a predisposition. In sum, this research project provides a historical framework 


for scholarship on right wing movements in the past, present and future. 
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Chapter 1 


ANXIOUS OF A CHANGING WORLD: THEORIZING THE FAR RIGHT 


In March of 2009, America was starting to realize the growing strength of the Tea 
Party movement. The Tea Party had just identified the song titled, “American Tea Party” 
as its movement anthem.' The song, directed at newly elected President Obama, begins: 
Mr. President! 
Your stimulus is sure to bust 
It’s just a socialist scheme 
The only thing it will do 
Is kill the American Dream 
The song goes on to criticize President Obama for “taking from achievers” and 
redistributing to folks who “won’t get out of their easy chair.” In true Tea Party fashion, 
the real American patriots should “boot” anyone who tramples the constitution out of the 
country. Days after its release, the song was performed live at a Tea Party event in 
Orlando, Florida. Over the next two years, the song played at over 300 different Tea 
Party events.” 
The sentiments expressed in the Tea Party’s unofficial anthem are important for 
three reasons. First, the anthem exemplifies the Tea Party movement’s rhetoric. Second, 


the anthem appeared in media outlets such as the Huffington Post and Fox News, 





' The song, by Tea Party spokesperson Lloyd Marcus, was noted for recognizing the movement in such 
media outlets as World News Daily, Huffington Post and Fox News. The lyrics come from a 2009 article on 
Bob McCarty’s website found at http://bobmccarty.com/tag/tea-party-song-lyrics. 
> March 20, 2009, World News Daily, http://www.wnd.com/2009/03/92321; “Tuning in, Turning out: Tea 
Party Finds its Music,” October 10, 2011, http://www.foxnews.com/us/201 1/10/10/tuning-in-turning-out- 
tea-party-finds-its-music. 
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demonstrating national presence of the Tea Party’s political voice. Finally, the song also 
offers a glimpse into the past. The Tea Party’s anthem parallels a previous time when a 
significant segment of America embraced a far-right movement. Over fifty years ago a 
song by the folk band Chad Mitchell Trio recognized the John Birch Society in an eerily 
similar fashion.’ The song, simply titled, “The John Birch Society,” identified many of 
the same dangers to America as its contemporary counterpart: 
Oh, we’re the John Birch Society, the John Birch Society 
Here to save the country from a Communist plot 

And again, like the Tea Party anthem, anyone who was against the movement was a 
traitor as “there’s no one that [they’re] certain the Kremlin doesn’t touch.” The song 
continues: 

Do you want Justice Warren for your Commisar? 

Do you want Mrs. Krushchev in there with the DAR? 
You cannot trust your neighbor or even next of kin 
If mommie is a commie then you gotta turn her in 
The two musical characterizations suggest that there are similarities between the 

two movements when it comes to their underlying sentiment and motivation, and beg for 
a historical examination of the Far Right. In my analysis, I claim that the far-right 
movement in the 1960s was a predecessor of the Tea Party movement, and exists in a 


historical timeline of far-right movements. Moreover, I posit that the musical 





? The song, originally released on Kapp Records in 1962, quickly became a national anthem for the far- 
right movement. J. Allen Broyles (1964) recognizes the song’s importance as an accurate characterization 
of the movement in his work on the JBS, The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest. The song lyrics are 
from metrolyrics.com, http://www.metrolyrics.com/the-john-birch-society-lyrics-chad-mitchell-trio. html; 
album info is from discogs.com, http://www.discogs.com/Chad-Mitchell-Trio-Golden-Vanity-The-John- 
Birch-Society/release/4033867. 
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characterizations do offer a glimpse into the motivations behind the Far Right, and that 
individuals anxious about social change turn to the Far Right for comfort. In this 
dissertation, I complete the first theoretically and methodologically rigorous examination 
of the Far Right in the 1960s, and argue that the commitment to resist any and all change 
during the 1960s is an enduring worldview learned early in life, or a predisposition. I 
draw upon the theoretical framework political scientists Christopher Parker and Matt 
Barreto (2013) present in their work on the Tea Party. In their analysis of contemporary 
politics, they argue that individuals who attempt to prevent social change are reactionary 
conservatives. 

This chapter uses a reactionary framework to understand the far-right movement 
of the 1960s. In doing so, I answer one of the overarching questions in my dissertation: 
what drives sympathy for the 1960s far-right movement? I challenge scholarship 
suggesting that traditional conservative principles, such as economic individualism and a 
belief in limited government, motivate far-right sympathy in the 1960s. In other words, I 
challenge the assumption that the Far Right’s negative views toward significant social 
change in the 1960s, such as the Civil Rights movement and integration, are attributed to 
traditional conservative values. 

In this chapter, I have three objectives. First, I develop a theory that explains why 
individuals sympathized with the Far Right in the 1960s. I argue that social change and 
progress created feelings of anxiety, which in turn drove sympathy for the movement. 
That is, social change in the 1960s made significant numbers of individuals in positions 
of cultural status (predominantly white, Protestant males) anxious about losing their 


social prestige. 
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My work is not the first to situate the Far Right in a reactionary model; however, 
unlike scholarship focusing on the 1960s Far Right, my project is the first to both theorize 
and subsequently test the theory with methods that withstand today’s rigorous standards. 
Furthermore, the methodologically rigorous work on the Far Right examines the Tea 
Party and President Obama as the catalyst for the movement. Conversely, in my work, 
the Civil Rights movement, the perceived conciliatory nature of American foreign policy 
during the Cold War and the Vietnam War, and international freedom and independence 
movements across the world are examples of the primary catalysts for reactionary 
conservatism. I claim that individuals reacting to social change and progress while trying 
to preserve the past generate the anxiety of the Far Right in the 1960s. 

Furthermore, my analysis focuses on the presence of conspiracy in the 1960s Far 
Right movement. Scholarship suggests that the anxiety of the Far Right manifests as 
grand conspiracy theories, spanning multiple historical periods, in which the beloved 
Nation is under attack.* The Far Right’s conspiratorial messages went beyond insinuating 
that foreign powers were a dangerous threat, suggesting that the threat had already 
infiltrated America’s borders and was working to destroy the country from within 
(Hofstadter, 1964). The conspiratorial discourse of the Far Right becomes the central 
focus of a content analysis that concludes the chapter. To be clear, I am not arguing that 
anxiety toward social change is the only factor determining far-right sympathy in the 


1960s, just an important one. Later in the dissertation, I examine sympathy for the 1960s 





3 Specifically, Parker and Barreto (2013), who also draw from the work of Richard Hofstadter (1955), rely 
upon the work of Theodore Adorno (1950), which argues that far-right movements are “pseudo- 
conservative” and rely upon an anti-democratic conspiratorial discourse charging that society is being 
destroyed. 
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movement, comparing the influence of anxiety toward social change to ideals grounded 
in partisanship and ideology. 

Second, I use Chapter 1 to set the Far Right of the 1960s in historical context. 
Although few examinations illustrate how the far-right movement of the 1960s fits into a 
larger historical narrative of far-right movements over time, Hofstadter (1964) and Bell 
(1963) link the Far Right of the 1960s with other historical periods, and Lipset and Raab 
(1970) as well as Parker and Barreto (2013) take the time to trace the far-right throughout 
history. Echoing these scholars, I detail how the Far Right of the 1960s, led by the John 
Birch Society, follows from the Know-Nothings of the 1850s who were anxious about 
new immigrants, and the Klan of the 1920s who believed that Catholics, Jews and blacks 
were enemy infiltrators. Further, I explain how these far-right movements are precursors 
to the Tea Party movement, which believes that President Obama is destroying America. 
Each movement, within its own historical and political context, shares a common thread: 
anxiety toward a new and changing America. 

Chapter 1 closes with an analysis of the elite messages of the Far Right in the 
1960s by comparing content of the John Birch Society’s national bulletin to that of the 
National Review, one of the most influential conservative publications of the era.” I 
examine the elite messages and frames for conspiratorial content because the use of 
conspiratorial messaging and rhetoric as a direct response to perceived social change is 
indicative of reactionary conservatism. By comparing the content of the literature of the 
Far Right to that from mainstream conservatism, I can assess whether the Far Right’s 


elite informational cues fit within traditional conservatism, or represent something more 





> Kersch (2011) explains that the National Review was and still is a major influence in conservative 
politics. 
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extreme. My content analysis serves as a preliminary test of the theory, while subsequent 
chapters in this dissertation present a broader examination of far-right sympathizers in the 
1960s. 

As the chapter progresses, I make a clear distinction between the two ideological 
frameworks of traditional and reactionary conservatism because I empirically test for 
separate and unique effects later in the dissertation. That is, if the Far Right of the 1960s 
is merely a conservative movement, then its elite messages should reflect the standard 
conservative values of limited government, stability and maintenance of order. However, 
if what I argue is correct, that far-right sympathy is the product of anxiety toward social 
change, then the elite messages of the Far Right should reflect the anxiety of the Far 
Right and conspiratorial in nature. Thus, the following analysis begins by exploring why 


Americans find far-right movements enticing. 


What Explains the Far Right? 

Christopher Parker and Matt Barreto (2013) describe the Tea Party as a movement 
full of anxiety, reacting to the election of America’s first non-white president; however, 
their analysis is centered around President Obama and his symbolic meaning. Moreover, 
Parker and Barreto’s reactionary framework used to examine the Tea Party draws on the 
work of historian Richard Hofstadter and sociologist Seymour Martin Lipset, who focus 
on the Far Right in the second half of the twentieth century. : According to Lipset, the 
political and historical context of the 1960s was one of “growing uneasiness...in the face 


of gathering changes” on both the domestic and international fronts (Lipset & Raab, 





ê See Lipset (1955); Lipset and Raab (1970); Hofstadter (1964); Parker and Barreto (2013). 
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1970, pp. 248). The uneasiness of the Far Right manifests itself as anxiety toward social 
change and progress.’ For Hofstadter, simply put, modernity threatened the Far Right. 
Hofstadter’s work relies upon pseudo-conservatism, for which he uses Theodore 
Adorno’s work in Adorno’s (1950) book, The Authoritarian Personality. As Adorno 
explains, pseudo-conservatives “profess a belief in the tenants of traditional 
conservatism,” but are willing to destabilize traditional American democracy and 
“abolish the very institutions” with which we identify in order to resist social change 
(Adorno, 1950, pg. 50). 

My work argues that, just as the Tea Party is currently reacting to the election of 
the first black president, the Far Right of the 1960s pushed back against many different 
types of social progress and change. Unlike the Tea Party, the 1960s Far Right is not 
confronting their first African American President. However, I argue that other events of 
social change, such as the Civil Rights movement, were great enough to make a 
significant segment of America anxious and uncomfortable. For example, in addition to 
the Civil Rights movement, reactionary conservatives viewed the U.S. as weak and 
conciliatory because of Kennedy and Johnson’s handling of the Vietnam War. Far-right 
sympathizers saw the country embracing egalitarian rationality over established customs 
to best deal with the increasing complexity of the nation and its issues (Bell, 1963).° In 
short, my project argues that with the Cold War in full swing, some anxious individuals 


turned to the Far Right for comfort. 





7 The concept of anxiety often focuses on an individual’s personality. In this case, the concept relies upon 
social bases of anxiety. For example, social structures can threaten the basic motives for competence and 
control, making powerless individuals anxious. For a full explanation see Fiske, Morling and Stevens 
(1996), “Controlling Self and Others: A Theory of Anxiety, Mental Control and Social Control.” 
* This interpretation of Bell’s work echoes Hixon, Jr.’s (1992) comprehensive summary of the American 
right wing, which also draws upon one of Bell’s (1962) earlier essays on the same topic. 
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For the most part, scholarship on the Far Right is in agreement that, having grown 
anxious, the Far Right then expresses its anxiety as fearful attitudes toward agents of 
social change. Importantly, the anxiety of the Far Right draws from fear of change, and 
differs from economic or class anxieties insofar as the former stem from a threat to social 
prestige.’ Culture and morality determine social prestige, which then serves as 
justification for societal position. Even though social prestige is closely related to 
economic status, it rests in the value of certain characteristics that describe an individual 
or group, such as race, religion or cultural beliefs. Therefore, the issues that differentiate 
the Far Right from other groups in society are not synonymous with economic standing.’ 

Symbolic politics also helps explain what the Far Right represents for a 
significant number of Americans. Political symbols, such as the American Flag or even 
the President, are important cues individuals use to interpret and create their own political 
reality (Edelman, 1965). For many people, including individuals anxious about social 
change, politics becomes a way of expressing hopes and fears (Parker & Barreto, 2013; 
Edelman, 1965). Thus, it may be the case that the anxiety of the Far Right is projected 


onto political authorities and issues, and politics becomes more about what political 





? Scholars have discussed what are called the “politics of class” and “of status” in great detail. Unlike class 
politics, where the conflict is centered on material goals, status politics appeal to “resentments of 
individuals or groups” who “desire to maintain” social standing. Additionally, far-right movements have 
often occurred at times of great prosperity, when there is little the government can do to improve 
conditions. The focus of reform movements then turns to cultural differences to explain necessary 
subordination and is deemed “cultural politics.” For an extended discussion, see Hofstadter (1963), 
“Pseudo-Conservatism Revisited: A Postscript — 1962” and Lipset (1955), “The Sources of the Radical 
Right”. 

10 The difference between social prestige and economic standing is a long-standing debate within the 
literature. For a more compete explanation, see Gusfield (1963), Bell (1962, 1963) and Hofstadter (1963), 
who each elaborate on the differences between status anxieties and economic anxieties. Hofstadter goes as 
far as claiming that “cultural politics” may be a necessary supplementation for “status politics,” as issues of 
culture, faith, morality and freedom are all worth fighting over in American political life (pp. 82-83). 


officials and issues symbolize than what and who they actually are (Elder & Cobb, 1983; 
Sears, 1993). 

I argue that the changes taking place in the 1960s, namely the Civil Rights 
Movement and the Cold War, represent both symbolic and real change which the Far 
Right and its sympathizers were unable to tolerate because the change threatened the 
superior social position of white, middle-class, middle-aged men.'' Put another way, the 
perceived progress of African Americans and Communist sympathizers, both in America 
and around the world, threatened to displace those who turned to sympathize with the Far 
Right in the 1960s. 

As we have seen, scholarship suggests that far-right movements are a reaction to a 
perceived loss in social prestige. However, it is important to differentiate far-right 
movements from a backlash. Far-right sympathy is not a temporary reaction to an isolated 
incident or time. The anxiety driving reactionary conservatism is an ideological way of 
thinking, or a predisposition. A predisposition is an orientation of mind, acquired early in 
life, which causes an individual to interpret the world in a particular way (Sears & Funk, 
1999). In the case of far-right sympathizers, their worldview relies on a comfortable and 
secure position in society, and a perceived loss in social prestige materializes as anxiety. 
Thus, my analysis posits that far-right sympathizers are predisposed to dislike the 
political authorities and issues that symbolize social change, and such worldview 


epitomizes reactionary conservatism. 





' Work by James McEvoy (1971) suggests that supports of the far-right movement behind Barry 
Goldwater were overwhelmingly white, upper-middle class and middle-aged. Lipset and Raab (1970) draw 
similar conclusions about members of the Know-Nothing movement, and if anything, claim that members 
the Know-Nothings may have been less affluent. Conover and Gray (1983) describe the New Right as 
white, older and economically advantaged, and Parker and Barreto (2013) characterize Tea Party 
sympathizers as “mostly white, middle-class, middle-aged men” (pg. 11). 
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In an effort to preempt a critique of my analysis, it is necessary to briefly explain 
how a predisposition can also be a reaction. Logically, a predisposition informs action. 
Nonetheless, predisposed attitudes may also lay dormant and need to be explicitly primed 
or activated. Certain attitudes require a “salient stimulus that can be cognitively linked” 
to attitudes learned earlier in life (Sears & Funk, 1999, pg. 3). Like partisanship and 
ideology, reactionary conservatism is acquired early in life; however, its long-term 
persistence relies upon the perceived stability of the political environment. Times of 
social upheaval challenge the position of reactionary conservatives, triggering anxiety 
and fear. 

Although I have referenced a multitude of scholarship that places anxiety toward 
social change at the center of far-right movements, I also consider other explanations for 
social movements in my examination. One such explanation is political malcontent, 
namely dissatisfaction with an election or policy changes. For example, losing or winning 
a competitive election can be a powerful mobilizing event (Campbell et al., 1960; 
Rosenstone & Hansen, 2003; Lewis-Beck et al., 2008). Furthermore, mistrust in 
government, beyond partisan ties, can leave individuals feeling politically isolated and 
searching for a new political movement (Finifter, 1970; Easton, 1975; Citrin & Muste, 
1999). 

Others argue that the historical context of the 1950s and 1960s, namely partisan 
shifts towards progressive views (by both Democrats and Republicans), produced a right 
wing faction of suburban conservatives who organized around values of small 
government and economic freedom (McGirr, 2001; Kruse, 2005; Lassiter, 2006). The 


mid-twentieth century was a turning point in American politics. From the start of his 
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political career, Barry Goldwater demonstrated a strict adherence to limited government, 
and used his beliefs about limited government to justify his criticism of civil rights 
legislation. In sum, Goldwater epitomized the Republican Party’s stance of “racial 
conservatism” adopted in the mid-twentieth century and the Republican Party never 
looked back, embracing the support of the Deep South for the first time since 
reconstruction and changing the political landscape for generations to come (Carmines & 
Stimson, 1989; Lowndes, 2008). The Far Right had no small hand in shifting the 
Republican Party further from compromise in the early 1960s, and sympathizers used 
staunch conservative principles to justify their attachment.'” Thus, it is imperative that I 
consider traditional conservative values as a possible explanation for far-right sympathy. 
I also account for intolerant attitudes in my examination of the Far Right. Scholars 
argue that the Far Right uses conservative principles as a mask, and intolerance is the 
driving force behind movement sympathy. Research claims that intolerance was driving 
anti-communist attitudes in the 1960s, and the Far Right perceived minority groups as 
communist subversives (McEvoy, 1971; Johnson, 1983; Hixon, Jr., 1992; McGirr, 2001). 
However, the many arguments about the Far Right are not mutually exclusive. 
Scholarship characterizing the Far Right as traditionally conservative acknowledges 
extremism has its place in the movement, and vice versa. Even as much of the existing 
scholarship on the Far Right during the Goldwater era describes a complex, multi-faceted 


movement, it fails to identify anxiety as a common thread. 





'? Scholarship on political parties and party realignment clearly identifies the 1960s and Goldwater’ s 
nomination as a historical shift from moderation in the Republican Party. For a detailed account of party 
activists and party formation, see chapter 6 in Aldrich’s (1995) book, Why Parties. 
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In addition to anxiety toward change, conspiracy theories also characterize far- 
right movements. As individuals struggle to understand their changing world, their 
frustration with their ability to grapple with these changes leads to “social misperception” 
and the belief that they are under attack. In other words, as anxiety builds around new 
social environments, the Far Right perceives agents of social change as conspiring 
against their privileged group.'* Far-right sympathizers “become anxious when they 
perceive their desire to belong to social groups is threatened” (Parker & Barreto, 2013, 
pg. 32). As individuals feel that their group position is slipping away, their perceived loss 
of control leads to conspiratorial thinking (Whitson & Galinsky, 2008). The Far Right is 
able to justify their often-unpopular positions by undermining social change with 
conspiracy theories. 

Conspiracy theories are prevalent within but not distinct to the Far Right. Some 
scholars argue that conspiracy theories are central to American politics. For example, 
Professor of Law Mark Fenster (1999) argues that conspiracy theories represent a critical 
element to populist concerns about American government. Also, conspiracy theories exist 
across the political spectrum, not only on the right. Lionel Lokos (1967) work catalogs 
the fear campaign by the left against Barry Goldwater’s presidential bid." Despite 
conspiracy theories’ common residence in politics, scholars do not link far-right 


conspiracy theories to traditional conservatism. Far-right conspiracy theories claim that 





'S Parker and Barreto (2013) apply this logic to the Tea Party movement’s preoccupation with conspiracy. 
For more on the psychology of paranoia and conspiracy see, Roderick Kramer’s (1998) work, “Paranoid 
Social Cognition in Social Systems: Thinking and Acting in the Shadow of Doubt.” 
'4 Additional scholarship argues that conspiracy theories are not necessarily good or bad, and constitute a 
significant part of American politics. David Davis (1969) argues that conspiracy theory was an essential 
force leading to the civil war in his book, The Slave Power Conspiracy and the Paranoid Style, and 
Michael Rogin (1988), in Ronald Reagan: The Movie and Other Episodes in Political Demonology, further 
states the importance of conspiracy in American political demonology and the creation of evil political 
foes. 
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cherished American values and even the country itself are under attack. In other words, 
the conspiracy theories of the Far Right derive from an inability to comprehend new and 
tradition-threatening social environments. 

This section presented a theoretical framework that suggests anxiety toward 
change and conspiracy is characteristic of far-right movements throughout history. The 
following section traces far-right movements from the mid-nineteenth century to 
contemporary America, stressing the importance of anxiety toward social change and the 
ever-present far-right conspiracy theories. The presence of far-right conspiracies is 
central to my examination of far-right sympathy. For nearly two centuries, far-right 
movements have centered on a need to protect against threats to social prestige and a 
specific “way of seeing the world” (Hofstadter, 1964, pp. 4). I now turn back in time to 
examine the role of anxiety toward social change and conspiracy theories in both past and 


present Far Right movements. 


Far-Right Movements: Past to Present 

In order to situate the far-right movement in the 1960s in its appropriate historical 
context, it is important to understand how the Far Right fits into a larger intellectual 
framework. In the following section, I trace the Far Right through American history. I 
start in the 1850s with an examination of the Know-Nothing movement. I then examine 
the second-era Ku Klux Klan of the 20" century, the John Birch Society and the New 
Right and end with an examination of the Tea Party movement. Other movements 
throughout history have contained elements of reactionary conservatism, but I choose to 


focus on these specific movements for two reasons. 
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The first reason for selecting these movements is that they each captured the 
attention of the nation, and, in most cases, successfully lobbied for real political change. 
Also, throughout American history the Republican Party has incorporated the policy 
stances of the Far Right in order to unite conservatives at a national level (Kabaservice, 
2012). Thus, the ideologies of these movements have significantly influenced national 
politics through the Republican Party’s platforms. Second, these movements were all 
well organized, national movements. Although many different right wing movements 
occur in American history, either alongside the movements I have identified or at a 
different time altogether, the movements that I have selected all had (or have) sizeable 
memberships, organized chapters, political candidates and a policy platform. 

In addition to providing a historical framework to examine the Far Right, 
examining the Far Right over time also illuminates how anxiety and far-right conspiracy 
fit into the larger theory of movement sympathy. The following discussion emphasizes 
anxiety and conspiratorial thought in American history. A detailed historical analysis 
provides the context necessary to conduct a preliminary examination of far-right 


sympathy in the 1960s. 


The Far Right of the Nineteenth Century: The Know-Nothing Movement 
The nineteenth century observed considerable population shifts in America. While 
the country experienced relatively little immigration up to 1830, the number of new 


immigrants nearly doubled from 1820 to 1830, and quadrupled from 1831 to 1840." 





'S Aside from the Chinese exclusion, legislated in 1882, immigration to the United States was unrestricted 
prior to 1920. Mae Ngai (2004) provides a comprehensive examination of immigration laws throughout 
American history in her book, Impossible Subjects. Also see tables 2.2 and 2.3 in chapter 2 of Judd and 
Swanstrom’s (2012) City Politics for a closer look at immigration to America between 1820 and 1919. 
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Following the easing of Great Britain’s travel restrictions, large numbers of Irish 
immigrants, many of whom were Catholic, immigrated to the United States during this 
time (Judd & Swanstrom, 2012). By the mid-eighteen hundreds, a new sense of American 
nativism swept across the country with the significant influx of new immigrants. The 
emergence of the American Party in the 1840s marked the rise of a powerful nativist 
movement determined to protect the social standing of native-born, Protestant whites 
(Higham, 2004). 

Nativism flourished as immigration increased, and native-born Americans, 
predominantly Protestant, found themselves increasingly discontented as a result. The 
working class viewed the immigrant population as economic competition and a threat to 
their jobs. New immigrants also created an untapped voting block that strengthened the 
Democratic Party (Lipset & Raab, 1970). Irish immigrants’ strong attachment to 
Catholicism, coupled with their growing population within the U.S., made many 
Americans anxious about the way the country was changing. At their core, nativists 
believed that “some influence originating abroad threatened the very life of the nation 
from within” (Higham, 2004, pg. 4). The Know Nothing movement became a home for 
those profoundly discontented. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, the issue of slavery took center stage. The 
Democratic and Whig parties, whose political control dominated the early nineteenth 
century, slowly lost ground to the Know Nothing movement in the 1850s. The Know 
Nothings prospered as the Whigs and Democrats failed to take a firm stance on 
abolishing slavery and temperance (Anbinder, 1992). Furthermore, the Whigs dissolved 


because of their failure to express the forceful anti-immigrant and anti-Catholic attitudes 
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of their Protestant constituents (Anbinder, 1992; Levine, 2001). By the 1850s, the nativist 
third party group, the American Party, had grown into the Know-Nothings and firmly 
supplanted the Whig Party among northern Whigs and Southern Democrats. Born in New 
York City, the Know-Nothing Party accounted for one fourth of the popular vote for 
president in 1856 (Lipset, 1955). Local political victories in 1854 and 1855, in both the 
North and the South, marked the height of a movement that was able to garner the moral 
support of the working-class Protestant community around an anti-Catholic cause. 

As the Whigs disintegrated, the Northern roots of the Know-Nothings created a 
movement that prospered at the local level, winning state and local elections in 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and New Hampshire (Anbinder, 
1992). As the 1850s rolled on, divisions over slavery split the Know-Nothing Party, 
driving many northern members into a newly forming Republican Party. The Know- 
Nothings attempted to regain support by promising sectional cohesion, but their 
presidential candidate in 1856, Millard Fillmore, only carried 22 percent of the popular 
vote, losing in a landslide.'® By 1860 the Know-Nothings had all but disappeared from 
national politics. 

Despite their virtual disappearance, the Know-Nothings’ political agenda secured 
a place in national politics as the Republican Party relied on anti-Catholicism during the 
antebellum period and after the Civil War (Lipset & Raab, 1970). These were 
foundational tenets that the Republican Party adopted after the Know Nothings’ 


dissolution. Moreover, the Know-Nothings’ conspiratorial imagery of Catholic 





'© Anbinder (1992) argues, in one of the few comprehensive examinations of the Know Nothing Party, that 
the issue of slavery meant more to the party’s demise than Republican concessions. According to Anbinder, 
most northerners abandoned the Know Nothings and joined the Republican Party when the Know Nothings 
wavered over the extension of slavery. 
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immigrants as dangerous criminals carried on long past the demise of the movement. 
Republican-led debates raged on about Catholics’ role in the assassination of President 
Lincoln, going so far as to claim that Lincoln himself believed that “Catholics were 
plotting against the Republic” (Lipset & Raab, 1970, pg. 73). As northern Catholics 
continued to gain political power, the strain of anti-Catholicism planted in the Republican 
Party in the mid-nineteenth century remained into the twentieth century. 

The Know Nothing movement represents an era in American political history in 
which politically discontent individuals sympathized with a movement determined to 
return America to its traditional, “native” roots. The changes that accompanied 
immigration in the early nineteenth century, namely the influx of Catholic immigrants 
tied to the Church and the Pope, were unacceptable. The nativism of the Know Nothings 
was rooted in conspiracies linking Catholic immigrants to plots against the nation. The 
conspiratorial nativist sentiments of the Know Nothings reappear alongside racism and 


bigotry sixty years later when the Far Right once again takes the national stage. 


The Ku Klux Klan in the Early Twentieth Century 
In 1915, America witnessed the release of the first full-length motion picture film, 
The Birth of a Nation. The enormously popular film depicted a conquered American 
South saved from unruly Union soldiers and freed slaves by hood-wearing Klan 
members. Viewed by more than fifty million Americans at that time, the film caused an 
inspired William Joseph Simmons to found the second-era Ku Klux Klan, pledging 
allegiance to the Invisible Empire and Klansmen of two generations earlier (Jackson, 


1967). Relying upon the same organizational name and hooded clothes as the previous 
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movement, the second-era Ku Klux Klan began as a fraternal organization destined for 
far more than the violent, racist reputation dawned by the Klan of the nineteenth century. 

From 1915 to 1920, the Klan struggled to reach the national stage. The Klan 
began to flourish when leaders decided to emphasize fraternity, and identified enemies of 
America as Catholics, Jews, Orientals, immigrants, and blacks. The Southern Publicity 
Association offered its assistance to the Klan, and launched a campaign to sell the Klan, 
leading to partnerships with other organizations such as the Anti-Saloon League 
(Jackson, 1967). By the mid-1920s the Klan reached national prominence, with 
membership numbers reaching five million across all forty-eight states (Parker & Barreto, 
2013). At its height, the second-era Ku Klux Klan accounted for 15 to 20 percent of the 
total adult male population, and 25 to 30 percent of Protestants (Lipset & Raab, 1970, pg. 
111). Clearly, its numbers were fierce and its influence powerful. 

The Klan preached “100% Americanism,” and challenged the modernism 
sweeping the entire nation (MacLean, 1994). More specifically, the growing social and 
political power of perceived subversive groups (blacks, Jews and Catholics) threatened 
the Americanism of the Klan. The Klan informed the country of the danger these 
subversive groups posed. Specifically targeting blacks, the Klan lectured that “The 
negro...is more dangerous than a maddened wild beast and he must and will be 
controlled” (Jackson, 1967, pg. 22). Blacks were to remain subservient in order to 
preserve white supremacy. In the 1920s, the Klan achieved their goals in the South as 
blacks either accepted their place in the old social order or moved to the North. Thus, for 
the time being, the Klan succeeded in its efforts to submit the black American population 


to an existence of subservience in the South. 
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In addition to black Americans, the Klan also perceived Catholics as threatening 
because of the organizational structure in place (Jackson, 1967). To the Klan, Catholics’ 
strong attachment to the Pope and the Vatican put them “at odds with political freedom” 
(Parker & Barreto; 2013, pg. 25). Furthermore, Catholics remained attached to their 
native dialects and supported political machines that depended on the immigrant vote 
(Chalmers, 1987; MacLean, 1994). As was the case with the Know-Nothing movement, 
the Klan’s anxiety about a perceived loss in social prestige and cultural standing 
accompanied irrational economic angst. The Klan, concerned with perceived Jewish 
economic prosperity, made unfounded claims that Jewish economic success limited 
white-Protestant upward mobility (Cohn, 1967). 

Specific underlying tenets drove the Klan’s actions. Far-right conspiracy laced the 
Klan’s bigotry. The Klan charged Jews with coopting multiple ideologies, including 
Communism and Bolshevism, in a plot to control the world. According to Klan literature, 
Jews controlled “the money markets of the world” in an international scheme later 
propagated by figures as prominent as American industrialist Henry Ford (Lipset & Raab, 
1970, pg. 139).'’ The Klan also exploited ready-made links by exaggerating the 
relationship between white ethnic immigrant groups and Communism and Socialism. 
Social progress was deemed radicalism, and the Klan used propaganda about ethnic 
immigrant culture, such as foreign language use, to power the conspiracy (Lipset & Raab, 
1970). Moreover, the bigotry of the Klan rested upon the perceived displacement of 


traditional Protestants. The return of black World War I veterans as assertive “New 





17 Although few studies examine the Ku Klux Klan as a durable right-wing movement because of its open 
appeal to racial and religious hostility, Lipset and Raab’s (1970) historical work, The Politics of Unreason, 
discuss the Klan within a broader right-wing social movement framework. For more on the Klan and right- 
wing scholarship, see also, Hixon, Jr. (1992), The Search for the American Right Wing: An Analysis of the 
Social Science Record, 1955-1987. 
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Negros” became cause for concern to the Klan, who had ensured black subservience in 
the South; also, blacks’ exposure to French egalitarianism provided another clear 
connection to exploit an international conspiracy (Parker, 2009; Parker & Barreto, 2013). 
However, as the twentieth century progressed, the second-era Ku Klux Klan lost 
momentum and the national movement dissipated. Although mainstream American 
politics opposed the Klan’s overt bigotry, the movement experienced victory in its defeat. 
Restrictive immigration legislation in 1924 marked a political victory for the Klan, and 
prohibition and fundamentalism swept the country. As World War I ended, and fears of 
black revolt subsided, and the South returned to white, Protestant male control. Most 
importantly, by combining anti-immigrant and anti-Catholic sentiment with bigotry and 
anti-Communism, the Klan opened the door for future far-right movements to build on 


traditional nativist sentiments of the past.'® 


The John Birch Society and the New Right 
Following the decline of the second-era Ku Klux Klan in the mid-twentieth 
century, the 1960s saw the rise of another far-right movement, again focused on 
preserving traditional values and the traditional American way of life. In protection of the 
southern way of life, the Dixiecrats emerged as a states’ rights faction of the Democratic 
Party in 1948 (Lowndes, 2008). The Dixiecrats wanted to preserve Jim Crow and racial 
segregation under the guise of states’ rights. Although short lived, the Dixiecrats firmly 


planted racial conservatism in national politics. What started as a regional revolt against 





'S Building upon an early essay by Lipset (1962), “Three Decades of the Radical Right,” Lipset and Raab 
(1970) make a clear connection between the Klan and subsequent far-right movements in The Politics of 
Unreason. However, they are not the only scholars of their time to reach this conclusion. More specifically, 
the work of Authur M. Schlesinger (1965), “Extremism in American Politics,” identifies the appearance of 
Goldwater as a remanifestation of the extremism of the Know Nothings, the Klan and McCarthyism. 
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integration developed into a campaign of massive resistance. By mid-century, the far- 
right wing of the Republican Party separated from Republicans searching for votes from 
newly migrated northern blacks. Leaning on support from the White Citizen Council, far- 
right Republicans adopted racial conservatism as their own (Lowndes, 2008). 

Additionally, by late 1950, Joseph McCarthy had propelled himself onto the 
national stage with his efforts to uncover Communist subversives. However, 
McCarthyism failed to mature into an outright political movement, given that McCarthy’s 
followers never amounted to organized chapters with members, political candidates, or an 
established political platform." Although McCarthy was merely a “soldier in the 
Republican campaign to regain power,” he fought to remake American institutions (in 
order to abolish Communism). He wanted to eliminate any and all threats to traditional 
American values, and his followers became the catalyst for the massive far-right 
movement that followed (Hixon, Jr., 1992, pg. 10; Lipset, 1955). 

As the 1960s approached, revolutionary change threatened traditional American 
identity both abroad and at home. Militant black veterans returning from World War II 
forced the “race question” upon a nation that had just finished fighting a war against a 
racist enemy (Parker, 2009). Emerging from war victorious, the country soon found itself 
facing another powerful force, Communism. If the 1950s represented a small shift to the 
right for conservatives, then the 1960s became a full-fledged sprint. The 1960 Republican 
Party convention marked a decline of moderate Republican influence, reflecting 


increasing extremism instead. The years leading up to the Republican Primaries of 1964 





1 Lipset and Raab (1970) offer a detailed examination of McCarthyism’s failure to become a political 
movement. 
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drastically departed from the moderate political consensus characterizing the previous 
decade, and the Far Right gained control of the Grand Old Party (Kabaservice, 2012). 

Building upon strict fiscal conservatism developed in opposition to New Deal 
policies and the symbolic anti-communism of McCarthyism, a far-right movement of 
tremendous proportions snatched the spotlight. The movement consisted of many groups, 
such as Americans for Constitutional Action in favor of the repeal of socialist laws, and 
the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade best known for its anti-Communist schools across 
California.” 

Still, other far-right groups paled in comparison, both in size and influence, to the 
John Birch Society (JBS). Created by Robert Welch in 1958, the JBS was recognized on 
a national level by 1961, and the term “Bircher” became a clear political description with 
which members identified (Westin, 1962, p. 202). Welch, a wealthy candy manufacturer 
from Massachusetts, believed in limiting government intervention in individual affairs, 
and the doctrine of the JBS reflected major elements of traditional conservative ideology. 
Yet, the JBS also rested upon a second ideological center in order to justify an 
unwavering resistance to social change: sweeping far-right conspiracy (Lipset & Raab, 
1970, pp. 249-50). 

The conspiracy of Welch and the JBS was grand, stretching back in time and 
across the globe, drawing upon the subversions that dominated American life in the 


1960s.”! The JBS professed angst and fear toward almost all substantial change that 





°° Lipset and Raab (1970) detail the rise of Americans for Constitutional Action, and Wolfinger et al. 

(1969) examine the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade in “America’s Radical Right: Politics and 

Ideology.” Each highlight the organizations concern with Anti-communism, and like the John Birch 

Society, a preoccupation with conspiracy. 

*! Lipset and Raab (1970) expand upon the grandiose conspiracy that Welch developed for his Society, 

going so far as to claim that his work has become “the very model of conspiracy theories” (pg. 250). 
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occurred domestically and abroad. Attempting to undermine change that could be 
perceived as progress, the JBS identified conspirators, starting with Karl Marx. Welch 
and other contributors wrote about Marx in the JBS’s national newsletter, American 
Opinion. They claimed that Marx wrote the Communist Manifesto as an agent of the 
Illuminati. The grand conspiracy, dating back to 1776, declared that the Illuminati 
founded Communism in a tyrannical attempt to rule the human race (Lipset & Raab, 
1970, pg. 252). With over eighty thousand members at its height, and a sympathetic 
group of four to six million Americans, the JBS’s accusations were not falling on deaf 
ears (McGirr, 2001, pg. 76; Parker & Barreto, 2013, pg. 26). 

As evidenced in speeches by Welch and note-worthy Birchers, as well as the 
pages of the American Opinion, the group found much of the 1960s social upheaval 
unsettling. Almost all of the JBS’s conspiracy theories centered on Communism as the 
grand conspiracy. Following a divide-and-conquer strategy, the accused conspirators 
sought to separate America based on religious, racial, ethnic and national lines. This way, 
the conspirators could attack America from within, destroying the traditional values that 
made American great. The JBS argued that Communist subversives were behind the 
racial conflicts of the time and were responsible for both world wars, the Russian 
Revolution, the end of colonialism and the formation of the United Nations (Lipset & 
Raab, 1970, pg. 252-253). 

According to Birchers, Communist subversives had infiltrated the American 
government and accusations of treason went as far as sitting presidents and Supreme 
Court Justices. To the JBS, Eisenhower was a traitor because of his calls for wartime 


peace in Korea, Kennedy was a Communist dupe because of his deliberate effort to 
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protect Fidel Castro during the Bay of Pigs, and the Courts, especially Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, were communist agents in the plot to incite race riots and divide America (Lipset 
& Raab, 1970). The JBS believed that American weakness abroad and racial tolerance at 
home threatened to destroy American economic, political and social life. 

Unlike previous far-right movements, the JBS and the Far Right of the 1960s 
failed to embrace anti-Catholic nativist bigotry. In fact, the JBS had clear connections 
with prominent Catholics (Lipset & Raab, 1970). However, JBS conspiracy theories did 
employ religious targets, and incorporated anti-Semitism. Even as Welch and the JBS felt 
that anti-Semitism, along with bigoted nativism, would harm the movement, the JBS 
considered Jews Communist.” Although the JBS’s official platform forbids racism, anti- 
Semitism and bigoted nativism, the society was intent on maintaining social prestige at 
any cost. Communism endangered the fabric of American life, as rising crime rates, 
feeble wartime policies, disrespect for authority and social welfare all threatened to 
deteriorate, and eventually destroy America.” 

As the 1960s rolled on, the JBS and the other far-right movements of the time, 
lost steam.” Just like the majority of conservatives, the Far Right thrust itself behind 
Barry Goldwater for president in 1964. Johnson’s landslide victory quickly halted the Far 
Right, as Goldwater had lost electoral ground with every constituency outside of the 


South (Kabaservice, 2012). However, Goldwater’s defeat, as great as it was, was not in 





?? Lipset and Raab (1970) explain that although overt anti-Semites were dropped from the Birch Society, 
the society’s impulsive attachment to American traditions and values attracted anti-Semites looking to use 
the Birchers’ far-right conspiracy to propagate strict nativism. 
23 See Welch (1961), The Blue Book of the John Birch Society for a description of JBS platform. Also see 
Broyles (1964), The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest, for a detailed interpretation of the JBS. 
** Scholars argue that Goldwater’s campaign actually brought a number of the far-right organizations in the 
1960s together as they threw their support behind him. Thus, many of the far-right organizations of the time 
declined after Goldwater’s defeat. See, W.B. Hixon, Jr. (1992), Search for the American Right Wing. 
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vain. His supporters had effectively pulled the conservative movement in America far to 
the right of its moderate center. The fall of Goldwater and the decline of the far-right 
movement opened the door for moderate Republicans to retake power at a national level. 
That door, however, closed quickly as Alabama Governor, George Wallace, reignited the 
reactionaries and staunch conservatives, building on the politics of the Dixiecrat Revolt 
and the Goldwater antistatist movement (Hixon, Jr., 1992). 

Wallace’s ultraconservative politics ultimately limited his mainstream appeal, but 
he had made enough noise that Nixon worked to appease the far-right sympathizers 
behind Wallace.” Nixon identified a “silent majority” of patriotic, working-class white 
Americans whose opponents were broader enemies of America, giving conservatives a 
new mainstream political identity to rally behind (Lowndes, 2008). After easily winning 
reelection in 1972, Nixon moved further from the moderate conservative middle as he 
continued to present himself as a reformer and got tough on “the social issue” 
(Kabaservise, 2012, pg. 342).® 

As the Republican Party reached enormous strength in 1972, predominantly on 
the support of conservatives in the South and the West, a New Right movement would 
divide the Republican Party throughout the rest of the decade. Once the threat of 
Communism subsided and racial progress became inevitable, the Far Right found new 
changes in society on which to focus its energy. Amidst economic stagnation and 


declining American power abroad, a far-right movement deemed the New Right found 





? Nixon was also aided by a failed assassination attempt on Wallace that left him paralyzed and less than 
full strength as a political competitor. For further details on the political relationship between Nixon and 
Wallace supporters, see Kabaservice’s (2012) book, Rule and Ruin. 

°° Nixon’ social issues were crime, drugs and morality, all of which had been vital to Republican politics 
throughout the 1960s. For a detailed examination of Nixon, see R. Perlstein (2008), Nixonland: The Rise of 
a President and the Fracturing of America. 
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the women’s movement, the gay movement and the “sexual revolution” intolerable 
(Hixon, Jr., 1992). As 1980 approached, the New Right capitalized on the values Nixon 
used to build his “silent majority,” including traditionalism, limited government and law 
and order. 

The social changes of the late 1960s and 1970s threatened the maintenance of 
order and Christian values, and the New Right movement emerged to restore order, 
stability, religion, home, morality and freedom (Conover & Gray, 1983). The New Right 
chose to emphasize the restoration of public morality, and the Equal Rights Amendment 
symbolized a threat to cultural values and life-style choices.” More to the point, the 
feminist movement stood in opposition to long-standing family and cultural values 
because it challenged woman’s’ traditional role in household. The New Right believed 
that the “long-term result of a weakened society is socialism” (Conover & Gray, 1983, 
pg. 72), echoing previous Far Right movement’s belief that social change signified the 
destruction of America 

However, with goals so broadly defined, divisions kept a cohesive far-right 
movement from developing. New Right groups differed on the specific goods they saw as 
threatened, with three different sectors of the New Right developing between 1970 and 
1980 (Conover & Gray, 1983). The first sector, the secular New Right, maintained that 
freedom from government intervention was paramount. Comparatively, the second 
sector, the Religious Right, sought to maintain traditional conceptions of religion, family 


and morality. Finally, the “pro-family” movement prioritized the protection of the 





*7 Conover and Gray (1983) provide an exhaustive analysis of the conflict over the American family, and 
the importance of symbolic politics to the New Right movement. 
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traditional American family.”® Due to their differences, the three segments of the New 
Right failed to gain enough popular support to enact sustained political change during the 
1980s.” Even as the religious factions of the New Right partnered to form of the Moral 
Majority heading into the 1980 presidential election, few Americans sympathized with 
the movement (Hixon Jr., 1992). Instead, the economy and issues of foreign policy took 
center stage in 1980, and cultural issues — even on hotly debated topics such as abortion — 
played a minor role (Conover & Gray, 1983; Mueller, 1983). 

Although the New Right failed to achieve a national presence similar to its far- 
right predecessors, the New Right continued to pull the Republican Party to the right. The 
latter half of the twentieth century proved to be a defining moment in American politics. 
The post-World War II Far Right “redefined the center of American politics” and 
solidified a place in modern conservatism by appealing to different segments of America 
that felt unnecessary and uneasy change was upon them.” Not surprisingly, almost fifty 
years later, the Far Right is again seizing the nation’s attention as the Tea Party 


movement confronts new social change it views as threatening to destroy America. 


The Tea Party in the Twenty-First Century 
America went through the first eight years of the twenty-first century under the 


watch of President George W. Bush. During Bush’s Presidency, the Bush tax cuts limited 





28 Conover and Gray (1983) provide a detailed historical account of each segment of the new right in 
chapter 4 of their book, Feminism and the New Right. 
* Although the New Right movement takes credit for the election of Ronald Reagan in 1980, scholars have 
found little evidence that the New Right actually had the ability to mobilize the American masses. See, 
Wilcox (1992), God’s Warriors; Hixon, Jr. (1992), Search for the American Right Wing. 
30 Tn the conclusion to his book, From the New Deal to the New Right, Lowndes (1992) eloquently 
summarizes the influence that right wing movements had on American politics, and the significance of 
Nixon’s election to the political realignment in America at the time. The quoted text is from page 160. 
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revenues available to the federal government, and although benefiting certain segments of 
America, the cuts led to an expansion of the federal deficit of historic proportions. Bush 
doubled discretionary spending to twice that of the Clinton era and increased the federal 
budget ten times over, turning a $700 billion surplus to a $1.3 trillion deficit.”’ 

One might think that Bush’s record on fiscal conservatism would be enough to 
ignite a political movement united around “limited government and the rule of law, free- 
market capitalism, and fiscal and personal responsibility” (Parker & Barreto, 2013, pg. 
1). However, it was not until the election of President Barack Obama in 2008, the first 
non-white president of the United States, that the Taxed Enough Already (TEA) Party 
materialized. Like far-right movements before, the Tea Party spearheaded a movement 
that was, and still is, reacting to unsettling social and cultural change in America. 

Prior to the election of President Obama, the country was already in the midst of 
monumental demographic shifts. Not only is a younger generation of voters coming of 
age, but Latino voters over-represent the youngest age cohorts. For the first time ever, 
census projections estimate a majority-minority American population by the mid-twenty- 
first century with Latinos making up as much as 33 percent of the population by 2100 
(Fraga et al., 2010, pg. 4). Furthermore, gay and lesbian rights have gained momentum 
over the past two decades as twelve states now allow same-sex marriage.” 

In their exhaustive examination of the Tea Party movement, Parker and Barreto 


(2013) argue that the election of President Obama was the tipping point for reactionary 





*! Parker and Barreto (2013) expand a great deal on Bush’s presidency, and make a convincing case that 
President Bush’s policies were far from fiscally conservative. They note that Bush is considered by some to 
be, “The biggest spender since LBJ” (pg. 251). See also, Chris Edwards (2009), “George W. Bush: Biggest 
Spender Since LBJ,” available at http://www.cato.org/blog/george-w-bush-biggest-spender-lbj. 
32 In some cases, the final legality of same-sex marriage laws is pending Supreme Court decisions. For a 
detailed list of all of the same-sex marriage decisions, see the National Conference of State Legislators 
website: http://www.ncsl.org/issues-research/human-services/same-sex-marriage-laws.aspx# |. 
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conservatives. Or, as the authors put it, “the changed witnessed in America...is simply 
too much change for some people,” and President Obama symbolizes the dissolution of 
the nation (pg. 5). Just as the Know-Nothings of the nineteenth century and the Klan and 
the JBS of the twentieth century, the Tea Party and its sympathizers view social change 
as subversion. Individuals sympathize with the movement because they feel anxious 
about their country slipping away, and fear they are losing the “real” America. Tea 
Partiers want to return to a time in which the cultural dominance of their group, white, 
Protestant, middle-aged men, went unchallenged, reversing any progress made. As Parker 
and Barreto (2013) point out, this remains consistent with the Tea Party’s rhetorical 
charge to “Take their country back” (pg. 6). 

Furthermore, similar to past far-right movements, the Tea Party is rife with 
conspiracy theories. Even balanced accounts of the Tea Party take pause at the ease with 
which movement members accept and perpetuate conspiratorial rumors and stories 
(Skocpol & Williamson, 2012). The Tea Party’s discomfort with President Obama 
manifests as charges of socialism and tyranny that suggests Obama is an agent of social 
change whose intent is to destroy American traditions and values. Additional themes 
identify blacks, immigrants and gays and lesbians as Obama’s co-conspirators in a plot to 
destroy the Constitution.” These themes ring true throughout the rhetoric of the Tea 
Party, marking the movement and its members as conspiracy theorists. 

Unlike examinations of the Far Right of the nineteenth and twentieth century, 


Parker and Barreto’s (2013) examination of the Tea Party provides a rigorous empirical 





33 Parker and Barreto (2013) identify the agents of social change perceived as co-conspirators in a detailed 
analysis of Tea Party elite rhetoric in a content analysis of mainstream Tea Party websites in chapter | of 
their book, Change We Can’t Believe In. 
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examination of survey data to reinforce their historical and qualitative arguments. Their 
work demonstrates that sympathy for the Tea Party drives anti-democratic attitudes 
toward patriotism and freedom, intolerance toward Latino immigrants and gays and 
lesbians, and hostility toward President Obama. In their empirical analysis, Parker and 
Barreto are able to assess Tea Party sympathy while accounting for other explanations, 
such as principled conservatism and racial resentment. Their findings substantiate what 
many have theorized: Tea Party sympathy is not only driven by anxiety toward social 
change, but Tea Party sympathizers participate in politics at higher rates than other 
Americans and are more likely to report intolerant views. 

The Tea Party is merely a modern-day reflection of far-right conspiracy theories. 
For each major far-right movement in the last two-centuries, I have highlighted the 
centrality of anxiety toward social change, and consequently conspiracy. Each movement 
is acting on behalf of an advantaged social group (white, middle-class, middle-aged 
males), and each movement is attempting to return America to a time where the privilege 
and prestige of that advantaged went unchallenged.** Yet, all American far-right 
movements are not identical. For example, the Know-Nothings and the second-era Klan 
were tremendously anti-Catholic, while the JBS welcomed Catholic members. In 
addition, the Know-Nothings were consumed by religious nativism, and both religious 
and racial intolerance drove the Klan. On the other hand, the JBS was concerned with 


government expansion and Communism, and Welch knew that overt racial and religious 





* Sociologist Rory McVeigh (2009) defines a right-wing movement as a social movement that acts to 
preserve the advantaged position of its group members, often at the expense of other groups in society. 
Each of the movements described in Chapter | fits McVeigh’s characterization. 
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intolerance would damage the movement (Broyles, 1964). Each movement, however, 
practiced intolerance in defense of liberty. 

As I turn my attention back to the 1960s, the final section of Chapter 1 presents a 
preliminary test of the mechanisms driving sympathy for the Far Right. Throughout my 
introduction and chapter 1, I have emphasized the importance of traditional conservative 
principles, limited government and individual rights in the Far Right’s call for action. I 
have also questioned traditionally conservative intentions by suggesting that anxiety 
toward social change motivated the Far Right of the 1960s. Now, using a content analysis 
comparing the literature of the Far Right to the literature of mainstream conservatism, I 
test my initial claim. As I anticipate, I find that the literature of the Far Right is 


inconsistent with that of mainstream conservatism. 


Not Your Average Conservative: 
An Examination of the Literature of the Far Right 
At the beginning of this chapter, I argued that far-right movements are, at least in 
part, a reaction to rapid social change and progress. As individuals perceive a loss in their 
social prestige or cultural position, they become increasingly uncomfortable with a 
changing America. They then turn to the Far Right to quell their growing anxiety. The 
final section of chapter 1 offers a preliminary test of the mechanisms by which 
individuals sympathize with the Far Right. Thus far, I have outlined a theory that broadly 
explains the rise of far-right movements in America. However, I have yet to explain, in 
great detail, the mechanisms behind the rise of the Far Right of the 1960s. Similar to 


recent work on the Tea Party, I use a symbolic politics approach to understand the 
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sources of far-right sympathy. Parker and Barreto (2013) explain Barack Obama’s 
election as symbolic change in America, and I identify symbolic events of the 1960s, 
such as the rising threat of Communism and the Civil Rights movement, as threats to the 
Far Right’s understanding of the world. 

The following analysis takes the first step in testing why the Far Right and its 
sympathizers come to begrudge a changing society. Rooted in anxiety, sympathy for the 
Far Right stems from the perception that subversive forces are destroying America. 
Conspirators exist in any movement that attempts to upset the traditional ladder of social 
prestige, undermining social progress. For example, the Far Right accused racial 
minorities of working to divide the country in a grand Communist scheme aimed at world 
domination (Lipset & Raab, 1970). Again, I argue that these unsettling attitudes are only 
part of a larger story describing the Far Right, albeit a major part. Next, I revisit the 
alternative explanations for far-right sympathy in the 1960s. To make my argument clear, 
I pay particular attention to the possibility that far-right sympathizers truly are ordinary 
conservatives. After a brief discussion of traditional and reactionary conservatism, I turn 
to my content analysis. By examining the literature of movement elites, I am able to 


assess the extent to which traditionally conservative values concerned the Far Right. 


The Far Right as Traditional Conservatives 
As mentioned previously, there are a number of explanations for why an 
individual might sympathize with the Far Right. Of the many explanations, traditional 
conservatism has gained the most scholarly traction (Parker & Barreto, 2013). An 


incessant need to limit, or altogether prevent government intervention into one’s own life 
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describes much of conservative politics, and in turn, is a description often applied to the 
Far Right. Traditional conservatism is used to justify the arguments of the Far Right on 
issues that define the 1960s. In his rich examination of Southern suburban politics in the 
mid-twentieth century, Matthew Lassiter (2006) argues that a “color-blind” ideology 
based on strict market forces and individual meritocracy defined white resistance to 
school integration. Similarly, western libertarianism characterizes the Far Right in Lisa 
McGirr’s (2001) work on Orange County, California. These interpretations put traditional 
conservatives at the center of the Far Right movement in the 1960s. 

If accounts of right wing politics in the 1960s use traditional conservatism to 
explain issue and policy stances, where does my interpretation of the Far Right as a 
reactionary movement fit? To begin, reactionary conservative movements are not void of 
traditionally conservative elements. Traditional conservatism reflects a commitment to “a 
discriminating defense of the social order against change and reform (Rossiter, 1955, pp. 
12). Showing the utmost respect for the past, traditional conservatism tends to defend the 
institutions and values of the West. Following WWII, traditional conservative Christian 
ethic (rooted in community) and Protestant morality came into tension with a new 
conservatism concerned with individualism, materialism and the free market. The latter 
of the two, termed laissez-faire conservatism, outpaced its dated counterpart. 

The post-war conservatism that followed rested in the belief that, “free, happy, 
effective government recognized the true nature of man and society and interfered as 
little as possible with the quest for success” (Rossiter, 1955, pp. 132). Having recognized 
that popular government is here to stay, laissez-faire conservatives accepted the advance 


of democracy, and instead worked to control government as it stands. In doing so, post- 
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war conservatism embraced three pillars: a preoccupation with individual freedom and 
government deregulation, an acceptance of foreign policy as a necessary evil so long as 
national security is a priority, and an emphasis on traditionalism, community and family 
values (Rossiter, 1955). 

Comparatively, reactionary conservatives also embrace and champion 
individualism, materialism and the free market, but remain on the fringe of traditional 
conservatism because of their attitudes toward social change. Like traditional 
conservatives, reactionary conservatives are wary about social change and progress. 
However, the uneasiness of the Far Right manifests as anxiety toward even slight social 
progress as they look to the past for comfort and security. Moreover, unique to 
reactionary conservatism is the feeling of dispossession and a will to do anything to take 
back America and preserve a specific way of life (Hofstadter, 1964, pp. 23). Constantly 
looking toward the past as a period of prosperity and comfort, reactionary conservatives 
will go to great lengths to regain that security. 

Traditional conservatives, on the other hand, fear revolutionary change, but 
realize that incremental change is necessary to maintain stability recognizing that society 
is never static.” For traditional conservatives, properly guided change is a process of 


renewal.°° Reactionary conservatives sacrifice social bonds for individual autonomy, and 





35 Clinton Rossiter (1955) explains how recognizing that society is an ever-changing entity is a key point of 
traditional conservatism. Hofstadter and Lipset further distinguish the Far Right’s anxieties from those of 
traditional conservatives by emphasizing the Far Right’s reliance on conspiracy theories and immense 
paranoia. Finally, the work of Parker and Barreto (2013) on the Tea Party builds upon Hofstadter’ s 
realization that the Far Right is less concerned with the maintenance of stability, and is willing to go to any 
length to fend off threats to their well-established way of life, even if it means inciting conspiracies that run 
counter to societal stability. 
°° The work of Russel Kirk expresses a similar sentiment, and Kirk relies upon Edmund Burke to express 
the relationship between conservatism and change. Kirk understands that Burkean change is a slow process 
that simply adjusts the order of things, and individuals must allow the “natural processes to take their 
course while cooling the heels of those infatuated with instant reform” (Kirk, 1985, pg. 45). 
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avoid change at all costs. They prioritize the individual, even at the peril of time-tested 
institutions necessary to conserve stability and order (Parker & Barreto, 2013). The Far 
Right’s indictments against political authorities, sitting presidents and time-tested 
political institutions (such as the Supreme Court) go against traditional conservative 
notions of maintaining stability. Moreover, grand conspiracy theories provide a reason to 
attack anyone who fails to share their vision of America.” 

In summary, although reactionary conservatism shares some of the ideals that 
traditional conservatives value, reactionary conservatives will stop at nothing to resist 
social change. In their attempts to return America to a time when its past traditions went 
unchallenged, reactionary conservatives portray the agents working toward social change 
as subversive traitors destroying the country. In order to further examine the relationship 
between social change, conspiracy and the Far Right, I examine the periodicals of the far- 


right movement in the 1960s. 


Interpretive Frames and Far Right Opinion Leaders 
In light of the (brief) definition of traditional conservatism provided above, a case 
for or against the Far Right of the 1960s can be made. To start, civil rights legislation did 
represent an extension of federal power, and Communism was a looming threat to 
national security. However, the Far Right perceived the Civil Rights movement as 
subversion and race riots as intent on dividing America. Additionally, Communist spies 


had infiltrated American institutions, such as the Office of the Presidency, Congress and 





37 Hofstadter (1964) argues that the Far Right’s conspiracy theories are grand because they tend to perfectly 
explain historical events, and are made up of conspiracy theories that encompass the whole course or the 
main course of history. 
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the Supreme Court. Was the Far Right working to conserve what’s “good” about 
American social and political life, or was the Far Right trying to preserve their social 
prestige, fighting against social change and progress that threatened their lifestyle and 
worldview? To answer these questions, I turn to an analysis comparing the content of the 
American Opinion to content from the National Review. 

The American Opinion, the JBS’s primary national newsletter, was edited and 
published by Robert Welch, the founder of the JBS. Bircher ideas circulated for years as 
the society and Welch himself published materials since the formation of the JBS in 
1958. The JBS had an estimated core of nine and a half million supporters in 1962, and 
this number failed to waver in the face of continuous criticism nationwide (Westin, 
1962). With such notoriety, due to both the strong internal organization of the JBS and 
Welch’s national reputation, it is fair to assume that sympathizers with the movement 
were at least familiar with the general themes contained in the movement’s literature. 

Therefore, an examination of the American Opinion allows for the identification 
of multiple interpretive frames that help movement sympathizers make sense of their 
political environment (Snow & Benford, 1992). Elite ideas, identified as frames promoted 
in the American Opinion, provide shortcuts to interpret a complicated world (Zald, 1996). 
In other words, as John Zaller (1992) suggests, elite frames are informational cues that 
influence public opinion and shape political action. I will examine all of the content from 
the American Opinion from 1960 through 1964, marking the heyday of the movement 
that backed Goldwater’s nomination. 

I compare the content from the American Opinion to content from the National 


Review, a conservative news magazine founded by William F. Buckley, Jr. In the early 
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1950s, the erupting Cold War spurred a young group of conservative intellectuals 
energized by anti-collectivism — among them was Buckley.** A former debate champion, 
Buckley had made a name for himself by criticizing his alma mater, Yale University, in 
multiple books for its “hostility towards capitalism” (Kersch, 2011, pg. 97). His 
frustration with his books’ lengthy publishing time led him to publish the National 
Review, which quickly became the lifeblood of conservative politics in America. The 
magazine became a crucial organism in American conservatism by “cultivating 
conservative intellectual talent” and “disseminating conservative political ideas” (Kersch, 
2011, pg. 98). 

By analyzing the National Review alongside the American Opinion, I am able to 
compare the prevalence of content frames in the JBS’s monthly newsletter to the content 
of what was, and still is, considered the mainstay for mainstream conservative thought.” 
If reactionary conservatism truly is the main driving force behind the Far Right, then the 
elite members of the movement should be preoccupied with conspiracy theories as their 
world changes in uncomfortable ways. In an attempt to reclaim an America of the past, 
movement elites will go to any length to undermine the new social changes taking place. 
If anxiety toward social change is, ultimately, absent from the movement, then alternative 
explanations (limited government, national security, racism, anti-communism) will 
overshadow theories of conspiracy. The above discussion leads to the following 


hypothesis: 





38 This conservative cohort also included Ayn Rand, Leo Strauss, Milton Friedman and Russel Kirk, among 
others. For a full description of the rise of conservative intellectualism following WWII, see Kersch (2011), 
“Ecumenicalism Through Constitutionalism: The Discursive Development of Constitutional Conservatism 
in National Review, 1955-1980.” Rossiter (1955) also offers a detailed analysis of post-war conservatism. 
* Recent work by Political Scientist Mark Smith (2007) on the emergence of the Republican Party squarely 
places the National Review at the center of mainstream conservative dialogue. 
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H1.1; The majority of the content in the American Opinion will be conspiratorial, 
whereas the content in the National Review will reflect traditional conservative 


themes, such as limiting government intervention. 


Content Frames and Examples 

In order to ascertain evidence to support the theory and test this hypothesis, I 
examined content from January 1960 through December 1964 in both the American 
Opinion and the National Review. These five years are important for a few reasons. First, 
by the early 1960s, the far-right movement, headed by the JBS, was in full motion. The 
masterful organization behind the JBS was a well-known force by 1961, and Welch’s 
salesmanship had made the group a rallying point for far-right organizations across the 
country (Westin, 1962). Second, the political influence of the JBS continued to expand, 
and the society saw its greatest political victory in the Republican nomination of 
Goldwater for president. Goldwater’s defeat in 1964 marked the decline of the JBS’s 
national presence. For these reasons, the period between 1960 and 1964 is crucial to my 
content analysis. 

I specify ten content frames to guide my analysis of both American Opinion and 
National Review (Please see the Chapter 1 Results in the Appendix for a detailed 
explanation of content theme selection, coding and sampling). I identified frames that 
reflect the many competing explanations for far-right sympathy in the 1960s.*° In order to 


capture traditional conservatism, I rely upon my description of post-war conservatism in 





40 I use thematic units to distinguish content on conceptual grounds. Although it can be difficult to reliably 
identify thematic units, they are useful for exhaustive coding schemes. Additionally, tests can increase the 
reliability of such units. The content analysis presented has an intercoder reliability of 0.82. For more on 
thematic units and reliability, see chapter 5 in Krippendorff (1980), Content Analysis: An Introduction to its 
Methodology. 
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my first three frames: limited government, foreign affairs and national security, and 
religion and morals. For instance, literature that reflected limited government criticized 
“the expansion of federal government.” The literature would even go as far as stating that 
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the expansion of the federal government is a threat to “personal freedom.” In any case, 


literature reflecting traditional conservatism characterized government as “big, bad — and 
steadily getting bigger and worse.”*” 

Content frames for ‘foreign policy’ and ‘national security’ as well as ‘religion and 
morals’ capture the remaining elements of post-war conservatism. ‘Foreign policy’ and 
‘national security’ content describes literature about international conflict and protecting 
America from both internal and external threats. The content within the frame ‘religion 
and morals’ is about attitudes toward right and wrong, and the overall importance of 
religion in America. Together, these three content frames account for post-war traditional 
conservatism in the literature. 

To compete with traditionally conservative explanations, I also use a content 
frame to capture “far-right conspiracy.’ Conspiracy is an indication of reactionary 
conservatism because the Far Right attempted to undermine social change through the 
identification of subversion. Even as traditional conservatives may be weary of social 
change, they still accept change as an organic process; incremental change is necessary to 
maintain order. Rapid change can quickly turn revolutionary, destroying the institutions 
that traditional conservatives covet. Unlike traditional conservatives, reactionary 
conservatives believe that social change of any kind is unacceptable. Reactionary 


conservatives are quick to identify agents of social change as subversives and traitors to 





National Review, April 9, 1963. 
“National Review, July 3, 1962. 
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protect the prestige of the dominant group. In sum, reactionary conservatives are alone in 
their belief that social change conceals subversion. 

To illustrate, the literature captures far-right conspiracy theories about many 
different types of social change in the 1960s. Communism received the full attention of 
the Far Right and was the centerpiece of the Far Right’s grand conspiracy. According to 
far-right conspiracy, Communist subversives were everywhere and had already 
compromised America’s most treasured institutions: 

Communist infiltration into our government, and the recruiting and 

planting of Communist traitors in spots of vital control in every important 

branch of our economic, political, and cultural life, has already gone far 

beyond the wildest guess of the average American citizen.” 

Dedicated “patriots” had already lost America to an intricately organized criminal 
conspiracy that could be divided into two parts: racketeers and traitors.“ 

Additional targets of the Far Right’s conspiracy were progressive social 
movements, with particular focus given to the Civil Rights movement. More specifically, 
the Civil Rights movement was nothing more than a race war and “an internal attack on 


the United States.”*° 


Furthermore, the Far Right connected progressive social movements 
to Communism and the grand conspiracy theory. For example, the Civil Rights 


movement was not acting alone; Communist subversives set out to divide, conquer and 


eventually destroy America. 





4 American Opinion, January 1960. 
4 American Opinion, October 1962. 
4 American Opinion, January 1963. 
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Along with the content frames described, I use four additional frames to capture 
the remaining explanations for far-right sympathy: ‘anti-Communism,’ ‘racism and 
discrimination,’ ‘personal criticism of political leaders and authorities,’ and ‘mistrust in 
government.’ Aside from the internal Communist conspiracy, literature also expressed a 
general distaste for Communism, often informing the readers of the dangers associated 
with Communist ideas. I identified content with bigoted or derogatory language as racist 
or discriminatory. 

Content containing personal attacks of specific political leaders, authorities and 
elites were coded as such, and I accounted for content expressing mistrust in government. 
Finally, content frames for ‘history and education’ as well as ‘patriotism’ capture the 
remaining literature. A good deal of literature retraced historical events or provided 
biographical information for political figures, and additional literature expressed pride in 
America and love for one’s country. 

When categorizing content, I coded both a primary theme and three sub-themes. 
Through the sub-themes, I can assess the prominence of certain content frames, and 
whether content frames are related to one another or appear together in the literature. 
Further, the sub-themes add depth to my examination because I can assess which sub- 
themes are most commonly associated with which main content themes. The following 
section presents my content analysis results, focusing on the main theme and secondary 


theme.“ 





“© Although interesting, the tertiary and quaternary content themes are not presented in detail for two 
reasons. First, not all of the content was extensive enough to allow for secondary and tertiary theme coding. 
Additionally, the reliability of such themes declines as the specific nature of the coding scheme increases. 
In other words, due to the limited content the secondary and tertiary themes rely upon, they are more 
subjective. 
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Conspiracy and Anti-Communism: The Literature Speaks for Itself 
To begin my discussion of elite far-right messaging, I present my findings of 
content frames in Figure 1.1. Figure 1.1 compares the frequency of content frames in the 


American Opinion to the National Review. 


Figure 1.1 Main Content Themes 
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As my prior suspicions suggest, the majority of the content in the American Opinion, 
almost 30 percent, is conspiratorial, compared to less than 10 percent of the content in the 
National Review. On the other hand, only 3 percent of the content in the American 
Opinion is about limited government, a standard conservative tenet, while limited 
government accounts for over 20 percent of the content in the National Review. 
Additionally, 26 percent of the content in the National Review is about foreign policy and 
national security, further confirming the periodical’s traditional conservative aims. With 


almost 6 percent of the content dedicated to religion and morals, over 50 percent of the 
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National Review reflects traditional post-war conservatism. Although close to 10 percent 
of the content suggests intolerance to Communism, less than 1 percent is conspiratorial. 

Contrary to the National Review, the content in the American Opinion is 
dominated by far-right conspiracy and anti-Communism. Overall, almost 30 percent of 
the American Opinion is conspiratorial, and 26 percent is intolerant to Communism. 
Comparatively, less than 4 percent of the American Opinion is concerned with limited 
government, and traditional conservative themes account for less than 20 percent of the 
total content. Only a small amount of racist or discriminatory content appears in both the 
American Opinion and National Review. This is not surprising, as both Welch and 
Buckley understood the damage that bigotry could do to their movements. The bulk of 
the remaining content in both the American Opinion and National Review consists of 
personal criticisms as well as historical and educational material. 

So far my analysis suggests that the dominant themes expressed in the literature 
of the Far Right differ from traditional conservatism. Coding for multiple sub-themes of 
content adds nuance to the initial trends observed. Figures 1.2 and 1.3 present the 
frequency of the secondary and tertiary content themes in American Opinion and 
National Review. As Figure 1.2 suggests, the trends observed in the main content themes 
continue to resonate throughout the literature. Although anti-Communism is a key sub- 
theme for both the American Opinion and National Review, the National Review falls 
short in the amount of conspiratorial content when moving beyond the main content 
theme. Moreover, traditional conservative frames remain absent from the American 
Opinion as secondary themes. On the other hand, traditional conservative frames 


comprise one-third of the secondary content themes in the National Review. 
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As suggested in Figure 1.3, I find similar trends in a deeper, more detailed 


examination. 
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Figure 1.3 illustrates that the literature of the American Opinion still separates 
itself from that of the National Review when it comes to conspiracy and traditional 
conservatism. Furthermore, the American Opinion shows signs of mistrust in the 
government when examining tertiary content themes while the National Review continues 
to commit 28 percent of its material to traditional conservatism. Even as my analysis 
progresses beyond main and secondary content themes, the American Opinion is still 
distinct from mainstream conservative thought. 

To summarize, my results suggest that the content in the American Opinion is 
consumed by far-right conspiracies and anti-Communist themes. The National Review, 
on the other hand, contains anti-Communist sentiments, but fails to embrace far-right 
conspiracy theories. Figure 1.4 offers a final presentation of the difference in content in 


the American Opinion and National Review. 


Figure 1.4. Far Right Conspiratorial Content by Theme-Type 
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Figure 1.4 shows the amount of conspiratorial content in the main content theme, the 
secondary content theme, and finally, the amount of conspiratorial content in any content 
theme for both the American Opinion and the National Review. The differences are 
striking as the gap between the American Opinion and National Review is a minimum of 
28-points. 

From here, additional analysis of the content of the American Opinion provides 
insight into the themes associated with subversion and far-right conspiracy. Far-right 
conspiracy theories and anti-Communism dominated the main content themes in the 
American Opinion, but is there a relationship between the two types of content? Figure 
1.5 suggests that themes of far-right conspiracy and anti-Communism in the American 
Opinion are related. As mentioned, conspiratorial content identifies subversives by 


linking individuals and groups to an international Communist plot to control the world. 


Figure 1.5. Secondary Themes of Content by Main Themes 
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Figure 1.5 exemplifies the association between the main content theme of far-right 
conspiracy and the secondary content theme of anti-Communism. To the point, a 
secondary content theme of anti-Communism accompanies a main theme of far-right 
conspiracy 63 percent of the time. 

Finally, the targets of the far-right conspiracy theories are on full display 
throughout the literature in American Opinion. Figure 1.6 presents the frequency of far- 
right conspiratorial content as a main content theme from 1960 through 1964.*’ Turning 
to the content itself, I can examine what the American Opinion was reacting to by 
analyzing the months in which conspiratorial content was most frequent. According to 
Figure 1.1, far-right conspiracy accounted for close to 30 percent of the content in 
American Opinion; however, certain months throughout the five-year analysis were more 
conspiracy-laden than others. A brief analysis of the conspiratorial content in the month’s 
overwhelmed by far-right conspiracy shows that the Far Right was reacting to historical 


events perceived as endangering America. 





“7 Although a monthly magazine, the American Opinion was produced eleven months out of the year. 
Additionally, the summer months were often combined into one large issue. To account for missing and 
combined issues, the months of July, August and September were combined for the analysis presented in 
Figure 1.6. Please see the Chapter | Results in the Appendix for a detailed explanation. 
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Figure 1.6. Far Right Conspiratorial Content in American Opinion by Month (1960-1964) 
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In a follow-up to the American Opinion’ s initial “Communist Scoreboard” 
published in 1958, the 1960 edition offered a composite socialist scoreboard for over 100 
countries. The content in the American Opinion from the summer of 1960 (one issue 
contained the months July through September) solely focused on socialist control across 
the world.*® According to the scoreboard, the recent election of President John F. 
Kennedy was pushing America towards socialism, and the U.S. was now 40-60 percent 
socialist compared to 20-40 percent socialist in 1958." 

In July 1961 the American Opinion was reacting to the May 30" assassination of 
the president of the Dominican Republic, General Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, a staunch critic of Communism. The content accused the American “liberal” 
media of engaging in a plot to paint Trujillo as a warmonger and criminal, again falling 
into the International Communist Conspiracy.” Further updating his readers on the 
condition of America, Welch wrote, “Today the process has gone so far that not only our 
Federal Government but some of our state governments are to a disturbing extent 
controlled by Communist sympathizers.””! 

As the Civil Rights movement gained momentum and national attention in 1963, I 
again find the American Opinion reacting. The November 1963 issue of American 
Opinion focused on Civil Rights in the wake of the March of Washington (August, 1963), 


Freedom Marches in New Orleans (September, 1963) and the Freedom Ballot Movement 





48 Once removing administrative and informational content, far-right conspiratorial content accounted for 
100 percent of the content in the American Opinion from July to September of 1960. Please see the Chapter 
1 Results in the Appendix for the full content analysis. 
*” American Opinion, July-September 1960. 
°° American Opinion, July 1961. 
>! American Opinion July 1961, pg. 15. 
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in Mississippi (October, 1963), among other events.” The issue included a piece critical 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. entitled, “King of Slick,” and other content arguing that 
bigotry is nothing more than “devotion to a belief or opinion.” 

Lastly, the March 1964 issue of American Opinion was reacting to the Warren 
Commission finding no connection between Kennedy’s assassin, Lee Harvey Oswald, 
and Communism. The content, published in the midst of Jack Ruby’s murder trial for 
killing Oswald (Ruby was sentenced to death on March 14", 1964), included pieces 
entitled, “Marksmanship in Dallas” and “The Assassination Story.” Both pieces 
condemned the Warren Commission for disregarding Oswald’ s Communist ties, and 
accused the government of an attempted cover-up to further the International Communist 
plot to control the world.” 

The evidence from my content analysis demonstrates that far-right literature was 
conspiratorial in the early 1960s. Moreover, the literature of Far Right was consistently 
reacting to events of social change perceived as dangerous to America. Unlike the content 
in the National Review, the content in the American Opinion suggests a movement 
concerned with defending America from Communist subversives and conspirators set on 
destroying the country. Even as some scholars may express concern about my reliance on 
conspiracy theories to identify the divergence of the Far Right, conspiracy still remains 


inconsistent with traditional conservatism. 





°? For an in-depth telling of the Civil Rights movement in 1963, see Harvard Sitkoff (1981), The Struggle 
for Black Equality, Chapters 4 and 5. 
°° American Opinion, November 1963. Quoted text is found on pg. 14. 
`% American Opinion, March 1964. 
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Concluding Thoughts 

In Chapter 1, I aimed to complete three objectives. First, I introduced a theory as 
to why individuals sympathize with the Far Right in the 1960s. Contradictory to 
traditional conservative claims, I argued that individuals sympathized with the Far Right 
of the 1960s because they felt that their country was slipping away -- that dramatic social 
change was threatening to displace their position atop the social ladder. The Far Right of 
the 1960s was reacting to uncomfortable social change that took the form of escalating 
Cold War pressure, the Civil Rights movement and international freedom movements 
across the globe. The changing world failed to match the perceived social reality that far- 
right sympathizers had grown to know and love. Anxious about confronting a new 
reality, individuals turn to the Far Right for solace and comfort. 

Second, I place the Far Right of the 1960s in its appropriate historical context and 
I identify anxiety toward social change as a powerful mechanism driving far-right 
sympathy. While focusing on conspiracy, I suggest that the Far Right of the 1960s fits 
into a larger historical timeline of far-right movements reacting to uncomfortable social 
change. Each of the far-right movements I explore relies upon similar rhetoric and 
attracts sympathizers to a grand conspiracy declaring that America is under attack. By 
applying the same theoretical framework to the Know Nothing movement, the second-era 
Ku Klux Klan movement, and the New Right and Tea Party movement, I am able to 
confidently move forward with my analysis of the Far Right in the 1960s. 

Lastly, I examined the elite messaging of the 1960s by analyzing content in the 
National Review and American Opinion. My content analysis serves as a preliminary test 


of the theoretical framework. Considerable differences separate the American Opinion 
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from the National Review. I found the literature of the Far Right filled with conspiracy 
theories and preoccupied with identifying communist subversives. The literature in the 
American Opinion fervently undermined social change and consistently reacted to events 
perceived as destroying America. 

My preliminary analysis supports my initial claims. However, I must remain 
cautious in making definitive conclusions from my Chapter 1 analysis for a number of 
reasons. First, even though scholarship suggests that elite rhetoric influences how masses 
of people form their opinions and decide how to behave, I have yet to test if this is the 
case for the Far Right in the 1960s. In other words, are the messages of far-right elites 
actually influencing the attitudes and behaviors of movement sympathizers? 

In addition, there are a number of other factors that might explain far-right 
sympathy that I have yet to take into account. My content analysis suggests that 
traditional conservative issues are anything but a main concern of the Far Right; still, 
there are other factors, such as sociodemographic characteristics and partisanship that I 
have yet to test. In order to draw confident conclusions about the relationship between 
anxiety toward social change and sympathy for the Far Right of the 1960s, I must 
consider a number of alternative explanations. As I have stated, I expect the story behind 
far-right sympathy to be a complicated one, and a rigorous analysis may find that anxiety 
toward social change is not as important as my initial results suggest. I turn to Chapter 2 


to address these concerns. 
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Chapter 2 


ANXIETY, RACISM OR ANTI-COMMUNISM: UNDERSTANDING SUPPORT 
FOR THE FAR RIGHT MOVEMENT OF THE 1960s 


“Now, my fellow Americans, the tide has been running against freedom. Our people have 
followed false prophets. We must, and we shall, return to proven ways - not because they 
are old, but because they are true. We must, and we shall, set the tide running again in the 
cause of freedom. And this party, with its every action, every word, every breath, and 
every heartbeat, has but a single resolve, and that is freedom - freedom made orderly for 
this nation by our constitutional government; freedom under a government limited by 
laws of nature and of nature's God; freedom - balanced so that liberty lacking order will 
not become the slavery of the prison cell; balanced so that liberty lacking order will not 
become the license of the mob and of the jungle.” 


- Barry Goldwater, 1964 RNC Presidential Nomination Acceptance Speech 


In Chapter 1 I introduced reactionary conservatism as the appropriate framework 
to understand sympathy for the Far Right movement of the early 1960s. I also detailed 
multiple accounts using reactionary conservatism to explain sympathy for Far Right 
movements spanning American history, from the Know Nothings to the Tea Party today. 
In doing so, I argue that sympathizers with the Far Right in the 1960s were unlike 
traditional conservatives, and instead were reactionaries consumed by anxiety and 
conspiracy. Furthermore, my initial examination of the literature of the Far Right 
confirms my claims, and suggests that the 1960s Far Right movement elite were anything 
but traditional conservatives. 

However, my analysis tells us little about mass sympathy for the Far Right of the 
1960s, and has yet to examine other possible explanations for far-right sympathy aside 
from anxiety toward social change. The literature on the Far Right offers some clues as to 
other possible explanations for far-right sympathy. For example, historical accounts of 
the Far Right in the 1960s by Matthew Lassiter (2006) and Lisa McGirr (2001) suggest 


that the movement was made up of older, wealthier, educated Americans, echoing the 
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earlier work of James McEvoy (1972) that relied upon survey data from 1964. Others 
suggest that ideological and social psychological factors are important in understanding 
the 1960s movement, namely political ideology and intolerance. Work by Alan Elms 
(1969) and Ira Rohter (1969) find evidence suggesting a strong association between both 
conservatism and intolerance with far-right attachment in the 1960s. 

Despite the work on the Far Right in the 1960s, it fails to match the empirical 
rigor of recent work on sympathy for the Tea Party that evaluates the relative strength of 
different competing explanations.’ My examination is the first to use rigorous 
methodological tests, such as multiple regression analysis, to examine the 1960s Far 
Right.” On the other hand, recent work on the Tea Party fails to test the sources of 
support for Far Right movements that materialized and are void of President Obama, at 
whom much of the Tea Party’s discontent is directed. My work aligns with contemporary 
examinations by focusing on movement sympathizers instead of members and activists. 
In sum, my examination is uniquely positioned to utilize refinements in methods and 
approach to offer a broader yet nuanced assessment of far-right sympathy in the 1960s. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to answer the following research questions: 
Who were the supporters of the Far Right in the 1960s and why did they sympathize with 
the movement? When accused of extremism, Far Right leaders of the 1960s championed 
traditional conservatism as the source of their support. Conversely, detractors argued that 
the movement consisted of intolerant Americans and individuals reluctant to accept the 


historical changes taking place, such as the Civil Rights movement. In this chapter, I 





' See Parker and Barreto’s (2013) exhaustive book on the Tea Party, Change They Can’t Believe In. 

* Although regression analysis is not part of the analysis in his book, McEvoy (1972) does include 
regression coefficients in the Appendix (pp. 142-143). However, McEvoy’s models only predict support for 
George Wallace, so my project remains the first and only to use multiple regression techniques to examine 
the Far Right movement behind Barry Goldwater in 1964. 
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examine the sources of sympathy for the Far Right, and, although my earlier results show 
that the cues imbedded in Far Right elite discourse were different from mainstream 
conservative thought, I consider the possibility that many different explanations may be 
working simultaneously. 

Before I explore the sources of far-right sympathy in the 1960s, I first describe the 
characteristics of those sympathetic to the movement. I then examine the extent to which 
anxiety toward social change, such as the Civil Rights movement and the rise of 
Communism, explain sympathy beyond other explanations such as intolerance, 
sociodemographic factors and politics. Altogether, I find that Far Right sympathizers tend 
to be socially and economically privileged (white, educated, upper-middle class men), 
and are driven to sympathize with the Far Right for reasons including intolerance and 
political ideology. Yet, above all, I find evidence supporting the original claim I made in 
Chapter 1, that anxiety toward social change is associated with sympathy for the Far 


Right movement of the 1960s above and beyond other explanations. 


Exploring Movement Sympathy as Reactionary Conservatism 
Preceding my examination of far-right sympathy is a brief discussion of how I 
identify movement sympathizers, and subsequently who actually sympathized with the 
Far Right in the 1960s. In Chapter 1 I explained in detail what it meant to support the Far 
Right in the 1960s, and highlighted similarities between far-right sympathy in the 1960s 
and other Far Right movements, such as the Know-Nothings, the second-era Ku Klux 
Klan, the New Right and the Tea Party. Just as the Far Right in the 1960s condemned 


Communism, the Civil Rights movement and freedom movements abroad aimed to 
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maintain their way of life, the Know-Nothings railed against new Catholic immigrants, 
the Klan propagated bigotry and hatred toward blacks, Catholics and Jews, and the New 
Right vehemently opposed women’s rights and homosexuality (Lipset & Raab, 1970; 
Conover and Gray, 1983). Today, the Tea Party is the leading voice against President 
Obama and his “Socialist” agenda, immigration and gay and lesbian rights (Parker & 
Barreto, 2013). 

Additionally, my content analysis exposed stark differences between the Far 
Right and mainstream conservatism, at least in terms of their elite dialogue and literature. 
I found Far Right elite messages were full of anxiety, marked by the overwhelming 
presence of conspiracy atypical of traditional conservatism, rather than tenets such as a 
belief in small government and economic individualism. Furthermore, the anxiety of the 
Far Right elite was distinct from overt racism, although an undertone of racial intolerance 
was common throughout. As we again place the Far Right movement of the 1960s into a 
larger timeline, my content analysis serves as a useful reminder of the commonalities 
between Far Right movements throughout American history. Each of the movements was 
tremendously concerned with the subversion and destruction of the American way of life, 


and ultimately, the country that far-right sympathizers knew and loved. 


Goldwater for President: Shifting from Activists and Elites 
to Movement Sympathizers 
Thus far, the evidence suggests that the Far Right movement of the 1960s was 
about anxiety and conspiracy, and the movement fits into a timeline of Far Right 


movements that are far from traditionally conservative. The historical evidence and my 
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content analysis make a strong case; however, I now expand my argument by examining 
sympathy for the Far Right beyond movement elites, activists and members. My analysis 
expands our understanding of the 1960s Far Right because much of the scholarship on 
Far Right movements focuses on specific far-right organizations and their members; and, 
even though my content analysis captures Far Right elite messages directed at the masses, 
further analysis can capture the actual sentiments of movement sympathizers. 

I turn to the 1964 American National Election Study (ANES) to examine the 
depth of support for the 1960s Far Right. The use of this survey data aids my examination 
in two ways. First, I am able to explore the attitudes of Americans who are not intimately 
involved with the movement. I have argued that the influence of the Far Right in the 
1960s stretched beyond movement elites and activists, and the following analysis allows 
for me to examine the full extent of far-right sympathy. Additionally, examining survey 
data allows for a deeper exploration of who far-right sympathizers were in the 1960s. I 
am not only able to identify the socio- and political characteristics of far-right 
sympathizers, but I am also able to examine the influence of different, competing 
explanations for far-right sympathy. 

Before I begin my examination of the 1964 ANES, I first need to identify how I 
will measure anxiety toward social change and sympathy for the broader Far Right 
movement in 1964. In order to measure anxiety toward change and far-right sympathy, I 
identify two proxies in the survey data. The elite rhetoric of the John Birch Society (JBS) 
was central to my examination of content, and I found that unlike the content in the 
National Review, conspiracy overwhelmed the American Opinion. Just as I hypothesized, 


the Far Right’s anxiety toward social change manifested itself as grand conspiracy 
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theories used to undermine any and all social change. Moreover, agents of social change, 
such as civil rights leaders and political authorities, were accused of treason and labeled 
subversives aiming to destroy the country. Thus, Americans’ attitudes toward the JBS 
serve as an appropriate measure for anxiety toward social change and conspiracy. 

In addition, the rhetoric of the JBS serves as a decent pulse for other branches of 
the Far Right movement. Although the number of official due-paying members of the 
JBS varies from 20,000 to 80,000, the organization’s message reached far more 
Americans. By 1962, national surveys show JBS sympathizers between four and six 
million. The Far Right was conducting over 500 radio broadcasts each week and the 
JBS’s newsletter American Opinion’ s total circulation exceeded 500,000 copies each 
month (Rohter, 1969).’ The JBS even opened its own “Birch Bookstores” that served as 
local headquarters for meetings and distribution centers for flyers, films, rally tickets and 
bumper stickers (Epstein & Forster, 1966, pg. 213). 

Furthermore, other Far Right organizations were not only propagating the same 
rhetoric and messages as the JBS, they were also directing their members to the American 
Opinion. For example, the California Republican Assembly (CRA), an organization 
instrumental to the Far Right’s gains in Orange County and Los Angeles, constantly 
advertised articles from the American Opinion in their own local newsletter (McGirr, 
2001). Moreover, other regional right wing newspapers, such as the Register in the 


Midwest, Texas and California, thrust their support behind the JBS and its overarching 





3 Circulation records for the American Opinion are few and far between; however, Epstien and Forster 
(1966) note that circulation continued to grow throughout the early 1960s with an average press run of 
52,272 copies in 1966, an 18% increase from the year before. Additionally, Lisa McGirr (2001) details the 
dissemination of information through far-right knowledge networks in work on Orange County, California, 
describing copies of the American Opinion being passed around at book club meetings and social events. 
Furthermore, research suggests that readership, with the average readership being 4 or 5 readers per copy in 
circulation for many monthly magazines, and could be as high as 20 readers per copy. For more, see 
Michael Brown’s (1999) book, Effective Print Media Measurement: Audiences and More. 
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message.” If nothing more, by the early 1960s, the American Opinion had become the 
mouthpiece for both the JBS and the broader Far Right movement that it represented. 
Therefore, based on my content analysis and the wide-ranging reach of the American 
Opinion, attitudes toward the JBS serve as an appropriate proxy for anxiety toward social 
change and conspiracy. 

Next, I identify a proxy for far-right sympathy at a national level. In order to 
examine sympathy for the Far Right, I move beyond the JBS and other individual far- 
right organizations in the 1960s and rely upon support for Barry Goldwater for President 
in 1964 as my proxy for the national Far Right movement. My analysis extends the 
influence of the Far Right in the 1960s beyond the current scholarship by identifying 
individuals who voted for Barry Goldwater in 1964 as movement sympathizers. Barry 
Goldwater serves as appropriate proxy for far-right sympathy for a number of reasons. 
First, the John Birch Society was one of many far-right organizations in the 1960s, and 
JBS sentiments reached far more than members and activists. So, when the JBS identified 
Goldwater as the movement’s candidate, America was listening. 

From the beginning of his presidential campaign, Barry Goldwater became the 
face of the far-right movement because of his strict fiscal and social conservatism 
(whether he asked for it or not), and continued to represent what many considered 
extremism (Perlstein, 2001). A vigorous Republican campaign searching for a clear 


alternative to President John F. Kennedy had been underway for years before Barry 





* The California Republican Assembly (CRA) Enterprise was a newsletter established to highlight Orange 
County CRA activities and even directly linked itself to the American Opinion by carrying articles by 
contributors to the JBS periodical such as Tom Anderson. The owner and editor of the Register, 
commended the JBS for the battle they were waging against Communism, and proudly publicized readers 
who became new members of the Birch Society. Lisa McGirr (2001) describes the activism of the CRA in 
detail in Chapter 3 of Suburban Warriors. 
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Goldwater had formally considered running for President in 1964. Goldwater, then a 
Republican Senator from Arizona, flew onto the Republican radar because of his likely 
ability to carry the solidly Democratic South, and maybe even win California in a 
national election (Perlstein, 2001). 

By June of 1963, the student-centered far-right organization, Young Americans 
for Freedom (YAF), organized a “Draft Goldwater” campaign for the 1964 New 
Hampshire presidential primary. Shortly thereafter, the New Hampshire YAF announced 
a state Draft Goldwater committee that gained the national support of the John Birch 
Society at the Young Republican national convention later that month (Perlstein, 2001, 
pg. 215-16). Goldwater was now the candidate of the Far Right movement, and his name 
was trumpeted by Far Right leaders across the nation. 

The John Birch Society applauded Goldwater in the American Opinion, and by 
1964 the Far Right’s support for Goldwater was nationally recognized. The JBS treasured 
the opportunity to highlight the importance of the Far Right in Goldwater’s political 
viability and the possibility of a conservative takeover in America: 

The Goldwater movement seems to derive its growing strength not only 

from philosophical and economic conservatism but also from its alien 

fringes. Conservatives may rejoice about this political development 

because it may bring political victory, even the election of Barry 

Goldwater to the Presidency (American Opinion, September, 1964, pg. 

58). 

By 1964, the JBS had thrown themselves behind Goldwater for President, and anyone 


familiar with the group or their newsletter was aware of their allegiance. Even after his 
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defeat, the JBS praised Goldwater for his strength and conviction, leaving room for the 
possibility of another run for the White House in the future: 

By the Grace of God, this Republic has been raised up and, in times of 

peril, preserved by uncommon men. Let us hope that Americans remember 

that fact before, let us say 1984. If they do, they will then judge no man 

more worthy than Barry M. Goldwater of Arizona (American Opinion, 

December, 1964, pg. 97). 

While the Far Right was elevating Goldwater, both liberal and conservative 
political leaders were distancing themselves from JBS founder Robert Welch and Barry 
Goldwater. The American left was scared of a Goldwater nomination, and worked to 
convince America that “[Goldwater] would take various steps that actually would 


> Furthermore, even conservatives, such as William 


damage [liberals] or their interests. 
F. Buckley, the editor of the National Review, also feared a Goldwater nomination. 
Buckley believed that Goldwater’s ties to the Far Right would doom him in the general 
election (Perlstein, 2001). Buckley steamed at the possibility of a Republican nominee 
bending backwards to appease the Far Right, and even suggested that if Goldwater lost 
the nomination, “he might take up the assembled forces of the extreme right as his fascist 
army” (Perlstein, 2001, pg. 154). 

As the 1964 Republican National Conventions approached and conservatives 
realized that Goldwater may in fact become their nominee for President, Buckley agreed 


to focus the attacks in the National Review on Welch instead of the JBS supporters. 


(Much of this compromise was organized by Goldwater himself, who convinced Buckley 





> Lionel Lokos (1967) goes into great detail to expose the liberal smear campaign against Barry Goldwater 
in his book, Hysteria 1964. The quoted text is from a statement on Goldwater by New York Times reporter 
Tom Wicker and appears in Hysteria 1964, page 25. 
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to paint Welch as a “crazy extremist” but maintain that the John Birch Society itself was 
“full of fine, upstanding citizens working hard and well for the cause of Americanism” 
(Perlstein, 2001, pg. 156).) Still, it was clear that no matter how much Buckley tried to 
redirect his support toward Goldwater once he was the Republican nominee Goldwater 
remained the Far Right’s candidate. 

Additionally, whether or not Goldwater ultimately agreed with the anxious and 
conspiratorial perspective of the Far Right, he knew that he needed their unconditional 
support to achieve national political victory. Goldwater made constant appeals to the Far 
Right while on the campaign trail, and Goldwater’s campaign rhetoric suggests that his 
appeals went farther than simply “hunting where the ducks [were],” as he attested that, “a 
lot of people in my home town have been attracted to the [JBS], and I am impressed by 
the type of people in it. They are the kind we need in politics” (Perlstein, 2001, pg. 118). 
Moreover, to the chagrin of many conservatives hoping that Goldwater was simply 
pandering to the Far Right in order to secure the Republican nomination, Goldwater 
applauded his loyal far-right followers in his acceptance speech for the Republican 
Presidential Nomination on July 14", 1964: 

Anyone who joins us in sincerity we welcome. Those who do not care for 

our cause, we do not expect to enter our ranks in any case... And let our 

Republicanism, so focused and dedicated, not be made fuzzy and futile by 

unthinking and stupid labels. Let me remind you: Extremism in the defense 

of liberty is no vice!...Moderation in the pursuit of justice is no virtue. 

(McGirr, 2001, pg. 140). 


Goldwater’s defense of extremism at the 1964 Republican National Convention gave the 
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John Birch Society, and the Far Right movement as a whole, a new degree of respect. It 
was undeniable that the Far Right was now part of the national conversation, and Barry 
Goldwater had become the leader of a movement that was previously relegated to 
radicals and extremists (Epstein & Forster, 1966). 

I now turn to my analysis of support for the 1960s Far Right with clearly defined 
measures of anxiety toward social change and far-right sympathy. The John Birch 
Society’s preoccupation with conspiracy theories in their monthly newsletter suggests 
that the group was about anything but traditionally conservative values. Thus, I rely upon 
attitudes toward the JBS to understand an individual’s agreement with the primary 
message of the organization: subversive forces are attacking our way of life and 
ultimately the country we know and love. In order to extend my examination beyond the 
JBS and explore far-right sympathy at a national level, I rely upon individual level 
support for Barry Goldwater for President in 1964. By all accounts, Goldwater was 
adored by the Far Right and embraced their support. Goldwater was the face of the Far 
Right movement, and I rely upon support for Goldwater for President in 1964 to measure 
sympathy for the Far Right on a national scale. Now that I have identified my measures 
for anxiety toward social change and far-right sympathy, I offer the following hypothesis: 

H2.1: Anxiety toward social change (JBS) will explain far-right sympathy (voting 

for Goldwater) in 1964 after accounting for other political and sociodemographic 

factors. 

My examination of sympathy for the Far Right at the national level is advancing 
work on the Far Right in the 1960s in many ways. To start, most examinations of the 


1960s Far Right focus on members of a specific political organization, such as the JBS, 
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and I argue that formal membership in these organizations fails to capture the full 
magnitude of the Far Right’s influence. Moreover, even James McEvoy’s (1972) rather 
expansive examination the 1960s Far Right movement limits movement sympathizers to 
individuals who supported what he considered a more extreme Goldwater prior to his 
Republican Party nomination for President in 1964.° 

The ensuing analysis explores the many different factors that may drive sympathy 
for the Far Right in the 1960s, and the final section of this chapter pits the various 
possible explanations for far-right sympathy against my chief claim: that individuals 
sympathized with the Far Right in the 1960s because they felt anxious about the changes 
underway in America, and feared the destruction of their way of life and the country they 
loved. It may be the case that anxiety toward social change, and the conspiracy theories 
that derive from it, are unassociated with far-right sympathy once other explanations are 
considered. However, if I am correct, that anxiety toward social change will drive far- 
right sympathy beyond other factors, and the alternative explanations that I present will 


fail to explain sympathy for the Far Right in its entirety. 


Anxiety toward Change or Something Else? Understanding 
the Depth of Far-Right Sympathy 
Having defined my measure for anxiety toward change and conspiracy as support 


for the JBS, and my measure of far-right sympathy as voting for Barry Goldwater for 





° If McEvoy (1972) is correct in assuming Goldwater’s primary campaign is the most accurate measure of 
Far Right support, than expanding my analysis to Goldwater voters in the general election should actually 
reduce the likelihood of finding significant differences based on anxiety toward social change. On the other 
hand, significant differences when predicting a vote for Goldwater in the general election suggest that the 
anxiety of the Far Right was more expansive and powerful than even McEvoy thought. Moreover, my 
analysis might even be underestimating any effect of anxiety toward social change because of the 
limitations associated with my Goldwater proxy. 
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President in 1964, I now turn to the task of understanding who far-right sympathizers 
were and the depth of their support. Literature suggests that far-right sympathizers 
represent a privileged class in American society: older, white, upper-middle class men. 
But the question remains of whether these sociodemographic characteristics in and of 
themselves can explain attachment to the Far Right movement in the 1960s. Furthermore, 
other explanations beyond sociodemographics must also be considered. Can far-right 
sympathy in the 1960s be explained by political considerations, such as ideology or 
partisan attachment; alternatively, perhaps intolerance, such as racism and anti- 
Communism are the driving factors? The following explores who individuals were that 
sympathized with the 1960s Far Right by presenting multiple explanations for far-right 


sympathy. 


Social and Political Explanations or Far-Right Sympathy in the 1960s 

Before I begin my empirical assessment of far-right sympathy, it is important to 
briefly discuss some of the sociodemographic and political factors that might cause a 
person to sympathize with the Far Right. Scholars have gone to great lengths to 
distinguish anxieties about economic status from social anxieties, but an individual’s 
economic position remains an important factor worthy of examination.’ In other words, it 
is entirely possible that someone would support the Far Right because they were 
unsatisfied with their economic standing. Work on the contemporary Far Right suggests 


that middle and upper class Americans are the most avid supporters, but is this the case 





7 See Gusfield (1963), Bell (1962, 1963) and Hofstadter (1963) for an elaboration of the differences 
between status anxieties and economic anxieties. Hofstadter goes as far as claiming that “cultural politics” 
may be a necessary supplementation for “status politics,” as issues of culture, faith, morality and freedom 
are all worth fighting over in American political life (pp. 82-83). Hixon, Jr. (1992) does an exceptional job 
of summarizing the debate in his book, Search for the American Right Wing. 
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for the far-right movement in the 1960s? Further, what role do different measures of 
economic standing, such as income, education and homeownership play, if any? 

In addition, race and gender are important to my analysis. If, as scholars suggest, 
the Far Right in the 1960s is dominated by white men, are issues of white male identity 
driving attachment to the movement?" Similarly, scholarship suggests that supporters of 
Far Right movements are older as well. Could age be the defining mechanism of 
movement sympathy as middle-aged and older Americans become less comfortable with 
change when they settle into their lives? 

Also, religiosity and region play important roles in understanding the Far Right, 
especially in the 1960s. Goldwater’s appeal to Southern Democrats is undeniable, and 
much of the Far Right’s national political success is attributed to support from the South 
(Kabaservice, 2012). Moreover, the Far Right is often described as largely comprised of 
religious zealots, and religious leaders who found their way into the ranks of the Far 
Right movement in the 1960s (McGirr, 2001). In addition, the Manichean approach to 
conflict (the simplification to a battle of good versus evil) that often characterizes 
evangelical Protestantism is in line with the super-patriotism of the Far Right (Dochuk, 
2011; Hofstadter, 1964; Parker & Barreto, 2013). So, could region or religiosity 


overshadow other factors in explaining far-right sympathy? 


Simply a Group of Disaffected Conservatives ? 


On the other hand, many different political factors may also influence support for 





* Parker and Barreto’s (2013) work on the Far Right suggests that the white male domination of the Tea 
Party is characteristic of other, past far-right movements. McEvoy’s (1972) and Hixon, Jr.’s (1992) work 
on the Far Right in the 1960s also shows a movement dominated by older, white men; and, although 
empirical work on earlier Far Right movements is limited, historical accounts by Lipset and Raab (1970) 
suggests that the Far Right is most accurately defined by older white men. 
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the Far Right. To start, we must consider the influence of politics and ideology.’ Similar 
to the Tea Party’s arguments against government expansion, such as in health care, the 
Far Right in the 1960s maintained that much of their resentment toward the Civil Rights 
movement was due to their beliefs in the maintenance of small government. 

Similarly, conservative ideology is fundamentally about tradition and stability 
guaranteed through long-standing American institutions, so changes in American society 
may simply disagree with conservative principles. '! Furthermore, Angus Campbell 
(1960) and his co-authors place partisan identity at the center of political preferences and 
vote choice in The American Voter. In other words, might individuals support the Far 
Right merely because it was a conservative movement under the Republican Party brand? 

In addition to ideology and partisan identity, political trust and political 
knowledge must also be considered. Scholarship suggests that individuals who mistrust 
their government feel as though their political representatives are disconnected from 
them, ignoring them or lying to them, and can lead to people searching for a new political 
movement for comfort (Finifter, 1970; Miller, 1974; Citrin & Muste, 1999). Could 


mistrust of the current political regime, namely Lyndon B. Johnson and progressive 





? Since contemporary measures of self-identified liberal and conservative identities were not available in 
ANES data until 1966, I needed to create a proxy to measure conservatism. Drawing from conservative 
thinkers, such as John Kekes’ (1998) work, A Case for Conservatism, which suggest that conservatism is at 
once a moral and emotional bond between individuals that forms part of their identity (pg. 108), I created 
an index for conservatism that combines attitudinal measures of conservatives, farmers, the military, 
Southerners and big business. According to Kekes, in order to evaluate morality, conservatives form 
emotional attachment to objects that inform their moral sensibility. It is through their evaluation of certain 
objects in society that they can assess whether or not society is “morally healthy” (Kekes, 1998, pg. 107). 
Moreover, the work of Conover and Feldman (1981) suggests that individual evaluations of conservatives 
are based on symbols — groups, ideas, and even policies. Thus, individuals will consider themselves 
conservative due to their perceived closeness with other conservative symbols, such as the NRA, churches 
and business leaders. This scale is explained in detail in the Appendix to the dissertation. 

1 Parker and Barreto (2013) explain that the Tea Party claims issues of limited government are at their 
philosophical core, and Matthew Lassiter’s (2006) work on right wing resistant to school integration rely 
upon the same logic. 

'' The work of Clinton Rossiter (1955) outlines American conservatism in great detail. 
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Democrats, explain support for the Far Right in the 1960s? Political knowledge is also 
important to our understanding of sympathy for the Far Right. It is possible that far-right 
sympathizers fail to understand the anxiety and conspiracy central to the movement in the 
1960s, and they were sympathizing with a movement they failed to fully understand. Put 
another way, are individuals sympathizing with the Far Right ignorant of politics and 
simply lacking an understanding of the politics or ideology of the movement 


communicated by movement elites and activists? 


Intolerance and Anti-Communism 

Finally, the association of racism and anti-Communism with far-right sympathy in 
the 1960s must also be considered. To begin, the Far Right of the 1960s rose to 
prominence on the heels of McCarthyism, arguably one of the most outspoken anti- 
Communist movements in American history. The 1950s witnessed massive support for 
anti-Communist McCarthyism, and although the phenomenon is consistently 
characterized as a tendency and not a movement, scholars suggest that McCarthy 
supporters translated their anti-Communist nativism into the far-right organizations of the 
1960s, such as the JBS (Schlesinger, 1969; Lipset & Raab, 1970, McEvoy, 1972).'” 
Therefore, could sympathy for the Far Right in the 1960s be nothing more than organized 
McCarthyism? 

In addition, the 1950s experienced groundbreaking moments in the fight for civil 
rights and racial equality. In 1954, the Supreme Court decided that separate but equal 


schools are inherently unequal in the Brown v. Board of Education decision, and 1955 





' Lipset and Raab (1970) explain that although McCarthy was “widely approved,” he symbolized a 
sentiment in America and not an actual, organized movement. In fact, they highlight that an opportunity to 
join a movement was never even provided (pg. 289). 
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saw the Montgomery Bus Boycott in Alabama gain national attention. In 1957, Alabama 
Governor Orval Faubus blocked the entry of nine African American students to Little 
Rock High School, and Congress passed the Civil Rights Act of 1957, which created the 
Civil Rights Commission and authorized the Justice Department to investigate cases of 
voter obstruction in the South.!? By 1960, a “liberal consensus” described much of 
American politics, and the issue of civil rights was at the top of the nation’s political 
agenda (Kabaservice, 2012). 

Considering the racial tension sweeping the nation at the time, it comes as no 
surprise that scholarship has explored the association between far-right support in the 
1960s and racial intolerance. Work by James McEvoy (1972) suggests that supporters of 
the Far Right in the 1960s are uniquely opposed to integration and the Civil Rights 
movement, and Lipset and Raab (1970) find that support for the JBS was associated with 
support for the Ku Klux Klan in 1965 and also question whether or not the Far Right in 
the 1960s originated from the same racism and outspoken bigotry that characterized the 
movement behind George Wallace in 1968.1 Therefore, I also consider the role of racial 
intolerance in understanding sympathy for the Far Right. 

Up to this point, I have highlighted numerous factors that may be associated with 
sympathy for the Far Right in the 1960s. These factors include sociodemographics, 
politics and intolerance. Since each factor also serves as competition to my claim that 


anxiety toward social change drives far-right sympathy, the remainder of this chapter 





'S For a detailed description of the Civil Rights movement throughout the 1950s see, Sitkoff (1981), among 
many others. 

14 In his analysis, McEvoy defines supporters of the Far Right as individuals who supported Goldwater 
prior to his presidential nomination; however, McEvoy’s results suggest that the differences in opinion 
persist among those who also supported Goldwater for President when compared to other Americans. 
Failing to include these respondents as far-right sympathizers is a major limitation of McEvoy’s work, 
along with the limited bivariate analysis in which he is unable to take into account other factors that might 
explain the relationship between Far Right support and intolerance. 
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takes on the various explanations for far-right sympathy in detail. The evidence from my 
content analysis supports my chief claim: that the Far Right is far from traditionally 
conservative, and stems from anxiety about social change that manifests as conspiracy 
theories. Still, it may be the case that other sociodemographic or political factors account 
for far-right sympathy instead of anxiety toward social change. However, if I am correct, 
anxiety toward social change will drive far-right sympathy, even after considering other 
explanations. I now turn to the 1964 American National Election Study (ANES) to 


complete my examination. 


A Look at the Data: Far-Right Sympathy in 1964 

In June of 1964, Barry Goldwater was announced as the Republican Presidential 
Candidate after pulling off an incredible victory in the California Republican Primary. 
Although backed by the Far Right and a strong showing in the South, Goldwater’ s 
showing in the 1964 Presidential Election was less than ideal. Winning 38.5% of the 
popular vote and only 52 votes in the Electoral College, Goldwater lost in humiliating 
fashion." However, his election was a victory for the Far Right movement that had 
showed their strength by putting one of their own on the Presidential ballot and 
commandeering the Republican Party. As I explore the depth of support for the Far Right, 
I rely upon Goldwater as a symbol of sympathy for the Far Right movement because of 
his importance to the Far Right movement as a national figure. 

In the 1964 ANES survey, Goldwater voters accounted for less of the sample than 
the 38.5 percent of the nation that voted for him. According to Table 2.1, 22 percent of 


Americans voted for Goldwater in 1964, representing far-right sympathizers in my study. 





'S See, The National Election of 1964 (Cummings, 1966), for a detailed examination of the 1964 election. 
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Table 2.1. Voting for Barry Goldwater for President in 1964 





Vote for Goldwater No Vote for Goldwater Total N 
(All Respondents) 22% (326) 78% (1,163) 1,489 





Below, Figure 2.1 presents the sociodemographic and political characteristics of far-right 
sympathizers, and the association between intolerance and anti-Communism with far- 
right sympathy. Of all the factors associated with far-right sympathy, a few stand out 
more than others. To start, anxiety toward social change is significantly associated with 
far-right sympathy. (Respondents considered anxious about social change are those who 
rated the JBS at 50 or higher on a 100-point scale, with 100 equal to very warm feelings 
toward the organization.) Specifically, 64 percent of respondents who felt anxious toward 
social change also sympathized with the Far Right, compared to only 20 percent of 
individuals who failed to express similar anxiety — a difference of 44 percentage points. 
In addition, 50 percent of individuals who felt that government was too powerful 
also sympathized with the Far Right, compared to only 11 percent of those who 
considered the government’s size acceptable. Finally, 60 percent of Republicans 
identified as far-right sympathizers, compared with only ten percent of individuals who 
identify as either Democrats or Independents. My results suggest that individuals who 
sympathized with the Far Right in 1964 were not only anxious of social change, but also 
racially intolerant, anti-Communist, Republican and believed that the government needed 


to be limited. 





'© Although my results suggest that there is a difference between Goldwater voters and other Americans 
when it comes to anxiety toward social change, I would ideally want more than 64 percent of individuals 
anxious about social change to have voted for Goldwater. On the one hand, this speaks to the limitations of 
the proxy. However, by identifying anxious respondents as individuals who rated the JBS as 50 or greater 
on a scale of 0-100, I am actually presenting a conservative estimate. I do this to maintain a useful number 
of individuals in each category. If I were to identify anxious individuals as those who rated the JBS as 80 or 
higher on the same scale, close to 70 percent of anxious individuals voted for Goldwater. 
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Figure 2.1. Sociodemographic and Political Characteristics, by Far-Right Sympathy 
(Voting for Goldwater in 1964) 


® Goldwater Voter (N=326) Non-Goldwater Voter (N=1,163) 


Yes No 


High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low Yes No Yes No Yes No 


Anxiety/Conspiracy (JBS)* Racism (KKK)* Pro-Communism* Political Trust® Political Knowledge* Support Limited Govt” Republican* indép/Other Conservative* 


Yes No Yes No Yes No 


Living in South Married Education (Some college Ederly (65+)* Home Owner* Female White* Middle/Upper Class Attend Church (>1 per 
or more)" {>10K)* week) 


Yes No Yes No Yes No 


Yes No Yes No Yes 


Note: Data = 1964 ANES; * Relationships significant at x? p<0.01; all feeling thermometers were coded such that High>50 with the exception of pro-Communism, 
which was coded such that High>40 in order to ensure enough observations existed in each category of analysis. 





A number of other factors are also significantly associated with far-right 
sympathy, although the differences between far-right sympathizers and other Americans 
are less pronounced. For example, Figure 2.1 illustrates that Americans who were 
wealthy, older, educated, white and conservative tend to sympathize with the Far Right at 
higher rates. The same goes for individuals who were knowledgeable about politics and 
mistrustful of the government and its current political leaders. Furthermore, 14 
percentage points separate the number of far-right sympathizers that are racially 
intolerant from other Americans, and 9 percentage points separate far-right sympathizers 
from other Americans when it comes to attitudes toward Communism. Surprisingly, there 
are no significant patterns when it comes to religiosity and living in the South, and only a 
small proportion of far-right sympathizers appear racially intolerant." 

So far, much of what scholarship says about the Far Right in the 1960s is 
validated through my findings, but my analysis permits me to not only describe who 
constitutes far-right sympathizers, but to also examine the extent to which anxiety toward 
social change might be associated with movement sympathy. Clearly, far-right 
sympathizers are overwhelmingly Republican and believed that the government was too 
powerful. Yet, anxiety toward social change embodied by the JBS and its conspiracy is 
also significantly associated with far-right sympathy. In fact, the 44-point gap separating 
anxious far-right sympathizers from those less anxious dwarfs group differences based on 
anti-Communism, racial intolerance, political trust, political knowledge and ideology. 


My results suggest that an explanation for far-right sympathy is complex and 





17 The bivariate results regarding attitudes toward Communism and racial intolerance may also be a product 
of scaling. Although few respondents strongly supported racism or Communism, when either racism or 
Communism are scaled such that those who responded 80 degrees or warmer are considered supporters, the 
relationship between racism or Communism and attitudes toward JBS is even more pronounced. 
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multi-faceted. I find that a number of factors, specifically racism, attitudes toward 
Communism and the size of government as well as partisan identity are all related to far- 
right sympathy. However, I also find that an individual’s feelings toward the John Birch 
Society, a physical manifestation of anxiety toward social change and conspiracy, are 
undeniably part of the story. As my analysis stands, my results suggest that anxiety 
toward social change is one of many factors associated with far-right sympathy in some 
capacity. However, it may be the case that anxiety toward social change (JBS) really is 
nothing more than conservative ideology or partisan identity. 

In light of the existing limitation, the final step of my analysis is to examine the 
relationship between the factors I have identified as possible explanations for far-right 
sympathy in a multivariate setting.'* If I am correct, then anxiety toward social change 
and conspiracy will remain significantly associated with far-right sympathy even after 
taking into account the power of other possible explanations. In other words, anxiety 
toward social change will predict far-right sympathy above and beyond other alternative 
explanations, such as racism, attitudes towards Communism, ideology and partisanship. 


The final section of this chapter presents my multivariate results. 


Anxiety toward Social Change or Something Else? 
To this point, I have found that many different factors are significantly associated 


with far-right sympathy in 1964. Still, a more rigorous analysis of all of the various 





'S Multivariate regression modeling allows for an assessment of the relationship between an independent 
and dependent variable while also holding other independent variables constant at their mean. For an 
introductory guide to multivariate regression and a brief introduction to the methods prominent in social 
science research, see Paul D. Allison’s (1999) book, Multiple Regression: A Primer. I use a logistical 
regression model to estimate the association between a vote for Goldwater in 1964 and all of the other 
factors discussed in the chapter. 
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explanations for far-right sympathy can help further an understanding of what truly drives 
reactionary conservatism. As mentioned, scholarship relies upon a number of 
explanations to explain attachment to the Far Right in the 1960s. For instance, if far-right 
sympathy is really nothing more than adherence to a belief in small government, then 
accounting for a person’s belief in small government might also account for the 
relationship between anxiety toward social change and far-right sympathy. The same will 
be true if other explanations such as racism, attitudes toward Communism, politics or 
sociodemographics are really to blame for far-right sympathy. In other words, once one 
or all of these other explanations is taken into account, anxiety toward social change — 
attitudes toward the JBS — might fail to predict sympathy for the Far Right in 1964. A 
more rigorous test allows for the isolation of the association, if any, between anxiety 
toward social change and far-right sympathy. 

Table 2.2 presents my regression results.” Accordingly, anxiety toward social 
change remains significantly associated with far-right sympathy after controlling for 
alternative explanations. I also find that other explanations are significantly associated 
with far-right sympathy as well, suggesting that sympathy for the Far Right is a complex 
attachment. For example, racism and attitudes toward Communism are also significantly 
associated with far-right sympathy. Furthermore, politics and sociodemographics are also 
critical. Political trust, attitudes toward limited government, partisan identity and 
ideology are crucial to our understanding of far-right sympathy. Similarly, whether or not 
a respondent lived in the South, their education, and race are all associated with far-right 


sympathy. 





' For full results from my regression analysis, see Table A2.1 in the Chapter 2 Results in the dissertation 
Appendix. 
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Although the regression results are useful for identifying significant relationships, 
the regression table itself is less useful when further interpreting my results.” Thus, for 
ease of interpretation I turn to changes in the predicted probabilities of the most 
theoretically relevant explanations for far-right sympathy. Figure 2.2 displays these 
results by presenting the change in the predicted probability of sympathizing with the Far 
Right as values of each predictor move from the lowest to the highest point. After 
accounting for several alternative explanations (displayed in Table A2.1 in the 
Appendix), anxiety toward social change, measured as attitudes toward the JBS, increases 


the likelihood of sympathizing with the Far Right by 33 percent. 





%0 The results of a logistical regression model are difficult to interpret just by examining the strength and 
direction of the coefficients because the outcome variables are only measured from zero to one. The limited 
scales of the outcome variables make comparisons across coefficients far less useful. Instead, I use 
predicted probabilities to examine the power of different predictors when an outcome variable is set to a 
value of either zero or one. For more, see David Hosmer (2000) et al., Applied Logistic Regression. 
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Table 2.2. Predicting A Vote for Goldwater in 1964 
Goldwater Vote in 


1964 
Anxiety and Far Right Conspiracy (JBS) 0.02 
(0.005) 
Racism (KKK) 0.01" 
(0.006) 
Pro-Communism -0.02° 
(0.008) 
Political Trust 55° 
(0.499) 
Political Knowledge 0.57 
(0.466) 
Limited Govt. 1,00" 
(0.249) 
Republican 3.23" 
(0.329) 
Independent/other 1.79" 
(0,340) 
Ideology (Conservative) The 
(0.341) 
Constant -7.60° 
(1.276) 
Observations 764 
% Pred. Correctly 86% 


Note: Standard errors in parentheses; logistical regression model, 
model also controls for married, education, age, home owner, female, 
white, income, church attendance and living in the South; 

" p< 0.05, one-tailed 


This substantial change associated with anxiety toward social change is even 
more telling when we consider the changes in predicted probability assigned to other 
explanatory variables. As shown in Figure 2.2, only Republican Party identity predicts a 


greater change than anxiety toward social change in the probability of sympathizing with 
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the Far Right with a 52 percent increase. Other common explanations for far-right 
sympathy, such as racism, attitudes toward Communism, political trust and attitudes 
toward the size of government fail to predict an increase in the likelihood of 


sympathizing with the Far Right that exceeds 26 percent. 


Figure 2.2. Association between Anxiety and Far Right Conspiracy (JBS) 
and Voting for Goldwater in 1964 
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* Significant at p<0.05, one-tailed 











Still, although other predictors are less powerful, I can report that various factors 
significantly inform our understanding of far-right sympathy. For example, Figure 2.2 
illustrates that racism increases the likelihood that an individual sympathized with the Far 
Right by 21 percent, and pro-Communist attitudes decreased the likelihood by 11 percent. 
Furthermore, trust in government decreases the likelihood that an individual sympathized 
with the Far Right by 18 percent while holding beliefs in support of small government 
increases the likelihood by 11 percent. Undoubtedly, the explanation behind far-right 
sympathy in 1964 is multifaceted and complex, but it also remains clear that anxiety 
toward social change is central to understanding reactionary conservatism. 


The fact that anxiety toward social change remains a powerful predictor of far- 
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right sympathy even after accounting for a multitude of alternative explanations provides 
strong support for my central theoretical claim: reactionary conservatives are anxious of a 
changing world that challenges their place in American society. Put another way, there is 
something unique about Americans who expressed warm attitudes toward the John Birch 
Society and its conspiratorial view of the world. I have argued that the JBS represents 
something more than another wing of the mainstream conservative movement in America 
— it represents a movement determined to resist the social change of the 1960s - and my 
results suggest that there is strong evidence for my claim. 

Nonetheless, my results suggest that we must also consider other, more 
conventional explanations for far-right sympathy. A preference for small government 
also significantly predicts far-right sympathy, along with Republican partisan loyalty and 
conservative ideology. My findings do in fact substantiate claims that the Far Right in the 
1960s contained elements of traditional conservatism; however, I also find that elements 
of intolerance are part of the story. In sum, my findings echo other scholars who claim 
that the 1960s movement is far to the right of mainstream conservatism as both racism 
and anti-Communism drive far-right sympathy in 1964. Yet, I also find that anxiety 
toward social change significantly predicts far-right sympathy above and beyond other 
explanations. 

My findings add to a broader understanding of right wing social movements and 
the Far Right. No other work on the 1960s evaluates the power of multiple alternative 
explanations. In doing so, I show that anxiety toward social change is one important 
factor driving far-right sympathy, along with conservative ideology, Republican partisan 


attachment and intolerance. I have advanced our understanding of the 1960s Far Right 
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movement by highlighting the value of describing the movement as multidimensional, 
where anxiety toward social change is one of many different elements driving sympathy, 
albeit a powerful one. 

Furthermore, my examination is the first rigorous test exploring the sources of 
far-right sympathy in a political context void of President Obama. Although President 
Obama represents a monumental first in America as its first African American president, 
the 1960s offers an opportunity to evaluate the role of social change at a time when civil 
rights concerns swept across America. Examining the Far Right as a reaction to a 
progressive movement encompassing day-to-day threats to privilege and prestige in 
America at both the micro-level (i.e. sit-ins, boycotts, etc.) and the macro-level (i.e. the 
Voting Rights Act and Civil Rights Act) allows the conversation surrounding reactionary 
conservatism to extend beyond President Obama and his detractors. 

In other words, although scholars suggest the Tea Party is a modern day 
manifestation of earlier far-right movements, analyses on the Tea Party and President 
Obama fail to offer evidence that this is actually the case. By going back in time, I have 
provided evidence that verifies claims suggesting we must situate reactionary 
conservatism in a theoretical framework that looks beyond the election of President 
Obama. My analysis suggests that we should consider President Obama’s symbolic 
victory alongside other moments in American history when evaluating the threat he 


represents to the Far Right. 
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The 1960s: A Time of Too Much Social Change? 

In this chapter, I moved beyond my analysis of elite Far Right content and 
examined the factors that motivated many individuals to sympathize with the Far Right 
movement in the 1960s. I found that people sympathized with the Far Right for many 
different reasons, including racism, anti-Communism, partisanship and ideology. Yet, as 
I suspected, I also found that the anxiety toward social change that overwhelmed the far- 
right periodical American Opinion was also central to understanding mass sympathy for 
the movement. I argue far-right sympathizers’ concerns with the Civil Rights movement 
and the Cold War leads them to believe that agents of social change are conspiring 
against America in an attempt to undermine their social prestige. Moreover, I found that 
anxiety toward social change remains a powerful explanation of far-right sympathy even 
after accounting for many different alternative explanations. 

My findings also have broader implications for the study of Far Right movements 
in general. Much of the work on the Tea Party portrays a movement that is part of a 
larger historical timeline of Far Right movements reacting to momentous social change. 
However, although scholarship on the Tea Party may convincingly show that animosity 
toward President Obama is central to understanding movement sympathy, these 
examinations are forced to assume that past movements are reacting to uncomfortable 
changes in ways similar to how the Tea Party is reacting to the election of President 
Obama. In other words, it may be the case that Obama’s election is a unique phenomenon 
that only explains the Tea Party, and past movements are really motivated by factors 
other than anxiety toward social change. However, at the very least, my findings suggest 


that the Far Right movement of the 1960s is also reacting to social change unique to the 
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historical moment. 

In closing, two important claims that drive the remaining chapters of the 
dissertation merit noting. First, through my content analysis I suggested that attitudes 
toward the John Birch Society could serve as a reasonable proxy for understanding an 
individual’s anxiety toward social change and their propensity to accept (even tacitly) the 
conspiracy theories that follow. Second, I also highlight the use of Barry Goldwater’s 
Presidential bid as a measure of reactionary conservatism. Although imperfect, I have 
shown that a substantial number of individuals who supported the JBS were also 
Goldwater voters, and that relationship remained significant even after accounting for 
other theoretically important factors. 

From here, the remainder of the dissertation examines the consequences of 
reactionary conservatism. Furthermore, I build on scholarship examining the Tea Party 
and posit that reactionary conservatism should be considered a predisposition that 
informs how individuals view and act in the world.”! Thus, the final chapter of the 
dissertation further advances this claim and offers the first analysis that tests the power of 
reactionary conservatism over time. Understanding both the consequences of reactionary 
conservatism and its enduring influence is essential to grasping the full power of not only 


the 1960s Far Right, but Far Right movements throughout time. 





*! Namely, the work of Parker and Barreto (2013) suggests that reactionary conservatism is a predisposed 
worldview that guides an individual’s social learning since its inception during their early childhood (pgs. 
100-101). 
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Chapter 3 
A SEAT AT THE TABLE: 
THE FAR RIGHT AND POLITICAL ENGAGEMENT 


“In a political system where nearly every adult may vote but where 
knowledge, wealth, social position, access to officials, and other resources 
are unequally distributed, who actually governs?! 


- Robert A. Dahl 


In a representative democracy, the elected representatives are supposed to be a 
reflection of the policy preferences and opinions of the public. The public, however, is 
often divided into those who are informed and politically active, and those who are 
uninformed and disconnected from the political process. Scholarship suggests that public 
preferences influence policy decisions and policy outcomes, but the “public” is often 
defined as the segments of the America that turnout to vote at the highest rate and voice 
their policy preferences in ways such as campaigning and writing letters to their 
representatives (Wlezien, 1995).” Scholarship on government responsiveness goes on to 
suggest that representatives are most receptive to those who are voicing their political 
preferences the loudest and who are also highly mobilized (Verba, Schlozman & Brady, 
1995). In other words, representatives pay attention to the issue stances of politically 
active constituents because of their power to influence elections. 

We must look no farther than the Tea Party movement to see representatives, 


especially at the state and local level, catering to the political demands and preferences of 





' The quotation is found on page 1 of Robert A. Dahl’s (1961) book, Who Governs. 

? Through his “thermostatic model” of American public preferences, Christopher Wlezien (1995) suggests 
that the public behaves like a thermostat, such that when the actual temperature a public assigns to a policy 
differs from the policy temperature preferred by a political representative, the public would send a signal to 
the representative to adjust the policy accordingly. 
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a group that is highly politically engaged.” Scholarship on the Tea Party shows that 
movement sympathizers are more attentive of and engaged in politics than other 
Americans (Parker & Barreto, 2013). Moreover, their engagement led to substantive 
results. In the 2010-midterm elections, 10 of 16 Tea Party-endorsed candidates won 
statewide elections, and 63 percent won in the U.S. House. Although 2012 saw less 
success for Tea Party candidates in the U.S. Senate, they faired even better in the House 
that year, with Tea Party-endorsed representatives winning over 80 percent of the time. 

Clearly, state representatives who champion the Tea Party platform are rewarded, 
especially in elections with homogeneous districts where the Tea Party is able to drown 
out other political voices.’ However, is the engagement of the Tea Party a unique 
phenomenon, or is their engagement representative of reactionary conservatives in the 
past? Considering the 1960s, the nomination of Barry Goldwater stands out as a historical 
win for the Far Right. Yet, little scholarship examines whether or not far-right 
sympathizers in the 1960s were politically engaged at higher levels than other segments 
of America, leaving room to speculate about the influence of the Far Right’s political 
voice.” 

In this chapter, I examine the political engagement of Far Right sympathizers in 
the early 1960s, a group that catapulted to the national political stage. Previously, I 
examined many different factors that were associated with sympathy for the Far Right in 


1964. I found that ideology, partisan identity, attitudes toward limiting government, anti- 





? In chapter 5 of their book, Change they Can’t Believe In, Parker and Barreto (2013) find that Tea Party 
sympathizers are more likely to not only vote, but also to be interested in politics in 2010. 

“For a full report on the electoral success of Tea Party-endorsed candidates, see D. Burghart (2012), “Tea 
Party Endorsed Candidates and Election 2012.” 

> Although the scholarship on the political engagement of the Far Right of the 1960s is limited, Parker and 
Barreto (2013) overstate the lack of scholarship that “empirically scrutinizes” the John Birch Society (JBS) 
(pg. 219). My examination highlights the work on the political engagement of the JBS, and then explains 
the limitations of these studies in detail prior to offering my own analysis. 
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Communism and racism were all important in understanding why Americans may 
sympathize with the Far Right, confirming what other scholars have suggested. Most 
importantly, my chief claim was also confirmed: far-right sympathy in 1964 is 
significantly associated with anxiety toward social change. Recall that the 1960s saw the 
Civil Rights movement, a perceived threat to the status quo. In other words, anxiety 
toward social change remains a powerful explanation of far-right sympathy even after 
accounting for important political and sociodemographic factors. 

My earlier findings also suggest that there is something unique about individuals 
that sympathized with the Far Right; reactionary conservatism goes beyond traditionally 
conservative political views, overt racism and anti-Communism. My evidence suggests 
that individuals sympathize with the Far Right because they are confronted with a world 
that is undergoing great change, and as their anxiety grows, so too does their attachment 
to a movement centered on resistance to perceived threats to the status quo and their 
place in society. Having identified the mechanisms that drive far-right sympathy, the 
remaining chapters explore the political consequences of sympathy for the Far Right. As 
a reminder, I would like to reemphasize that far-right sympathy is a stand-in for 
reactionary conservatism, and support for Barry Goldwater in the 1964 presidential 
election serves as my proxy. 

Thus far, I have identified the Far Right in the 1960s as a group highly dissatisfied 
with changes taking place in America and abroad. Their dissatisfaction was with both 
Democrats and Republicans, and accusations of treason and subversion reached all 
corners of the country. Americans have the power to replace political authorities if they 


feel that their interests are not accurately represented, as we recently witnessed with the 
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2010 midterm election of over 85 Tea Party-backed state representatives.° Furthermore, 
other types of political action can have a major influence on America, such as public 
policy and political agenda setting. For example, if a significant number of individuals 
are working for or donating to a political campaign, they may influence politics without 
having to cast a single vote. 

Accounts of the Far Right in the 1960s suggest that the movement was politically 
engaged, with the Republican Presidential nomination of Barry Goldwater serving as the 
primary example.’ In addition, although Republican gains across the country were small, 
the Republican Party rode Goldwater to substantial statewide and local political victories 
in the South. The “Goldwater Republican” wins in the South were often the first 
Republicans elected in Southern states since Reconstruction, and represented the 
realignment of Southern Democrats to the Republican Party.* The scholarship on Far 
Right political action fits within a larger discussion surrounding social movements and 
political participation. Social movements have been tied to political participation 
throughout American history, as movement leaders often pledge to elect key allies of the 
movement (Baumgartner & Jones, 1993; Baumgartner & Mahoney, 2002). Accounts of 
the 1960s describe Far Right movement members as “by far the most active and engaged 


segment of the electorate,” placing the Far Right squarely in the social movement 





° Parker and Barreto (2013) detail the gains made by the Republican Party in the 2010 midterms, often with 
the backing of Tea Party constituents that was a relatively small section of the overall voting public. They 
note the successes of Tea Party candidates in Florida, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, all states with no more 
than 12,000 self-identified Tea Party members. Yet, as sympathy for the Tea Party spread beyond the 
immediate membership, the Tea Party movement garnered enough support to witness real political results. 
’ Barry Goldwater was perceived as ultra-conservative and the candidate of the Far Right. I detail these 
claims later in the chapter. However, much has been written about Goldwater and his ties to the Far Right; 
specifically, see the work of McEvoy (1972) and Perlstein (2001). 

* Goldwater Republicans won seats in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina. See, The 
National Election of 1964 (Cummings, 1966), for a detailed examination of the 1964 election. 
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literature.’ To the point, scholarship explains that early Goldwater supporters were in 
actuality more concerned and interested in the 1964 campaign, and wrote more letters to 
elites and the media than any other segment of the electorate.’ 

Although the literature on the political engagement of the Far Right in the 1960s 
seemingly represents a consensus — the Far Right was very active — the examinations I 
have alluded to are limited in at least two ways. First, aside from the select pieces of 
scholarship I have specifically referenced, a preponderance of the work on the Far Right 
in the 1960s relies upon personal and historical narratives and anecdotal accounts of Far 
Right political activity. The media and scholarly attention devoted to the most active 
segments of the Far Right movement behind Goldwater seemed “‘to be entirely out of 
proportion to the actual percentage of the electorate that supported the Republican 
candidate” (McEvoy, 1969, pg. 259). Second, the anecdotal examples and research on the 
Far Right focuses on either the members of individual far-right organizations, such as the 
John Birch Society, or individuals considered early Goldwater supporters, who supported 
Goldwater prior to him securing the Republican presidential nomination. Although their 
findings suggest important differences between the Far Right and other Americans, the 
limited scope of these analyses may underestimate the implications of sympathy for a Far 
Right movement that garnered support from a broader segment of America. 

I build upon the aforementioned research by first moving beyond both individuals 


who were identified as members of far-right organizations and those considered early 





? Quote is from page 259 of James McEvoy’s (1969) piece, “Conservatism or Extremism: Goldwater 
Supporters in the 1964 Presidential Election.” 

10 See P.E. Converse, A.R. Clausen and W.E. Miller (1965), “Electoral Myth and Reality: The Election of 
1964.” McEvoy (1969) also points out that Converse et al’s findings represent “absolute numbers” of 
letters written and sent. Also see, J. McEvoy (1971), Radicals or Conservatives? The Contemporary 
American Right. 
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Goldwater supporters by identifying individuals who supported Goldwater for President 
in 1964 as sympathizers with the broader Far Right movement in 1964. As my analysis in 
Chapter 2 makes clear, individuals who voted for Goldwater in 1964 did so because they 
were anxious about the ways America was changing, and sympathized with a 
conspiratorial narrative designed to undermine agents and movements of social change, 
such as African American leaders and the Civil Rights movement. Moreover, my analysis 
confirmed that individuals who voted for Goldwater were influenced by their anxiety 
toward change even after accounting for other explanations, and identified them as 
reactionary conservatives. 

My present analysis contributes to our understanding of far-right political 
engagement because I aim to show that the political engagement of movement 
sympathizers, not just movement members and activists, differs from the rest of America. 
In sum, I posit that individuals who sympathized with the 1960s far-right movement — or 
voted for Barry Goldwater for President in 1964 — were more politically engaged than 
other Americans. 

If examinations of the Far Right are limited to individuals directly involved in the 
movement at its earliest stages, the real power of the movement is unobserved. The 
limited numbers of individuals identifiable under such constraints will always minimize 
the implications of this research. A broader examination of far-right sympathy forces 
consideration of the consequences of Far Right movements on normative questions of 


political equality, democracy and majority rule.'! It may be the case that far-right 





1 In A Preface to Democratic Theory, R.A. Dahl (1956) explains that social prerequisites are far more 
important to the maintenance of democracy than institutional restraints. The tension between political 
equality and majority rule cannot be controlled through political institutions, as the majority will always be 
able to act. Therefore, we must focus on neglected social checks and balances, which are ultimately more 
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sympathizers are more like the rest of America than those who strongly attach to the 
movement. However, if my argument stands and far-right sympathizers are more likely to 
participate in politics than individuals with no attachment to the movement, then the 
movement must be considered much more powerful than originally thought. In this case, 
the Far Right represents a political movement powerful enough to mobilize far more of 
the American electorate than only activists. 

In addition to examining far-right sympathy through a broader lens, I also utilize 
multivariate regression analysis so that I can account for factors that may explain political 
engagement instead of reactionary conservatism. The foundational works Who Votes? 
(Wolfinger & Rosenstone, 1980) and The American Voter (Campbell et al., 1960) 
suggests that a multitude of political and socioeconomic factors must be considered when 
examining voting behavior and political participation. Yet, few studies of the 1960s Far 
Right rely upon survey data, and those that do fall to the same constraints I have 
mentioned: they fail to examine far-right sympathy and/or fail to use multivariate 
regression techniques. 

For example, James McEvoy provides the most extensive empirical examination 
of the Far Right in the 1960s, concluding that the Far Right participated in politics at 
higher rates than other Americans (McEvoy, 1969). Still, McEvoy’s analysis only 
identifies early-Goldwater supporters as the Far Right and fails to present results beyond 
bivariate cross tabulations. Furthermore, McEvoy even finds differences between all 


Americans that supported Goldwater and those who did not, yet he still chooses to focus 





important than institutional ones. Dahl’s conclusions speak to the importance of my examination of far- 
right sympathizers as the Far Right represents a socially prestigious and privileged segment of society 
determined to halt social change, often by suppressing the rights and political voices of others. 
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his analysis on the differences between early and late Goldwater supporters, limiting the 
consequences of his results to roughly 6 percent of his total sample. '* 

Although limited, McEvoy’s examination is the most comprehensive analysis of 
Far Right political action that relies upon empirical analysis. For example, Wolfinger et 
al (1969) and Koeppen (1969) collected personal interviews and mail questionnaires in 
their analysis of political efficacy and campaign activity, but they again limit themselves 
to the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade primary located in San Francisco Bay region as 
a representative of the Far Right. Similarly, Fred Grupp, Jr. (1969) examines the 
association between the John Birch Society and political engagement using the 1964 
National Election Study, notwithstanding his acknowledgement that less than 3 percent of 
the national sample identified themselves as members of the organization.’ 

Most recently, examinations of the Far Right in the 21" century find that even 
after accounting for other factors, far-right sympathizers are more likely to participate in 
politics. 14 However, my analysis of Far Right political engagement answers questions 
that recent research is unable to tackle due to the unique historical circumstances that 
surround the Tea Party movement. Put another way, is their analysis simply a product of 
the time and historical context? The nomination and subsequent election of President 
Barack Obama, the nation’s first non-white president, are unique political events central 
to their analysis. Thus the question remains as to whether the political engagement of Tea 


Party sympathizers is exclusive to a movement galvanized by President Obama’s 





12 McEvoy (1969) identifies 105 early-Goldwater supporters of 1,547 total respondents, making his 
analysis of the Far Right encompass only 6.8 percent of his entire sample. The same analysis appears in his 
1971 book, Radicals or Conservatives? The Contemporary American Right. 

'S Grupp (1969) explains this limitation in the third footnote on page 84 of his analysis. 

'4 Most notably Parker and Barreto’s (2013) work on the Tea Party. 
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election, or if the Far Right’s anxiety toward social change is enough to mobilize 
movement sympathizers in very different historical and political contexts. 

Furthermore, even the broadest analyses of far-right sympathy measures 
sympathy as “support” for a Tea Party movement that is a collection of at least ten 
smaller factions (Burghart, 2014a).!° Unlike the 1960s movement, the Tea Party is 
without a presidential candidate, or any other national political figure, and examinations 
of the Tea Party are forced to rely on a survey question that asks whether or not an 
individual “supports” the Tea Party movement to measure far-right sympathy. 16 For 
example, without a national figure to rally behind, Parker and Barreto’s (2013) analysis is 
forced to assume that Tea Party factions are comparable, such that a respondent who 
supports the Tea Party movement in Arizona is supporting the same Tea Party movement 
in North Carolina, and other parts of the country.'” 

My research benefits from the presence of Barry Goldwater as a national figure 
the Far Right rallied behind. Goldwater was able to sympathize with the Far Right 
throughout his political campaign without having to also publicly embrace the extremism 
and paranoia associated with some of the movement’s factions. In sum, Goldwater’ s 
ascension to the nation stage as the Republican presidential candidate provides a clear 


measure of sympathy for the Far Right movement of the 1960s and all of its parts. 





'S Although many different studies rely upon survey responses that require an individual to relay their 
“support” for the Tea Party, I am directly referring to the work of Parker and Barreto (2013). 

'© Issues of ambiguity in survey measures are well documented, and Parker and Barreto’s (2013) 
operationalization of Tea Party sympathy as those who “support” the Tea Party is arguably ambiguous. For 
more on ambiguity and survey measurement, see R. Tourangeau, L.J Rips and K.A. Rasinki (2000), The 
Psychology of Survey Response. For more on the challenges of measuring Tea Party sympathy as “support” 
for the movement, see D. Burghart (2014b), “Special Report: The Status of Tea Party — Part Two,” 

17 Although Parker and Barreto (2013) attempt to account for differences in Tea Party sympathy among the 
various states in their sample through hierarchical modeling techniques, they fail to discuss how their 
results may change at the state or local level, and how Tea Party sympathizers in states excluded from their 
sample may also be similar and/or different, especially when considering political participation. For more 
on the regional differences in Tea Party support and activity, see D. Burghart (2014b), “Special Report: The 
Status of Tea Party — Part Two, which highlights the South as a region of special importance. 
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In the remainder of this chapter I explore the consequences of far-right sympathy, 
or reactionary conservatism, on political engagement. I first discuss the relationship 
between social movements and political engagement, and understand the political 
engagement of the Far Right of the 1960s as a product of anxiety toward social change. I 
then present my results. If far-right sympathizers are more politically engaged than other 
Americans, it adds significance to the Far Right movement, and to the political attitudes 
of movement sympathizers because of the political voice that accompanies an expanded 
understanding of the movement’s influence. 

On the other hand, although the Far Right undoubtedly influenced national 
politics in the 1960s with the nomination of Goldwater to the Republican ticket, the 
political presence of the movement wasn’t enough to land Goldwater the White House. 
This alone leads many to discount the movement’s efforts as an unsustainable grass-roots 
movement. However, if far-right sympathizers are more politically engaged beyond 
Goldwater’s nomination, and in modes of participation that require more time and 
resources than voting, it is unfair to characterize the political influence of the Far Right 
by Goldwater’s monumental loss. Moreover, an examination of the political attitudes and 
policy positions of far-right sympathizers becomes even more important if I find that 
sympathizers may have a disproportionately large influence in political activities essential 
to agenda setting, such as campaigning, donating money and writing letters to political 


representatives. Following my results and analysis, I offer a few concluding thoughts. 
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Social Movements, Political Mobilization and the Far Right 

The scholarship on social movements and political mobilization reflects the two 
as intrinsically connected. Social movement participation is a type of political 
participation, but it is often examined separate from other forms of political participation, 
such as voting, writing to a political representative, or donating to a political campaign 
(Parker & Barreto, 2013). In contrast, social movement activity is most associated with 
protest, relying on the theoretical approach of resource mobilization. For a long time, the 
questions surrounding social movements and political mobilization were centered on the 
resources available to the movement, the organization of the movement and the role of 
the state and political institutions in facilitating the movement. Only recently has 
scholarship begun to focus on the deprivation and grievances of movement actors, factors 
central to understanding the Far Right (Mueller, 1992). 

The initial move away from deprivation and grievances was in part due to an 
assumption that the costs and benefits of participating in a movement were more 
important than the deprivation and grievances of movement members, especially when 
the scholarship on social movements already worked from an assumption of deprivation. 
Yet, as research on social movements developed, the absence of deprivation and 
grievances in the resource mobilization framework became problematic (Mueller, 1992, 
pg. 5). For example, the resource mobilization framework does little to explain the 
emergence of far-right social movements where the majority of its members are affluent, 
educated and often believe in the existing political institutions because they attribute 


much of their success to the current political structure. 
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It is only when we turn back to group perceptions of deprivation (or future 
deprivation) and grievances that we can understand the motivation driving Far Right 
movements. The perceived deprivation and grievances of the Far Right create conditions 
from which a group identity emerges strong enough to mobilize individuals to act, even 
when action would seem otherwise irrational (Schwartz & Paul, 1992). Moving beyond 
the resource mobilization model allows for our analysis of social movements to center on 
ideas and beliefs, two concepts instrumental in understanding the association between Far 
Right movements and political participation. The Far Right in the 1960s had more than 
enough reasons to feel frustrated with American politics and the progressive social policy 
agenda marked by the Civil Rights Act and the looming Voting Rights Act. Certain 
Americans felt anxious about the ways their country was changing, and feared that they 
would lose possession of a country and way of life that they loved. The American 
political structure was at a point of change, and the grievances among those anxious of 
change were growing, creating an opportunity for the Far Right to rally support. "$ 

Although the opportunity might exist to mobilize anxious individuals who feel 
alienated from the political system, it is not always the case that alienated individuals 
become politically engaged. Actually, it is quite often the opposite and alienated 
individuals find themselves withdrawing from politics, overwhelmed by a sense of apathy 
(Riesman, 1954; Rosenberg, 1954; Citrin et al., 1975). Even when individuals are able to 
maintain a healthy level of efficacy after feeling alienated, research suggests that protest 


is the most common retaliatory activity (Citrin, 1977; McDill & Ridley, 1962; Mangum, 





'S Parker and Barreto (2013) use the “opportunity structure model” to explain how movement leaders were 
able to successfully rally individuals. Leaders, according to the model, are most successful “at key-intervals 
during which the political system is most open to change” (pg. 221). Also see Doug McAdam’s (1996) 
edited volume entitled, Comparative Perspectives on Social Movements. 
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2003).'? As a result, the question remains of why individuals alienated from politics 
would choose to participate in formal political activities, let alone at rates higher than 
other Americans. 

On the one hand, it is easy to describe the Far Right of the 1960s as politically 
alienated. The push for Goldwater for president was an indictment of the growing 
Democrat and Republican consensus surrounding civil rights and containment (Lowndes, 
2008). However, instead of removing oneself from politics, Americans who felt 
politically disaffected (re)engaged the political process. One way to make sense of this 
reality is to disentangle the concepts of political alienation and political trust. Political 
alienation is directed at the political system as a whole, and is an indictment of the long- 
standing political institutions that represent American government. On the other hand, 
political trust (or mistrust) is directed at the specific political authorities or institutions, 
and the political actors that represent political institutions at a specific time (Easton, 
1975; Muller et al., 1982; Schwartz, 1973).7° Distinct from political alienation, political 
trust is unstable over time because the specific actors and authorities that are the object of 
distrust are continuously changing. 

In addition, work by Fredric Templeton (1966) argues that alienated individuals 


are disconnected from networks engaged in politics. But, as Templeton acknowledges, 





I Efficacy is separated into both internal and external efficacy. Internal efficacy describes the belief that 
one can understand, and therefore participate in politics; external efficacy refers to the belief that one’s 
participation in politics will actually effect real change. For more on internal and external efficacy, see R. 
G. Niemi, S. C. Craig and F. Mattei (1991), “Measuring Internal Political Efficacy in the 1988 National 
Election Study.” 

%0 Political support is divided into specific and diffuse support, where specific support refers to attitudes 
toward the perceived performance of current political authorities and diffuse support emphasizes what a 
political object or institution represents, and is less fixated on what it does. Political allegiance is 
considered diffuse support, as compared to the specific targets of political mistrust. Specifically, see the 
work of Easton (1975) and Miller (1974), as well “Trust in Government,” a chapter in Citrin and Muste’s 
(1999) anthology, Measures of Political Attitudes. 
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most of the research on alienation focuses on groups that are relatively deprived 
compared to other segments of society, and are less likely to be connected to networks of 
highly engaged individuals. That being said, the Far Right’s success within the 
Republican Party and Republican primary in 1964 suggests that connections existed in 
order for the Far Right to remain politically engaged. Furthermore, it seems unlikely that 
the Far Right had given up on the American political system and become politically 
alienated due to their privileged status. 

Lastly, Parker and Barreto (2013) offer one final mechanisms that pushes the Far 
Right to engage politics instead of feel indifferent. They argue that far-right sympathizers 
engaged in politics to save their way of life, and participation becomes a way to resist 
political and social changes perceived as subversive and dangerous to America (pg. 224). 
If indeed the Far Right’s dissatisfaction rests with the specific political authorities and 
institutions at the time, then political action may be way for the Far Right to unseat or 
resist what they perceived to be illegitimate political power. To this end, scholarship 
suggests that perceived illegitimacy is a force that can mobilize disaffected individuals 
(Lammers et al., 2008). If political participation becomes a symbolic action against a 
perceived illegitimate power, then a new sense of activism can mobilize an individual 
beyond any costs or material benefits that might be associated with political action 
(Citrin, 1977). 

Scholarship suggests that the Far Right of the 1960s relied upon voter 
mobilization and political engagement in an attempt to affect the political process through 


formal means of action, and, for this reason, the Far Right movement of the 1960s is said 
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to represent the blueprint which right wing political movements have used to this day 
(Hixon, 1992). A glance at other far-right movements reinforces this claim. 

In addition to staging large-scale protest events, the Tea Party movement also has 
“a long-term agenda that expressly deal[s] with voter mobilization” (Parker & Barreto, 
2013, pg. 225). We look no further than the 2010 midterm elections to find the mass 
political participation of the Tea Party in full swing. Moreover, historical examples of 
other Far Right movements offer points of comparison. The second-era Ku Klux Klan 
was instrumental in the election of state representatives in Georgia, Oregon and Maine, as 
well the election of at least one United States senator (Parker & Barreto, 2013; McVeigh, 
2009). Going back even further, the Know Nothing Party of the 1850s challenged the 
Democrats on the national political stage and controlled state governments in 
Philadelphia and Massachusetts (Anbinder, 1994). If nothing else, history suggests that 
far-right social movements can successfully influence politics through the mobilization of 
individuals who we might otherwise characterize as politically disaffected. 

In sum, I am arguing that the political mobilization of far-right sympathizers in 
the 1960s is motivated by reactionary conservatism. As I argued in Chapter 2, far-right 
sympathy is motivated by an anxiety toward change that transcends ideology and partisan 
identity. Thus, the following analysis extends my argument to political engagement, and, 
if I am correct, far-right sympathizers will be mobilized by the anxiety they feel toward 
illegitimate political authorities and subversives destroying their way of life. In other 
words, the changes in America in the 1960s prompted reactionary conservatives to take 


action and engage politics. 
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Conventional Wisdom Behind Why Americans Participate in Politics 

A great deal of scholarship examines the mechanisms that might drive an 
individual to participate in politics. In The American Voter, Angus Campbell and his co- 
authors (1960) identify many different sociodemographic characteristics that are 
important in understanding why we might expect someone to participate in politics. They 
identify age, class and political knowledge as important predictors of political 
engagement, focusing specifically on voting behavior. In The American Voter, the 
authors argued that older, educated individuals with higher incomes participated in 
politics at higher rates because they were invested in the political system. 

Furthermore, in An Economic Theory of Democracy, Anthony Downs (1957) also 
explains that the costs associated with voting, such as the time it takes to cast a ballot and 
become an informed voter, also matter.”' Downs’ analysis of voting behavior also 
emphasizes the sociodemographics highlighted by Angus Campbell and his co-authors as 
the costs to vote are less for individuals who are already educated or have the extra time 
to participate in politics. Similarly, a preexisting knowledge about politics also 
significantly lowers the information costs associated with voting. Having identified far- 
right sympathizers as older, educated and upper-middle class in the previous chapter, we 
should expect that they are more likely to participate in politics because of their 
sociodemographics. 

In addition, scholarship on political engagement identifies factors that must be 


considered aside from sociodemographics, such as perceived political threats and social 





*! Downs (1957) argues that the costs outweigh the actual benefit of voting, and it is irrational to vote all. 
Downs’ argument, though, has been challenged by a number of scholars who suggest that voting is not a 
rational act at all, and other, social-psychological factors must be accounted for in examinations of voting 
behavior. For a survey of the research on rational theories of voter turnout, see B. Geys (2006), “‘Rational’ 
Theories of Voter Turnout: A Review.” 
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capital. Research suggests that political discrimination, or threats to political freedom, 
can mobilize (Rosenstone & Hansen, 1992; Tate, 1993). Although accounts of political 
threat most often describe the mobilization of minority groups in the face of 
discrimination, the Far Right in the 1960s may fit a similar model because both the Civil 
Rights movements and Communism were perceived as political threats; racism 
specifically directed at the Civil Rights movement, or anti-Communism amidst the Cold 
War could push far-right sympathizers into action. Furthermore, institutions, such as the 
church, can help individuals overcome the costs associated with participating in politics, 
and can even provide the political networks needed to foster civic engagement (Peterson, 
1992; Smidt et al., 2003). 

After considering the scholarship examining the sources of political engagement, 
we can conclude that we should expect far-right sympathizers to be active in politics. 
However, we do not know if they are participating because they are older, educated and 
have higher incomes, or because they are anxious about gathering changes in America. 
This paradox drives the rest of this chapter. I turn to the 1964 National Election Study to 
first examine whether or not far-right sympathizers were more engaged in politics than 
other Americans, and then to further examine the relationship between far-right sympathy 
and political engagement while also accounting for the influence of other important 
factors, such as age, class and political interest. 

Understanding the political engagement of the Far Right is essential to identifying 
the importance of far-right attitudes that diverge from mainstream America. Far-right 
sympathizers may be participating in politics simply because they are older and more 


informed; the anxiety of the Far Right may stop at their political rhetoric and their 
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endorsement of Barry Goldwater. However, if I am correct, they are participating in 


politics as a way to resist new and uncomfortable social change. 


Political Engagement and the Far Right in 1964 

Drawing from a number of survey questions asking respondents about many 
different forms of political engagement, my analysis focuses on: political interest, 
attendance at political meetings, involvement in political campaigns, monetary political 
donations, distribution of campaign literature and writing to a political official. My 
analysis focuses on these non-electoral, yet formal forms of political participation for two 
reasons. First, my measure of far-right sympathy involves formal electoral participation, 
so I have already identified far-right sympathizers as voters. Furthermore, the costs 
associated with other forms of formal political participation, such as attending a meeting 
or writing a letter to a representative, arguably have higher costs associated with them 
because individuals must do more than cast a ballot. 

Second, I focus on formal forms of political action because of the profound 
influence a mobilized segment of the electorate can have on the political agenda and 
policy preferences of political representatives and political parties. As I have already 
mentioned, an active electorate demands the attention of representatives who must worry 
about election and re-election (Wlezien, 1995). Additionally, scholarship suggests that 
formal political participation, when compared to non-formal acts such as protest, lead to 
the incorporation and even institutionalization of political interests (Browning, Marshall 
& Tabb, 1990). Although protest activity is important, especially for groups too small to 


substantially change elections, protests unaccompanied by formal political action all too 
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often result in very little lasting political power. On the contrary, the Far Right movement 
of the 1960s gained control of the Republican Party and forced a policy agenda focused 
on anti-Communism and limited government intervention (especially concerning civil 
rights) into mainstream conservative politics.” 

I commence my investigation by exploring the relationship between far-right 
sympathy and political participation. After an initial look at political participation in 
1964, I examine whether or not far-right sympathizers are more politically engaged than 
other Americans. I then limit my analysis to self-identified conservatives to assess 
whether or not far-right sympathizers out-perform other conservatives. Finally, I use 
multivariate regression analysis to examine the relationship between far-right sympathy 
and political engagement while also accounting for other explanations. It may be the case 
that far-right sympathizers are politically engaged because they are older or more 
knowledgeable about politics. However, if I am correct, far-right sympathizers are more 
likely to engage in politics because they see political action as a way to resist 
uncomfortable and threatening social change. The above discussion leads to the following 
hypotheses: 

H3.1: Far-right sympathizers in 1964 were more likely than other Americans to 

both have interest in politics and participate in politics. 

H3.2: Limiting my examination to self-identified conservatives, Far-right 

sympathizers in 1964 were more likely than other conservatives to both have 


interest in politics and participate in politics. 





? Browning, Marshall and Tabb (1990) suggest that formal political participation is instrumental for a 
group to become part of a coalition that can actually effect real political change. Although the authors focus 
on the incorporation of racial minority groups, their argument is still important when considering how other 
groups attempt to gain political power. For more, see Chapter 1, “Minority Mobilization in Ten Cities: 
Failures and Successes,” in Racial Politics in American Cities. 
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H3.3: After controlling for alternative explanations, Far-right sympathizers in 
1964 were more likely than other Americans to both have interest in politics and 


participate in politics. 


Are Far-Right Sympathizers Distinctly Engaged in Politics? 

My analysis starts by assessing the political interest of far-right sympathizers. I 
then move to forms of political engagement that are more demanding and require an 
individual to actually act, such as attending a political meeting, working for a political 
campaign, donating to a political campaign, distributing campaign literature and writing 


to a public official.” 


If far-right sympathizers truly were anxious about the changes in 
their current political environment, then the political acts I have identified are ways in 
which sympathizers might express their opposition. However, if far-right sympathizers 


are not driven to action by their anxiety toward social change, then their level of political 


activity should be indifferent from other Americans. 





* Knowing about and having interest in politics are considered less demanding precursors to other forms of 
political action. Therefore, understanding the political attention of far-right sympathizers is an important 
initial step in understanding the political engagement of the group. Parker and Barreto’s (2013) analysis on 
the Tea Party follows a similar logic. Also see Sidney Verba, Kay L. Schlozman, and Henry E. Brady 
(1995), Voice and Equality: Civic Volunteerism in American Politics. 
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Figure 3.1 displays how politically engaged Americans were in 1964.” 


Figure 3.1. Political Engagement in 1964 
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As Figure 3.1 demonstrates, aside from asserting an interest in politics, most Americans 
do not take the time to engage politics in more demanding ways. Less than 20 percent of 
Americans wrote to a political official or displayed campaign literature in 1964. 
Moreover, less than 10 percent of Americans donated to a campaign, worked for a 
campaign or attended a political meeting. The fact that so few Americans said that they 
participated in politics in the ways I have identified suggests that even a slight increase in 
action on the part of the Far Right might be enough to get the attention of a political 
representative or group. Also, the Far Right had a well-established reputation for 
engaging politics in ways that seem to be unlikely modes of action, at least for most 


Americans in 1964 (Converse et al., 1965; McEvoy, 1972). 





** Limited engagement in acts beyond voting is still common in politics today. For comparison, Lewis- 
Beck et al. (2008) find that in 2004 only 7 percent of Americans attended a political meeting, 21 percent 
wore a campaign button, 3 percent worked for a campaign and 9 percent contributed to a campaign. Their 
results (from Table 5.1 on page 84) suggest that these political acts are still atypical of most Americans. 
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A closer look at the political interest and action of far-right sympathizers 
illustrates that they are significantly more engaged than other Americans. Figure 3.2 
displays the political engagement of far-right sympathizers compared to the rest of 


America. 


Figure 3.2. Political Engagement in 1964, by Goldwater Vote 
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Figure 3.2 demonstrates that over ten percent more far-right sympathizers are very 
interested in politics. Following a similar pattern, when compared to other Americans, 
over ten percent more far-right sympathizers attended a political meeting and worked for 
a campaign. A gap of over 15 percentage points separates far-right sympathizers from 
other Americans when it comes to donating to a political campaign and writing to an 
official. Finally, over six percent more of far-right sympathizers displayed campaign 
literature in one way or another. Thus, even though it may seem Americans were less 
inclined to engage in more demanding political action, sympathizers with the Far Right in 


1964 went above and beyond the rest of the country in terms of political engagement. 
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Lastly, Figure 3.3 presents the relationship between far-right sympathy and 
political engagement for only self-identified conservatives.” Although many different 
explanations may account for the heightened political engagement of the Far Right, 
limiting my analysis to self-identified conservatives helps to understand the role of 
ideology. It may be the case that conservatives were more politically engaged than other 
Americans in 1964, and the initial difference observed between far-right sympathizers 
and the rest of America is symptomatic of ideological differences. Yet, my results 
displayed in Figure 3.3 suggest that differences remain even when far-right sympathizers 
are compared to other self-identified conservatives. In other words, reactionary 
conservatives separate themselves from other self-identified conservatives when it comes 


to political engagement. 





*> Just as in Chapter 2, I needed to create a measure for conservatism since questions probing what we now 
consider standard measures of liberal versus conservative ideological stances did not yet exist. I looked to 
measures of objects that are symbolically conservative since conservative thinkers, such as John Kekes 
(1998), in his work A Case for Conservatism, suggest that conservatism is at once a moral and emotional 
bond between individuals that forms part of their identity (pg. 108). According to Kekes, in order to 
evaluate morality, conservatives form emotional attachment to objects that inform their moral sensibility. It 
is through their evaluation of certain objects in society that they can assess whether or not society is 
“morally healthy” (Kekes, 1998, pg. 107). Thus, I created an index of attitudinal measures for 
conservatives, farmers, the military, Southerners and big business to measure conservatism. This scale is 
explained in detail in Chapter 2 and in the Appendix to the dissertation. 
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Figure 3.3. Political Engagement in 1964 among 
Conservatives, by Goldwater Vote 
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Figure 3.3 demonstrates that self-identified conservatives were not necessarily 
any more active than everyone else. When compared to far-right sympathizers, over 10 
percent less self-identified conservatives affirm a high level of political interest or 
participation in any of the demanding political acts. Strikingly, almost 30 percent of far- 
right sympathizers donated to a political campaign while less than 7 percent of self- 
identified conservatives did so, leaving a gap of 23 percentage points. Similarly, when it 
comes to having worked for a campaign, a gap of close to 14 percentage points separates 
reactionary conservatives from other conservatives. These results not only highlight the 
differences in political engagement between reactionary conservatives and other 
conservatives, but the results also support my earlier claim that reactionary conservatives 
are different from traditional, mainstream conservatives. While Figure 3.3 might provide 
reason for us to believe that conservative ideology is failing to drive the political 
engagement of far-right sympathizers, I have yet to account for other explanations that 


may still matter. 
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Far-Right Sympathy, Political Engagement and Alternative Explanations 

Similar to my previous analysis, I need to move beyond the descriptive figures 
and examine the relationship between far-right sympathy and political engagement in 
1964 while accounting for alternative explanations. I use multiple regression analysis to 
determine whether or not far-right sympathy is independently associated with higher 
levels of political engagement after taking into account other factors that may influence 
political engagement. Thus, my analysis examines the relationship between far-right 
sympathy and political engagement while also considering the effect of 
sociodemographic and resource-based factors, political and ideological factors, and 
factors that help identify perceived threats, such as racism and anti-Communism. I find 
that, even after accounting for other explanations, far-right sympathy is significantly 


associated with higher levels of political engagement. Table 3.1 presents my results. 
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Table 3.1. Predicting Political Engagement 





Attentionto Attend a Sain Donate to Display Campaign Write 
Politics ^ Meeting pag Campaign Literature Official 
5 F EEEN, j - 
Goldwater Vote in 1964 0.45 0.25 0.97 0.86 0.75 -0.24 
(0.199) (0.313) (0.407) (0.294) (0.256) (0.254) 
Racism -0.00 0.00 -0.01 0.01 0.00 0.00 
(0.004) (0.006) (0.009) (0.006) (0.005) (0.005) 
Pro-Communism -0.01" -0.00 -0.00 -0.01" 0.00 -0,00 
(0,004) (0.008) (0.010) (0.009) (0,005) (0,006) 
Political Trust -0.01 -0.62 -0.80 0.39 -0.01 -0.25 
(0.284) (0.460) (0.578) (0.459) (0.359) (0.375) 
Political Knowledge 0.77 0.89" -0.11 0.88" 0.44 0.39 
(0,221) (0.476) (0,555) (0.476) (0,304) (0.343) 
Limited Govt. 0,48" 0.33 0.19 031 0.14 0.33 
(0.168) (0.273) (0.353) (0,261) (0.215) (0,216) 
Republican -0.26 0.15 0.28 0.41 -0.52" 0.23 
(0.199) (0.307) (0.389) (0.293) (0.258) (0.253) 
Independent -0,35° -0.49 -0.89° -0.45 -0.64 0.36 
(0.191) (0.361) (0.527) (0.343) (0:267) (0.248) 
Constant -4.39° -4.06° -4,55 -1.63° -3.75" 
(0.689) (0.833) (0.713) (0.457) (0.553) 
Cutl -1,02° 
(0.364) 
Cut2 0.90" 
(0.363) 
Observations 878 881 881 879 881 893 
% Predic. Correctly 52% 88% 93% 87% 76% 80% 


Standard errors in parentheses; all models logistical regression unless otherwise notes; ^ ordered logistical 
regression; models also control for ideology, church attendance, marital status, gender, race, education, age, 
income, home ownership and living in the South; * p < 0.05, one-tailed 


Table 3.1 shows that sympathy for the Far Right goes beyond other factors to 
explain attention to politics, work for a political campaign, donating to a political 
campaign and displaying campaign literature. Although far-right sympathy fails to 
significantly predict attendance at a meeting or writing to an official in a multivariate 
setting, my results suggest that reactionary conservatives were engaging politics for 
reasons beyond the most widely accepted explanations. In other words, reactionary 
conservatives were driven to pay attention to politics, work for and donate to campaigns 


and display campaign literature as a way to resist changes perceived as threatening and 
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destructive. While interesting, the results in Table 3.1 are only useful in understanding 
the significance and the direction of the relationships presented.”° I turn my attention to 
predictions of the probability of a politically engaged respondent to better understand the 
power of far-right sympathy. 

Figure 3.4 displays changes in the probability of a politically engaged respondent. 
Specifically, Figure 3.4 presents the change in the predicted probability of having a 
politically engaged respondent as values of each predictor move from the lowest to the 
highest point. From the change in predicted probability, I conclude that far-right 
sympathy is a significant predictor of interest in politics, working for or donating to a 
campaign and displaying campaign literature. In sum, far-right sympathy is one of the 


most powerful predictors of political engagement. 





°° The results of a logistical regression model are difficult to interpret by only examining the strength and 
direction of the coefficients because the outcome variable is measured from zero to one. The limited scale 
of the outcome variable makes comparisons across coefficients less useful. Instead, I rely on changes in 
predicted probabilities to examine the estimated influence of various predictors when an outcome variable 
is set to a value of either zero or one. For more, see David Hosmer (2000) et al, Applied Logistic 
Regression. 
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Figure 3.4. Association between Voting for Goldwater in 1964 
and Political Engagement 
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Figure 3.4 shows that far-right sympathizers are 11 percent more likely than other 
Americans to be very interested in politics and 5 percent more likely to have worked for a 
political campaign. Comparatively, a respondent who believes in limiting the federal 
government is 12 percent more likely to be very interested in politics and, when it comes 
to working for a political campaign, the power of an individual’s views on limited 


government is insignificant. Furthermore, far-right sympathy is the most powerful 
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predictor of donating to a political campaign and displaying campaign literature; when 
compared to other Americans, far-right sympathizers were 9 percent more likely to 
donate and 14 percent more likely display literature. 

My findings also echo the scholarship on political engagement as other 
sociodemographic and political factors are significantly associated with political 
engagement, such as education, race and attitudes toward Communism. Individuals who 
sympathized with Communism in 1964 are significantly less interested in politics and 
less likely to donate than other Americans (24 percent and 7 percent less, respectively). 
On the other hand, educated individuals are significantly more likely to feel interested in 
politics, to attend a political meeting, to work for or donate to a campaign and to write to 
a political official. White individuals are also more politically engaged and more likely 
than non-whites to feel interested in politics, attend a political meeting, work for or 
donate to a campaign and distribute campaign literature. Additionally, as the literature 
also suggests, politically knowledgeable respondents are more likely than other 
Americans to feel interested in politics, or to have attended a political meeting or donated 
to a political campaign. However, even after accounting for all of the aforementioned 
factors, far-right sympathy still works above and beyond these other, accepted 


explanations to explain political engagement in 1964. 


Far Right Sympathizers and the American Electorate 
My findings suggest that although far-right sympathizers are unsatisfied with 
changes taking place in America and the progressive political agenda in the 1960s, 


sympathizers were engaging in politics as opposed to abstaining. Recent work on the Far 
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Right agrees with my findings. For example, work on the Tea Party movement by Parker 
and Barreto (2013) asserts that the enhanced political engagement of the Far Right 
indicates that anger is the most prevalent emotion amongst movement sympathizers. 
They draw from the scholarship of Richard Lazarus, who asserts that a disruption in a 
particular goal produces anger, especially when the goal is designed to enhance an 
individual’s sense of self through the validation of their group identity (Lazarus, 1991). 
In other words, far-right sympathizers are angry — as opposed to scared — about the 
changes in America that threaten the social prestige of the group and its individual 
members alike. 

Identifying far-right sympathizers as angry, as opposed to scared, is an important 
distinction for two reasons. First, fear is associated with physical threat and personal 
safety and subsequently leads to flight, which would suggest withdrawal from politics 
(Lazarus, 1991). Anger, on the other hand, especially combined with anxiety about a loss 
in social prestige, motivates far-right sympathizers to confront and challenge perceived 
threats by participating in politics at higher levels (Parker & Barreto, 2013; Cottrell & 
Neuberg, 2005; Lerner & Keltner, 2001). 

Furthermore, the enhanced political engagement of the Far Right suggests that 
their anger is directed at specific political authorities and the current political leadership, 
and not the political institutions and governmental processes that constitute the American 
political system. Moreover, once I have accounted for other explanations, political trust 
fails to significantly predict political engagement in any capacity. From my results alone, 
it is hard to claim that Far-right sympathizers in 1964 are alienated from the American 


political system, and the influence of political trust is nonexistent. In fact, only education 
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and race are significantly associated with four different types of political engagement, the 
same number of acts that far-right sympathy predicts. However, far-right sympathy is 
capable of sustaining political engagement beyond the various costs required to 
participate in politics, such as education and knowledge of politics. This finding is 
consistent with scholarship that suggests group membership may help individuals 
overcome barriers to political participation.” 

Although far-right sympathizers are more likely than other Americans to pay 
attention to politics, work for or donate to a political campaign and display campaign 
literature, their attachment to the Far Right is not associated with attending a political 
meeting or writing to a campaign official. This finding flies in the face of scholarship on 
the Far Right of the 1960s, specifically work on the John Birch Society that details their 
constant political meetings and letter writing campaigns (Converse et al., 1965). Further 
analysis offers a few possible explanations for this discrepancy. To start, my analysis 
focuses on far-right sympathizers while the existing work on the participation of the Far 
Right in the 1960s focuses on the specific groups and organizations. Still, additional 
analysis confirms my results when sympathy for the John Birch Society is examined 
instead of far-right sympathy.*® 

Another explanation for my non-findings that gains empirical traction is that the 


political meetings and letter writing campaigns were location specific, and my 





27 The work of both McCarthy and Zald (1978) and McAdam (1982) emphasizes a social movement’ s 
ability to mobilize resources, specifically claiming that cost-reducing mechanisms are essential to 
understanding collective behavior. 

° Model specifications that examine the power of favorability toward the John Birch Society (JBS) in place 
of far-right sympathy, while also accounting for other factors, also fail to show a significant relationship 
between support for the JBS and attending a political meeting or writing to a representative. If anything, 
this non-finding suggests that my proxy for far-right sympathy (voting for Goldwater in 1964) is a close 
representation for the individual far-right groups and organizations in addition to sympathizers of the 
broader movement. 
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examination of far-right sympathy across America fails to capture these isolated acts. It 
could be that the excessive meetings and letter writing campaigns of the 1960s were 
specific to areas of the country that the Far Right deemed especially important. In this 
case, additional analysis suggests that far-right sympathy is associated with attending a 
political meeting and writing to a political official in 1964 when limiting the examination 
to either California or the South.” Nonetheless, my examination of far-right sympathy 
across the nation in 1964 suggests that sympathizers were far more engaged in politics 


than the average American. 


Political Engagement and American Democracy 
Robert A. Dahl explains in his essays on Democratic theory that external checks 
are essential to protect a republic from tyranny. In doing so, however, Dahl explains that 
both majorities and minorities “are weighed on the same scales,” as the size of the ruling 
group is far less important than the group’s propensity to “impose severe deprivations on 


the ‘natural rights’ of citizens.”*° 


The Far Right conspiracy theories of the 1960s suggest 
that the movement would go to great lengths to limit change and social progress in 


America, even as far as dismantling political institutions, such as the Supreme Court, and 


discrediting movements aimed at expanding civil rights. 





?? I find that both far-right sympathy and support for the John Birch Society (JBS) approach a statistically 
significant and positive relationship with attending a political meeting when models are specified for only 
the South or only California. Similarly, I find a significant and positive relationship between support for the 
JBS and writing to a political official in the South and in California. Scholarship suggests that the JBS was 
very politically active in both California (leading up to and following the Republican National Convention) 
and throughout the South. For more on the regional presence of the JBS see, Fred Grupp, Jr., “The Political 
Perspectives of Birch Society Members.” For a description of JBS Chapters and regional leaders see 
Chapter 5 in J. Allen Broyles, The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest. 

2 Dahl’s (1956) A Preface to Democratic Theory goes to great lengths to examine the strength of external 
checks to tyranny in the United States. The quoted text appears on pages 9 and 10. 
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In the case of the Far Right, the fact that the movement constituted less than a 
majority of the country is far less important than the extraordinary level of political 
engagement among movement sympathizers. Similar to Dahl’s (1961) analysis of 
patricians in New Haven, Connecticut in Who Governs, the Far Right movement was 
already made up of individuals who possessed the resources needed to actively engage in 
politics: wealth, social position and education. Again, like the patricians, the Far Right 
only lacked the actual numbers to maintain their social prestige without a political 
movement. However, the level of anxiety toward social change that certain Americans 
felt drove them to not only sympathize with a larger, like-minded political movement, but 
to engage politics above and beyond other Americans. 

Finally, the political engagement of far-right sympathizers in 1964 is of ultimate 
importance because political representatives must listen to their constituents, especially 
those most active, or else their elected position may be in jeopardy. In his examination of 
democratic accountability, Christopher Wlezien (1995) explains that “a responsive public 
provides guidance to electorally motivated politicians and a basis for removing 
politicians who defy the public’s will” (pg. 982). Wlezien admits his model demands a 
well-informed and highly mobilized public in order for officials to rely upon them as a 
policy thermostat, and my analysis suggests that far-right sympathizers in 1964 fit his 
model perfectly because of their relatively affluent position in society. More to the point, 
it is very likely that political representatives considered the discontent of the Far Right. 

That said, understanding the political engagement of the Far Right in 1964 is 
important in understanding Dahl’s overarching question of “who governs?” The 


enhanced political engagement of the Far Right helped them secure control of the 
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Republican Party, and demanded the attention of political representatives across the 
country. As Dahl laments, in spite of the institutional constraints intended to protect 
political minorities, certain groups will always have the resources and social position to 
(at the very minimum) voice their preferences more loudly than others, even if their 
preferences entail the subjugation of other groups. Put another way, the enhanced 
political engagement of reactionary conservatives in 1964 forces political authorities to at 
least acknowledge their political preferences. The question of whether far-right 
sympathizers were less inclined to actually support policies and social groups that they 
perceived as threatening and destroying America must be addressed. The following 
chapter takes on this question by closely examining the political preferences of far-right 


sympathizers. 
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Chapter 4 


HOW FAR TO THE RIGHT? FAR-RIGHT SYMPATHY, INTEGRATION 
AND OUT-GROUP ANTIPATHY 


“What is integration?...historically analyzed [sic] and on the basis of the 
facts which we can see before us, it is a strategic campaign of the world 
communist movement. It is just that — nothing more and nothing less.” / 


- Medford Evans, Managing Editor for ‘The Citizen,’ the official 
publication of the Citizens Council of America in Jackson (MS). 


In Chapter 2, I found that several factors, such as intolerance, conservatism and 
partisan identity, were associated with sympathy for the Far Right in the 1960s. 
Moreover, I established anxiety toward social change as a powerful explanation even 
after accounting for other popular explanations, such as intolerance and ideology. 
Additionally, in Chapter 3 I discovered that far-right sympathizers, or reactionary 
conservatives, were more likely than other Americans to engage in politics in 1964. 
Furthering my earlier findings, I established that the relationship between far-right 
sympathy and political engagement held fast even after accounting for other factors 
traditionally associated with political engagement. 

To contextualize the information I present in Chapter 4, it is important to 
highlight the elevated political engagement of the 1960s Far Right for at least two 


reasons. First, understanding far-right sympathizers in the 1960s as a group engaged in 





' Quote is originally from the article, “Forced Integration Is Communism in Action,” which appeared in the 
The Citizen in 1962, a prominent White Citizens Council publication in Mississippi, but is also cited on 
page 197 of Neil McMillen’s (1971) book, The Citizens’ Council. Evans, who received a PhD from Yale 
University, was also a frequent contributor to American Opinion, the John Birch Society’s monthly 
newsletter. For more details about Evans and his political contributions, see McMillen (1971). 
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politics helps us fully appreciate the political voice and influence of a movement that 
lacked the volume of support needed to influence politics at the national level. Although 
Barry Goldwater, the Far Right’s national figure, convincingly lost in his bid for 
President, political victories within the Republican Party and at the state and local levels 
forced politicians on both sides of the aisle to acknowledge the Far Right’s political 
interests and agenda.” Furthermore, the enhanced political engagement of the 1960s Far 
Right calls for an understanding of how sympathizers’ view of the world influences their 
political attitudes and preferences. In other words, understanding what informs far-right 
sympathy as well as its power to motivate political engagement is an important first step; 
the consequences of far-right sympathy become essential to fully understanding the 
movement’s significance. 

Once again, I am identifying far-right sympathy as a proxy for reactionary 
conservatism, which I ultimately consider a predisposition. A predisposition is distinct 
from other attitudes because it is long-standing, stable and based on values often formed 
during early childhood socialization (Parker & Barreto, 2013, pg. 103). Therefore, I argue 
that anxiety toward changes in America that challenge reactionary conservatives’ 
worldview is the lynchpin that informs and structures their political attitudes and 
preferences. Thus, reactionary conservatives’ support for or opposition to certain political 
policies would be a product of their anxiety. As such, this chapter focuses on the 
relationship between far-right sympathy and two matters that were especially contentious 


throughout the 1960s: racial integration and out-groups. To do so, I explore the attitudes 





? While mainstream conservatives attempted to incorporate enough of the Far Right’s political agenda to 
avoid a politically damaging split within the Republican party, liberals worked to distance themselves from 
the Far Right’s political preferences and agenda. Geoffrey Kabaservice (2012), in his book Rule or Ruin, 
provides a detailed account of the Republican Party’s attempt to reincorporate far-right sympathizers into 
the mainstream conservative base in the 1960s. 
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of the Far Right toward employment integration, housing integration, neighborhood 
integration and school busing. I also examine Far Right perceptions of broad out-groups, 
such as Catholics, Jews, and Blacks, and groups specifically associated with the Civil 
Rights movement such as the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). 

So far, my earlier findings suggest that sympathy for the Far Right is motivated, at 
least in part, by anxiety about new and uncomfortable changes in America. In my 
analysis of content, it was clear that although the Far Right was not overtly racist, racial 
progress was a cause of angst among the Far Right’s leadership. An examination of Far 
Right attitudes toward integration and out-groups will lend insight into whether or not 
far-right sympathizers are distinctively opposed to the actual social policies and groups 
that represent social change in America. 

In Chapter 2, I debunked the commonly held claim that sympathy for 1960s Far 
Right was only about small government and individual freedoms. Yet, the extent to 
which these assertions explain sympathizers’ attitudes toward racial integration and 
groups perceived as traditionally un-American remains unclear. If we rely upon the 
rhetoric of movement leaders and elites, the Far Right’s vehement opposition to the Civil 
Rights movement and the movement’s organizational arms stems directly from the Far 
Right’s commitment to conservative principles. For example, Goldwater explained his 
vote against the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by stating that the bill would “require the 
creation of a federal police force of mammoth proportions...” and would also create an 


‘informer psychology’ where people would “harass their fellow citizens for selfish and 
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narrow purposes” (Perlstein, 2001, pg. 364). In this way, Goldwater reinforced the Far 
Right’s commitment to traditionally conservative values. 

However, it may also be the case that there is something sui generis about far- 
right sympathy; far-right sympathy may explain attitudes toward integration and out- 
groups beyond other explanations, such as sociodemographics, intolerance and politics. 
In short, I suggest that reactionary conservatism will predict opposition toward racial 
integration and antipathy toward out-groups because both represent uncomfortable 
changes in America that provoke anxiety among sympathizers with the 1960s Far Right. 

Identifying the sources of the Far Right’s opposition to racial integration and their 
perceptions of out-groups in America is important for a number of reasons. To start, even 
though the Far Right movement was unsuccessful in its attempt to capture the presidency 
in 1964, the movement is credited with pulling mainstream conservatives further to the 
right on issues of racial integration and political incorporation.’ The right pointed to the 
Civil Rights and Voting Rights acts as victories for the movement, and argued that there 
was no need for a continued emphasis on racial equality in America. Moreover, after 
Goldwater’s defeat, Far Right activists rallied behind George Wallace for President in 
1968 even though Wallace did little to hide his segregationist views (Lowndes, 2008). 

Today, the same racial conservatism that describes the 1960s Far Right manifests 
in characterizations of the Tea Party. The Tea Party is often accused of racism and 


intolerance, and is a leading voice in opposition to immigration reform and gay 





? Specifically, Joseph E. Lowndes (2008) argues that the Far Right played a major role in establishing racial 
conservatism as the platform of the Republican Party in his book, From the New Deal to the New Right. 
Moreover, Edward G. Carmines and James A. Stimson (1992), in their book Issue Evolution: Race and the 
Transformation of American Politics, identify the 1960s as a time when conservatives embraced 
oppositional stances to race based policy in the wake of the Civil Rights Act and Voting Rights Act. 
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marriage.” Yet, just as in the 1960s, the Tea Party’s opposition is often explained through 
their commitment to conservative principles, namely small government. The fact that the 
same arguments are still used today to justify opposition to social change and progress 
add value to my examination of the Far Right in the 1960s. In other words, understanding 
the driving forces behind the 1960s Far Right’s attitudes toward integration and various 
out-groups helps construct a historical perspective on Far Right opposition to social 
progress and change today. 

This chapter first explores the ways in which far-right sympathy is associated with 
attitudes toward racial integration and perceptions of out-groups in America. 
Subsequently, I present a preliminary analysis exploring the relationship between far- 
right sympathy and two areas of historical social contention: attitudes toward integration 
and perceptions of out-groups. Lastly, I offer a final test of my claim that sympathizing 
with the Far Right uniquely influences individuals’ attitudes towards employment, school 
and neighborhood integration, school busing and their perceptions of out-groups. In sum, 
my analysis explores whether or not reactionary conservatism significantly influences 


attitudes toward integration and out-groups. 


Change too Great: Integration and Group Antipathy in the 1960s 
The 1960s was a time of great social change, not only domestically but also 
internationally with the Cold War and international freedom movements around the 


world. However, the struggle for civil rights and racial equality occupies a special place 





* For example, a 2010 NAACP report claimed racism within the ranks of Tea Party members, and the Tea 
Party was a major voice of opposition toward the repeal of Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell and the DREAM Act. 
Parker and Barreto (2013) highlight the Tea Party’s opposition to racially and sexually progressive policies 
in Chapter 4 of their book, Change They Can’t Believe In. 
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in American society. Past disagreements about racial progress have continued to shape 
American politics throughout the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, with contemporary 
political polarization stemming from diverging attitudes around racial integration and the 
Civil Rights movement of the 1960s (Camines & Stimson, 1992; Kabaservice, 2012). 
The Democrats’ embrace of civil rights and racial integration, along with a vehemently 
oppositional Far Right, led to a Republican Party that relied upon a solid Southern voting 
bloc that still votes overwhelmingly Republican today (Lowndes, 2008). The changes 
embodied in the 1960s have far-reaching implication and strong influences on today’s 
political culture. 

Thus, understanding the driving forces behind 1960s Far Right opposition to 
racial progress is at the center of my Chapter 4 analysis. One account of these forces 
suggests that the Far Right’s tenets derive from a desire for a reduced federal government 
and a commitment to states’ rights (McGirr, 2001; Lassiter, 2006). These core 
conservative principles fit well within traditional American politics. However, my earlier 
analysis suggests that the 1960s Far Right is also about something more. In my analysis 
of content, I found that Far Right elite rhetoric was mostly conspiratorial. The Far Right 
labeled agents of social change, such as civil rights leaders, as traitors and subversives 
destroying America; the Far Right attempted to undermine the change that threatened the 
societal order they wanted to preserve. In Chapter 2 I confirmed the powerful role of 
anxiety toward change in determining far-right sympathy among the masses; however, 
the relationship between the anxiety of the Far Right and attitudes toward racial 


integration and out-groups in America remains unclear, and is the subject of this chapter. 
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How Did the 1960s Far Right Perceive Integration and Out-Groups ? 

A brief look at anecdotal evidence from the political statements, speeches and 
publications of the 1960s Far Right and their leaders suggests that the Far Right opposed 
the racial integration proposed by the 1964 Civil Rights Act. The national leader of the 
Far Right, Barry Goldwater, was outspoken against the Brown v. Board of Education 
(1954) Supreme Court decision that ruled separate black and white schools were 
inherently unequal. Goldwater felt that the decision represented abuses of power by the 
court, and stated: 

[I am] not prepared...to impose judgment...on the people of Mississippi 

or South Carolina...That is their business not mine. I believe that the 

problem of race relations, like all social and cultural problems, is best 

handled by the people directly concerned...[and] should not be effected by 

engines of national power.” 

Furthermore, although less outspoken about the Civil Rights Act itself, Goldwater voiced 
his opinion loud and clear with a vote against the act in 1964. 

Goldwater was hardly alone in his opposition to racial integration, and often took 
his cues from other Far Right political organizations and leaders. The John Birch Society 
(JBS) actively campaigned against the Civil Rights movement in their monthly periodical 
American Opinion with articles such as, “Civil Rights: A Communist Betrayal of a Good 


Cause and Liberal Front: How Minorities Control America” and “The Invasion of 





> Quote appears in the article by David Farber, “Barry Goldwater on the Civil Rights Act: The Antecedent 
of Rand Paul.” Farber’s article is part of George Mason University’s History News Network. 
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Mississippi.” These and similar articles in the American Opinion painted the movement 
as nothing more than a Communist rouse.° 

Further exemplifying active far-right voices against social equality, the American 
Opinion described the Selma March as “organized by the International Conspiracy of 
Evil,” and also explained the Jim Crow South as containing a “very, very tiny amount of 
injustice” (Epstein & Forster, 1996, pg. 102-103). Additionally, a 1965 pamphlet written 
by Robert Welch, the founder of the JBS, entitled Two Revolutions At Once, explained 
the Civil Rights movement as part of a “world-wide, Communist-dominated, anti- 
colonialism revolution...against capitalism and the United States itself’ (Epstein & 
Forster, 1966, pg. 96). With a distribution of over half million copies, the pamphlet made 
the campaign against the civil rights movement “the single most important undertaking of 
the John Burch Society in its seven year history” (Epstein & Forster, 1966, pg. 95-96). 

The John Birch Society (JBS) also masterfully incorporated the rest of the 
American Far Right into its campaign against civil rights. To start, the 1960s saw the 
publication of multiple books by well-established JBS members that continued to 
propagate Welch’s conspiracies. The JBS also established a national umbrella 
organization, Truth About Civil Turmoil (TACT), to facilitate the creation of local front 
groups across the country. The TACT committees provided a springboard for a number 
of other Far Right organizations against civil rights, such as The Detroit Committee for 
the Prevention of Civil Disorder, Citizens for the Support of Law and Order in La Puente, 
CA and the Committee for Better Understanding in Selma, AL (Epstein & Forster, 1966). 


Finally, the JBS even produced a 75-minute anti-civil rights film entitled Anarchy USA as 





° The articles mentioned appear in the February 1964, and the November 1963, issues of American 
Opinion, respectively. 
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a teaching tool for TACT committees and other organizations sympathetic to the 
organization’s cause.’ 

Furthermore, the Far Right’s anxiety and conspiracy is also evident in White 
Citizens’ Councils’ opposition to school desegregation and busing (Lipset & Raab, 1970; 
McMillen, 1971). With a main objective of maintaining the racial status quo, the 
collection of organizations that identified as White Citizens’ Councils justified their 
position through their assertion that the growth of the federal government “was a radical 
departure from the guidelines set down by the framers of the constitution” (McMillen, 
1971, pg. 189). Following the Brown decision, school desegregation had begun in each of 
the Border States in the South and a number of the states of the Old Confederacy in some 
form or another.* Even though a wide-variety of organizations made up White Citizens’ 
Councils across the South, they all remained united in their goal of denying socio- 
political equality to blacks, identifying school desegregation as their primary 
battleground (McMillen, 1971). 

The Councils worked hard to maintain an identity separate from white 
supremacist groups of the time. Their reliance on a traditionally conservative belief in 
small government to oppose racial integration allowed for the Councils to position 
themselves squarely within the larger conservative movement in America (McMillen, 
1971). However, many of the various Councils’ political views aligned closer with the 


Far Right than traditional conservatism. The reactionary views of the Citizens’ Councils 





7 Epstein and Forster (1966) describe the file as being “dangerously effective,” even after non-Birchite 
observers described the film as outright “labeling the Civil Rights movement as Communist, with Rev. 
Martin Luther King as its Lucifer” (pg. 101-102). 

* The states of the old Confederacy consisted of the seven signatory states that seceded from the union — 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas, as well as the four additional 
slave-holding states — Virginia, Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. McMillen (1971) describes the 
progress of school desegregation in Chapter 1 of his book, The Citizens’ Council. 
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were especially apparent in the formation of their national umbrella organization in 1956, 
the Citizens’ Councils of America. 

The national organization selected the Mississippi tabloid, The Citizen, as the 
“voice of the entire movement,” which offered a vehicle by which a national audience 
was privy to the Councils’ wide array of political perspectives (McMillen, 1971, pg. 
191). As the Councils’ strength grew as a national organization, they continued to align 
closer with the Far Right; the Councils were not only in agreement with the Far Right 
when it came to opposing racial integration, but they saw the Far Right as part of the 
same conservative revolt against an ever-growing moderate Republican Party (McMillen, 
1971). In the years following the creation of Citizens’ Councils of America, the Councils 
embraced the anti-Communist conspiracy championed by the Far Right, as seen in The 
Citizen with articles such as “U.N. Plans to Brain-Wash World Youth,” which expanded 
its focus from the “National Association for the Agitation of Colored People” to include 
Communist “dupes” working to aid in the “tyranny of big government” (McMillen, 1971, 
pg. 191).? If nothing more, the Councils serve as an example of the reactionary attitudes 
toward school desegregation and busing that characterize the Far Right, begging an 
exploration of the relationship between far-right sympathy and attitudes toward race in 
the 1960s. 

The anecdotal evidence I have presented above suggests that the Far Right 
fervently opposed racial integration, at least among the ranks of their elite and activists. 


However, attitudes toward integration among the masses of far-right sympathizers remain 





? McMillen (1971) goes to great lengths to highlight the Councils’ attachment to Far Right rhetoric and the 
belief of a world Communist movement. Most telling is the work of William J. Simmons (the founder of the 
second era Ku Klux Klan), who often wrote about the “Communist inspired and Communist-dominated” 
integration movement in The Citizen (pg. 199). 
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unexplored. Furthermore, the Far Right’s traditionally conservative claims fall 
contradictory to the reactionary attitudes that are apparent in the literature. This disparity 
lends even more importance to my examination of whether or not far-right sympathizers 
opposed racial integration in the 1960s because they were anxious of the change it 
represented. Thus, I pose the following hypotheses: 
H4.1: Far-right sympathizers in 1964 were more likely than other Americans to 
oppose racial integration. 
H4.2: Limiting my examination to self-identified conservatives, far-right 
sympathizers in 1964 were more likely than other conservatives to oppose racial 
integration. 
H4.3: After controlling for alternative explanations, far-right sympathizers in 


1964 were more likely than other Americans to oppose racial integration. 


The Far Right and Out-group Antipathy 
The previous section offered anecdotal evidence suggesting that the 1960s Far 

Right was a leader in the movement against racial integration. Less obvious is whether or 
not far-right sympathizers held negative attitudes toward either African Americans as a 
group, or other out-groups in America. Although there was a conscious effort within the 
Far Right to eliminate racism and intolerance from both its internal ranks and the broader 
movement tenets (mostly because movement leaders such as Goldwater understood the 
harm bigotry could do to the movement’s national appeal), there are copious examples 


that suggest otherwise. 
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To start, the Christian Crusade, a wing of the Far Right movement founded in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma by JBS member Billy James Hargis, harbored many staunch 
segregationists in its leadership. The Christian Crusade produced propaganda and books 
filled with conspiracy and racism, arguing, “the negro is innately inferior to the white 
man” (Epstein & Forster, 1966, pg. 37-38).'° Similarly, the New Jersey faction of the 
student arm of the Far Right movement, Young Americans for Freedom, was on record 
gleefully chanting at events, “Where has all the welfare gone? ... Gone to the niggers” 
(Epstein & Forster, 1966, pg. 56). 

Similarly, even though the JBS did not officially place race and civil rights at the 
center of their political agenda, the Society was considered an “unofficial vessel” for 
resistance to “the lower-class negro” (Lipset & Raab, 1970, pp. 268-269). Furthermore, 
the JBS was quite careful about publishing or allowing blatant racism to represent the 
organization, but the organization was far less concerned about anti-Semitic 
representations (Epstein & Forster, 1966; Lipset & Raab, 1970). Revilo P. Oliver, a 
founder of the JBS and Associate editor of the JBS’s monthly periodical American 
Opinion, was a constant anti-Semitic presence within the movement. Oliver would speak 
of a Jewish conspiracy to control the world, and even discussed a “beautific vision” of 
earth if “all the Jews were vaporized at dawn tomorrow...” (Epstein & Forster, 1966, pg. 
113).'' Perhaps owing in part to Oliver’ s blatant anti-Semitic rhetoric, the JBS attracted 


many anti-Semitic sympathizers. A 1965 investigation by California’s Senate Fact 





1 Billy James Hargis was infamous for his support for segregation, and his personal attacks directed at 
Martin Luther King Jr. whom he accused of being Communist-educated. Hargis, a Christian Evangelical 
preacher, often cited scripture to support his views, offering, “that God ordained segregation” (Epstein & 
Forster, 1966, pg. 38). 

1 Although Oliver’s resignation from the JBS is largely attributed to these comments, neither Welch nor 
the JBS would ever repudiate Oliver, or even publically criticize him. Epstein and Forster (1966) explain 
Oliver’s role in the JBS and the influence of his anti-Semitism in great detail in their book, The Radical 
Right. 
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Finding Committee on Un-American Activities reported a “dangerous increase of anti- 
Semitism” among the membership of the JBS (Epstein & Forster, 1966, pg. 132). 
Evidence that suggests that the Far Right’s antipathy might extend beyond policy issues 
and also encompass different groups in America that represent a threat to the social order. 

Moreover, as considerable social change challenges the comfort of the Far Right, 
reactionary conservatives identify various groups as subversives and traitors attempting 
to destroy the country. Therefore, social change is perceived as an assault on America 
and its historically white, Protestant, working class, heterosexual identity (Smith, 1997; 
Devos & Banaji, 2005). Scholarship shows that individuals who strongly consider 
themselves American believe that true Americans are white, middle-class, Protestant and 
native-born (Theiss-Morse, 2009; Parker & Barreto, 2013), leaving other groups such as 
Jews, Catholics and African Americans outside of the prototypical definition of real 
Americans. If far-right sympathizers really felt threatened by perceived un-American out- 
groups in the 1960s, then they should hold unusually cold feelings toward Catholics, 
Jews and blacks. It may also be the case that other factors actually explain what may 
seem like Far Right antipathy toward out-groups, such as racism, sociodemographics or 
politics. To investigate this question, I propose the following hypotheses: 

H4.4: Far-right sympathizers in 1964 were more likely than other Americans to 

hold negative attitudes toward Catholics, Jews and blacks in America. 

H4.5: Limiting my examination to self-identified conservatives, far-right 

sympathizers in 1964 were more likely than other conservatives to hold negative 


attitudes toward Catholics, Jews and blacks in America. 
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H4.6: After controlling for alternative explanations, far-right sympathizers in 

1964 were more likely than other Americans to hold negative attitudes toward 

Catholics, Jews and blacks in America. 

Along with the association between far-right sympathy and perceptions of broad 
out-groups in America, I also examine the relationship between reactionary conservatism 
and perceptions of specific organizations that stood for social change and racial progress 
in the 1960s: the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
and the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). Whether or not a relationship exists 
between far-right sympathy and perceptions of broad groups in America that the Far 
Right may perceive as threatening (Catholics, Jews and blacks), I expect far-right 
sympathizers to hold the NAACP and CORE in low regard because of their immediate 
attachment to the civil rights movement and their organizational missions centered on 
enacting social change. 

Founded in 1909, the NAACP is considered a cornerstone of the Civil Rights 
movement in America with the stated goals of securing for all people the rights 
guaranteed in the 14"", 15"" and 16" Amendments to the Constitution and the elimination 
of racial hatred and racial discrimination (Sullivan, 2009). The NAACP focused on 
combating oppression through legal action, and played a major role in challenging voter 
disenfranchisement and racial segregation (McAdam, 1982).'* The landmark Brown v. 
Board of Education (1954) decision firmly put the NAACP on the national map as an 


organization capable of powerful social change. 





'? As early as 1915 the NAACP successfully challenged the grandfather clause in Oklahoma in Guinn v. 
United States, and in Buchannan v. Warley (1917), the court ruled in the NAACP’s favor arguing that 
prohibiting the sale of property in Louisville, KY to blacks violated the 14" Amendment. For more on the 
history of the NAACP, see Patricia Sullivan’s (2009) book, Lift Every Voice: The NAACP and the Making 
of the Civil Rights Movement. 
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CORE, founded in Chicago in 1942, sought to apply non-violent tactics to fight 
against racial segregation (Meier & Rudwick, 1975). In 1947, CORE sent a group of 
eight white and eight black men through Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Kentucky in an effort to desegregate interstate travel. In 1961, James Farmer, a co- 
founder of CORE, joined volunteers and repeated the journey in what has come to be 
known as the Freedom Ride (Farmer, 1985). CORE was also actively working to 
desegregate the Chicago Public Schools throughout the 1960s (Meier & Rudwick, 1975). 
By 1963, the organization helped in planning the famous March on Washington, and in 
coordination with the NAACP (and the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee) 
organized the Freedom Summer Campaign in Mississippi to help register African- 
Americans to vote and establish educational programs in black communities (Farmer, 
1985). By 1964, CORE was a decisive part of the Civil Rights movement. 

Examining perceptions of social change groups along with perceptions of broad 
out-groups allows an understanding of how far-right sympathizers may have perceived 
specific social change organizations differently from individual members of groups 
traditionally considered un-American. Just as with attitudes toward broad out-groups, far- 
right sympathy may fail to explain individual attitudes toward the NAACP and CORE 
when other factors are also considered. Still, due to the specific missions of social change 
that drive the NAACP and CORE, I expect that far-right sympathy will predict negative 
feelings toward both organizations, and thus hypothesize: 

4.7: Far-right sympathizers in 1964 were more likely than other Americans to 


hold negative attitudes toward the NAACP and CORE. 
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H4.8: Limiting my examination to self-identified conservatives, far-right 
sympathizers in 1964 were more likely than other conservatives to hold negative 
attitudes toward the NAACP and CORE. 

H4.9: After controlling for alternative explanations, far-right sympathizers in 
1964 were more likely than other Americans to hold negative attitudes toward the 


NAACP and CORE. 


Far-Right Sympathy, Integration and Racial Antipathy among the Masses 

After a brief examination of the literature regarding far-right sympathy and both 
attitudes toward integration and perceptions of out-groups, it appears that the 1960s Far 
Right was outspoken in their opposition to civil rights and integration. Furthermore, 
historical evidence also suggests that the Far Right’s disapproval of integration may 
extend to their perceptions of blacks, among other out-groups, and social change 
organizations in America. However, the historical record is primarily concerned with the 
views and statements of Far Right elites and activists, leaving much to be desired when 
considering the attitudes of individuals who sympathized with the national movement. 

The following analysis uses data from the 1964 American National Election 
Study (ANES) to examine the relationship between far-righty sympathy and attitudes 
toward integration and perceptions of out-groups at the individual level. Before I present 
my results, empirical examinations of the Far Right at the individual level warrant 
mentioning. The work of Raymond and Barbara Wolfinger and their co-authors (1969) as 
well as the work of James McEvoy (1972) use survey data to examine Far Right attitudes 


toward race and civil rights in the 1960s. In their analysis, Wolfinger et al. find that over 
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one-third (35 percent) of Christian Anti-Communist Crusaders believed the South was 
correct in their opposition to integration, and the percent of Crusaders who agreed with 
the South jumps to 44 percent when only asked of Crusaders who see Communist 
influence in both the Democrat and Republican Parties (pg. 24). 

Moreover, McEvoy finds that close to 70 percent of Far Right supporters opposed 
employment integration and 66 percent opposed school integration, compared to 34 
percent and 33 percent of Johnson supporters, respectively. He also finds that that over 28 
percent of Far Right supporters favor segregation and over 70 percent perceive the Civil 
Rights movement as mostly violent, again compared to 19 percent and 59 percent of 
Johnson supporters. In addition, McEvoy also finds distinct differences between far-right 
supporters and Johnson supporters when it comes to perceptions of Jews, Catholics and 
blacks. In each case, at least five percent more far-right supporters report negative 
perceptions of each out-group (less than 50 on a 100 point thermometer scale) than their 
Johnson-supporter counterparts. 13 

As a final example, Christopher Parker and Matt Barreto ‘s (2013) study of the 
Tea Party finds that far-right sympathy is associated with anti-immigrant and anti-gay 
and lesbian attitudes in America today. Their results suggest that sympathy for the Tea 
Party predicts negative attitudes toward minorities above and beyond other explanations, 
such as ideology and partisan attachment. Although the empirical scholarship examining 
Far Right attitudes at the individual level is limited, the studies that do exist suggests that 
we should expect the Far Right to be uniquely opposed to integration and hold 


distinctively negative perceptions of out-groups. 





'S These findings are found in Tables IV.1 and IV.2 in McEvoy’s (1972) book, Radical or Conservatives? 
The Contemporary American Right (pp. 73-75). 
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Yet, while Wolfinger et al.’s and McEvoy’s studies offer valuable information, 
both are limited by the way they define far-right supporters and the rigor of their analysis. 
Neither Wolfinger et al. nor McEvoy extend their analyses to sympathizers with the 
national Far Right movement in 1964; Wolfinger et al. only examine the Christian Anti- 
Communist Crusade and McEvoy limits his definition of far-right supporters to 
individuals who supported Goldwater prior to him winning the Republican Presidential 
nomination. Furthermore, both studies fail to account for factors that might explain 
attitudes toward integration and perceptions of out-groups either alongside or instead of 
far-right support. 

On the other hand, Parker and Barreto’s work on the Tea Party does find that 
sympathy for the far-right influences how people view minorities while also accounting 
for alternative explanations. Still, their analysis is limited to the political and historical 
conditions in contemporary American society, and they concentrate on anti-immigrant 
and anti-gay and lesbian attitudes instead of attitudes toward African-Americans. That 
said, my examination is the first to offer a methodologically rigorous analysis of the 
individual attitudes of far-right sympathizers in the 1960s. 

To start my analysis, I explore the attitudes of Americans in general regarding 
integration. For this step, I use ANES data to examine individual level attitudes toward 
integration in 1964. I then examine the association between far-right sympathy and 
attitudes toward integration, isolating differences between far-right sympathizers who are 


conservative and those who are not.'* Then, I complete my analysis by examining the 





14 As a reminder, because self-identified ideological measures were not part of the 1964 American National 
Election Study, I created an index of attitudinal measures toward conservatives, farmers, the military, 
Southerners and big business to measure conservatism. This scale is explained in detail in Chapter 2 and in 
the Appendix to the dissertation. 
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relationship between far-right sympathy and attitudes toward integration while also 
accounting for other alternative explanations. Finally, in a similar fashion, I examine the 
association between far-right sympathy and perceptions of out-groups and social change 
organizations in America. This analytical design will lend insight to whether or not 
reactionary conservative plays a unique role in predicting attitudes toward integration and 


perceptions of out-groups. 


Are Far-Right Sympathizers’ Attitudes toward Integration Distinct? 
Although the evidence I have presented paints a picture of a right wing America 
that opposed civil rights and integration, the attitudes of individuals across the country 
were relatively split. Figure 4.1 displays attitudes toward integration for Americans in 


1964. 


Figure 4.1. Attitudes toward Integration in 1964 
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As Figure 4.1 demonstrates, with the exception of school busing, 50 to 60 percent of all 


Americans support integration even when the government plays a major role. To be clear, 
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over 50 percent of Americans believed that the government should ensure employment 
integration and agreed with neighborhood integration, while just under 50 percent 
believed that the government should ensure school integration as well. School busing, on 
the other hand, was far more controversial with the support of only 26 percent of 
Americans. 

A close look at far-right sympathizers’ attitudes toward integration suggests that 
significant differences separate them from the rest of the country. Figure 4.2 displays the 


attitudes of far-right sympathizers compared to other Americans. 


Figure 4.2. Attitudes toward Integration in 1964, by 
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According to Figure 4.2, a minimum of 15 percentage points separate far-right 
sympathizers, or individuals who voted for Barry Goldwater in 1964, from the rest of 
America when it comes to support for integration. Only 20 percent of far-right 
sympathizers believed that the government should ensure employment integration and 
less than 30 percent believed the government should ensure school integration. 


Comparatively, almost 60 percent of the Americans unsympathetic to the Far Right 
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supported employment integration and 54 percent supported school integration. 
Similarly, while 50 percent of far-right sympathizers supported neighborhood integration, 
over 67 percent of the rest of America reported support, yielding a 17-point gap. When it 
comes to school busing, support dwindled compared to other forms of integration; yet, 14 
percent fewer far-right sympathizers supported school busing when compared to those 
unsympathetic. 

Although significant differences emerge when comparing attitudes toward 
integration among far-right sympathizers with Americans, conservative ideology may 
explain these disparities. Figure 4.3 takes a closer look at the role of conservatism by 
presenting the relationship between far-right sympathy and attitudes toward integration 


for only self-identified conservatives. 


Figure 4.3. Attitudes toward Integration in 1964 among 
Conservatives, by Goldwater Vote 
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In spite of the Far Right’s claims of traditionally conservative values, the attitudes of far- 
right sympathizers, or reactionary conservatives, significantly differ from traditional 


conservatives. For example, Figure 4.3 indicates that while only 20 percent of reactionary 
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conservatives supported employment integration, almost 50 percent of traditional 
conservatives reported support. Similar differences exist for other forms of integration 
and school busing, with a gap of no less than 12 percentage points separating reactionary 
conservatives from their traditional conservative counterparts. In all, Figure 4.3 
reinforces my claim, first made in Chapter 1, that reactionary conservatives are different 
from traditional conservatives. However, although Figure 4.3 suggests that conservative 
ideology was not behind the 1960s Far Right’s opposition to integration, intolerance and 


sociodemographics remain unconsidered. 


Far-Right Sympathy of Something Else? Explaining Attitudes toward Integration 

To account for factors that might explain attitudes toward integration aside from, 
or instead of far-right sympathy, it is necessary to move beyond the descriptive figures to 
a more rigorous analysis. Just as in Chapter 3, I use multiple regression analysis here to 
determine whether or not far-right sympathy is independently associated with attitudes 
toward integration in 1964. On the other hand, alternative explanations may really drive 
the differences between far-right sympathizers, traditional conservatives and the rest of 
America. 

Thus, I also consider the effect of politics, sociodemographics and intolerance on 
attitudes toward integration. While Figure 4.3 suggests the influence of traditional 
conservative ideology, it fails to account for the effect of far-right sympathy on attitudes 
toward integration. I now also account for other political attitudes, such as a belief in 
limited government, political trust, political knowledge and partisan attachment. As white 


middle-class families accumulated wealth during the post-WWII economic boom and 
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moved to the suburbs, these families believed that they had earned the right to decide the 
composition of their neighborhoods and the educational conditions of their children 
(McGirr, 2001; Lassiter, 2006; Kruse, 2007). They often refused to allow African 
Americans into their neighborhoods and schools, and expressed staunch opposition to 
busing their children to the inner city (Lassiter, 2006). Whites justified their resistance to 
integration with an argument that government should interfere as little as possible in 
personal matters, a belief that is far from new in American politics (Lassiter, 2006). 

Moreover, the Republican Party platform relied upon a traditionally conservative 
justification for their opposition to Civil Rights legislation: that a large federal 
government was dangerous (Kabaservice, 2012). I thus account for attitudes toward 
limited government and partisan identity. Scholarship also suggests that 
sociodemographic factors, such as age, income, gender, marital status and education, are 
associated with policy preferences. Additionally, political knowledge, mistrust in the 
American political system and church attendance are also associated with policy 
preferences. '° 

Furthermore, I also consider intolerance, such as racism and anti-Communism in 
my analysis. In addition to blatant racism as a rationale for integration opposition, the 
threat of Communism was also used as justification (Lipset & Raab, 1970). Finally, 
living in the South is an important control because of Southern animosity toward racial 


integration. Even after accounting for alternative explanations, far-right sympathy 





'S James Madison argued that a system of checks and balances was necessary to avoid tyranny in Federalist 
No. 51. 

'© Angus Campbell (1960) and his co-authors find that sociodemographics and political knowledge are 
directly associated with policy preferences in The American Voter. In addition, Mark Hetherington’s (2005) 
work suggests that trust in government is also associated with beliefs about government expansion. Finally, 
church attendance, encompassed by a broader sense of religious attachment in the work of Leege and 
Kellstedt (1993), has been shown to influence attitudes toward political freedom and civil liberties. 
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remains significantly associated with opposition to integration in 1964. Table 4.1 presents 


my results. 


Table 4.1. Predicting Support for Integration 
Employment Integration _ School Integration Neighborhood Integration Busi 











Goldwater Vote in 1964 -0.65 20.46 -0.36 -0.55 
(0.226) (0.213) (0,227) (0.243) 
Racism -0,01° -0.02* -0,03" -0.00 
(0.004) (0.004) (0.004) (0.004) 
Pro-Communism 0.01 -0.00 0.00 0.01" 
(0.005) (0.005) (0.005) (0.004) 
Political Trust 0.59" 0.67" 0.54" 0.32 
(0.332) (0.295) (0.321) (0.314) 
Political Knowledge -0.18 -0.57° 0.31 -0.09 
(0.277) (0.244) (0.262) (0.245) 
Limited Govt. -0.70" -0.75° -0.38° -0,33° 
(0.189) (0,174) (0.185) (0.192) 
Republican -0.05 0.40" 0.87" 0.30 
(0.223) (0.218) (0.237) (0.225) 
Independent 0.56" 0.12 0.21 -0.21 
(0.223) (0.206) (0.216) (0.220) 
E a a Set Soe | oh ieee pa > i be) eh seed Po, Se ee ee ee te ee 
/Cutl -2,43 -2,50 -3.91 -0.92 
(0.467) (0.416) (0.542) (0.391) 
/Cut2 -1.97 -1.77 -3.04 -0.39 
(0.465) (0.413) (0.537) (0.390) 
Observations 806 861 881 880 
% Predic. Correctly 65.6% 61.2% 68.9% 67.4% 


Standard errors in parentheses; all models are ordered logistical regression; models also control for 

ideology, church attendance, marital status, gender, race, education, age, income, home ownership and 

living in the South, p < 0.05, one-tailed 
Table 4.1 shows that far-right sympathy remains significantly associated with opposition 
to integration, with the exception of neighborhood integration, even after accounting for 
other factors. In other words, reactionary conservatives opposed employment integration, 
school integration and school busing as a way to resist social change perceived as 


threatening their position in society and destroying the country. From Table 4.1, we can 


derive the factors significantly associated with attitudes toward integration, but the 
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magnitude of the effect is less clear. '’ Accordingly, I turn to changes in predicted 
probability to examine the predictive power of far-right sympathy alongside other 
significant predictors. Figure 4.4 presents the change in predicted probability of 
supporting integration as values of each predictor move from their lowest to their highest 


point. 


Figure 4.4. Association Between Voting for Goldwater in 1964 and 
Attitudes toward Integration 


Government Should Regulate Equal Employment Goveroment Should Ensure Integrated Schools 


Support for Neighborhood Integration Support for School Busing 


*Significant at p<0.05, one-tailed 





As Figure 4.4 shows, far-right sympathizers are 16 percent less likely than other 


Americans to support employment integration and 11 percent less likely to support school 





17 The results of an ordered logistical regression model are difficult to interpret by only examining the 
strength and direction of the coefficients because the outcome variable is measured from on an ordinal 
scale, making comparisons across coefficients less useful. I rely on changes in predicted probabilities to 
examine the estimated influence of various predictors when an outcome variable is set to a specific value. 
For more, see David Hosmer (2000) et al., Applied Logistic Regression. 
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integration. Furthermore, far-right sympathizers are 9 percent less likely than other 
Americans to support school busing. In addition to far-right sympathy, both racism and a 
belief in limited government are significantly associated with opposition to integration. 
Specifically, racist individuals are 30 percent less likely to support employment 
integration and 35 percent less likely to support school integration; a belief in limited 
government decreases the likelihood that an individual supports employment and school 
integration by 17 and 18 percent, respectively. Still, far-right sympathy independently 
predicts opposition to integration above and beyond other explanations, and the power of 
far-right sympathy is only overshadowed by the predictive power of racism. 
Interestingly, far-right sympathy fails to significantly predict neighborhood 
integration, but both racism and a belief in limited government are associated with 
opposition to neighborhood integration. Additionally, pro-Communist attitudes are 
associated with support for school busing, which may reflect Communist groups’ 
eventual support for school busing as part of a historical fight against oppression. '® 
However, even after accounting for many different alternative explanations for attitudes 
toward integration, far-right sympathy still predicts attitudes above and beyond other 
factors, suggesting that the Far Right’s anxiety toward social change is uniquely 
predicting their political attitudes. In other words, even after accounting for intolerance, 
politics and sociodemographics, far-right sympathy remains uniquely associated with 


opposition to integration. 





'S The anti-busing movement eventually adopted an anti-Communist rhetoric to accompany the powerful 
anti-government rhetoric, leading to support for busing from Communist groups, such as the Progressive 
Labor Party. For more on busing and anti-Communism see, Formisano (2012), Boston Against Busing: 
Race, Class and Ethnicity in the 1960s and 1970s. Specifically, the Communist Youth Organization voiced 
their support for school busing in Boston and Los Angeles in Paul Saba’s (1976) article, “Communist 
Youth Get Organized,” referencing the socialist newspaper The Call. 
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Beyond Integration: The Far Right and Out-Group Antipathy 

My results suggest that there is something unique about far-right sympathy with 
regard to predicting opposition to integration. Far-right sympathizers oppose integration 
because they believe integration will displace them from their comfortable position of 
power in American society. It remains unclear, though, if the 1960s Far Right’s 
opposition to integration was part of a larger antipathy toward African Americans and 
other groups historically considered un-American. The final step of my Chapter 4 
analysis examines the association between far-right sympathy and perceptions of Jews, 
Catholics, blacks and two organizations that stood for social change, the NAACP and 
CORE. The Far Right perceives social change as an attack on cherished American values, 
and labels agents of social change as traitors and subversives. Considering American 
identity is often held to be white, middle-class, Protestant, native-born straight men 
(Parker & Barreto, 2013), it comes as no surprise that American Jews, Catholics and 
blacks, and their related organizations, are the primary targets of the Far Right’s 
accusations.” 

To start my analysis, I examine the perceptions of Jews, Catholics, blacks, the 
NAACP and CORE among all Americans. Figure 4.5 displays the percent of Americans 


who reported very warm feelings toward each group or organization.” 





1 Tn my analysis of out-groups, I am limited by the questions available in the data. Ideally, my analysis 
would include perceptions of other groups based on class, gender and religion as well. 
°° Very warm feelings constitute a score of >80 on a 100 point feeling thermometer scale. 
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Figure 4.5. Attitudes toward Out-groups in 1964 
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Generally, in 1964, Americans were reluctant to report very warm feelings toward 
any of the out-groups, especially Jews, the NAACP and CORE. Figure 4.5 illustrates that 
while over 30 percent of Americans felt very warm toward Catholics and blacks, and 
close to one-quarter of Americans felt very warm toward Jews and the NAACP, less than 
20 percent felt very warm toward CORE. Considering the political correctness of 
acknowledging support for underrepresented groups during the civil rights era, it is 
somewhat surprising that no more than one-third of Americans reported very warm 
feelings toward any; however, it is less surprising to see support dwindling for the 
NAACP and CORE, in part because of their prominent role in social disorder across 
America. 

Still, the question remains as to whether or not far-right sympathizers’ view of the 
aforementioned out-groups differs from the rest of the country. Figure 4.6 compares far- 


right sympathizers’ perceptions of out-groups to all other respondents. 
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Figure 4.6. Very Warm Attitudes toward Out-groups in 1964, 
by Goldwater Vote 
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According to Figure 4.6, far-right sympathizers’ perceptions of Catholics, blacks, the 
NAACP and CORE are significantly different from other Americans. While far-right 
sympathizers failed to differ from the rest of America in their perceptions of Jews, while 
they are more likely to report negative perceptions of Catholics and blacks. Only 31 
percent reported very warm feelings toward Catholics and 23 percent reported very warm 
feelings toward blacks. In comparison, 36 percent of other Americans reported very 
warm feelings toward Catholics and 38 percent reported very warm feelings toward 
blacks, differences of 5 and 15 percentage points, respectively. 

However, Figure 4.6 shows the starkest difference between the views of far-right 
sympathizers and other Americans when asked about the NAACP and CORE. Less than 
5 percent of far-right sympathizers reported very warm feelings toward either of the 
social change groups, while 32 percent of the rest of America reported very warm 
feelings toward the NAACP and 22 percent reported very warm feelings toward CORE. 


These findings suggest that far-right sympathizers are less likely to perceive most out- 
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groups in a very positive light. However, the relationships presented in Figure 4.6 fail to 
consider any factors that might serve as powerful explanations for out-group antipathy. 
One possible explanation is conservative ideology. Just as the Far Right relied 
upon principled conservative argument to defend their opposition toward the civil rights 
movement and integration, it is plausible that traditionally conservative values could also 
influence an individual’s view toward groups that may be perceived as taking advantage 
of other Americans’ hard work through policies such as welfare and government 
assistance.”' Figure 4.7 compares reactionary conservatives, or conservatives who 
sympathize with the Far Right, to other, traditional conservatives when regarding their 


perceptions of out-groups. 


Figure 4.7. Very Warm Attitudes toward Out-groups in 1964 
among Conservatives, by Goldwater Vote 
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*! Scholarship suggests that Americans often prescribe stereotypes to minority groups based upon their 
political views toward social policy, such as government assistance, as opposed to hatred for the group 
itself. For example, Paul Sniderman and Thomas Piazza (1993) argue that race is often an afterthought 
when people decide their political views, as individuals choose to focus on the policy regardless of the 
racial implications. 
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Figure 4.7 suggests that significant differences in opinion remain toward blacks, 
the NAACP and CORE among conservative groups in 1964. While over 50 percent of 
traditional conservatives report very warm feelings toward blacks, only 33 percent of far- 
right sympathizers felt the same. Moreover, less than 4 percent of far-right sympathizers 
reported very warm feelings toward the NAACP or CORE. Comparatively, 28 percent of 
traditional conservatives felt very warm toward the NAACP and 15 percent felt very 
warm toward the CORE. In other words, gaps of 24 and 11 percentage points separate 
reactionary conservatives from traditional conservatives regarding their perceptions of 
the NAACP and CORE, respectively. Even though traditional conservative beliefs may 
account for antipathy toward Jews and Catholics, Figure 4.7 offers further support for my 
claim that far-right sympathizers are far from traditional conservatives, especially 
concerning racial out-groups and their organizations for social change. Yet, there are still 
a number of other factors that could explain the association between far-right sympathy 


and out-group antipathy. 


Explaining Perceptions of Out-Groups in America 
To account for other factors that might explain out-group antipathy, I rely upon 
the same controls used to examine attitudes toward integration and busing. Scholarship 
suggests that sociodemographic factors, such as age, gender, racial identity, education 


and income influence the evaluations of out-groups by dominant groups in society.” 





? American society is arranged such that one group dominates over others, and race, gender and the 
Protestant Work Ethic are all used as justifications for group status. For more on group position and social 
dominance, see L. Bobo and M. Tuan (2006), Prejudice and Politics: Group Position, Public Opinion, and 
the Wisconsin Treaty Rights Dispute; J. Sidanius and F. Pratto (1999), Social Dominance. 
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Additionally, since political orientations might explain the association between far-right 
sympathy and attitudes toward groups perceived as political competition, I account for 
partisan identity, ideology, political knowledge, political mistrust and a belief in a limited 
government in my analysis.” Lastly, I account for church attendance, living in the South, 
anti-Communist attitudes and racism.” 

As I turn to my results, Table 4.2 presents the regression estimates for models 
predicting perceptions of Catholics, Jews, blacks, the NAACP and CORE. 


Table 4.2. Predicting Warm Attitudes toward Out-Groups 








Catholics Jews Blacks NAACP CORE 
Goldwater Vote in 1964 -2.47 -3.95 -3.00 TE Sa, 
(2.225) (1.894) (1.808) (2.279) (2.556) 
Racism -0.14 -0.14* -0.18" -0.27" -0.13" 
(0.040) (0.034) (0.032) (0.041) (0.047) 
Pro-Communism -0.08" 0.01 -0.02 0.11* 0.08 
(0.046) (0:040) (0.038) (0.048) (0.055) 
Political Trust 8.72" 6.89" 11.38" 16.13" 10.03" 
(3.092) (2.633) (2.514) (3.228) (3.624) 
Political Knowledge -418° 1.76 2.22 -0.37 -2.31 
(2.512) (2.139) (2.043) (2.635) (3.097) 
Limited Govt. -1.47 -2.46 -3.97* -6.93* -5.487 
(1.867) (1.589) (1.517) (1.920) (2.145) 
Republican -3.42 2.71 5.42" 6.78° 2.46 
(2.193) (1.867) (1.783) (2.272) (2.536) 
Independent -0.59 1.93 4.00" 8.35" 4.62" 
on BE SETAR Selects Eee elec ee (2.134) R 817)... 0-732). (2192). AT) OA 
Constant 49.99" 45.48" 68.24" 73.29 73.15 
(3.976) (3.384) (3.231) (4.139) (4.706) 
Observations 881 882 883 833 733 
Ch? 0.168 0.192 0.373 0.432 0.350 


Standard errors in parentheses; all models are ordinary least-squares regression, models also control for 
ideology, church attendance, marital status, gender, race, education, age, income, home ownership and 
> ar . * è 

living in the South, p< 0.05, one-tailed 





> According to group interest theory, group identity and political context are inseparable, and perceived 
group competition can influence political attitudes and electoral behavior. For more, see Kaufmann (2004), 
The Urban Voter: Group Conflict and Mayoral Behavior in American Cities. 

** Church attendance becomes especially important when examining attitudes toward two religious 
minorities, Jews and Catholics. Also, the NAACP and CORE were significantly active in the South during 
the Civil Rights movement because of the oppressive social conditions under Jim Crow that necessitated 
direct protest action. 
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According to Table 4.2, reactionary conservatism still predicts cold feelings toward Jews, 
Catholics, blacks, the NAACP and CORE even after controlling for other explanations. 
To further examine the predictive power of the associations presented in Table 4.2, 
Figures 4.8 and 4.9 display linear regression coefficients and standard errors for models 
predicting perceptions toward out-groups. In Figures 4.8 and 4.9, significant relationships 
are represented by a point estimate encompassed by a standard error that fails to cross 


Zero. 
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Figure 4.8. Association Between Voting for Goldwater 
in 1964 and Attitudes toward Out-groups 
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Figure 4.8 demonstrates that far-right sympathy is significantly associated with 
cold feelings toward Jews and blacks. Figure 4.9 shows that far-right sympathy is also 
significantly associated with cold feelings toward the NAACP and CORE. Although far- 
right sympathy fails to predict perceptions of Catholics, intolerance significantly predicts 
negative perceptions. Furthermore, according to Figure 4.8, living in the South is the 
most powerful explanation for cold feelings toward Catholics. Nonetheless, Figure 8 also 
shows that, aside from white racial identification, far-right sympathy is one of the most 
powerful explanations for cold feelings toward Jews and blacks. 

Similarly, Figure 4.9 shows that far-right sympathy is a powerful explanation for 
cold feelings toward the NAACP and CORE -- so powerful that, again, only white racial 
identity is a visibly superior predictor of cold feelings. Racism and politics also remain 
significantly associated with perceptions of both broad out-groups and social change 
organizations; however, even after accounting for alternative explanations far-right 
sympathy independently predicts cold feelings toward Jews, blacks, the NAACP and 
CORE in 1964. Altogether, the Far Right’s anxiety toward social change extends beyond 
attitudes toward integration and busing, and also influences their evaluations of social 


change organizations as well as broader out-groups in America. 
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Figure 4.9. Association Between Voting for Goldwater 
in 1964 and Attitudes toward Civil Rights Groups 
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Discussion and Conclusion 

My Chapter 4 results suggest that individuals who sympathized with the 1960s 
Far Right are more likely than unsympathetic individuals to express both opposition to 
integration and out-group antipathy. My results are most remarkable because the 
relationship between far-right sympathy and attitudes toward both integration and out- 
groups holds even after accounting for competing explanations. In other words, 
explanations such intolerance, conservatism, party identification and sociodemographics 
fail to explain far-right sympathizers opposition to integration and their negative 
perceptions of out-groups, suggesting that anxiety toward social change offers a viable 
account. I submit that far-right sympathy is a symptom of the anxiety held by individuals 
who perceive social change as threatening and believe the America they love is under 
attack by progressive groups seeking social justice. 

Although my Chapter 4 findings are quite convincing in their assertion that 
reactionary conservatives held negative views toward integration and out-groups in 1964, 
a few inconsistencies require mention. Surprisingly, far-right sympathy fails to 
significantly predict attitudes toward neighborhood integration after competing 
explanations are also considered. A number of things could explain this non-finding, but 
additional analysis suggests that the relationship between far-right sympathy and attitudes 
toward neighborhood integration is moderated by whether or not a respondent lived in the 
South. The American South is unique because it experienced a Jim Crow system of 
segregation and disenfranchisement, legally separating blacks from whites in all aspects 
of life, including their neighborhoods. Southern systems of exclusion coupled with overt 


racism could overshadow any effect associated with sympathy for the Far Right for these 
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respondents. In other words, the influence of far-right sympathy on attitudes toward 
neighborhood integration may be regional.” 

In addition, I also find that far-right sympathy is significantly associated with 
negative perceptions of Jews and blacks, but not of Catholics. Again, a number of 
possible explanations exist for this non-finding; however, the election of the first Catholic 
president, John F. Kennedy, in 1960 and his assassination in 1963 provide a compelling 
possible answer. Scholarship suggests that the election of a “first” in American politics is 
often met with mixed emotions as individuals hide their true feelings in an attempt to 
remain politically correct.” However, Kennedy won the presidency in 1960 without any 
sign of overenthusiastic pre-election polls. Furthermore, the Far Right was concerned 
about the national appeal of the movement, and attempted to minimize the overt 
intolerance present in the mainstream movement. After Kennedy’s assassination, the Far 
Right may have felt that it would be not only insensitive, but also detrimental to the 
movement to express anti-Catholic attitudes in any capacity. 

On the other hand, there is also a more optimistic explanation for the null 
relationship. Scholarship suggests that whites represented by a candidate who is a “first” 
to be elected from an underrepresented group become more accepting of racial diversity 


during that candidate’s incumbency (Hajnal, 2005). Thus, it is also possible that 





°> Further analysis suggests that while far-right sympathy fails to predict attitudes toward neighborhood 
integration among a national sample, far-right sympathizers in the North are more likely to oppose 
integration than other Americans. This comes as no surprise, as an integration in the North took on a very 
different character than in the South, and is less characterized by blatant and overt racism, which I find is a 
significant predictor of opposition to neighborhood integration across America, but especially in the South. 
For more on the struggle for equality in the North, see Thomas Sugrue (2009), Sweet Land of Liberty: The 
Forgotten Struggle for Civil Rights in the North. 

°° The election of Mayor Tom Bradley saw overwhelming support for Bradley in pre-election polls, yet 
eventually lost his mayoral campaign in 1982. His loss was attributed to white voters telling pollsters that 
they would vote for Bradley, but then voted for his white competitor. For more on Tome Bradley and what 
has been deemed the “Bradley Effect,” see Citrin, Green and Sears (1990), “White Reactions to Black 
Candidates: When Does Race Matter?” 
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Kennedy’s presidency caused whites sympathetic to the Far Right to move closer to the 
rest of the country when it came to their perceptions of Catholics. In short, Kennedy may 
have softened what were originally negative views of Catholics amongst far-right 
sympathizers who realized that the country would not fall apart under Kennedy’s 
presidency. 

Despite a few inconsistencies, my Chapter 4 findings offer compelling evidence 
the anxiety of the Far Right was, at least in part, driving Far Right opposition to 
integration and negative attitudes toward out-groups in America; having accounted for a 
myriad of possible alternative explanations, independent effects of far-right sympathy 
remain. In sum, due to the number of possible alternative explanations that I have 
accounted for, it was unlikely that I would find any association exists between far-right 
sympathy and views toward integration and out-groups. Thus, my analysis clearly 
indicates that far-right sympathizers were more likely to oppose integration and feel cold 
toward out-groups because they were anxious of social change that was taking place in 


America. 


Concluding Thoughts 
Issues of race and group identity have played an important part in American 
politics for much of the country’s history, and still hold a central place in politics today. 
Yet, the 1960s was arguably a time when issues of race and group identity were uniquely 
dominant on a national stage. Moreover, scholarship identifies issues of race in the 1960s 
as instrumental in the development of our current political environment, and the Far 


Right played an undeniable role in that development (Carmines & Stimson, 1992; 
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Lowndes, 2008). Having secured a seat at the Republican Party’s table with the 
nomination of Goldwater for President, conservatives across America bared witness to 
what could happen if the Grand Old Party (GOP) ignored the views of the Far Right 
wing. Following Goldwater’s defeat, the GOP needed to pick up the pieces in short order, 
and over the next two decades the party worked hard to incorporate enough of the Far 
Right’s agenda that it could gain broad support among reactionary and traditional 
conservatives alike. 

Richard Nixon’s “Southern Strategy” in 1968 was designed to bring together a 
fractured Republican Party by regaining Southern support through policies of “law and 
order” alongside strict anti-Communism (Perlstein, 2008). Nixon appealed to a Silent 
Majority of American voters who, although dissatisfied with America, failed to 
boisterously voice their discontent. Nixon was able to rebuild enough of the conservative 
coalition to win the presidency in 1968, even with George Wallace’s third party 
candidacy winning almost 14 percent of the popular vote. Nixon managed to re-capture 
defecting conservatives who sympathized with the Far Right in 1964, while Wallace 
captured the remaining Far Right activists with appeals of populism and racism 
(McEvoy, 1972). However, unlike in 1964, the split between Wallace and Nixon voters 
within the GOP was not enough to cost the party its shot at the White House. 

Furthermore, the divide-and-conquer strategy employed by Nixon pitted working- 
class conservative whites against the progressive elites and social change activists, and 
created a political divide that continues to shape politics to this day (Perlstein, 2008). Far 
Right sympathizers’ views toward racial progress and out-groups significantly influenced 


the political agenda of the GOP in the 1960s and beyond, solidifying the GOP as the 
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party of middle-class white Americans. In other words, the Far Right’s opposition to 
integration and negative perceptions of out-groups pulled the GOP farther to the right on 
emerging issues in order to rebuild a conservative coalition. Nevertheless, the Far Right 
rears its head when America (especially conservative America) becomes too comfortable 
with change as a reminder that there are a significant number of Americans who deviate 
from an otherwise seemingly broad conservative consensus.” 

Today’s Tea Party movement serves as our most recent reminder of the power the 
Far Right can yield, especially concerning issues of race in America. With the election of 
President Obama acting as the catalyst, disaffected Americans voiced their dissatisfaction 
with the direction of the country. During Obama’s presidency, the Tea Party has 
organized protests and rallies declaring their opposition to immigration and gay and 
lesbian rights, and legislatively worked to institute voter ID laws and expand voting 
requirements thus creating obstacles for many Americans wishing to cast a ballot (Parker 
& Barreto, 2013). It is difficult to deny the similarities between the Tea Party’s 
opposition to policies of inclusion and the Far Right’s disapproval of integration and out- 
groups in the 1960s. And once again, the Tea Party has found a way to draw enough 
support away from the GOP that conservatives across America are left wondering if the 
party will ever be repaired.”* 

In this chapter I examined the relationships between far-right sympathy and both 


opposition to integration and out-group antipathy. Prior to my analysis, only a small leap 





27 The work of Conover and Gray (1983) and Hixon, Jr. (1992) assert that the Goldwater movement was a 
necessary precursor to the political successes conservatives experienced throughout the 1970s and 1980s. 
Specifically, they identify the rise of the New Right in the late 1970s as an essential to understanding 
Reagan’s political appeal in 1980. 

?8 For example, an article by Ron Fournier (2014) in the National Journal exposes the pessimism within the 
rank of Republican leadership regarding the prospects of GOP unity by the 2016 presidential election cycle. 
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of faith was required to believe that the 1960s Far Right disagreed with racial integration. 
Anecdotal evidence squarely placed the Far Right in opposition to the Civil Rights 
movement, progressive leaders, and the goal of fully integrating America. My findings 
not only provide evidence to support what many have already presupposed — that the 
1960s far-right opposed integration — but my work also shows that far-right sympathizers 
held negative perceptions of Jews and blacks, as well as dislike for the NAACP and 
CORE. 

Moreover, my initial analysis of both periodicals and survey data, as presented in 
Chapters 1 and 2, indicates that sympathy for the Far Right is the product of anxiety 
about a changing America, and that far-right sympathizers are not typical traditional 
conservatives. In all, Far Right opposition to integration and dislike for out-groups in the 
1960s must be attributed, at least in part, to the fear that the country was changing for the 
worst and on the brink of destruction. The fact that a similar Far Right movement is in 
full swing today beckons us to take a close look at far-right sympathy over time, possibly 
connecting movement sympathizers from one historical moment to another. The 


following, final chapter of my dissertation takes on this task. 
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Chapter 5 


THE ENDURING POWER OF REACTIONARY CONSERVATISM 


The central question driving this dissertation, as presented in Chapter 1, is what 
explains sympathy for the far-right movement of the 1960s. Specifically, I explore the 
part anxiety toward social change plays in driving far-right sympathy by tracing Far 
Right resistance to social change during different historical periods, and closely 
examining the elite messages of the Far Right in the 1960s. Chapter 2 then empirically 
tests the claims from the first chapter, and identifies movement sympathizers as 
reactionary conservatives. Chapter 3 examines the influence of far-right sympathy on 
political participation, and I find that far-right sympathizers were more likely than other 
Americans to engage in politics in 1964. Chapter 4 explores far-right sympathizers’ 
attitudes toward integration and perceptions of out-groups. In this final chapter, I examine 
the enduring strength of reactionary conservatism over time by assessing the influence of 
far-right sympathy on political engagement and attitudes toward integration and different 
groups in America in 1973, years after the 1960s Far Right occupied center stage in 
American politics. 

To start my dissertation, I examined past and present far-right movements to 
illustrate why reactionary conservatism is the appropriate theoretical framework to 
explain far-right sympathy in several eras. Reactionary conservatism describes a 
resistance to any and all social change for fear of a deterioration of social prestige. 


Furthermore, in order to understand the Far Right of the 1960s as part of a long line of 
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far-right movements, I identify reactionary conservatism as a worldview acquired early in 
life, or a predisposition. Similar to other scholars, I argue that reactionary conservatism as 
a durable view of the world that promotes certain beliefs and judgments. ' This chapter 
investigates the viability of identifying reactionary conservatism as a long-standing, 
stable political predisposition. 

Using data from 1964, I made the claim that beyond and more precise than other 
explanations, reactionary conservatism influences political participation, attitudes toward 
integration and perceptions of out-groups. My results support my claim, and at times I 
found reactionary conservatism a more powerful theoretical explanation than traditional 
explanations, such as partisan attachment and ideological strength.” My findings are 
similar to those in recent scholarship on the Tea Party that suggests sympathy for the Tea 
Party movement explains political participation and divergent attitudes toward patriotism, 
civil liberties, minority groups and President Obama (Parker & Barreto, 2013). 

Additionally, I argue that conspiracy theories, often associated with reactionary 
conservatism, define far-right movements from the Know-Nothings to the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Tea Party. Moreover, there are even clear congenital links between past far-right 
movements and the Tea Party of today — the biological father of Tea Party founders the 
Koch brothers was a founding member of the John Birch Society (Epstein & Forster, 
1967). Furthermore, JBS functions have appeared on the agendas and event schedules of 
different Tea Party factions, most notably the FreedomWorks faction of the Tea Party 


(Burghard & Zeskind, 2011). However, scholarship leaves the relationship between 





' Notably, Parker and Barreto (2013) emphasize their belief that reactionary conservatism is a 
predisposition. 

* Notable scholarship identifies partisan identity and ideology as instrumental to our understanding of 
political participation and political attitudes. See specifically, A. Campbell at al (1960), The American 
Voter, and M.S. Lewis-Beck et al (2008), The American Voter Revisited. 
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sympathizers of the Far Right at different historical moments relatively unexamined, and 
offers no empirical evidence suggesting that reactionary conservatism is a long-standing, 
durable worldview.” 

This chapter empirically tests the power of reactionary conservatism over time, 
evaluating the concept’s weight as a predisposition. Using panel data, I assess the 
enduring power of reactionary conservatism on individual behaviors and attitudes. I do 
this by examining individual attitudes years following the apex of the far-right movement 
of the 1960s — Goldwater’ s run for president.* If reactionary conservatism truly is a 
political predisposition, then far-right sympathizers in the 1960s should remain more 
likely to participate in politics and hold similar attitudes toward social change and 
progress over time. In other words, if reactionary conservatism is a predisposition, then 
far-right sympathy, which explains certain behaviors and attitudes in 1964, should remain 
influential after the momentum of the initial far-right movement has slowed. If on the 
other hand reactionary conservatism is nothing more than a momentary attitude, then the 
predictive power of sympathy for the Far Right of the 1960s should fade along with the 
relatively shirt-lived political movement and historical moment. 

In this chapter, I first provide a succinct explanation of reactionary conservatism 
as a political predisposition. I then describe my methods and data, and finally, I present 
my results. In sum, my findings include that reactionary conservatism, measured as far- 


right sympathy in the 1960s, remains a significant tripartite predictor in the 1970s: of 





? Although the scholarship of both Lipset and Raab (1970) and Sclesinger (1969) implies that far-right 
movements overtime are related, the scholarship fails to examine any empirical connections between the 
movements. 

4 The work of Hixon, Jr. (1992) identifies the late 1950s and early 1960s as a time when the individuals and 
organizations of the far-right movement coalesced and constituted a “coherent right wing” during the 
presidential election of 1964 (pg. 53). 
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political participation, attitudes toward integration, and perceptions of symbols that 
represent resistance to social change. My results support the theory that reactionary 
conservatism is a predisposition rather than moment-related; reactionary conservatism 
remains influential several years after the far-right movement of the 1960s lost 
momentum. This chapter closes with concluding remarks and suggestions for future 


research. 


Predispositions and Politics: Durable Systems of Belief 

Many different outlets, such as political elites and the media, family members and 
even close friends constantly influence an individual’s political behavior and attitudes. 
However, the degree to which individuals are willing to accept or reject the political 
information conveyed to them is dependent upon their preconceived interests, values and 
experiences (Zaller, 1992). These preconceived orientations are termed core values. Core 
values persist over an individual’s lifetime and stem from early childhood socialization 
(Sears, 1983; Zaller, 1992; Clawson & Oxley, 2008). 

Unlike attitudes, core values occupy a “more central” position within an 
individual’s psyche because ordinary attitudes “depend on pre-existing social values.” 
Core values crystalize early in life and serve as a filter for interpreting the changing 
world (Jennings, 1996; Sears & Funk, 1999). In other words, the early acquisition of core 


values ultimately influences how an individual interprets the world, and consequently 





` DR. Kinder and D.O. Sears (1985) provide a summary of social psychological work on values and value 
systems in their book chapter, “Public Opinion and Political Action.” The quoted text appears on page 674, 
yet Kinder and Sears rely upon the work of Allport (1961) and Rokeach (1973) to assert that core values 
inform other attitudes. 
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directs their political behaviors and attitudes (Sears, 1975 ).6 Most of the relevant research 
on politically based predispositions focuses on party identification and political ideology 
(because of their role in voting behavior), racial and ethnic prejudices, and other group- 
related attitudes (Sears & Funk, 1999). Yet, Parker and Barreto (2013) assert that 
reactionary conservatism is a political predisposition similar to political ideology, and 
reactionary conservatives acquire an anxiety toward social change that informs and 
guides their political action and preferences. 

Scholarship fails to empirically test the durability of reactionary conservatism 
over time; however, work on another political predisposition, political ideology, is 
abundant. John Zaller’s (1992) work on political information and elite discourse relies 
upon “stable, individual level traits that regulate the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
political communication” a person receives (pg. 22). Zaller assigns values and ideologies 
the same theoretical meaning, and he suggests that ideology has a lasting influence on 
public opinion. M. Kent Jennings and Gregory Markus (1984) also find evidence of 
enduring systems of political values in their analysis of partisanship. Jennings and 
Markus find that partisan leanings fail to change much after they crystalize during 
adolescence.’ 

In addition to the aforementioned scholars, political predispositions are also 
central to Alvarez and Brehm’s (2002) analysis in Hard Choices, Easy Answers. Even 


though they argue that understanding predispositions is more complicated than simply 





é Although scholars are in agreement that predispositions are formed during pre-adult socialization, there 
remains disagreement around whether long-standing predispositions are socialized episodically rather than 
incrementally. For more, see D.O. Sears and N.A. Valentino (1997), “Politics Matters: Political Events as 
Catalysts for Pre-adult Socialization.” 

7 Miler and Sears (1986) confirm the persistence of early childhood socialization using cross-sectional data 
from the General Social Survey (GSS) to examine socialization stages over time, yet they are unable to 
make conclusions about attitude change at the individual level. 
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identifying the minority of individuals who possess “well-defined, organized, and stable 
opinions,” they find that predispositions have an instrumental role in forming public 
opinion (Alvarez & Brehm, 2002, pg. 52).° Alvarez and Brehm conclude that multiple 
political predispositions, working in conjunction with political information, inform 
political choices. 

Recent scholarship on predispositions examines moral values that are central to 
the Far Right of the late twentieth century. Weisberg (2005) argues that predispositions 
informing an individual’s sense of right and wrong are instrumental in understanding the 
moral traditionalism of the New Right. In addition, Schwartz (2006, 2012) identifies ten 
values that help people cope with the world. Among the values he identifies, Schwartz 
(2012) designates “social status and prestige” as a core value, echoing characterizations 
of the Far Right (pg. 64). However, both Weisberg and Schwartz fall short of empirically 
testing the enduring strength of predispositions over time. 

Lastly, David O. Sears and Carolyn Funk (1999) offer a final wrinkle to the 
discussion of predispositions. Sears and Funk explain that the political environment can 
also directly influence predispositions learned early in life. As salient issues change 
during different periods of time, timely stimulants prime, or activate, early-acquired 
beliefs. Just as Alvarez and Brehm (2002) advise, Sears and Funk suggest that individuals 
possess multiple predispositions at once, and the most salient issues prime a specific 


predisposition.” As America encounters great moments of social change, reactionary 





8 Alvarez and Brehm challenge Converse et al (1964) and Zaller (1992) by claiming that “virtually every” 
individual, as opposed to a few select, possess well-constructed core values that inform their political 
choices (Alvarez & Brehm, 2002, pg. 52). However, individual values are tempered by political 
knowledge, so even individuals with well-defined and stable opinions are unable to express consistent 
choices regarding uncommon aspects of politics. 

? In his early work, S.E. Asch (1948) suggests that changes in evaluation may result from a change in the 
salient object under judgment rather than a change in judgment itself. Put another way, judgment toward 
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conservatives’ growing anxiety primes their beliefs about their place in America, and 
they resist change as a way to protect their position in society and maintain an America 
that meshes with their view of the world. 

Throughout most of their lives, reactionary conservatives are comfortable with 
their perceived place in society, and view the world through a lens that has been 
developing since early-childhood; however, social change, perceived as threatening a 
reactionary conservative’s world, leads to anxiety. Put another way, social change 
challenging the worldview of reactionary conservatives makes them anxious because 
change challenges the values and beliefs that ground their worldview, a worldview rooted 
in past socialization (Parker & Barreto, 2013). Thus, it is under circumstances of 
momentous social change that reactionary conservatives act. If reactionary conservatism 
truly is a predisposition, then its influence should persist over time. Conversely, if 
reactionary conservatism is a temporary and unstable attitude, then the concept should 
fail to explain behaviors and attitudes years after the far-right movement of the 1960s. 


Multivariate regression models can illustrate which of these scenarios is more accurate. 


Data, Methods and Design 
My interest in this study is to gain insight into individual behaviors and attitudes 
over time, to test the concept of reactionary conservatism as a political predisposition. 
Thus, I rely on panel data for its ability to demonstrate behavior and attitudes over time. 
Panel data offers a within-subject design where the same respondents interview at two or 


more points in time (Schuman & Presser, 1996), permitting an examination of change (or 





certain objects may never change; it is the context that changes, prioritizing - or priming - certain 
judgments over others (pg. 256). For more on the priming hypothesis, see Iyengar and Kinder (1987); 
Kinder and Sanders (1996); Sears and Huddy (1992). 
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stability) over time. Another alternative for evaluating change over time is cross-sectional 
survey data, but this approach only permits the examination of trends over time, as the 
individuals examined are different at each occasion. Therefore, examinations of 
individuals’ change over time rely on panel data rather than cross-sectional survey data. 

M. Kent Jennings, in his analyses of political attitudes and life cycles, explains 
that panel data is essential to the examination of longitudinal patterns at the individual 
level (Jennings & Niemi, 1981; Jennings & Markus, 1984; Jennings, 1996). David O. 
Sears also turns to panel data in his extensive work on pre-adult socialization.'° Sears 
explains that conclusions drawn from cross-sectional data about longer segments of the 
human life cycle are speculative at best, and research requires longitudinal data to 
“achieve secure estimates” and reliable results (Sears & Funk, 1996, pg. 4). 
Consequently, researchers agree that cross-sectional survey data falls short in evaluations 
of individual change over time, and panel data is preferred. 

Finally, a number of studies have used panel data to bolster the initial claim in 
The American Voter that “an orientation toward political affairs typically begins before” 
individuals reach voting age (Campbell et al., 1960, pg. 146).'! The creation of the 
National Election Panel Survey comes from the need to collect data from the same 
respondents at different points in time in response to limitations of cross-sectional data 
analysis. Undoubtedly, panel data is necessary to confidently claim that individual 


attitudes are driven by political predispositions that persist over time. 





9 Specifically see, Sears and Valentino (1997); Sears and Funk (1999). 
H See among others, Converse and Markus (1979); Jennings and Markus (1984); Alwin, Cohen and 
Newcomb (1991). 
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The Data 

The data for this study come from a panel survey of parents and their children 
carried out by M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi at the Survey Research Center for 
Political Studies at the University of Michigan. My examination isolates the parents in 
the first two waves (1965 and 1973) of the Youth-Parent Socialization Panel Study 
(YPPS). I focus on the parents and the first two waves of the YPPS for two reasons. First, 
the parents are all of legal age to vote and participate in politics, and therefore already 
have crystallized core values and predisposed attitudes that have formed early in their 
lives. In other words, the parents are “firmly established and experienced veterans of 
electoral politics” due to their age (Jennings & Markus, 1984, pg. 78). Additionally, the 
first wave of the YPPS was collected in 1965 at the tail end of the far-right movement in 
the 1960s and the second wave was collected at a time without an organized national far- 
right movement. This makes these two years ideal for my examination over time. 
However, the two waves are close enough to one another in time that the salient political 
issues are essentially the same in both waves of the survey. Also, the survey examines the 
same attitudes in both years 1965 and in 1973. 

Although the benefits associated with using YPPS are many, there are still 
limitations to the dataset that need mentioning. The first limitation is that the YPPS did 
not attempt to gather a nationally representative sample. The YPPS collected information 
from the parents of school-aged children chosen from a national probability sample of 97 
secondary schools, selected within a probability proportionate to their size. Therefore, 
respondents in the panel data are older and richer than respondents in a nationally 


representative sample because the study design specifically targeted the parents of youth 
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who graduated high school in 1964 (see Table 4 in chapter appendix). However, these 
biases fail to carry over into other measures. When it comes to gender, education, marital 
status and partisan identity, the YPPS sample is representative of the nation. Furthermore, 
the YPPS also reflects the nation when it comes to my measure of far-right sympathy: 
voting for Goldwater for President in 1964.'” 

Also, as with any panel data, attrition is a concern. Of the 1,562 parents originally 
interviewed in 1965, 75.5 percent of the parents were re-interviewed in 1973 for a total of 
1,179 cases. The parents who successfully re-interviewed in 1973 are indistinguishable 
from parents who dropped out of the study in 1965.'* Moreover, the retention rate for the 
first two waves of the YPPS is comparable to the retention rate for the 1972-1976 
National Election Study Panel Survey (Jennings & Markus, 1984). The second wave of 
the YPPS is also representative of the first; aside from being slightly older and richer, the 
second wave in 1973 is similar to the first wave in 1965 (see Table A5.1 in Chapter 5 
Results in the Appendix). 

Lastly, although the YPPS is less comprehensive than other cross-sectional 
studies (such as the ANES), the available variables in the YPPS allow me to approximate 
my initial examination of reactionary conservatism completed in Chapters 3 and 4 while 
also considering change over time. Further, even though limitations exist with the YPPS, 


the theoretical leverage gained using panel data validates a shift from the ANES; the 





'? Separate multivariate regression analyses of only the 1965 YPPS wave also demonstrate that reactionary 
conservatism significantly predicts political behavior, attitudes toward integration and perceptions of out- 
groups (see Table A5.2 in Chapter 5 Results in Appendix). The YPPS findings mirror those of the ANES 
suggesting that the YPPS sample, although slightly biased, is acceptable data for my analysis. 

'S The available YPPS dataset only provides data for respondents who were interviewed in both waves of 
the panel study. This data limitation makes it impossible to conduct out-of-sample comparisons; however, 
Jennings and Niemi (1981) offer such an analysis in Appendix A of Generations and Politics: A Panel 
Study of Young Adults and Their Parents. 
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endurance of reactionary conservatism over time cannot be accurately tested without 


panel data. 


Methods, Design and Hypotheses 

The following analysis examines the relationship between far-right sympathy in 
1965 and political behavior and attitudes in 1973. To assess the enduring power of 
reactionary conservatism over time, I examine the relationship between my proxy for 
reactionary conservatism (or far-right sympathy) — a vote for Goldwater in 1964 — and 
political participation, attitudes toward integration and perceptions of out-groups in 
1973.'* Similar to my Chapter 4 analysis where I examine perceptions of the NAACP and 
CORE, I also examine perceptions of George Wallace, who I argue is a symbol of 
resistance to social change.'° I begin by analyzing the relationship between a vote for 
Goldwater in 1964 (measured in 1965) and political participation in 1973. I examine the 
relationship between my initial measure of reactionary conservative in 1965 and political 
action eight years later in 1973, and then move on to multivariate models. The 
combination of multivariate regression methods and the use of panel data allow me to 
first control for alternative explanations for political participation, as well as change in 


individual attitudes and sociodemographics over time. I then examine the explanatory 





14 Tt is important to note that I measure far-right sympathy in 1965, directly following Goldwater’ s run for 
President. This allows for my analysis to capture Americans who sympathized with the movement during 
the 1960s, and also eliminates any bias that may occur from respondents in 1973 discussing their 
relationship to the Far Right or their support for Goldwater in hindsight. 

'S My analysis of the 1964 ANES suggests that examining perceptions of specific political figures and 
symbols, such as the NAACP in 1964, may prove useful in addition to examining perceptions of broader 
out-groups. In 1964, I found that while reactionary conservatism explained, to some extent, perceptions of 
broad out-groups, the concept was an even more powerful predictor of perceptions of the NAACP and 
CORE, groups with a clear social change agenda. 
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power of far-right sympathy on attitudes toward integration and perceptions of out- 
groups in 1973 using the same methodological approach. 6 

If anxiety toward social change is truly a predisposed worldview cultivated and 
adopted in adolescence, its influence should remain regardless of time and context. In the 
context of reactionary conservatism, the anxiety that drove sympathy for the Far Right on 
a national level during Goldwater’s presidential bid should remain a significant 
explanation of behaviors and attitudes after the movement has dissipated. However, if 
reactionary conservatism is only a temporary product of political backlash and unique 
historical circumstances, far-right sympathizers in 1965 should be indistinguishable from 
other Americans eight years after the movement dissolved. It is from this argument that 
the following hypotheses derive: 

H5.1: Far-right sympathy in 1965 will explain political participation in 1973 

after accounting for other political and sociodemographic factors. 

5.2: Far-right sympathy in 1965 will explain opposition to government 

intervention in school integration and school busing in 1973 after accounting for 

other political and sociodemographic factors. 

5.3: Far-right sympathy in 1965 will explain perceptions of out-groups and 

George Wallace, a symbol of resistance to social change, in 1973 after 


accounting for other political and sociodemographic factors. 





'© The results presented in Chapter 5 are from both logistical regressions and ordinary least squares 
regressions in which the standard errors are not clustered by wave. Advanced panel data modeling is 
unnecessary when examining only two waves of data and when outcome variables are only available in the 
latter wave of data. However, random effects models reinforce the results for each of the regression models 
that appear in this chapter. Again, although random effects modeling accounts for between and within 
subject differences across both panels, the random effect is essentially comparable to the error term in the 
non-clustered logistic or linear model because the outcome variables examined are only measured in 1973. 
For more on advanced panel data modeling, see Jeffrey M. Wooldridge (2010), Econometrics Analysis of 
Cross Section and Panel Data. 
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Results and Analysis 

Results of my panel analysis suggest that reactionary conservatism explains, at 
least in part, political participation, attitudes toward integration and perceptions of out- 
groups. Reactionary conservatives, measured as individuals who voted for Goldwater in 
1964, are more likely to participate in politics and less likely to approve of integration." 
On the other hand, individuals who voted for Goldwater fail to differ from other 
respondents in their perceptions of broad out-groups, a finding that differs from my 
analysis of perceptions of out-groups in Chapter 4. However, reactionary conservatives 
are more likely to express warm feelings toward George Wallace, a figure that 


represented resistance to social change and progress in 1973. 


Political Engagement 
The Far Right of the 1960s occupies an important place in American political 
history for two main reasons. First, the movement spoke to a segment of society that felt 
ignored. In the late 1950s, both the Democrats and the Republicans understood the 
inevitability of Civil Rights (Higham, 1959; Hodgson, 1978).'* The Far Right reached out 
to Americans who believed that the country was falling into the hands of traitors, race 


baiters and Communist subversives. Indictments of Eisenhower as a Communist tool 





17 As alluded to in Chapter 2, voting for Goldwater in 1964 is a particularly good measure of reactionary 
conservatism for a number of reasons. First, the literature and rhetoric of the John Birch Society (JBS) 
reached far beyond their limited membership, garnering sympathy from a significant number of Americans 
looking to Goldwater for an alternative to the mainstream politics of the time. Additionally, Goldwater 
made explicit appeals to the anxiety and conspiracy espoused by the JBS without specifically endorsing the 
radical group and its leaders (Perlstien, 2001). This strategy allowed Goldwater to charm Americans who 
sympathized with the rhetoric of the Far Right. Finally, Americans who supported Goldwater in the early 
1960s were cut from the same cloth as those who sympathized with the conspiratorial rhetoric of Joseph 
McCarthy a decade earlier (McEvoy, 1972). 

'S Although scholars describe the 1950s as a time of liberal consensus, recent work argues that the 
consensus was rather limited and failed to reach beyond the liberal establishment. White resistance to 
integration in both the North and the South are unaccounted for in the liberal consensus. See, Gary Gerstle 
(1995), “Race and the Myth of the Liberal Consensus.” 
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followed Nixon’s failures in the 1960 presidential election, and the Far Right solidified 
its place in American politics.'” 

Although important, the Far Right’s political and social views were only part of 
the movement’s national attention. The Far Right of the 1960s had tremendous political 
influence because of the activism of movement sympathizers. Leading up to 1964 
presidential election, the Far Right garnered local and state level support for Barry 
Goldwater. Specifically, the work of far-right sympathizers in Orange County, California 
secured Goldwater the Republican presidential nomination (McGirr, 2001; Perlstein, 
2001). Anecdotal accounts also characterize the Far Right as a movement that constantly 
called and wrote representatives, held political rallies and actively campaigned (Broyles, 
1964). In sum, scholarship highlights the political engagement of the Far Right. 

In Chapter 3, I find that sympathy for the Far Right is associated with high levels 
of political engagement. My findings suggest that reactionary conservatives engage in 
politics because they are anxious about the way the country is changing and fear a loss in 
social prestige. Although disgusted and disapproving of government and politicians, far- 
right sympathizers chose to voice their dissatisfaction through the political process. 
However, I have yet to test whether far-right sympathizers remain more politically 
engaged than other Americans years after the national movement subsided. If 
sympathizers of the Far Right are predisposed to view social change as dangerous and 
destroying America, then they should continue to act in defense of the nation’s status 


quo. On the other hand, if far-right sympathy is solely a reaction to the social and 





1 Accusations against Eisenhower, made by the founder of the John Birch Society Robert Welch, 
positioned the far-right movement of the 1960s opposite mainstream conservatism as William F. Buckley 
used the National Review to criticize and renounce Welch. For a short description see, Sean Wilentz’s 
(2010), “Confounding Fathers: The Tea Party’s Cold War Roots.” 
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political forces of the period, then they should be indistinguishable from the rest of 
America in the absence of a national far-right movement to mobilize them. 

The 1973 wave of the YPPS measures a wide-range of typical political action. I 
examine measures of both electoral participation and non-electoral participation. Figure 


5.1 presents the frequency of political participation for all respondents in 1973. 


Figure 5.1. Political Engagement in 1973 
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As Figure 5.1 shows, over 80 percent of overall respondents voted in the 1972 
presidential election, but far fewer respondents participated in other, non-electoral ways. 
Less than 25 percent of respondents wore a campaign button or donated money to a 
political campaign in 1973, and fewer than 20 percent of respondents stated that they 
attended a political meeting. Less than 30 percent of respondents contacted a public 


official.” 





°° After each respondent was asked whether or not they took part in each specific political act, they were 
asked when they last completed the act. The question of when such political action took place is important 
because I am attempting to measure participation years after the far right movement of the 1960s. I limit 
my examination to political acts that took place after 1967 because I want to ensure that time has elapsed 
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If, as I suggest, far-right sympathizers acted on their anxiety and dissatisfaction 
with a changing America in 1964, then the same predisposed attitudes should be driving 
their action in 1973. Figure 5.2 represents the results comparing far-right sympathizers, 


or respondents who voted for Goldwater, to other respondents. 


Figure 5.2. Political Engagement in 1973, by Goldwater Vote 
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As indicated in Figure 5.2, far-right sympathizers are statistically more like to participate 
in politics. When it comes to voting 95 percent of far-right sympathizers report voting in 
the 1972 presidential election, compared to 76 percent of all other respondents. Far-right 
sympathizers report attending a political meeting, wearing a campaign button or donating 
money to a political campaign at least 10 percentage points higher than other 
respondents. Over 40 percent of far-right sympathizers report contacting or 
communicating with a political official, compared to only 25 percent of other 


respondents. 





since the first wave of the survey in 1965 and their political act. Also, the great majority of political 
participation corresponds with the Presidential elections of 1968 and 1972. 
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The next step is to test whether or not sympathy for the Far Right has an 
independent effect on political participation beyond other factors associated with political 
action. I turn to multivariate regression analysis to examine the influence of far-right 
sympathy while also considering other factors. Scholarship suggests that numerous 
political and resource-based factors explain political participation. For example, 
individuals who are older, have higher incomes, and are more educated are more likely to 
participate in politics (Campbell et al., 1960; Wolfinger & Rosenstone, 1980; Verba, 
Schlozman & Brady, 1995; Lewis-Beck et al., 2008). Gender and religion also play a role 
in political participation; women and individuals who attend church are more likely to 
participate (Campbell et al., 1960; Peterson, 1992; Harris, 1994; Verba, Schlozman & 
Brady, 1995). I also account for race because minority groups have historically 
participated at lower rates than whites (Verba, Schlozman & Brady, 2005).! 

Additionally, marriage is also associated with political action as interpersonal 
influence can motivate individuals to participate (Wolfinger & Rosenstone, 1980). 
Furthermore, individuals who are politically knowledgeable are more engaged, and those 
who mistrust the American government remove themselves from politics (Campbell et 
al., 1960; Easton, 1965; Templeton, 1966; Mueller et al., 1982; Schwartz, 1973). I also 
control for anti-Communist attitudes, political ideology, support for a limited federal 
government and partisan identity to account for explanations for right wing preferences 


that challenge reactionary conservatism.” Finally, I also account for whether or not an 





*! Recent scholarship suggests that racial minority groups, namely African Americans, are more likely to 
vote than whites once accounting for resource based explanations. Moreover, African American turnout 
surpassed white turnout for the first time in 2012. See, P. R. Abramson and W. Claggett (1986), “Race- 
Related Differences in Self-Reported and Validated Voter Turnout in 1984”; H. Yen (2013), “A Census 
First: Black Voter Turnout Surpasses Whites.” 

? Due to data limitations I am unable to use the exact measure for limited government, whether or not 
government is too powerful, that appears in my analysis of ANES data. Instead, I use respondents’ attitudes 
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individual lived in the South because Southern states overwhelming supported Goldwater 
in 1964 and any remaining association between support for Goldwater and political 
participation may be a product of their regional location in 1973.”° 

My initial results suggest that far-right sympathy, measured in 1965 as a vote for 
Goldwater for President, remains a statistically significant predictor of political 
participation in 1973 (see Table A5.3 in Chapter 5 Results in the Appendix). Even after 
controlling for other factors known to influence political participation, such as age, 
education, income and political knowledge, sympathizers of the Far Right in 1965 are 
more likely to participate in politics eight years later. Although my initial analysis 
suggests that I correctly identify reactionary conservatism as an enduring predisposition, 
the utilization of panel data allows for additional methodological rigor." 

Up to this point, I have considered the possibility that the sociodemographic 
characteristics and individual attitudes of a respondent may influence their political 
participation in 1973. However, changes in resources, political knowledge or attitudes 
over time can also influence political action. Thus, my final models control for changes in 
education, changes in income, changes in political knowledge, changes in political trust 
and changes in attitudes toward Communism from the first wave of the YPPS in 1965 to 


the second wave in 1973.” 





toward the government’s role in providing jobs, as it was the only measure available that asked about 
government intervention. 

* Additional analyses of the Deep South and the Border South fail to significantly change my results. See 
the Appendix at the end of the dissertation for the full explanation of coding the South. 

** Tn addition, a comparison of the Bayesian information criterion (BIC) indicates that the models that 
account for change over time better fit the data. 

°> Change over time can only be examined when variables are measured exactly the same in both 1965 and 
1972. I account for every possible change variable in my final model specifications. Please see Chapter 5 
Results in the Appendix for a comparison of preliminary models to full models including variables 
measuring change over time. I created change variables by subtracting the values of 1965 measures from 
the values of 1973 measures. 
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Table 5.1 presents the results from my regression models predicting political 
participation. As indicated above, after controlling for changes in resources, knowledge, 
and attitudes over time, sympathy for the Far Right in 1965 remains a significant 


Table 5.1. Predicting Political Engagement in 1973 


Voted in Attended a Wore a Donated to Contacted 
1972 Meeting Button Campaign Official 
Goldwater Vote in '64 1.59" 0.47" 0.58" 0.60" 0.90 
(0.467) (0.275) (0.281) (0.292) (0.258) 
Anti-Communism 0.01 -0.12 -0.14 -0.20 -0.44" 
(0.365) (0.283) (0.272) (0.284) (0,259) 
Political Mistrust -0.23" 0.06 0.16 -0.01 -0.04 
(0.133) (0.111) (0.107) (0,116) (0,105) 
Political Knowledge 0.86" 0.34" 0.56" 0.68" 0.16 
(0.227) (0.153) (0.154) (0.156) (0,141) 
Republican 040 0.07 -0.11 -0.26 -0.75" 
(0.412) (0.307) (0.294) (0.318) (0.298) 
Independent -0.27 -0,12 -126° -0.88" -0.10 
(0.320) (0.289) (0.331) (0.315) (0,257) 
Limited Government 0.17" -0.06 -0.10 -0.05 -0.07 
(0.082) (0.071) (0.069) (0.075) (0.066) 
Anti-Communism Change 0.07 -0.35 0.51" 0.03 0.18 
(0.320) (0.236) (0.229) (0.235) (0.214) 
Pol Mistrust Change 0.07 -0.07 -0.11 -0.02 0.04 
(0.125) (0.102) (0.099) (0,107) (0.094) 
Pol Knowledge Change -0.59 -0.22 -0.17 -0.49° -0.00 
(0.220) (0.156) (0,153) (0.160) (0,145) 
Education Change 0.30 0.31 -0.49 0.09 0.30 
(0.426) (0.264) (0.297) (0.280) (0.257) 
Income Change -0.00 -0.00 -0.00 -0,00° -0.00 
(0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) 
Constant 0.97 -195° 2.78" 2.76" -2.31" 
(1.086) (0.807) (0.812) (0.854) (0.814) 
Observations 656 651 653 653 637 
% Pred. Correctly 88.4% 79.9% 79.8% 80.9% 73.9% 


Standard errors in parentheses; all models are logistical regression; models also control for ideology, 
church attendance, marital status, gender, race, education, age, income and living in the South. 
" p< 0.05, one-tailed 


predictor of political participation in 1973. In other words, individuals who sympathized 
with the Far Right in 1965 are more likely to participate in politics eight years after the 
movement’ s momentum stalled with Goldwater’ s failed Presidential bid. For ease of 


interpretation, I turn to changes in predicted probabilities. The change in predicted 
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probability measures the change in the probability of participating in politics as my 
competing explanations move from their minimum to their maximum values.”° 
Figure 5.3 shows the change in the predicted probability of engaging in politics 


when far-right sympathizers are compared to all other Americans. 


Figure 5.3. Association between Voting for Goldwater and 
Political Engagement in 1973 


Voted in Presidential Election Attended a Meeting 


Wore a Campaign Button Made a Political Donation 


Iz 


Contacted a Political Official 


*Significant at p < 0.05, one-tailed 








26 All other variables are held at their mean when calculating predicted probabilities. 
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As Figure 5.3 illustrates, an individual who sympathized with the Far Right in 1965, 
measured as voting for Goldwater for President, is 8 percent more likely to have voted in 
the presidential election in 1972. Sympathizing with the Far Right in 1965 is a powerful 
and significant predictor of voting in 1972, while anti-Communist attitudes, political trust 
and partisan identity fail to significantly predict voting behavior. Although individuals 
who support limited government are 7 percent more likely to have voted, reactionary 
conservatism predicts voting above and beyond the other political and socioeconomic 
explanations. 

Sympathy for the Far Right also increases the likelihood of having attended a 
political meeting by 7 percent, again making it the most powerful predictor of political 
action among the alternative explanations displayed. Moreover, far-right sympathy, when 
compared to the alternative explanations displayed, is significantly associated with 
having worn a campaign button (9 percent increase) and having made a political donation 
(9 percent increase). When it comes to having contacted a political official, far-right 
sympathizers are 17 percent more likely to do so. In all, even after controlling for other 
factors and changes in resources and attitudes over time, sympathizing with the Far Right 


in 1965 remains one of the most powerful predictors of political participation in 1973. 


Attitudes toward Integration 
Thus far, my findings suggest that far-right sympathy remains a powerful 
predictor of political participation years after the far-right movement of the 1960s. 
However, does far-right sympathy also work to predict political attitudes over time? By 


the 1970s, America passed Civil Rights and Voting Rights legislation; nevertheless, the 
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country remained divided on whether or not the government should play an active role in 
ensuring racial integration (Lowndes, 2008). For many Americans, integration would 
happen in due time, and they still valued the separation of blacks and whites in society 
(Kruse, 2005). As the 1960s came to a close, integration of public schools and the 
concept of school busing reached its height (Lassiter, 2006). If some Americans saw the 
racial mixing of adults as an uncomfortable reality, then the thought of integrating 
elementary and high schools was unbearable (McMillen, 1971). 

My Chapter 4 findings suggest that in 1964 far-right sympathizers were less likely 
than other Americans to support integration, both in their workplace and at their schools, 
as well as school busing. Furthermore, far-right sympathy was significantly associated 
with negative attitudes toward employment, school integration and busing even after 
controlling for other explanations. I now turn to the panel data to examine the power of 
far-right sympathy in 1965 on attitudes toward school integration and school busing in 
1973. If sympathy for the Far Right — or reactionary conservatism — truly is 
representative of a predisposed worldview, then far-right sympathizers should remain less 
likely than other Americans to support school integration and busing eight years after the 
first wave of the survey. However, if reactionary conservatism proves not to be 
predisposition, then far-right sympathy in 1965 should fail to predict attitudes in 1973. 

Figure 5.4 presents attitudes toward the government’s role in school integration 
and attitudes toward busing in 1973. A majority of respondents (57 percent) opposed 
government intervention in school integration. Furthermore, 70 percent of respondents 
opposed school busing to achieve integration, suggesting that the idea of integration was 


easier for many Americans to accept than the proposed solution of busing. 
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Figure 5.4. Attitudes toward Integration in 1973 
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Next, I examine the relationship between far-right sympathy in 1965 and attitudes 
toward school integration and busing in 1973. Figure 5.5 presents the attitudes of far- 


right sympathizers compared to all other Americans. 


Figure 5.5. Attitudes toward Integration in 1973, by 
Goldwater Vote 
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Figure 5.5.indicated that nine years after voting for Goldwater, far-right sympathizers are 
still different from other voters. Only 30 percent of far-right sympathizers supported 
government intervention to ensure integration compared with almost 48 percent of non- 
sympathizers. Additionally, close to 79 percent of far-right sympathizers opposed busing 
to ensure integration, over ten percentage points more than the rest of the country. Similar 
to my analysis on political participation, far-right sympathizers in 1965 are significantly 
more likely to oppose school integration and busing in 1973. 

Even though my initial analysis suggests an association between sympathy for the 
Far Right in 1965 and attitudes toward school integration in 1973, I have yet to account 
for other explanations that may explain the observed relationships. In other words, could 
far-right sympathizers oppose government-led school integration and busing because of 
their views on limited government or their partisan attachment? Scholarship identifies 
support for a limited federal government and partisan identity as primary reasons why 
individuals may have disagreed with government-forced school integration and busing.” 

One key defense for separation and segregation is individual economic 
achievement. As the American suburbs grew in the 1960s and 70s, new white suburban 
families felt they had worked their way into economic prosperity. By virtue of living in 
the suburbs, families believed that they earned the right to send their children to 
neighborhood schools that were often better funded, better staffed and all around superior 
educational environments than schools in the inner city (McGirr, 2001; Lassiter, 2006; 
Kruse, 2007). White suburban families worked to give their children the best education 


possible, and they were unwilling to relinquish their hard-earned privilege. They refused 





?7 See Lowndes (2008) and Lassiter (2006). 
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to allow poor, African American students into their schools, let alone bus their children to 
the inner city (Lassiter, 2006). 

White Americans relied upon a conservative defense that dates back to the 
founding of the country: government is inherently tyrannical and should be limited.”* 
Whites’ justification for their resistance to school integration centered on the argument 
that government should interfere as little as possible in personal matters (Lassiter, 2006). 
During the 1960s the Republican Party platform argued that an expanding federal 
government was dangerous, and used this argument as a politically correct reason to 
oppose Civil Rights legislation (Kabaservice, 2012). By the 1970s, Americans had used 
traditional conservative views or partisan attachment to explain their opposition to school 
integration and busing for over a decade. 

As I model attitudes toward school integration and busing in 1973, I account for a 
number of factors associated with policy preferences along with attitudes toward limited 
government and partisan identity. Scholarship associates sociodemographic factors, such 
as age, income, gender, marital status and education, with policy preferences in one form 
or another. Additionally, individuals who are knowledgeable about politics or mistrust 
the American political system hold views that differ from their counterparts, and 
individuals who attend church at a high rate also hold different policy preferences from 


those who do not.” I also take into account political factors that are instrumental in 





?8 The role of government in the lives of American citizens was a fundamental point of disagreement 
between the Federalist and the Anti-Federalists, leading to a system of checks and balances. James 
Madison’s argument can be found in Federalist No. 51, where he elaborates on the abuses of government. 
? In The American Voter, Angus Campbell (1960) and his co-authors find that sociodemographic 
characteristics and political knowledge are associated with ideological stances and policy views. In 
addition, Mark Hetherington (2005) claims that political support, specifically trust in government, is 
associated with specific policy attitudes toward government spending and healthcare. Finally, church 
attendance, encompassed by a broader sense of religious attachment, has been shown to have great 
importance in American political life influencing attitudes toward abortion, gay rights and the environment. 
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understanding attitudes toward public policy, such as support for limited government, 
ideology and partisan identity politics (Campbell et al., 1960; Lewis-Beck et al., 2008). 
Living in the South is an important control because of Southern animosity toward racial 
integration, and I argue that although the threat of Communism was used as justification 
for opposition to the Civil Rights movement and movements for racial integration, anti- 
Communism masked anxiety toward social change. I also account for changes over time 
in attitudes toward Communism, political support, political knowledge, education and 
income.” 

Even after accounting for alternative explanations and changes in resources and 
attitudes over time, far-right sympathy in 1965 significantly predicts attitudes toward 
school integration and busing in 1973. Table 5.2 presents the regression results for 
models predicting attitudes toward integration and busing. I again use changes in 
predicted probabilities to display my results. Figure 5.6 shows that far-right sympathizers 
are 10 percent less likely to think that the government should ensure school integration in 


1973. 





For more on religion in American political life, see Leege and Kellstedt (1993), Rediscovering the 
Religious Factor in American Politics. 

30 Prior to specifying models that include variables for change over time, I find that far right sympathy 
significantly predicts opposition to school integration and busing in preliminary models. Please see Chapter 
5 Results in the Appendix for the models. 
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Table 5.2. Predicting Attitudes toward Integration and Busing in 1973 _ 





Govt. Should Ensure Against Busing to Achieve 
School Integration Integration 
Goldwater Vote in '64 -0.43° 0.60° 
(0.238) (0.270) 
Anti-Communism 0.30 0.51° 
(0.240) (0.257) 
Political Mistrust -0.12 0.15 
(0.096) (0.112) 
Political Knowledge 0.08 -0.27 
(0.136) (0.145) 
Republican 0.477 -0.53° 
(0.263) (0.281) 
Independent 0.06 0.29 
(0.234) (0.271) 
Limited Government -0.09 0.20° 
(0.059) (0.065) 
Anti-Communism Change -0.49° -0.19 
(0.204) (0.215) 
Pol Mistrust Change 0.09 -0.02 
(0.087) (0.103) 
Pol Knowledge Change -0.02 -0.02 
(0.134) (0.144) 
Education Change -0.08 -0.36 
(0.244) (0.249) 
Income Change -0.00 -0.00 
(0.000) (0.000) 
Constant 2.46" -1.37 
(0.736) (0.755) 
Observations 613 641 
% Pred. Correctly 65.9% 76.3% 





Standard errors in parentheses; all models are logistical regression; models also control 
for ideology, church attendance, marital status, gender, race, education, age, income 
and living in the South. * p < 0.05, one-tailed 
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Figure 5.6. Association between Voting for Goldwater and 
Attitudes toward Integration in 1973 
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Together, Table 5.2 and Figure 5.6 indicate that Individuals who support limited 
government and mistrust in the government are also less likely to support government 
enforced school integration (14 and 13 percent less likely, respectively). However, far- 
right sympathy predicts opposition to government-ensured school integration beyond 


alternative explanations. In other words, even after accounting for the effects of political 
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support and limited government, far-right sympathy remains a significant predictor in its 
own right. 

When examining attitudes toward school busing, far-right sympathy again 
significantly predicts oppositional attitudes in 1973. Far-right sympathizers are 10 
percent more likely to oppose school busing than Americans who failed to sympathize 
with the Far Right in 1965. Anti-Communist attitudes and support for limiting the federal 
government significantly predict opposition to school busing (9 and 24 percent, 
respectively). Still, far-right sympathy is a significant predictor independent of these 
other explanations. My results suggest reactionary conservatism is an enduring 
predisposition that significantly predicts attitudes toward school integration years after 


the far-right movement of the 1960s. 


Perceptions of Out-groups 

Thus far, my results suggest that far-right sympathy, or reactionary conservatism, 
is a powerful predictor of political participation and attitudes toward school integration 
and busing over time. Even after accounting for political and sociodemographic factors, 
as well as changes in both over time, the power of far-right sympathy endures. The final 
step of my analysis examines the enduring power of far-right sympathy on attitudes 
toward groups perceived as un-American: Jews, Catholics and African Americans. Just as 
in Chapter 4, I also examine attitudes toward a controversial figure that clearly represents 
social change, or in this case resistance to social change, George Wallace. 

In their pursuit to protect social prestige, reactionary conservatives identify 


threatening groups as attempting to ruin American values and traditions in a quest to 
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destroy the country. Reactionary conservatives identify social change as an assault on 
America, which is historically identified as white, Protestant, working class and 
heterosexual (Smith, 1997; Devos & Banaji, 2005). Social change such as racial 
integration in the 1960s and 70s represents a lifestyle decline for individuals who are 
comfortable with their present social conditions and cultural privilege. As it turns out, 
individuals who identify most with America believe that true Americans are white, 
middle-class, Protestant and native-born (Theiss-Morse, 2009; Parker & Barreto, 2013). 
Therefore, Jewish Americans, Catholics and African Americans remain outside of the 
prototypical definition of real Americans. 

In addition to perceptions of out-groups, I also examine attitudes toward George 
Wallace in 1973. In Chapter 4, I found that far-right sympathy significantly predicted 
attitudes toward Jews and blacks; however, far-right sympathy was even more powerful 
when examining perceptions of the NAACP and CORE, clear symbols of social change 
and progress in the 1960s because of the organizations’ ties to the Civil Rights 
movement. I argue that George Wallace acts as a similar symbol in 1973 such that 
Wallace represents clear resistance to social change. 

Since his first presidential run in 1964, Wallace believed that Communists and the 
federal government were to blame for the problems in America, and he appealed to 
working class Americans that felt their government had forgotten them (Hixon, Jr. 1992). 
Wallace believed that it was his job to return the Republican Party to its conservative, 
white roots (Kabasrvice, 2012). George Wallace feared an integrated America, and his 
anxiety toward social change materialized as a vehement defense of segregation. 


Wallace’s supporters understood his objection to integration and his antipathy toward 
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blacks. Furthermore, his segregationist record and blatant appeal to racial resentments 
spoke for themselves.*' I argue that reactionary conservatives perceived Wallace as 
defending America’s past traditions against new, uncomfortable change.” 

To begin my analysis, I first explore how Americans generally felt about Jews, 
Catholics, blacks and George Wallace. Few individuals tend to report very warm feelings 
toward Jews, Catholics and blacks in 1973.” Figure 5.7 illustrates Americans’ attitudes 


toward these groups. 
Figure 5.7. Attitudes toward Out-groups in 1973 
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Figure 5.7 shows that only 41 percent of respondents report very warm feelings toward 


Catholics. Almost 33 percent of respondents report very warm feelings toward Jews, and 





31 As Alabama Governor, Wallace famously stated, “Segregation forever” in his 1963 Inaugural Address 
(Kabaservice, 2012, pg 101). 

* The literature on Far Right support for George Wallace suggests that aside from segregationists in the 
South, only the most radical supporters of the Far Right in the early 1960s voted for George Wallace for 
President in 1968 (McEvoy, 1972; Hixon, Jr., 1992) However, I am interested in perceived warmth towards 
Wallace as a symbolic figure, not actually voting for him. 

33 Respondents were asked to rate each group or individuals on a scale of 0 to 100, where 100 represents 
very warn feelings. For my bivariate analysis, warm feelings were coded as a score of 80 or higher on a 
100-point scale. The feeling thermometer scales were coded from 0 to 100 points in the regression analysis 
that follows. 
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30 percent of respondents report very warm feelings toward blacks. Even fewer 
respondents felt very warm toward George Wallace, as a meager 14 percent of 
respondents report very warm feelings toward Wallace in 1973. 

Figure 5.8 compares far-right sympathizers’ perceptions of out-groups and 


George Wallace to all other respondents. 


Figure 5.8. Very Warm Attitudes toward Out-groups in 
1973, by Goldwater Vote 
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Figure 5.8 shows that far-right sympathizers are less likely to report very warm feelings 
toward Jews and Catholics as 5 percentage points separate them from other respondents. 
When compared to other respondents, significantly fewer far-right sympathizers report 
very warm feelings toward blacks. In addition, significantly more far-right sympathizers 
report very warm feelings toward George Wallace. Figure 5.8 suggests that, when 
compared to other Americans, far-right sympathizers are less likely to report very warm 
feelings toward Jews, Catholics and blacks, but they are more likely to report very warm 


feelings toward George Wallace. However, the relationships presented in Figure 5.8 are 
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nothing more than strong associations as I have yet to consider other, alternative factors 
that might explain the attitudes of far-right sympathizers. 

To account for alternative explanations for perceptions of out-groups and George 
Wallace, I turn to a familiar set of controls. I account for sociodemographic factors, such 
as age, gender, racial identity, education and income. Scholarship has found that age, 
gender and race influence evaluations of other societal groups. Resources and economic 
status also influence how individuals assess other groups in society.” 

In addition, I account for partisan identity, ideology, support for limited 
government, political knowledge and political mistrust. Politics plays an instrumental role 
in identifying winners and losers in American society. Therefore, political orientations 
might explain the observed relationship between far-right sympathy and attitudes toward 
groups perceived as political competition.” Furthermore, I must account for political 
factors when examining how individuals evaluate George Wallace because of his 
political career. I also account for church attendance, living in the South and anti- 
Communist attitudes.*° Lastly, I consider changes in resources and attitudes over time. 

Table 5.3 presents the regression estimates for models predicting perceptions of 
Jews, Catholics, blacks and George Wallace. Figure 5.9 displays linear regression 


coefficients and standard errors for models predicting perceptions of out-groups and 





* Dominance of one group over another is an arrangement persistent in America. Racism, sexism and the 
Protestant Work Ethic are used as justifications for group status. For more on group position and social 
dominance, see L. Bobo and M. Tuan (2006), Prejudice and Politics: Group Position, Public Opinion, and 
the Wisconsin Treaty Rights Dispute; J. Sidanius and F. Pratto (1999), Social Dominance. 

35 Group interest theory asserts that group identity and political context are inseparable, and perceived 
group conflict or competition is associated with political choices and electoral behavior. For more, see 
Kaufmann (2004), The Urban Voter: Group Conflict and Mayoral Behavior in 

American Cities. 

36 Church attendance becomes especially important when examining attitudes toward two religious 
minorities, Jews and Catholics. Also, Wallace found significant support in the South because of his anti- 
black attitudes and displayed his anti-Communist sentiments throughout his political career. For more on 
Wallace, see Dan T. Carter (1995), The Politics of Rage: George Wallace, The Origins of New 
Conservatism, and the Transformation of American Politics. 
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George Wallace. In Figure 5.9, significant relationships are represented by a point 
estimate encompassed by a standard error that fails to cross zero. 


Table 5.3. Predicting Attitudes toward Out-Groups and George Wallace in 1973 








Jews Catholics Blacks G. Wallace 
Goldwater Vote in '64 -0.51 0.36 1.22 4.09" 
(1.891) (1.953) (1.822) (2.263) 
Anti-Communism 3.66 1.51 0.13 512 
(1.909) (1.986) (1.840) (2.282) 
Political Mistrust -1.81 -1.88° -2.34 -0.08 
(0.753) (0.774) (0.722) (0.895) 
Political Knowledge 1.52 -0.07 -0.11 -3.89° 
(1.070) (1.111) (1.030) (1.277) 
Republican -3.45 -1.49 -3.22 1.58 
(2.092) (2.156) (2.010) (2.522) 
Independent -2.31 -4.12 -3.64 0.90 
(1.891) (1.966) (1.816) (2.261) 
Limited Government -0.71 -0.63 -1.02° 0.92 
(0.470) (0.490) (0.453) (0.563) 
Anti-Communism Change -0.50 -1.90 1.25 -1.64 
(1.617) (1.687) (1.561) (1.929) 
Pol Mistrust Change 121° 117° 2.12" -1.05 
(0.684) (0.707) (0.657) (0.816) 
Pol Knowledge Change -0.43 -0.09 -0.86 0.12 
(1.073) (1.126) (1.038) (1.293) 
Education Change 0.55 1.57 0.62 -0.50 
(1.924) (2.017) (1.879) (2.328) 
Income Change 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
(0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) 
Constant 64.23" 69.38" 85.27 26.97" 
(5.589) (5.797) (5.389) (6.702) 
Observations 633 644 651 644 
Chi? 0.067 0.052 0.110 0.217 





Standard errors in parentheses; all models are ordinary least-squares regression; models 
also control for ideology, church attendance, marital status, gender, race, education, age, 
income and living in the South. p < 0.05, one-tailed 
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Figure 5.9. Linear Regression Models Predicting 
Attitudes toward Out-groups in 1973 


Predicting Warm Altitudes toward Jews Predicting Warm Altitudes toward Catholics 


Linear Regression Coefliaent Linear Regression Coefficient 
95% Confidence & 


(95% Confidence Band, One-tated 


Predicting Warm Attludes toward Blacks Predicting Warm Attitudes toward George Wallace 


Linear Regression Ce 





Table 5.3 shows that far-right sympathy fails to explain perceptions of Jews, 
Catholics and blacks, but is significantly associated with positive perceptions of George 
Wallace. Similarly, Figure 5.9 demonstrates that far-right sympathy fails to explain 
perceptions of Jews while also presenting the other factors controlled for in the model; 
being white, female and married all also significantly predict warm feelings toward Jews. 
On the other hand, being Republican and mistrustful of the government significantly 


predicts cold feelings toward Jews. An increase in political mistrust from 1965 to 1973 
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significantly predicts warm feelings toward Jews, but this finding may be a reflection of 
the existing government authorities in 1965 and 1973.7 

Likewise, I find that far-right sympathy fails to predict attitudes toward Catholics 
or blacks. The only significant explanation of warm feelings toward Catholics is white 
racial identity. On the other hand, identifying as an Independent and mistrusting the 
government explain cold feelings. Being white, Republican, supporting limited 
government and mistrusting government all predict cold feelings toward blacks, while 
church attendance significantly predicts warm feelings toward blacks. Just as with 
attitudes toward Jews, an increase in political mistrust from 1965 to 1973 predicts warm 
attitudes toward blacks. 

Nevertheless, when examining perceptions of George Wallace, a clear symbol of 
resistance to social change, far-right sympathy significantly predicts warm feelings. 
Being from the South, white and reporting anti-Communist attitudes also significantly 
predicts warm feelings toward Wallace. However, even when accounting for alternative 
explanations, far-right sympathy in 1965 independently predicts warm feelings toward 
Wallace in 1973. In addition, political knowledge and a growing mistrust in government 
both predict cold feelings toward Wallace. In sum, unlike perceptions of Jews, Catholics 


and blacks, reactionary conservatism explains warm feelings toward George Wallace. 





37 Unlike political allegiance and other forms of diffuse political support, political trust is specific to the 
current political authorities in power. Since Democrats controlled the White House in 1965 and 
Republicans regained control by 1973, changes in political trust may be the result of partisan changes in 
national power. For more on diffuse and specific political trust, see D. Easton (1975), “A Re-Assessment of 
the Concept of Political Support.” 
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Discussion and Conclusions 

Throughout my dissertation, I have argued that far-right sympathizers in the 
1960s were different from other Americans, and the evidence supports this assertion. 
Specifically, my analysis of 1964 political engagement found that far-right sympathizers 
participated in politics at higher rates than other Americans, and were more likely to 
oppose integration and harbor cold feelings toward symbols of social change. However, 
the framework I use to describe the Far Right theorizes that sympathizers are more than 
just a politically active group of Americans with unique political attitudes. Far-right 
sympathizers are reactionary conservatives and their anxiety toward social change drives 
their political behavior and attitudes. Moreover, reactionary conservatives’ attitudes and 
behaviors are persuaded by a worldview dependent on traditional comforts and 
threatened by social change. 

If the attitudes and political behavior of far-right sympathizers in the 1960s truly 
are dependent on an enduring, long-standing worldview, then the difference between 
them and other Americans should persist beyond the 1960s. My Chapter 5 results suggest 
this is the case. I find that the vigorous political action of the Far Right in 1964 was not 
unique to the historical time and circumstances. Far-right sympathizers participated in 
politics at higher rates than other Americans in 1973 without a national movement to 
mobilize them. 

In addition to political action, sympathizers of the Far Right in the 1960s are also 
more likely than other Americans to oppose integration in 1973. Along with far-right 
sympathy, mistrust in government and support for limited government explain opposition 


to school integration. Individuals who mistrust their government may find themselves 
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unlikely to think the government can successfully integrate schools. Furthermore, anti- 
Communist attitudes predict opposition to school busing; Communist groups voiced their 
support for school busing, and linked busing to a historical fight against oppression.”® 
Still, even after accounting for other explanations, far-right sympathizers remain 
distinctively opposed to school integration and busing several years after the height of the 
far-right movement of the 1960s. 

Finally, far-right sympathizers are more likely than other Americans to feel warm 
toward George Wallace, a figure that symbolized resistance to social change. In the 
previous chapter, I found that in 1964 far-right sympathizers’ perceptions of broadly 
described out-groups, such as Jews and blacks, were also distinguishable from other 
Americans. However, my analysis over time failed to produce a significant relationship 
between far-right sympathy in the 1960s and perceptions of Jews and blacks in 1973. It 
seems that the historical moment in the early 1960s is partially responsible for producing 
animosity amongst the Far Right toward such broad out-groups.*’ Nonetheless, the 
centrality of resistance to social change in my understanding of reactionary conservatism 
is further validated by the significant relationship between far-right sympathizers and 
perceptions of George Wallace. 

As it turns out, identifying as Republican and mistrusting government also 
significantly predict cold feelings toward Jews. Scholarship suggests that Jewish 


Americans are likely to hold liberal views and identify with the Democratic Party, so it is 





38 The anti-busing movement eventually adopted an anti-Communist rhetoric to accompany the powerful 
anti-government rhetoric, leading to support for busing from Communist groups, such as the Progressive 
Labor Party. For more on busing and anti-Communism see, Formisano (2012), Boston Against Busing: 
Race, Class and Ethnicity in the 1960s and 1970s. 

3 One explanation may be that in the years following the Civil Rights movement it became less politically 
correct to express direct antipathy toward broad descriptions of out-groups such as Jews, Catholics and 
especially blacks. 
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unsurprising that Republicans are more likely to have cold feelings.*° Additionally, 
mistrust in government often accompanies a general social mistrust, so individuals that 
mistrust government might also mistrust other groups and individuals (Swartz, 1973). 
Such a theory would suggest that political mistrust should predict cold feelings toward 
Catholics and blacks as well, and I find that to be the case. 

In addition, being white, Republican and supporting a limited government are all 
significantly associated with cold feelings toward blacks. Without a true proxy for 
racism, racist attitudes may be driving my measure for white racial identity when I am 
controlling for other factors.*! On the other hand, support for a limited government may 
explain cold feelings toward blacks because, as a group, blacks face stigmas that paint 
them as welfare recipients and over-reliant on government assistance. Symbolic racism 
relies upon negative stereotypes toward black Americans to justify anti-black attitudes 
(Sears et al., 2000), and support for a limited government might encompass attitudes of 
symbolic racism. Blacks may also represent real social policies that are perceived as 
government intrusion into a person’s life, such as forced school integration and busing. 

As was mentioned, when asked about George Wallace, a symbol of resistance to 
social change, far-right sympathizers were more likely than other Americans to hold 
warm feelings. Furthermore, both anti-Communist attitudes and white racial identity also 


explain warm feelings toward Wallace; Wallace was outspoken about his disdain for 





* Jewish liberalism emerged in post-WWII America for a number of reasons: Jewish values that stressed 
charity and social justice, historical attachment to leftist parties in Europe that supported Jewish 
emancipation, and even the identification of the American right with anti-Semitism. For more, see Edward 
S. Shapiro’s (1992) edited volume, A Time for Healing: American Jewry since World War II. 

4l Unlike the 1964 American National Election Study data, the Youth Parent Socialization Study did not 
ask about the Ku Klux Klan or any offer any other strong proxies for racism. However, I also find that 
white racial identity significantly predicts opposition to school integration and busing when controlling for 
other factors, which only strengthens the argument that white racial identity may be capturing racism after 
controlling for an abundance of other factors. 
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Communism and his opposition to integration. Still, even after accounting for these 
explanations, far-right sympathy in the 1960s independently explains warm attitudes 
toward Wallace in 1973 beyond other explanations. 

As I extend my analysis of far-right sympathy beyond 1964, far-right 
sympathizers are indifferent from other Americans when it comes to their perceptions of 
broad descriptions of out-groups. However, sympathy for the Far Right in the 1960s 
remains an enduring predictor of warm feelings toward a symbol of resistance to social 
change in 1973, George Wallace. Far-right sympathizers continue to support figures that 
represent the original sentiments of the far-right movement in the 1960s — anxiety toward 


social change — almost a decade after they supported Barry Goldwater in 1964. 


Final Thoughts 

If nothing more, my results suggest that reactionary conservatives oppose social 
change at multiple times in their lives, regardless of social and political context. These 
findings validate my claim that predisposed attitudes about social change and prestige 
drive reactionary conservatism. Moreover, my results suggest that we should expect 
reactionary conservatives to remain attached to movement sentiments throughout much 
of their lifetime, providing initial evidence linking reactionary movements across time. 
Further analysis needs to explore the power of predisposed reactionary attitudes over a 
longer period, and possibly over multiple generations to understand the enduring power 
of reactionary conservatism. However, I have provided a starting point for scholars who 
link individuals that sympathize with the Tea Party to sympathizers of the New Right and 


the Far Right in the 1960s. 
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Additionally, my results suggest that the Far Right will actively participate in 
politics regardless of the presence of a national movement. The Far Right fought its way 
onto the national stage in the 1960s by supremely mobilizing and organizing 
sympathizers, and my results suggest that individuals who sympathize with the Far Right 
participate in politics at higher rates than other Americans. My Chapter 5 results suggest 
that far-right sympathizers continue to participate at heightened rates years after the 
movement that was thought to have mobilized them subsided. In other words, my results 
imply that reactionary conservatives continue to participate in politics at higher rates than 
other Americans throughout their life, consistently voicing their political preferences. 
When mainstream politics becomes too moderate for reactionary conservatives, they look 
to express themselves elsewhere. The emergence of the Tea Party reinforces my claim, as 
the Far Right remains one of the most politically active segments of America, and the 


current Tea Party is only one of many more far-right movements to come. 
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Conclusion 


THE FAR RIGHT AS ENDEMIC IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


“The Presidential campaign of 1964 introduced the word “extremism” into our 
political vocabulary as a synonym for ultraconservatism, but the phenomenon 
itself is anything but new. Throughout our history [extremism] has lurked under 
the surface of public life, finding an escape hatch at more or less definite 
intervals.’”! 


- Aurthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 1969 


As we evaluate the Far Right in contemporary politics, an age-old saying applies: 
hindsight is twenty-twenty. The Tea Party has already had a profound influence on 
electoral politics in contemporary America, and as we try to predict what type of lasting 
influence the Tea Party movement may have, my evaluation of the 1960s Far Right 
becomes invaluable.” Now that I have presented my analysis, I can confidently say that, 
at the very least, far-right sympathizers in the 1960s closely resembled the Tea Party and 
its supporters of today. 

My research suggests that the similarities between the 1960s Far Right and the 
Tea Party extend beyond the demographic characteristics of the movements; both are 
primarily comprised of white, middle-aged, middle class men. I find that anxiety toward 
social changes in 1960s, such as the Civil Rights movement and the Cold War, motivated 
sympathy for the Far Right just as anxiety toward changes in contemporary America, 
namely the election of the first black President, Barack Obama, motivates support for the 


Tea Party. Moreover, my findings add validity to a theoretical framework that places both 





' The quote is from an essay entitled, “Extremism in American Politics,” which is found on page 180 of 
Aurthur Schlesinger’s (1969) book, Nothing Stands Still. 
? The work of Parker and Barreto (2013) details Tea Party victories across America. 
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the Tea Party and the 1960s Far Right in a long lineage of Far Right movements 
throughout American history. 

As we look toward the future of American politics, my research positions the 
1960s Far Right squarely in the theoretical frameworks proposed by Hofstadter (1964) 
and Lipset (1970), suggesting that the 1960s Far Right was a later iteration of the Know- 
Nothing Party and the second-era Ku Klux Klan, and also a precursor to the Tea Party. 
For the Know-Nothings, massive Irish-Catholic immigration in the nineteenth century 
threatened to displace them from the top of the social and economic ladder. The Klan, as 
I have discussed, perceived blacks, Jews, Catholics and independent women as 
destroying everything they love about their country. The 1960s Far Right, headed by the 
John Birch Society (JBS), perceived the Civil Rights movement and the Cold War as 
threatening and dangerous to America. And finally, the Tea Party is reacting to the 
election of the First African-American President alongside movements for immigration 
reform and gay and lesbian rights. 

Furthermore, my content analysis highlighted the prominence of conspiracy 
theories in the literature of 1960s Far Right. The JBS, headed by Robert Welch, insisted 
that Communist subversives had infiltrated the country and America was near 
destruction. The Civil Rights movement was simply a Communist ploy to divide and 
conquer the country through race riots, and Communist traitors were identified in the 
Supreme Court and even the White House. Scholarship on the Tea Party also emphasizes 
the movement’s tendency to buy into conspiracy theories, suggesting that the Tea Party 
thinks “Obama is out to destroy the country,” is a “secret Muslim,” and even an illegal 


immigrant (Parker & Barreto, 2013, pg. 253). 
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Moreover, the preoccupation with conspiracy among the 1960s Far Right and Tea 
Party again situates these movements alongside other historical iterations of the Far 
Right. More to the point, the Know-Nothings accused Irish Catholic immigrants of 
criminal activities in the name of the Crown, such as the assassination of President 
Lincoln, and the Klan clashed with blacks, Catholics and Jews because their so-called 
progress was deteriorating everything good about the country (Lipset & Raab, 1970). If 
nothing more, my analysis makes a strong case for the use of a theoretical framework that 
places the 1960s Far Right alongside other, similar Far Right movements throughout 


American history. 


Lessons from the Past: Hindsight is Twenty-Twenty 

The 1960s is considered a time of considerable political realignment in America. 
My research positions the 1960s Far Right as a direct predecessor to the Tea Party 
movement, and we can learn a great deal about what we might expect for the future of 
American politics from the mark the 1960s Far Right left on the political landscape. To 
start, the 1960s Far Right is credited with shifting conservative politics further to the right 
during a time when a moderate political consensus surrounding issues of race and civil 
rights was generally acknowledged (Lowndes, 2008; Kabaservice, 2012). Goldwater’s 
victory in the 1964 Republican Party primary solidified the Far Right’s role in national 
party politics, and forced the Republican Party to move to the right on social policy in 
order to recapture the conservative faction that had split from the party’s base (Lowndes, 


2008; Perlstein, 2001). In the ensuing decades, the Republican Party continued to 
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embrace ultra-conservative social policies and, with the help of the Far Right, 
Republicans controlled Congress and the White House for the better part of 50 years. 

If we learn anything from the 1960s Far Right, it is that today’s Tea Party 
movement may be garnering enough voting power, at least at the local level, to demand 
the attention of the Republican Party. If we accept general democratic theory, political 
representatives pay attention to what their constituents want in order to ensure re-election 
(Wlezien, 1995). So long as the Tea Party has the voting numbers to pull state (and local) 
representatives far to the right of traditional conservatives in the Republican Party, then 
the Tea Party may eventually force the party itself to move to the right in efforts to avoid 
a disastrous fraction. If the Tea Party’s hold on the Republican Party fails to loosen, then 
we could expect a similar result as in the 1960s when Goldwater was able to commandeer 
the Republican Party in the name of the Far Right. Just as in the 1960s and the decades 
that followed, the Tea Party may shift mainstream conservative politics farther to the 
right than many moderate conservatives are comfortable with.’ 

Moreover, scholarship suggests that the Far Right is distinct from mainstream 
conservatives, and recent research on the Tea Party supports this claim through empirical 
analysis. However, my research is the first to provide rigorous empirical evidence 
suggesting that forces beyond mainstream conservative values explain both motivation 
for far-right sympathy and the consequences of sympathy on political behavior and 
attitudes in the 1960s. In other words, I find that anxiety toward social change 
significantly predicts sympathy for the 1960s Far Right above and beyond traditional 


conservatism, and that far-right sympathy is uniquely associated with high levels of 





> There are a few noteworthy conservatives who feel that a shift to the right among Republicans has already 
happened. For example, conservative blogger and FOX News contributor Leslie Marshall (2010) expressed 
her concern that the Tea Party was fragmenting the GOP. 
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political engagement, opposition to integration and out-group antipathy. Furthermore, my 
content analysis reveals that the 1960s Far Right insisted that Communist subversives 
controlled long-standing American political institutions, such as the Supreme Court, 
Congress and the White House. This sentiment directly contradicts traditional 
conservative values that rest upon stability and the maintenance of free society through 
the rule of law.* 

In addition, the Tea Party’s pull on the Republican Party might also be 
contributing to increasing party polarization in America. The years following 
Goldwater’s defeat are some of the most politically polarized times in American history, 
with conservatives holding fast to ideas of “law and order” in response to civil 
disobedience and urban unrest (Perlstein, 2008). The party polarization of the 1960s 
created a country divided by party, with the South remaining solidly Republican for the 
following half-century (Carmines & Stimson, 1992; Kabaservice, 2012). If anything, the 
polarization that occurred in the 1960s, in a large part because the Far Right, that pulled 
the Republican Party farther to the margin should serve as a warning as we look toward 
the future. Scholarship suggests that America has already become more politically 
polarized over the last decade; nevertheless, the Tea Party’s political success at the state 
and local level has put representatives in office that at worst hold extreme viewpoints 
extending far beyond traditional conservatism, and at best sympathize with the Tea Party 
movement’s cause.” Either way, newly elected Tea Party representatives have the 


potential to shape Congress and local governments in polarizing ways. 





* See Rossiter (1955), Conservatism in America; Viereck (1963), “The Philosophical ‘New’ Conservatism.” 
> A 2014 Pew Research Center Report, entitled “Political Polarization in the American Public,” suggests 
that Americans have not only become more consistently Republican and Democratic since 1994, but that 
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Lastly, my research advances scholarship on the Far Right by providing the first 
test of reactionary conservatism as a predisposition. I find that reactionary conservatives, 
identified in 1965 (by their vote for Goldwater in 1964) differ from other Americans 
eight years later, in 1973, regarding their political engagement, attitudes toward 
integration and perceptions of George Wallace - a figure I argue represents resistance to 
social change. In other words, even after accounting for a plethora of alternative 
explanations, including traditional conservative ideology, intolerance and 
sociodemographic characteristics, individuals who sympathized with the Far Right in 
1964 still participate in politics at higher rates, and are more likely to oppose integration 
and hold negative perceptions toward out-groups years after the height of the 1960s 
movement. Furthermore, my analysis also accounts for changes over time in attitudes and 
sociodemographic status, further advancing the initial claim. The fact that far-right 
sympathizers remain different from other Americans nine years after the movement 
dissolved provides strong evidence that reactionary conservatism is a stable, long- 
standing predisposition. 

My research is the first step (of many) in linking past Far Right movements to the 
Tea Party movement today, and even future movements that we have yet to witness. 
From my research, I can confidently say that the anxiety toward social change that 
motivates far-right sympathy fails to disappear over time. In other words, sympathizers 
fail to mobilize into a cohesive movement when the country is absent great social change. 
Moreover, although reactionary conservatism remains a powerful force in determining 


individuals’ political behavior and attitudes, the anxiety that motivates far-right sympathy 





animosity between the two parties has also increased. For more on political polarization, also see Alan 
Abramowitz (2010), The Disappearing Center. 
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often takes a backseat to other, more pressing political attitudes when threats to the 


traditional American way of life are subdued. 


Beyond Reactionary Conservatism: A Philosophical Approach 

Before I conclude, I offer one more conceptualization of the Far Right that 
stretches beyond American politics. The short discussion situates this project on the Far 
Right in a broader framework that might help us understand other attitude dispositions, 
such as anti-Semitism, white privilege or even anti-democratic sentiments. There may be 
a broader philosophical concept that encompasses reactionary conservatism that 
scholarship on the Far Right fails to address. A brief discussion is useful for at least two 
reasons. Allowing for a broader conception of reactionary conservatism strengthens the 
construct’s durability throughout time and space. Thus far, I examine reactionary 
conservatism as an American phenomenon. Taking a broader philosophical approach 
allows for the application of reactionary conservatism to contexts and paradigms that are 
not inherently American, conservative or even political. 

Also, going beyond social scientific scholarship to broader theoretical approaches 
only adds validity to the concept as an ideological construct. I argue that we should not 
limit the concept of reactionary conservatism to scholarship on political social 
movements, and although epistemologically different, the intellectuals I discuss in further 
detail are all converging on the same construct. Consequently, before I turn back to the 
1960s, the following section moves beyond the scholarship readily available on the Far 


Right and explores a new, philosophical dimension of reactionary conservatism. 
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Conceptualizing Reactionary Conservatism: 
Sartre, Fromm and Ellison 

By tracing the reactionary nature of Far Right movements throughout time, I am 
able to draw upon anxiety towards social change and conspiracy as a constant bond. 
However, there is also a philosophical aspect to reactionary conservatism that, along with 
the historical narrative, yields a broader concept that transcends previous work on the Far 
Right. Just as Hofstadter (1964) and Lipset (1970) build on Adorno’s (1950) work on 
pseudo-conservatism, Adorno relies upon the ideas of Jean-Paul Sartre, Erich Fromm and 
Ralph Ellison. The following section details how each intellectual points to the same 
ideological construct that is reactionary conservatism. 

Adorno (1950) turns to anti-Semitism as a manifestation of pseudo-conservatism. 
He remarks that Jews “are described as having harmful effects in various areas of social 
life,” even though the Jewish population in 1950s America “is actually small and 
relatively weak” (pg. 96). Adorno recognizes that there are additional economic, political, 
religious and institutional forces involved, but his work identifies a strong need for anti- 
Semites to protect their cultural prestige. Adorno is not alone in his attention to anti- 
Semitism; Adorno echoes both Jean-Paul Sartre and Erich Fromm in his observations. 

Sartre’s (1948) seminal work, Anti-Semite and Jew, also explains anti-Semitism 
as a preoccupation with prestige and anxiety towards social change. For Sartre, durability 
is paramount to the anti-Semite as it preserves his or her position at the top of the social 
and cultural ladder: 

The existence of the Jew merely permits the anti-Semite to stifle his 


anxieties at their inception by persuading himself that his place in the 
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world has been marked out in advance, that it awaits him, and that 

tradition gives him the right to occupy it (pg. 54). 
Here, Sartre explains that the anti-Semite’s anxiety stems from social changes that 
threaten their worldview. 

Also in conversation with a world still immersed in World War IJ, Enrich Fromm 
(1941) argues that anti-Semitism, and particularly Nazism prior to WWII, was a reaction 
to a changing time-honored social order. Without a “fixed-place” in the world, an anti- 


Semite could no longer rest “on the security of his traditional status”® 


(pg. 59). Fromm 
explains that anti-Semites are able to protect their world by defining their enemies 
through propaganda and “deliberate, conscious lies” (pg. 228). Sartre reiterates Fromm’ s 
claim stating that, to the anti-Semite, Jews’ “only reason for existence is to serve as a 
scapegoat” (pg. 136). Together, Sartre and Fromm make a strong case for the centrality 
of anxiety towards social change, or more broadly, a new uncertain world, in anti-Semitic 
attitudes. 

Jack Turner’s (2012) recent book, Awakening to Race, also speaks to the 
importance of anxiety towards social change, specifically racial progress. Part of Turner’s 
work examines racism towards African Americans. Turner’s analysis focuses on the role 


of freedom in self-realization, and finding a self-identity capable of accepting an unstable 


world.’ In his discussion of freedom, much like Sartre’s and Fromm ’s discussion of anti- 





é Although Fromm (1941) tends to focus more on economic status in his analysis of the Age of 
Reformation, cultural and social background played an instrumental role, and especially religious doctrine, 
in his explanation for the anxiety that accompanied economic reorganization. Fromm explains that “There 
is no place in medieval theory for economic activity which is not related to a moral end,” and that trade is 
legitimate only for public benefit (pg. 54). As economic capitalism increased, a deterioration of economic 
position reflected a deterioration of social position as well because morality and salvation are no longer 
central to economic advancement. 

7 Both Sartre and Fromm are attempting to understand restrictions on freedom, and specifically the 
totalitarian need to control the world and construct reality. Turner’s book is working in this tradition; 
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Semitism, Turner explains that racism is a “way of evading life’s inevitable disorder, 
impurity and ambiguity” (pg. 78). Turner argues that Ralph Ellison is an intellectual 
working in the same tradition. Ellison understands white privilege as a way for white 
Americans to maintain their cultural status and “cast their sins onto a scapegoat” (Turner, 
2012, pg. 78). 

Anxiety towards social change is again a central theme throughout Ellison’s work 
on racism and the condition of blacks in America. Ellison believes that white racism is a 
reflection of an individual’s uneasiness towards American life: 

...the Negro stereotype is really an image of the unorganized, irrational 

forces of American life, forces through which, by projecting them in forms 

of images of an easily dominated minority, the white individual seeks to 

be at home in a vast unknown world of America. Perhaps the object of the 

stereotype is not so much to crush the Negro as to console the white man? 

(Ellison, 1964, pg. 41). 
Ellison (1986) argues that blacks threaten the stability of white social prestige, and the 
emerging social standing and growing economic, political and social power of blacks 


“raise doubts about the white man’s value system”? 


(pg. 111). Moreover, Ellison also 
contends that, to whites, blacks became co-conspirators through American media and 


propaganda. In order for whites to justify their intolerance and outright hatred of African 


Americans, white American media created a “national mythology in which Negros were 





however, like sections of Sartre and Fromm, Chapter 4 of Turner’s book specifically addresses racism and 
white-privilege and provides an opportunity to conceptually advance reactionary conservatism. 

* The quote originally appears in Ellison’s (1946) essay titled, “Twentieth Century Fiction and the Black 
Mask of Humanity.” 

? The quote originally appears in Ellison’s (1970) essay titled, “What America Would be like Without 
Blacks.” 
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the chief scapegoats,” and the “function of that mythology was to allow whites a more 
secure place (if only symbolically) in American society” (Ellison, 1986, pg. 162). 

Moving beyond the social scientific and historical work on reactionary attitudes 
provides a broader conceptual framework from which work on reactionary conservatism 
can expand. It also gives weight to the idea that reactionary conservatism is a 
predisposition that forms individuals’ worldviews. For Sartre, Fromm and Ellison, social 
change is always taking place, leading to anxiety.'' The fact that these scholars (and 
intellectuals) discuss reactionary attitudes in terms parallel to scholarship on Far Right 
social movements adds validity to the concept. However, the ground gained by 
completing both a deep-historical and broad conceptual analysis of the Far Right is not 
without limitations. 

Although tracing the Far Right through American history provides an analytical 
framework upon which theories of reactionary conservatism rest, rigorously testing those 
theories for each Far Right movement is an enormous task. Moreover, the dawn of survey 
data collection in the late 1940s, which is the basis for most empirical scholarship 
investigating political attitudes and behaviors, restricts examinations of early Far Right 
movements.'” Similarly, any serious analysis of a broad, worldly conception of 
reactionary conservatism would entail creating new measures, collecting new data and 
conducting new analyses, all of which are beyond the scope of this dissertation. By 


focusing on the Far Right movement of the 1960s, I limit my examination to one of the 





10 The quote originally appears in Ellison’s (1985) essay entitled, “An Extravagance of Laughter.” 

1! Unlike traditional examinations of reactionary conservatism, these thinkers do not identify singular 
events or specify times of great social change; however, they are still describing reactionary anxieties 
similar to what I am describing in my own analysis. 

12 Although the large-scale collection of individual survey data about political behavior dates back to the 
1930s, it is not until 1944 when the first nationwide study using sample survey design was conducted by 
the National Opinion Research Center that survey data was used as a reliable source of research. See, 
Campbell et al. (1960), The American Voter: Unabridged Edition. 
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most influential right wing movements in American history; and, while the bulk of the 
dissertation is in conversation with Hofstadter (1964) and Lipset’s (1963; 1970) research 
on the 1960s, as well as Parker and Barreto’s (2013) research on the Tea Party, my 
broader exploration of the Far Right opens the door for future examinations to build 


conceptually. 


Final Thoughts 

Over the course of this dissertation I have argued that the 1960s Far Right is part 
of a long-line of right wing reactionary movements in American history motivated by 
anxiety toward social change. My research also suggests that sympathy for the Far Right, 
or reactionary conservatism, is a long-standing, stable predisposition that directs 
individuals’ behavior and attitudes over time. Therefore, it should come as no surprise 
that we are witness to a new, contemporary Far Right movement that appears to be 
motivated by a similar worldview anxious about social change. Moreover, it should also 
come as no surprise that the Tea Party is far from traditionally conservative, and is 
fracturing the Republican Party. 

If we have learned anything from the Far Right in the 1960s, it is that even a small 
faction can change the course of history if their political voice is loud enough. The 1960s 
Far Right organized a movement with a loud enough political voice to thrust Barry 
Goldwater to the Republican nomination for President, changing the make-up of the 
Republican Party forever. It seems as if the Tea Party could have a similarly 
transformative role in American politics today. On Tuesday, July 15" 2014, more than 


100 Republicans endorsed the Democratic opponent against Kansas’s Republican 
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Governor, Sam Brownback. Paul Davis, the challenger, portrayed Brownback as far to 
the right of the mainstream, criticizing his “hard-right agenda.” Brownback is considered 
so far to the right that he is perceived as incapable of working with people in his own 
party, and moderate Republicans, such as former GOP statehouse speakers, local mayors, 
city council members, GOP delegates and ex-congresswomen, are all throwing their 
support behind a Democratic candidate for Governor for the first time in Kansas in over 
fifty years. It appears that moderate Republican support for Davis, the Democrat, could 
actually tip the electoral scale. !? 

However, regardless of the outcome in the gubernatorial election in Kansas, we 
see the Far Right changing the current political landscape in many ways. Just as the 
1960s Far Right inspired the Southern wing of the Democratic Party to vote Republican 
for the first time, today we see moderate Republicans, in solidly red states such as 
Kansas, actually shifting to the Democratic Party in response to ultra-conservative Tea 
Party candidates (even after the same moderate Republicans expressed such vehement 
disgust with President Obama). Whether or not the party realignment in Kansas is the 
precursor to a broader, more permanent political realignment is yet to be seen. However, 
if this is the beginning of a larger change in the course of American political history, we 


cannot honestly say that it comes as a surprise. 





'S For more on the moderate Republican revolt in Kansas, see Manu Raju’s (2014) article in Politico, “GOP 
Moderates Revolt in Kansas.” 
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APPENDIX 


The following appendix contains the detailed methodological procedures for the evidence 
presented in the dissertation. I presented two types of evidence. I drew on a content 
analysis for the qualitative component. More quantitative evidence was drawn from 
surveys conducted in the 1960s and 1970s: 1964 American National Election Study 
(ANES) and the first two waves of the Youth-Parent Socialization Panel Study (YPPS) in 
1965 and 1973. The bulk of my analysis draws on the 1964 ANES, but it was clear that I 
needed to utilize another survey so that I might better understand the relationship 
between reactionary conservatism as a predisposition and various social and political 
outcomes. My use of panel data also deepened my examination of reactionary 
conservatism by allowing for me to account for changes over time in various political and 
sociodemographic factors. Finally, my analysis of survey data permits me to move 
beyond the elite, and citizen-activist discourse examined in the John Birch Society’s 
monthly magazine, American Opinion, and the National Review to the masses of 


individuals who sympathized with the 1960s Far Right across the nation. 
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1964 American National Election Study (ANES) Question Wording and Coding: 


Dependent Variables 


Vote for Barry Goldwater for President 
This question measured whether or not a respondent voted for Barry Goldwater for 
President in 1964. The question was coded on a two-point scale (0-1), such that 


individuals who voted for Goldwater =1, and all others = 0. 


Attention to Politics 
This measured a respondents’ political interest by asking if they pay any attention to 
political campaigns. The question was coded on a two-point scale (0-1), such that very 


much interested = 1. 


Attend Political Meeting 
This question asked respondents whether or not they had ever go to political meetings. 


The question was scaled (0-1), where 1=yes, attended a political meeting. 


Work for a Political Campaign 


This question asked respondents whether or not they had ever worked for a political 


campaign. The question was scaled (0-1), where 1=yes, worked for a political campaign. 
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Donate to a Political Campaign 
This question asked respondents whether or not they had made a campaign contribution 
this year (in 1964). The question was scaled (0-1), where 1=yes, contributed to a 


campaign. 


Display Campaign Literature 
This question asked respondents whether or not they had ever displayed campaign 


literature. The question was scaled (0-1), where 1=yes, displayed campaign literature. 


Write to a Political Official 
This question asked respondents whether or not they ever write to political officials. The 


question was scaled (0-1), where 1=yes, attended a political meeting. 


Employment Integration 

This questioned asked whether or not a respondent thought the government should 
guarantee Fair and Equal practices (F.E.P.) in the workplace for Negros. It was coded on 
the three-point scale (0-1), where a belief that the government should guarantee F.E.P. = 


1. 


School Integration 
This questioned asked whether or not a respondent thought the federal government 
should integrate schools. It was coded on the three-point scale (0-1), where a belief that 


the government should integrate schools = 1. 
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Neighborhood Integration 
This questioned asked whether or not a respondent agreed with housing integration. It 


was coded on the three-point scale (0-1), where support for housing integration = 1. 


School Busing 
This questioned asked whether or not a respondent would accept school busing. It was 


coded on the three-point scale (0-1), where acceptance of school busing = 1. 


Attitudes toward Out-Groups 
These questions asked respondents to rate their feelings toward Jews, Catholics and 
blacks on a one hundred-point scale (0-100). A score of 100 represented the warmest 


possible feelings. 


Attitudes toward Social Change Organizations 

These questions asked respondents to rate their feelings toward the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) and Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) on a one hundred-point scale (0-100). A score of 100 represented the warmest 


possible feelings. 
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1964 ANES Question Wording and Coding: Independent Variables 


Racism 
This question asked respondents to rate their feelings toward the Ku Klux Klan (KKK) on 
a one hundred-point scale (0-100). Warm feelings were considered racist, and a score of 


100 represented the warmest possible feelings. 


Pro-Communism 
This question asked respondents to rate their feelings toward Communism on a one 
hundred-point scale (0-100). Warm feelings were considered Pro-Communist, and a score 


of 100 represented the warmest possible feelings. 


Political Trust 
Political Trust is indexed by the following items: 
(1) Do you trust the government to do what is right? 
(2) Do government people know what they are doing? 
(3) Is government run for the benefit of all? 
(4) What is the degree of dishonesty in the government? 
(5) Does Congress pay attention to constituents? 
The items were scaled (0-1) so higher values correspond to higher levels of 


political trust. Reliability: a = 0.68 
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Political Knowledge 

Political Knowledge is indexed by the following items: 
(1) Which party, prior to the 1964 election, held a congressional majority? 
(2) Which party elected the most congress men in 1964? 
The items were scaled (0-1) so higher values correspond to higher levels of 


political knowledge. Reliability: a = 0.67 


Limited Government 
This questioned measured a respondent’s support for limited government by asking 
respondents if they felt that the government was “too powerful” in 1964. It was coded 


either 0 or 1, where a belief that the government is too powerful = 1. 


Party ID 
This question measured a respondent’s political party identification. The question was 
separated into three dummy variables for Democrat, Independent and Republican, each 


coded on a two-point scale (0-1), where 1=Democrat/Independent/Republican. 


Ideology (Conservative) 

Ideology is indexed by the following items. Each item represents a conservative symbol 
that individuals’ may feel emotionally attached too. Thus, respondents who felt close to a 
number of the items were expressing an emotional attachment to symbols that fit within 
the conservative political tradition in America. The following items were measured as 


feeling thermometers on a one hundred-point scale (0-100): 
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(1) Conservatives 

(2) Farmers 

(3) Military 

(4) American South 

(5) Big Business 

The items indexed on a three-point scale (0-1) such that higher values correspond 


to higher levels of conservatism. Reliability: a = 0.60 


South 

This question asked respondents which state they resided in. Respondent who lived in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina 
resided in the South. The variable was coded on a two-point scale (0-1) where the South 


= 1. 


Married 
Question asked respondents whether or not they were married, divorced or single. The 


variable was coded either 0 or 1, where married = 1. 


Education 

This question determined the respondent’s highest level of education: “What is the 
highest level of education you completed?” Recoded on a four-point scale (0-1), with 
four categories where less than a high school diploma =0 and achieving a post 


baccalaureate degree = 1. 
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Age 
Question asked for actual age in years, compressed into a four-point scale (0-1), where 


oldest cohort (65+) = 1. 


Home Owner 
This question asked respondents whether or not they owned their own home. It was 


coded either 0 or 1, where home owner = 1. 


Female 
This question determined the respondent’s gender. It was coded either 0 or 1, where 


female=1. 


White Racial Group Membership 
This question measured a respondent’s racial identity. The question was coded as a 


dummy variable on a two-point (0-1) scale, where white=1 and all other races=0. 


Income 


This question measured the estimated household income of the respondent in 1964. 


Recoded on a four-point scale (0-1) where the highest income level (>10K) = 1. 
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Church Attendance 
This question measured a respondent’s religious attendance by asking them how often 
they attended church: never, seldom, often or regularly. The question was scaled (0-1) 


such that higher values correspond to higher levels of religious attendance. 


Youth-Parent Socialization Panel Study (YPPS) Question Wording and Coding: 


Dependent Variables 


Voted in 1972 
This question asked respondents whether or not they voted in the 1972 general election 


for President. The question was scaled (0-1), where 1=voted. 


Attended a Political Meeting 
This question asked respondents (in 1973) whether or not they attended political meetings. 
The question was scaled (0-1), where 1=yes, attended a political meeting between 1968 


and 1973. 


Wore a Political Button 


This question asked respondents whether or not they wore a political button in 1973. The 


question was scaled (0-1), where 1=yes, wore a political button. 
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Donated to a Political Campaign 
This question asked respondents whether or not they gave money to a political campaign 


or politician in 1973. The question was scaled (0-1), where 1=yes, gave money. 


Contacted a Political Official 
This question asked respondents whether or not they contacted a public official in 1973. 


The question was scaled (0-1), where 1=yes, contacted an official. 


School Integration 
This questioned asked whether or not agreed that the country should bus to achieve 
integration in public schools. It was coded on the two-point scale (0-1), where a belief in 


busing to achieve integration = 0. 


School Busing 
This questioned asked whether or not a respondent thought the federal government 
should integrate schools. It was coded on the three-point scale (0-1), where a belief that 


the government should integrate schools = 1. 


Attitudes toward Out-Groups and George Wallace 
These questions asked respondents in 1973 to rate their feelings toward Jews, Catholics, 
blacks and George Wallace on a one hundred-point scale (0-100). A score of 100 


represented the warmest possible feelings. 
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Youth-Parent Socialization Panel Study (YPPS) Question Wording and Coding: 


Independent Variables 


Goldwater Vote in 1964 
This question asked a respondent in 1965 whether or not they voted for Barry Goldwater 
for President in 1964. The question was coded on a two-point scale (0-1), such that 


individuals who voted for Goldwater =1, and all others = 0. 


Anti-Communism 
This question asked a respondent (in 1965 and 1973) whether or not they think that 
Communist can hold public office. The question was coded on a two-point scale (0-1), 


such that individuals who think Communist cannot hold office =1, and all others = 0. 


Political Mistrust 
Political Trust is indexed by the following items (in 1965 and 1973): 
(1) Is the government interested in public opinion? 
(2) Are government people crooked? 
(3) Do you trust the government to do what is right? 
(4) How much faith and confidence do you have in the government? 
(5) How much say do you have in government? 
The items were scaled (0-1) so higher values correspond to lower levels of 


political trust. Reliability: a = 0.57 (1965) 
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Political Knowledge 
Political Knowledge is indexed by the following items (in 1965 and 1973): 
(1) What is the length of a U.S. Senator’s term? 
(2) What is the number of members on the U.S. Supreme Court? 
(3) What is name of your state’s governor? 
(4) Was Franklin D. Roosevelt a Democrat or Republican? 
The items were scaled (0-1) so higher values correspond to higher levels of 


political knowledge. Reliability: a = 0.46 (1965); 


Party ID 
This question measured a respondent’s political party identification in 1973. The question 
was separated into three dummy variables for Democrat, Independent and Republican, 


each coded on a two-point scale (0-1), where 1=Democrat/Independent/Republican. 


Limited Government 

This questioned measured a respondent’s support for limited government by asking 
respondents if they felt it was the government’s responsibility to provide jobs to 
Americans in 1973. It was coded on a seven point-scale (0-1), where a belief that the 


government should let the market control jobs = 1. 


Ideology (Conservative) 


This question measured a respondent’s ideology by asking how liberal, moderate, or 


conservative one felt they were in 1973. The question was re-coded on a three-point scale 
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(0-1), where higher values correspond with more conservative views, such that 0 = 


Liberal, 0.5 = Moderate, and 1 = Conservative. 


Church Attendance 
This question measured a respondent’s religious attendance (in 1973) by asking them 
how often they attended church: never, seldom, often or regularly. The question was 


scaled (0-1) such that higher values correspond to higher levels of religious attendance. 


Married 
Question asked respondents whether or not they were married, divorced or single in 1973. 


The variable was coded either 0 or 1, where married = 1. 


Female 
This question determined the respondent’s gender in 1973. It was coded either 0 or 1, 


where female=1. 


White Racial Group Membership 


This question measured a respondent’s racial identity in 1973. The question was coded as 


a dummy variable on a two-point (0-1) scale, where white=1 and all other races=0. 
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Education 
This question determined the respondent’s highest level of education in 1965. Recoded 


on a five-point scale (0-1), where less than a high school diploma =0 and achieving a post 


baccalaureate degree = 1. 


Age 
Question asked for actual age in years in 1965, compressed into a four-point scale (0-1), 


where oldest cohort=1. 


Income 
This question measured the household income of the respondent: “What was your total 
combined household income (in 1965 and 1973) before taxes?” Recoded on a seven- 


point scale (0-1) where the highest income levels = 1. 


South 

This question asked respondents their state of residence 1973. Respondent who lived in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina 
resided in the South. The variable was coded on a two-point scale (0-1) where the South 


= 1. 
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Chapter 1 Results: Content Analysis 

The following contains the detailed methodological procedures for the evidence 
presented in Chapter 1. I drew on a content analysis of the American Opinion and the 
National Review from a five-year period from 1960 to 1964. My analysis provides insight 
into how the political environment of the 1960s was intepreted by elites by examining 
content from the American Opinion compared to content from the National Review. If the 
Far Right of the 1960s is truly about mainstream conservatism, the content frames from 
their primary national newsletter, the American Opinion, should reflect the content in the 
National Review, which was and still is considered the standard for mainstream 
conservative thought. I selected content themes to encompass both themes that accounted 
for large amounts of content and themes that accounted for competing explanations for 
far-right sympathy. 

The content for the American Opinion consists of 2,312 articles from the 
periodical from 1960 to 1964. The American Opinion content universe was sampled, and 
each substantive section was coded for a main content theme and three sub-themes. The 
American Opinion was published 11 months out of the year, and one issue often 
contained the summer months of July, August and September. 

Content for the National Review was collected by coding every major article in 
every other month of the periodical from 1960 to 1964. The National Review was 
published every month of the year such that a main newletter was followed by a smaller, 
less comprehensive buttelin the next month. My analysis coded every main newsletter for 
a main content theme and three sub-themes, and consists of 957 articles. Figure Al.1 


presents the number of articles in each periodical for each year I collected material. 
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Figure A1.1. Total Articles by Year 
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My content analysis finished with an intercoder reliability of 0.82. The analysis in 
Chapter 1 is limited to content frames with substantive meaning, thus eliminated 
adminitrative and informational content and domestic military content from my final 
examination. In my final analysis I examined 1,851 from the American Opinion and 669 
articles from the National Review. Please see Figure A1.2 below for the full content 


analsysis results. 
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Figure A1.2. Main Content Themes (full results) 
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Content Frame Descriptions 
Far Right conspiracy: This content frame captures any material that is deliberately false 
or conspiratorial in nature. This frame describes material accusing certain groups of 
subversion or world domination, as well as content filled with rhetoric intended to create 
or distort reality. This frame also describes content that suggests that the government or 


the president is bad for America and destroying the country. 


Racism: This frame describes content that is bigoted or blatantly racist. Content in this 
frame is generally directed towards black Americans and the civil rights movement. This 
content frame also includes any derogatory language toward racial groups as well as any 


racist imagery. 
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Anti-communism and socialism: This frame describes content that is anti-communist or 
anti-socialist. Generally, this content accuses certain groups or individuals of having 
communist or socialist associations and beliefs. Content also describes the United States 
as communist and socialist. This frame also captures content that attempts to inform 
readers of the danger of communism and socialism, often highlighting the communist and 


socialist elements of the United States or other countries around the world. 


Domestic military issues: This frame describes content that discusses the military and the 
use of the military with the borders of the United States. Content generally argues for or 


against the usefulness of a standing army and military use inside of the United States. 


Limited government and state’s rights: This frame describes content that makes a case 
against or criticizes government expansion or a large national government in general. 
This frame also contains content arguing for the expansion of state’s rights. Content 
generally focuses on limiting government expansion, especially in relation to the 


nationalization of controversial policies such as integration and equal rights. 


Foreign affairs and national security: This describes content about international affairs 
and countries other than the United States. Content generally describes international 
conflict. This frame also describes content that focuses on protecting the country from 
outside and internal threats. Content generally describes new security measures to protect 
the United States. This content frame also captures material intended to inform readers on 


global affairs and events in countries other than the United States. 
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History and education: This content frame describes material that informs readers of 
historical events and figures. The content is educational, and often tells the biographical 


story or recognizes a historical event that relates to current events or issues. 


Mistrust in government: This describes material specifically questioning the character of 
political authorities or national figures. The material also questions the amount of trust 
Americans can put into institutions such as Congress and the Supreme Court. This frame 


captures content that specifically questions how trustworthy individuals or institutions are. 


Criticism of political leaders and authorities: This frame describes content that criticizes 
political leaders and authorities for statements, decisions and actions that they have made. 
This content generally attacks liberal politicians, civil rights activists and foreign political 


leaders. 


Religion and morals: This describes content about religion, moral predispositions and 
general attitudes on what is right and wrong. Content generally focuses on the importance 
of religion within American culture as well as the immorality of certain behaviors. 


Evangelical sentiments are also a focus of this content frame. 
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Patriotism: This describes content that focuses on the importance of loving America and 
remaining loyal to one’s country. This content is often in reference to an American 
holiday such as the Fourth of July or Veterans Day. Content also references events, 
stories or biographies that emphasize the importance of national allegiance and 


expressing ones attachment to the United States. 


Informational/Administrative and other content: This describes content that did not fit 
well into any of the identified content frames. Content generally focuses on local political 
issues or issues that are specific to a political agenda that does not fit into the national 
political scene. This frame also describes content that is informing readers of a political 
event. Content informing readers how to access information or of any changes coming to 
the periodical are also in this frame. Generally, content describes when political events 


are taking place or provides information about the authors of the literature. 
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Chapter 2 Results 


Table A2.1. Predicting a Vote for Goldwater in 1964 





Goldwater Vote in 1964 
Anxiety and Far Right Conspiracy (JBS) 0.02 
(0.005) 
Racism (KKK) 0.01" 
(0.006) 
Pro-Communism -0.02" 
(0.008) 
Political Trust -1.55" 
(0.499) 
Political Knowledge 0.57 
(0.466) 
Limited Govt. 1.00° 
(0.249) 
Republican 3.23" 
(0.329) 
Independent/other 1.79" 
(0.340) 
Ideology (Conservative) i17 
(0.341) 
South 1.07* 
(0.331) 
Married 0.20 
(0.338) 
Education 1.14" 
(0.477) 
Age 0.24 
(0.425) 
Home Owner 0.11 
(0.292) 
Female -0.13 
(0.241) 
White 2.77° 
(1.062) 
Income 0.12 
(0.439) 
Church Attendance -0.36 
(0.380) 
Constant -7.60 
(1.276) 
Observations 764 
% Pred. Correctl 86% 


Note: Standard errors in parentheses; logistic regression model; p < 0.05, one-tailed 
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Chapter 3 Results 


Table A3.1. Predicting Political Engagement in 1964 


Attentionto Attend a Cuman Donateto Display Campaign Write 
Politics ^ Meeti paig Campaign Literature Official 
Goldwater Vote in 1964 0.45 0.25 0.97 0.86 0.75 -0.24 
(0.199) (0.313) (0.407) (0.294) (0.256) (0.254) 
Racism -0.00 0.00 -0.01 0.01 0.00 0.00 
(0.004) (0.006) (0.009) (0.006) (0.005) (0.005) 
Pro-Communism -0.01" -0.00 -0.00 -0.01° 0.00 -0.00 
(0.004) (0.008) (0.010) (0.009) (0.005) (0.006) 
Political Trust -0.01 -0.62 -0.80 0.39 -0.01 -0.25 
(0.284) (0.460) (0.578) (0.459) (0.359) (0.375) 
Political Knowledge 0.77° 0,89" -0.11 0.88° 0.44 0.39 
(0.221) (0.476) (0.555) (0.476) (0.304) (0.343) 
Limited Govt. 0.48" 0.33 0.19 0.31 0.14 0.33 
(0.168) (0.273) (0.353) (0.261) (0.215) (0.216) 
Republican -0.26 0.15 0.28 0.41 -0.52" 0.23 
(0.199) (0.307) (0.389) (0.293) (0.258) (0.253) 
Independent -0.35" -0.49 -0.89° -0.45 -0.64° 0.36 
(0.191) (0.361) (0.527) (0.343) (0.267) (0.248) 
Ideology (Conservative) 0.19 0.41 086° 0.13 0.75° 0.10 
(0.185) (0.318) (0.411) (0.302) (0.238) (0.252) 
South 0.06 -0.07 -0.63 -0.50 0.44 0.07 
(0.178) (0.287) (0.401) (0.310) (0.205) (0.238) 
Married 0.44" 0.03 0.22 0.38 0.25 -0.10 
(0.178) (0.318) (0.418) (0.328) (0.236) (0.246) 
Education 1.08" 1.87° 215° 1.50° 0.47 2.20° 
(0.281) (0.442) (0.590) (0.426) (0,349) (0.359) 
Age 0.41" 0.23 -0.60 -0.08 -0.99" 0.36 
(0.229) (0.384) (0.496) (0.375) (0.297) (0.306) 
Home Owner -0.07 0.84" 0.48 0.31 0.12 0.24 
(0.157) (0.316) (0.380) (0.278) (0.206) (0.225) 
Female 0.07 0.12 0.19 0.17 0.25 0.15 
(0.137) (0.230) (0.292) (0.221) (0.175) (0.185) 
White -1.07" -1,05" -1,02" -0.80" -1.43" 0.34 
(0.214) (0.341) (0.443) (0.359) (0.245) (0.317) 
Income -0.01 0.55 0.13 1.07° 0.51 0.57" 
(0.252) (0.428) (0.554) (0.418) (0.322) (0.339) 
Church Attendance 0.31 0,90" 1.18" 0.19 0.29 0.31 
(0.211) (0.374) (0.495) (0.346) (0.275) (0.286) 
Constant -4,39" -4.06" -4.55° -1.63" -3.75 
(0.689) (0.833) (0.713) (0.457) (0.553) 
Cutl -1.02" 
(0.364) 
Cut2 0.90" 
(0.363) 
Observations 878 881 881 879 881 883 
% Predic. Correctly 52% 88% 93% 87% 76% 80% 


Standard errors in parentheses; all models logistical regression unless otherwise notes; ^ ordered logistical 
regression; . p < 9.05, one-tailed 
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Chapter 4 Results 


Table A4.1. Predicting Support for Integration in 1964 
Employment Integration School Integration Neighborhood Integration Busing 








Goldwater Vote in 1964 -0.65 -0.46 -0.36 -0.55° 
(0.226) (0.213) (0.227) (0.243) 
Racism -0.01° -0.02° -0.03° -0.00 
(0.004) (0.004) (0.004) (0.004) 
Pro-Communism 0.01 -0.00 0.00 0.01" 
(0.005) (0.005) (0.005) (0.004) 
Political Trust 0.59" 0.67° 0.54" 0.32 
(0.332) (0.295) (0.321) (0.314) 
Political Knowledge -0.18 -0.57° 0.31 -0.09 
(0.277) (0.244) (0.262) (0.245) 
Limited Govt. -0.70° -0.75° -0.38" -0.33" 
(0.189) (0.174) (0.185) (0.192) 
Republican -0.05 0.40" 0.87° 0.30 
(0.223) (0.218) (0.237) (0.225) 
Independent 0.56° 0.12 0.21 -0.21 
(0.223) (0.206) (0.216) (0.220) 
Ideology -0.20 -0.09 -0.32 -0.13 
(0.218) (0.196) (0.214) (0.202) 
South 0.30 -0.45° -0.56° -0.16 
(0.212) (0.189) (0.199) (0.197) 
Married -0.06 0.12 -0.03 -0.17 
(0.209) (0.191) (0.206) (0.185) 
Education 0.67" 0.70° 0.79" 0.07 
(0.314) (0.294) (0.321) (0.310) 
Age 0.16 -0.19 -1.10° -0.01 
(0.263) (0.246) (0.266) (0.250) 
Home Owner -0.42° -0.13 -0.23 -0.04 
(0.183) (0.170) (0.186) (0.170) 
Female 0.20 -0.17 -0.06 0.27" 
(0.159) (0.147) (0.159) (0.154) 
White 29.12" -1.67" -2.45° -1.13° 
(0.299) (0.261) (0.418) (0.204) 
Income 0.01 -0.01 -0.03 -0.54" 
(0.290) (0.266) (0.282) (0.275) 
Church Attendance -0.19 0.23 0.38 -0.33 
a eens ce (0.247) aaan (0.222) d (0.240) (0.237) 
/Cutl -2.43° -2.50° 3.91" -0.92" 
(0.467) (0.416) (0.542) (0.391) 
/Cut2 -1.97° -1.77° -3.04" -0.39 
(0.465) (0.413) (0.537) (0.390) 
Observations 806 861 881 880 
% Predic. Correctly 65.6% 61.2% 68.9% 67.4% 





Standard errors in parentheses; all models are ordered logistical regression; "p < 0.05, one-tailed 
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Table A4.2. Predicting Warm Attitudes toward Out-Groups in 1964 





Catholics Jews Blacks NAACP CORE 

Goldwater Vote in 1964 -2.47 -3.95 -3.00 24,22 -7.13 
(2.225) (1.894) (1.808) (2.279) (2.556) 

Racism -0.14" -0.14" -0.18" -0.27" -0.13" 
(0.040) (0.034) (0.032) (0.041) (0.047) 

Pro-Communism -0.08" 0.01 -0.02 011° 0.08 
(0.046) (0.040) (0.038) (0.048) (0.055) 

Political Trust 8.72" 6.89" 11.38" 16.13° 10.03" 
(3.092) (2.633) (2.514) (3.228) (3.624) 

Political Knowledge -418° 1.76 2.22 -0.37 -2.31 
(2.512) (2.139) (2.043) (2.635) (3.097) 

Limited Govt. -1.47 -2.46 -3.97 -6.93* -5.48* 
(1.867) (1.589) (1.517) (1.920) (2.145) 

Republican -3.42 2.71 5.42° 6.78" 2.46 
(2.193) (1.867) (1.783) (2.272) (2.536) 

Independent -0.59 1.93 4.00* 8.35" 4.62° 
(2.134) (1.817) (1.732) (2.192) (2.418) 

Ideology 17.44" 16.97° 15.84" -3.16 -2.14 
(2.044) (1.740) (1.662) (2.104) (2.338) 

South -7.25° -4.62° 0.40 -1.30 -2.14 
(1.939) (1.651) (1.577) (1.987) (2.260) 

Married -2.97 -2.67 1.33 0.65 3.56 
(1.942) (1.653) (1.578) (2.029) (2.272) 

Education 3.24 9.78" 8.26" 8.94" 1.58 
(3.051) (2.598) (2.472) (3.108) (3.378) 

Age -3.52 413° 2.30 3.14 4.21 
(2.518) (2.144) (2.047) (2.601) (2.912) 

Home Owner -0.69 “1.77 -2.33 -4.56" -6,55" 
(1.749) (1.489) (1.422) (1.806) (2.040) 

Female 0,09 2.05 2.08" 2.28 5.17" 
(1.524) (1.297) (1.237) (1.567) (1.754) 
White 7.22” -1.81 -25,.69° -33.80° -29.24° 
(2.239) (1.907) (1.821) (2.285) (2.582) 

Income 7.12° 9,92" -3.85° 1.25 -2.72 
(2.749) (2.341) (2.235) (2.842) (3.173) 

Church Attendance 7.97 1.18 430° 417° -1.51 

E ANAA L APER A AEE (2.351) 2.2.2. (2.002) 2 1:909) (2-439) (2,680) 

Constant 49.99 45.48 68.24 73.29 73.75 
3.976 3.384 3.231) (4.139) (4.706) 

Observations 881 882 883 833 733 
Chi? 0.168 0.192 0.373 0.432 0.350 


Standard errors in parentheses; all models are ordinary least-squares regression, p < 0.05, one-tailed 
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Chapter 5 Results 


Table A5.1. Comparison of Survey Sociodemographics 


Gender 


Party 


Education* 


Age 


Income 


Married 


1964 Pres. Vote* 


Female 
Male 
Total N 


Democrat 
Republican 
Indep/Other 
DK 

Total 


Less HS 

HS Diploma 

Some college 
College degree 
Postgraduate degree 
DK 

Ref 

Total N 


21-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65+ 
DK 
Ref 
Total N 


< 3,000 
3-6,000 
6-10,000 
> 10,000 
DK 

Ref 
Total N 


Married 
Single/other 
Total N 


Vote Goldwater 
Vote Other/Nonvoter 
DK 

Ref 

Total N 


*Variable NOT included in YPPS 1793 wave 


1964 ANES 


56.1% (1,028) 


43.9% (806) 
1,834 


55.1% (1,011) 


22.6% (415) 
21.5% (394) 
0.8% (14) 
1,834 


47.8% (876) 
20.3% (373) 
21.1% (386) 
7.7% (142) 
2.2% (40) 
0.1% (2) 
0.8% (15) 
1,817 


28.7% (523) 
31.7% (579) 
24.7% (450) 
14.9% (273) 


1,825 


22.0% (404) 
29.1% (533) 
26.8% (492) 
18.1% (331) 
2.8% (52) 
1.2% (22) 
1,834 


73.1% (1,340) 


26.9% (494) 
1,834 


21.7% (326) 


76.4% (1,150) 


255 


0.9% (13) 
1.1% (16) 
1,505 


1965 YPPS 

58.4% (688) 

41.6% (491) 
1,179 


56.2% (663) 
32.4% (382) 
10.5% (124) 
0.9% (10) 
1,179 


42.5% (501) 

29.6% (349) 

14.2% (167) 
8.2% (97) 
4.9% (58) 
0.3% (4) 
0.3% (3) 

1,179 


0.6% (7) 
29.7% (350) 
68.7% (810) 

0.7% (8) 

0.1% (8) 

0.2% (3) 

1,179 


6.7% (78) 
24.1% (282) 
31.7(370) 
35.8 (418) 
0.4% (5) 
1.3% (15) 
1,168 


88.5% (1,043) 
11.5% (136) 
1,179 


27.4% (323) 
72.5% (855) 
0.1% (1) 


1,179 


1973 YPPS 

58.4% (688) 

41.6% (491) 
1,179 


44.6% (495) 
28.5% (317) 
26.8% (298) 
0.1% (1) 
1,111 


10.8% (127) 
75.4% (889) 
13.5% (159) 
0.1% (1) 
0.2% (3) 
1,179 


5.2% (57) 
10.6% (115) 
12.9% (140) 
68.5% (745) 

0.8% (9) 

2.0% (21) 

1,087 


83.2% (978) 
16.8% (198) 
1,176 


Table A5.2. Comparison of Regression Results from 1964 ANES and 1965 YPPS 


Political Participation Attitudes toward Integration 






ng. zy Campaigı legrat a Eo 
1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
ANES^ YPPS ANES YPPS ANES YPPS ANES^ YPPS ANES YPPS ANES YPPS ANES YPPS ANES YPPS 
Goldwater Vote 0.51 0.34 0.93 0.65 0.91 0.60 -0.60 -0.76 -0.72 -0.39 -2.92 -0.25 -0.59 -0.01 -0.64 -2.11 


(0.291) (0.213) (0.243) (0.202) (0.276 (0.226 (0.213) (0.189) (0.264) (0.194) (1.917) (1.818) (2.138) (2.057) (1.826) (1.878) 


Anti-Communism -0.01 0.07 -0.00 -0.14 -0,02° -0.06 -0.01 -0.37 -0.00 -0.57 -0.01 -3.58 -0.08° -0.64 -0.00 -3.67 
(0.006) (0.175) (0.004) (0.157) (0.006) (0.186) (0.004) (0.152) (0.005) (0.17) (0.032) (1.464) (0.036 (1.655) (0.031) (1.511) 
Political Mistrust -0.72° -0.05 0.01 -0.08 0.09 -0.04 0.83" -0,39" 0,78" 0.24" 6.83" -2.78" 9.00° 335° 11.76" -3.62° 
(0.421) (0.071) (0.326) (0.064) (0.428) (0.076) (0.289 (0.062) (0.350) (0.060) (2.519) (0.568) (2.810) (0.643) (2.400) (0.587) 
Pol Knowledge 0.64 0.20" 0.77 0.03 1.16 033 -0.72" -0.01 0.19 0.00 3.54" 165° -3.58" 241 0.90 1.03 
(0.397) (0.103) (0.269) (0.094) (0.446) (0.110) (0.235) (0.088) (0.281) (0.095) (1.935) (0.855) (2.159) (0.967) (1.844) (0.883) 
Republican 0.36 0.13 -0,57" -0.36" 0.54" 0.26 0.60" 0.24 1.26" 0.27 2.93 -1.68 -1.64 -3,70° 3.74° 0.90 
(0.280) (0.204) (0.240) (0.191) (0.275) (0.218) (0.209) (0.181) (0.264) (0.190 (1.804) (1.730) (2.013) (1.957) (1.719) (1.787) 
Independent -0.53 -0.50 -0.74° -1.76° -0.23 -0.52 0.15 -0.40" 0.64 0,50" 0.79 -2.03 -0.70 -2.33 0.97 5,09" 
(0.339) (0.320) (0.250) (0.385) (0.318) (0.346) (0.201) (0.232) (0.253) (0.25 (1.770) (2.254) (1.974) (2.550) (1.686) (2.328) 
Church Atten. 0.90" 0.33 0.21 -0.10 0.11 0.34 0.47 0.13 0.28 0.14 5.09" 0.92 10.67" 3.08 6.98" 5.42" 
(0.345) (0.243) (0.252) (0.216) (0.324) (0.263) (0.225) (0.200) (0.265) (0.21) (1.947) (1.958) 17) 214) (1.855) (2.022) 
Married -0.13 -0.19 0.34 -0.16 031 -0.31 0.10 0.18 0.04 -0.08 -3.68" 4.73" -3.73" -5.62° 0.60 0.33 
(0.287) (0.281) (0.217) (0.240) (0.309) (0.326) (0.190) (0.225) (0.240) (0.249 (1.615) (2.191) (1.802) (2.478) (1.539) (2.262) 
Female -0.07 -0,50° 0.13 -0.38° 0.23 -0.87 -0.07 0.13 -0.08 -0.25 0.60 2.12 0.21 2.97 1.23 -0.23 
(0.214) (0.170) (0.163) (0.154) (0.211) (0.183) (0.147) (0.145) (0.181) (0.15 (1.279) (1.413) (1.427) (1.598) (1.219) (1.459) 
White -0.89° -0.26 -135° -0.73° -0,59° -0.04 -1.78 -1.01° 3.00" 1,69" 138 -1.39 8.24° -2.06 -24.07° -21.08" 
(0.317) (0.289) (0.225) (0.234) (0.345) (0.349) (0.255) (0.251) (0.486) (0.356 (1.793) (2.246) (2.001) (2.540) (1.709) (2.319) 
Education 1.86 154° 0,62" 0.53° 1.38" 1.23" 0.83" 0.04 0,93" 055° 8,20" 0.23 2.39 4.01 645° -3.47 
(0.411) (0.311) (0.331) (0.295) (0.405) (0.328) (0.302) (0.284) (0.373) (0.31 (2.641) (2.762) (2.946) (3.124) (2.516) (2.853) 
Income 0.68" 0.00 0.16 0.00 0.99" 0.00° 0.10 0.00 -0.34 0.00 10.24" 0,00° 8.89° 0.00° -4.59° 0.00 
(0.396) (0.000) (0.297) (0.000) (0.391) (0.000) (0.263) (0.000) (0.326) (0.000 (2.279) (0.000) (2.543) (0.000) (2.171) (0.000) 
Age 0.18 -0.05 -0,80° 0.32" -0,04 034 -0.22 -0.21 -125 -0.10 3.557 -0.88 -0.79 135 3.17 -1.46 
(0.355) (0.165) (0.275) (0.154) (0.354) (0186) (0.241) (0.142) (0.305) (0.152) (2.098) (1.368) (2.341) (1.547) (1.999) (1.412) 
Own Home 0.58" 0.35 0.02 -0.08 0.16 -0.01 -0.07 -0.11 -0.14 -0.22 -0.81 -1.11 0.25 1.54 -0.43 -1.81 
(0.274) (0.226) (0.186) (0.187) (0.257) (0.239 (0.166) (0.177) (0.212) (0.196 (1.443) (1.712) (1.610) (1.936) (1.375) (1.768) 
Racism 0.00 0.00 0.01 -0.01" -0.03 -0.11" -0.08° 0,12" 
(0.006) (0.004) (0.005) (0.004) (0.004) (0.031) (0.035) (0.030) 
Conservatism 0.04 0.27 0.24 -1.25° -0.07 -2.13 -538° -2.26 
(0.386) (0.307) (0.379) (0.264) (0.329) (2.373) (2.647) (2.261) 
Constant -215° -144° -0.38 460° -336 1.93 3.79 3.34 47.30 72.29° 53.48" 6739 74.38 88.94" 
(0.559) (0.410) (0.481) (0.664) (0.642) (0.467) (0.623) (0.55) (3.171) (4.398) (3.538) (4.974) (3.021) (4.542) 
/eutl 3.71" -2.27° 
(0.596) (0.399) 
/eut2 4.57 -1.88° 
0.607 0.39 
Observations 1061 1004 1061 1027 1059 1027 957 1031 920 1025 1063 1031 1063 1031 1063 1031 
% Pred. Correctly 89.0% 75.6% 87.9% 69.9% 78.3% 81.3% 674% 64.0% 785% 700% 
Chi? 0.1005 0.0561 0.0933 0.043 0.0607 0.1425 


Note: Standard errors in parentheses; p < 0.05, one-tailed; all models logistical regression unless otherwise noted; ^ ordered logistical regression. 


Table A5.3. Predicting Political Engagement in 1973 





Voted in 1972 Attend a Meeting Wore a Button Donate to Campaign Contact Official 
Goldwater Vote in '64 1.67 1.59 0.62 0.47 0.64 058 0.63 0.60 0.80 0.90 
(0.448) (0.467) (0.260) (0.275) (0.264) (0.281) (0.269) (0.292) (0.240) (0.258) 
Anti-Communism 0.07 0.01 -045° -0.12 0.16 -0.14 -0.29 -0.20 0.34" -0.4 
(0.271) (0.365) (0.221) (0.283) (0.216) (0.272) (0.220) (0.284) (0.202) (0.259) 
Political Mistrust -0.15 -0.23° 0.00 0.06 0.06 0.16 -0.03 -0.01 -0.03 -0.04 
(0.093) (0.133) (0.080) (0.111) (0.078) (0.107) (0.082) (0.116) (0.074 (0.105) 
Political Knowledge 0.64 0.86 0.20 0.34" 0.43° 056 042° 0.63" 0.17 0.16 
(0.175) (0.227) (0.125) (0.153) (0.125) (0.154) (0.126) (0.156) (0.116) (0.141) 
Republican 0.39 040 0.02 0.07 -0.09 -0.11 -0.25 -0.26 -0.71° 075° 
(0.400) (0.412) (0.299) (0.307) (0.285) (0.294) (0.303) (0.318) (0.288) (0.298) 
Independent -0.30 -0.27 -0.18 -0.12 119° 126 -0.87° -0.88° 0.05 -0.10 
(0.299) (0.320) (0.275) (0.289) (0.312) (0.331) (0.291) (0.315) (0.242) (0.257) 
Church Attendance 0.71 0.86" 0.18 0.18 0.32 0.48 0.43 0.52° 0.24 0.26 
(0.365) (0.386) (0.286) (0.297) (0.282) (0.295) (0.290) (0.306) (0.266) (0.275) 
Married 0.57 0.58 0.02 -0.04 -0.26 -0.41 -0.38 -0.37 -0.19 -0.22 
(0.349 (0.367) (0.332) (0.339) (0.307) (0.315) (0.338) (0.355) (0.294) (0.302) 
Female -0.17 -0.10 -0.13 -0.19 -0.28 -0.22 -0.88° -0.88° 0.12 0.02 
(0.287) (0.300) (0.223) (0.232) (0.220) (0.228) (0.227) (0.239) (0.209) (0.217) 
White -189 -1.97 -0.86° -0.87° 0.19 0.13 -0.08 -0.25 046 0.56 
(0.530) (0.575) (0.380) (0.400) (0.395) (0418) (0424) (0.452) (0.437) (0470) 
Education 1.66° 1.26° 0.53 0.23 0.04 -0.20 094" 0.56 1.02° 083° 
(0.614) (0.671) (0.379) (0.433) (0.385) (0.438) (0.376) (0.431) (0.357) (0.404) 
Age -0.07° -0.06° 0.01 0.02 0.04" 0.04" 0.01 0.01 -0.01 -0.01 
(0.022) (0.023) (0.017) (0.018) (0.017) (0.018) (0.018) (0.019) (0.016) (0.016) 
Income 0.00 0.00° 0.00" 0,00" 0.00 0.00 0.00° 0.00° 0.00" 0.00° 
(0.000) (0,000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) 
Limited Government 0.15" 0.17" -0.06 -0.06 -0.11 -0.10 -0.04 -0.05 -0.07 -0.07 
(0.078) (0.082) (0.069) (0.071) (0.067) (0.069) (0.071) (0.075) (0.064) (0.066) 
Ideology (Conservative) -0.12 -0.11 -0.11 -0.12 -0.07 -0.11 -0.11 -0.12 0.08 0.08 
(0.109) (0.115) (0.090) (0.097) (0.089) (0.096) (0.093) (0.102) (0.087) (0.093) 
South -0.12 -0.18 -0.44 -0.34 -0.04 -0.11 -0.20 -0.22 -0.11 -0.10 
(0.390) (0.422) (0.364) (0.379) (0.328) (0.341) (0.358) (0.381) (0.317) (0.339) 
Anti-Communism Change 0.07 -0.35 0.51 0.03 0.18 
(0.320) (0.236) (0.229) (0.235) (0.214) 
Pol Mistrust Change 0.07 -0.07 -0.11 -0.02 0.04 
(0.125) (0.102) (0.099) (0.107) (0.094) 
Pol Knowledge Change -059° -0.22 -0.17 -0.49 -0.00 
(0.220) (0.156) (0.153) (0.160) (0.145) 
Education Change 0.30 031 -0.49 0.09 0.30 
(0.426) (0.264) (0.297) (0.280) (0.257) 
Income Change -0.00 -0.00 -0.00 -0.00° -0.00 
(0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) 
Constant 1.66° 0.97 -1.25 -195 2.71" 2.78" -2.08" 2.76 2.34 231° 
1,009 1,086 0.771 0.80 0.772 0.812 0.804 0.854 0.778 0.814 
Observations 696 656 692 651 694 653 694 653 676 637 
% Pred. Correctly 83.1% 85.9% 79.9% 79.9% 794% 79.8% 79.8% 80.9% 74.0% 73.9% 
Prop. Reduction Error 0.067 0.073 -0.007 0.008 -0.007 0.036 0.114 0.150 0.017 0.012 
McKelvey & Zavoina Chi? 0.447 0.478 0.139 0.151 0.157 0.188 0.275 0.299 0.153 0.159 
BIC 527.78 524.35 747.834 741.36 761.68 752.17 733.31 713.68 820.74 808.01 


Standard errors in parentheses; all models are logistical regression; p < 0.05, one-tailed 
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Table A5.4. Predicting Attitudes toward Integration and Busing in 1973 


Govt. Should Ensure School Integration Against Busing to Achieve Integration 
a eT = 

Goldwater Vote in '64 -0.54 -0.43 0.75 0.60 
(0.223) (0.238) (0.249) (0.270) 

Anti-Communism -0.09 0.30 041 0.51" 
(0.182) (0.240) (0.199) (0.257) 

Political Mistrust -0.06 -0.12 0.15° 0.15 
(0.067) (0.096) (0.075) (0.112) 

Political Knowledge 0.05 0.08 -0.26° -0.27° 
(0.108) (0.136) (0.114) (0.145) 

Republican 0.46" 0.47 -0,52° -0.53" 
(0,254) (0.263) (0,269) (0.281) 

Independent 0.14 0.06 0.00 0.29 
(0,219) (0.234) (0,244) (0.271) 

Church Attendance 0.20 0.11 -0.28 -0.35 
(0.242) (0.253) (0.266) (0.283) 

Married -0.40 -0.54 0.20 0.26 
(0.261) (0.273) (0.281) (0.295) 

Female -0.18 -0.31 0.16 0.19 
(0.188) (0.198) (0.205) (0.217) 

White -1.26° -1.40° 1.50° 146 
(0.355) (0.385) (0.331) (0.355) 

Education -0.10 0.05 -0.25 -0.28 
(0.334) (0.376) (0.352) (0.400) 

Age 0.01 0.02 -0.01 -0.00 
(0.014) (0.015) (0.016) (0.017) 

Income 0.00 0.00 -0,00° -0.00 
(0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) 

Limited Government -0.07 -0.09 0.20° 0.20° 
(0,056) (0.059) (0.061) (0.065) 

Ideology (Conservative) -0.32 -0,30" 0.13 0.14 
(0,076) (0.082) (0,081) (0.088) 

South -0,56° -0.48 -0.10 0.04 
(0.290) (0.311) (0.304) (0.336) 

Anti-Communism Change -0.49° -0.19 
(0.204) (0.215) 

Pol Mistrust Change 0.09 -0.02 
(0.087) (0.103) 

Pol Knowledge Change -0.02 -0.02 
(0.134) (0.144) 

Education Change -0.08 -0.36 
(0.244) (0.249) 

Income Change -0.00 -0.00 
(0.000) (0.000) 

Constant 2.66" 246° -1.20° -1.37° 
0.696 (0.736 0.705) 0.755 

Observations 653 613 680 641 

% Pred. Correctly 64.9% 65.9% 75.0% 76.3% 

Prop. Reduction Error 0.176 0.187 0.141 0.141 
McKelvey & Zavoina Chi’ 0.145 0.164 0.200 0.218 
BIC 927.71 897.65 834.51 802.09 


Standard errors in parentheses; all models are logistical regression; p < 0.05, one-tailed 
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Table A5.5. Predicting Attitudes toward Out-Groups and George Wallace in 1973 


Goldwater Vote in '64 


Anti-Communism 


Political Mistrust 


Political Knowledge 


Republican 


Independent 


Church Attendance 


Married 


Female 


White 


Education 


Age 


Income 


Limited Government 


Ideology (Conservative) 


South 


Anti-Communism Change 


Pol Mistrust Change 


Pol Knowledge Change 


Education Change 


Income Change 


Constant 


Observations 


chi? 
BIC 


Standard errors in parentheses; all models are ordinary least-squared regression; p < 0.05, one-tailed 


-1.62 
(1.779) 


2.88" 
(1.482) 


-0.87 
(0.535) 


1.20 
(0.859) 


-3.93° 
(2.027) 


-2.28 
(1.798) 


0.60 
(1.958) 


3.80° 
(2.100) 


3.28° 
(1.523) 


7.50° 
(2.661) 


2.62 
(2.716) 


-0.20° 
(0.116) 


-0.00 
(0.000) 


-0.69 
(0.453) 


0.04 
(0.612) 


-6.97 
(2.225) 


63.10" 
(5.338 
668 
0.069 
5815.54 


Jews 


-0.51 
(1.891) 


3.66" 
(1.909) 


-181° 
(0.753) 


1.52 
(1.070) 


-3.45 
(2.092) 


-2.31 
(1.891) 


0.09 
(2.036) 


3.53 
(2.173) 


2.74° 
(1.580) 


6.64" 
(2.828) 


1.24 
(3.027) 


-0.19 
(0.120) 


-0.00 
(0.000) 


-0.71 
(0.470) 


-0.15 
(0.646) 


-545° 
(2.357) 


-0.50 
(1.617) 


1.21° 
(0.684) 


-0.43 
(1.073) 


0.55 
(1.924) 


0.00 
(0.000) 


64.23" 
5.589) 
633 
0.067 
5548.12 


Catholics 
-0.81 0.36 
(1.843) (1.953) 
0.03 1.51 
(1.544) (1.986) 
-1.18° -1.88° 
(0.555) (0.774) 
-0.38 -0.07 
(0.897) (1.111) 
-2.20 -1.49 
(2.092) (2.156) 
-5.15° 4.72 
(1.861) (1.966) 
4.66 415° 
(2.040) (2.115) 
-0.60 -0.73 
(2.186) (2.257) 
0.47 0.35 
(1.585) (1.643) 
5.45° 4.52 
(2.805) (2.992) 
0.63 -1.02 
(2.843) (3.164) 
0.00 0.03 
(0.119) (0.124) 
-0.00 -0.00 
(0.000) (0.000) 
-0.68 -0.63 
(0.472) (0.490) 
0.72 0.40 
(0.632) (0.670) 
-6.22° 477 
(2.352) (2.492) 
-1.90 
(1.687) 
1.17° 
(0.707) 
-0.09 
(1.126) 
1.57 
(2.017) 
0.00 
(0.000) 
69.81" 69.38" 
5.528 5.797 
682 644 
0.054 0.052 
6006.22 5704.36 
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Blacks 
0.11 1.22 
(1.723) (1.822) 
0.56 0.13 
(1.435) (1.840) 
-0.74 -234° 
(0.518) (0.722) 
-0.42 -0.11 
(0.835) (1.030) 
3.98" -3.22 
(1.957) (2.010) 
-3.57° -3.64° 
(1.729) (1.816) 
3.56" 3.68" 
(1.900) (1.966) 
1.43 0.86 
(2.037) (2.101) 
0.18 0.03 
(1.473) (1.520) 
-10.78" -9.93" 
(2.567) (2.731) 
0.51 -1.80 
(2.643) (2.946) 
0.00 -0.01 
(0.112) (0.116) 
-0.00 -0.00 
(0.000) (0.000) 
-0.99" -1.02° 
(0.438) (0.453) 
-0.34 -0.43 
(0.587) (0.623) 
-147 0.32 
(2.122) (2.252) 
1.25 
(1.561) 
212° 
(0.657) 
-0.86 
(1.038) 
0.62 
(1.879) 
0.00 
(0.000) 
84.95" 85.27 
5.158) (5.389) 
689 651 
0.094 0.110 
5974.09 5675.05 


G. Wallace 
4.68 4.09 
(2.137) (2.263) 
3.66" 5127 
(1.772) (2.282) 
-0.99 -0.08 
(0.637) (0.895) 
4.10° -3.39° 
(1.034) (1.277) 
1.29 1.58 
(2.449) (2.522) 
1.63 0.90 
(2.142) (2.261) 
1.46 0.50 
(2.352) (2.437) 
1.73 1.42 
(2.537) (2.620) 
-0.45 -0.66 
(1.822) (1.888) 
23.52" 22.62" 
(3.188) (3.399) 
-7.88 -5.88 
(3.253) (3.626) 
-0.11 -0.10 
(0.138) (0.144) 
-0.00° -0.00° 
(0.000) (0.000) 
118° 0.92 
(0.542) (0.563) 
3.00" 2.60° 
(0.728) (0.776) 
10.01° 10.02" 
(2.623) (2.788) 
-1.64 
(1.929) 
-1.05 
(0.816) 
0.12 
(1.293) 
-0.50 
(2.328) 
0.00 
(0.000) 
24.02" 26.97 
6.405 (6.702) 
685 644 
0.228 0.217 
6228.59 5887.07 
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ABSTRACT 


This study examines the role of radicalism within the conservative movement of the mid- 
twentieth century United States, specifically by analyzing the strategies and activism of the 
Radical Right. The onset of the Cold War after World War II created an atmosphere ripe for 
anti-communism, and it also paved the way for a conservative backlash to liberalism and the 
mid-century revival of fundamentalist evangelicalism. This zeitgeist of Cold War anti- 
communism and frustrations with liberalism facilitated the formation of the Radical Right—a 
loose network of ultraconservative organizations and leaders that used conspiracy theories 
and grassroots tactics to energize the right-wing base. This dissertation examines multiple 
groups and individuals within the Radical Right that promoted far-right ideals and functioned 
as a vocal minority within modern conservatism: Robert W. Welch Jr., and the John Birch 
Society; Billy James Hargis and the Christian Crusade; Protestants and Other Americans 
United For the Separation Between Church and State (POAU); Texas cowman-agitator J. 
Evetts Haley; and Kent Courtney and the Conservative Society of America (CSA). The 
leadership of these groups mattered because the organizations were often dominated by 
ideologues that incorrectly conflated liberalism with communism and employed 
conspiratorial rhetoric to foment political change. The Radical Right found a modest 
constituency in the Sunbelt; organizational chapters for the John Birch Society and the CSA 
proliferated in key states like Texas and California. Though far-right activists had limited 
electoral success, the Radical Right played a role in the ascent of modern conservatism by 


acting as a foil for, and thereby helping legitimize, mainstream right-wing values. 
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Introduction 


Right-Wing Paranoid Blues: The Role of Radicalism in Modern Conservatism 


In the founding document of the John Birch Society, The Blue Book, Robert H. W. 
Welch discussed what he believed was the leviathan of communist infiltration. Welch 
declared, “This octopus is so large that its tentacles now reach into all of the legislative halls, 
all of the union labor meetings, a majority of the religious gatherings, and most of the schools 
of the whole world.”! Welch turned legitimate Cold War concerns, like global communist 
aggression, into conspiracy theories. He founded the John Birch Society in 1958 to oppose 
the perceived infiltration of communism in the United States, and his platform conflated 
liberal policies like welfare spending with socialism and communism. The Birch Society 
built an active constituency by using communist conspiracies to stoke anxieties about internal 
subversion and the erosion of socio-cultural traditions. This conspiratorial thinking 
epitomized the Radical Right of the 1950s and 1960s—a loose coalition of disillusioned far- 
right conservatives that contested liberalism through anti-communism and grassroots 
strategies. 

Multiple Radical Right organizations and leaders promoted far-right ideals and 
functioned as a vocal minority within modern conservatism, and this dissertation focuses on a 
select few that were especially prevalent in the Sunbelt: Robert W. Welch, Jr., and the John 
Birch Society; Billy James Hargis and the Christian Crusade; Protestants and Other 
Americans United For the Separation Between Church and State (POAU); Texas cowman- 


agitator J. Evetts Haley; and Kent Courtney and the Conservative Society of America (CSA). 





! Robert W. Welch, The Blue Book of the John Birch Society (Belmont, Mass.: Western Islands, 1959), 60. 


These groups and leaders exemplified the Radical Right by incorrectly viewing liberalism 
and communism as the same, promoting conspiracy theories, appealing to Sunbelt voters, 
and building grassroots movements to foment political and societal change. Organizations 
like the Christian Crusade and POAU attracted religious conservatives while the Birch 
Society and Courtney’s CSA energized politically-oriented right-wingers. I argue that the 
ultraconservative movement galvanized millions of Americans disenchanted with the 
trajectory of U.S. politics, and, more broadly, the far-right served as a foil for mainstream 
conservatives. Additionally, Radical Right leaders mattered because they employed 
conspiratorial anti-communism and grassroots strategies in an attempt to shift the American 
polity rightward. These far-rightists contended that the political zeitgeist of the mid-twentieth 
century—liberalism—had failed ultraconservative voters. The radicalism of these activists 
and organizations, especially their anti-communist conspiracy theories, helped delineate the 
divide between mainstream conservatism and the right-wing fringe. 

The Radical Right coalesced during the mid-twentieth century to oppose socio- 
political liberalism in the United States, but this network of far-right agitators differed from 
previous iterations of conservatism. In general, conservatism in the United States embodied a 
distrust of reform, a suspicion of centralized power, and a desire to maintain the socio- 
political status quo.” George H. Nash postulated that these tendencies manifested in the post- 
World War II era as libertarian fears of federal encroachment, “new conservatism” and the 


rejection of cultural relativism, and evangelical anti-communism.? These tenets roughly 





? Clinton Rossiter articulated this view in Conservatism in America: The Thankless Persuasion (New York: 
Knopf, 1962), 11-15. George Nash referred to the general terms used by Rossiter as “inadequate and 
tendentious,” but his definition of post-World War II conservatism offers similar themes with more nuanced 
divisions (libertarianism, evangelical anti-communism, and traditionalism). George Nash, The Conservative 
Intellectual Movement in America Since 1945 (New York: Basic Books, 1976), xiv-xv. 


3 Nash, The Conservative Intellectual Movement in America Since 1945, xv. 


2 


defined mainstream conservatism during the Cold War, but the political spectrum resembled 
a gradient rather than a series of rigid definitions. Two central issues separated 
ultraconservatives from their mainstream counterparts: a belief in a vast communist 
conspiracy and a black-or-white view dividing U.S. politics into a false binary of 
conservatism and communism. 

The gap between the Radical Right and mainstream conservatives was narrow and 
their platforms frequently overlapped even if their methods did not. For example, prominent 
conservative writer William F. Buckley Jr., was a staunch anti-communist; Buckley viewed 
the Cold War as an apocalyptic struggle between good and evil, but he rejected the 
conspiratorial views of Robert W. Welch and the Birch Society.* Buckley’s interpretation 
illustrated the disconnect between actual Cold War dangers and the conspiracy theories of the 
Radical Right; however, other platforms, like fiscal conservatism and states’ rights, appealed 
to both radical and mainstream conservatives, especially within the Sunbelt South.’ Historian 
Sean P. Cunningham defined Sunbelt conservatism as “anchored by preexisting notions of 
entrepreneurialism; rugged individualism; self-help . . . limited and local government . . . and 


traditional social mores informed by Protestant interpretations of the Judeo-Christian ethic.” 6 





4 Kevin M. Schultz, Buckley and Mailer: The Difficult Friendship that Shaped the Sixties (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 2015), 22, 52. 


5 Lisa McGirr’s seminal work charts the impact of suburbanization, federal spending, and the influence of far- 
right politics on the politics of southern California, in Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the New American 
Right (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2001); Matthew Lassiter contended that suburbanization, the 
language of liberty, and economic independence drove Sunbelt conservatives to the Republican Party, in The 
Silent Majority: Suburban Politics in the Sunbelt South (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2006). Darren 
Dochuk noted how the migration of evangelicals from the Deep South to the West revealed the religious 
influence of Sunbelt politics, in From Bible Belt to Sun Belt: Plain-Folk Religion, Grassroots Politics, and the 
Rise of Evangelical Conservatism (New York: W. W. Norton, 2011); Sean P. Cunningham’s synthesis 
delineated the similarities and differences within the broad geographic region known as the Sunbelt, in 
American Politics in the Postwar Sunbelt: Conservative Growth in a Battleground Region (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2014). 


€ Cunningham, American Politics in the Postwar Sunbelt, 12. 


3 


The Radical Right found a modest constituency in the Sunbelt eager to contest liberalism, 
even if it meant deploying conspiratorial rhetoric. At the same time, conservatism connected 
with the religious and social traditionalism of the Sunbelt, illustrating the breadth and 
complexity of conservative values. 

None of the definitions of conservatism are fixed because they evolve in context with 
one another as the U.S. political spectrum shifts over time, and my definitions are particular 
to my study of the mid-twentieth century Radical Right. Establishing a barometer using 
1960s Sunbelt politicians, from mainstream to radical conservatives, clarifies the political 
scale. Senator John Tower (R-TX) adhered to the tenets of mainstream conservatism— 
individual liberty, anti-communism, and limited government—but he encouraged party unity 
and rejected ideological purity by cooperating with liberal Republicans.’ Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R-AZ) stood a little further to Tower’s right, embodying the same principles with 
greater vehemence and rejecting liberalism as a failed ideology. Goldwater referred to 
liberalism as a “leviathan” and “dehumanizing,” and he contended that anything other than a 
strict constitutional interpretation amounted to a usurpation of power.® In particular, 
Goldwater’s advocacy of nuclear weaponry in Vietnam placed the Arizona senator in the 
hardline, hyper-aggressive conservative camp.” 

If Goldwater epitomized the libertarian radicalism of the western Sunbelt, Senator 
Strom Thurmond (D-SC) represented the staunch right-wing of the Deep South. Thurmond 


supported Goldwater’s campaign in 1964, but his personal brand of conservatism embodied 





7 Sean P. Cunningham, Cowboy Conservatism: Texas and the Rise of the Modern Right (University Press of 
Kentucky, 2010), 34, 60. 


8 Robert Alan Goldberg, Barry Goldwater (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 139, 150. 


° Thid., 191. 


the ardent segregationism of southern states. The 1964 Civil Rights Act illustrated the 
differences between the two men because Goldwater opposed the legislation out of fear of 
federal encroachment and as a matter of constitutional principle, whereas Thurmond’s vote 
against the bill stemmed from the southern traditions of segregationism and racial politics 
(Thurmond was a harbinger of southern political realignment as he switched to the GOP on 
September 16, 1964).'° Though the end result was the same—both men voted against the 
Civil Rights Act—their justifications illustrated regional variations within conservatism. 
Goldwater and Thurmond embodied strains of staunch conservatism, but on the far 
end of the right-wing political spectrum resided men like former General Edwin A. Walker. 
While serving in the military Walker instituted a program called Pro-Blue that fear-mongered 
about communist subversion and outlined voting recommendations to his soldiers. !! The 
military relieved Walker of his command for instructing troops to vote for hardline 
conservative politicians, and afterward Walker embarked on a crusade to warn Americans 
about the imminent threat of communist subversion.  Walker’s delusional conspiracy 
theories placed him to the right of Thurmond and Goldwater on the political spectrum, an 
area I define as the Radical Right. The men and women that comprised the Radical Right 
employed conspiratorial anti-communism as a weapon against liberalism, and their rhetoric 
had a hint of revolutionary fervor. This dissertation uses multiple terms interchangeably to 


describe the Radical Right, like ultraconservative, far-rightist, right-wing, and fringe right. I 





10 Joseph Crespino noted that Thurmond’s speech against the 1964 Civil Rights Act was not the most racist by a 
congressman, but Thurmond’s leadership in the Dixiecrats and filibuster of the 1957 Civil Rights Act illustrated 
his view on racial issues. Joseph Crespino, Strom Thurmond’s America (New York: Hill and Wang, 2012), 172. 


11 Johnathan Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing: The Rise of Modern American Conservatism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), 105. 


12 Tbid., 106. 


use the term “conservative” in a general fashion to refer to those ideals or individuals that 
resided on the right half of the political scale, from the mainstream to the radical fringe. 
However, I draw a line between the Radical Right and the extreme right. In my view groups 
like the Ku Klux Klan and the Robert DePugh’s Minutemen represented right-wing 
extremism because they advocated armed aggression and violence. The Radical Right, in 
contrast, exemplified an exaggerated form of mainstream conservatism by expanding anti- 


communism into the realm of conspiracy. 


Conservative Forbearers 

Understanding the fluidity of postwar right wing politics requires some attention to 
conservatism earlier in the century. The end of World War I initiated an era of anti- 
communist, xenophobic anxieties within the United States, the First Red Scare, which started 
a chain of events from 1918 through 1954 that animated the rising tide of far-right politics 
during the mid-twentieth century. Starting with the First Red Scare, ultraconservatives used 
anti-communism and conspiracy theories to fight political enemies. The contours of the 
1920s’ state economy, regulatory and interventionist economics of Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
and recalibration of liberalism during World War II all constitute significant events in the 
development of far-right political philosophies. Anti-communist anxieties flared after World 
War II, and many right-wingers viewed the liberal consensus of the early Cold War as 
contradictory to conservative, traditional values. The activists of the Cold War Radical Right 
did not emerge in a vacuum; rather, their platforms built upon previous strains of 


conservatism and served as an antithesis to liberalism. The subjects of my dissertation lived 


during these times of heightened anxieties, and drew on their experiences with conservatism 
in the interwar years to make political arguments after World War II. 

The United States emerged relatively unscathed from the Great War, but the impact 
of Russia’s communist revolution and subsequent settlement with Germany rippled through 
U.S. politics. American journalist John Reed called Russia’s October Revolution in 1917 the 
“ten days that shook the world,” which paved the way for the First Red Scare, a high tide of 
xenophobia, ideological repression, and anti-radicalism in the United States.'? The economic 
instability born out of the transition to a peace time economy exacerbated this anti- 
communist nativism. Economic volatility fostered societal unrest, and conservatives viewed 
the battles between labor and capital as a microcosm of the larger war between socialist- 
collectivism and capitalism. Wartime espionage legislation turned public sentiment against 
left-leaning ideologies, and Republicans exploited the disquiet as a way to curb the 
progressivism of the previous generation. '* These xenophobic tensions, in part, led the 


Republican-dominated Congress of 1918 to reject American involvement in the League of 
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Nations because it “convinced many Americans that any form of international cooperation 
would destroy the America they knew, putting it under socialist control.” !° 

The labor violence that permeated the Progressive Era—like the Haymarket Square 
Riot of 1886 and the assassination of President William McKinley by an anarchist in 1901— 
made the threat of leftist radicalism seem all the more credible during the First Red Scare. '© 
High profile events like the 1919 Boston Police Strike and the 1920 Wall Street bombing led 
to paranoia regarding “bolshevism” and heightened the perception that communism was 
invading American shores.'’ The show trial and execution of anarchists Sacco and Vanzetti, 
who were both found guilty of murder, highlighted the nativist sentiments coursing through 
society. ! Reactionary paramilitary organizations like the Ku Klux Klan experienced a 
renascence within this xenophobic environment.'? The Red Scare and the elements that 
created it, as historian Robert K. Murray observed, strengthened “a sympathy for economic 
and political conservatism” rather than reinforcing “healthy patriotism.””° The political 


oppression and anti-communist rhetoric of the First Red Scare laid the foundation for future 


generations of far-right conservative activists. 7! 
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The First Red Scare aided the GOP by providing an enemy—communism—that 
Republicans could blame for socio-economic issues. Republican conservatives emerged 
victorious in 1920 on a ticket featuring anti-intellectual, pro-business Senator Warren G. 
Harding (R-OH) and red-baiting, labor antagonist Calvin Coolidge.” The reverberations of 
the First Red Scare lingered during Harding’s and Coolidge’s presidencies.” During the 
1924 presidential election Coolidge asked “whether America will allow itself to be degraded 
into a communistic and socialistic state, or whether it will remain American,” which 
indicated that conservative Republicans harnessed the anti-communist anxieties of the 1920s 
for political gain.” Conservatives employed red-baiting language to contest their political 
Opposition, especially when Cold War anxieties re-emerged in the mid-twentieth century. 
Kent Courtney, a third-party agitator in the 1950s and 1960s, targeted American fears of 
subversion through anti-communist rhetoric: “Unless we translate this anti-Communist 
education into political action, we will end up being the best educated anti-Communists in a 
Communist concentration camp.”*> The anti-communism of the 1920s propelled 
contemporary GOP victories, plus it laid the foundation for future generations of far-right 


activists. 
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Presidents Harding and Coolidge promoted pro-business economic policies like high 
tariffs, low taxes, and de-regulation, and as commerce secretary Herbert Hoover 
implemented his vision of economics by erecting the “associative state.””° Hoover’s 
“associative state” promoted collaboration between the business community and the 
government through “cooperative institutions,” like trade associations, that obviated large 
bureaucracies.” Scholar Robert R. Keller noted that Hoover “saw government operating in 
the middle ground between unsocial individualism/laissez-faire and state planning.””*® 
Undergirding Hoover’s policy was an overarching aversion to liberal economic 
interventionism and a mistrust of federal bureaucracy, both of which became Cold War 
ideological staples for mainstream conservatives and the Radical Right.” For example, 
Willis E. Stone’s Liberty Amendment Committee, a 1950s far-right movement that fought 
for the repeal of the Sixteenth Amendment and a strict interpretation of the Constitution, 
championed the anti-tax policies of 1920s Republicans. *° 

Hoover’s role in the 1920s economy propelled him to the presidency in 1928. 


However, the “final triumph over poverty” that Hoover predicted never materialized, and the 


Stock Market Crash of 1929 ruined the public’s trust in the Republican Party. Hoover 
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doubled down on his “associative” principles as the Depression hardened, but his forward- 
looking economic ideals, which historian Joan Hoff Wilson described as “progressive” in the 
broadest sense, helped shape New Deal policies.*! To combat the Depression Hoover 
supported indirect governmental relief like public works—later a staple of Roosevelt’s New 
Deal—but he stood against direct, welfare spending.’ The soaring unemployment numbers 
wrought public animosity and paved the way for Franklin Roosevelt’s election and a new era 
of liberal reform.** 

By 1932 the Great Depression afflicted every aspect of U.S. society, and many 
Americans viewed Hoover’s policies as ineffective. Roosevelt campaigned against Hoover 
on a mixture of traditional Democratic platforms, like lowering tariffs and balancing the 
budget, but he also embodied the spirit of reform-minded idealism.** Roosevelt captured 
eight million more votes than Hoover, and that figure pales in comparison to disparity in 
electoral votes: Roosevelt received four hundred seventy-two to Hoover’s fifty-nine votes in 
the Electoral College.*° Roosevelt’s response to the Great Depression, the New Deal, defined 
liberty as economic security for the entire spectrum of American society, from the most 


vulnerable citizens to the banking industry.*° The New Deal marshaled a new era of federal 
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expansion and deficit spending, but, as historian William E. Luechtenburg noted, “Even the 
most precedent-breaking New Deal projects reflected capitalist thinking and deferred to 
business sensibilities.” *’ 

Roosevelt’s liberal revolution sent ripples throughout the U.S. polity.** The New 
Deal’s federal expansion brought criticisms from conservative Republican and Democrats. 
Right-wing Republicans despised the New Deal’s deficit spending, cooperation with labor, 
corporate tax increases, and mushrooming government programs; instead, they championed 
the pro-business conservatism of the 1920s.*? Historian Douglas B. Craig pointed out, 
“Liberalism, conservatives thought, attempted to replace individual initiative with state 


paternalism.”*° Some right-wingers went further, arguing that Roosevelt was a socialist bent 


on destroying the U.S., especially after FDR re-established diplomatic recognition of the 
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Soviet Union.*' This conspiratorial mindset lingered, fomenting anti-FDR activism within 
the right-wing and shaping the Radical Right of the mid-twentieth century. 

The 1936 election provided an opportunity for the anti-FDR forces to oppose 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. A national far-right group emerged, the Jeffersonian 
Democrats, who characterized Roosevelt’s party leadership as a “betrayal” and an “apostasy 
to Democratic principles.” ** One of the eight national committee members that signed the 
Jeffersonian Declaration was Texas cowman J. Evetts Haley, and Haley served as the 
chairman of the Jeffersonian’s Texas chapter. The Jeffersonian Democrats of Texas retained 
the national organization’s free market idealism and communist conspiracy theories, but 
Haley’s chapter added white supremacist thinking to the platform.** Eventually the 
Jeffersonian Democrats spurned FDR and the national Democratic Party by promoting the 
candidacy of Republican Alf Landon.** Roosevelt won the 1936 election in a landslide, with 
Alf Landon netting a paltry eight Electoral College votes compared to Roosevelt’s five 
hundred twenty-three. The revolt of the Jeffersonian Democrats, despite its modest 
membership, illustrated an undercurrent of disgruntled conservatives within the Democratic 


Party and among southern far-rightists.*° Though not all opponents of the New Deal were 
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ultraconservatives, the red-baiting rhetoric used to fight FDR bridged the anti-communism of 
the First Red Scare and the Cold War Radical Right. 

The New Deal significantly altered U.S. society, especially regarding the relationship 
between the federal government and the general population. The Jeffersonian Democrats 
were but one of the many groups that emerged to contest the perceived leftist direction of the 
United States.” The backlash against Roosevelt’s “court packing” scheme in 1936 
resuscitated right-wing opposition. After 1936 Roosevelt’s congressional opponents 
solidified within the conservative wings of both major political parties.*” Robert A. Taft’s 


(R-OH) election to the Senate in 1938 provided an additional rallying point because Taft 
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campaigned against liberal values by promoting free market capitalism and defining liberty 
as economic opportunity rather than security.” Additionally, the American Liberty League, a 
cabal of wealthy professionals, opposed New Deal liberalism on the grounds of fiscal 
conservatism and strict constitutionalism, while the anti-Semitic Mother’s Movement fought 
for isolationism as the world hurtled toward war in the late 1930s.°! 

Even after the New Deal ended the legacies of economic intervention and welfare 
spending continued to inflame future generations of conservatives. In particular, New Deal 
liberalism engendered anti-communist arguments from far-right activists during the Cold 
War. Kent Courtney, in agreement with earlier Republicans like Herbert Hoover, argued that 
the federal government should sell off one of the New Deal’s greatest triumphs, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, to private interests.” Courtney, like J. Evetts Haley and many 
of Roosevelt’s other detractors, viewed federal participation in the economy as anathema to 
free market capitalism. Billy James Hargis, the fundamentalist minister and leader of the 
Christian Crusade, contended that FDR’s New Deal was the “beginning of the end” for U.S. 


society.” The New Deal became the bête noire for many conservatives, especially those on 
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the far end of the spectrum, but Roosevelt’s liberalism continued to increase the power of the 
state as the U.S. teetered on the brink of war in the early 1940s. 

Right-wing resentment toward the New Deal and Roosevelt’s liberalism continued 
during World War II. The war exacerbated anti-New Dealer fears as the federal government 
expanded and spending skyrocketed to sustain the war effort.°* When the war ended, millions 
of tax dollars headed overseas as part of the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan in the 
hopes of rebuilding Europe and staving off communist uprisings there.” World War II was 
critical, as historian Nancy Beck Young articulated, for turning the “hopeful, experimental 
welfare state liberalism of the 1930s to the vital center warfare state liberalism of the 
1950s.”°° This transition from the New Deal to the warfare state entrenched liberalism as the 
dominant political theory of the mid-twentieth century. 

The consensus liberalism of the early Cold War recalibrated the welfare liberalism of 


the New Deal, but the preponderant power of liberalism horrified conservatives.’ 
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Roosevelt’s death in 1945 and the conversion from wartime economics to the Cold War 
warfare state produced a conservative resurgence among conservative Republicans, led by 
Senator Robert A. Taft (R-OH) and some southern Democrats. This uneasy, bipartisan 
coalition mobilized, in part, to contest the liberal consensus. The same arguments used 
against the New Deal in the 1930s—strict constitutionalism, anti-communism, free market 
economics—aided the growth of conservatism in the late 1940s. Conspiracy theories 
continued to play a role as well, with congressional Republicans asserting that President 
Roosevelt fostered the Pearl Harbor disaster.’ Alongside the gradual growth of a bipartisan 
conservative movement, the inchoate push for civil rights in the 1940s represented the 
greatest threat to the Democratic Party’s New Deal coalition. 

President Harry Truman’s advocacy of civil rights, in particular, provoked a backlash 
from southern Democrats. Conservative southern Democrats wanted to defeat Truman as the 
standard bearer for the Democratic Party, and they formed the States’ Rights Democratic 
Party, or Dixiecrats, to oppose defeat Truman in the South. The Dixiecrats’ ticket featuring 
Governor Strom Thurmond (D-SC) carried only four states in the presidential election of 
1948, all in the Deep South, but it highlighted the schism erupting within the Democratic 


Party.” Historian Kari Frederickson noted, “The Dixiecrat defection marked the exit of the 
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South from the New Deal coalition and the reorientation of the national party toward its more 
liberal wing.”©° The mutiny catapulted Thurmond into the national spotlight as a firebrand 
for fiscally conservative, segregationist values. Additionally, the revolt denoted the continued 
discontent among right-wingers, especially those on the fringe, with the liberalism emanating 
from both national parties. 

The hardening of the Cold War in the late 1940s reinforced anti-communism as a 
potent political weapon for intimidating liberals. High profile cases of communist espionage, 
like the convictions of the Rosenbergs and Alger Hiss, convinced some Americans that 
communism represented a tangible threat to the United States.°' Additionally, foreign events 
like the first Soviet nuclear test and China’s revolution in 1949 increased the perception that 
communism posed a serious menace. É No politician exploited this fear more effectively than 
Senator Joseph McCarthy (R-WI).® McCarthy’s conspiratorial accusations about 


communists in the State Department contributed to his meteoric rise on the national stage. 
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The anti-communism of the 1920s and 1930s, plus the increasing postwar global tensions, 
created an atmosphere of fear that legitimized McCarthy’s specious charges. 

McCarthy ignited the Second Red Scare with his speech to the Wheeling, West 
Virginia Women’s Republican Club on February 9, 1950. He accused Truman’s State 
Department, and especially Secretary of State Dean Acheson, of knowingly harboring 
hundreds of communists.™ These allegations set off a wave of ideological repression that 
chilled U.S. politics. Allegations of communist subversion ruined thousands of careers during 
the Second Red Scare, and, as historian Ellen Schrecker noted, “If nothing else, 
McCarthyism destroyed the left.”® The Second Red Scare modulated liberalism by linking 
left-leaning thought to anti-American, communist subversion. The early Cold War ushered in 
a new era of conservatism as politicians shifted rightward to avoid accusations of communist 
sympathies. The political uses of anti-communism did not fade after McCarthy’s censure in 
late 1954 because far-right wingers, including every activist in this dissertation, and 
mainstream conservatives adapted the red-baiting rhetoric of the Second Red Scare to their 
own platforms. 

McCarthy’s anti-communism laid the foundation for mid-twentieth century 
ultraconservatism, but Robert A. Taft’s defeat at the 1952 GOP convention catalyzed the 
political activity of the far-right. The Democratic ticket, featuring Adlai Stevenson and U.S. 
Senator John Sparkman (D-AL), highlighted the conflicted composition of the Democratic 


New Deal coalition. Stevenson fit the liberal tradition of Roosevelt and Truman, while 
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Sparkman, despite his moderation, represented the influence of southern Democrats.® On the 
other side of the aisle a similar internecine struggle occurred for the future of the Republican 
Party. Taft squared off against war hero Dwight D. Eisenhower for the GOP nomination. Taft 
transitioned toward a hawkish foreign policy when the Cold War emerged, and his domestic 
platforms—fiscal conservatism, strict constitutionalism, limited federal growth, states’ 
rights—appealed to conservatives, including right-wingers.°’ Taft’s campaign encouraged 
many right-wingers, including men like John Birch Society founder Robert Welch. Welch 
delivered twenty-five speeches on behalf of Taft’s candidacy. Taft focused on the South in 
an attempt to siphon the votes of disgruntled Democrats; however, Rep. Richard M. Nixon 
(R-CA), who skyrocketed to fame as the dogged investigator of Alger Hiss, delivered critical 
votes to Eisenhower at the Republican National Convention, which led to Taft’s defeat. 
Welch failed in his bid to serve as a Taft-pledged delegate from Massachusetts, and he later 
characterized Taft’s loss as the “dirtiest deal in American political history.””° 
Ultraconservatives viewed Taft’s defeat as the Republican Party’s final capitulation to 


liberalism. Eisenhower’s “Modern Republicanism,” which sought to moderate the antistatism 


of the GOP by accepting limited government intervention, further agitated the far-right.”! 
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The 1952 GOP convention convinced Robert W. Welch, Jr., that a vast communist 
conspiracy controlled both major political parties. Historian D. J. Mulloy noted, “Indeed, as 
well as providing one of the principal launching pads for his career in conspiracism, for 
Welch, Taft’s loss was the great missed opportunity for postwar conservatism.” ’” Welch 
based much of the Birch Society’s founding ideals on Taft’s conservatism, and he later 
declared that Taft, had he won the 1952 election, would have led a “grand rout of the 
Communists in our government.””* Other far-rightists like Kent Courtney were influenced by 
Taft’s defeat. Courtney considered Taft and McCarthy “great Americans sacrificed on the 
altar of political expediency by demagogic Socialists within their own party.” 74 Eisenhower’ s 
“Modern Republicanism” and the liberalism of the national Democratic Party, especially 
regarding civil rights, enraged Courtney: “Both the Democrat and Republican parties have 
been taken over by ultra-liberals.”” Instead of trying to alter the policies of the major parties, 
Courtney created the Conservative Society of America to promote third-party politics that 
presented a radical version of Taft’s conservatism. 

The failure of Taft to secure the GOP nomination in 1952 catalyzed far-right 
conservatives, but the burgeoning movement for racial equality also inflamed the sensibilities 


of traditionalist southerners. ’° High profile events in the post-WWII era, like the maiming of 
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Isaac Woodard and the Double V Campaign, thrust racial issues into the mainstream, and the 
Democratic Party suffered a crisis of conscience when southerners rebelled against Truman’s 
civil rights plank in 1948.” Additionally, the Cold War increased global scrutiny on the 
plight of African Americans, which often led to antagonism from the Soviet Union that 
embarrassed the U.S. government.” The Brown v. Board decision in 1954 increased pressure 
on southern society to move toward racial equality, leading to “massive resistance” and the 
resuscitation of the political theory of interposition. ’? Southern states, by no means 
homogenous, used a variety of methods to forestall integration and maintain white 


supremacy throughout the 1950s. 
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Many of the actors on the right-wing fringe viewed the civil rights movement with 
suspicion fueled by anti-communist conspiracism or states’ rights ideals. Robert W. Welch, a 
native-born southerner, accused Supreme Court Justice Earl Warren of communist-leanings 
for his role in the Brown v. Board decision. Welch and the John Birch Society formed 
numerous political action groups and movements, like the “Impeach Earl Warren” campaign, 
to provide an outlet for resentful southerners. ê! Billy James Hargis and Kent Courtney 
contended, like Welch, that the civil rights movement was driven by communist agitators. 8? 
Texan J. Evetts Haley waged a gubernatorial campaign in 1956 on a platform of conspiracy 
and segregation. The allegations leveled by ultraconservatives were ultimately false: 
communists aided the fight for civil rights, but the Communist Party served as a vehicle for 
equality rather than the movement’s driving force.** However, deploying anti-communism as 
a weapon against the civil rights movement concealed the underlying racism of many Radical 
Rightists with a thin veneer of respectable conservatism. ** For far-right activists, especially 
those in the South, the civil rights movement not only threatened the traditional southern 


social mores, it also represented a pathway for potential communist subversion.* 
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Civil rights, anti-communism, and a general disgust with liberalism galvanized the 
radical right movement of the mid-twentieth century, but the increased political presence of 
religious conservatives contributed equally to the burgeoning right-wing movement. An early 
iteration of the Religious Right emerged during the 1920s to challenge religious modernism 
and the perceived leftist tilt of Protestant churches.*° The politicization of evangelicalism 
occurred in response to Roosevelt’s New Deal, and this conservative religious zeitgeist 
permeated the Sunbelt South.” By the 1950s fundamentalist evangelicalism reached 
mainstream audiences through politically active ministers like Billy Graham. 88 Though 
Graham took a moderate position on civil rights, his anti-communism and sermons against 
big government helped animate the political ambitions of the Religious Right.*? 

The growth of the Religious Right also energized preachers who adhered to the 
philosophies of ultraconservatism.®? Billy James Hargis founded his Christian Crusade 


organization in 1947 on a mixture of anti-communism, Protestant fundamentalism, and strict 
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social conservatism. Similarly, Protestants and Other Americans United formed in 1947 to 
maintain the tradition of church-state separation; however, the anti-communist fervor of the 
early Cold War exacerbated POAU’s underlying anti-Catholicism. POAU conflated 
communism with the Catholic Church and accused Catholic politicians, notably Senator and 
liberal scion John F. Kennedy (D-MA), of trying to erode traditional social norms.”! Robert 
Welch, Kent Courtney, and J. Evetts Haley did not lead religious organizations, but their 
ideologies aligned with the strappings of the religious far-right, especially the binary view of 
Christian America pitted against an atheistic communist threat. 

By the 1950s the far-right resembled a cohesive movement, albeit one without central 
leadership. The First Red Scare laid the foundation for the anti-communism later epitomized 
by McCarthy, and ultraconservatives harnessed red-baiting rhetoric as a weapon against Cold 
War liberalism. Roosevelt’s New Deal represented the specter of federal tyranny to those on 
the far-right, and the communist conspiracies that permeated Cold War society strengthened 
the convictions of conservative radicals. The subjects of this dissertation conflated liberalism 
and communism in an attempt to retrench the legacies of New Deal liberalism, and their 
organizational tactics and ideological strappings formed a crucial component of the 


conservative surge in the mid-twentieth century. 


Chapter Organization 
The ideological similarities—especially the reliance on communist conspiracy 
theories—and emphasis on grassroots organizing throughout the Sunbelt connected 


ultraconservative groups and activists. The Radical Right compressed the U.S. political 
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spectrum into a limited binary by conflating communism and liberalism and portraying 
conservatism as the only legitimate political philosophy. The belief in an overarching 
communist conspiracy, which the far-right contended was abetted by liberals, undergirded 
this world view. A politician that failed to adhere to a strict definition of socio-political 
conservatism was viewed as helping the communists, either implicitly or explicitly. This 
black-and-white attitude flattened U.S. politics into a series of seemingly apocalyptic 
scenarios, like Christianity versus atheism, states’ rights versus federal tyranny, and liberal- 
communism versus conservatism. The far-right also saw the tinge of communism in the civil 
rights movement, which prompted vehement support for states’ rights among many fringe 
conservatives. The groups and individuals studied in this dissertation embodied these 
philosophical parallels and comprised the far-right vanguard of mid-twentieth century 
conservatism 

The far-right, especially the groups and activists in this dissertation, found a 
constituency in the Sunbelt inclined toward ultraconservatism’s conspiracy theories and anti- 
liberal values. Each organization’s greatest impact occurred through grassroots activism in 
the Deep South, southwest, or the west coast. In the post-WWII era, the Sunbelt— roughly 
the southern half of the United States, stretching from Florida and North Carolina on the east 
coast to the middle of California on the west coast—experienced tremendous suburban and 
economic growth.”” Federal defense spending poured money into the region, which created a 


populace that lauded the values of modern conservatism, like a distrust of liberal economic 
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regulations and a belief in “bootstrap” politics.” The socio-cultural tenets of evangelical 
Protestantism similarly influenced Sunbelt voters.”* The traditionalism and language of 
liberty permeating Sunbelt culture created a conservative atmosphere and a constituency 
primed for the grassroots activism of the far-right. 

The natural starting place for a study of conservative radicalism in the mid-twentieth 
century is the most famous far-right organization: the John Birch Society. The first chapter 
analyzes how Robert W. Welch’s Birch Society spread across the nation, especially 
concentrating in the Sunbelt, and coordinated with and influenced many other groups on the 
far-right, including Hargis’s Christian Crusade and Courtney’s CSA. The next four chapters 
are grouped together in pairs of two according to theme. The chapters on Hargis’s Christian 
Crusade and POAU are paired together because both organizations used religion, specifically 
Protestant evangelicalism, to contest liberalism and perceived communist subversion. The 
next two chapters—examining the activism of J. Evetts Haley and Kent Courtney—round out 
the thematic pairings because both Haley and Courtney challenged liberalism through 
traditional political avenues like political campaigns. 

The John Birch Society and its founder Robert W. Welch, Jr., are the subject of the 


first chapter of this dissertation.” Welch contended that communism lurked everywhere in 
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the United States, and he formed the Birch Society in 1958 to promote his conspiratorial, 
ultraconservative philosophies. The Birch Society operated as a bastion for ultraconservative 
thought and action, and its chapters spanned the United States with a concentrated 
membership in Sunbelt states like California and Texas. Welch’s background as a candy 
magnate and a leader in the National Association of Manufacturers influenced the society’s 
advocacy of an unfettered free market and antipathy toward government economic 
regulation. Through grassroots campaigns, like the Impeach Earl Warren movement, the 
Birch Society sought to retrench the influence of liberalism in American society. The Birch 
Society’s propaganda, widespread publications, and organizational tactics galvanized the far- 
right fringe to challenge the liberal orthodoxy of the 1950s and 1960s.”° An examination of 
Welch and the Birch Society illustrates the prevalence of far-right ideologies in the Sunbelt, 
but it also highlights how the conservatives like William F. Buckley, Jr., distanced 
themselves from the society as a way to legitimize the conservative movement. 

The second chapter examines ultraconservative minister Billy James Hargis and his 
Tulsa-based ministry, the Christian Crusade.” Hargis’s hardscrabble upbringing during the 
Great Depression instilled religious fundamentalism and ultraconservative political 


ideologies, and he endeavored to counter the perceived communist infiltration in American 
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churches and society. In 1947 Hargis established Christian Echoes Ministry, more popularly 
known as the Christian Crusade, which evolved into a nationwide organization that 
disseminated Hargis’s anti-communist conspiracies and fundamentalist ideologies. Hargis 
produced numerous periodicals and radio programs, and his mixture of fundamentalist 
evangelicalism and far-right conservatism appealed to constituencies across the Sunbelt 
South. Hargis railed against the supposed communism within the National Education 
Association and the National Council of Churches, and he contested civil rights legislation 
through states’ rights platforms. Hargis constituted an early prototype of the evangelical 
ministers that comprised the Religious Right, and through the Christian Crusade he created 
an ephemeral, but influential, network of far-right organizations, which helped lay the 
groundwork for future conservative activism. 

The subject of the third chapter is Protestants and Other Americans United for the 
Separation Between Church And State.’ Founded in 1947, POAU fought to maintain a strict 
separation between church and state; however, this overarching goal contained a darker 
undercurrent of anti-Catholicism. The organization’s mission of “education and action” 
discriminated against Catholics by accusing the Church of trying to usurp political power, 
and POAU linked Catholicism to communism in an effort to portray Catholicism as un- 
American. POAU published and distributed hundreds of thousands of anti-Catholic 
pamphlets and created a network of far-right evangelicals, especially within the Sunbelt, to 


attack Kennedy’s religious and political views during the 1960 election. POAU represented 
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an important cog in the fight against liberalism through its promotion of religious 
xenophobia, and the organization’s activism also illustrated how right-wingers intertwined 
religion and politics during the Cold War. 

The life of Texas ranchman J. Evetts Haley, a historian of the southwest and far-right 
political activist, is the subject of chapter four.” Haley’s early life in the arid Llano Estacado 
of West Texas instilled a fierce individualism, a distrust of government, and a firm belief in 
states’ rights. He epitomized southern radical conservatism because he attributed the 
dominance of liberalism in the Democratic Party to communist subversion. Haley’s activism 
started when he helped create the Jeffersonian Democrats in 1936 to contest Franklin 
Roosevelt’s bid for a third term. He went on to run for governor of Texas in 1956 and served 
as the state chair for the far-right group For America. During the 1960s Haley rose to 
national fame as an outspoken antagonist of fellow Texan President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Haley’s ideologies and campaigns reinforced the disillusion many southern conservatives felt 
toward the Democratic Party. Additionally, his political failures illustrated that mainstream 
conservatives turned away from the conspiratorial, segregationist rhetoric of the far-right 


during the mid-twentieth century. 
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Chapter five analyzes the life and ideologies of Kent Courtney and his far-right 
political organization, the Conservative Society of America (CSA).!° Courtney epitomized 
the southern, states’ rights conservatism of the 1950s and 1960s. Politicians like Strom 
Thurmond (R-SC) heavily influenced Courtney’s hostility toward liberalism and advocacy 
for states’ rights, which Courtney combined with a belief in a grand communist conspiracy. 
Courtney viewed any ideology or legislation that deviated from his strict definition of 
conservatism as “socialistic.” He grew disgruntled with the prominence of liberalism in both 
major political parties during the 1950s, which prompted his advocacy for an alternative, 
conservative party. All of Courtney’s national electoral endeavors failed, but his acerbic 
rhetoric and conspiracy theories helped delineate the differences between responsible 
conservatives and fringe radicals. 

The reason why I chose these organizations is because they illustrate the web of 
connectivity between groups on the right-wing fringe. Welch’s Birch Society influenced the 
structure of Hargis’s Christian Crusade, and individual Birchers were involved in Courtney’s 
Conservative Society of America. Haley’s Texans for America contested legislation in 
coordination with the Birch Society and the Christian Crusade, and both Welch and Hargis’s 
organizations included advertisements for Haley’s polemical book, A Texan Looks at 


Lyndon, in their periodicals.'°! Courtney worked as a Birch chapter leader in New Orleans 
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and corresponded with multiple figures on the far-right, including Welch, Hargis, and Haley. 
Other ultraconservatives—like General Edwin A. Walker, analyst and publisher Dan Smoot, 
and far-right broadcaster Clarence Manion—make cameo appearances throughout the 
chapters, further illustrating the interconnected nature of the Radical Right movement. 

All of the activists studied in this dissertation held extremist views, but their impact 
extended beyond the confines of the fringe right. Ultraconservative leaders and their 
organizations left a legacy of grassroots consolidation that built a constituency for future 
generations of conservatives. !"? The Radical Right capitalized on the disillusion of Sunbelt 
conservatives, and ultraconservative groups flourished across the South and the West. Far- 
right organizations attuned this Sunbelt constituency to anti-communist, anti-statist language, 
which catalyzed political activism at all electoral levels. The strategies used by the far-right, 
like mass mailers and political action units, influenced future generations of conservative 
activists. 

Most importantly, the Radical Right legitimized right-leaning philosophies by serving 
as a foil for mainstream conservatives. !°° The far-right’s anti-ccommunism, conspiracy 
theories, and ardent segregationism alienated voters throughout the late 1950s and 1960s, 


which created a rift within conservative ranks. For example, when Robert W. Welch accused 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower of communist leanings fellow conservatives, notably 
William F. Buckley Jr., rebuked the Birch Society as an irresponsible organization. This 
separated the mainstream right from the fringe radicals. '°* The activism of the Radical Right 
declined by the late 1960s as conservatives coalesced within the ranks of the Republican 
Party and the New Right. Some far-rightists, like J. Evetts Haley, transitioned into GOP 
conservatives, whereas men like Kent Courtney remained political outsiders. The populist 
anger and conspiracy theories of the Radical Right galvanized conservative voters, but the 
mainstream conservative movement’s ostracism of the far-right ultimately helped legitimize 


right-leaning thought in an era of liberal dominance. 
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Chapter One 


Extremism in the Defense of Liberty: Robert W. Welch and the John Birch Society 


In April 1961, Robert H. W. Welch Jr., strode to the stage at the Shrine Auditorium in 
Los Angeles to deliver a speech entitled “Through All the Days to Be.” Despite the nebulous 
title, the topic of the talk held little mystery for the attendees. Welch’s John Birch Society 
and his own personal brand of conservative extremism had already become a nationwide 
phenomenon. Welch cast an apocalyptic tone: “You have good reason to be worried, not only 
about the prospect of your grandchildren living in a socialist world . . . but of yourselves 
living in a slave state under brutal Communist masters, and in just a few more years.” ! 
Welch’s rhetoric, an updated rendition of McCarthy’s anti-communism, sought to galvanize 
patriotic citizens to fight the supposed dangers of internal subversion. While most 
government officials and citizens viewed communism as primarily an external threat, 
ultraconservative conspiracy theorists like Welch believed the wolf had already breached the 
door. Speaking to his Los Angeles audience, Welch warned, “Today the process has gone so 
far that not only our federal government but some of our state governments are to a 
disturbing extent controlled by Communist sympathizers or political captives of the 
Communists.”” 


This chapter analyzes the impact of Robert W. Welch and his anti-communist 


organization, the John Birch Society, upon the political discourse in the United States during 





! Robert W. Welch, “Through All the Days to Be” in The New Americanism and Other Speeches and Essays 
(Boston, Mass.: Western Islands, 1966), 57. 


? Thid., 58. 


the 1950s and 1960s. A charismatic figure, Welch indelibly influenced the views and 
activism of the society. An examination of his formative years underscores how Welch came 
to epitomize right-wing anti-communist radicalism. The First Red Scare planted the seeds of 
conspiratorial distrust toward progressive ideologies and intellectuals, and Welch’s 
entrepreneurial career connected him to the right-wing fringe of the growing business 
conservatism movement.’ Welch joined the growing chorus of conservative activists in the 
1950s by forming the John Birch Society on the principles of far-right conservatism and anti- 
communism. The organization’s namesake, John Birch, endeavored as a Christian evangelist 
living in China during World War II before meeting his demise at the hands of Chinese 
communist forces, which, according to Welch, made Birch the first victim of the Cold War.* 
Welch used the Birch Society to thrust his conspiratorial conservatism into the political 
arena, influencing and defining the shape of far-right conservatism during the mid-twentieth 
century. 

The Birch Society was the most well-known far-right organization of the time, and its 


platform defined liberalism as a pathway to collectivism and forced both the Republican and 





3 Kim Phillips-Fein described the business conservatism movement as the effort of “those few determined few, 
those ordinary businessmen . . . from companies of different seizes and from various industries, who worked for 
more than forty years to undo the system of labor unions, federal social welfare programs, and government 
regulation of the economy that came into existence during and after the Great Depression of the 1930s,” in 
Invisible Hands: The Making of the Conservative Movement from the New Deal to Reagan (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 2009), xi-xii. 


4 Welch wrote a short book covering John Birch’s life in which he describes Birch’s life and, most importantly, 
death near Suzhou, China; however, Welch’s hagiography of Birch is bereft of footnotes. The only hint of 
research is a vague anecdote: “All alone, in a committee room of the Senate Office Building in Washington, I 
was reading the dry typewritten pages in an unpublished report of an almost forgotten congressional committee 
hearing,” in Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., The Life of John Birch (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1954), v. 
Chapter Thirteen, “A Hard Way to Die,” tells the story of Birch’s demise. In the future I intend to uncover more 
about the life of John Birch because Welch’s account contains obvious bias and a lack of citations. Welch, The 
Life of John Birch, 127. 
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Democratic parties to react to Welch’s visceral anti-communist rhetoric.? An analysis of 
Welch’s conspiratorial views underscores that the Birch founder viewed the threat of 
communism as a life or death matter. In the society’s foundational document, The Blue Book 
of the John Birch Society, Welch asserted, “Gentlemen, we are losing, rapidly losing, a cold 
war in which our freedom, our country, and our very existence are at stake.” This paranoia 
prompted Welch, and, by virtue, the Birch Society, to lash out at any form of social or 
political progress. The Birch Society created front groups to fight against Dwight 
Eisenhower’s “Modern Republicanism” and started a campaign to impeach Supreme Court 
Justice Earl Warren for his participation in the Brown decision.’ Birchers influenced politics 
as well, notably by agitating against Richard Nixon in the 1962 California gubernatorial 
campaign. However, Welch’s conspiratorial overtones earned rebukes from mainstream 
conservatives, especially analyst and editor of The Nation William F. Buckley Jr., during the 


early 1960s.° By the 1964 election politicians on both sides of the aisle disavowed the 
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conspiracy theories of the Birch Society, leading to the group’s ostracism after Barry 
Goldwater’s defeat.’ 

Birch Society activism peaked in the late 1950s and early 1960s, and an investigation 
of this period reveals the conservative impulses that animated grassroots movements across 
the nation. Welch and the Birch Society connected far-right activism with various strands of 
the burgeoning conservative movement, like the growth of business activism, the rising 
importance of the Sunbelt, and the coalescence of the religious right. From a historical 
perspective, Robert W. Welch and the John Birch Society act as a lens through which to view 
Cold War politics, the rise of right-wing thought, and the continued political impact of 


conspiracy and anti-communism. '° 





°’ Thid., 101. 
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Robert Henry Winborne Welch, Jr. was born on December 1, 1899 to a landowning 
family in North Carolina, and during his formative years he developed the conspiratorial, 
anti-communist ideologies that shaped the John Birch Society. Welch grew up in a wealthy 
household, and his parents, Robert and Lina Welch, hired seasonal farm hands, which 
afforded young Robert Welch the opportunity to focus on education. '! A precocious youth, 
Welch excelled in academics. He finished high school by age twelve and then graduated 
from the University of North Carolina four years later at the age of sixteen. During World 
War I Welch briefly joined the Naval Academy before transferring to Harvard Law School in 
1919. 

Welch’s time at Harvard coincided with the onset of the First Red Scare, which 
helped foment his anti-communist, conspiratorial mindset. During his years in Cambridge the 
federal government passed anti-sedition legislation and deported supposed radical 
immigrants, and accusations of communism permeated the battles between labor and 
capital.'? One of Welch’s Harvard professors, Felix Frankfurter, sympathized with 


immigrants and labor unions. !° Welch took Frankfurter’s class on labor law in 1921 and 





11 G. Edward Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch: Founder of the John Birch Society (Thousand Oaks, 
Calif.: American Media, 1975), 30. Griffin received Welch’s blessing when writing this biography, which made 
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opening pages of the book, noting that the biography was a “friendly biography.” Griffin, The Life and Words of 
Robert Welch, 1x-x. 
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'3 Michael E. Parrish examined Frankfurter’s ideologies: “The gentry and the new intellectuals, [Frankfurter] 
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poor, and usher in the benign future of expanded social welfare and security. He believed, finally, in the 
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accused the professor of harboring Marxist sympathies. !4 Welch’s characterization of 
Frankfurter distorted reality. Frankfurter’s ideals epitomized the reformist mindset of the 
Progressive Era, but he openly disavowed Bolshevik communism. !* Regardless, Robert 
Welch believed Frankfurter’s progressive tendencies and friendliness toward labor suggested 
communist underpinnings. Disgusted with Frankfurter, Welch left Harvard to pursue an 
entrepreneurial career. Welch’s perception of Frankfurter highlighted his binary world 
view—a person was either a conservative, representing the true values of America, or a 
liberal dupe with communist leanings. The anti-communist, anti-intellectual anxieties Welch 
developed during the First Red Scare shaped his political philosophies for the rest of his life. 
After leaving Harvard Welch joined the ranks of entrepreneurial Americans by 
founding a candy manufacturing company, putting him in contact with many conservative 
businessmen who later aided his ultraconservative political activism. Welch had a briefly 
successful venture with Oxford Candy before leaving in 1935 to work as a sales manager for 
his brother’s company, the James O. Welch Company.'° Welch’s business ventures funneled 
him into politics, starting with his position in the Boston Chamber of Commerce. !” His 
entrepreneurial activities and free market conservatism eventually led to his extensive 


involvement with the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) during the 1930s and 
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1940s. !8 Historian Kim Phillips-Fein described NAM as the “leading organization of anti- 
New Deal industrialists” that detailed “a forceful defense of capitalism, to rally a national 
network of executives to oppose the rise of labor unions, and to defend the rights of 
management, both practically and ideologically.” !? Welch’s conspiratorial worldview 
complemented NAM’s goal of countering the power of labor and the federal government. 
The leaders of NAM stumped for free market capitalism while Welch’s characterization of 
New Deal liberals as communists represented the right-wing fringe of economic 
conservatism. 

Alongside the First Red Scare and the growth of the business conservatism 
movement, the presidential election of 1952, specifically Senator Robert Taft’s (R-OH) 
defeat at the Republican national convention, hardened Welch’s conspiratorial mindset. 
Throughout the GOP primaries Welch supported Taft because the Ohio senator was a fiscal 
conservative, a critic of liberalism, and an uncompromising anti-communist.”° Taft entered 
the GOP convention as the darling of Republican conservatives and the presumptive front- 
runner because he held a plurality of delegates. However, Taft’s plurality ebbed during the 
early convention politicking, and more moderate Republicans, like Representative Richard 
Nixon (R-CA), delivered enough delegates to inaugurate Eisenhower as the GOP 


candidate.”! Taft’s defeat at the convention convinced Welch that a vast communist 
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conspiracy controlled the government and prevented conservatives from gaining tangible 
political power. In the Blue Book of the John Birch Society, written just a few short years 
after the 1952 GOP convention, Welch declared that “Eisenhower’s proper political 
classification was in the red fringes of the Democratic Party.” Welch further noted, 
“Eisenhower and his more intimate backers had much more far-reaching purposes in mind. 
One of them was to destroy the Republican Party as an organizational crystallizer of the anti- 
socialist and anti-communist strength of the United States.””* Historian D. J. Mulloy argued 
that Welch viewed Taft’s candidacy as the final hope for mainstream conservatism to defeat 
the communist conspiracy, which convinced Welch that the best way to fight communism 
resided outside the realm of electoral politics.” 

Welch’s ultraconservative ideals solidified throughout the 1950s, and he used the 
John Birch Society to combat the perceived menace of communist subversion in the United 
States.” In 1958 eleven fellow industrialists joined Welch at a private meeting in Indiana 


with the intention of animating a conservative activist movement to counter the supposed 
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leftist tilt of U.S. society.” At the end of the exhaustive two-day meeting in Indianapolis, 
Robert Welch founded the John Birch Society in order “to promote less government, more 
responsibility, and a better world.””° Welch’s virulent anti-communist conspiracy theories 
undergirded these high-minded ideals. The meeting minutes were compiled and published in 
1959 as The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, which constituted the organization’ s 
ideological blueprint and primary recruiting tool. During the meeting, Welch intoned “We 
are not beginning any revolution, nor even a counter-revolution, in any technical sense; 
because, while we are opposing a conspiracy, we are not ourselves making use of 
conspiratorial methods.””’ Welch’s proclamation reflected his belief that communist 
subversion was a real threat, but it also highlighted the irony that Welch did not recognize 
that the Birch Society was founded on conspiratorial ideologies. 

The founding principles of the John Birch Society were inextricably tied to the 
conspiracy theories and ultraconservative political views of Robert W. Welch. Welch wrote 
in the Blue Book, “Our immediate and most urgent anxiety, of course, is the threat of the 
Communist conspiracy. And well it should be. For both internationally, and within the 
United States, the Communists are much further advanced and more deeply entrenched than 
928 


is realized by even most of the serious students of the danger among the antit-Communists. 


This conspiratorial mindset fostered a binary world view in which anything other than far- 
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right conservatism was defined as communist-influenced. Welch blamed liberalism for 
abetting communist infiltration, and he conflated liberal policies, like foreign aid programs 
and progressive taxation, with the state-dominated economy and political repression of the 
Soviet Union.” Welch’s anti-communism influenced his distrust of the federal government, 
advocacy for strict fiscal conservatism, antipathy toward civil rights, and anxiety regarding 
societal decay and a perceived decline of morality. 

Anti-communist conspiracies reinforced Welch’s anti-statist beliefs because Welch 
contended that communism had penetrated the highest level of the U.S. government. In 1957 
Welch gave a speech at Dickinson College that outlined his suspicion of communist 
infiltration: “Today the process has gone so far that not only our federal government but 
some of our state governments are to a disturbing extent controlled by Communist 
sympathizers or political captives of the Communists.”*° Welch claimed the conspiracy even 
poisoned President Dwight Eisenhower. He contended that “communist bosses” controlled 
Eisenhower because Ike refused to break up or sell the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 
the federal-owned and operated power company created during the New Deal, even though 
the president had cut TVA funding in 1953.3! Welch also contended that communists 


influenced the escalating military spending because it extended the power of the federal 
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government.*” Welch also objected to Eisenhower’s foreign aid programs, which he believed 
were designed “for the specific and conscious purpose of helping the world-wide Communist 
conspiracy.”°3 

The criticisms of Eisenhower’s policies underscored how Welch’s anti-communism 
influenced his advocacy for strict fiscal conservatism. Simply put, Welch viewed government 
spending as a pathway to collectivism. He argued that earlier presidents, like Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, facilitated communist subversion through liberal economic 
policies.*4 In a 1961 speech, Welch noted, “It was under Wilson, of course, that the first huge 
parts of the Marxian program, such as the progressive income tax, were incorporated into the 
American system.”*° Welch also blamed Eisenhower for fiscal excesses, noting that the 
expansion of Social Security and the creation of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare paved the way for an “all-powerful completely socialistic central government.’”*° 
This characterization of Eisenhower’s “Modern Republicanism” did not match reality. As 
historian Robert Mason noted, Ike sought “an alternative approach that answered a desire or 


need for welfare protections while remaining wary of statist expansions.” ?” However, 


Welch’s binary worldview lumped government spending and welfare programs together with 
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communism. This fiscal radicalism stemmed from Welch’s previous career as an 
entrepreneur. His ideologies overlapped with the right-wing business movement that agitated 
for a return to the anti-labor, libertarian economics of eighteenth century liberalism. ** 
Illustrating his belief in the free market, Welch pontificated, “Few things are needed more 
now than to reconvert brainwashed American business and professional men back to a belief 
in classical economics.” 3° 

Welch’s anti-communism and mistrust of liberal values influenced his views on race 
and the struggle for civil rights in the twentieth century. In 1958 Welch offered a rose-tinted 
assessment of southern race relations, stating, “Five years ago the white people and the 
Negroes of our South, more peacefully inclined towards each other than at any time since the 
Civil War, were making tremendous progress in the solving of our difficult racial 
problem.” 4 As Jonathan Schoenwald noted, “Welch was a native-born southerner, and his 
vision was that of the white patrician who knew what was best for blacks.” 4! Instead of 
viewing the lingering impact of economic exploitation and segregation as the catalyst for 


civil rights activism, Welch held communists responsible for racial conflict in the South. In 


The Blue Book, Welch lamented, “The trouble in our southern states has been fomented 
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almost entirely [to start a civil war]. It has been their plan, gradually carried out over a long 
period with meticulous cunning, to stir up such bitterness between whites and blacks in the 
South that small flames of civil disorder would inevitably result.” Welch even referred to 
the civil rights movement as the “Negro Revolutionary Movement,” which he believed was 
intent on setting up a “Negro Soviet Republic” in the South.” 

In mistaking racial unrest for communist planning, Welch was not only factually 
incorrect but his analysis stripped away the agency of blacks and disregarded legitimate 
complaints about racial discrimination.“ African Americans cooperated with communists as 
an avenue for racial uplift during the Great Depression, but communism did not galvanize the 
civil rights movement and most blacks refused to join the Communist Party.*° During the 
Cold War the number of African American communists dwindled further through a 
combination of society-national anti-communist anxieties and missteps by the Communist 
Party, like ideological rigidity and organizational secrecy.*° The modern push for civil rights 


started as the Cold War crystallized, which aided the movement because the federal 
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government grew sensitive to Soviet criticisms of American racism.*’ Welch nevertheless 
viewed the push for racial equality as communist inspired, which led to the creation of Birch 
Society-sponsored programs, like the campaign to impeach Supreme Court Justice Earl 
Warren for his role in the Brown v. Board decision. This indicated Welch’s underlying 
support of states’ rights ideologies, especially regarding racial issues, which garnered intense 
support among white southerners. ** 

Welch’s conspiratorial view of civil rights aligned with his contention that communist 
infiltration subverted traditional society, and he argued that a decline in Christian morality 
abetted this societal decay. During his youth Welch attended a fundamentalist Baptist church, 
but he rejected the tenets of strict fundamentalism as an adult.*? Nevertheless, Welch 
understood that his anti-communist movement needed the support of Protestant 
conservatives, so he created an inclusive version of Christianity to appeal to the broadest 
audience.” In The Blue Book Welch wrote that “all faith has been replaced, or is rapidly 
being replaced, by a pragmatic opportunism with hedonistic aims.”°! This view contradicted 


the reality that religious conservatism flourished in the 1950s, but Welch’s binary view of the 
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world as communist and anti-communist influenced his dim view of American morality.” 
“This is a world-wide battle,” Welch proclaimed, “the first in history, between light and 
darkness; between freedom and slavery; between the spirit of Christianity and the spirit of 
anti-Christ for the souls and bodies of men.”** Using a phrase coined by poet Harry Kemp, 
Welch tried to reconcile the differences between religious factions by noting that all 
denominations preached an “upward reach in the hearts of man.”°* Through this “upward 
reach” Welch hoped to unify religious conservatives while contesting political and economic 
liberalism. Ironically, Welch’s religious philosophy resembled a form of religious 
collectivism, even though Welch and the Birch Society opposed communism in all forms. 
This paradox made sense in Welch’s mind because he believed that only a unified nation of 
Christian conservatives could defeat communist atheism. 

Many contemporaries took a more cynical view of Welch’s vision of religious 
collectivism. Sociologist J. Allen Broyles argued that “Religious institutions and beliefs are 
of importance to the Birch Society . . . only as propagandistic and psychological supports for 
the economic and political ideological beliefs they hold as central.” 5 Reverend Duane 


Thebeau, vicar of St. John’s Episcopal Church in Indio, California, chastised Welch by noting 
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that Bircher tactics “to fight what they think is communism is contrary to the Christian 
approach to this problem... We would choose to fight communism by proclaiming and 
spreading the Christian gospel.”°° Similarly, Lester DeKoster, the Director of the Library at 
Calvin College, argued, “Mr. Welch’s religious hypotheses fit very nicely the competitive 
struggle into which he wishes to resolve society. His views enable him righteously to 
denounce social legislation as inimical to progress. But his religion is an amalgam of 
biological speculation and fuzzy mysticism.”°’ These observations posited that Welch’s 
moralism was a politically-motivated proxy to aid the Birch Society’s anti-communist 
crusade. Nevertheless, Welch used religion to promote far-right ideologies, which coincided 
with the flourishing movement along the religious right and connected him with anti- 
communist ministers like Billy James Hargis and Fred Schwarz.” 

Welch’s moralistic leanings reflected the rise of family-values conservatism that 
emerged in the mid-twentieth century. In a 1964 speech, Welch argued, “We must not only 
defend the family ideal against all of the pressures and propaganda which would destroy it, 
but we must strengthen that ideal and increase still further the ties and loyalties that make 
family units the very bricks out of which a stable and happy society is built.”°? Welch’s 


platforms linked with social moralism because, as historian Robert O. Self noted, “the 
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conservative definition of ‘family values’ represented an anti-welfare-state ideology.” 


Accordingly, family-values conservatism became another avenue for Welch to attack 
liberalism and the perceived communist conspiracy. Welch’s anxiety regarding social decay 
in the 1950s and 1960s fostered the belief that the fabric of U.S. socio-cultural traditions was 
fraying. As Welch noted in The Blue Book, “One of the worst and most sadly disturbing traits 
for many of our young people today is that they take their [political] inheritance for granted, 
and have no thought of its cost. This is a vital part of the moral breakdown that is 
endangering our civilization.”°! Welch’s antipathy toward liberalism and the perceived 
decline of society prompted his defense of family values, anti-communism, and the 
conservative political tradition. These tenets formed the foundation of the Birch Society, and 
during the late 1950s and early 1960s Welch and the society operated at the center of the 
Radical Right movement. 

After founding the Birch Society in 1958, Welch structured the organization to ensure 
ideological purity by installing himself as “The Founder” atop the organization’ s hierarchy. 
Welch used this monolithic structure to guarantee strict ideological uniformity, using the 
Blue Book as the society’s philosophical and organizational blueprint. As contemporary 
journalist Leonard V. Finder observed, “Welch is the Birch Society. What he says or decides 


is the society’s views and policies. He cannot be disowned; those who differ with him may 
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only resign.” Finder further remarked on the Birch Society’s authoritarian configuration, 
“Other persons have declared that they think that Welch goes too far in certain ways but that 
they approve the society otherwise. They have no choice; if they back the Birch movement, 
they must support it as it is, not as they might like it to be, and that means with inclusion of 
Welch’s beliefs and pronouncements.” Dr. Arthur Larson, former advisor to Eisenhower 
and director of the U.S. Information Agency, investigated the JBS through the National 
Council for Civic Responsibility. Larson assessed the Birch Society’s hierarchical structure, 
“Welch appoints the entire leadership from the executive committee down through chapter 
leaders and maintains tight centralized control.” 6 This rigidity, Welch noted, existed because 
“Communist infiltrators could bog us down in interminable disagreements, schisms, and 
feuds.” °° Indeed, Welch dominated the Birch Society, leaving dissenters to find other 
organizations or methods of political involvement. 

The organizational hierarchy of the Birch Society started with the headquarters in 
Belmont, Massachusetts, where Welch and his staff wrote, recorded, and published the 
Society’s propaganda, which was then disseminated to the local JBS chapters. Individual 
states had appointed chairs, called Major Coordinators, to handle intra-state affairs, and these 
men were tasked with monitoring chapters to ensure ideological and organizational 


uniformity.°’ The vast majority of the grassroots activism occurred through local chapters 
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with directives issued from the Belmont headquarters. Welch preferred that local Birch 
Society chapters remain small, insisting on no more than twenty individuals per chapter. If a 
single chapter gained more than twenty members, it was expected to break into two or more 
chapters. Chapter Leaders were appointed directly by the Belmont headquarters, or through a 
Belmont-appointed Bircher field officer.°* The leaders of local chapters were responsible for 
collecting monthly dues ($2 for men, $1 for women), scheduling discussions of Bircher 
publications, and orchestrating activism in concert with the efforts of the national JBS.© The 
regional coordinators and organizational staff in Belmont were paid, salary or hourly, but the 
Birch Society’s National Council, including Welch, and local chapter leaders worked as 
patriotic volunteers. ’° 

An analysis of the Birch Society revealed Welch’s efforts to control the 
ultraconservative party-line. Welch discouraged chapters from inviting outside speakers in 
order to preserve the ideological standardization of the Birch Society. Instead, Welch 
provided lengthy, dull video monologues in which he expounded on the dangers of the 
communist conspiracy.’' Additionally, the Belmont headquarters sent out “homework,” 
Welch’s weekly marching orders, to local Birch Society meetings. As Society member Bud 
Lanker recalled, individual Birchers were “expected to conduct a massive one-man letter- 


writing campaign, directed at our congressmen, state senators and representatives and other 
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public officials.”’” Welch only claimed the title of “Founder”, but he dominated the Society’ s 
activism and message in the manner of a political tyrant. 

Men and women joined the Birch Society for a variety of reasons, ranging from 
patriotic nationalism to fearful paranoia to political disillusion. Publisher Leonard V. Finder 
observed, “Most persons believing in the Birch movement, whether actual members or 
fellow-travelers, tend to be fanatical in their zeal.” 7’ To join the Birch Society, as Journalist 
Wilson Sullivan humorously noted, “You’ve got to believe that everyone but the Birchers is 
either hell-bent for Communist tyranny, or just stupid.” ’* Welch’s conspiratorial beliefs 
capitalized on the anti-communist anxieties of the 1950s, which led to increased membership 
numbers and fundraising capabilities. A July 1964 Gallup poll indicated that sixty-six percent 
of Americans had heard of or read about the Birch Society.” Just a few months later, an 
Anti-Defamation League survey revealed that seventy-seven percent of Americans knew 
about the John Birch Society.” By 1965 the JBS claimed a membership of roughly 100,000 


and brought in roughly $5.2 million per year, but scholarly estimates put the active 
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membership of the Society around fifty to sixty thousand at its height.” Much of the Birch 
Society’s membership was concentrated in the Sunbelt, particularly California and Texas. ” 
This indicated a strong linkage between Sunbelt conservatism—a combination of anti- 
communism, Protestant evangelicalism, fiscal conservatism, and a resistance to centralize 
authority—and the overarching rhetoric of Robert Welch and the Birch Society.” 
Publications formed a crucial part of the Birch Society’s political outreach, especially 
the monthly periodicals printed by Birch-fronted presses. The Belmont headquarters 
produced numerous periodicals to serve as both recruitment tools and a method of 
ideological indoctrination. Welch started a self-publishing operation in 1956 with the 
creation of One Man’s Opinion, which eventually transformed into the official Bircher 
publication, American Opinion, after the founding of the Society in 1958.°° American 
Opinion amounted to a far-right review of current affairs with editorial contributions from 
fellow ultraconservatives. Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Forster, analysts from the Anti- 
Defamation League, argued that American Opinion “intended to be a molder of 
‘Americanist’ thinking, to instill in its readers a profound consciousness of the all-pervading 


Communist conspiracy allegedly stretching from the White House all the way down to the 
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local town council, the school board, the town public library and the local pulpit.”*' It also 
illustrated how Welch’s Birch Society created a network connecting far-right activists and 
politicians across the nation. For example, Martin Dies, the red-baiting former chair of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, was a “Contributing Editor” to American 
Opinion, and by 1966 roughly 43,000 people subscribed to American Opinion.** 

The other major Bircher periodical, the monthly John Birch Society Bulletin, 
disseminated Welch’s marching orders to the Bircher faithful. In this respect, the Bulletin 
was the Society’s core publication. The Bulletin contained short and long-term goals for the 
society, written and edited by Welch himself, plus lists of Society-approved books for 
purchase. Most crucially, the Bulletin promoted the “Agenda of the Month,” which detailed 
the Society-sponsored political activism expected of each member. Usually this entailed 
participation in letter-writing campaigns aimed at a politician, issue, or a piece of specific 
legislation. 8 However, Welch’s conspiratorial rhetoric, and the activism it engendered, 
earned the ire of contemporaries like California attorney general Stanley Mosk. In a 1961 
letter to California governor Edmund G. Brown, Mosk noted, “In response to this fear [of 
communism] they are willing to give up a large measure of the freedoms guaranteed them by 
the United State Constitution in favor of accepting the dictates of their ‘Founder.’”** Ever 


vigilant to attacks against the Society, Welch addressed similar criticisms: “Our members are 
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told specifically and emphatically in our bulletins . . . never to carry out any of our requests 
or to do anything for the Society that is against their individual consciences or even contrary 
to their best judgment.”* 

Welch contended that the Birch Society was not a political organization because it did 
not support specific parties or candidates. Welch tried to maintain the façade of political 
impartiality by instructing the Birch Society, as an organization, to avoid supporting or 
funding politicians or their campaigns. He also used indirect language—“urging” or 
“expecting,” rather than ordering—to avoid accusations of partisanship while encouraging 
members to participate in grassroots crusades. Former Secretary of Agriculture for 
Eisenhower and Birch supporter Ezra Taft Benson agreed with Welch’s narrow definition of 
activism, arguing that the Birch Society remained apolitical because it did not directly 
“endorse candidates, give money to candidates or recruit for political parties.”*° Conversely, 
journalist Leonard V. Finder thought only “apologists” believed that the Birch Society was a 
strictly educational, apolitical organization. *’ 

Regardless of Welch’s proclamations, the Birch Society was undeniably politically- 
motivated. In the pages of the Bulletin Welch promoted Bircher propaganda like “The 


Warren Impeachment Packet,” a pamphlet vilifying the Supreme Court’s decisions regarding 


segregation.** Welch noted that purchasing and distributing this pamphlet would prepare 
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people to “support the actual impeachment of Warren when the time comes.” 8° Another 
example of overt political action occurred in 1964 when the Bulletin urged readers to 
bombard the Xerox Corporation with antagonistic letters for making a favorable television 
show about the United Nation. Xerox eventually received 51,279 letters from Bircher 
members, indicating a large far-right grassroots movement. But closer scrutiny revealed that 
many Birchers sent several letters, inflating the actual number of citizens concerned by 
Xerox’s support of the United Nations. In reality, the real number of letter writers was a 
smaller fanatical group of 12,785, which revealed that the driving force behind the Birch 
Society was a modest number of dedicated activists that representing the conservative 
fringe.°° 

The most notable instances of grassroots activism occurred during the late 1950s and 
early 1960s when the Birch Society created front groups to target moderate Republicanism, 
Earl Warren and the civil rights movement, and Nixon’s bid for the California governor’s 
seat. In the Blue Book Welch argued, “The thorough and painstaking organization and work 
at the precinct levels, which wins elections, is not going to be done and can’t be done by the 
Republican Party.”°! Yet, as historian Lisa McGirr noted, Birchers “often played key roles in 
Republican Party activism.” °” Bircher’s indeed influenced Republican activism, especially in 
California, but the society also operated outside of the realm of party politics. The Birch 


Society’s activism often crossed party lines in support of conservative ideals rather than 
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partisan politics. By distributing right-wing propaganda and urging its constituency to get 
involved in politics Welch and the Birch Society paved an avenue for right-wing grassroots 
activism.” 

The Birch Society’s first major activist campaigns took place through fronts— 
political action groups that organized and carried out Welch’s suggested Birch Society 
campaigns. Anti-Defamation League researchers Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Forster 
noted the irony of Welch’s insistence on using front organizations since communist 
organizations were famous for pioneering that technique.” Front groups produced high 
levels of grassroots participation while simultaneously allowing the Birch Society to continue 
its apolitical charade. The creation of the first Bircher front, the Committee Against Summit 
Entanglements (CASE), illustrated how the Birch Society fomented conservative action 
through advertising slogans and circulating petitions. CASE organized in response to a 
proposed summit between Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev and President Dwight 
Eisenhower in July 1959. The proposed visit of the Soviet leader horrified Welch. Just a year 
prior Welch published an acerbic, delusional open letter to Khrushchev, accusing the Soviet 
premier of being a “front” for the real dictator—Welch suspected Communist Party leader 
George Malenkov—operating behind the scenes.” The Birch Society responded to the 


arranged summit by organizing a petition drive with the catchphrase “Please, Mr. President, 
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Don’t Go!” The goal was to force Ike into rethinking his participation by obtaining ten 
million signatures. 

CASE grew into the largest national Bircher front organization and provided an outlet 
for conservatives not in the Birch Society to protest Eisenhower’s Modern Republicanism. ”’ 
Months before the summit President Eisenhower announced that he and Khrushchev were 
going to visit each other’s countries in preparation for the meeting.’ The Birch Society, in 
response, circulated 70,000 petitions in the summer of 1959 to protest Khrushchev’s visit and 
the summit meeting, and Welch estimated that the Birch Society gathered one million 


signatures total.” 


Ultimately Khrushchev’s trip to the U.S. occurred as planned, but 
Eisenhower’s failure to make the trip to the Soviet Union led Welch to believe that the CASE 
petitions influenced Eisenhower’s decision.'°° In reality, the U-2 Incident—a scandal 
involving the downing of a U.S. spy plane by the Soviet Union in May 1959—bred mistrust 
between the two superpowers and prevented the Summit Conference from occurring. 1! 

The CASE campaign provided a platform for right-wingers to criticize both 


Eisenhower’s diplomatic policies and international communism, and it demonstrated that 


anti-communism, as embodied by Welch’s conspiratorial view of Khrushchev, continued to 
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play a significant role in far-right politics. Robert Welch served as the chair of CASE, but 
prominent right-wingers like Barry Goldwater and William Buckley, Jr., were also involved 
in the petition drive.'°* From the perspective of the Birch Society, CASE was a resounding 
success. Not only did the Birchers feel that their pleas were heard by national politicians, but 
the use of fronts helped galvanize their constituency by adding more names to the mailing 
and recruitment lists. ° Historian D. J. Mulloy described CASE as a “stepping-stone for the 
Birch Society as it endeavored to turn itself into a major ‘new force’ on the American 
political scene.” !9* 

In 1961 Welch and the Birch Society embarked on the organization’s second major 
grassroots campaign: the drive to impeach Earl Warren. Communist conspiracy theories and 
states’ rights ideals influenced Welch’s decision to attack the Supreme Court. Welch called 
the Brown decision “the most brazen and flagrant usurpation of power that has been seen in 
three hundred years,” and contended that Warren’s “unconstitutional” decisions necessitated 
the justice’s removal.!” He further argued that “the impeachment of Warren would 
dramatize and crystallize the whole basic question of whether the United States remains an 


independent republic, or gradually becomes transformed into a province of the world-wide 


Soviet system.” !°° Welch alleged that Eisenhower appointed Warren to the Supreme Court 
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only after ensuring Warren would “take the pro-Communist side” when deciding cases, and 
he claimed that Eisenhower fomented racial unrest and violence as part of a larger 
communist conspiracy. '!°’ This aligned with Welch’s contention that the civil rights 
movement resulted from communist infiltration. Warren’s decision in the Brown case, Welch 
believed, indicated the pro-Communist sympathies present in the Supreme Court. !°8 

The Birch Society designed the Impeach Earl Warren campaign to resemble the 
CASE movement, but this time Welch adjusted tactics to target new audiences like college 
students. Similar to CASE, petitions circulated with the intent of bringing impeachment 
charges before the U.S. House of Representatives, and Welch encouraged Birch Society 
members to form a letter writing campaign to pressure local officials.'°? An essay contest 
constituted the most interesting departure in strategy from the CASE campaign. In the 
summer of 1961 Welch announced a $2,300 contest for the best essay describing the 
“grounds for impeachment” of Warren. !!° Welch noted in the announcement, “We hope to 
stir up a great deal of interest among conservatives on the campuses on the dangers that face 
this country.” !!! Targeting college campuses proved fruitful for right-wing activists because 
conservative youth organizations, like the Young Americans for Freedom (YAF) and the 


Young Republicans, started forming around the same time. !!? The Birch Society’s interest in 
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college-age conservatives foreshadowed the cooperation between Birchers and YAF 
members during the 1964 presidential campaign. '!* 

Welch viewed the Impeach Earl Warren campaign as a way to galvanize his 
conservative base by tapping into white anxieties about racial issues, and his defense of 
states’ rights through anti-communism appealed to the Birch Society’s Sunbelt audience.''4 
Communism had no impact on Warren’s decision in the Brown case (he argued access to 
education was a “fundamental right”), but the rhetoric utilized by Welch mirrored the outcry 
among southern politicians that fostered years of resistance to federal desegregation 
mandates. !!5 Some southern politicians, like Senator Olin Johnston (D-SC), alleged that 
“communist sources” dictated the Brown decision. !! The campaign vilifying Warren 
appealed to the Birch Society’s grassroots constituency as well. Kent Courtney—a far-right 


publicist; chair of the New Orleans Birch Society chapter; and leader of the Conservative 
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Society of America (CSA), a right-wing activist organization—urged his readers and CSA 
members to join the Bircher campaign to impeach Warren. 1! 

The Warren campaign illustrated the Birch Society’s success at rousing grassroots 
activism, but it also revealed the limitations of Welch’s visceral anti-communism. The failed 
attempt to remove Supreme Court Justice Samuel Chase in 1805 set the precedent that 
impeachment proceedings would prove difficult, if not impossible. !!8 George Sokolsky, a 
writer for the Washington Post, noted that Welch had “no conception of the procedure 
involved in impeachment,” and an updated version of the Blue Book revealed that Welch 
acknowledged such a plan was ambitious, even foolhardy. '!? Though the “Impeach Earl 
Warren” campaign did not result in Warren’s departure from the judiciary, it accomplished 
Welch’s goal by mobilized a grassroots constituency to lead protests and circulate 
propaganda charging Warren with communist leanings. The Impeach Earl Warren campaign 
extended into the late 1960s, but it declined in emphasis after 1962.!?° Nevertheless, the 
Impeach Earl Warren movement illustrated the Birch Society’s ability to stimulate local 
right-wing activism, and it also highlighted the ties between Welch’s conspiratorial rhetoric 


and Sunbelt conservatism. 
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The crusade against Warren energized grassroots right-wingers, but the campaign to 
impeach Warren occurred simultaneously with the controversy surrounding Welch’s book 
The Politician. Following in the footsteps of ultraconservative hero Joseph McCarthy, Robert 
Welch considered it the duty of the Birch Society to expose “secret Communists,” and in this 
book Welch accused former president Dwight Eisenhower of working, either willfully or 
unwittingly, for the communist conspiracy. !?! Only Welch’s closest friends received an early 
copy of the manuscript during the 1950s.!”? In the opening pages Welch urged the reader to 
“keep the manuscript safeguarded” and wrote that it was “for your eyes only.” 1 The 
manuscript leaked to the press; someone sent a copy to Jack Mabley of the Chicago Daily 
News in the summer of 1960.'** Press coverage of The Politician in 1961 caused a media 
firestorm. !*° Headlines across the country read “Welch Letters: ‘Communists Have One of 
Their Own (Ike) in Presidency’” and “Reds Influence U.S. Decisions, Welch Charges.” !”° 

The conspiracy theories in The Politician instigated a political row in 1961, which, 


combined with the attacks against the Warren Court, resulted in high profile assaults on the 
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Birch Society. No attack was more damaging than the series of editorials penned by William 
F. Buckley Jr. Buckley founded the conservative periodical National Review and established 
himself as a conservative leader through his work as an author, television host, and political 
analyst. Buckley started off in the inner circle of the Birch Society: he received an early copy 
of The Politician in the 1950s and continued to work with the Birch Society despite privately 
disavowing Welch’s views.!’ By the 1960s, however, Buckley’s moderate conservatism— 
an adherence to traditional social norms, free market economics, and a libertarian fear of 
centralized government—foreshadowed the ascendance of the New Right. '!*° 

Welch’s conspiratorial language seemed out of touch in comparison to Buckley, and, 
more importantly, Buckley worried about the impact Welch’s rhetoric might have on the 
conservative movement.'*? On February 13, 1962, Buckley wrote a column titled “The 
Question of Robert Welch” arguing that the irresponsible rhetoric of Welch and the Birch 
Society was “damaging the cause of anti-Communism” because Welch lacked the nuance to 
discern between an “active pro-communist” and an “ineffectually anti-communist liberal.” 13° 
Buckley’s editorial sparked a debate within conservative ranks because it pitted the moderate 


conservatives, represented by Buckley, against the far-right and Robert Welch. The column 


also thrust the issue of radicalism and conspiracy theories out in the open. These events did 
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not cause the immediate ouster of the Birch Society from the conservative movement, but it 
foreshadowed an internecine battle between modern conservatives and radical anti- 
communists. "°! 

Despite the rebuke from Buckley, the Birch Society and Robert Welch focused on 
encouraging grassroots activism in California in preparation for the 1962 gubernatorial 
campaign. Richard Nixon wrote to Dwight D. Eisenhower on March 5, 1962, asserting that it 
was imperative for the Republican Party to “take on the lunatic fringe once and for all.” 13? 
Nixon’s letter contained a hint of urgency, “I think it is vitally important that the Republican 
Party not carry the anchor of the reactionary right into our campaigns this fall.”'*? Nixon had 
reason to worry about his own prospects in the election because Orange County, his home 
territory, boasted thirty-eight Birch Society chapters. '** In fact, 300 Birch Society chapters 
dotted the California countryside. !°° Welch urged local JBS chapters to nominate members 
for local public offices, or at the very least try to dominate the electoral process, in an attempt 
to gain tangible political power. This tactic worked in California, allowing the Birch Society 
to gain significant influence within the California Republican Assembly (CRA). 16 

The 1962 California gubernatorial election indicated the effectiveness of the Birch 


Society’s grassroots organizing. The election featured former Vice President Richard Nixon 
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against incumbent Democrat Edmund “Pat” Brown. Nixon defeated hardline conservative 
Joe Shell for the Republican nomination, but Shell refused to support Nixon because of the 
former Vice President’s moderate platform.'*’ Santa Clara County Republican assemblyman 
George W. Milias revealed, “Birch groups throughout the state [of California] were instructed 
to vote for Pat Brown for Governor in order to prevent that important job from falling into the 
hands of a Republican moderate such as Dick Nixon.” 8 Nixon made matters worse by 
upbraiding the Birch Society in front of the CRA. In a speech in March 1962, Nixon 
declared, “The California Republican Assembly, acting in the great tradition of our party for 
individual liberties and civil rights, should use this opportunity to once and for all renounce 
Robert Welch and those who accept his leadership.” 1° Nixon’s repudiation of far-right 
conservatism, specifically Welch and the Birch Society, cost him the election; he lost to Pat 
Brown by just under 400,000 votes. '*° 

Despite the fact that the Birch Society remained at the height of its influence after the 
1962 California gubernatorial election, the group’s downslide started in 1963 when Welch 
openly published his conspiratorial opus, The Politician.'*' The earlier controversy over 
Welch’s book intensified when the Birch Society distributed the book in 1963 through a 


Birch-supported publishing house. The reaction against The Politician and modest sales 
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numbers—the publisher sold roughly 200,000 by the late 1960s—indicated that many 
Americans rejected Welch’s conspiracy theories, especially when those theories targeted a 
war hero like Eisenhower.'*” A Harris poll in July 1963 asked Americans if they approved or 
disapproved of the John Birch Society. The survey revealed that forty-two percent of 
Americans disapproved of the John Birch Society, while fifty-three percent put “Not Sure.” 
Only five percent of the 1,250 adults surveyed approved of the Birch Society in the summer 
of 1963. !*3 

Combined with Buckley’s repudiation of Welch, The Politician started a conversation 
about what was permissible, and especially what was truthful, within U.S. politics. Many 
citizens responded to local press coverage of The John Birch Society and Welch’s 
Eisenhower-as-communist accusations with inquiries ranging from curious to openly hostile. 
Conservative journalist George Todt attended a few Birch Society meetings and came to 
believe that the majority of Birchers disavowed Welch’s conspiracy theories about 
Eisenhower. In 1964 Todt wrote a letter to Eisenhower, “I know, also, most of the rank and 
file of the JBS thoroughly disagree with Welch in his attitude about you.” '** Another 
individual, Jim Sinclair of Centerville, Florida, confirmed Todt’s assessment. Sinclair wrote a 
letter to Eisenhower, noting, “I just cannot go along with this man [Welch] and his vile 
tactics.” Worried about the potential for political fallout, Sinclair warned, “This man, his 


group, and others like it, must not be encouraged to believe that the Republican Party offers 
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hope to their cause. For the very sake of our nation as a whole, it would be far better for the 
Republican Party to lose the coming election than to make political bed-fellows of this rabid 
crowd.”'* Politicians also took the opportunity to support Eisenhower and rebuke Welch. 
U.S. Representative Louis C. Wyman (R-NH) forwarded Eisenhower a copy of his letter to 
Robert Welch in which Wyman upbraided Welch’s conspiratorial views: “This sort of thing 
from the extreme right hurts the conservative cause rather than helps it.” 146 These letters 
revealed that Welch’s attacks against Eisenhower were unpopular, even within the Bircher 
ranks, which indicated that the American public was moving further away from Welch’s 
conspiratorial rhetoric. 

Eisenhower received so much mail regarding the Bircher’s accusations that his staff 
created form letters for citizens who wrote to the White House out of concern about the 
Birchers accusations and Welch's book The Politician. The form letters, written and mailed 
by Brigadier General Robert L. Schulz on behalf of Eisenhower, dismissed Bircher claims as 
unhinged and absurd. The form letters also suggested that citizens get involved with other 
Eisenhower-supported groups like the Freedoms Foundation (Valley Forge, Pennsylvania) 
and the People-to-People Organization, Inc. (Kansas City, Missouri). According to Schulz’s 
form letters, the Freedoms Foundation's “whole and exclusive purpose is to foster and support 
programs designed to further our appreciation of American liberty and the preservation of 
self-government through good citizenship.” On the other hand, the People-to-People 


organization was designed to promote “better understanding between peoples throughout the 
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world through programs of mutual interest.” In case the letter recipient was concerned about 
any latent subversion, Schulz clarified, “Both of these organizations are definitely opposed to 
Communism and are recognized by our Government and leaders of the free world.” '4” 
Eisenhower intended for these form letters to blunt Welch’s criticism, while attempting to 
redirect conservative voters to other right-wing organizations with less emphasis on 
conspiratorial thinking. 

However, not all inquirers universally supported Eisenhower in the face of Robert 
Welch’s attacks, and some even openly questioned the loyalty of the former General. Albert 
E. Bassett of Ontario, Canada wrote to General Eisenhower in 1963 after reading Welch's The 
Politician. Apparently seduced by the conspiratorial contentions, Bassett asserted, “If what 
Mr. Welch says is not true, it is your duty to have him brought to the bar of justice and made 
to answer for his libelous statements; if what he says is true to any considerable degree it 
would seem the very least you should do would be to sink into oblivion and forever keep your 
mouth shut.” !48 Eisenhower had little recourse to counter the accusations, and the form letters 
often failed to placate Welch’s true believers. After receiving a form letter response from 
Eisenhower, Robert W. Friday wrote back to Ike, “In my [original] letter I was quite specific 
as to the points in question in my own mind—your Communist beliefs. Your reply, however, 
was general, uninformative, and did not dispel nor reinforce my doubts as to your inner 


beliefs and philosophies.” 14° Welch’s conspiracy theories were intoxicating to some citizens 
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because, as Jonathan Shoenwald pointed out, “The Politician fused hundreds of disparate 
facts and ideas into a coherent whole, giving readers the chance to experience a eureka 
moment.”!°? Welch’s conspiracies appealed to far-right conservatives because they provided 
a sense of self-righteousness and a perceived monopoly on the truth.'*! 

On a personal level, Eisenhower was confused and indignant about Welch’s 
allegations of treason in The Politician. In a 1963 letter to Representative Ralph R. Harding 
(D-ID), Eisenhower pondered the mindset of Robert Welch, writing, “It is indeed difficult to 
understand how a man, who professes himself to be an anti-Communist, can so brazenly 
accuse another—whose entire life's record has been one of refutation of Communist theory, 
practice and purposes—of Communist tendencies or leanings.” '** The fact that some 
individuals wrote to Eisenhower demanding an explanation to Welch’s accusations indicated 
the pervasiveness of conspiratorial delusions in U.S. politics. Additionally, Welch’s 
accusations touched on the disillusion many conservatives felt toward Eisenhower’s Modern 
Republicanism, and The Politician broadened the internecine Republican fight between 
moderates and conservatives. 

National journalists added fuel to the controversies engulfing the Birch Society by 
investigating the organization and characterizing Welch’s conspiratorial beliefs as out-of- 
touch with the American polity. Leonard V. Finder, the editor of the moderate Sacramento 


Union, helped lead the charge against the Birch Society during the 1960s. His newspaper 
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produced a study that compared the Birch Society with historical examples of left and right- 
wing extremism, like the Know-Nothings, the Ku Klux Klan, and even the Communist Party 
USA. Finder pointed out that the Birch Society used anti-communism as a medium for 
politically-motivated attacks: “While claiming to fight Communists, the majority of these 
factions peddle hate in one fashion or another. They are industrious in trying to cause 
prejudice against particular targets of other Americans, and their battles against Communists 
is limited usually to lip-service, the excuse for their other activities.” 1° Finder contended that 
Welch’s Birch Society detracted from the true dangers of global communism by recklessly 
insinuating that internal subversion was the real threat. “They raise a phantom specter, so 
frightening Americans that citizens become relatively indifferent to the present 
manifestations of the Communists’ world program,” Finder charged. 154 Other journalists, like 
Pulitzer-winning editor Thomas M. Storke of the Santa Barbara News-Press, led similar 
crusades against the Birchers, underscoring the mainstream distrust of Welch’s conspiratorial 
anti-communism. 

The deluded theories proffered by Welch and the Birch Society led to an FBI 
investigation concerning subversive behavior. Hoover and the FBI created files for high- 
profile Birchers, conducted interviews with former employees, and collected examples of 
Welch’s literature throughout the 1950s and 1960s. For example, a report to the Boston 
Special Agent in Charge (SAC) revealed that the FBI received a copy of The Politician as 


early as 1959.'°° The memo described Welch as “unbalanced” and concluded that Welch’s 
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“hate for Communist has obscured his judgment.” '*° The FBI’s investigation also detailed 
the inner workings of Welch’s headquarters in Belmont. An FBI memo described an 
interview with Erica Von Manowski, a woman Welch hired to do clerical work in the Birch 
Society’s main office. Manowski’s interview revealed that Welch forced her to spend four 
week reading Birch Society propaganda before starting her job in Belmont.'*’ Apparently the 
indoctrination did not work because Manowski claimed she was “not in sympathy with the 
Society, and would probably be happy to provide a government agency with any desired 
information.” °° The FBI’s probe of the Birch Society paled in comparison to its response to 
left-leaning organizations like the Students for a Democratic Society; however, The FBI’s 
investigation, though not available to the public, aligned with the mainstream notion that 
Welch’s conspiratorial anti-communism drifted toward subversive activity. '°’ 

The continuing controversy over Welch’s far-right conspiracy theories again caught 
the attention of the man who first publically rebuked Welch: William F. Buckley Jr. In 1963 
Buckley tried to appeal to the Birchers he alienated in his denunciation of Robert Welch. 
Buckley’s newspaper column sought to differentiate between individual Birchers and 
Welch’s conspiratorial delusions: “I have nothing against . . . the majority of those members 


of the John Birch Society with whom I have met or corresponded—and I judge them as 
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individuals, not as members of a society.” '©’ Eisenhower agreed with this mentality, 
asserting that it was an error to indict an entire organization based on the views of one 
person.!°' However, by the mid-1960s Buckley viewed the Society as inseparable from 
Welch. He vehemently criticized Welch and the Birch Society throughout the mid-1960s, 
doubling down on his 1962 condemnation of Welch. 

Buckley grew to view Welch’s conspiratorial ramblings, and the Society’s apparent 
willingness to accept them, as a clear and present danger to the nascent conservative 
movement.!® In 1965 Buckley wrote an article criticizing the Society’s membership for 
accepting Welch’s unfounded allegations. Buckley questioned, “One continues to wonder 
how it is that the membership of the John Birch Society tolerates such paranoid and 
unpatriotic drivel.”'®? Though Buckley viewed the Birch Society and Robert Welch as allies 
in the fight for conservative values during the late 1950s and early 1960s, he eventually 
conceded that Welch’s delusions were inextricably tied to the Birch Society. Welch 
constituted a threat to the ongoing redefinition of conservatism, especially after the 
controversy over The Politician. Buckley’s relationship with the Birch Society mirrored the 
organization’s trajectory in conservative politics from fringe participant to ostracized 


outcast. !6* The controversies that surrounded Welch forced Buckley to cut ties with the Birch 
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founder. This repudiation of Welch and the Society’s membership marked a crucial turning 
point for the Birch Society as mainstream conservatives and the GOP moved decisively away 
from anti-communist rhetoric. 

The ostracism of the Birch Society even influenced other anti-communist stalwarts, 
like Fred Schwarz, the leader of the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade. Welch and Schwarz 
shared a similar constituency of anti-communist evangelicals, and Welch encouraged Birch 
Society members to support Schwarz’s anti-communist schools.'® Yet, according to scholar 
Kevin Kruse, “Schwarz bristled at any suggestion that his organization had anything in 
common with the increasingly marginalized Birchers.”'®° Eventually Schwarz distanced 
himself from Robert Welch and the Birch Society’s conspiratorial conservatism. The fact that 
far-right conservatives and leaders of the modern conservative movement, like Schwarz and 
Buckley, respectively, repudiated Welch and the Birch Society indicated that the 
conspiratorial views of the Birch Society were increasingly viewed as a political liability by 
the mid-1960s. 

The banishment of Welch and the Birch Society from the conservative movement 
occurred immediately after the presidential election of 1964.'°’ Goldwater’s presidential 
campaign in the 1964 election galvanized the right wing of the GOP, prompting a flurry of 
ultraconservative activity. Robert Welch characterized Goldwater favorably, writing, 
“{Goldwater] is absolutely sound in his Americanism, has the political and moral courage to 


stand by his Americanist principles, and in my opinion can be trusted to stand by them until 
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hell freezes over.” !$8 Despite such adulation, Welch instructed the Birch Society to stay out 
of the election in any official capacity. The Birch Society maintained a façade of neutrality 
during the election while encouraging Birchers to get involved, as individuals, in 
Goldwater’s 1964 campaign. 

The Birch Society maintained its apolitical charade during the 1964 presidential 
election, but its presence, and especially its members, helped influence the outcome. George 
Todt marveled at the number of GOP workers present in the John Birch Society. Todt 
remembered how repudiating the far-right cost Nixon the governor’s seat in 1962, and he 
worried that ostracizing the Birchers during the 1964 election would similarly damage 
Goldwater’s chances. In a letter to Eisenhower Todt wrote, “I don’t like to have them read 
out of the Republican Party. I want our side to win, not lose, at the polls. Dick Nixon ordered 
these people to go in 1962—and they did—and he lost the race for governor.” !©? Goldwater’s 
flirtations with far-right groups—not to mention his “Extremism in defense of liberty is no 
vice” speech—made him a target for liberal Republicans and Democrats. Additionally, 
segregationist southern Democrats like George Wallace and Senator Strom Thurmond (D- 
SC) supported Goldwater’s candidacy; Thurmond even switched his party allegiance to the 
GOP to campaign for Goldwater across the South.'”° By the time the Republican convention 
occurred in the summer of 1964, the most common characterization of Goldwater was that of 


an extremist. !7! 
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Goldwater had previously rebuked Welch’s accusations against Eisenhower, but his 
refusal to repudiate the entire Birch Society—Goldwater said he would “welcome their 
votes”—damaged his political aspirations. !’” Political pressure forced Goldwater into a 
lukewarm denunciation of the far-right in an attempt to unify the divided Republican Party, 
yet he still refrained from directly mentioning the Birch Society.'”> While Goldwater turned a 
blind eye to the Birchers, his fellow Republicans, led by Governors Nelson Rockefeller and 
Mark Hatfield, officially rebuked the politics of right-wing radicalism at the 1964 Republican 
National Convention. '’* The Democrats passed a resolution condemning the Birchers at their 
own convention.'” Clearly many mainstream politicians from both parties thought the 
conspiratorial views of the Birch Society, and especially Robert Welch, crossed the line of 
political propriety. The divided response to the Birch Society at the 1964 GOP convention 
reflected the national mood. A July 1964 Gallup poll asked voters if the Republicans should 
or should not have condemned the Birch Society by name. Thirty-three percent agreed with 
the GOP’s condemnation of the Birch Society, thirty-five percent disagreed, and thirty 


percent were unsure.'’° However, voters turned away from the Birch Society as the election 
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neared. A poll taken by the Anti-Defamation League in October showed that forty-nine 
percent of Americans disapproved of the Birch Society, while only fourteen percent 
approved of the Birchers. Only two percent of the 1,975 people polled claimed to “strongly 
approve” of the Birch Society. !” 

Goldwater’s linkages to the far-right alienated many voters, and the Arizona Senator 
lost to incumbent Lyndon Johnson by sixteen million votes.'’* However, conservatives 
turned Lyndon Johnson’s landslide victory over Goldwater in 1964 into a rallying point for 
right-wing activists.'’? Journalist Donald Janson of the New York Times observed that 
ultraconservative groups like the Birch Society and Liberty Lobby were ecstatic about the 
turnout for Goldwater because over 27 million voters pulled a ballot for a true conservative. 
Kent Courtney’s Conservative Society of America distributed bumper stickers in New 
Orleans that proclaimed “26,000,000 Americans Can’t Be Wrong!” !8° Courtney declared, 


“The conservatives demonstrated that they could exert enough pressure and they could work 
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hard enough to do an education job thorough enough to capture control of Republican 
nominating convention.” !8! Indeed, the election of 1964 helped crystallize the growth of 
modern conservatism, leading to an ascendance that continued through the rest of the 
twentieth century. However, the 1964 election was a disaster for the Birch Society because 
Goldwater lost largely based on his association with extremism. As D.J. Mulloy noted, 
“Birch Society members had not just been pushed to the margins of the conservative 
movement; they had become poster boys for a political syndrome, and exemplars of a very 


particular strain of American political extremism.” 18? 


Rather than sounding the death knell for conservatism, Goldwater’s defeat in 1964 
prompted a surge among conservatives. The Birch Society briefly experienced membership 
growth through its connection to Goldwater’s grassroots networks, despite the overwhelming 
repudiation of extremism at the polls.'*’ This surge did not last, however, and by 1968 the 
Birch Society had hemorrhaged over a third of its membership. '** The organization limped 
into the following decades—vestiges of the Birch Society still exist—but it never again 
achieved the influence of the late 1950s and early 1960s. The 1964 election and the 


disavowal of Welch and the Birch Society pushed the GOP away from far-right politics, but 
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it simultaneously galvanized grassroots activism and highlighted the impact of right-wing 
ideologies. 185 

Robert Welch and the Birch Society led a far-right movement that underscored the 
disillusion that many conservatives felt toward liberalism and party politics. The Birch 
Society networked with numerous other right-wingers and organizations, including Fred 
Schwarz and the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, Kent Courtney and the Conservative 
Society of America, Willis Carto and the Liberty Lobby, and Billy James Hargis and the 
Christian Crusade. These groups coordinated with the Birch Society and identified with 
Welch’s anti-communist, polemical rhetoric. This nationwide network of far-right 
organizations provided a platform to speak out against party politics and liberalism, which 
animated a grassroots conservative constituency that continued to impact the political arena 
even after the Birch Society’s decline in the late 1960s. !°° 

The strict fiscal conservatism embodied by Robert Welch also linked the Birch 
Society to the flourishing business conservative movement of the mid-twentieth century. 
Welch’s prominence in the National Association of Manufacturers put him in contact with 
other like-minded right-wingers, many of whom worked with the Birch Society in some 


capacity. The members of the Birch Society’s national council underscored the close ties 
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between Welch’s ultraconservatism and the business activist movement. The Society’s 
national council was dominated by business titans like John T. Brown, Vice President of the 
Falk Corporation and longtime member of the NAM board of directors, and William J. 
Grede, former president of NAM and chairman of Grede Foundries, Inc. In fact, sixteen out 
of the twenty-seven council members listed in The Blue Book came from the business 
community. !8” Concerning the rise of business activism, Kim Phillips-Fein observed, “The 
free-market movement that had started in the 1930s grew and gained momentum against the 
backdrop of McCarthyism and the broader climate of anti-Communist politics.” 188 Welch 
epitomized this combination of anti-communism and free market ideologies, and the 
influence of manufacturers in the Birch Society illustrated how the far-right aligned with the 
free market economics of the business movement. !*? 

The Birch Society’s strength in southern and Sunbelt states placed the organization 
within the geographic center of the rising conservative movement. Aside from its proclivity 
for conspiracy theory, the Birch Society fit perfectly within this mold of modern Sunbelt 
conservatism. The Birch Society was particularly strong in states like Texas and California, 
as indicated by the group’s influence on the California gubernatorial election of 1962.!°° The 


rhetoric and intent of the Impeach Earl Warren campaign mirrored the resistance of southern 
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segregationists, and billboards with Confederate flags urged local voters to participate in the 
Bircher Society’s impeachment movement.!”! In the Southwest Sunbelt Welch’s association 
with far-right ministers like Schwarz and Hargis connected the Birch Society with the 
region’s rising tide of evangelical fundamentalism. ° Welch’s anti-liberal, anti-communist, 
fiscal ultraconservatism held special appeal for the Sunbelt constituency, indicating that 
Welch and the Birch Society helped shape the region’s right-wing ascendance.'”? 

Despite the Birch Society’s appeal to right-wingers in the Sunbelt, the conservative 
movement moved decisively away from Welch’s anti-communist conspiracy theories after 
the 1964 election. Welch and the Birch Society served as a foil for mainstream conservatives, 
which helped legitimize the movement spearheaded by men like Buckley and Ronald 
Reagan.!** Buckley rightly viewed the Birch Society as a threat to the legitimacy of the 
conservative movement, and his columns rejecting Welch’s conspiracy theories signaled the 
desire to separate the far-right from the responsible right. The GOP followed suit, eschewing 


the conspiratorial radicalism of Robert Welch and adopting a conservatism focused on “law 
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and order,” family-values issues. Politicians like Reagan championed this new brand of 
conservatism and rejected the far-right organizations, like the Birch Society, that helped build 
grassroots conservative constitutencies. 

Robert W. Welch and the John Birch Society clearly did not represent mainstream 
political values, but Welch’s ideologies highlighted a strain of conservative dissatisfaction 
with Republican Party moderation during the mid-twentieth century. The rhetoric and 
activism of the Birch Society illustrated multiple linkages between the Radical Right and 
mainstream conservatism, even though the number of official society members was relatively 
small. The Birch Society highlighted the interconnected nature of the conservative movement 
by linking business conservatism, the Sunbelt’s right wing, and anti-communist radicalism. 
The Birch Society faded along with the effectiveness of anti-communist rhetoric, but 
Welch’s reliance on conspiracy theories revealed the continued efficacy of fear as a political 
tool.'?° Though few people openly supported Welch’s most extreme conspiracies, Welch and 
the Birch Society successfully used anti-communist conspiracy theories to create a grassroots 


movement that galvanized conservative constituencies across the country. 
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Chapter Two 


The Crusading Watchman: Billy James Hargis and the Christian Crusade 


“Your attendance, help and prayer are needed to fill each auditorium so that America 
may be spared a communist grave!” ! Displayed prominently on the announcement flyer for 
“Operation: Midnight Ride,” this exhortation underscored fundamentalist minister Billy 
James Hargis’s urgency to fight against the perceived dangers of communism. The 
“Operation: Midnight Ride” speaking tour—named after Paul Revere’s famous dash through 
New England on the eve of the American Revolution—featured Hargis and General Edwin 
A. Walker, two radical political firebrands of the mid-twentieth century. Hargis encouraged 
local activists to enlist regional anti-communist groups, such as the John Birch Society, to 
gather a crowd for each meeting, and he noted that “every local patriotic group and 
fundamentalist Bible-believing church should . . . promote this rally.” Most importantly, 
Hargis informed his constituency, “something dramatic needs to be done in America today to 
get people interested in the anti-communist and conservative movements again.”? That 
“something dramatic” ended up being a month-long series of far-right rallies in 1963 that 
emphasized the perceived dangers of communism. 

This chapter examines Billy James Hargis as a key figure within both far-right 
conservatism and Sunbelt fundamentalist evangelicalism. Utilizing a topical approach 


clarifies Hargis’s role because the rigid chronology of presidential elections and electoral 
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politics did not dominate his activism. Hargis advocated direct political action, like mass 
mailers or voter canvassing, only in rare instances; instead, he provided ideological 
arguments against liberalism through his ultraconservative ministry, the Christian Crusade. 
As a result, this chapter’s methodology focuses on topical elements of Hargis’s activism like 
the creation and structure of the Christian Crusade, Hargis’s ideological arguments against 
liberalism, and his infrequent examples of direct activism. Hargis deployed Christianity as 
his key weapon in the fight against communism and post-war liberalism, which he viewed as 
the same thing. During a small-town town revival Hargis exhorted, “I am a watchman on the 
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wall, by my choice and by the choice of God.”” This “watchman” mentality emboldened 
Hargis to agitate for ultraconservative social and political values because Hargis believed 
internal communist subversion was gradually poisoning the United States. 

Hargis and the Christian Crusade capitalized on anti-communist anxieties during the 
Cold War to fight against post-war liberalism, and Hargis played a critical role in bringing 
far-right political and religious values to Sunbelt constituencies.* An analysis of his early life 
illustrates how his rural upbringing in a Protestant fundamentalist family influenced his 
traditionalist leanings and anti-communist conspiracies. Growing up in the Great Depression 


imparted lessons of self-reliance and independence, but his educational career floundered and 


Hargis grew to distrust educators and federal influence in public education. Ordained as a 
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minister in 1943, Hargis joined the growing chorus of right-wing evangelicals concerned 
about the subversion of traditional social norms and the threat of global communism. In 1947 
Hargis formed the Christian Crusade to foment a far-right movement through mass media 
outreach and ideological activism. The Christian Crusade forged a web of connectivity that 
coordinated Hargis with other influential figures and groups along the right-wing fringe, like 
Robert W. Welch and the John Birch Society. 

This ultraconservative network increased Hargis’s presence within the Radical Right, 
and by the early 1960s the Christian Crusade played a prominent role in far-right activism. 
Hargis founded the Christian Crusade as a tax-exempt, education organization, and he 
focused on ideological arguments in order to maintain the Christian Crusade’s apolitical 
façade. The crusade did less political organizing in favor of producing and disseminating 
philosophical critiques through the group’s internal publishing house. An examination of 
Hargis’s ideologies underscores how the Oklahoma minister conflated communism with any 
organization or issue on the moderate-to-left side of the political spectrum, including welfare 
programs, civil rights, Cold War diplomacy with the Soviet Union, and global organizations 
like the United Nations. Hargis also took direct action to support his beliefs by flying Bibles 
into East Germany via long-range balloons, leading the charge against sexual education in 
public schools, and joining the smear campaign against the civil rights movement and the 
National Council of Churches. Hargis’s activism caught the eye of John F. Kennedy and his 
administration, and the IRS revoked the Christian Crusade’s tax exemption the organization’s 
involvement in direct political action. Hargis’s crusade limped into the 1970s until a sex 


scandal destroyed the crumbling remains of the Christian Crusade. 
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Hargis and the Christian Crusade exemplified the political and religious activism of 
Sunbelt ultraconservatives during the mid-twentieth century. Hargis networked with right- 
wing politicians like Congressman James B. Utt (R-CA) and other far-right organizations 
like the John Birch Society, illustrating that Hargis coordinated with the broad conservative 
movement during mid-twentieth century. Ultimately, Billy James Hargis and the Christian 
Crusade highlighted the rise of ultraconservative advocacy and the persistence of anti- 
communism and conspiracy theories, which provides an approach through which to view the 


wider Cold War political spectrum. 


Billy James Hargis’s early family life and hardscrabble upbringing created the 
climate for both his religious fundamentalism and ultraconservative political views. Born on 
August 3, 1925, in Texarkana, a town spanning the Texas-Arkansas border, Billy James was 
orphaned by his biological family and adopted by J. E. and Louise Fowler Hargis. The family 
was too poor to afford a radio, but young Billy James embraced the Hargis tradition of “daily 
Bible reading and [singing] weekly community Gospel songs.”° Thinking back on his youth, 
Hargis reminisced, “I can still see my father waiting up for me reading the Bible, sometimes 
reading aloud while Mother crocheted on the other side of the open gas stove.” Billy James 


Hargis received baptism by immersion at the age of nine, and he thanked his parents for 
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making him “Christ-conscious.”’ Despite his tender age, Hargis recalled, “I knew what I was 
doing. I really and truly accepted Christ as my Lord and Saviour [sic] at that time.”® 

Undoubtedly Hargis’s parents influenced his religious nature, but during his 
childhood he gained a respect for hard work and self-reliance. The economic hardships of the 
Great Depression required Hargis to contribute to his family’s well-being at a young age. J. 
E. Hargis worked as a truck driver during the Depression, but Billy James’s mother Louise 
could not work because she was wracked by “the crippling kind” of arthritis.” By age ten 
Hargis tended the family livestock, and at age twelve he took a job as a soda jerk to offset the 
costs of his education. In later years Hargis noted his childhood disinterest in school; he 
chalked it up to his “energetic” mind.!° Hargis graduated high school at age 16, but his 
family history of bootstrapping and poverty instilled a fierce independence and taught him to 
value experience over formal education. Years later Hargis proclaimed, “I make no pretense 
of having a great formal education. What little knowledge I have has come from private study 
and the college of hard knocks. Many common folks, like me, are familiar with this 
school.” !! 

After graduating high school Hargis eschewed formal education in favor of entering 
the ministerial ranks. He spent a couple of years at the unaccredited Ozark Bible College in 


Bentonville, Arkansas, but he failed to finish his degree when his money ran short. He 
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returned to Texarkana where he was ordained in 1943 by the pastors and elders of his 
childhood place of worship, Rose Christian Church. !? During his courses to become a 
minister Hargis claimed, “This was the first time in my life that I was interested in 
studying.” ' Hargis collected additional degrees over the course of his ministerial career. In 
the 1950s he wrote a thesis, titled “Communism, American Style,” and received a Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Theology from Burton Seminary in Colorado Springs, a school often 
characterized by mainstream educators and theologians as a “degree mill.” + He also received 
an honorary doctorate from the Defender Seminary in Puerto Rico, which was “founded by 
well-known pro-Nazi, anti-Semitic evangelist” Gerald B. Winrod.! The subject of Hargis’s 
thesis, an alleged vast communist conspiracy, and his ties to Winrod, a notable far-right 
conservative, foreshadowed the political tilt in Hargis’s ministry. '° 

Hargis’s rural, religious upbringing influenced his far-right, anti-communist political 
ideologies, and his rhetoric epitomized the radical conservatism that permeated the Sunbelt 
during the mid-twentieth century. Hargis conjured the imagery of the hellfire and brimstone 
preachers from the Great Awakening, and he employed his sermons as a counterpoint to the 


socio-political liberalism of the mid-twentieth century.'’ In one radio broadcast, Hargis 
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raged: “I’m very mad. I’m mad at what’s happening to my country. I am mad, ladies and 
gentlemen, because our nation today is bankrupt of political leadership.” '* Utilizing what 
Oklahomans called “bawl and jump” preaching, Hargis “[used] vigorous gestures and a 
shouting voice to the point of exhaustion and hoarseness.” !? Hargis cut an imposing figure— 
he stood over six feet tall—but his used-car-salesman appearance gave his ministry the 
appearance of both legitimacy and spectacle. Opponents of Hargis frequently mocked his 
“shaking jowls” and “porcine appearance.” Contemporary analyst Reese Cleghorn 
described Hargis’s style as authoritative and emphatic, and he considered Hargis “the most 
important of the evangelists on the radical right, and therefore one of the most influential 
voices in the South.”?! A turning point for Hargis occurred when he sought the council of an 
older pastor, A. B. Reynolds. During the meeting Hargis was “awakened to the curse of 


communism” as Reynolds told Hargis that he might be ““God’s man to fight this satanic evil 
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that has gotten into our churches!” This pivotal moment transformed Hargis from a rural 
evangelical pastor to a crusader “concerned about communism and religious apostacy.””* 
Evangelical fundamentalism and anti-communism formed the foundation for Hargis’s 
political ideologies—all other principles were filtered through this prism. Hargis considered 
liberalism, including religious liberalism an adjunct of communism, and he used anti- 
communism as a mechanism to stir up the conservative base and de-claw liberal reactions. 
Hargis, in line with men like Robert Welch, believed that a person not advocating hardline 
conservatism generally fell into one of these three categories: “Communists, their 
sympathizers, and uninformed dupes.”?”* Hargis’s binary worldview, where liberals and 
moderates were redefined as communists, reduced his willingness to entertain opposing 
points of view. Accordingly, any opposition to ultraconservatism was viewed as subversive. 
For example, when President John F. Kennedy admonished the far-right conspiracy theorists 
in a November 1961 speech, Hargis accused Kennedy of “doing exactly what communist 
conspirators have urged their followers to pressure him into doing.” ” Anti-communism went 


beyond a Cold War imperative for Hargis and instead constituted a stringent barometer for 


judging the U.S. political spectrum. 
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Hargis’s entire worldview was a black/white binary, usually seen through the lens of 
communism versus anti-communism or the Christian world pitted against secularism, 
atheism, and modernity. Hargis preached traditional fundamentalist tenets. In one pamphlet 
Hargis explained that his ministry “believes in life after death, in the virgin birth of Christ and 
in all of the teachings of the Scriptures.” Defiantly, Hargis continued, “We practice New 
Testament Christianity and make no apology for it.”*° When posed a question about the 
spiritual integrity of U.S. society, Hargis replied, “There are no two ways about this question. 
We are either pro-Christ or pro-Communist.””’ Hargis further demanded, “All the Liberals in 
Washington who profess to be Christians must give up their double-faced hypocrisy and take 
their stand either with Marx or with Jesus Christ. You can’t have your cake and eat it too.” 
Hargis also believed in the inerrancy of the Bible, and took a hard line against the ecumenical 
movement that thrived in the mid-twentieth century. Ecumenical organizations, like the 
National Council of Churches, promoted greater cooperation and shared beliefs between 
Christian sects while simultaneously advocating political liberal platforms like human rights 
and redistributive economics.” In contrast, historian Darren Dochuk wrote that “southern 


evangelicalism . . . moved from the margins of the southern Bible Belt to the mainstream” 
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during the Cold War era, allowing Hargis to tap into a constituency immersed in an 
uncompromising, right-wing zeitgeist.” 

Paranoia and arrogance were character traits that influenced Hargis’s behavior and 
platforms, especially his conspiratorial leanings. Julian Williams, the Educational Director of 
the Christian Crusade, recounted a story to the FBI that exemplified Hargis’s emotional state. 
Williams had fetched some reading material for Hargis, which Hargis read and then absent- 
mindedly placed in his desk. A short while later, Hargis demanded the same material again, 
insisting that the documents had been re-filed. Williams described the scene, remembering 
how Hargis “stormed about the filing room, tore through the cabinets, and tongue-lashed 
everyone within range.”°” Upon discovering the files within his own desk, Hargis insisted 
that someone had planted them there. Williams finished off the anecdote by noting, “He is 
incapable of admitting a mistake.”*! Hargis’s paranoia contributed to his belief that a grand 
communist conspiracy was subverting the United States. His fundamentalist evangelical 
beliefs sharpened these anxieties by casting the struggle against the communist conspiracy as 
a matter of life or death, both literally and spiritually. 

Hargis contended that the threat of communism necessitated the influence of religion 
in politics because, as he saw it, a decline in morality was one of the reasons why the United 
States was “losing” the Cold War. This mindset aligned Hargis and the Christian Crusade 
with right-wing civil liberties groups—like Protestants and Other Americans United—that 


believed “the First Amendment mandated the separation of church and state but not the 
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separation of religion and politics.” *” At the 1964 Christian Crusade convention Hargis 
embraced his religious radicalism, roaring, “God cannot bless a middle-of-the-road moderate. 
Christ taught us extremism—there is no middle ground.”? This mindset led Hargis to insist 
that preachers had a responsibility to delve into politics when necessary. “Ministers must be 
informed. God expects them to warn people on his behalf,” Hargis averred, “If we fail to do 
so, the blood of the innocent will be upon the hands of the watchman who failed to inform his 
people." In general terms, Hargis saw ministers as arbiters of both faith and politics. Hargis 
more explicitly argued that the ministers-cum-watchmen needed to warn their constituents 
about the communist conspiracy and its fellow-travelling liberals. This combination of 
fundamentalism and far-right conservatism laid the foundation for Hargis’s Christian 
Crusade ministry and his platform of communism versus anti-communism. 

Billy James Hargis believed that God’s will led him to create a ministry founded on 
the principles of fundamentalism and ultraconservatism, which he argued would “fight 
communism and religious apostasy and lead God’s people out of complacence and apathy.” *° 
Hargis founded Christian Echoes Ministry (CEM) in 1947 while serving his last pastorate in 
the First Christian Church of Sapulpa, Oklahoma. More popularly known as the Christian 


Crusade, Christian Echoes served as the umbrella corporation for Hargis’s activism—all 
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publications, radio broadcasts, and speaking tours were funded through CEM. Hargis 
asserted that the Christian Crusade was “a movement of the American homes... [and] not a 
political or denominational movement.”*’ However, Hargis’s religious fundamentalism 
inextricably meshed with his political conservatism. The goals of the Christian Crusade were 
three-fold: 1) protect the orthodox Christian ideals upon which Hargis believed the United 
States was founded, 2) “aggressively” oppose any group of person “whose actions or words 
endorse or aid the philosophies of Leftists, Socialists, or Communists,” and 3) “defend and 
perpetuate the true Gospel of Jesus Christ.”°* The overarching objective of the Crusade was 
to create a nationwide movement of Christian Crusade chapters that would advocate 
conservative socio-political platforms, fight against internal subversion, and promote 
evangelical Protestantism. 

In terms of grassroots organizing and publishing, Hargis’s Crusade proved successful, 
if only during the 1950s and 1960s. Hargis used multiple mediums to disseminate his far- 
right ideologies, notably through print and radio with the occasional television spot. The 
Crusade received its colloquial moniker from its monthly serial, The Christian Crusade, and 
Hargis also published a newsletter called the Weekly Crusader. Christian Crusade Publishing 
produced a plethora of handbills, pamphlets, and books written by varying far-right authors, 
but mostly by Hargis himself. Hargis claimed that the Christian Crusade had more than 
100,000 steady contributors with 110,000 subscriptions for the periodicals, which he boasted 


were actually viewed by half a million Americans.’ Contemporary listeners to Hargis’ s 
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radio broadcasts heard a “wailing, wheezing, impassioned presence on more than 500 radio 
stations and 250 television stations at his apex.” 4° 

Hargis excelled at fundraising—he ended his broadcasts and articles by urging people 
to pray for America and donate to the Christian Crusade. In one particularly infelicitous radio 
address Hargis urged listeners to “remember Christian Crusade in your will.”*' Hargis 
“understood the potential impact of direct address via mass media,” and historian Heather 
Hendershot defined him as a “skillful—if unscrupulous—fundraiser.”*” The vast majority of 
donations ranged from $1.00 to $10.00, but a few gave $100.00 and there was even the 
occasional $1,000.00 donation.** Hargis emphasized the importance of multiple small 
donations—a strategy in grassroots activism that mirrored the campaigns of other 
contemporary far-right organizations. ** Hendershot underscored that Hargis’s fundraising 
success occurred because he “learned to sell fear to his constituents by honing in on 


inflammatory political issues.”*° Many of Hargis’s publications and broadcasts had salacious, 


incendiary titles like Communist America... Must it Be?, Is the School House the Proper 
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Place to Teach Raw Sex?, and the pamphlet “The Death of Freedom of Speech in the 
U.S.A.“° Hargis utilized societal fears by painting a McCarthy-esque picture of communism 
on every street corner, prompting donations from thousands of concerned Crusaders. 
Historian Heather Hendershot described Hargis as a “prototelevangelist” who was 
both “on the bottom floor of religious-political broadcasting and was on the cutting edge 
when it came to fundraising.”*’ Despite Hargis’s originality and success as a grassroots 
fundraiser, he frequently bemoaned the Crusade’s financial distress. The organization was at 
risk financially in part because of Hargis’s quixotic spending. In the late 1950s the FBI 
constructed a profile on Hargis and the Christian Crusade, and the FBI tagged Hargis’s files 
under the classification of “Domestic Security.” 8 Interviews between FBI agents and Julian 


Williams, the Educational Director of the Christian Crusade, detailed Hargis’s lavish tastes.*” 
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Hargis received a base salary of $25,000, but Williams revealed that the Crusade also footed 
“all bills including a home, utilities, furniture, color television, clothing and cleaning bills, 
travelling expenses—everything—is paid with Crusade funds.”°° The FBI published an 
internal report estimating that the true yield of Hargis’s yearly salary was actually around 
$45,000.°! The Anti-Defamation League also observed Hargis’s profligate spending by 
detailing his luxurious converted Greyhound bus, which was “retrofitted to include living 
quarters, a drawing room, an office, baths, and a recording studio” at the cost of $50,000. >? 
Other detrimental financial ventures included the purchase of the Western Village Motel, 
which Hargis wanted to repurpose into a retirement home, that internal accounts revealed 
was money sink and further proof of Hargis’s mismanagement of funds.’ Even individual 
Christian Crusade organizers suspected Hargis was appropriating money for his own use. A 
woman, whose name was redacted from an FBI file, referred to Hargis as an “interstate 
swindler” when she learned that Hargis kept no accounting records for donations.” %* Hargis 
repeatedly misused Crusade funds for quixotic investments and his own personal gain. This 
unscrupulous behavior indicated Hargis’s willingness to use the Christian Crusade as a 


vehicle for personal wealth, further casting doubt upon the legitimacy of Hargis’s pursuits. 
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Hargis was able to afford this kind of largesse because the Christian Crusade was a 
million-dollar-a-year operation by 1962 through Hargis’s direct-mail and radio broadcast 
fundraising.” The Anti-Defamation League speculated that Hargis’s Crusade might have 
eclipsed Welch’s Birch Society in terms of grassroots financing.” Though the accounting 
records for the Crusade remain unavailable, the fact that the Crusade grew rapidly in the late 
1950s and early 1960s reiterated the power of inflammatory rhetoric and anti-communism. In 
1952 the Crusade brought in roughly $25,000, but that total mushroomed to $595,000 by 
1960.°’ Every penny donated came from individual Crusaders. The impact of these 
contributions, along with Hargis’s fear-mongering style, helped establish the Christian 
Crusade as a prominent organization within the burgeoning Radical Right movement on par 
with the infamous Birch Society. 

Hargis’s Christian Crusade bore a similar organizational structure to Robert W. 
Welch’s John Birch Society, complete with chapters, monthly meetings, bulletins, and a strict 
hierarchical nature.°® Analysts from the Anti-Defamation League, Arnold Forster and 
Benjamin R. Epstein, referred to the Crusade as a “fundamentalist adjunct to the John Birch 


Society . . . [that brought] the Birchite line to Hargis’ followers with a flavoring more 
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palatable to the true believers in the Bible belt.” Hargis took cues from Welch, forming the 
Crusade around his cult of personality and his authoritarian, impulsive demeanor. FBI 
documents revealed that Hargis “brooked no interference” as the Crusade’s leader, and board 
meetings were reduced to sycophantic events where Hargis quashed any discussion or 
disagreement.” Such authoritarian methods were not without virtues. Hargis reviewed all 
Crusade literature before distribution, partially as a way to ensure that publications 
maintained Hargis’s party line. Hargis desperately wanted to avoid unsavory issues, like anti- 
Semitism, that had the potential to damage the Crusade. The previous generation of far-right 
Christian ministers, notably Gerald L. K. Smith, were roundly criticized for their virulent 
anti-Semitism and dismissed as paranoid radicals.°' Hargis sought to avoid the same fate, so 
he vetted all pre-production publications to prevent any fractures in the Crusade’s Hargis- 
driven ideology.” 

Hargis dominated the Christian Crusade’s publications, but the organization had other 
similarities with the John Birch Society, including overlapping ideologies, strategies, 
leadership, and constituencies. Seven members of the Birch Society’s National Council, 
including U.S. Representative John Rousselot (R-CA) and right-wing broadcaster Clarence 


Manion, also served on the Christian Crusade’s National Advisory Committee.™ 
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Additionally, Hargis worked for the Birch Society’s “Impeach Earl Warren” campaign, and 
served as a member of the Birch Society advisory board.™ The political beliefs of the Birch 
Society and the Christian Crusade were virtually inseparable. Contemporaries in the Anti- 
Defamation League considered Hargis and Welch ideologically analogous because “neither 
of them [made] a real distinction between liberals and Communists.” The threads 
connecting the Christian Crusade and the Birch Society signified Hargis’s prominent position 
within the anti-communist movement of the 1950s and 1960s. The fact that Hargis structured 
the Crusade in a manner similar to Welch’s Birch Society indicated Hargis’s desire to foment 
a coordinated conservative movement rather than waging a solo campaign against liberalism. 

The connections between the Christian Crusade and the Birch Society underscored 
the growth of the Radical Right during the 1950s, but Hargis’s ties to right-wing extremism 
go back to the epicenter of the Second Red Scare through his relationship with Senator 
Joseph McCarthy (R-WI). In 1951 Hargis penned McCarthy’s speech that attacked Methodist 
Bishop Garfield Bromley Oxnam.® Historian Ellen Schrecker observed that anti-communist 
activists, like McCarthy and Hargis, frequently attacked Oxnam for his ecumenical ministry 
in Washington, D.C.°’ Hargis was also present in McCarthy’s home the day the senator 


passed away, underscoring his close ties to the senator. Hargis had blind faith in the actions 
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of the senator and fully supported McCarthy’s anti-communist campaign. Even as late as 
1968 Hargis defended McCarthy, arguing that “every single person exposed by Sen. 
McCarthy as a communist and subversive was guilty according to the evidence.” Hargis 
supported McCarthy’s work long after the Senate censured the McCarthy; he depended on 
anti-communism to justify the Christian Crusade. Indeed, Hargis considered himself a 
“watchman” against communism and socio-political subversion, continuing McCarthy’s 
legacy of ideological repression. McCarthy’s ability to turn “dissent into disloyalty” and 
contention that “the repressive measures taken against alleged Communists [were] necessary 
for the survival of the United States” undoubtedly reinforced Hargis’s perception of 
communist infiltration within United States.” 

The linkage between Welch’s Birch Society and Senator McCarthy emboldened 
Hargis to coordinate a national right-wing movement, and Hargis tapped General Edwin 
Walker to help him lead the charge. Walker became a far-right celebrity for creating the 
“Pro-Blue” program, in which he used his military post to distribute Bircher propaganda that 
instructed soldiers to question the integrity of politicians under the guise of fighting 
communism. ™ Historian Jonathan Schoenwald argued that Walker’s platforms “helped some 
conservatives band together and reinvigorated the ongoing process of defining 


conservatives.” ’! For Walker, the election of President John F. Kennedy, a United Nations- 
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supporting Catholic liberal, was “evidence that the U.S. government had succumbed to 
communism.” 7”? Walker believed in a myriad of conspiracy theories, and he was tired of 
“phony conservatives” that were too timid to oppose obvious leftism like the United 
Nations.” The “Operation: Midnight Ride!” speaking tours with Hargis had a one-two punch 
of anti-communism: Walker harped against the dangers of international communism and 
Hargis wove cautionary tales of domestic subversion.” If the Birch Society was arguably the 
most famous organization in the Crusade’s network, Walker was undoubtedly the most well- 
known far-right activist within Hargis’s inner circle. Hargis’s involvement with these groups 
and individuals placed him within the inner circle of the radical right of the 1950s and 1960s, 
but his main goal was creating a conservative national ministry based on anti-communist, 
anti-liberal views. 

The Christian Crusade held annual conventions, created a network of anti-Communist 
leadership schools, and even tried to build a nationwide youth movement called the 
Torchbearers to galvanize its national ministry. The Crusade conventions and the Anti- 
Communist Leadership School, in reality a week-long lecture series, operated in the same 
manner: people paid to come listen to a coterie of right-wing luminaries like Arkansas 
governor Orval Faubus, General Edwin Walker, U.S. Representative John R. Rarick (D-LA), 
Georgia governor Lester Maddox, and Alabama governor and presidential hopeful George 


Wallace. The conventions and leadership schools published sets of resolutions that served as 
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marching orders for the Christian Crusade constituents. Such resolutions included 
reaffirming the United States as a Christian Nation, supporting HUAC’s exposure of the vast 
internal communist conspiracy, and repealing the FCC’s Fairness Doctrine.” Hargis 
contested the Fairness Doctrine repealed because he believed, wrongly, that it targeted and 
censored conservative radio hosts. Historian Heather Hendershot noted that the FCC “did not 
go out of its way to hunt down right-wing (or left-wing) speech,” and that the Fairness 
Doctrine simply required radio stations to “provide multiple points of view” when covering 
controversial subjects. ’° Nevertheless, Hargis theorized, “Determined efforts are being made 
by powerful government forces to harass radio stations into dropping anti-communist and 
conservative programs.”’’ This mistrust of the FCC and the Fairness Doctrine stemmed from 
Hargis’s binary world view in which communism encompassed everything other than strict 
conservatism, and it illustrated Hargis’s inability, or willful ignorance, to separate policy fact 
from fiction. 

The vast majority of Hargis’s activism through the Christian Crusade consisted of 
ideological attacks portraying liberalism as a decoy for communist infiltration. Hargis 
utilized anti-communist anxieties and employed conspiracy theories to criticize liberalism as 
an adjunct of communism. In Hargis’s view, the Soviets were not only trying to infiltrate and 


rule the United States, but he believed the communists were actually winning the Cold War 
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through internal subversion. Hargis warned that “while we prepare for a war to be fought on 
other shores in the distant future, the Communists are winning the war on American shores in 
1959.”’® Hargis cited J. Edgar Hoover’s statistic—that 500,000 communist sympathizers 
existed in the U.S.—as evidence that that a communist victory was imminent.” Historian 
Margaret A. Blanchard observed that a 1930s congressional committee, led by notable anti- 
communist conspiracist Representative Hamilton Fish III (R-NY), stated that 500,000 to 
600,000 communists and communist sympathizers existed in the country, but Fish’s numbers 
were questionable since the Fish Committee failed to disclose the source of its statistics. 8° 
The amount of dues paying members in the Communist Party U.S.A. surged to 82,000 during 
the economic turmoil of the Great Depression, but by 1958 CPUSA membership had 
dwindled to a mere 3,000, which cast further doubt on Hoover and Fish’s statistics.*! The 
numbers were irrelevant to Hargis because he defined liberals as pawns within the 
communist conspiracy. 

Hargis’s religious fundamentalism influenced his belief that the United States was 
losing the Cold War to communist subversion, which became a critical component of his 
ideological attacks on liberalism. Hargis considered a person “informed about Communism 


[based on] whether or not he, or she, shows a realization that we are losing this all important 
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struggle.”®* Additionally, because communist countries were ostensibly atheistic, Hargis’s 
ideologies also targeted his fundamentalist constituencies’ fear of godless communist 
infiltrators. Hargis never missed an opportunity to refer to the communist conspiracy as 
“satanic.” 3 He painted an image of a Christian America beset by communist, atheist 
invaders using charged religious language in an effort to rally people around the banner of 
the Christian Crusade and the “watchman” at its helm. This fusion of anti-communism and 
Protestant fundamentalism tapped into the political disillusion felt by many conservatives, 
which provided Hargis a ready-made base for his attacks against the liberal consensus. 
Equating liberalism and communism allowed Hargis to use both anti-communism and 
Protestant fundamentalism as weapons to fight against the perceived liberal hegemony in 
America. Simply put, Hargis’s crusade was both religious and political. In 1967 Hargis 
wrote, “Liberalism is a satanic, double-standard hypocrisy . . . [and] the only people worth 
knowing in this life whom I’ve met are the solid Bible-believing Christians who love the lord 
and their country.”** Hargis traced liberalism back to Franklin Roosevelt and the New 
Deal.®° He attacked the liberal programs erected by FDR and chastised Roosevelt’s decision 


to diplomatically recognize and ally with the Soviet Union during World War II.°° One can 
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imagine that Hargis considered this to be a literal deal with the devil. Hargis also blamed 
FDR for creating the United Nations, which he believed communists dominated.*’ FDR’s 
willingness to work with the Soviets during the war proved to Hargis that liberals were dupes 
within the grand communist conspiracy, and he thought liberal policies inevitably helped 
communists and eroded the Protestant fabric of the U.S.*° 

The Christian Crusade published critiques of liberalism from authors other than 
Hargis, some of which made Hargis seem like a fairly even-keeled person by comparison. 
James B. Utt, a Republican U.S. Representative from California, compared welfare and 
government expansion to child molestation: “The child molester always entices a child with 
candy or some other gift before he performs his evil deed. Likewise, governments promise 
something for nothing in order to extend their control and dominion over the people whom 
they are supposed to govern by the consent of the governed.”*” Utt also alleged that “liberties 
are contracted with each extension of dominion and control,” and he ended the diatribe by 
apocalyptically stating, “This is the short road to slavery.””? Since Hargis tightly controlled 


the Christian Crusade’s publications it stands to reason that Hargis agreed with 
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Representative Utt. Not only did Utt use reprehensible analogies for arguing against liberal 
values, but such commentary coming from an elected congressman illustrated that Hargis 
was not a lone crusader—political players agreed with his twisted definition of liberal values. 
Hargis’s distrust of liberalism stemmed from his belief about the fallibility and 
untrustworthiness of the central government, which undergirded his advocacy for states’ 
rights. He viewed politics through a lens of fundamentalist moralism. Hargis admitted that no 
government is perfect, but he thought that “the evil perpetuated by an all-powerful federal 
government will outweigh by far the accumulated evils of the governments of the individual 
states.”’! Referring to liberal politicians and the expansive federal government as “usurpers,” 
Hargis argued that the Southern states were under attack.” Hargis considered Lyndon 
Johnson’s Great Society a failed program and further evidence of government evils because 
crime had rendered Washington D.C. a “disgrace” rather than a “model for the nation.””? His 
pamphlet on Johnson’s Great Society barely discussed the nuts and bolts of the program, but 
instead Hargis used the uptick in crime rates in the nation’s capital as evidence that the Great 


Society was a failure. The increased crime rate in Washington, D.C. proved to Hargis that the 
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federal government could not handle “law and order” issues as well as the states.” Statistics 
illustrated that crime in Washington, D.C., remained relatively stable until 1967, the same 
year Hargis’s pamphlet was published, when the violent crime rate rose significantly. 
Hargis’s argument failed to account for other potential factors like poverty rates or 
unemployment figures, plus he ignored that the rest of the nation experienced a similar rise in 
violent crimes.” Regardless, Hargis believed that liberalism eroded the fabric of traditional 
society and permitted an unconstitutional federal encroachment upon the states. 

Hargis and the Christian Crusade targeted liberalism and government expansion in 
general, but Hargis’s ideological denunciations also honed in on more specific issues like 
economic liberalism. Referring to liberals in the federal government as “bottomless pits,” 
Hargis argued that “Americans have forgotten that basic budget responsibility applies to the 
government as well as to a family or individual.” Hargis contended that individual 
responsibility constituted a key cog in the American economy, and that citizens eventually 
learned from foolish spending whereas a politician’s profligacy went unchallenged and 
unabated.” He viewed welfare programs with similar suspicion and chastised politicians for 


using welfare spending as an avenue for accruing votes.’ Hargis’s economic conservatism 
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rejected government involvement in favor of “family values” and charity, both of which 
eventually became cornerstones of conservative values.” 

Hargis considered economic conservatism a necessary medium to fight against 
communists because, he argued, they sought to infiltrate and destroy free market capitalism. 
Similar to other economic conservatives like Leonard Read, Hargis yearned for “mass 
economic education” that would empower the “leaders of free enterprise . . . [to] get into 
action on behalf of our nation.” !°° Hargis contended that economic liberalism, especially 
regulatory policies, helped the communists because it inhibited the effectiveness of the free 
market. Taking this into consideration, Hargis deduced “that the more government takes from 
those who provide the funds for industries . . . the less there is of expansion of industries 
which provides more jobs.” !°! Hargis coupled this with a mistrust of corporate taxation 
because he thought companies simply passed the cost of taxes onto the consumer. !” Hargis’s 
anti-corporate taxation, pro-business platform recalled the Old Guard conservatism of the 
Republican Party, which historian Kari Frederickson noted favored a “return to a high tariff 


and cheap government.”'°? This ideology also fit in nicely with Hargis’s notion that liberals 
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were dupes in the grand scheme of international communism. After all, Hargis saw liberalism 
and economic regulations as mutually inclusive, so logic led Hargis to construe liberalism as 
an ally of the Marxist conspiracy. 

Another element of Hargis’s ideological activism was his critique of liberal foreign 
policies like global aid programs and membership in the United Nations. Hargis frequently 
stumped against foreign relief on his radio show, especially regarding aid for neutral 
countries like Ghana and Yugoslavia. Hargis maintained that global assistance programs 
operated “through some strange and unexplained reasoning,” and he chastised Americans for 
allowing their taxpayer dollars to be spent on “communistic” foreign aid. !% “Tt is your 
money that is being shamefully given to your nation’s enemies through the thinly-disguised 
technique of classing these enemies as being ‘neutralist,’” Hargis scolded.'°° This anti-aid 
platform aligned with Hargis’s belief in low taxation and responsible government spending, 
yet it also revealed Hargis’s hypocrisy because he often berated the government for not doing 
enough to abate the spread of communism. Hargis’s criticisms of foreign aid illustrated a 
major difference between liberal and conservative foreign policies. Historian Terrence Lyons 
observed, “Liberal policymakers in Washington perceived encouraging economic and 
political development as an important means to prevent radicalism and opportunities for 


Soviet or Chinese involvement.”!”° Hargis, on the other hand, viewed economic diplomacy 
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as aiding the “allies of international communism . . . [and] helping to bring about a final 
communist victory over America.” !°” 

Winning the Cold War, Hargis believed, necessitated a rejection of foreign aid in 
favor of a hyper-aggressive policy of interventionism undergirded by vehement anti- 
communism. Hargis contended that communism had been allowed to expand by 700 million 
people under the doctrine of containment, and argued that military aggression was a more 
suitable policy to stem communist growth.!°% This conspiratorial outlook focused on neutral 
countries and decolonization efforts where political uprisings were almost certain. For 
example, when the Congo suffered a series of assassinations and coups that crippled the 
country and gaining independence in the early 1960s. As the situation deteriorated, Hargis 
advocated for the overthrow of Patrice Lumumba, the first democratically elected Prime 
Minister of the Congo, and Hargis supported replacing Lumumba with Joseph-Desiré 
Mobutu because of Mobutu’s strong anti-communist platforms. '°’ Similarly, in November 
1961 Hargis urged the American government to “free Cuba of [its] communist dictatorship,” 
presumably by means of military action.'!° Both of these platforms were incredibly short- 
sighted. Hargis disregarded the complex legacies of colonialism in both the Congo and Cuba, 


and he glossed over the failure of the Bay of Pigs that took place just months earlier in 
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Cuba."'! Hargis’s foreign policy platforms simply extrapolated his binary perception of U.S. 
politics to the global theater. Just as Hargis defined liberals as stooges in the great communist 
conspiracy, his foreign policies cast neutral countries as willing agents or unwilling dupes 
that helped the spread of global communism. 

The belief that the rest of the world was infiltrated by communists underscored 
Hargis’s opposition to U.S. involvement in the United Nations. Like much of the far-right, 
Hargis saw the U.N. as dominated by anti-American forces that advanced communist causes 
and platforms. !! Hargis viewed the United Nations as an atheistic organization, prompting 
him to proclaim, “We slapped Christ in the face at the setting up of the United Nations... 
just as surely as the Jews slapped Him on the night of His betrayal 2,000 years ago.” 1! The 
lack of Protestant fundamentalism in the United Nations provoked Hargis, and Hargis 
especially resented the idea that a foreign organization could theoretically influence U.S. 
judicial and policy decisions. !!4 In response, Hargis supported the Connally Reservation, a 
legislative amendment named after Texas Senator Tom Connally that limited the World 


Court’s authority over matters of domestic jurisprudence. !! Put simply, the Connally 
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Amendment to the Morse Reservation allowed the United States to determine which legal 
disputes would go before the World Court and which ones remained in the United States.''® 
Hargis insisted that the Connally Amendment protected the country because, as he wrote, the 
World Court was “composed overwhelmingly of foreigners including a goodly proportion of 
anti-American communists and socialists.” 1!’ 

The majority of Hargis’s activism constituted ideological critiques through Christian 
Crusade publications and radio broadcasts, but, at times, Hargis involved himself in direct 
actions to fight communism at home and abroad. The Balloon Project of the 1950s, 
spearheaded by Hargis and fundamentalist minister and right-wing radio host Carl McIntire, 
provided the best example of Hargis’s willingness to take on international communism 
directly. !!8 The project sought to deliver Bibles across the Iron Curtain by using long-range 
balloons, and Carl McIntire appointed Hargis as the international chairman of the project.!! 
The members of Bibles by Balloons first met in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1952, and from there 
Hargis created the blueprint for attacking communism through evangelicalism. Hargis urged 
his Christian Crusade constituency to donate $2.00 per balloon to jump start the program, and 


he then traveled to West Germany to help launch the balloons personally.'*? Roughly 50,000 


balloons were dispatched from West Germany in 1953 and the crusade publications 
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sensationalized the effort by claiming that balloons were being shot down at the Iron Curtain; 
however, Hargis quickly noted that the “majority made it across to Leningrad, the Black Sea, 
and elsewhere.” !?! Hargis proclaimed the project a success, “Reports from refugees slipping 
into West Germany say a wave of religious feeling is now sweeping Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and the western fringes of Russia itself!” !?? 

The growth of Bibles by Balloons increased Hargis’s outreach in the United States 
and illustrated how Hargis’s activism reflected the combination of evangelical 
fundamentalism and ultraconservative values. The balloon project continued for another 
three years, and the number of balloons sent over the Iron Curtain increased each year. Each 
balloon had a maximum range of 4,000 miles, and over 100,000 were sent in 1954. By 1955, 
250,000 balloons passed over the Iron Curtain. The Bibles floating into Soviet territory were 
printed in Czech, Slovak, Polish, Russian, and German to ensure that the recipients could 
read God’s good word. While it is difficult to ascertain the effectiveness of the Bibles by 
Balloons campaign, it was undoubtedly the event that brought Hargis and the Christian 
Crusade into American homes. Multiple major newspapers, like the New York Times and 
Washington Post, covered the Balloon Project.'?? Not only did Bibles by Balloons increase 
the national presence of Hargis’s Crusade, it epitomized Hargis’s foreign policy platforms. 


Hargis advocated direct confrontation in foreign policy, which he achieved by floating Bibles 
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to those he saw as suffering under the yoke of international communism. Bibles by Balloons 
additionally underscored Hargis’s belief that conservative action, in this case by bombarding 
the Soviet Union with evangelical literature, was the key to peeling back the communist 
advance. 

While the Bibles by Balloons project illustrate Hargis’s foreign policy activism, the 
controversies over sex education and the teaching of evolution animated Hargis’s fight with 
the public education system. Hargis used red-baiting rhetoric to charge that the education 
system, from grade school through college, was poisoned by liberalism and federal intrusion. 
As with economic liberalism, Hargis traced the problems in education back to Franklin 
Roosevelt’s administration, specifically citing the diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union 
during World War II.'*4 Hargis reasoned that the wartime alliance “opened the doors of our 
nation to a flood tide of subversive elements that has played havoc with America in general 
and Christian education in particular.”'”° Hargis advocated reactionary education policies by 
opposing centralized control of education and programs that developed “international 
understanding,” and he maintained that states should control education rather than the federal 
government. These principles put Hargis at odds with the general zeitgeist of education 
reform that was a staple of liberal platforms, notably Johnson’s Great Society and the War on 


Poverty. '° 
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The idea of federally funded public schools inflamed Hargis’s distrust of the federal 
government. Hargis alluded to “dictators” controlling education and warned that federal aid 
for public schools implied “more and more brainwashing of your children.” !?’ One example 
of supposed liberal indoctrination was the teaching of evolution in public schools. 
Controversies concerning education and evolution crystallized during the Scopes Trial in the 
1920s, and by the 1960s “creationists,” those who believed the universe was divinely 
inspired, argued that evolution and creationism should be taught side-by-side. 8 Patently 
against the teaching of evolution, Hargis implored, “Certainly, schools which teach the false 
evolutionary theory of creation should also teach the Biblical account.” "° Hargis’s 
implication, that pro-evolution teachers sought to indoctrinate students, aligned with a 
common concern of many parents; however, scholar Jerry Bergman pointed out that fears of 
biased teaching existed across the entire ideological spectrum. '°° 

One way creationists, including Hargis, contested the teaching of evolution was by 
misrepresenting the meaning of the term “theory.” Scientists use the term to describe a 


speculative, expendable model based on empirical observation and logical deduction. !! In 
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short, as biologist Theodosius Dobzhansky articulated, scientists accept theories as an 
“accurate representation of reality.” 13? Biologist Malcolm Jay Kottler averred that 
creationists, on the other hand, “capitalized on scientific disputes among biologists by 
pretending that serious students of the subjects are themselves in doubt about evolution. '*? 
Hargis typified this argumentation by asserting that evolutionary theory should “be taught 
strictly as an unproven theory and not as a fact.”!*4 In the fight against the teaching of 
evolution, Hargis again intertwined religion and politics. He equated federal funding to 
brainwashing because national standards supported the teaching of evolution, which Hargis 
took as a slight against Christian doctrine. However, the line of demarcation between 
evolutionists and creationists trumpeted by Hargis is actually more of an ideological gradient 
as opposed to a strict binary, which illustrated that the simplified debate often depicted in the 
public realm represented a false reality. 15 Hargis’s religiously-infused states’ rights 
arguments mirrored later anti-evolution rhetoric, suggesting that Hargis was, at the very least, 
on the early front lines of conservative actions against evolution in the classroom during the 
Cold War. 

Hargis also took issue with “academic freedom” and the perceived leftist tilt of 


American universities, especially in conjunction with the raging counter-culture and anti-war 
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movements of the 1960s. Hargis tied all discontent inside universities to the communist 
conspiracy, with or without proof. In one televised address, Hargis asserted that all protests 
against HUAC on college campuses were linked to communist agents or leftist professors 
stirring up trouble.'*° Tellingly, Hargis mentioned no names and provided no proof to 
support his accusations. Rather than reinforce his conjecture, Hargis shot broadsides: 
“College professors poison the minds of our college students under a covering cloak called 
‘academic freedom.” 137 His undying devotion to the ideals of HUAC and McCarthy 
prevented him from acknowledging the validity of any campus protest. !?8 He was perfectly 
content to denounce all the protesters and professors as subversives. Hargis also believed, 
however, that the U.S. education system was not beyond saving if schools began adhering to 
the principles of strict anti-communism. In a televised Crusade address, Hargis suggested a 
two-fold method for attacking communism in the schools: 1) Take your children out of leftist 
schools and enroll them in, what Hargis called, a “pro-American school,” and 2) demand 
legislation that would investigate communism at the high school and college level and 
remove instructors with suspected leftist leanings. '°? Historian Ellen Schrecker argued that 


such rhetoric portrayed individuals and institutions that “offered a left-wing alternative to 
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mainstream politics and culture . . . [as] members of an illegal conspiracy that somehow 
threatened America’s very existence.” 14? Hargis used the Crusade’s communication mediums 
to advocate reactionary, censorial education policies, and he urged conservatives to actively 
fight for the removal of teachers that strayed, even if only a little, from Hargis’s stringent 
ideological parameters. 

Perhaps the best example of Hargis’s direct action against public education was his 
protracted battle over sex education in public schools. Sex education in the U.S. public 
school system started at the turn of the twentieth century, but it existed in a disconnected 
manner at the local level until the advent of formalized “sex ed” classes in the 1940s and 
1950s.'4! The creation of formal sexual education classes, according to historian Susan K. 
Freeman, led to greater parental scrutiny that was often “mobilized by anticommunist 
organizations and the early beginnings of an organized religious right.” '*” To conservatives 
like Hargis, the sexual revolution of the 1960s, and the fruit it bore, upended his idea of 
normal family life and social decorum, and he viewed the increased push for sex education in 
public schools as a menace to society. 

Hargis and the Christian Crusade were at the forefront of the religious response to 
“sex ed” programs by launching an all-out attack on the idea of public school teachers 
supplanting parents as the gatekeepers of sex education. In a radio broadcast on Tuesday, 
September 24, 1968, Hargis averred, “Teachers or public school cannot interpret sex 


according to religious convictions . . . The teaching of sex belongs in the church and in the 
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home.” '*? Sociologist Kristin Luker pointed out that this form of moralizing was “shorthand 
for the norms that once ruled American sexual behavior—that the only moral sex was 
between a man and a woman within holy wedlock.” '** Hargis considered copulation to be a 
religious, rather than secular, topic. As Christian Crusade author and stalwart David Noble 
articulated, “We do not believe sex can be divorced from love and morality.” !*° 

Hargis adopted the Supreme Court decision to ban school prayer in 1962 as an avnue 
to contest sex education in public schools because, as Hargis viewed it, sex was a religious, 
rather than secular, topic. the Supreme Court rendered the Engel v. Vitale decision in 1962, 
which “determined that the long-standing practice of school prayer violated the First 
Amendment’s establishment clause.” “© The First Amendment guaranteed the freedom of 
religion, but it also prohibited the government from establishing a state religion. Historian 
Bruce J. Dierenfield noted that the issue of school prayer was contested ground, especially 
because Protestant Christian culture dominated “major institutions from government to 
education to culture.” '*” Hargis wielded the Supreme Court’s decision as a weapon to fight 
against sex education while reinforcing traditional (ie. Protestant Christian) social norms 
within the United States. In one radio address Hargis recalled, “The Supreme Court said a 


few years back that they wouldn’t allow prayer and Bible reading in public schools even on a 
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voluntary basis because teachers were not qualified to teach religion.” 148 Hargis took that 
premise and rationalized, “Well, if teachers in the public schools are not qualified to teach 
religion, they are certainly not qualified to teach sex.” Sex and religion were inseparable to 
Hargis, and he perverted the Supreme Court’s decisions to support his own belief that sex 
education was the domain of parents and ministers. 

Despite Hargis’s cynical interpretation of the Supreme Court’s ruling on religion in 
school, he believed the real provocateurs behind the push for sex education were communist 
activists. In the same 1968 radio address Hargis contended that sex education in public 
schools was “part of a giant communist conspiracy to demoralize the youth, repudiate New 
Testament morality in the land, and drive a cleavage between students and parents.” 14° 
Hargis painted images of the innocent “little red school house” in order to demonize sex 
education as perverted and unsuitable for children, something in which only communists 
would allow their children to participate. Additionally, Hargis’s salaciously-titled book, Js 
the School House the Proper Place to Teach Raw Sex?, soared to 250,000 sales as the debate 
over sex education raged. !°° The battle against sex education encompassed all of Hargis’s 
philosophies: religious moralism, political conservatism, and anti-communist conspiracism. 

Significantly, Hargis did not fight alone—the Birch Society and other conservative 
groups helped—and his efforts ultimately played a key role in the smear campaign against 
the Sexuality Information and Education Council of the United States (SIECUS) curriculum. 


Historian Heather Hendershot noted that ultraconservatives like Hargis lambasted the 
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curriculum creators as communists and spread false rumors “that liberal sex educators had 
actually demonstrated the sex act in the classroom.” !°! This fear mongering galvanized a 
socially conservative constituency that felt sex should remain the inside the home. '°* 
Hargis’s view of sex education mirrored his economic conservatism: he believed in a local, 
family-oriented structure for U.S. society rather than one dictated by federal guidance and 
regulations. According to Hargis, it was better to keep many facets of society, like sex 
education and fiscal responsibility, inside the walls of the church and the family unit and out 
of the hands of the government. This position placed Hargis and the Crusade within the 
vanguard of religious conservatives that wanted to erase the legacies of the 1960s Sexual 
Revolution, a battle which continues into the modern era.!** 

While Hargis viewed the battle over sex education through a lens of fundamentalist 
moralism, his activism against the civil rights movement displayed his conspiracism, 
emphasis on states’ rights, and racist underpinnings. Hargis saw the civil rights movement as 
a communist-inspired plot to take over the United States, but Hargis’s racial ideologies were 
also driven by a discriminatory undertone. In a 1961 newspaper column, Hargis declared, 
“(The communists] are not interested in the Southern Negro, but only in stirring up a more 
favorable situation for advancement of the communist plot to enslave the South and our entire 


nation." !°4 Akin to the “liberal dupes,” Hargis viewed civil rights activists as cogs, either 
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willing or unwilling, in the grand scheme of communist infiltration. This thinking led Hargis 
to support the John Birch Society’s campaign against the Supreme Court, illustrated by the 
“Impeach Earl Warren” bumper stickers that permeated the 1961 Christian Crusade 
convention in Tulsa, Oklahoma. '*° In another newspaper column Hargis condemned a 
purported “Red plan for bringing the South to its knees calls for the election of Negro 
officials to office through means of an NAACP controlled Negro bloc vote.” !56 

However, Hargis misread both the success of the communists within the black 
community and African Americans’ interest in joining the Communist Party. In 1951 
historian Wilson Record argued that African Americans used communism when it suited 
them as an avenue for equality, notably during the Great Depression of the 1930s.'°’ Modern 
historian Robin D. G. Kelley complicated Record’s observation, noting “The [Communist] 
Party and its various auxiliaries served as vehicles for black working-class opposition on a 
variety of different levels ranging from antiracist activities to intraracial class conflict.” 18 
Kelley argued that the southern black communists influenced later civil rights campaigns like 


the “Double V” and the Southern Negro Youth Congress.'°? The paradox Kelley and Record 


confronted is that communism, at times, existed as a vehicle for achieving democratic goals 
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for blacks. Despite the cooperation between black activists and communists, most African 
Americans did not join the communist party. !® Nevertheless, Hargis viewed any friendly 
contact between the communists, and he argued that the civil rights movement of the 1950s 
and 1960s was rife with Marxist infiltrators. 

Moderate groups and individuals, like the NAACP and Martin Luther King, Jr., also 
came under fire from Hargis for supposed communist leanings. In 1956 Hargis criticized the 
NAACP as a “Communist outfit headed by renegade whites,” while also referring to MLK as 


a “Pied Piper to lead the American Negro into the camp of communism.” '®! Former Arkansas 


Supreme Court Associate Justice Jim Johnson sounded off against “the NAACP’s campaign 
of hate, distrust, and division” in a Christian Crusade publication, arguing that the policies 

advocated by the NAACP “set back harmonious race relations in the South a generation.” ' 
Modern historians like Carol Anderson illustrated that interpretations like the one promoted 


by Hargis and the Christian Crusade were misguided because the NAACP constituted a 


moderate, hedging on conservative, organization by the time of the modern civil rights 
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movement.'® Additionally, Johnson’s assertion of historical “harmonious race relations” 
seemed absurd amid a decade rife with racial conflagrations. 164 

Throughout the 1960s racial violence broke out in major cities across America as 
tensions mounted about civil rights, and in response Hargis started stumping for “law & 
order” politics, an ideology that combined anxiety over social issues with concern regarding 
the uptick in crime during the 1960s.'® Hargis also relied on heavy doses of conspiracy 
theory to cast doubt on the integrity of the civil rights activists. During an interview with 
retired General Edwin Walker on his radio show Hargis mentioned, “I think these riots are 
part of a design.” Walker, a committed conspiracy theorist himself, responded, “They 
couldn’t possibly be spontaneous at all. They are too large . . . [they] have to be planned.” !66 
As Hargis and Walker meandered through this interview they made it clear who they 
believed was responsible for the riots: “the communists, the trained revolutionaries.” 167 
Pushing this conspiratorial narrative further, Hargis argued that President Johnson had 


previously convened with civil rights leaders like Martin Luther King, Jr., to stop riots 


between the Republican National Convention and the 1964 presidential election. In the 
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interview with Walker Hargis pondered, “Now, if these things were spontaneous were there 
no Watts, Clevelands and Detroits between that conference at the White House and the 
November elections?” Hargis failed to remember that the infamous Harlem Riots erupted just 
after Goldwater’s nomination at the GOP Convention. !68 This illustrated that, at times, 
Hargis willingly revised history to confirm his own preconceived world view. Additionally, 
the interview with Walker reinforced that Hargis thought communism was the tail that 
wagged dog of liberalism and the civil rights movement. 

Politicians joined the Christian Crusade’s red-baiting fight against the civil rights 
movement, which brought Hargis’s antipathy toward civil rights in-line with Republican 
right-wingers. Congressman James B. Utt produced a diatribe in a Christian Crusade 
publication: “The administration's effort, to promote civil rights by riot, strife, and revolution, 
is doing much to implement the communist manifesto of 1848.”!® Similarly, during a 1968 
radio broadcast Hargis declared, “The lawless elements and anarchists are encouraged by the 
leftwing revolutionary forces in our country, and are aided and inspired additionally by the 
television networks and their constant emphasis on violence.” "° Hargis and other right- 
wingers employed the language of “law and order” politics to truncate civil rights, and its 
liberal supporters, by criminalizing protest movements. Historian Michael W. Flamm noted, 
“At a popular level, ‘law and order’ resonated both as a social ideal and political slogan 


because it combined an understandable concern over the rising number of traditional crimes . 
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.. with implicit and explicit unease about civil rights, civil liberties, urban riots, antiwar 
protests, moral values, an drug use.”!’! The rhetoric used by the Christian Crusade mirrored 
the national conservative trend toward “law and order” politics, a trend that exposed cracks 
within the liberal consensus and provided right-wingers an avenue for winning elections by 
playing on fear and anxiety.” A 1968 Harris poll indicated that an overwhelming majority 
of Americans favored “law and order” policies, which aligned Hargis and the Christian 
Crusade with the mainstream conservative movement.'”? 

While anti-communism underscored Hargis’s aversion to the civil rights movement, 
segregationist racism also factored into his racial ideologies. Hargis favored segregation 
based on the perception that blacks and whites were different species. In one particularly 
telling passage, Hargis referred to segregation as “one of natures [sic] universal laws.” 14 
Hargis further wrote, “Animals by instinct mate only with their own kind. No inter-mingling 


or cross-breeding with animals of a widely different characteristic takes place except under 


abnormal or artificial circumstances. '’> Though perhaps not intentionally, Hargis implied that 
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black people are a completely separate “animal” from white people. This passage also 
indicated that racism informed his opposition to interracial marriage. 

Hargis’s antipathy toward interracial relationships provided a stark example of his 
racist philosophies. Hargis fretted about racial mixing, pejoratively referring to it as 
“mongrelization.” He saw interracial relationships as a communist plot to “build a world 
race, by gradually wearing down the resistance between the races.” 16 In a particularly 
visceral booklet Hargis declared that “racial intermarriage is not a Christian Crusade” and 
that allowing interracial relationships would “abolish” the black race.'’’ Hargis attempted to 
shame the white people that wanted to permit interracial dating: “Those promoting this racial 
mongrelization propaganda are actually telling the Negro that he is an inferior race—to marry 
a white person and improve his stock.”'’* In another pamphlet, Hargis targeted the racial 
pride of blacks, asserting, “The Negroes favoring integration by force are admitting that the 
white man is superior and that they are dissatisfied with associating with their own people, 
members of an ‘inferior race.” 1° Hargis’s perversion of black racial pride undergirded his 
segregationism. This was an inversion of the Black Power movement because groups like the 
Black Panthers saw racial pride as a way to fight back against years of white oppression, 


whereas Hargis used race pride as a way to solidify racial boundaries. !8° Hargis did not see 
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integration of the races as a move toward racial equality, but rather he viewed it as a 
communist conspiracy to ruin Biblically mandated segregation. Additionally, noting that 
animals only mated with “their own kind” and referring to interracial relationships as 
“mongrelization” betrayed the fact that Hargis clearly saw blacks as inferior to whites. 

Race constituted one of Hargis’s most paradoxical viewpoints because he vehemently 
denied a belief in “superior” and “inferior” races, but his rhetoric suggested otherwise. In a 
twisted take on race relations, he argued against integration because he thought it implied 
that the black community needed the white community to advance. In a Crusade pamphlet 
Hargis declared, “There is no such thing as an inferior race,” but in another booklet Hargis 
proudly proclaimed, “Nowhere in history has there been a case of a more backward people of 
another race being uplifted so rapidly and so greatly benefited by the dominant race as has the 
American Negro.” !8! Hargis’s racial ideologies frequently contradicted one another. It 
seemed that Hargis truly believed in the inferiority of blacks, but often tried to state 
otherwise in an effort to ward off criticisms of bigotry. 

Hargis used the Bible to support his segregationist views and deflect criticisms of 
bigotry. According to Hargis’s Biblical interpretation, the Jews had God’s favor while they 


remained segregated from the world. Hargis attributed the “genius behind the 
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accomplishments and conquests of ancient Israel” to segregationist policies. ‘8’ Based on the 
idea of racial purity, Hargis argued that racial separation was part of God’s grand design: 
“God’s plan is for each race to live to itself, the members segregated to themselves and to 
marry within the bonds of their race in order to keep the blood pure.” 18° Hargis cherry-picked 
segments of the Old Testament to support his beliefs on segregation and interracial 
relationships. If Hargis believed in blood purity, then logically he saw mixed-race individuals 
as a lesser sort of person, which further implied some sort of hierarchical racial views. 

The arguments against integration indicated a willingness to use religion to shape 
U.S. politics and society, but Hargis also targeted perceived subversion within Protestant 
organizations. Hargis’s fight against the National Council of Churches (NCC) best illustrated 
his fusion of fundamentalism and conservative politics. The National Council of Churches— 
a loose coalition of worship centers—was an ecumenical organization formed in 1950 that 
represented the fusion of political and religious liberalism by advocating for redistributive 
economic policies and civil rights. '** Hargis excoriated the NCC for “pushing . . . 
extravagant and freedom-destroying socialistic measures,” but the only real evidence Hargis 
provided was that the Council’s president, Edwin T. Dahlberg, advocated for the release of 


Communist Party leader Earl Browder and the repeal of the McCarran Internal Security 
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Act.'® Alongside accusations of communist subversion, Hargis targeted the NCC for its 
“modernist” religious viewpoints. Hargis cited Dr. John Sutherland Bonnel, the liberal pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, as an example, stating, “Presbyterians 
do not believe in the literal inerrancy of the Scriptures . . . [or] in a material heaven and 
hell.” !8° This characterization failed to account for the conservative factions within the 
Presbyterian denomination, but it illustrated that Hargis considered anything straying from a 
fundamentalist, anti-communist approach to religion constituted “modernism.” !87 

When the National Council of Churches started advocating political views, Hargis 
demonized the NCC as a communist front. Hargis construed the NCC’s push for the 
diplomatic recognition of China and advocacy for policies of non-aggression and 
disarmament as communist propaganda. '** In 1961 Hargis criticized the NCC-influenced 
Walks for Peace movement by referring to disarmament as a “stupid demand” that would 
“put the American people completely helpless at the hands of the international communist 


conspiracy.” 18° The NCC advocated de-escalation in Vietnam, and in response Hargis 


encouraged increased bombings and referred to the NCC’s platforms as a domestic “second 
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front” against American soldiers overseas.'°° However, Hargis never successfully linked the 
National Council of Churches to communism, and clearly Hargis’s attacks against the NCC 
were equal parts political and religious. Hargis’s distaste for the NCC was partially the result 
of religious interpretational differences. Hargis accused council ministers of no longer 
believing in the Bible because some NCC ministers rejected Biblical inerrancy, and he 
offered a place of worship to followers who formerly associated with NCC churches. !°! The 
NCC represented, in some ways, the polar opposite of Hargis and the Christian Crusade: a 
liberal-left religious organization that used the pulpit to advocate political and societal 
change in the United States. 

By the early 1960s the Christian Crusade had grown into a million-dollar-a-year 
operation, and Hargis’s inflammatory, politically-driven radio broadcasts caught the attention 
of John F. Kennedy’s administration and the Internal Revenue Service. At its founding in 
1947, Hargis’s Crusade was classified as an educational organization, which qualified it for 
tax-exempt status from the IRS. Concerns about the prevalence and influence of far-right tax- 
exempt societies led JFK’s administration to create the Ideological Organizations Project 
(IOP), a branch within the IRS that targeted political opposition groups.!”” Using tax audits 
to obfuscate the project’s true intentions, the IOP investigated numerous groups along the 


right-wing fringe, including Hargis’s Christian Crusade. The IOP reviewed and sustained the 
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Christian Crusade’s tax exemption multiple times in the early 1960s, but political pressures 
from the national IRS office in 1964 led to the revocation of the Crusade’s exempt status.'?? 
The IRS accused Hargis of attempting to influence legislation like the Becker Amendment, 
which was a proposed Constitutional amendment protecting the right to practice religion in 
public school submitted by New York Congressman Frank Becker (R-NY).'** The IRS 
concluded that Hargis advocated specific views on numerous topics, ranging from agriculture 
to urban renewal, and that Hargis used the Crusade's media platforms to support or criticize 
specific political candidates. !”° 

Hargis viewed the revocation of the Christian Crusade’s tax exemption as politically- 
motivated harassment. Incensed by the IRS’s ruling, Hargis retorted, “This is clearly an attack 
upon religious liberty and free exercise of religion as guaranteed in the First Amendment.” !°6 
Hargis pointed out that the liberal National Council of Churches was not scrutinized by the 
IRS despite the NCC’s political advocacy. The Crusade issued a pamphlet to fight the IRS’s 
charges in which Hargis argued that this disparity indicated “liberty for religious liberals but 
no religious liberty for conservatives or fundamentalists.” '°’ Furthermore, Hargis accused the 
government of playing favorites when it came to tax exemptions, even going so far as 


labeling Kennedy’s successor, Lyndon Johnson, “America’s first dictator.” 8 He also 
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inaccurately accosted the FCC for censoring the political views of far-right conservatives by 
noting the disparity in radio and television time offered to presidential candidates in 1968. !°° 
The major news networks, NBC, ABC, and CBS, donated $6 million in free time to 
Republican and Democratic candidates, but did not donate any airtime to Wallace’s third 
party campaign.*”° To Hargis, this represented a smoking gun of liberal media bias. 

The IRS in the 1960s struggled to delineate the dividing line between political 
commentary and political activism—an issue at the heart of its accusations against Hargis’s 
Christian Crusade. Historian John A. Andrews III asked, “Was [the IOP] really aimed at tax- 
exempt organizations that had violated the Internal Revenue Code? Or was it an effort that 
used any pretext to crack down on right-wing organizations in order to muzzle their 
opposition to government policies?””°' The IRS contended that Hargis’s organization had 
indeed flouted tax policies, and its decision to revoke the Crusade’s tax-exempt status in 
1964 was easily defensible. Hargis used the Crusade as a platform for attacking multiple 
political issues, like sex education, and politicians despite making claims to the contrary; 
plus, Hargis actively tried to foster a nationwide, grassroots conservative political movement 
through the crusade’s media outlets and activist base. In one radio address Hargis 


dissembled, “No matter how much I would want to endorse Gov. Wallace or Richard Nixon 


or Sen. Goldwater or any other candidate, I wouldn’t dare subvert our present litigation 
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against the Internal Revenue Service.”*”” Such a statement amounted to an implicit 
endorsement of conservative candidates, but Hargis maintained that the Christian Crusade 
had done nothing to “justify the government’s cruel and oppressive punishment.”" In one 
way Hargis was correct: the IRS probed right-wing groups at a higher rate than leftist 
organizations. However, John A. Andrews III revealed that ultraconservative groups were 
often guilty of violating IRS laws.” Hargis maintained his innocence, but Heather 
Hendershot agreed with the IRS’s decision, noting that the Christian Crusade was a 
“blatantly political organization” following a politically and religiously conservative 
agenda.” 

Conservative politicians agreed with Hargis’s contention that conservative groups, 
and especially the Christian Crusade, were unfairly targeted by the federal government. 
Speaking on the House floor in 1967, U.S. Representative M. G. (Gene) Snyder (R-KY) 
observed, “I suspect the problem is that Dr. Hargis’ [sic] organization is on the wrong side of 
the center line of the highway to suit the Federal Government.”*”° One year later, James B. 
Utt made a similar argument, noting that the IRS found Walter Knott of Knott’s Berry Farm 


liable for tax deductions for contributions Knott made to the conservative California Free 


Enterprise Association. Utt linked Hargis’s fight against the IRS to the Knott’s Berry Farm 
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issue, both of which Utt considered blatant liberal hypocrisy that hinted at communist 
subversion. Utt marveled, “It is amazing how easy it is to deduct money for . . . left-wing 
organizations which support the socialistic Communist ideology, but when you attempt to 
educate people on the free enterprise capitalist system, you are then dispensing political 
propaganda.””°’ Both Utt and Snyder were hardline conservatives, especially regarding racial 
issues, but, significantly, neither hailed from a southern state nor carried the Democrat 
standard. Utt and Snyder indicated the ongoing reorientation of U.S. politics as conservatives 
increasingly gathered under the Republican banner, but their views also illustrated that 
Hargis’s fight against the IRS captured the attention and sympathies of like-minded, 
mainstream politicians. 

For a man that built his anti-communist empire on the foundation of religion, it was 
ironic that a sexual scandal destroyed his million dollar Christian Crusade ministry. In the 
late 1960s Hargis founded the American Christian College in Tulsa, Oklahoma, to serve as 
an institution of higher education within Hargis’s sprawling ministry. The purpose of 
American Christian College was to offer an education based on anti-communism and 
patriotic Americanism, and as president of the college Hargis maintained close contact with 
the student body. In 1974 a male student revealed Hargis’s sexual predation to the college’s 
Vice President and long-time Crusader David Noebel. According to Noebel, the student 
married another student in a wedding conducted by Hargis. Then, as Time magazine reported, 


“on the honeymoon, the groom and his bride discovered that both of them had slept with 
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Hargis.””°* Ultimately five students, including four men, accused Hargis of having sexual 
relations with them. 

Perhaps most shocking was the revelation that Hargis used the Bible to support his 
secretive homosexual acts. According to the students, Hargis detailed the “friendship 
between David and Jonathan” as Biblical evidence supporting homosexuality, and he further 
“threatened to blacklist the youths for life if they talked.”?°? When pressed for a response by 
Time interviewers, Hargis meekly replied, “I have made more than my share of mistakes. I’m 
not proud of them.”*'° Hargis’s statement did not satisfy the curiosities of contemporaries. 
When confronted with the accusations by David Noebel, Hargis admitted to his actions and 
nebulously blamed it on “genes and chromosomes.””!! This led to Hargis’s removal from the 
presidency of the college, and signaled the downfall of Hargis and the Christian Crusade. The 
crusade limped into the 1980s, but Hargis never again regained his fame or integrity as a 
crusader for fundamentalist Protestantism and far-right conservatism. 

Even before the sex scandals destroyed Hargis’s empire, he failed to reach the 
respectability of other conservative evangelists. One modern commentator noted that “if Oral 
Roberts never quite achieved the respectability of Billy Graham, Billy Hargis never quite 
achieved the respectability of Oral Roberts.”?!” As a result, when the Religious Right 


coalesced under evangelical preachers like Billy Graham, Hargis was ostracized from the 
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inner circle.?! This could partially be attributed to Hargis’s reputation as an obstinate 
hardliner or the lingering damage from the sex scandal, but it also signaled that the 
conservative movement was outgrowing the vehement anti-communism upon which it was 
partially built. However, being on the outside looking in meant that Hargis’s Crusade did not 
need to abide by the same rules of decorum as Graham’s ministry, and Hargis refused to drop 
his anti-communistic rhetoric. As the conservatism of the late 1960s and 1970s moved away 
from anti-communism and toward the language of liberty, “law and order,” and individual 


rights, Hargis’s platforms proved increasingly out-of-touch. 


The expansion of Hargis’s Christian Crusade ministry throughout the 1960s 
highlighted the connections between far-right anti-communism and modern conservatism. 
Contemporary critics castigated Hargis and the Christian Crusade as a fringe movement, but 
his writings and speeches mirrored the platforms and thoughts of many mainstream 
conservative citizens and politicians. Conservative leaders like William Buckley and 
evangelicals like Billy Graham had a more reputable national standing, but Hargis helped 
energize new constituencies of conservatives during the 1950s and 1960s, especially 
throughout the Sunbelt. Hargis used the Christian Crusade as a platform to promote far-right 
religious and political values, resembling an early prototype of the right-wing evangelical 


movement that exploded with Billy Graham and the Religious Right.”"4 
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Hargis highlighted the ties between modern conservatism and Christian 
fundamentalism by combining far-right activism with evangelical principles. Hargis was an 
early pioneer of grassroots fundraising, especially via direct mailers, which the Republican 
Party would later use to great effect. He also moved away from overt racial rhetoric to 
conversations involving states’ rights and “law and order,” mirroring a similar conservative 
evolution toward social conservatism and anti-welfarism.*'? Hargis’s Balloon Project 
illustrated how Protestant evangelicals could confront international communism, and political 
issues in general, through church-based action. The fight against sex education transpired in a 
similar manner with Hargis arguing that socio-political traditionalism and religious doctrine 
should determine public school curricula. Even Hargis’s battles against the civil rights 
movement were laced with a combination of Biblical and race-baiting rhetoric. While Hargis 
did not create the blueprint for fusing political conservatism and religious fundamentalism, 
the Christian Crusade presented a radical reinterpretation of American history, especially 
regarding the influence of religion, that appealed to his Sunbelt constituency.*'® This group 
of crusaders eventually funneled into the more palatable Religious Right movement, 
bolstering the number of hardened, ideological warriors. 

Perhaps Hargis’s greatest achievement was that he was an early advocate for greater 
coordination among conservatives, regardless of his failure to create a lasting, “coherent 
conservative movement.”*'’ Through the Crusade’s donation drives, media platforms, and 


speaking tours, Hargis focused conservatives on the perceived ubiquitous communist dangers 
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in the United States. This put him in contact with other like-minded far-rightists, like General 
Walker and Robert Welch, who fought the same enemies with equal vehemence. Hargis’s 
conventions, anti-communist schools, and Christian Crusade publications were all efforts to 
foment a grassroots conservative counter-revolution to fight liberalism. Though the Christian 
Crusade eventually fizzled under the weight of its anti-communist platforms and Hargis’s sex 
scandal, Hargis and the Christian Crusade highlighted the role of anti-communism, 


conspiracy, and Protestant fundamentalism within midcentury conservatism. 
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Chapter Three 


Divided Loyalty: Protestants and Other Americans United and Anti-Catholicism 


“T can understand the desire of some preachers and editors to avoid a religious 
controversy,” proclaimed Dr. Glenn Archer just before the presidential election in 1960, “But 
real patriots do not dodge issues merely because they are explosive.” ! Archer, the executive 
director of Protestants and Other Americans United (POAU), was speaking to a gathering of 
over 1,000 members and supporters of the Baltimore POAU chapter about the “religion 
issue” in the 1960 campaign. The upcoming presidential election signified a seminal moment 
for Archer and POAU because John F. Kennedy, a Roman Catholic, was running for the 
nation’s highest office. Within an atmosphere of intrigue and conspiracy, Archer argued, “if 
[high-level politicians] subscribe to authoritarianism of any kind—clerical or communistic— 
American democracy and religious freedom are in real jeopardy.”” Archer’s speech 
condemned Roman clericalism and delineated his suspicion of Catholic subversion within 
American politics, which epitomized the anti-Catholicism that energized many right-wing 
Protestants during the election. 

Protestants and Other Americans United represented the political and religious 
anxieties of many conservative evangelicals during the Cold War. Kennedy’s candidacy, in 
particular, alarmed Protestant fundamentalists. The junior senator from Massachusetts 


advocated for parochial schools and stumped for liberal planks like urban renewal, increasing 
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the welfare safety net, and civil rights. Senator Barry Goldwater (R-AZ) described JFK’ s 
Democratic platform as a “blueprint for socialism” after withdrawing his name from the 
Republican nomination.* Kennedy’s liberalism was not the only source of anxiety among 
right-leaning Americans—many also feared JFK’s Catholic roots. Archer never mentioned 
Kennedy directly in his address to the POAU faithful, but his fear-mongering about 
“authoritarianism” highlighted the reservations many Protestants held toward Catholic 
politicians. Another POAU stalwart, Paul Blanshard, summarized the fears of anti-Catholic 
activists by questioning, “What will become of American democracy if the United States is 
captured by the Papists?’° Many fundamentalist evangelicals, especially within the Sunbelt, 
believed Protestant Christianity defined American culture and contended that a Catholic 
president would undermine the very fabric of society. As a result, John F. Kennedy dealt 
with the “religion issue” throughout the entirety of his presidential campaign, and the anti- 
Catholicism stemming from POAU provided a gateway for criticizing both Catholicism and 
liberalism. 

An analysis of POAU’s organizational and activist history illustrates how hardline 


evangelicals viewed the Catholic Church as an opponent of church-state separation, which 
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inflamed Protestant anxieties toward Catholicism and catalyzed anti-Catholic political 
crusades. Utilizing a chronological approach to study POAU illustrates how the organization 
transformed from a civil liberties organization focused on strict Constitutionalism to a 
lodestone for anti-Catholic activism. POAU formed in 1947 to contest the perceived 
encroachment of Catholicism in the United States. The founders of POAU represented a 
mixture of Protestant ideologies and denominations, ranging from ecumenical evangelicals to 
hardline fundamentalists. Similarly, at its inception POAU housed a broad array of political 
views, including liberals and conservatives, Democrats and Republicans. ’ 

What tied this disparate group together was a fear that the Catholic Church, and 
Catholic politicians, were determined to erode the barrier separating church and state. As 
Blanshard noted, “The Catholic problem as I see it is not primarily a religious problem: it is 
an institutional and political problem.”*® An examination of POAU’s ideologies reveals that 
the anxiety toward Catholicism often took the form of conspiracy theories and reflected the 
anti-communism of the mid-twentieth century. POAU likened the Catholic Church to 
communism because of the Church’s strict hierarchy and governmental influence in nations 


like Spain and Italy, but this linkage to communism represented delusional thinking rather 
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than logical reasoning.’ Nevertheless, anti-Catholic fears animated POAU’s crusade against 
the appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican, the potential influence of Catholicism in 
public schools, and John F. Kennedy’s candidacy during the 1960 presidential campaign. 
From its inception in 1947 to the election in 1960, POAU evolved from a civil 
liberties organization concerned about church-state separation to a bastion of anti-Catholic 
thought and propaganda. POAU pounced on President Harry Truman’s nomination of 
General Mark W. Clark to serve as the U.S. government’s first official Vatican ambassador. 
Numerous Protestant organizations, including POAU, viewed Clark’s nomination as a 
dangerous precedent that would allow the Catholic Church to influence the government. '° 
The controversy roared until Clark withdrew his name in 1951, and POAU viewed the failed 
appointment as a victory for church-state separation. Another integral facet of POAU’s 
activism concerned the debate over public funding for private schools in the late 1940s 
through the 1950s. C. Stanley Lowell pontificated, “Priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
insist that they have been appointed by God to control education,” and referred to nun 
teachers as “strangers to the concepts and practices of American democracy.” !! POAU 
supported a strict interpretation of the Constitution’s Establishment Clause to prevent tax 
dollars from supporting private education, particularly Catholic schools, in any way. An 


analysis of the successful litigation tactics used by POAU to attack the poorly-defined line 
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separating parochial and public education indicates that POAU emerged as a prominent 
organization within the Protestant right wing. 

Despite these political and legal victories, POAU’s overarching philosophies—anti- 
clericalism and strict church-state separation—veiled an undercurrent of anti-Catholicism 
that manifested when Kennedy declared his candidacy. During the 1960 election POAU took 
on a decidedly sectarian character. POAU’s leaders and local chapters used conspiratorial, 
anti-Catholic rhetoric and publications to evoke suspicion about Kennedy’s Catholicism. 
Other right-wing ministers like W. A. Criswell and Vincent Norman Peale contributed to 
POAU’s crusade against Kennedy. The campaign against Kennedy flourished in the 
Protestant-dominated Sunbelt, especially in states like Texas. '* The overt political 
campaigning of POAU led the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) to revoke POAU’s tax 
exemption, underscoring that POAU frequently intertwined religion and politics despite 
stumping for church-state separation. Ultimately, the history of POAU illustrates how Cold 
War anxieties, especially anti-communism, abetted the rise of anti-Catholicism, which 
provides a lens through which to view the political and religious shifts during the mid- 


twentieth century. 


Protestants and Other Americans United formed on November 20, 1947, to promote a 
strict separation between religion and the state, but this primary goal obscured an 


undercurrent of anti-Catholicism within the organization. At the time of its founding, POAU 
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included Protestant ministers from a variety of denominations, including Baptists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, and Lutherans, as well as a consort of politicians, lawyers, and 
educators.'? The ultraconservative, anti-Catholic bent remained veiled during POAU’s early 
years as mainstream ministers, like Dr. Edwin McNeill and John Mackay, of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School and Princeton Theological Seminary, led the organization into the 
political fray.'* C. Stanley Lowell, who later became the associate director of POAU, wrote, 
“The year 1947 was critical for church-state relations in the United States.”'> That year, the 
same year of POAU’s founding, Archbishop John Hughes’s attempted to secure tax funding 
for parochial schools in the state of New York, which POAU’s leadership viewed as a direct 
violation of church-state separation. !6 This event, among others, fostered an anxiety among 
Protestants that the Catholic Church wanted to alter the traditional socio-political norms of 
American society. 

According to its 1947 manifesto, POAU’s “single and only purpose” was to “assure 
the maintenance of the American principle of separation of church and state.”!’ The 
overarching goal of Americans United was to “build a resistance movement designed to 
prevent the hierarchy from imposing its social policies upon our schools, hospitals, and 


family organization.” !8 Even though POAU’s name hinted that the organization theoretically 
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included non-Protestant “Other Americans,” Protestant anxiety toward Catholic subversion 
dominated POAU’s strict separatist ideology. Refusing to refer to the Catholic Church by 
name, POAU leaders asserted that “a powerful church . . . [had] committed itself in 
authoritarian declarations and by positive acts to a policy plainly subversive of religious 
liberty.” ° POAU denied any attempts to “propagandize for the Protestant faith” and 
disclaimed all forms of sectarianism, but the manifesto read as an anti-Catholic mission 
statement.”? 

POAU’s belief in church-state separation was founded in a strict interpretation of the 
First Amendment, which garnered a dedicated following among conservative Protestants and 
politicians. By 1956 POAU chapters existed in all 50 states, mostly supported by 
fundamentalist Baptist membership, and in 1960 the organization claimed around 100,000 
members.*! POAU’s monthly periodical, Church and State, had an estimated subscription 
base of 70,000 by 1959.”” Circulation of Church and State doubled as religious anxieties 
increased during the buildup to Kennedy’s campaign in 1960, with typical print runs ranging 
from 160,000 to 250,000. Though POAU positioned itself as an apolitical, constitutional 
advocacy group, its ambitions stretched beyond the maintenance of American traditions and 


into the realm of political activism. POAU networked with many politicians, including 
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Senators Tom Connally of Texas and Robert Kerr of Oklahoma.” U.S. Representative Tom 
Steed (D-OK) spoke at POAU’s Sixth Annual Banquet, and Representative Eugene Siler (R- 
KY) once performed legal work for POAU.” These connections helped thrust POAU onto 
the national stage, where it epitomized the anti-Catholic anxieties of the mid-twentieth 
century far-right. 

Three voices dominated Americans United by 1960: executive director Glenn L. 
Archer, associate director C. Stanley Lowell, and Congregationalist minister Paul Blanshard. 
These men tilted POAU’s ideological direction toward conspiratorial anti-Catholicism. 
Archer worked as a professional educator and the Dean of Washburn University Law School. 
A GOP stalwart, Archer stumped for Alf Landon during the Kansas governor’s 1936 
presidential campaign, and he did a great deal of the writing and public relations work for 
POAU.*° Lowell was a Methodist clergyman and the editor of Church State Review, and he 
wrote or edited most of POAU’s propaganda.’ He also penned a significant amount of 
POAU’s anti-Catholic pamphlets during the 1960 presidential election. Blanshard spent years 
as a union activist and Congregationalist minister, and he even had ties to Norman Thomas of 
the Socialist Party.’ Despite his ties to leftist politics, Blanshard endeavored as POAU’s 
main propagandist. His book, American Freedom and Catholic Power, was a conspiratorial 


treatise on the perceived dangers of the Catholic Church, selling over 300,000 copies by 
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1966.” With over 100,000 supporters by 1960, POAU represented both the widespread 
suspicion of Catholicism within Protestant ranks as well as the continuation of historical anti- 
Catholic ideologies.*° Not all members were far-right political conservatives, but the church- 
state separatist views proffered by POAU’s leadership inflamed anti-Catholic anxieties and 
influenced conservative arguments against liberal Catholic politicians. 

The overarching concern for Americans United was the perceived encroachment of 
clericalism in the United States and around the world. Lowell defined clericalism as “the 
political use of religious influence by a church for the purpose of its own aggrandizement,” 
and he declared that the wariness of clericalism “inspired” the founding of POAU.*! Ina 
speech at the 1952 POAU Annual Meeting Dr. John Mackay, POAU vice president and 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary, articulated, “clericalism is the pursuit of power, 
especially political power, by a religious hierarchy, carried on by secular methods and for the 
purpose of social domination.”*” POAU contended that the anxiety regarding clericalism did 
not apply to Protestantism because Protestant denominations lacked a strict hierarchy 
comparable to the Catholic Church. Nevertheless, this fear of clericalism undergirded 
POAU’s antipathy toward other interrelated issues like the potential appointment of a U.S. 


ambassador to the Vatican and public support for parochial schools.** According to Lowell, 
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the push for tax-payer funded parochial schools and an ambassador to the Vatican were 
“merely a phase in [the Catholic hierarchy’s] larger program of clerical domination.” *4 

The perceived encroachment of clericalism led POAU leaders and members to see 
most, if not all, of the activities of the Catholic Church as nefarious and subversive. *° 
Protestants like Lowell and Blanshard considered the Catholic hierarchy a dangerous actor 
seeking to erode the Constitutional foundation of church and state through clerical control. 
Lowell believed “that the outer defenses of church-state separation have been overrun by the 
enemy and that we shall be battling now in defense of the inner citadel.”*° Blanshard warned 
that Rome had a “master plan” for installing “the Roman Catholic Church in a unique 
position of privilege” in the United States.*’ Blanshard even speculated that the Roman 
Catholic Church would make amendments to the U.S. Constitution in order to create a more 
amenable society for Catholic control. He assumed the first alteration would be the 
installation of Catholicism as the official religion of the United States.** 

Protestants and Other Americans United attacked Catholicism by likening the Roman 
Catholic Church to international communism because the Church had a strict hierarchy and 


centralized control. This illustrated a deep mistrust of Catholicism and POAU’s willingness 


to harness Cold War anxieties as a weapon of religious intolerance. Dick Houston Hall— 
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minister of First Baptist Church in Decatur, Georgia, and member of POAU’s national 
advisory council— compared the defeat of Nazi Germany and the Cold War struggle against 
Soviet communism to POAU’s fight against Catholicism in America. He viewed the Roman 
Catholic Church as a predominant threat, accusing the Church of “constantly trying to 
undermine the fundamental bulwark of our way of life.” °° Hall’s pamphlet, titled “Many 
Faiths, One Freedom,” asserted that Roman Catholicism permeated every facet of society, 
used public money to fund its subversive activities, and eventually eroded a country’s 
political and religious freedom once in power.*° 

This suspicion of Catholicism was not limited to POAU members; it flourished 
among the Protestant right-wing.*! Dr. Dennis J. Brown, a Baptist minister unaffiliated with 
POAU, wrote a handbill that contained similar themes. Brown’s pamphlet, titled “Catholic 
Political Power vs. Religious Liberty,” equated Catholicism with communism and asserted 
that Catholic politicians, JFK specifically, lacked the ability to separate religion from public 
office. Many Protestants viewed the Catholic hierarchy as analogous to communist 
dictatorships, which abetted the conspiratorial anti-communism in POAU’s pamphlets. Men 
like Blanshard and Lowell, alongside POAU’s membership, viewed the Catholic Church as a 


global leviathan bent on infiltrating and controlling American politics. 
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POAU’s arguments about Catholic subversion skewed toward conspiracy rather than 
credible caution because no mechanism allowed a politician to institute a Catholic theocracy 
in the United States. Catholic politicians like Al Smith and John F. Kennedy—the two most 
famous Catholics that ran for president in the twentieth century— repeatedly disavowed the 
influence of Catholicism in their political life.** Furthermore, POAU’s philosophy 
disregarded the fact that the Catholic conservatives, like William F. Buckley Jr., contributed 


to the midcentury conservative movement.“4 


The conspiratorial warnings of POAU 
disregarded these facts and alleged that the Catholic Church was bent on dominating 
American society. The anxiety regarding Catholic influence arose in the mid-twentieth 
century for a number of reasons: the potential appointment of a U.S. ambassador to the 
Vatican, the fuzzily defined line separating public and private schools, and John F. 
Kennedy’s presidential campaign in 1960. Cold War conspiracy theories and concerns about 
internal communist subversion provided additional ammunition for Protestants who viewed 
the Catholic Church as anathema to American values.“ POAU positioned itself, in the minds 


of its leaders and members, as the final barricade between Catholic tyranny and democratic 


religious freedom. 
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When President Harry Truman nominated General Mark W. Clark, a Protestant, to be 
the first official U.S. Ambassador to the Vatican in 1951, POAU claimed the appointment 
represented a dangerous mixture of church and state. Truman selected Clark partially 
because Pope Pius XII had lightly pressured the president to appoint an ambassador as a way 
to normalize relations, but Truman was aware of the potential for a religious debacle.*° 
Despite favorable coverage from the secular press and some liberal Protestants, many 
conservative fundamentalist ministers rallied their congregations to defeat Clark’s 
nomination.*’ Numerous popular Protestant groups and individuals led the attack against 
Clark’s appointment, among them POAU and Carl McIntire. McIntire’s radio show, 20" 
Century Reformation Hour—a prominent hub for anti-modernism, anti-liberal, and anti- 
Catholic thought—was carried by over 600 stations by 1967, and his weekly publication, 
Christian Beacon, had a subscription base of 84,700.83 Regarding the appointment of a 
Vatican ambassador, McIntire argued that President Truman “drove a sword deep into the 
heart of Protestant America.” He further denounced Clark’s appointment by declaring it 


unconstitutional and in danger of unifying church and state. POAU agreed with McIntire, 
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stating in its manifesto that such an appointment “‘constitute[d] an interlocking of the 
functions of church and state.””°° 

Father William O’Brien, a Catholic historian, noted that the “incendiarism” stemming 
from a few Protestant groups galvanized the reaction against Clark’s appointment, but 
O’Brien failed to acknowledge the political opposition to the creation of a Vatican 
ambassador.°! Indeed, Protestant fundamentalists opposed the idea of a Vatican ambassador, 
but conservative politicians like Texan Tom Connally (D-TX), a U.S. senator and the chair of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, spearheaded the political opposition to a Vatican 
ambassador. Though a moderate on economic policy, Connally supported the xenophobic 
Smith Act—controversial legislation passed in 1940 that targeted radicals encouraging a 
revolution the United States—and opposed the anti-lynching bill. Less of a fiery public 
leader, Connally “instead operated with the cover of secrecy in the Senate cloak room.” 
Connally’s opposition to Clark’s appointment was not simply conservative posturing—his 
position in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee allowed Connally to place Truman’s 
appointment on permanent hold. 

Connally opposed the appointment of an emissary to the Vatican, regardless of the 
person nominated, but he held special contempt for Clark. In January 1944 Clark ordered the 


Thirty-sixth “Texas” Infantry Division to cross the Rapido River into the teeth of the German 


defense, which resulted in one of the worst defeats dealt to the U.S. military during World 
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War II. Connally blamed Clark, rightly so, for the reckless attack. When announcing his 
opposition to the Vatican ambassador, Connally declared that Clark’s actions in the war 
proved that the general was “unfit” for any office.°* Beholden to his conservative Protestant 
constituency, Connally noted that he received twenty telegrams in opposition to the Clark 
appointment based on religious grounds, and multiple other southern senators received 
similar complaints.°° 

Protestants and Other Americans United tapped into the political and religious 
discontent created by Truman’s nomination of Clark as an ambassador to the Vatican. Glenn 
Archer insisted POAU’s opposition to Clark stemmed from a desire to maintain church-state 
separation. 56 A statement from Archer read, “The Vatican cannot eat its cake and have it, too. 
It can’t be a church one minute and a state the next.”°’ Archer called the nomination a 


“national emergency,” and Paul Blanshard embarked on a ten-week tour to encourage 
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Protestants and Congress to reject the nomination. °S POAU and Archer also referred to the 
controversy as a “betrayal” and “an effort to revolutionize the American government” based 
on “dubious constitutionality.”*? Other major figures in the Protestant community joined 
POAU’s denunciation of Clark’s nomination, from reform-minded Methodist minister G. 
Bromley Oxnam to hardline fundamentalist Carl McIntire.© Historian Darren Dochuk 
postulated that the controversy over appointing an ambassador to the Vatican resulted from 
competition between Catholics and Protestants, especially regarding religious conversion 
efforts. Dochuk argued that this turf war fostered a distrust of Catholics, which evolved “into 
anxiety about Rome’s rise in national affairs.” 6! Ultimately, in the face of both grassroots and 
high-profile criticism, Clark removed his name from consideration and the United States did 
not have an official representative to the Holy See until 1968. 

The anti-Catholic anxieties that animated the attack against Clark’s appointment also 
propelled POAU’s midcentury fight against parochial schools. POAU believed the Catholic 
Church sought to transform public schools into private Catholic institutions, an idea informed 
by POAU’s conspiratorial anti-clericalism. The modern push for creating parochial schools 


started in 1829 when the first provincial council of bishops declared it was “absolutely 
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necessary that schools should be established in which the young may be taught the principles 
of faith and morality while being instructed in letters.”° Then, in 1864, Pope Pius IX 
criticized Catholic parents who enrolled their children in public schooling if a parochial 
school was available. The Catholic Church’s educational mission to create a network of 
parochial schools flourished in the late nineteenth century while Protestants abandoned their 
own plans for erecting private schools. As CQ Press writer H. B. Shaffer observed, “Three 
major denominations—Baptist, Congregational, and Methodist—made little effort to keep 
denominational schools going,” which, in turn, led to greater Protestant support for the 
expansion of a public school system. By the mid-twentieth century Catholic schools were 
the primary form of private education in the United States with roughly 12 percent of all 
elementary and secondary students enrolled in a Catholic school by 1957.° However, the 
theoretically stark division between public and private school was misleading. As scholar 
Sarah Barringer Gordon pointed out, public school officials “relied on local Catholic priests 
and women religious to staff public schools, and often used church buildings as public 
elementary and secondary schools in the 1940s and 1950s.”°° This Catholic influence was 


especially noticeable in small towns that lacked the tax base to support both a Catholic 
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school and a public school, which prompted districts to incorporate parochial schools, and 
the religious faculty, into the public system. 67 

This intermingling of public and private school expanded between 1925 and 1950, 
which enraged conservative Protestants who believed the Establishment Clause—the section 
of the First Amendment that prohibited the federal government from establishing a religion 
or preventing the free exercise of religion—necessitated a strict separation between church 
and state.°* Protestants and Other Americans United adhered to this interpretation and 
referred to these “Catholic-public” schools as “captive” schools. POAU claimed that the fight 
against parochial schools represented a facet of the organization’s larger fight against 
clericalism, but it also reflected the broader Protestant desire to maintain its preponderant 
influence in the public school system.” Historian Kevin Kruse noted, “In general, these civil 
liberties groups accepted the then-common claim that the First Amendment mandated the 
separation of church and state but not the separation of religion and politics.” ’° The 
controversy over parochial schooling also illustrated how the Cold War shaped battles over 
education. After World War II education took on new importance to combat the Soviet 
menace, and Catholics and Protestants viewed their schooling system—private or public—as 


the best defense against communist subversion.’! When a 1947 court case, Everson v. Board 
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of Education, applied the Establishment Clause to individual states, POAU unleashed a flurry 
of litigation efforts in the late 1940s and into through 1950s to force the judiciary to delineate 
a strict church-state division. ’” 

The fight against public funding for Catholic schools was constitutionally well- 
founded, and POAU won multiple legal victories throughout the mid-twentieth century. For 
example, in Dixon, New Mexico, an extreme admixture of parochial and secular schooling 
occurred at the local public elementary school. Public school students were forced to attend 
Catholic mass and the faculty wore traditional Catholic garb and provided religious 
instruction based on strict Catholic morals.” Glenn Archer and POAU directed litigation 
against the New Mexico Board of Education in 1948, which resulted in the Zellers v. Huff 
decision. The Zellers decision forced New Mexico schools to close public schools on Church 
property, deemed unconstitutional the provision of public funds for private school busing, 
banned religious instruction, and “permanently debarred one hundred thirty-seven religious 
found guilty of such instruction from further employment in the state’s schools.”’* POAU 
established an investigative arm, the “POAU Remedial Program,” to pursue this type of 
litigation throughout the 1950s, and the organization waged legal efforts in multiple states 


like Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, and Texas.” 
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The victory in Dixon increased the stature of POAU as a bulwark of strict 
constitutionalism and conservative Protestantism, but POAU’s rhetoric often strayed from 
the acceptable realm of constitutional legality and toward the conspiratorial. In its manifesto 
POAU asserted that the long-term goal of the Catholic Church was to “secure total support 
for its extensive system of parochial schools” via public funding, often by violating 
Constitutional strictures or through subterfuge.” C. Stanley Lowell wrote a pamphlet in 
1959, “Captive Schools: An American Tragedy,” claiming that “hundreds” of “captive 
schools” existed in twenty-two states; however, Lowell gives no evidence or context for such 
a statement. Were all of these schools, which Lowell failed to list, similar to the severe 
example in Dixon, or did these hundreds of “captive” schools simply represent the slight 
Catholic influence of a predominantly Catholic area? Though never stated directly, Lowell 
implied that Catholics intended to usurp authority in the public school system on the direct 
order of the Vatican.” Catholic schools, in reality, operated like “disconnected individual 
enterprises” with no national hierarchy for elementary or secondary education.” Lowell 
neglected to note that parochial schools were required to meet state standards and that public 
school systems often incorporated Catholic schools rather than the other way around.” 
Regardless of the constitutionality of POAU’s position, Lowell’s rhetoric reflected the 


conspiratorial, suspicious populism that lurked within POAU throughout the 1950s, which 
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rightly engendered accusations of anti-Catholic bigotry and alienated POAU from potential 
allies like the American Civil Liberties Union.*° 

The belief that Catholicism muddled the separation between church and state was a 
driving force behind the “captive” school controversy, and POAU employed this conviction 
to target opponents in the political realm as well. Harold Fey, the editor of The Christian 
Century, gave a speech at the Eleventh National Conference of POAU, which was turned into 
a pamphlet titled “Can Catholicism Win America?”®! Fey contended that a Catholic president 
would harm religious freedom in America and the separation between church and state. This 
argument foreshadowed the bitter struggle waged by POAU in 1960 to prevent John F. 
Kennedy’s election. Lowell agreed with Fey; he defined Catholicism as an “alien” subculture 
and argued that religious freedom and Catholic doctrine represented a “conflict of interest.” 8? 
In a POAU pamphlet titled “Protestants, Catholics, and Politics,” Lowell presumed that 
Catholic politicians lacked the ability to withstand pressures from the Vatican, which, he 
contended, represented a dangerous blurring of the division between church and state. Legal 
scholar Sarah Barringer Gordon observed, “The Catholic Church painted by POAU rhetoric 
was rigidly hierarchical, monolithic, and secret. By contrast, and almost always through 
innuendo rather than direct argument, Protestants were portrayed as open, free, and public- 


spirited.”®? POAU’s black-or-white binary did not represent reality because the American 
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Catholic Church did not always adhere to the statutes of Rome. For example, in 1947 a critic 
asked John F. Kennedy if he was a “legal subject of the pope,” to which John F. Kennedy 
responded, “There is an old saying in Boston that we get our religion from Rome and our 
politics from home.” ** JFK refuted the notion that his Catholic upbringing compromised the 
divide between church and state. Paradoxically, and perhaps hypocritically, many Protestants 
supported facets of religion in education, like school prayer and Bible readings. 85 In its 
literature and public statements POAU claimed its mission was “education and action,” but in 
many ways the organization worked to maintain Protestant hegemony by fighting against 
Catholic influence in U.S. society.*° 

The rhetoric and activism of Protestants and Other Americans United during the 
1950s tapped into a network of other conservative evangelicals that shared the anti-Catholic 
views of POAU, which coordinated an anti-Catholic movement against JFK during the 1960 
presidential election. The rhetoric of POAU’s leadership—especially Lowell, Blanshard, and 
Archer—increasingly pushed the organization further to the right. Gordon noted that “a whiff 
of bigotry hung in the air, despite POAU’s disclaimers.” *’ By the time the 1960 presidential 
election arrived POAU occupied a position on staunch anti-Catholic right-wing. A similar 


transition took place within the rank and file of the Southern Baptist Convention that 
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eventually ostracized moderates in favor of evangelical fundamentalists. 88 W. A. Criswell, a 
prominent fundamentalist, segregationist, and pastor of First Baptist Church in Dallas, Texas, 
served as a two-term president of the Southern Baptist Convention in the late 1960s.*’ Before 
his heady days as the leader of the SBC, Criswell’s ministry underscored his fusion of anti- 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

Criswell worked with POAU during the 1960 election to combat Kennedy’s 
candidacy, and his sermons served as rallying points for JFK’s religious detractors. Criswell 
warned that the Catholic Church constituted “a political system . . . that covers the entire 
world and threatens those basic freedoms and those constitutional rights for which our 
forefathers died in generations past.””? He cited the constitutional separation between church 
and state to cast doubt upon Kennedy’s Catholicism and regurgitated the faulty argument that 
Protestants believed in religious liberty while depicting the Catholic Church as monolithic 
and oppressive.”! Most importantly, Criswell addressed the 1960 election by warning that the 
Catholic hierarchy controlled all Catholic actions, a widely-held belief of many Protestants. 


This statement ignored Kennedy’s willingness to discuss his personal religious views, 
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specifically his advocacy of church-state separation.” In a 1960 radio address Criswell 
summarized his thoughts, “Roman Catholicism is not only a religion, it is a political 
tyranny.”°? Criswell’s overarching argument—that electing one Catholic set a dangerous 
precedent that threatened to breach America’s valued tradition of religious freedom— 
mirrored the rhetoric of POAU. 

Though Criswell’s sermon used argumentative fallacies like the “slippery slope” and 
provided no context for examples, his speech was immensely influential for Protestants in the 
United States, particularly in the South. W. O. Vaught, the first vice-president of the SBC 
and pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church in Little Rock, Arkansas, gave a similar address to 
his congregation. Vaught’s sermon, “The Issue of a Roman Catholic President,” bore many 
similarities to Criswell’s address: Kennedy’s supposed subservience to the Catholic hierarchy 
and Papal authority, foreign examples of Catholic repression, misuse of public funds, and the 
problematic relationship between the Catholic Church and religious freedom.” Multiple 
Protestant publications, such as the Baptist Witness, the Evangelical Mennonite, the Virginia 
Methodist Advocate, and the Watchmen-Examiner, reprinted and disseminated Criswell and 
Vaught’s speeches, which illustrated how deeply this suspicion of anti-Catholicism 


permeated the South.” The rhetoric of POAU and ministers like Criswell and Vaught 
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capitalized on Sunbelt anti-Catholicism by framing the potential for a Catholic president as 
an apocalyptic scenario.” Many fundamentalist Protestants viewed Kennedy’s candidacy in 
1960 as evidence that the Catholic Church desired political power. 

The anti-Catholic themes articulated by POAU and southern ministers found their 
way into the political discourse during John F. Kennedy’s run for the White House in 1960.” 
The most critical issue for anti-Catholic Protestants was the belief that the election of a 
Catholic president undermined the separation between church and state, thereby subverting 
traditional (ie. Protestant-dominated) society. According to an analysis from CQ Press, “The 
anti-Catholic response in politics is related in part to prejudice and in part to supposed 
political attitudes of the Roman Catholic Church, which Catholic laymen are presumed to 
share.”°* This suspicion was not exclusive to right-wing Protestants. Historian Robert Dallek 
pointed out, “The Church frightened progressive Democrats, who regarded it as an 
authoritarian institution intolerant of ideas at odds with its teachings.” °” Even Catholic 
Democrats worried that Kennedy’s religion would incur a backlash from an important 


constituency: southern, Bible Belt Protestants. !°° 
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As John F. Kennedy geared up for the campaign trail in early 1960, he recognized 
that winning primaries provided the only sure avenue to convince the Democratic Party brass 
of his electability. 1°! Older party bosses considered Kennedy too young and inexperienced, 
and many remembered the anti-Catholicism that bludgeoned Al Smith in 1928 and did not 
want to experience a repeat scenario.'°* Journalist G. Scott Thomas articulated that the 
Democratic leadership deemed JFK “much too young and much too Catholic.” !° These fears 
proved prescient as the backlash to Kennedy’s candidacy emerged, partially because of the 
anti-Catholic rhetoric of groups like POAU. Contemporary newspapers noted the rising tide 
of fundamentalist evangelicalism within the Sunbelt’s conservative constituency, and 
political observers argued that southern states would prove problematic for JFK.!”* Indeed, 
the “religion issue” dominated the early primaries as Protestants tapped into a tradition of 
politically-charged anti-Catholicism. 

Anti-Catholicism emerged during the 1960 campaign when the Wisconsin and West 
Virginia primaries were inundated with anti-Catholic propaganda. '°° Kennedy won both 


states despite the anti-Catholic crusades, but the primaries ignited the “religion issue.” 
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Kennedy tried to fend off religion questions by citing his Senate record and military 
credentials, and he used televised debates against Senator Hubert Humphrey (D-MN) to 
separate himself from the issue of religion. f Many of these arguments became integral parts 
of Kennedy’s stump speeches as a way to counter the anti-Catholic undercurrent. Even 
POAU stalwart C. Stanley Lowell admitted that Kennedy’s press coverage did “much to 
reassure Protestants who [had] honest doubts about the possible conflict of interest involving 
a presidential . . . candidate of Catholic faith.'°’ Kennedy won the Democratic nomination 
through his efforts in the primaries, but this did little to temper the anti-Catholic criticisms of 
fundamentalist Protestants. 

In early September 1960, Paul Blanshard and Americans United released a measured 
statement disowning sectarianism while simultaneously cautioning against Kennedy’s 
candidacy. Blanshard disclaimed “literature expressing religious bigotry and scandal” while 
also noting the bipartisan makeup of POAU.'°° He reiterated that the “educational” mission 
of POAU was dedicated to “the preservation of the American tradition of the separation of 
church and state.”'°? The announcement noted POAU’s praise for Kennedy’s rejection of a 
Vatican ambassador and federal funding for parochial schools, but it expressed concern about 
JFK’s non-committal position on birth control and, more globally, the “denial of religious 
liberty to non-Catholics in some Roman Catholic countries.” Most importantly, Blanshard 


argued, “It is not bigotry or prejudice to examine [Kennedy’s] credential with the utmost care 
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and frankness.” '!° Blanshard’s declaration attempted to separate POAU from accusations of 
religious bigotry by adopting unprejudiced language, but the undercurrent of anti- 
Catholicism ran deep within the organization. POAU’s propaganda continued to circulate in 
the months leading up to the election with the help of local POAU chapters and other allies 
within fundamentalist ministries. 

On the same day as Blanshard’s press release, September 8, Norman Vincent Peale 
and the Citizens for Religious Freedom (CFR, Peale Group), a group of 150 conservative 
Protestant ministers, issued a statement opposing Kennedy as a presidential candidate based 
on JFK’s religious affiliation. Peale was a prominent Protestant minister with a syndicated 
column in dozens of national newspapers, and he helped establish the CFR in 1960. The 
name “Citizens for Religious Freedom” obfuscated the group’s anti-Catholic bias, and the 
court of public opinion equated CFR’s rhetoric and disdain for Kennedy with the activism of 
POAU. Peale questioned Kennedy’s adherence to equal rights for all religions, as well as his 
stance on papal authority and parochial schools. Many national and local publications 
covered the statement, illustrating that the Peale Group’s anxiety regarding a Catholic 
president held national interests. !!! Though speakers at the Peale Group’s conference never 
mentioned Kennedy by name, the implications were clear. Dr. L. Nelson Bell, a Presbyterian 
layman from Montreat, NC, gave a speech asserting that a religious issue confronted 
America “because of a system to which he belongs and of which he is a part — unless he 


repudiates that system, and this he has not done and cannot do.”'!? Bell never directly 
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accused Kennedy, but his address indicated that the members of the Peale Group strongly 
opposed a Catholic president on purely religious grounds. 

The media linked the statements by the Peale Group and POAU together since both 
groups advocated anti-Catholic ideologies. However, C. Stanley Lowell lamented that 
POAU’s message was published alongside Peale’s. Lowell referred to the juxtaposition as 
“most unfortunate since Americans United had no connection with the Peale committee,” and 
he worried that POAU concerns about a Catholic candidate would be drowned by 
accusations of bigotry. '!* Lowell proclaimed, “We were caught between the brotherhooders 
on the one hand, and the fanatics on the other.” !!4 In other words, Lowell meant that the 
“brotherhooders,” a slang term for dedicated Catholics, attacked POAU with claims of 
bigotry while the “fanatics,” religious bigots like Peale, sullied POAU’s platform by proxy. 
POAU saw themselves as occupying the middle ground of American politics, beset on either 
side by religious radicals. 

Lowell’s repudiation of Peale’s group was actually an implicit admission of bigotry 
rather than a factual representation of POAU’s position. Men like Blanshard and Lowell 
characterized anyone who attacked POAU, defended JFK’s positions, or criticized Kennedy 
as either a “brotherhooder,” an apologist, or a “fanatic,” respectively. Contemporaries noted a 
political angle to POAU’s message: Dean John C. Bennett and Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr of the 
Union Theological Seminary, a religiously liberal, ecumenical school, declared the two 


groups did not match the wider Protestant sentiment, and that POAU and Peale members 
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“would oppose any liberal Democrat regardless of his religion.” !!5 Similar to the binary 
views of other far-right organizations, POAU left little room for moderation, especially 
ecumenicalism, within their religious or political views. 

The statements by POAU and Peale Group, both of which were covered by nationally 
syndicated newspapers, forced a response from Kennedy. Blanshard and Peale, the most 
famous among a chorus of Catholic critics, tried to paint Kennedy into a corner: either JFK 
had to publicly accept a strict interpretation of Catholic orthodoxy and risk losing the election 
in an overwhelmingly Protestant country, or Kennedy needed to repudiate Catholicism and 
potentially appear less faithful to fellow Catholics.'!® Rejecting some views of his own 
religion could have damaged Kennedy’s credibility with American Catholics, and 
Republican and anti-Catholic opposition could have claimed it as evidence of Kennedy’s lack 
of character and moral integrity. Additionally, journalist John Wicklein noted that POAU 
“materials appear[ed] in tract racks of Baptist and other churches and across the South, and 
its films [were] widely . . . used by church people opposed to the election of a Catholic.” 1!” 

Campaign manager Robert Kennedy hired James Wine, a lawyer from the National 
Council of Churches in Washington, D.C., to help JFK deal with anti-Catholic rhetoric, and 


Wine saw the Greater Houston Ministerial Association’s (GHMA) speaking invitation as a 


pivotal opportunity for Kennedy’s campaign. !!8 GHMA offered Kennedy the chance to 
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address its membership in September, 1960, but the stakes were high because of location and 
audience; Texas had a fundamentalist bent, a deep history of anti-Catholicism, and the all- 
white, mostly Baptist composition of GHMA represented an additional ideological hurdle for 
Kennedy. !!° Nevertheless, Wine believed the risks were worth taking since Kennedy could 
address the “religion issue” in front of a national audience. '”° The hope: to silence anti- 
Catholic criticisms with one well-received television address. Wine urged JFK to disavow 
parochial groups while reasserting a belief in strict church-state separation. "°! In response to 
Kennedy’s trip to Texas, anti-Catholic literature flooded the state, much of which stemmed 
from Protestant clergy and anti-Catholic advocacy groups. 

Kennedy’s campaign trip to Texas, and his speech in front of the GHMA, led to a 
statewide battle between Nixon and Kennedy through the new medium of television. Nixon’s 
campaign fought against Kennedy by booking the time slot to show a taped Nixon telecast 
just before JFK’s appearance, hoping to influence voters tuning in to watch Kennedy address 
the GHMA. '”” Kennedy’s campaign sought to capitalize on the GHMA address to bolster 
support for Kennedy in the South. National polls showed Nixon and Kennedy in a dead heat 


in September, though the surveys taken in the South indicated that JFK lagged behind Nixon 
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despite Texas’s own Lyndon Johnson on the Democratic ticket. 1? As one of Kennedy’s top 
aides noted, “This could be the beginning or the end of the line for the Democratic ticket’s 
success in the South.”'** Kennedy’s trip to Houston received more media coverage than any 
other political event since Al Smith’s 1928 Democratic National Convention, which provided 
Kennedy with the opportunity to confront historical and contemporary anti-Catholicism. !*° 
While Kennedy’s campaign managers prepared for the meeting with the ministerial 
association, local Houston organizations attempted to influence voters in the days leading up 
to JFK’s address. POAU mobilized to attack Kennedy, while more moderate politicians and 
organizations countered the anti-Catholic onslaught. Three days before Kennedy’s scheduled 
appearance the Houston chapter of POAU announced a plan to distribute anti-JFK literature 
during the GHMA address. Attorney Kelly James, the president of the Houston Chapter, said 
POAU members would place handbills titled “Why the Religion Issue?” on the windshield of 
every car at the GHMA conference. !”° Kelly pledged to defeat Kennedy’s presidential bid 
“rather than to engage in further debate on what [POAU] considers a settled question.” '?’ 
Kelly’s mindset mirrored the opinions of national POAU leaders like Blanshard and Lowell 


that Catholicism represented an internal threat to the political culture of the United States. 


This attitude underscored that hardline, conservative Protestants considered it impossible for 
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a Roman Catholic to separate politics from religion, regardless of what Kennedy said during 
the GHMA speech. 

On the other hand, Kelly’s anti-Catholic rhetoric prompted a progressive response 
from local Protestants and politicians to contest POAU’s religious bigotry. Gerald Mann, the 
Democratic state campaign manager, noted that JFK’s visit “‘stirred a small hate group into 
possible actions unbecoming to our hospitable state.” Mann encouraged Texans to remember 
“the common decency of showing courtesy to our out-of-state visitors.” 8 Some activists 
took Mann’s advice to heart and mobilized. When the POAU threatened to distributed anti- 
Catholic handbills at the Coliseum, twenty-five local Houstonians formed the Christian 
Protestant Organization. The first order of business for this group, declared Mrs. W. I. 
Dillman, Jr., was to remove the POAU handbills from the cars during Kennedy’s speech. !”? 
The issue of potential handbill distribution and censorship proved controversial as both 
political parties weighed in on the matter. The Harris County Republicans denied any intent 
to pass out literature, while John H. Crooker and Woodrow Seals, the co-chairmen of JFK’s 
campaign, urged Houstonians to permit the distribution of handbills. '°° Crooker and Seals’s 
statement read, “We anticipate that some of the literature may attack the right of a Catholic to 
hold the presidency. Even though such a view is a direct violation of the Constitution, and 


deplorable, we still defend the right of any citizen to express that view.” 1! This press release, 
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which was covered in the major local papers, put the spotlight on POAU’s efforts to 
disseminate anti-Catholic propaganda. 

POAU canceled the open distribution of leaflets the day of Kennedy’s speech. The 
POAU board of directors voted down the idea of passing out handbills, and Houston POAU 
president James Kelly claimed, “It would be a waste of time.” '*? Because of the increasing 
negative publicity toward anti-Catholic groups, POAU felt that dispensing handbills would 
result in further bad press. Dr. Ralph H. Langley, the pastor of Willow Meadows Baptist 
Church and a prominent member of Houston’s POAU chapter, instead promised to distribute 
the handbills at church on Sunday. Langley quipped, “T’ll probably have some in my pocket 
tonight [at the GHMA conference] if anyone asks for one.”'*? He contended that the 
handbills were not anti-Catholic but were instead “anti-Catholic hierarchy.” The handbill 
controversy underscored that anti-Catholic groups like POAU were sensitive to criticisms of 
bigotry, and often feigned tolerance through their public actions. Yet their pamphlets, which 
were distributed surreptitiously after the GHMA address, argued against Kennedy’s 
presidency based on religious criteria. In reality, POAU members like Langley and Kelly had 
no interest in giving Kennedy a fair shake. 

Around eight in the evening on September 12, 1960, John F. Kennedy walked to the 
podium to confront the religious issue in front of an ideologically hostile crowd. Kennedy’s 
speech succinctly rebuked many of the arguments used by anti-Catholic activists while 


underscoring JFK’s loyalty to the United States and the Constitution. Much of the anti- 
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Catholic propaganda augured that Catholicism would permeate church-state separation, so, as 
scholar Mark Massa noted, “Kennedy’s speech simply reiterated the hard-line separationist 
position ... that marked his political career from its inception.” 14 JFK neutered POAU’s 
religious-separatist criticisms by adopting them. Kennedy’s speech strongly rebutted the idea 
that he would allow America to be “ruled from Rome,” plus he rejected, as he had in the past, 
federal funding for parochial schools. By denying that the Pope and the Catholic hierarchy 
would influence his political opinion, Kennedy separated himself from the crux of the 
“religious issue.” Kennedy’s also used imagery that situated his ideologies with that of the 
Founding Fathers, a tactic with great appeal in the Protestant-dominated Sunbelt. !35 Historian 
Shaun Casey noted that Kennedy identified attacks against Catholicism as un-American, 
which turned the tables on traditional anti-Catholic arguments that depicted Catholics as 
“alien outsiders.” 136 

The “religion issue” did not disappear from the 1960 presidential campaign despite 


Kennedy’s speech in front of the Greater Houston Ministerial Association, and POAU played 


a key role in maintaining the controversy.'*’ POAU continued publishing anti-Catholic 
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propaganda after Kennedy’s GHMA speech. A question and answer session with Glenn L. 
Archer revealed that POAU was under fire from contemporary critics for religious bigotry. '** 
Archer lamented being linked to nineteenth century nativism and denied that religious 
prejudice factored into political decisions, yet he also hypocritically stated that questions 
aimed at a Catholic candidate might not apply to candidates of other denominations. '°” 
Kennedy’s speech did not alter the opinion of radical anti-Catholics like Glenn 
Archer, nor did the proclamations from American Catholic priests that asserted “American 
Catholics endorse the separation of church and state because they have absorbed the national 
ideals of their country.” '*° POAU sustained the attack on Roman Catholics, especially 
Catholic politicians, as an “alien subculture” trying to institute a theocratic hierarchy. 
Blanshard’s previous attempts to claim the middle ground were subverted by POAU’s own 
ads in national newspapers that attacked Kennedy: “Have you heard that a president who is 
an avowed Roman Catholic is forever committed to the Pope in everything he says and does? 
Have you been informed that the social policy of a Catholic president would be dictated by 
the American hierarchy?” '*! In October POAU issued propaganda that argued JFK remained 
“subservient to the bishops,” essentially calling Kennedy a liar. '*? The continuation of anti- 
Catholic rhetoric indicated a profound distrust of Catholicism, plus it reiterated that POAU’s 


activism extended well into the realm of politics. 
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After Kennedy’s speech a pan-Protestant movement coalesced to defeat Kennedy by 
harnessing the language of anti-Catholicism and anti-liberalism. '** Dr. Dess Moody, a Texas 
transplant leading a Baptist church in Kansas, remarked that the anti-Catholic publicity 
campaign received financing from outside interests. Moody believed these interests wanted 
“to defeat Kennedy’s liberal economic policies as much as . . . his religion.” '** Ministers 
touched on these political issues during the question and answer session after Kennedy’s 
speech, notably when Canon Reichbahr of the Christ Church Cathedral complained that 
Kennedy did not support “right to work” laws and might abolish open shop statutes. !*° 
Conservative Protestants intertwined religion and politics despite criticizing the Catholic 
Church for fusing church and state. As historian Darren Dochuk noted, “At no point did 
[evangelicals and fundamentalists] ever allow for the separation of Protestant faith from the 
public or political realm.” !*° This hypocrisy illustrated why the anti-Catholic rhetoric used by 
groups like POAU classified as religious bigotry, which led the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee to threaten the revocation of tax-exempt status of churches circulating anti- 
Catholic propaganda. '*” Nevertheless, Kennedy’s Catholicism provided an angle to attack 
both JFK’s religious upbringing as well as his liberal platforms. 

The “religion issue” took on a decidedly political character by late September. 


Donald H. Black, a Hollywood broker and Republican campaign worker, circulated POAU 
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literature to over 10,000 people in the Los Angeles area. Black declared “I have to be honest 
with you; I’m opposing Mr. Kennedy primarily because of the religious issue.”'** In a telling 
move, Lowell stopped the mailings to Black’s constituency to prevent POAU’s complicity in 
an overtly political action. The national POAU headquarters strove to avoid political 
controversies, but POAU’s propaganda appeared in other Republican offices around the 
nation. Kennedy T. Hill, a student at Yale and self-proclaimed Protestant Republican, 
claimed to find POAU pamphlets at the Republican headquarters in Darien, Connecticut. 
Writing to a weekly newspaper, the Darien Review, Hill “challenged the consistency, 
sincerity, and integrity of the Republican Party” if POAU brochures were disseminated at the 
local level despite Nixon’s disavowal of the religious issue. '*” Darien Republican leaders 
issued denials while Hill’s mother claimed to receive intimidating phone calls, one that 
threatened her son’s expulsion from Yale University. 

Religious right-wing organizations, including POAU, coordinated multiple 
campaigns to defeat Kennedy’s presidential bid as election day approached in early 
November. One such movement urged ministers to deliver anti-Catholic sermons on 
Reformation Sunday—a religious holiday on October 30 that celebrated the Protestant split 
with the Catholic Church—to galvanize a national movement against Kennedy.'°° POAU, 
the Southern Baptist Convention (SBC), and the National Association of Evangelicals (NAE) 


spearheaded the Reformation Sunday campaign, and the crusade created local groups across 
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the nation to distribute anti-Catholic propaganda. Historian Shaun Casey noted that the 
Southern Baptist elite, like W. A. Criswell, were generally the most vocal anti-Catholic 
group.'*! Criswell called Kennedy’s speech the “biggest farce” he had ever witnessed, and 
argued that JFK was either a liar or a “sorry Catholic.” !°? Criswell organized a propaganda 
campaign within the Reformation Day movement, distributing over 200,000 copies of his 
anti-Kennedy speech before election day.'*? Local groups like Citizens United for a Free 
America, based out of Criswell’s home of Dallas-Fort Worth, supported the distribution 
effort. 

The propaganda circulation was aided by right-wing publishers like Osterhus 
Publishing House of Minneapolis, which was controlled by Cyrus Osterhus, the son of an 
evangelical Lutheran minister.'°* Osterhus Publishing claimed distribution of over 25 million 
tracts nationwide and was the “largest producer of anti-Catholic tracts being circulated in the 
campaign.” '°° Overall, the Fair Campaign Practices Committee estimated “the number of 
pieces [in circulation] in the tens of millions and the cost of distribution at hundreds of 


thousands of dollars.” !°° Like many of the other groups involved, Osterhus disclaimed any 
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pretense of political leanings, but the fact that he openly distributed and supported anti- 
Catholic tracts belied his assertion. Osterhus was but one example of the 144 producers of 
anti-liberal and anti-Catholic campaign materials, and the mailing lists for such propaganda 
derived largely from church membership rolls and directories. !°’ This effort by wealthy 
conservative laymen like Osterhus, ministers like Criswell, and anti-Catholic groups like 
POAU underscored the religious and political nature of Kennedy’s opposition. 

The “religion issue” and Kennedy’s Catholicism dominated the headlines, but racial 
issues also damaged Kennedy’s credibility among conservative voters. JFK embraced the 
civil rights movement throughout the campaign in an attempt to solidify his liberal 
credentials and appeal to African American voters. 18 This plan had the potential to backfire 
because, as Allan J. Lichtman noted, “the [twentieth century] conservative tradition is white 
and Protestant” with a side of racial nationalism, xenophobia, and anti-ecumenicalism. 1 
White Protestant ministers were not the only critics of JFK’s religious beliefs: Martin Luther 
King, Sr. and the Atlanta Baptist Ministers Union signed a letter of support for Nixon. The 
declaration indicated the continuation of black support for the Republican Party, but it also 
represented an undercurrent of anti-Catholicism among some black Protestant ministers. '©° 


Nevertheless, Kennedy’s phone call to Loretta Scott King after Martin Luther King’s arrest 
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in Atlanta delivered the Democratic ticket hundreds of thousands of black votes on election 
day. 16! 
The controversy over Catholicism did not extend to the Mexican American 

population living in Texas because Kennedy’s religious upbringing actually inspired 
grassroots efforts through the “Viva Kennedy” clubs. '©? Many Mexican Americans used the 
“Viva Kennedy” clubs as a gateway to the American political process, and historian Ignacio 
Garcia noted that “Kennedy’s religious affiliation represented a cultural bridge to the 
Mexican American community.” !® Garcia illustrated that Kennedy’s Catholic upbringing 
“meant he understood religious and cultural prejudices . . . [and that] Kennedy could 
communicate with Mexican Americans and understand their needs.” 164 While Mexican 
Americans viewed JFK favorably because of his Catholicism, the “religion issue” further 
muddled racial issues in the South. Kennedy’s Catholicism netted a significant amount of 
Mexican American votes, but the divisions over Catholicism, plus the added pressure of the 
civil rights movement, made it more difficult to appeal to both white and black Protestants in 
the South. 

On the national stage Kennedy absolved Nixon of any sort of “religion baiting,” but 
Robert Kennedy and Senator Henry M. Jackson, the Democratic National chairman, 


“charged that some local Republican leaders . . . abetted the distribution of anti-Catholic 
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literature.” !6 These accusations and events did not constitute a “smoking gun” implicating 
the Republicans of using religion as an overt political bludgeon, but local Republican leaders 
used the religious issue when it appealed to their own views and constituency. Moreover, the 
literature published by POAU found its way into the broader political arena. Left leaning, 
traditional African American publications like the Daily Defender frankly criticized the 
political agenda of the religious right: “Dixie racists are using the religious question as a 
smoke-screen to hide their resentment and their machination against the Democratic platform 
and [Kennedy].”!°° Lowell characterized the accusation that POAU helped organize a 
campaign to defeat Kennedy as “definitely not factual,” but the group’s actions proved 
otherwise. POAU’s literature and activism helped catalyze the anti-Catholicism and 
conservative Protestantism that emerged as a political force during the 1960 election. !°’ 

In the end, Kennedy emerged from the 1960 campaign victorious over Richard 
Nixon, largely due to Kennedy’s effective use of mass media and Nixon’s refusal to 
capitalize on the “religion issue.” Beginning with Kennedy’s so-called “triumph” in Houston, 
JFK’s campaign broadcast the GHMA speech at least 193 times in 40 states. 168 Kennedy 
capitalized on his privatization of religion, but Nixon ignored Kennedy’s Catholicism and the 


parochial school issue, which might have cost him Texas on election day. '® Contemporary 
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political analyst Oliver Douglas Weeks argued that the constant hammering of the religious 
issue actually alienated Protestant followers and produced a “fatigue” surrounding the 

issue. '’° As a result, even though Protestants remained divided on Kennedy’s religion, they 
failed to unite behind Nixon. Nixon captured more Protestant ballots, but Kennedy negated 
that by receiving a vast percentage of the Catholic bloc vote.'’' When the dust settled, the 
“religion issue” actually favored Kennedy because, despite losing eleven Southern and 
Western states worth 110 electoral votes, his Catholicism helped him win five Eastern and 
Midwestern states and New Mexico worth 132 electoral votes.'’” As Richard Nixon feared, 
Kennedy’s Catholicism provided a decisive electoral boost—a result vastly different from Al 
Smith’s failed presidential bid of 1928. 

The “religion issue” sharpened divisions within the ranks of Protestant evangelicals 
throughout the election process in 1960. Some Protestants clung to anti-Catholic beliefs 
while others moved forward with more tolerant religious ideologies. Protestants and Other 
Americans United represented the former group, doubling down on their conspiratorial views 
over the course of the 1960s. Global and domestic events provided POAU multiple 
opportunities to adopt a more progressive mindset alongside Catholicism, but in each 
instance POAU rejected taking up the mantle of inclusiveness and ecumenicalism. An 
internal investigation, conducted in 1964 by John M. Swomley at the behest of the POAU 


executive board, blasted POAU’s “use of anti-Catholicism, overstatement, and polemical 
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language” because it ostracized moderates and produced a more extremist membership. "° 
Swomley made a number of suggestions, such as changing the name and tightening up the 
philosophical platforms, in order to prepare Americans United for the growing climate of 
ecumenical Protestantism and post- Vatican II Catholicism. The Second Vatican Council, 
held from 1962-1965, opened up an ecumenical dialogue between the Catholic Church and 
other Protestant denominations, ultimately challenging POAU’s beliefs regarding the 
monolithic nature of Catholicism. 14 These domestic and global shifts “pushed [POAU] 
further and further from the center of the dialogue,” as historian Mary Anne Boylan noted, 
“[and] its constituency became more exclusively fundamentalist Protestant.” '’> For instance, 
the only member of the POAU executive board to take Swomley’s report seriously, co- 
founder Ellis H. Dana, found himself isolated and he eventually resigned under pressure from 
fundamentalist hardliners.'’° The organization dropped the “other Americans” from its name 
in 1964, changing it to Americans United for the Separation of Church and State (AU), a 
reflection of POAU’s rightward shift. 17 

During the early 1960s the membership demographic of Americans United favored 
the fundamentalist ideologies of its hardline members, and its years of religious-based 


political activism incurred the wrath of the federal government. Formed as a non-profit 
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organization, Americans United avoided taxation by proclaiming to be an educational group 
rather than an activist organization. The Kennedy administration targeted the tax-exempt 
status of Americans United through the Ideological Organizations Project (IOP), a branch of 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) that targeted political opposition groups like Americans 
United and Billy James Hargis’s Christian Crusade.'’* In the early 1960s the IRS struggled to 
revoke AU’s tax exemption because the Internal Revenue Code’s educational regulations 
were “ill-defined,” according to scholar John A. Andrews III.'”? The IRS acknowledged that 
Americans United participated in political activities, but reaching a consensus regarding 
whether or not these activities were covered under the auspice of “education activities” 
proved difficult.'®° Years later, on April 25, 1969, the IRS formally revoked AU’s tax- 
exempt status for operating as “an active advocate of a political doctrine.” '*' In its appeals 
brief to the United States Court of Appeals, Americans United argued that “the clause 
disqualifying organizations which devote a substantial part of their activities to political 
propaganda and lobbying should be elided as unconstitutional.” !8? Despite a protracted legal 
battle, Americans United eventually lost its appeal. Though Americans United maintained 
tax exemptions in other areas, the U.S. Court of Appeals and the IRS “determined the 


organization devoted a substantial part of its activities to congressional lobbying.” '*? The 
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legal defeat constituted damning evidence countering American United’s claims “that POAU 
is not a partisan, political organization.” 14 

On the other hand, Peale’s Citizens for Religious Freedom represented the most 
remarkable transformation from anti-Catholicism to religious tolerance. Peale famously 
criticized Kennedy’s religion before the Houston speech, and his anti-Catholic message 
received condemnation from many parts of the press. The negative coverage displeased 
ultraconservative Protestants, but it was enough to force Peale’s resignation and cause the 
group to disavow bigoted rhetoric.'*° After Kennedy’s Houston address the Citizens for 
Religious Freedom released a statement praising the speech. The announcement described 
the speech as “the most complete, unequivocal, and reassuring statement which could be 
expected of any person in his position.” 186 In the wake of Kennedy’s speech the CFR 
officially reversed course and lauded JFK’s explication of his stance on church-state 
separation. The transformation took less than a week. Unlike the hardline sentiment 
epitomized by Americans United, the Citizens for Religious Freedom represented an 
alternative path of religious toleration by urging further dialogue between Protestants and 


Catholics. 


Kennedy emerged from the campaign gauntlet as the president of the United States, 


but POAU’s activism underscored the legacy of religious xenophobia and anti-Catholicism 
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bigotry in U.S. politics. Protestant fears of papal authority, clericalism, and parochial schools 
sparked a grassroots movement, led by fundamentalist evangelical ministers and national 
Protestant organizations like POAU. Protestants and Other Americans United formed to 
prevent the potential erosion of church-state separation by targeting the Catholic Church as a 
subversive organization. Truman’s nomination of General Clark to the position of Vatican 
ambassador animated POAU’s activism against Catholicism in 1951. POAU also targeted the 
fuzzy divide between public and private education by strictly interpreting the Establishment 
Clause and defining any Catholic influence in public education as a threat to the separation 
between church and state. The legal strategy of POAU netted many victories, but the early 
successes obscured the anti-Catholic undercurrents that lurked within the organization. Over 
the course of the 1950s POAU transformed from a conservative civil liberties organization 
into a stronghold for conspiratorial anti-Catholic rhetoric and fundamentalist political 
activism. 

The 1960 presidential election illustrated POAU’s shift to the right because POAU 
played a role in exacerbating the debate over the “religion issue” and Kennedy’s Catholicism. 
POAU disseminated anti-Catholic propaganda, employed rhetoric that appealed to the 
religious and political anxieties of Sunbelt evangelicals, and networked with other 
fundamentalist leaders, like W. A. Criswell to defeat Kennedy’s candidacy. The organization 
also helped organize broad movements, like the Reformation Day campaign, in an effort to 
demonize Catholicism as a subversive, alien ideology. Kennedy’s election challenged this 
fundamentalist Protestant interpretation of Catholicism. JFK “privatized” religion by 
delineating a clear separation between a politician’s religious beliefs and his ability to serve 


the public, which ironically brought Catholicism into the American mainstream and debased 
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support for radical anti-Catholicism. '*’ Throughout the late 1960s and 1970s Americans 
United continued fighting for a strict separation between church and state, especially 
regarding public funding for private schools, but the organization quietly dropped the anti- 
Catholic rhetoric that dominated the headlines in 1960. By the 1980s Americans United 
leaders disavowed the anti-Catholicism of its early years. An interviewer asked Reverend 
Gene Puckett, the executive director of Americans United in 1982, about POAU’s prior 
connections to anti-Catholicism. Puckett replied, “We have very definitively, both by 
philosophy and by conviction, gotten away from that.” 188 

The rhetoric of Americans United situated easily within the tradition of anti- 
Catholicism in America, but just as significant was the political activism created by concerns 
of religious subversion. Kennedy’s liberalism, not just his religion, challenged Sunbelt 
Protestants’ view of U.S. society.'*? The vehemence and prevalence of anti-Catholic 
propaganda during the 1960 election illustrated that religion factored heavily into many 
fundamentalist Protestants’ political beliefs. While not traditionally characterized as part of 
the Religious Right, POAU mirrored the Religious Right’s goals of trying to “exert strong 
influence over the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the United States 


government.” "° POAU, alongside many other religious organizations and individuals, fought 
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to maintain the preponderant societal and political influence of Protestantism. °?! When 
viewed in this light POAU emerges as a far-right adjunct for the political activism of 
Protestant right-wingers during the 1950s and 1960s. Cold War conspiracy theories and anti- 
communism exacerbated POAU’s anti-Catholic language, which contributed to the historical 
legacy of religious-based attacks within the political arena. POAU’s propaganda distribution, 
bigoted rhetoric, conspiratorial language, and grassroots organizing situated the organization 
within the Cold War conservative movement that fought political battles with far-right 


religious values. 
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Chapter Four 


The Voice of Many Hatreds: J. Evetts Haley and Texas Ultraconservatism 


During the 1956 Texas gubernatorial election, fringe candidate J. Evetts Haley was 
campaigning in Houston when two men from the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
confronted him about his opinion on organized labor. A far-right conservative, Haley 
responded, “I believe that you have the same right to organize that anybody else has, big 
business or little. I believe you have a right to quit work whenever you want to.” This answer 
contained the strappings of right-to-work business conservatism, but Haley was not finished. 
Worried about labor organizers spoiling his own ranch hands, Haley threatened, “If on my 
ranch a bunch of my hands quit and you fellows come up there trying to interfere with the 
people I then hire to flank a bunch of yearlings on my land, I’ll meet you at the fence with a 
.32, and, if necessary, I'l] draw a bead on you and rim a shell and leave you lying on the fence 
line.” Adding emphasis for the shocked CIO men, Haley growled, “And if that isn’t plain 
enough, Ill make it plainer.” ! As a cowpuncher and prominent figure on Texas’s far-right, 
James Evetts Haley forged a career out of his fierce individualism, which combined the 
folksy charm of cowboy caricatures with the rhetoric of anti-communism and segregation. 

This chapter examines the life and activism of J. Evetts Haley because Haley 
epitomized the paranoid nature and sectional appeal of far-right conservatism during the mid- 
twentieth century. As an ultraconservative activist and occasional political candidate, Haley 


registered few victories; however, his agitations revealed the right-wing discontent in the 
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Democratic Party and delineated the contours of the fringe right-wing in the Lone Star State. 
Haley’s grassroots fundraising and mass mailing campaigns mirrored the strategies of other 
Sunbelt far-right organizations like Billy James Hargis and local John Birch Society chapters. 
Additionally, Haley’s combination of segregationism, communist conspiracy theories, fiscal 
conservatism, and rugged individualism reflected the tenets of Sunbelt ultraconservatives. 
Viewing Haley through a chronological lens highlights how Haley’s radicalism served as a 
foil for mainstream politicians. Liberals portrayed Haley as an unhinged reactionary while 
moderate conservatives disavowed Haley’s explicit racism. Ultimately, Haley organized 
multiple far-right crusades and produced many publications that helped define the shape and 
activism of the Texas far-right during the 1950s and 1960s. 

Haley’s spent his formative years on the “giant side of Texas,” the Llano Estacado of 
West Texas.” The arid, rough environment of West Texas forged Haley’s radical views, 
especially his distrust of the federal government. This suspicion manifested in multiple ways: 
Haley argued for states’ rights, promoted segregationist policies, and viewed liberalism as an 
avenue to communist infiltration. Despite hailing from the most racially homogenous region 
of the states, Haley harbored segregationist ideologies that aligned with the politics of the 
Deep South. Political analysts Rowland Evans and Robert Novak defined Haley as the “voice 
of many hatreds,” and observed that Haley was an “extreme right-winger even by Texas 
standards.” For example, in 1936 Haley chaired the state chapter of the Jeffersonian 


Democrats, an organization that harnessed anti-communism and grassroots strategies to 
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mobilize against Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal. The Texas Jeffersonians bolted 
away from the Democratic Party—the dominant force in Texas politics—to support the 
Republican candidate in an effort to defeat FDR. Roosevelt carried the state without 
difficulty and won the election in a landslide, providing an early harbinger of the electoral 
inefficacy, but grassroots appeal, of far-right strategies. 

Haley’s activism revealed the electoral possibilities of anti-communism and 
conspiratorial rhetoric in Texas, and crusades helped legitimize mainstream conservatism 
while simultaneously forging a constituency of far-right activists. In 1956 Haley ran as a 
fringe candidate in the Texas gubernatorial election on a platform of segregation and 
interposition, but his campaign foundered as Texans moved away from overt racial politics. 
However, Haley’s movement served as a foil for mainstream conservative Democrats like 
Price Daniel. This helped legitimize mainstream conservatism by marginalizing 
ultraconservatives—a theme of Haley’s activism. After the election Haley fostered a small 
movement among the right-wing fringe through Texans For America (TFA), a group 
dedicated to strict constitutionalism and anti-communism. TFA pioneered mass mailing 
campaigns to fight against perceived liberal legislation and public school textbooks. The time 
spent with Texans for America elicited Haley’s most fruitful activism, but it was his attacks 


against Lyndon Johnson in 1964 that made him a national figure. 
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As Johnson prepared his campaign Haley published a polemical book, A Texan Looks 
at Lyndon, that attacked LBJ’s character and liberal ideologies. Haley’s book soared on the 
best-seller lists and the grassroots campaign supporting Senator Barry Goldwater’s (R-AZ) 
candidacy adopted the text as campaign propaganda. Johnson’s campaign tied Goldwater to 
extremist ideologies with the aid of books like A Texan, leading to a landslide victory for 
LBJ and liberal Democrats in Congress. Yet the 1964 presidential campaign proved a turning 
point for conservatism. The mainstream conservative movement that emerged out of the 
ashes of Goldwater’s defeat seemed more judicious in comparison to the paranoid, 
conspiratorial nature of Haley’s book. Haley’s crusades failed to invoke a turn toward 
ultraconservative values, but they opened new avenues for far-right grassroots activism and 


helped shape the emergent conservative movement in the late 1960s. 


Haley’s upbringing on the isolated plains of West Texas shaped his political ideals 
and activist bent. Born in Belton, Texas on July 5, 1901, to John A. and Julia E. Haley, young 
James Evetts grew up in a politically active, conservative household.” The Haley family quickly 
traded the rolling hills of Belton for the arid plains of West Texas, eventually settling in Midland. 
The extreme, arid climate of the Llano Estacado of West Texas punished its inhabitants, producing 


a “self-sufficient, lonely, suspicious citizenry, slow to change.’ This environment hardened the 
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Haley family, and instilled a rugged individualism in Haley. As Haley later noted, “I cherish the 
soil of the Plains above any other on earth, and am bogged deeper in its traditions, and more 
devoted to its ideals, than to all else besides.”’ Like many southerners, Haley’s family tree was 
drenched in Texas tradition; many of Haley’s ancestors fought for Texas during the Texas 
Revolution and joined the Confederacy during the Civil War.® The anti-statist populism— 
defined by Sean P. Cunningham as “the impulse to fight against an established elite’—that 
permeated the culture of the Lone Star State sharpened Haley’s rugged individualism and 
conservative political views, producing a principled man that embodied the hardened 
individualism of West Texas.” 

During his formative years Haley made a name for himself regionally as a historian of the 
Great Plains and a cowman. He developed his cowboy skills while working on his family’s land by 
the Pecos River and on the legendary Long S Ranch. ! Years later Haley’s son, Evetts Jr., 
reminisced, “There are none superior to J. Evetts Haley as a cowman. He knows what a cow is 
thinking before she thinks.” !! Haley’s mother encouraged him to quit the cowpunching lifestyle 
and pursue higher education. Haley relented, eventually graduated from the University of Texas 


with a master’s degree in History in 1926.!? The university hired Haley as a museum field 
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curator, but, more importantly, Haley spent the 1920s and 1930s polishing his promising 
career as a writer.'* This period of Haley’s life coincided with the First Red Scare and the 
surge in national anti-communist anxieties. Additionally, business progressivism—an 
economic philosophy that valued “public service and efficiency” over state-funded social 
programs—and the racial violence of the Ku Klux Klan dominated Texas politics during 
Haley’s formative years. '* These socio-political movements, alongside the harsh nature of 
the West Texas plains, helped mold Haley into an ultraconservative southern Democrat. 
Haley’s principled nature and West Texas upbringing fostered anti-statist tendencies, 
which became a prominent facet of his far-right southern values. The stock market crashed 
just a few short years after Haley graduated from the University of Texas, sending the U.S. 
economy into a tailspin. When Franklin D. Roosevelt instituted the New Deal after his 
landslide electoral victory in 1932, Haley envisaged the specter of government oppression. 
His frontier upbringing produced a deep distrust of the federal government; he viewed the 
federal government as an alien intruder invading local society. Haley’s anti-statism 
intertwined with the white supremacy that coursed throughout the Deep South, and his 
relative economic privilege further separated him from the plight of minorities and 
immigrants in Texas. In the quagmire of the Great Depression, J. Evetts Haley transformed 


from a simple cowman-historian into a spokesman for far-right conservatism. '° 
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Haley attributed much of the social and political upheaval in the United States to 
communist subversion, which connected him to the broader Radical Right movement. This 
conspiratorial mindset tapped into traditional Texas hostilities toward “foreign” elements, 
especially northeastern establishment Democrats.'° Haley viewed any centralization of power 
as a pathway to communism, which reinforced his advocacy of states’ rights and mistrust of 
liberalism. Speaking in front of the American National Cattlemen’s Association in 1955 
Haley declared, “As a matter of integrity and of tactics, we must admit that the communist 
philosophy, the epitome of evil, has us by the throat.” 1” During his 1956 gubernatorial 
campaign Haley pilloried liberalism as a gateway to communism: “Again this vehicle of 
social and racial revolution has added another link in the communistically forged chain to 
destroy the rights of the great majority of Americans, and fasten federal control completely 
upon the people.” !® Haley’s distress about communism animated his leadership within the 
Jeffersonian Democrats, propelled his defense of segregation during the 1956 Texas 
gubernatorial campaign, and energized his grassroots organizing efforts to defeat liberalism 
in Texas. 

Haley’s anti-communism influenced a pair of issues that defined his entire political 
career: states’ rights and segregation. Presidents Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman 
mobilized the Democratic Party in support of civil rights during the 1940s, which opened 


fractures within the party and alienated segregationist southerners. The Dixiecrat Revolt of 
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1948, a third-party movement among southern Democrats, highlighted deep-seated anxieties 
toward challenging the South’s traditional racial mores.'? Overt defenses of segregation fell 
out of favor in Texas during the mid-1950s, but racial politics, especially the rhetoric of 
states’ rights, still appealed to many Texans.” Haley addressed the Texas State Democratic 
Executive Committee in the summer of 1956 and lamented the plight of states’ rights within 
the current atmosphere of the Democratic Party. Assessing the dwindling support for states’ 
rights, Haley declared, “It is the most critical issue our national existence faces today.”*! 
Haley rejected FDR’s New Deal and yearned for continued southern dominance of the 
Democratic Party; he argued that national Democrats seemed “determined to not only destroy 
the Party but the power of Texas and the South.””* Haley’s strict interpretation of the 
Constitution, particularly the Ninth and Tenth Amendments, buttressed his interpretation of 
states’ rights. Put simply, Haley contended that New Deal liberalism represented a foreign 
threat to southern society. 

Haley’s suspicion of civil rights mirrored the sentiments of many southerners, and his 


defense of states’ rights aligned with the massive resistance of integration that occurred 


during the 1950s.” States’ rights undergirded Haley’s support of racial segregation, and 
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Haley used racially charged language to appeal to Texans who feared social change. In one 
inflammatory pamphlet, Haley asserted, “The South stands at the cross-roads of destiny. Is it 
to continue to be a ‘white man’s country,’ or is it to be sunk to the cultural level of the negro, 
and have the purity of its blood corrupted with mulatto strains?”*4 Southern far-right 
conservatives like Haley argued that the liberalism of the national Democratic Party betrayed 
Southern principles. During his 1956 campaign Haley tried to bolster his states’ rights 
credentials by blustering that he would use the Texas Rangers stop federal forces from 
integrating Texas schools.” Haley had no authority to deploy the Rangers, but this anecdote 
illustrated that he disregarded the political and civil rights of blacks and that his white 
supremacist, segregationist views reinforced his political ideologies. 

Haley’s strict interpretation of the Constitution also influenced his strict fiscal 
conservatism and stoked his disdain for liberal spending and welfare programs. Liberal 
programs like Social Security cut against Haley’s bootstrapping nature. In a radio address 
Haley scorned relief programs: “It tears down the natural pride of the people of a state by 


keeping them from helping themselves. It tends to make beggars of us and I know that most 
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Texans don’t want to be beggars.””° Regarding the Social Security Act, Haley once quipped, 
“I do not believe in social security except as individually planned and earned.”?’ Haley also 
lobbied for the removal of taxation and yearned for a balanced budget. He dismissed the 
Sixteenth Amendment as “insidious and completely immoral,” thereby disregarding the 
Constitution and ignoring the power of taxation as a remedy for deficit spending.” Instead, 
Haley viewed taxation as a medium for propping up, what he perceived as, ill-conceived 
liberal programs like the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Haley contended that 
“agriculture has been converted into a political machine that stands expectantly at the trough 
of the federal treasury, instead of relying upon its own possibilities as an honorable, free, and 
independent way of life.”?° New Deal liberalism, Haley summarized in a 1936 speech, 
threatened to put the American economy on the “dangerous ground of inflation,” approached 
the “brink of national bankruptcy,” and foreshadowed certain “national chaos.” 30 

Haley’s philosophy represented an extreme version of Texas conservatism because he 
merged 1920’s “business progressivism,” First Red Scare anti-communism, and the Ku Klux 


Klan’s racial views.*' This ultraconservative blend prized regressive taxation, self- 


sufficiency over public services, the continuation of segregation, and a belief in states’ rights 
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combined with a distrust of the federal government.*” Among contemporary right-wing 
Texas politicians, Allan Shivers and W. Lee “Pappy” O’ Daniel held the most similarities to 
Haley because each man willingly race-baited and used anti-communism for political gain. 
For instance, when Shivers’s administration wilted amid scandals in the mid-1950s the 
governor turned to segregationist rhetoric in the hopes of resuscitating his career.*? Pandering 
to the racist vote did not work as effectively as it did in Deep South states, however, because 
the relative racial uniformity of Texas limited interracial economic competition, especially in 
West and Central Texas.’ 

Haley’s anti-communist and conspiratorial language linked him to mainstream Texas 
conservatives and endeared him to the ultraconservative fringe. Hardline right-wingers like 
U.S. Representative Martin Dies (D-TX) and Allan Shivers forged political careers, in part, 
by utilizing anti-communist anxieties to fight New Deal liberalism and win elections.’ Red- 
baiting rhetoric, as historian George Green noted, was useful to Texas politicians who 
“feared not communism but rather the New Deal and the possibility of its extension.” *° 


Haley deployed anti-communism as a way to contest the spread of liberal values, rather than 


out of a legitimate fear of communist subversion. Haley depicted the New Deal as anathema 
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to American, and especially Texas, values, and his ultraconservative ideals prompted him to 
fight liberalism through political activism.*’ 

Haley argued that the liberalism of Roosevelt’s New Deal eroded the traditional 
tenets of Texas society, which galvanized his initial foray into the political arena under the 
banner of the Jeffersonian Democrats. Roosevelt’s re-election campaign in 1936 prompted a 
backlash from conservative Democrats disillusioned with New Deal liberalism. On August 7, 
1936, delegates from twenty-two states, including J. Evetts Haley, met in Detroit to air 
grievances against the Roosevelt administration. This group, the National Jeffersonian 
Democrats, hailed mostly from Midwestern and Southern states and was headed by former 
Senator James A. Reed (D-MO).*® Though the caucus originally sought to simply raise 
questions, the event ended with the formation of a conservative political action group bent on 
refashioning the Democratic Party. *? 

This reactionary response was not uncommon in the South because the New Deal 
provoked a backlash among conservative Democrats. As historian Kari Frederickson noted, 
“The decade’s economic crisis and the radical reorientation of the federal government toward 
class issues awoke a slumbering grassroots populism and stoked the fires of political 
opposition within the Deep South.”*? The Jeffersonian Democrats preached an idealized 


version of American democracy that downplayed social and economic strife by accentuating 
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the positives of individual freedom. The Jeffersonians also used conspiratorial language, 
believing FDR sought to “strike down the beneficent structure of Democratic government and 
to substitute for it a collectivist state, replacing the doctrines of Democracy with the tenets 
and teachings of a blended communism and socialism.”*! This ideological admixture of 
idealized individual liberty and anti-communist conspiracy theories filtered down to the state 
branches, including the Jeffersonian Democrats of Texas. 

Haley and other Texans had previously founded an organization, the Constitutional 
Democrats of Texas, to challenge FDR in Texas, but they merged with the Jeffersonian 
Democrats after the Detroit meeting.** Re-christened itself as the Jeffersonian Democrats of 
Texas (JDT), the group’s corporate charter revealed that the organization’s purpose was to 
“prevent some wild political dreamer from attempting to break down the lines which separate 
the State and of compounding the American people into one common regimented mass.” 4? 
Judge W. P. Hamblen of Houston, Texas, wrote a statement of aims for the Jeffersonian 
Democrats: “We re-assert our belief in the Constitution, in the rights of the States, and in the 
Jeffersonian principles. Believing thus, we must condemn the Roosevelt administration.” 4 


Hamblen further argued that Roosevelt “distressed people with a false humanitarianism, and 


endangered freedom and democracy by opportunistic measures and incitement to class 
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warfare.”*° What set the Jeffersonian apart from other Texas right-wingers was a willingness 
to paint FDR and the New Deal as a cog in a grand communist conspiracy. *° 

Haley left his job at the University of Texas to work as the State Chairman of the 
Jeffersonian Democrats of Texas, where he became the primary organizer and 
propagandist.*’ Haley criticized the welfare spending of the New Deal and issued warnings 
about communist conspiracies and the impact of liberalism on race relations. In one 
Jeffersonian pamphlet Haley asserted, “[The] breakdown of color lines and mixture of the 
races, black, white, and tan, is one of the cardinal principles of Red philosophy. Already the 
initial steps have been carefully taken by leading lights of the New Deal.” ** Haley viewed 
these “initial steps’”—public employment—as a conspiratorial ploy by New Deal Democrats to 
win votes by keeping people on government pay rolls, rather than FDR’s attempt to ensure 
steady, livable wages for impoverished farm workers. Haley’s disdain for welfare programs 
revealed his white supremacist values because he viewed federal relief as an avenue for winning 


the political allegiance of non-whites. In a published statement Haley argued against 
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“the political administration of relief, and the support of an army of shiftless negroes and 





aliens at the expense of all of us.”*? The term “us” presumably meant, and appealed to, Haley’s 
far-right constituency of white landowners and businessmen.°? Intriguingly, Haley demonized 
seasonal workers for accepting government jobs, but he never questioned if the wages offered 
by federal programs were better than those offered by Texas planters. The AAA negatively 
impacted cotton ginners and exporters and provided little security for tenant farmers and 
sharecroppers, but farmers in Texas overwhelmingly supported FDR’s willingness to engage 
the problem of falling agricultural prices.*! Regardless, Haley chafed against federal 
economic interventionism and viewed government programs as a communist threat and a 
menace to the traditional social and racial mores of southern society. 

The Jeffersonian Democrats of Texas established a statewide apparatus and relied on 
grassroots activism to organize its anti-New Deal, anti-FDR campaign. Haley sent out form 
letters probing current and potential Jeffersonian Democrats to provide names of like-minded 
individuals that might join the cause. This strategy garnered Haley the majority of the names 
for the fundraising and volunteer mailing lists. Many Texans responded by sending in small 
donations to support the Jeffersonian’s cause. For example, Haley received a one dollar 
donation from L. R. Atkins, a Republican transplant from Illinois living in Austin, Texas. 
Atkins referred to the Jeffersonian Democrats as “real patriots and statesmen and not politicians,” 


in a letter, further noting, “I consider the work you are doing as the most effective that is being 
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done in this state for the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt.”°* Most of the donations the Jeffersonians 
received were modest, and the organization cast a wide net when searching for donations 
rather than relying on large benefactors.” Despite the influx of donations, the Jeffersonian 
campaign had limited appeal. An article titled “A Hopeless Undertaking” in Lubbock’s 
Morning Avalanche compared giving money to the Jeffersonians to “pouring sand in a rat 
hole.”*4 

Yet money continued to fill the Jeffersonian coffers and Haley used the funds to 
distribute anti-New Deal literature across the state of Texas. The organization printed its own 
newspaper, Jeffersonian Democrat, which circulated in every county across the state of 
Texas.” The first run of the newspaper neared two hundred thousand copies, with the second 
run reaching close to a million.*° The Jeffersonians also advertised in over 300 weekly 
newspapers and at least 60 dailies across the Lone Star State. In one such advertisement 
Haley argued that the “Democrat Party as we of the South have known it passed completely 
away.” He stressed that FDR must be defeated because the administration’s policies were 


“flouting the Constitution” and “wooing the Negro vote.”>’ The Jeffersonian Democrats 
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cooperated with other organizations along the far-right, notably the American Liberty 
League, to defeat Roosevelt.” The Jeffersonians distributed American Liberty League 
pamphlets, like “The New Deal vs. Democracy,” that lambasted FDR’s policies alongside 
their own propaganda.” 

Despite tapping into the Lone Star State’s anti-statist traditions, the Jeffersonian 
Democrats had limited appeal because of FDR’s popularity and Texas’s strong ties to the 
national Democratic Party during the 1930s. The Jeffersonians claimed an active 
membership of around five thousand, primarily composed of disillusioned conservative 
landowners, businessmen, and lawyers.°! Supplanting FDR as the Democrat candidate 
proved impossible, so the Texas Jeffersonians coordinated with the Republican Party and the 
affiliated Landon for President Clubs to promote the candidacy of Kansas governor Alf 
Landon for president. However, the political alliance only went so far. The Jeffersonians’ 
race-baiting disturbed Texas Republicans; the Republican Party affiliate in Houston refused 


to distribute issues of the Jeffersonian Democrat because of its racially charged rhetoric. © 
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This indicated a significant rift between the Jeffersonians and the Republicans: the 
Jeffersonians fought for conservative values by stoking racial prejudices and employing 
conspiratorial language, but the Republicans—Landon, specifically—needed to court voters 
and the aggressive tactics of the Jeffersonians alienated African Americans, a key part of the 
traditional Republican constituency.°* Landon tried to appease both the internationalist and 
conservative wings that vied for hegemony in the national Republican Party, but his 
campaign refused to resort to race-baiting rhetoric to win southern votes. The Jeffersonians, 
on the other hand, willfully pandered to religious and racial prejudices, and Haley issued 
warnings about Roosevelt’s supposed communist ties. As historian Keith Volanto noted, 
“Readers who picked up the Jeffersonian Democrat and found no problem with the views 
expressed, or excitedly experienced a ‘Give ‘Em Hell!’ moment, were safely in the 
ultraconservative camp.” 

The Jeffersonians deluded themselves into believing Landon had a solid chance for 
victory in Texas, despite the fact that Texas remained a Democratic stronghold. The office 
manager of the Houston JDT chapter, Fannie B. Campbell, wrote to Haley, “I can barely 
keep my enthusiasm down as the days go by and hundreds of phone calls come in in answer 
to our various literature we are sending out.” Campbell exclaimed, “I feel so confident at 
present that we are going to win out.” ® Haley sent out encouraging form letters predicting a 


Landon victory: “We are making splendid progress in our movement. The Literary Digest 
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poll indicates that Roosevelt will be defeated, and this has never failed to be correct.”°° 


Unfortunately for Haley and the Jeffersonians, The Literary Digest polls that were being used 
by the Jeffersonians to support Landon turned out to be incredibly inaccurate: Roosevelt won 
an astounding eight-seven percent of the popular vote in Texas on route to the largest 
electoral victory in the history of the United States.°’ The Jeffersonian Democrats of Texas 
shuttered its Austin headquarters on November 2, 1936, as quickly as the wind dissipated from 
Landon’s sails. Summarizing the self-perception of the Jeffersonians, Haley signed off in a 
letter to Judge Hamblen of Houston, “This has been a campaign by patriots.”® 

Though the Jeffersonian Democrats failed to defeat FDR’s second presidential bid, 
the movement foreshadowed the winds of political change within Texas and the Democratic 
Party. Historian George Norris Green argued that the midcentury “bolt” away from the 
Democratic Party in Texas originated with Haley’s Jeffersonian Democrats in 1936.8 Keith 
Volanto agreed, noting that the Jeffersonian movement “laid the groundwork for future 


ultraconservative activity in Texas politics.”’° Soon after the demise of the Texas 


Jeffersonians, the election of W. Lee “Pappy” O’ Daniel—a noted red-baiter and 
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segregationist—as governor in 1938 highlighted the rightward shift of Texas politics. 7! 
Additionally, the Jeffersonians’ grassroots strategies influenced future far-right movements 
that underscored the Democratic Party’s internecine struggles. For example, the reactionary 
campaign of the Texas Regulars, a group of hardline conservative Democrats, in 1944 and 
the third-party Dixiecrat Revolt of 1948 highlighted the conservative political evolution of 
the South and the gradual move away from the Democratic Party.” Additionally, the mass 
mailing techniques utilized by the Haley found their way into future conservative campaigns. 
Haley receded from politics from the latter 1930s through the early 1950s, working as a 
ranch manager and serving as a regent for Texas Technological College, but his sabbatical 
ended during the tumultuous 1956 gubernatorial election. ’° 

Haley returned to politics in 1956 by mounting a gubernatorial campaign based on 
segregation and interposition. His return to the public eye coincided with the decline of 
Governor Allan Shivers’s grip on the Democratic Party. Shivers, a close friend of Haley’s, 
decided not to run for a fourth full term amid criticisms of his scandal-ridden 


administration.” The 1956 Texas gubernatorial election represented a watershed moment as 
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the liberal, party-loyalist Democrats, newly empowered by the sagging Shivers 
administration, battled with the conservative Democratic forces that traditionally held sway 
in Texas. Multiple politicians contended for the Democratic nomination: Price Daniel, 
representing responsible conservatives; Ralph Yarborough, running as a liberal, party-loyalist 
Democrat; and “Pappy” O’ Daniel, clinging to his folksy segregationism. ”™ Haley, never 
known to back away from a challenge, threw his hat into the ring in order to bolster the 
waning support for far-right conservatism. Yet Haley faced an uphill battle since he lacked 
name recognition—he had never run for political office—and his rhetoric closely mirrored 
that of the outgoing governor, Allan Shivers. 

Haley’s gubernatorial platform, like his work with the Jeffersonian Democrats, 
promoted segregation and southern traditionalism through grassroots activism. On March 21, 
1956, Haley paid the filing fee and announced his decision to run from his ranch in Canyon, 
Texas. Haley crusaded as a political outsider, and his slogan, “Qualified-Honest-Fearless,” 
reinforced his identity as a straight-shooting cowpuncher. His ties to the Jeffersonian 
movement and Shivers cast doubt on his credentials as an “outsider” candidate. ’° However, 
his image as an independent cowboy helped solidify his conservative bona fides. This was 
Haley’s first foray into public office, which his advisors thought would endear him to Texans 
looking for a candidate untainted by the perceived corruption of Austin. Jack Taylor, the 
General Chairman of the Haley for Governor Panhandle Committee, sent out form letters 


underscoring Haley’s outsider status: “Though Mr. Haley is not a political figure and this is 
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his first effort in seeking public office, he has gained state-wide publicity in the past three 
weeks.” ” Haley received support from far-rightists like Dan Smoot, a far-right publisher and 
radio host. Smoot noted, “For years conservatives have belly-ached—with just cause—that 
we didn’t have a real choice to vote for. In Texas this year we do have a choice—and I hope 
that every Texan who calls himself a conservative will work for J. Evetts Haley.” ’* Haley 
hoped his gubernatorial campaign would galvanize a conservative constituency based on 
states’ rights, segregationism, and conspiracy theories. 

Harkening back to his days in the Jeffersonian Democrats, Haley stumped for a strict 
interpretation of the Constitution, defended states’ rights, and issued dire warnings about 
communist subversion. In particular, Haley argued that the doctrine of interposition, which 
articulated that the Tenth Amendment empowered states to interpose their authority against 
federal action, buttressed southern segregation. Haley viewed desegregation as evidence of 
federal tyranny, and his staunch advocacy for interposition was not simply a theoretical 
debate—he intended to use interposition as a mechanism to stop desegregation. To prove this 
point, Haley declared, “I am for its use to stop this mixing, by coercion and immoral force, of 
white and Negro children in public schools, with its consequent destruction of our race and 
our way of life.””? Haley was not interested in extending rights to African Americans, and 
instead he appealed to the remaining pockets of white supremacists in Texas by warning 


about the perceived ills of race mixing. 
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Haley used interposition to defend states’ rights and attack liberalism, despite the fact 
that the ideology was widely discredited. In his campaign announcement, Haley promised to 
use interposition to prevent the “Federal government from destroying our most vital national 
industry, namely oil and gas, and thereby the judicial predicate for the power to take over the 
industry, agriculture and labor generally.” 8 Interposition was a delusion of grandeur for 
Haley because such defiance of federal law was illegal.*! Nevertheless, Haley utilized 
interposition as an avenue for promoting far-right conservatism, contesting liberalism on all 
fronts, fighting integration, maintaining Texas’s independence in the face of federal growth, 
and enforcing free market economics by removing regulations. Speaking to its political 
efficacy, historian Ricky Dobbs observed that interposition “elevated arguments against 
integration from the shameful muck of sectional racism by allowing good people who 
favored segregation to deny their own racism and cast the debate in terms of conservatism 
versus liberalism, modernization versus the ‘Southern Way of Life.’”*” 

Haley’s campaign and advocacy for segregation aligned with other far-right 
segregationist movements that dotted the South during the 1950s. The Brown decision and 
the ensuing push for desegregation inflamed support for states’ rights across the Deep South, 
and the rhetoric of “massive resistance” easily adapted to the conspiratorial anti-communism 


of the Cold War.*? Segregationists utilized anti-communism as a defense mechanism, 
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historian George Lewis noted, in an effort to “recast what was a peculiarly southern problem 
as one of national concern.” % Southern politicians, like Georgia governor Herman Talmadge, 
campaigned against the dual threats of integration and communism while threatening 
violence against African Americans that attempted to exercise their voting rights.*° Similarly, 
Haley dubiously threatened to deploy the Texas Rangers if the federal government attempted 
to enforce the Brown decision in Texas, and he peppered his segregationist rhetoric with anti- 
communist conspiracies.*° The ideological connections between Haley and southerners like 
Talmadge illustrated that Haley embodied a combination of extreme Deep South 
segregationism and rugged West Texas individualism. 

Despite Haley’s leadership in the Jeffersonian movement and connections with Allan 
Shivers, Haley remained a relative unknown in the gubernatorial election. Haley barnstormed 
all over Texas building a constituency, attending local events like the Cowboy Reunion in 
Stamford, speaking to the Lions Club in San Angelo, and participating in the Sidewalk 
Cattleman’s Association parade in Madisonville.*’ He campaigned in major metropolitan 
areas like Houston, Austin, and Dallas, which led to the creation of local Haley for Governor 
Clubs. Throughout the election Haley played up his cowboy charm. In one legendary story 
Haley introduced himself to another car stopped at a stoplight. After handing the driver next 


to him some campaign literature, Haley said, “I’m Evetts Haley. I’m running for Governor. 
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Hope you will read this. If you disagree with me, then by gosh just vote against me.”88 When 
Haley’s operation arrived in Dallas, local journalist Lynn Landrum commented, “Haley was 
in town Wednesday night and gave something like 300 people every chance in the world to 
cross him off their list—and they whooped and clapped and ate up just about every word he 
said.”*? Haley’s segregationism and conspiracy theories appealed to a modest, but dedicated, 
constituency. 

Taking a cue from his time with the Jeffersonian Democrats, Haley used grassroots 
activism and mass mailings to appeal to voters and fund his gubernatorial campaign. 
Contributions to Haley’s operation ranged from one dollar to five hundred dollars, but the 
vast majority of the donations were small. This illustrated that establishment contributors, 
namely the oil industry, spurned Haley’s campaign.”’ Nevertheless, within the first month 
and a half of its inception, Haley’s campaign raised roughly $21,000 in donations.?! Haley’ s 
defense of far-right conservatism found a support network among Texans who disagreed with 
the direction of the Democratic Party and, in general, U.S. society. This sectional 
constituency also endorsed Haley’s segregationism and conspiratorial anti-communist 


99 66. 


rhetoric. Haley’s supporters fretted about “the destruction of the white race,” “red-tinged 


judicial tyranny,” and “the conspiracy to change our form of gov’t.”** They also used phrases 
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like a “man of strong convictions” and, perhaps most importantly, “true conservative” to 
describe Haley’s character.” Haley’s campaign tapped into white anxieties regarding 
desegregation and the undercurrent of anti-statism inherent in Texas politics. He successfully 
linked, at least according to his supporters, federal tyranny and communist conspiracies to 
liberal values. This rhetoric earned Haley’s campaign contributions from around the state and 
sustained his fringe support base. 

Some Texans readily embraced Haley’s conspiratorial, racially-charged ideals, but it 
earned a far greater number of detractors. One Texan, Robert C. Leathers, wrote to Haley 
expressing his disgust with the Haley’s segregationism: “I must register the shame, disgust, 
and revulsion that I feel as a result of your un-Christian, if not un-American, stand on the 
matter of integration.”*4 Referring to “separate but equal” as “farcical,” Leathers rightly 
upbraided Haley’s idealized revisionism of race relations in the post-Civil War South.” 
Leathers angrily charged, “There is no room in this democracy for any law, rule, or social 
custom that is premised on the fallacious principle that one individual is innately superior to 


another.”° This letter underscored how desegregation split the Texas electorate. After the 
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Supreme Court declared segregation unconstitutional major Protestant organizations, like the 
Texas Council of Churches, urged Texans to follow the letter of the law. Other groups, 
notably Southern Baptists, felt that the federal government should mind its own business. ”’ 
Nevertheless, eight years after the Dixiecrats failed to create inroads in Texas mainstream 
political campaigns had eschewed the acerbic rhetoric of segregationism.”® Coded racial 
politics continued to played a role in Texas—Price Daniel confirmed his support of states’ 
rights during the election—but Texas drifted away from the “massive resistance” of the Deep 
South, which partially explained the limited appeal of Haley’s platforms.” Despite the long 
history of race-baiting in Texas, citizens expected a more well-rounded campaign than 
Haley’s conspiracy-tinged, one-note platform. '!°° 

As Election Day neared, Haley’s campaign remained hopeful that the divisions within 
the Democratic Party, and perhaps apathy among voters, would result in a run-off. Campaign 
chairman Jack Taylor wrote, “Experts are predicting that Daniel and Yarborough voters, 
being overconfident, will not go to the polls in full strength in the primary election, and that 
Haley supporters, growing daily by the thousands, will got to the polls and vote Haley and 


the run-off.” !°' Unfortunately for Haley, his campaign could not compete with the 
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fundraising or popularity of the mainstream Democratic candidates. Even “Pappy” O’ Daniel 
siphoned potential votes away from Haley because the former governor boasted similar race- 
baiting rhetoric, which meant that the staunch segregationist constituency was split between 
Haley and O’ Daniel. Historian Ricky F. Dobbs noted that during the campaign season 
Yarborough and Daniel “took the high road during the first primary campaign, allowing 
Haley and O’Daniel to inhabit the gutter.”'°* When the votes were tallied, moderate 
conservative Price Daniel, whose campaign was supported by the oil industry and corporate 
interests, won a plurality of 629,000 votes while liberal Democratic Sam Yarborough 
received 463,400.'°? Former Governor Pappy O’Daniel used his folksy charm to garner 
347,750 ballots, and Haley brought up the rear with just 88,800 votes. !°* 

Haley’s overt support of segregation proved to have sectional appeal in the Lone Star 
State. He received paltry support in the Valley and in cities like San Antonio or El Paso, 
which suggested that Haley’s segregationism and racial rhetoric did not appeal to voters in 
areas with higher percentages of Mexican Americans. The fact that Haley’s metropolitan 
campaign strongholds were concentrated in East Texas indicated that segregationist rhetoric 
galvanized voters in the racially diverse pine forests of East Texas, rather than the racially 


uniform plains of West Texas.!°° Historian David Cunningham studied a similar trend, noting 
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that Klan activity in 1950s North Carolina coalesced in areas with a higher percentage of 
blacks because “white residents felt their social, economic, and political standing acutely 
threatened by civil rights reform.” !°° This perhaps explained the dearth of support in Haley’s 
homeland—the plains of West Texas. Haley’s appeal to white anxieties about desegregation 
and the loss of white supremacy did not translate to the predominantly white regions of 
Texas. The poisoned well of segregationist politicking appealed solely to fringe voters as 
Texans moved toward moderate conservatism, or, at the very least, more subtle racial 
politics, in the late 1950s. !°’ 

Nevertheless, the fact that Haley garnered a small, dedicated constituency signified 
that far-right conservatism remained a force in Texas politics. Despite only receiving votes 
from a small percentage of “hardcore extremists,” journalist Jim Mathis observed, “Haley’s 
exposure [in the 1956 campaign] had catapulted him into the leadership of their fights.” 1°83 
Haley’s 1956 campaign marked the end of overtly racist campaigns in Texas, truly the end of 
an era.'°? Yet some ultraconservative Texans remained optimistic. Milton F. Hill, a supporter 
from Mineral Hills, Texas, wrote to Haley, “The conservative forces of Texas have been 
lethargic and sluggish and have greatly needed the stimulus of a dynamic and vigorous 


personality and courageous leadership. And this you have certainly given.” !!° Through his 
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gubernatorial campaign Haley built a constituency attuned to the language of states’ rights, 
conspiracy theories, and strict constitutionalism, and his earlier efforts with the Jeffersonian 
Democrats helped create connections with Republican conservatives. Both of these political 
movements helped Haley during the next phase of his activism. Haley never again 
campaigned for office; instead, he fostered a grassroots movement to fight liberalism through 
the national organization For America. 

Following the election in 1956, Haley poured his energy into the anti-liberal For 
America organization and its state affiliate, Texans for America. For America’s national 
organization was founded on June 1, 1954, just weeks after the Supreme Court rendered the 
Brown decision. Clarence Manion—a former dean of Notre Dame’s law school that briefly 
chaired the Intergovernmental Relations Committee under Eisenhower before turning to far- 
right radio broadcasting—co-chaired TFA with General Robert E. Wood. Manion rooted the 
organization in far-right principles like strict Constitutionalism, Americanism, free 
enterprise, and conspiratorial anti-communism. !!! The National Policy Committee of For 
America employed anti-communist conspiracy theories, observing an “inexorable rising 
peril” in the United States.'!? One of the stated purposes of For America was “to eradicate 
the Godless evil of Communism,” a malleable platform that targeted everything from school 


textbooks to political liberalism. !!° Manion’s leadership connected For America with many 
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prominent figures on the fringe right, including Dallas-based publicist and radio host Dan 
Smoot, Oklahoma minister Billy James Hargis, and Haley. Haley joined TFA prior to his 
gubernatorial campaign, but his efforts accelerated after he lost the Democratic nomination in 
1956. He served as the state chairman for Texans For America because Haley shared For 
America’s principle concern: that “the communistic goal of material security, aided and 
abetted by public education, sometimes by the churches, and especially by the government, is 
taking the place of the adventurous appeal of liberty. ''* 

Haley and TFA’s platforms closely mirrored those of For America’s national 
organization: support for the Bricker Amendment, which was intended to restrict executive 
power and the ratification of international treaties; repeal of the Sixteenth Amendment; and 
promotion of states’ rights, fiscal conservatism, and free-market economics. MS Haley fought 
for issues of “individual liberties and sound government,” while also warning about the 
power of “socialists and communists . . . to divide and conquer.”''® Haley and TFA members 
blanketed the state with propaganda to promote its brand of far-right conservatism, ranging 
from polemical educational materials and films to traveling speakers and radio-television 
programs. Arguably TFA’s greatest influence occurred through its Committees of 
Correspondence and mass letter writing campaigns. The ultimate goal for Haley and Texans 


for America was to defend and promote far-right conservatism with the intent of ultimately 
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transforming one of the major political parties—the focus eventually became the Republican 
Party—into a bastion of conservatism. Haley’s leadership in TFA illustrated his maturation 
as an ultraconservative leader by mobilizing mass mailing campaigns, reaching out to the 
burgeoning business activist movement, and coordinating with other far-right organizations. 
However, Haley continued to employ anti-communist, segregationist rhetoric, which limited 
the appeal of TFA and earned the organization many detractors. 

The Committees of Correspondence’s mass mailing campaigns, which often 
coordinated TFA with groups like the John Birch Society, represented the bulk of TFA’s 
grassroots activism in the Lone Star State. Haley and TFA encouraged letter writing 
campaigns in support of conservative legislation, or to discourage politicians from supporting 
liberal measures, in order to attune Texans to the importance of local politics. Utilizing the 
patriotic imagery of the founding fathers, Haley proclaimed, “The precedent for our 
Committees of Correspondence is found in the history of the American Revolution . . . 
stirring American patriotism by committees of concerned citizens writing letters to inform 


and inflame the public.”''’ Explaining how to accomplish this, Haley wrote, “[The] timing of 





our efforts is of tremendous importance; concentration of firepower on the proper target at 
the right moment will amplify, in geometric proportions, our strength and effectiveness.” !!® 


An example of such “concentrated firepower” was the TFA campaign against Governor Price 


Daniel’s proposal to raise teacher salaries in 1959. Haley viewed the “teacher tenure” bill, as 
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TFA and other conservatives derisively called it, as a clandestine plan to increase taxes. In 
response, TFA’s constituency wrote hundreds of letters designed to defeat the bill while 
urging Governor Daniel to slash the budget instead. !!° 

The Committees of Correspondence bore many similarities to the mailing campaigns 
of the Jeffersonians, except that Texans For America directly targeted specific legislation and 
politicians rather than distributing broad propaganda. The letter writers focused on multiple 
conservative issues, ranging from anxieties toward communist infiltration and integration to 
fears of increased taxation. Kara Hart, the chair and heartbeat of the TFA Committees of 
Correspondence, was a fanatical conspiracy theorist. At one point Hart wrote to Haley that 
she believed the United States was “on the verge of being forced to surrender.” !”° Haley 
recruited letter writers with Hart’s help by surveying Texas newspaper editorials and letters 
to the editor for conservative entries. One TFA letter writer, Mrs. O. C. Rodgers, sent Haley a 
letter to the editor she penned to the San Angelo Standard about the “cynical immorality” that 
she believed permeated the United States. Rodgers argued that “America still [had] many 
decent and true patriots . . . But the real enemy we must identify, who is engaged in a sneak 
attack here as he is all over the world, is the Socialist.”!?! Like Haley and Hart, Rodgers saw 
the taint of socialism around every corner, especially when it came to the government 


regulating the economy. Letter writers like Rodgers were crucial for building the conservative 
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coalition that Haley envisioned would transform conservatism in Texas, and their activism 
pressured politicians to address right-wing concerns. 

Texans for America turned conspiracy theories and far-right ideologies into tangible 
political action by instructing the Committees of Correspondence to write letters opposing or 
supporting statewide and national issues. For example, TFA officials thought Soviet premier 
Nikita Khrushchev's visit to Washington constituted an “abject surrender to the communist 
conception of co-existence, and Hart sent instructions to the Committees of Correspondence: 
“Register your opposition.” 1? On the other hand, Haley urged TFA members to write letters 
in support of the Slack Bill, which prevented Texas schools from losing accreditation for 
refusing to implement guidance-counseling programs. '*? Haley saw the implementation of 
guidance programs as a “sinister move with mental-health overtones, meddlesome, disturbing 
and expensive, besides robbing the districts of further control.”'** As letters supporting the 
Slack Bill poured in, Haley triumphantly crowed, “The result has been a tremendous upsurge 
of patriotic sentiment in defense of the right of privacy, of the primary prerogative of the 


parents, and the proper province of the dedicated teacher.” !”° 
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Haley’s communist conspiracy theories stimulated the letter writing campaign of 
Texans For America, illustrating that anti-communism still appealed to a modest 
constituency. Hart also urged TFA members to submit “an avalanche of protest” in support 
of the Connally Reservation, which prevented the UN from theoretically claiming 
jurisdiction over U.S. courts.!?° TFA justified the Connally Amendment because it “assured 
some protection from this communist-atheistic monster,” despite Eisenhower’s support of the 
United Nations and the World Court.'*’ Haley and the TFA refused to entertain the merits of 
an international court, and instead accused the United Nations of communist leanings, which 
highlighted Haley’s history of red-baiting and conspiratorial thinking. Civil rights activists, 
public schools, and liberal-moderate politicians all found themselves in the sights of TFA’s 
army of letter writers. TFA cultivated a politically engaged constituency, one willing to 
support or criticize legislation that aligned with TFA’s ultraconservatism. This willingness to 
interject far-right platforms into mainstream politics also illustrated Haley’s maturation as a 
far-right leader. Haley now commanded a small army of writers to promote ultraconservative 
values instead of solely distributing propaganda and fundraising. !*° 

TFA connected Haley to the broader conservative movement because he reached out 
to the business community in order to bolster its fundraising and broaden its activism. A TFA 


newsletter from 1958 read, “There is an increasing awareness among business leaders that 
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they and their firms must—for the sake of survival—become politically active.” 1? The 
newsletter listed a number of firms that, in varying degrees, joined the political fray in the 
1950s, like Boeing, Monsanto, and Dow Chemical. Big business, especially the oil industry, 
already played a crucial role in Texas politics, especially regarding the maintenance of pro- 
business, fiscally conservative policies. '°° The same 1958 newsletter noted TFA’s desire to 
tap into this tradition of Lone Star business conservatism: “We must keep in mind that 
whatever program we adopt we cannot succeed without the support of business. There is now, 
however, in view of the deadly threat to free enterprise an opportunity to enlist strong 
financial support.” !°! Texans for America, and Haley himself, aligned with the growing 
“business activist movement’”—articulated by historian Kim Phillips-Fein—through its 
promotion of free market economics and deregulation. '** Corporate influence, through the oil 
industry, in Texas politics dated back to the at least the 1930s, and TFA’s decision to chase 
corporate funding suggested that Haley recognized the importance of recruiting businessmen 
to legitimize TFA as a mainstream conservative outlet. However, a November 1958 TFA 
budget sheet revealed that Haley’s chapter operated on a shoestring budget and did not 
receive large donations from businesses. Only twenty-three people donated to TFA that 


month, totaling a paltry $546.92. 133 
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Haley’s attempts to solicit funding from corporate interests failed, but TFA 
successfully networked with other far-right organizations and individuals like Robert W. 
Welch’s John Birch Society (JBS), Dallas’s Dan Smoot and H. L. Hunt, and Billy James 
Hargis and the Christian Crusade. Texans For America joined forces with these groups and 
individuals to attack the perceived leftism in the United States. For example, Haley and the 
TFA teamed up with Hargis to fight the Forand Bill, formally titled the “Social Security 
Amendments of 1958,” which tried to extend Social Security hospital insurance benefits to 
elderly citizens. Haley viewed the expansion of Social Security as part of the communist 
conspiracy, and he erroneously defined the Forand Bill as “communizing medical 
treatment.'*4 The Forand Bill failed to pass the House Ways and Means Committee, with 
Secretary of Health Arthur S. Flemming arguing that the legislation failed to fully address 
Social Security’s problems. '°° TFA also joined the Birch Society’s quixotic fight against the 
Supreme Court and Justice Earl Warren. Haley and the Birchers sought to impeach Earl 
Warren and the rest of the Supreme Court for “usurping” power through its decisions on civil 


rights cases. A TFA petition demanding that the U.S. Congress impeach the entire Supreme 
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Court contained around 12,000 signatures by January 1959.'°° The signature count by no 
means indicated an ultraconservative mandate from Texans, but Haley’s coordination with 
other far-right organizations illustrated that he understood that fostering a national movement 
necessitated the creation of a nationwide coalition of ultraconservative organizations. 

Haley and TFA also continued the southern tradition of combining anti-communist 
rhetoric with white supremacy in order to attack the push for racial equality in the mid- 
twentieth century. Historian Jeff Woods called this phenomenon the “Southern Red Scare,” 
in which “the main goal was to discredit the civil rights movement by associating it with the 
nation's greatest enemy, Communism.” 17 In the summer of 1958 TFA defined Eisenhower’ s 
forceful integration of Little Rock Central High as “one of the worst depravities of political 
history” because it reduced “the once sovereign states to iron-curtain satellites” 3° Texans For 
America appealed to the racist undercurrents in Texas by depicting Eisenhower as a tyrant 
bent on destroying states’ rights through his actions in Little Rock, even though Orval 
Faubus’s refusal to integrate Little Rock Central High after the Brown decision constituted an 
actual defiance of federal law.'*? Eisenhower’s actions offered more proof of the red-tinted 
tyranny of liberalism to Haley and TFA, reinforcing the need for a conservative movement to 


defend states’ rights and racial segregation in Texas. 
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The rhetoric deployed by Haley and Texans For America earned arguably more 
detractors than followers. Some Texans criticized TFA’s racial rhetoric while others accused 
the organization of affiliating with communists. Edgar Chasteen, a Texan from Huntsville, 
disparaged TFA’s alarmist rhetoric, noting “If one is to accept the views expressed by this 
publication, he must, of necessity, become anti-everything.” 1° He also chastised TFA for 
supporting the executions of black men based on hearsay and joining the Birch Society’s 
movement to impeach Earl Warren. Chasteen struck a tone of religious moralism to reject 
TFA’s racism: “I also object to your use of Christianity and the Bible to suit your purposes. 
The Bible certainly does teach the brotherhood of all men.” Chasteen saved his most biting 
comment for last, intoning, “As voting records show you represent a very small segment.” !*! 
Another Texan, R. E. Driscoll, called the Attorney General’s office to inquire if TFA was on 
the list of subversive organizations. Despite assurances that TFA was not on the list, Driscoll 
wrote, “I am almost of the opinion that you should be.” '*” Driscoll also criticized TFA for 
editorializing and relying on emotional rhetoric rather than presenting facts. Interestingly, 
Driscoll lamented, “I can readily agree that a great deal of what you say is true but the 
manner in which you have said it is what gets my dander up.” Driscoll’s statement suggested 


that there was an undercurrent of citizens that agreed with Haley’s principles, but that the 


harsh, antagonistic rhetoric of TFA’s leaders spurned potential allies. 
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During the late 1950s and early 1960s southern rhetoric moved away from overt anti- 
communist and segregationist rhetoric, and the lack of support for TFA highlighted this 
gradual transition. '4? Many southerners were alarmed by the rapidly changing racial mores of 
southern society, but, in general, Texans had greater tolerance for racial inclusion than the 
rest of the Deep South. '*4 TFA operated at a turning point in Texas politics, the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, as politicians started softening their segregationist, red-baiting rhetoric. !*° 
Nevertheless, Haley tapped into an ultraconservative constituency that felt ignored by the 
zeitgeist of liberal reform. Additionally, the mass letter writing campaigns of Texans for 
America indicated an eagerness among the far-right to coordinate and make their voices 
heard, which established a nationwide network of ultraconservative groups that shared 
similar interests. In terms of success, Haley’s time in Texans for America was the most 
fruitful chapter of his political life because the organization produced quantifiable activism 
among the grass roots and coordinated with other far-right organizations, but TFA and its 
parent organization failed to bring about a conservative revolution in U.S. politics.'*° The 
Republican Party maintained a relatively moderate-conservative stance and continued to 
house liberals during the late 1950s, and the national Democratic Party championed the 


liberalism of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. Yet the ascendance of Senator Barry 
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Goldwater (R-AZ) and the election of 1964 provided an opportunity for Haley to link up with 
the burgeoning conservative movement. 

During the 1964 campaign Haley channeled his scorn toward liberalism into an all- 
encompassing attack on President Lyndon Johnson, which propelled Haley’s 
ultraconservatism onto the national stage. Haley stumped against Johnson’s administration 
because LBJ was loyal to the national Democratic Party, supported civil rights legislation, 
and represented the Democratic Party’s transition away from southern conservatism. Haley 
also disliked the fact that Johnson gained a great deal of his political power through coercion 
and intimidation, and he viewed Johnson’s contested victory in the 1948 senatorial election 
as evidence of LBJ’s corruption. Simply put, Haley, a far-right conservative Democrat, 
viewed LBJ as a traitor to southern politics. The bellicosity between the two men symbolized 
the festering schism within the Democratic Party. During Haley’s time as the state chairman 
of Texans for America, TFA attacked LBJ’s “complete betrayal of the South in the 
segregation fight.”'*’ Haley often referred to Johnson in pejorative terms, such as calling him 
“the slickest operator ever sent to Washington from Texas.” "48 The presidential election of 
1964 gave Haley the opportunity to criticize LBJ in front of the entire nation while 
simultaneously helping the cause of Goldwater conservatism. 

When a coalition of grassroots activists and right-wing Republicans thrust Barry 
Goldwater onto the 1964 GOP ticket, Haley abandoned the Democratic Party and joined 


forces with the Republicans. Haley had previously flirted with the Republican Party while 
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leading the Jeffersonian Democrats of Texas and TFA , but Goldwater’s candidacy 
convinced Haley that the GOP adhered more closely to conservative principles than the 
Democratic Party. In support of Goldwater’s nomination, Haley noted, “[Goldwater] would 
return us to fiscal sanity and return us to observance of the Constitution.” °? Goldwater’s 
platform epitomized the strains of fiscal and constitutional conservatism that appealed to 
Haley. Haley’s shift to the GOP coincided with other major Democratic figures switching 
parties to support Goldwater. Most notably, former Dixiecrat and U.S. senator from South 
Carolina Strom Thurmond changed his party affiliation from Democrat to Republican in 
order to aid Goldwater’s campaign and contest LBJ’s liberalism. '°° Haley challenged 
Johnson’s re-election bid in 1964 by publishing a polemical, mudslinging book that 
disparaged Johnson’s character and policies. The book, titled A Texan Looks at Lyndon: A 
Study in Illegitimate Power, catapulted Haley and his brand of Texas ultraconservatism into 
the national political discourse. '*! 

Haley’s book purported to be an accurate portrayal of Lyndon Johnson’s personal and 
political career, and, as the subtitle indicated, Haley believed LBJ came to his position 
through illegitimate means. Researched, written, and published in 1964, A Texan Looks at 
Lyndon landed during the critical summer months before the polls opened for the presidential 
election. Haley self-published the book out of his own Palo Duro Press, located in his home 


of Canyon, Texas. The first print run in June totaled 100,000 copies with friends and small 
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conservative bookstores aiding the distribution effort.'°* Much of Haley’s book decried 
LBJ’s liberalism and character flaws, often through oversimplified, misleading statements. 
For example, to elicit an emotional response from readers, Haley pontificated, “Johnson’s 
voting has consistently been anti-business and pro-socialist.”'*? This characterization ignored 
that Johnson voted in favor of corporate tax cuts and received frequent criticism from more 
liberal Democrats. !*4 Despite the fact that LBJ was neither a socialist nor anti-business, 
Haley viewed liberalism as a pathway to federal, and potentially communist, tyranny. Haley 
also frequently referred to Johnson’s political scandals, such as the contested congressional 
election of 1948, in an effort to damage LBJ’s integrity. Haley’s book vilified Johnson’s 
personal character while also attacking his liberal platforms, especially LBJ’s advocacy of 
civil rights. 

Haley criticized Johnson, the Democratic Party, and liberalism in general for aligning 
with the movement for racial equality. Haley wrote that Johnson’s “most extreme position” 
was his cooperation with the civil rights movement and his support for the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, which, Haley argued, would “end the American Republic.” 155 Alongside such 
conspiratorial language, Haley used the cudgel of racial politics against LBJ because it had a 


long history of political efficacy in Texas. As contemporary journalists Rowland Evans and 
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Robert Novak observed, “In Texas, the temptation to play the race issue against the first 
southern president in a century is strong, and the ground is fruitful.” 156 Segregationist, race- 
baiting rhetoric no longer won elections in Texas by the early 1960s, but Haley undoubtedly 
spoke for many southerners and Texans when he called Lyndon Johnson a “traitor to the 
South.” 157 

Haley’ s abhorrence for Johnson went deeper than just politics, entering the realm of 
personal principles. Haley portrayed himself as a man of integrity while characterizing LBJ 
as an elusive, perfidious politician. Nothing illustrated Haley’s rigid probity more than his 
willingness to fall on the sword of segregation during the 1956 Texas gubernatorial election. 
Speaking to LBJ’s perceived lack of integrity, Haley declared, “There is nothing more 
significant in Johnson’s career than the fact that he has never been known to take an 
unpopular position and resolutely go down the line for it.” !58 This was an unfair 
characterization of Johnson, especially since later critics of Johnson’s presidency noted his 
dogged adherence to Great Society liberalism and the conflict in Vietnam. '*’ Yet Haley’s 
book spoke to a segment of the conservative population that believed too many politicians 


lacked firm values or convictions. As Sean Cunningham pointed out, Haley “vilified [LBJ] as 
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the personification of all that was corrupt and wrong with American politics.” '©° Haley hoped 
Barry Goldwater, a principled conservative, could reverse the perceived deceitfulness of 
politicians like Lyndon Johnson. 

When Goldwater received the GOP nomination Republican campaign headquarters 
around the nation proffered right-wing books, including Haley’s, in an effort to bolster 
Goldwater’s electoral chances. Contemporary journalist Donald Janson marveled, “Never 
before . . . have paperback books of any category been printed and distributed in such volume 
in so short a time. Never before has such literature been used to such an extent in a 
Presidential campaign.” '©! Many GOP headquarters, including the Republican office in 
Houston, stocked Haley’s book alongside Phyllis Schlafly’s A Choice, Not an Echo and John 
A. Stormer’s None Dare Call It Treason.'® Goldwater’s campaign made a concerted effort 
to distribute and sell A Texan Looks at Lyndon in order to damage President Johnson’s 
reputation.'®* As Janson noted, Haley’s book aligned best with treatises written by Stormer 
and Schlafly as books by “ultraconservatives . . . [that] purport to offer documentation that 
the Johnson administration is ‘soft on Communism’ and that the President is a man of little 
principle.” '® The Goldwater campaign gave Haley’s book sales an unexpected boost while 


also making him a national figure in the fight for ultraconservative principles. 
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The grassroots effort that supported Goldwater’s campaign helped distribute Haley’s 
book throughout the United States.!®° GOP offices, book stores and airports around the 
nation carried A Texan Looks at Lyndon. The book was purchased in bulk by wealthy 
Birchers, distributed at political rallies, and even translated into Spanish. 166 Palo Duro Press 
claimed to have 7.5 million copies either published or ordered within two and a half months 
of publication. !® Haley believed the book sales harbingered the beginning of the 
conservative movement he had spent his life trying to foment. “There is a real stirring at the 
grass roots,” Haley said, “Otherwise, how could somebody like me, who is absolutely 
unknown, and with no sales organization at all and no promotion, bring out a book and have 
those millions of sales.” 168 With a tinge of hope Haley augured, “Something is happening 
throughout the nation.” 1° The interview represented a bit of gamesmanship because Haley 
did in fact have help distributing the book through GOP state branches, especially throughout 
the Sunbelt, but the influx of early sales indicated that something was happening around the 
United States. "° Haley’s book tapped into the resentment felt by hardline conservatives, anti- 


communists, and other groups that felt ignored by the current political system. '’' This 
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disillusion helped Haley sell millions of books that told the American public the current 
president was a crook, and, more importantly, A Texan helped fuel the national movement 
that pushed Goldwater conservatism into the mainstream political arena. 

In an effort to bolster Goldwater’s electoral chances some Republican politicians 
utilized Haley’s book as a campaign document to attack liberalism and LBJ’s administration. 
Republican lawmaker Bob Wilson, the chairman of the GOP congressional campaign 
committee, recruited other politicians to publish A Texan Looks at Lyndon in the 
Congressional Record in an effort to aid distribution efforts. Journalist Jack Anderson noted 
that Wilson’s effort would “make the book an official document and permit the Republican 
Party to mail it around the country at taxpayers’ expense.” !’” By late summer 1964, 
Representative Robert Michel (R-IL) successfully inserted one chapter into the 
Congressional Record, though the whole book never made it. This support from the GOP 
demonstrated the slow consolidation of conservatism, or at the very least the pragmatic desire 
to win an election, within the Republican Party. When depositing Haley’s book into the 
Congressional Record, U.S. Representative H. R. Gross (party-state) declared, “It is a book 
that ought to be read by every American.” "° However, the legislators’ plan of putting 
Haley’s book in the Congressional Record and mailing it at taxpayer expense exhibited 
incredible irony since it went against Haley’s belief in limited government and suspicion of 


the misuse of public funds. Regardless, through the efforts of the national Republican 
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apparatus A Texan Looks at Lyndon entered the political lexicon as a campaign document 
favoring Goldwater conservatism and highlighting the disillusion with Johnson and the 
Democratic Party. 

The endorsement from a few Republican politicians and state branches bestowed an 
air of legitimacy to A Texan, but the bulk of distribution efforts fell to national and regional 
ultraconservative groups. Willis Carto’s Liberty Lobby lauded Haley’s book as “crammed 
with facts and footnotes . . . [that provide] all of the details to the sordid background of the 
current resident of the White House.”!”* Aside from agreeing with Haley politically, the 
Liberty Lobby also had a vested interest in supporting Haley’s work because it bolstered their 
own anti-Johnson publication, LBJ: A Political Biography.'" The Birch Society called 
Haley’s publication a political necessity: “This book is loaded with facts, of the very kind 
that make small arms add up to the power of the atom bomb. You need it in your field 
equipment.”!”° Billy James Hargis’s Christian Crusade advertised Haley’s book in its 
monthly periodical, encouraging crusaders to buy A Texan in bulk so more right-wingers 
could read the “sordid details” of Johnson’s life.'’’ The book also received accolades from a 
legion of smaller far-right journals and organizations, such as the Bulletin Board of 


Conservatives and the Austin Anti-Communism League. '’* Connections with far-right anti- 
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communist groups undoubtedly helped Haley move more books, but it also brought 
criticisms of bias. A book review in the Corpus Christi Caller-Times called Haley’s work 
“arrogant” for believing that “both the Almighty and the Constitution are invariably on the 
side of the Birchers.” 1° 

The populist conservatism that propelled Goldwater to the national spotlight also 
animated the grassroots campaigns that supported far-right books like A Texan Looks at 
Lyndon. Individuals like Lloyd Ellenburg wrote their local papers urging fellow 
conservatives to read Haley’s book. Ellenburg noted that Haley provides “all of the shameful 
details” of LBJ’s life, and he signed off by declaring, “We desperately need a national leader 
of strong moral fiber.” '®° A reader named E. L. Bynum used similar language to endorse 
Haley’s book in a letter to the Plains Baptist Challenger: “The American people have a right 
to know the moral and ethical standards of those who are running for a political office.” 18! 
All of this support for Haley’s book, from individuals, far-right journals, GOP branches and 
politicians, and facets of the Goldwater campaign illustrated that a significant amount of the 
population was disenchanted with liberalism or Johnson or both. It also indicated that Haley 


and the broader Goldwater campaign had tapped into a discontented element of the U.S. 


electorate. This conservative constituency that viewed the federal government as corrupt, or 
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at the very least incompetent, lauded Haley for taking on liberalism and helped solidify 
Goldwater as a legitimate political challenger to LBJ. 

Despite the grassroots support for Haley’s work, the majority of the mainstream 
media excoriated Haley’s book as politically-motivated and poorly researched. Most 
newspapers urged their readers to look elsewhere for political analysis. A review in the 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times referred to A Texan Looks at Lyndon as “stridently partisan” 
and “without literary merit.” More damning was the columnist’s assertion that Haley’s work 
was historically inaccurate and “totally devoid of perspective.” !*? An article in the Denver 
Post dismissed A Texan as “propaganda” and noted that Haley alleged many things through 
“inference, implication, and supposition” rather than hard facts. 18 Reviewer A. C. Greene 
disparaged Haley’s book as “evil” and “outrageously, surreptitiously wrong,” while Ronnie 
Dugger, a consistent critic of Lyndon Johnson, called Haley’s methodology and 
documentation into question.'** Years later, while speaking at a Liberty Lobby convention in 
Washington, D.C., Haley decried the barrage of negative reviews as a “campaign of smear 


and vilification.” '*° Haley viewed all criticisms as “attempted character assassination” that 
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ignored the contents of his book.'®® Yet many of the criticisms of the book, such as Haley’s 
faulty citation methods and dubious research, contained valid complaints. 

Multiple mainstream politicians joined the press in roasting Haley’s book for being a 
polemical hatchet job. Governor Robert E. Smylie of Idaho, the chairman of the Republican 
Governors Conference, referred to Haley's book as “smut,” while Paul W. Wolf, the 
Republican chairman in Colorado, said his outfit would “try to produce votes by entirely 
different methods.”'’’ Texas Governor and Democrat John Connally dismissed Haley’s book 
in a White House press conference, remarking, “I know the purpose of it and I don’t have 
time to read a propaganda piece.” '** If nothing else, the LBJ insignia affixed to Connally’s 
lapel illustrated the governor’s dedication to Johnson. !8° Connally’s rebuke of Haley also 
highlighted the chasm between Haley’s far-rightism and the party-loyal, moderate 
conservatism that inhabited the Texas Governor’s mansion. The fact that both Republicans 
and Democrats repudiated Haley’s work illustrated that far-right conservatism remained out 
of step with mainstream U.S. politics, regardless of Goldwater’s nomination. 

In the end, A Texan Looks at Lyndon epitomized campaign propaganda by giving a 
biased account of Lyndon Johnson and American liberalism. Haley only highlighted the most 


negative characteristics of LBJ while ignoring all of his positive character attributes and 
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political platforms. Johnson’s anti-poverty and civil rights crusades of the 1960s were 
portrayed as indicative of a power-hungry tyrant rather than steps toward necessary 
progressive societal change. Haley presented Johnson as a one-dimensional demagogue, and 
he construed LBJ’s pragmatism and negotiating prowess as a lack of principles. This unfair 
characterization focused entirely on Johnson’s character flaws without accounting for LBJ’s 
concern for individual rights and the impoverished. He also committed significant citation 
errors, and many of his stories relied on hearsay and gossip rather than factual evidence, 
which led many reviewers and voters to disregard Haley’s research. Yet Haley’s book 
contained minor highlights, such as illustrating how LBJ stole the Senate election of 1948 
from Coke Stevenson, but the recounting of this episode remained skewed by Haley’s 
abhorrence of Johnson. !”° Ultimately, the movement for Goldwater conservatism came up 
short; Johnson received nearly sixteen million more votes than the Arizona senator, and 
Goldwater lost the Electoral College in a landslide: four hundred eighty-six to fifty-two. !°! 
Despite this seeming repudiation of conservatism, the support for Haley’s book evidenced 
the fact that the grassroots constituency that galvanized Goldwater’s campaign was slowly 


sowing the seeds of a national conservative movement. 


By the mid-1960s J. Evetts Haley’s transition—a shift mirrored by millions of other 
Americans—from conservative southern Democrat to far-right Republican was complete. In 


1964, the same year as LBJ’s was re-election and the publication of A Texan Looks at 
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Lyndon, Haley officially switched political allegiance to the GOP. Haley believed that the 
liberal-leaning Democratic Party would collapse under its own weight, and he argued that 
right-wingers should consolidate “conservative strength in, and control of, one major 
political organization—obviously now the Republican Party.” 1°? This marked a continuation 
of Haley’s far-right activism, but it also denoted the shifting tides within the party system. He 
tried to foment a conservative movement throughout his life, and often defected from 
Democratic ranks to defend his far-right values. 

Haley’s activism illustrated that political anxieties pinched southern conservatives not 
just during the Cold War, but dating back to the Great Depression. '?* He led the Texas 
chapter of the Jeffersonian Democrats in 1936 to promote states’ rights conservatism and 
bolster southern influence within the Democratic Party. Haley flirted with the Republicans by 
advocating for Alf Landon, but this effort failed despite Haley rousing a small grassroots 
constituency using mass mailers and educational propaganda. During the 1950s Haley ran for 
governor on a platform of segregation and interposition, and, when that failed, he and other 


ultraconservatives attempted to foster a broader far-right movement under the banner of 
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Texans for America. However, it was ultimately his hatred for LBJ, the collapse of southern 
control of the Democratic Party, and the rise of Goldwater conservatism that pushed Haley 
from the right-wing of the Democratic Party to the conservative vanguard of the Republican 
Party. By 1976 Haley was heavily involved the Republican Party, supporting Ronald 
Reagan’s political ascent and serving as a state delegate for Texas in the Republican National 
Convention. "° In fact, Haley stumped for the GOP in West Texas, transitioning old George 
Wallace supporters to the new conservatism of Reagan. !” At last, within the GOP’s platform 
of modern conservatism, Haley found a political home. 

Haley’s career was defined by his ardent ultraconservatism, but his life also served as 
a prism through which to view the shifting party politics of the mid-twentieth century. The 
gradual leftward shift of the national Democratic Party, from the 1930 through the 1960s, 
ostracized hardline conservatives like Haley, relegating him to the right-wing fringe of Texas 
and national politics. In turn, Haley’s rhetoric, particularly regarding civil rights and 
communist subversion, helped delineate the difference between ultraconservatism and 
mainstream right-wingers. Price Daniel won the 1956 election, in part, because Haley and 
“Pappy” O’Daniel’s relied extensively on conspiratorial, race-baiting rhetoric. Similarly, 
Goldwater lost the 1964 presidential election because Johnson’s campaign linked the Arizona 
senator to right-wing extremism. Haley’s book, A Texan Looks at Lyndon, helped solidify 
that characterization. Haley never achieved electoral success or the acclaim of conservative 


celebrities like Phyllis Schlafly or Ronald Reagan, or even far-rightists like Robert W. 
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Welch, but his grassroots activism set the tone for far-right conservatism as it entered a new 
phase within the Republican Party. As the “voice of many hatreds,” Haley provided an outlet 
for disillusioned conservatives that simultaneously helped legitimize mainstream 


conservatism. !%° 
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Chapter Five 


The Third Party Architect: Kent Courtney and the Conservative Society of America 


“Unless we translate this anti-Communist education into political action,” Kent 
Courtney warned his readers, “we will end up being the best educated anti-Communists in a 
Communist concentration camp.”! Courtney, a third-party advocate and leader of the 
Conservative Society of America (CSA), was better at organizing than at delivering fiery 
orations. Courtney lacked the populist bombast of George Wallace and the smooth delivery 
of Ronald Reagan, but his writings exuded conspiracy and hyperbole. Wallace and Reagan 
were natural politicians; but Courtney, on the other hand, did most of his work behind the 
scenes crafting platforms, publishing propaganda, and organizing movements. Through the 
ultraconservative CSA Courtney hoped to defeat, what he considered, communist subversion 
abetted by liberal policies. Courtney epitomized the radicalism of the southern right-wing 
that clung tightly to segregation and saw communist subversion as the root of every problem 
in the United States. Courtney’s communist conspiracy theories relegated him to the fringes 
of the right-wing vanguard, but his grassroots strategies, third-party platforms, and activism 
through the CSA helped shape the ultraconservative movement in the mid-twentieth 


century.” 
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This chapter examines the impact of Kent Courtney and his far-right organization, the 
Conservative Society of America, upon the political discourse and ultraconservative 
movement of the mid-twentieth century. After providing a brief analysis of Courtney’s early 
life and political philosophies, the chapter uses a chronological approach to highlight how 
Courtney and the CSA influenced right-wing conservatism. Three major elements dominated 
Courtney’s political ideals: anti-communism, conspiracy theories, and segregationism. The 
liberalism that controlled the major parties, Courtney argued, acted as a gateway for 
communism, which explained his adherence to both anti-communism and third-party politics. 
As a result, Courtney identified as a political outsider and oscillated between third-party 
activism and supporting GOP right-wingers. Courtney’s wife, Phoebe, also shaped his 
activities and publications. Phoebe Courtney’s ideals resembled those of previous fire- 
breathing hardliners like author Elizabeth Dilling, and she wrote and edited many CSA 
publications.* Though she features less throughout this chapter, Phoebe played a crucial role 


in the CSA and Kent Courtney’s push for an alternative party.* 
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Kent Courtney created the Conservative Society Courtney’s after his early forays into 
electoral politics failed to cause a right-wing revolution. After the spectacular failure of the 
far-right Constitution Party in 1956, Courtney took a pragmatic turn in 1960 by aligning with 
the GOP to support Senator Barry Goldwater’s (R-AZ) potential candidacy. However, when 
Vice President Richard Nixon’s won the GOP nomination, Courtney argued that neither 
major political party represented conservative values. In a newsletter Courtney wrote, 
“Today we Conservatives are in the majority, but we are not in a position of political power 
so that the will of the majority is properly represented in our government.”° This belief led 
Courtney to establish the CSA in 1961 based on Courtney’s far-right blend of anti- 
communist conspiracy theories and segregationism. The creation of the Conservative Society 
of America bolstered Courtney’s ultraconservative outreach—the organization served as a 
hub for the far-right movement—and allowed Courtney to forge connections with other 
organizations like Robert W. Welch’s John Birch Society and Billy James Hargis’s Christian 
Crusade. 

Courtney targeted far-right conservatives, especially Sunbelt voters, through mass 
publications and grassroots activism, which paved the way for Courtney’s involvement in the 
presidential elections of 1964 and 1968. During the 1964 presidential campaign Courtney 


again deferred his third-party aspirations to organize and propagandize on behalf of Barry 
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Goldwater. Courtney proclaimed in a CSA pamphlet, “A “‘me-too’ Republican like Richard 
Nixon cannot defeat President Lyndon Johnson in November, but that a pro-American, anti- 
Communist like Barry Goldwater CAN DEFEAT JOHNSON.’”® Goldwater’s defeat stunned 
Courtney, which prompted Courtney’s return to third-party politics through George 
Wallace’s American Party campaign and the 1968 presidential election. Courtney published 
Wallace for President News, the semi-official Wallace periodical, through the CSA and 
accompanied Wallace on the Alabama governor’s tour of California.’ The electoral and 
public repudiation of Wallace in 1968 indicated the inefficacy of ultraconservative third- 
party politics, but Courtney’s activism illustrated how the far-right established activist 
networks and tried to influence U.S. politics through grassroots efforts. 

Courtney’s third-party activism peaked with Wallace’s campaign in 1968, but an 
analysis of Courtney and the CSA illuminates the conspiratorial, anti-communist impulses 
that permeated the far-right during the mid-twentieth century. Even though Courtney’s third- 
party ideals failed to gain positive electoral results, his agitations underscored right-wing 
disillusion with liberalism and helped cement a legacy of local activism throughout the 
Sunbelt. The CSA and Courtney established connections with other right-wing groups and 
influenced the trajectory of the midcentury ultraconservative movement. Ultimately, Kent 
Courtney and the Conservative Society of America act as a prism through which to analyze 


ultraconservative ideologies, Cold War politics, the emergence of the Sunbelt, and the role of 
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anti-communism and conspiracy theories. 8 


Courtney’s segregationism and communist conspiracy theories epitomized southern 
right-wing radicalism, but his familial origins laid in wintery Minnesota. Born in St. Paul on 
October 23, 1918, Kent Courtney was raised by Joseph Frank Courtney, a production 
engineer, and artist Zella Edana Smith in a conservative, Catholic household. The Courtneys 
moved to New Orleans during Kent’s childhood, and the Big Easy later served as Courtney’s 
home and CSA’s organizational headquarters. Kent Courtney joined the U.S. Navy as an 
aviator on September 12, 1941, but was honorably discharged less than a year later on 
August 19, 1942.? The reason behind Courtney’s discharge was not revealed in archival 
documents, but he continued to work with the U.S. military by transporting U.S. troops 
overseas as a pilot for Pan-American airlines. Afterward he attended the University of Idaho 
and Tulane University, receiving a business degree from the latter in 1950. '° 


Courtney’s early adult life, especially his military background and local political 
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involvement portended his ultraconservative activism in the 1960s. Courtney’s involvement 
in far-right causes started with positions in the American Legion, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the New Orleans Citizens Council. While working as the Counter Subversive Chairman 
for the New Orleans Area American Legion Courtney honed his right-wing rhetoric. He also 
spent two years working for the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce as the director of 
membership, where his main responsibilities involved promoting the business and civic 
affairs of the chamber. Courtney was also an “active member in the White Citizens Council” 
of New Orleans.'! After marriage, Kent and Phoebe Courtney started a self-publishing 
business in 1954 in New Orleans that eventually evolved into the foundation for their 
activism during the 1960s. This early local political engagement bolstered Courtney’s skills 
in rousing right-wing constituents, serving as the training for his organizing during the 
1960s. ' 

The Second Red Scare and Joseph McCarthy’s communist witch hunts left an 
indelible impression upon Courtney, especially McCarthy’s utilization of conspiratorial red- 
baiting rhetoric. ! “Every Congressman should be a militant anti-Communist,” Courtney 


demanded in a mass letter to Congress, “In this cold war there is no room for half-hearted 
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Americans in the Congress in Washington, D.C.”'* Courtney contended that a grand 
communist conspiracy had infiltrated the United States through liberal policies, like welfare 
spending and foreign aid.'> This adherence to communist conspiracy theories prejudiced 
Courtney’s ideals and lingered for the duration of his active political life. 

The belief in an overarching communist conspiracy galvanized Courtney’s activism 
and prejudiced his perception of the U.S. political spectrum. He frequently argued that liberal 
and moderate politicians assisted the overarching communist conspiracy, either willingly or 
unwillingly. “It matters very little if . . . [Franklin] Roosevelt or Eisenhower is a Communist 
or not,” Courtney proclaimed in a 1962 column, “What does matter is that they have 
advanced the Communist cause and American Liberals, by participating in the advance of the 
cause of Communism are unwitting dupes of the International Communist Conspiracy.” '® 
Courtney feared the U.S. republic would “disappear into some sort of One- World 
Government” without the emergence of a truly conservative movement.!’ Courtney’s anti- 


communist beliefs led him to join the John Birch Society in the spring of 1960, and he 


became the chairman of Birch Society Chapter 246 in New Orleans. !8 “The basic argument,” 
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Courtney wrote to Birch Society founder Robert Welch, “between the anti-Communists and 
the moderate Republicans is centered around the fact that the anti-Communists believe the 
evidence of their eyes and agree that there is a Communist Conspiracy inside the United 
States and that it controls at least eighty per cent of the government of the United States.” !° 

Courtney contended that communism and liberalism were the same thing, and he 
viewed the major parties as compromised by subversive elements. Courtney, like many other 
radical rightists, categorized all liberals as “socialist.” In a 1962 newsletter Courtney 
claimed, “There is little, if any, difference between the Democrat and Republican Parties in 
the field of promotion of domestic Socialism, the expansion of the bureaucracy and the 
proliferation of unnecessary and wasteful spending.””? Even political moderates, like 
Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower, were subjected to withering criticism from Courtney. 
“To stay in the ‘middle-of-the-road’ the Republican Party must always move further to the 
left as the Democratic Party moves to the left,” Courtney lamented. “This is the story of the 
American movement into socialism.””! Accordingly, Courtney defined any form of 
government intervention, like Kennedy’s “New Frontier,” as a “front for socialism.” ?? This 
red-baiting rhetoric provided an avenue to attack liberalism and the two major parties. 

The anti-communism of the Cold War undergirded Courtney’s other platforms, like 


his advocacy of strict constitutionalism and states’ rights. Courtney used a metaphor in 1962 
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to describe his admiration for the Constitution: “I like to think that our Constitution is like an 
old-fashioned lantern. It sheds a steady light and the light glows out in all directions. The 
glass which might be called the Bill of Rights protects the flame of liberty from the cold 
winds of Socialism and Centralized tyranny.” ” In Courtney’s view, a strict Constitutional 
interpretation acted as a bulwark against communist subversion and federal “tyranny” while 
simultaneously propping up states’ rights and racial separation. He believed racial issues 
should be a matter left up to the states, not the federal government. For example, the federal 
government repeatedly used military force to quell desegregation-related violence, most 
famously in 1957 at Little Rock Central High School, and Courtney responded to such 
displays of force by accusing both political parties of trying to “establish tyrannical rule over 
the sovereign states.””* 

Courtney claimed to support neither integration nor segregation but his rhetoric, and 
the language within CSA publications, capitalized on white anxieties of integration. He 
attempted to sidestep the divisive issue of mandatory segregation by claiming he was “an 
advocate for freedom of association,” but this phrase obscured the fact that Courtney 


supported de facto segregation.” Courtney concealed his racism and advocacy of racial 


separation under the guise of individual liberty and constitutionality. For instance, Courtney 
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published a pamphlet urging his CSA constituency to oppose the Fair Housing Act of 1968 
because “rioters and looters” could “wreck your property or neighborhood.””° Courtney 
called it the “Forced Housing Act” because, in the conservative mind, it prevented 
homeowners from choosing their neighbors and tenants.’ In reality the Fair Housing Act 
prevented property owners from discriminating against potential tenants based on race, 
among other qualifiers. As Lisa McGirr pointed out, “It was not civil rights that the 
conservatives supported, but individual property rights.”?* Though not overtly racist, the 
CSA pamphlet targeted white anxieties about racial violence using the language of individual 
liberty. In response to civil rights legislation, Phoebe Courtney defined segregation through 
strict constitutionalism: “We’ve got niggers living in the next block to us and that’s all right 
but we’re against the civil rights bill because it destroys property rights and freedom of 
choice.”*? The Courtneys’ argument for property rights and the primacy of states over the 
federal government mirrored the gradual evolution of right-wing thought during the mid- 
twentieth century; however, the use of slurs illustrated that southern racism was often 
concealed by a thin veneer of respectable conservatism. °° 

Kent Courtney’s anti-civil rights and anti-communist ideologies connected him to 


other southern right-wingers, but his advocacy of strict fiscal conservatism set him apart from 
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liberal spenders like ultraconservative hero George Wallace. Despite supporting fiscal 
conservatism at the federal level, Wallace expanded the Alabama budget with social 
programs for his supporters and used regressive tax policies to enable his liberal spending.*! 
Courtney, on the other hand, called for an unfettered free market, the nullification of union 
power, and severe spending cuts.’ He also opposed federal taxation and joined the Liberty 
Amendment in its fight to repeal of the Sixteenth Amendment.** Courtney penned a letter to 
the editor of the Los Angeles Times in 1959, contending, “You have no moral right to pay 
taxes which support the hundreds of government activities which are in direct competition 
with private enterprise.”*4 Courtney’s ludicrous comparison of taxation and morality 
highlighted his negative perception of federal economic interventionism. “Big government 
bureaucrats always take their ‘bite’ out of your tax dollar before they dribble a little bit back 
to you,” Courtney lamented in a 1959 letter-to-the-editor, “In effect they are buying you off 
with your own money.”*° Courtney argued that liberal economic platforms, like raising the 
minimum wage and subsidizing healthcare, constituted communistic economic policies.*° 


The combination of communist conspiracies, racist undertones, and fiscal conservatism 
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placed Courtney on the ultraconservative fringe of U.S. politics. Anti-Semitism and 
condoning outright violence were the only areas Courtney dared not tread. 

When it came to foreign policy, however, Kent Courtney had little problem 
promoting military aggression to fight global communism. Courtney identified as an anti- 
internationalist because he viewed containment as a tentative, weak foreign policy. Courtney 
favored an aggressive military stance instead of trying to contain communism. He advocated 
an invasion of Cuba in April 1961 in the hopes that U.S. troops could seize Russian advisers 
and hold them hostage as a bargaining tool.’ Even the apocalyptic stakes of the 1962 Cuban 
Missile Crisis failed to deter Courtney’s hawkishness.*® Conversely, the nuclear standoff 
reaffirmed his conspiratorial mindset. Courtney purported that the Democrats manufactured 
the crisis to gain more seats in the 1962 midterm elections and “to conduct such a mass 
brainwashing of the American people . . . [so] that they will be “softened up’ to accept total 
disarmament, which will place this nation under the control of the Communist-dominated 
UN.” 

Courtney’s conspiratorial mindset and lack of faith in the traditional two major parties 
catalyzed his political activism, starting with the limited campaign of the far-right 


Constitution Party in 1956.*° Eisenhower’s “Modern Republicanism”—a platform that 
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accepted limited government intervention in an effort to moderate the GOP’s antistatist 
tendencies—spurred Courtney’s third-party effort to defeat Ike’s re-election attempt.*' In a 
letter to the Hartford Courant Courtney lamented the state of U.S. politics: “How many stay- 
at-home voters will there be in the 1956 Presidential election? They may number in tens of 
millions who cannot in good conscience vote for either a New Deal Democrat or a New Deal 
Republican.”*” Courtney served as the executive secretary for the National Committee for a 
New Party (NCNP), which established the Constitution Party in 1956 on a foundation of 
hardline conservative principles, such as fighting for a strict interpretation of the Tenth 
Amendment, repealing the Sixteenth Amendment, and fighting against “the socialism that is 
taking over [the] country.” # A column in the Chicago Daily Tribune described the 
Constitution Party as “a collection of splinter parties” that were attempting to “bind 
themselves into a big political stick.”“4 

Former Internal Revenue Commissioner T. Coleman Andrews and former U.S. 
Representative Thomas H. Werdel (R-CA) carried the banner of the Constitution Party into 
the presidential election of 1956. By late September the Andrews-Werdell ticket was on 
fourteen state ballots in the Sunbelt, Upper South, and Midwest, but the Constitution Party 


fizzled out during the election.“ The two major parties accrued over 60 million votes, with 
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Eisenhower receiving over 35 million compared to Democrat Adlai E. Stevenson’s 26 
million. The Constitution Party’s Andrews-Werdell ticket earned a paltry 111,178 votes.*° 
This overwhelming repudiation of third-party, states’ rights politics did not deter Courtney’s 
ambitions. On the contrary, the defeat strengthened Courtney’s resolve to challenge 
Eisenhower’s “Modern Republicanism” and the liberal consensus in U.S. politics. 

Four years later Courtney involved himself in the push for a conservative third-party 
during the election of 1960 to counter the liberalism of Senator John F. Kennedy (D-MA) 
and the moderate policies of Vice President Richard Nixon and the Republican Party.” In 
late October 1959, Courtney sponsored the Independent American Rally at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago to promote his third-party, ultraconservative ideals. In an interesting twist 
of fate, the Lincoln National Republican Club held a conference at the exact same time and 
place.** Led by Southern Baptist minister and former Air Force Major Edgar C. Bundy, the 
Lincoln Club advocated “corrective measures” to ensure a more conservative Republican 
Party, whereas Courtney’s meeting endeavored to consolidate conservatives within a new 


party. Disillusion with the two major parties drove exasperated right-wingers to search for 
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solutions, and the two meetings illustrated the variance in conservative strategies. Bundy 
pushed for reform, but Courtney wanted a political revolution. “Both national parties are 
practicing socialism today,” Courtney charged, “so a new party is the answer.” ® 

The Independent American Rally illustrated the growth of far-right conservatism 
during Eisenhower’s presidency. Over 500 people from thirty-five states attended Courtney’s 
1960 Independent American Rally in Chicago, impressive growth considering the 
Constitution Party’s National Convention in 1956 attracted a meager seventy-five 
individuals.*° The National Committee for Economic Freedom, an organization dedicated to 
repealing the federal income tax, attended Courtney's rally, and William F. Buckley Jr., of the 
National Review gave a speech as well.°' Other right-wingers present included John Birch 
Society Founder Robert Welch, publisher and radio host Dan Smoot, and Utah governor J. 
Bracken Lee (R).°” Welch spoke at Courtney’s rally but he ultimately disavowed the third- 
party movement in favor of supporting Goldwater for the Republican nomination.*? 

During the 1960 election Courtney shifted away from a third-party politics to support 
Goldwater conservatism. Courtney originally hoped that right-wingers like Senator Strom 


Thurmond (D-SC), Senator Barry Goldwater (R-AZ), and Dean Clarence Manion would 


consider running for president as third-party candidates to counter the “socialism” of the major 
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parties.°* However, Courtney came around to Welch’s thinking and joined the Americans for 
Goldwater movement to promote Goldwater’s candidacy." Courtney opened up a 
“Goldwater for President” headquarters at the Morrison Hotel and hosted a rally for 
Goldwater before the GOP Convention in Chicago.*° Goldwater’s platforms appealed to 
Courtney because of his stance against the income tax, advocacy of states’ rights, aggressive 
foreign policies, and willingness to utilize anti-communism as a political bludgeon.’ Kent 
Courtney argued that liberal Republican would attempt to stifle the voices of conservatives at 
the GOP convention, and he encouraged right-wingers to draw strength from the lingering 
resentment regarding Senator Robert A. Taft’s (R-OH) defeat in 1952.58 Courtney’s support 
of Goldwater allied him with the mainstream conservative movement that had mobilized for 
the Arizona senator in 1960, if only momentarily.°? It also, in general, presaged Courtney’s 
willingness to back mainstream candidates that met his stringent definition of conservatism. 
Goldwater’s candidacy, and Courtney’s support, proved fleeting. Vice President 


Richard Nixon steamrolled to the Republican nomination by assuaging GOP liberals like 
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New York governor Nelson Rockefeller.© After an ineffectual challenge of Nixon, 
Goldwater dropped out of the race and instructed conservatives to unite behind the 
Californian in the name of party unity; however, Goldwater also called for conservatives to 
“take this party back,” a statement which became a call to arms for a new generation of 
Republican right-wingers.°! Nixon lost the election of 1960 to Kennedy by a razor thin 
margin, and conservatives like Courtney blamed Nixon’s placation of GOP liberals for the 
defeat. Goldwater’s tacit support of Nixon also raised Courtney’s ire. After the election 
Courtney ranted, “Mr. Goldwater not only compromised his own conservative principles . . . 
but he asked his followers to compromise their conservative principles and also support 
Nixon.”® Courtney suggested that the Arizona senator had “tainted himself with socialism 
when he backed Richard Nixon in 1960.” This perceived betrayal convinced Courtney that 
the only way obtain a purely conservative party was to create an organization to lead the 
charge. 

In Chicago, April 1961, a coalition of far-rightists formed the Conservative Society of 
America to spearhead the conservative third-party movement. Kent Courtney was named the 


national chairman, and in a letter to members he declared, “The [CSA] was founded on the 
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bedrock of Constitutional principles.”® The founders forged the CSA’s “Declaration of 
Faith,” which combined various elements of conservatism like free market economics and a 
general spirit of American exceptionalism. Three central issues drove the creation of CSA: 
federal spending via liberal economic policies, the perceived federal encroachment on states’ 
rights, and the “disastrous” policy of containment.°’ However, undergirding these platforms 
was Courtney’s anti-communist conspiracy theories and his stringent definition of 
conservative values. Washington Post columnist Drew Pearson observed that the CSA 
“confuses the voter by mixing domestic problems with anti-communism and puts the 
inferential stamp of pro-communism on Liberals.” 

CSA’s publishing promoted anti-communism while bolstering Courtney’s third-party 
aspirations. During the mid-1950s Kent and Phoebe founded their New Orleans-based 
publishing house with the far-right periodical Free Men Speak." Free Men Speak evolved 
into The Independent American—the centerpiece of Courtney’s press. Circulation of The 


Independent American stood at 9,000 in 1961, but by 1965 that number ballooned to 220,000 


subscribers thanks to the CSA’s outreach and membership list swapping among conservative 
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organizations. ’' Courtney encouraged members to circulate CSA publications at civic 
meetings and local gatherings, and he boasted that The Independent American reached at 
least half a million Americans through these efforts.’* The CSA-funded radio show, the 
“Radio Edition of The Independent American” (1958-1967), disseminated right-wing news 
over thirty-two radio stations in sixteen states.” Courtney also published small, tabloid-style 
periodicals called CSA Info Memos that aggregated right-wing news, from radio broadcasts to 
speeches from notable politicians. The Info Memos also reprinted columns from prominent 
right-wing newspapers like the Jackson Daily News and the Lynchburg News." 

The main periodical of the CSA was the bi-weekly CSA Newsletter, which kept 
Courtney’s constituency up-to-date on third party movements across the nation, such as the 
formation of new parties like the Constitutional Party of Pennsylvania. It eventually turned 
into one of the most prolific sources for right-wing propaganda during George Wallace’s 
presidential run in 1968.75 To stimulate CSA’s educational outreach, Kent and Phoebe 
Courtney produced “CSA Voting Indexes” that graded individual congressmen’s adherence 


to Courtney’s stringent definition of conservative values. For example, a vote in favor of the 
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Civil Rights Act of 1964, which Courtney defined as “a Liberal Vote favoring Socialist 
legislation,” earned a congressman a negative rating.’° Courtney’s fuzzy language illustrated 
how ultraconservatives used red-baiting rhetoric to attack liberal legislation. Courtney 
derided the Civil Rights Act as “socialist” even though the legislation did not impact the 
political economy. In practice this led to Courtney lauding the voting records of Senator John 
Tower (R-TX) and Senator Strom Thurmond for voting against the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
while Thruston B. Morton (R-KY) and Jacob B. Javitz (R-NY), both of whom voted in favor 
of the bill, received negative grades.” Nearly half of Republican congressmen voted 
“Liberal-Socialist” more than half the time according to Courtney’s scale. The CSA’s voting 
indexes, and a great deal of Courtney’s other publications, left little room for grey areas; 
Courtney characterized politicians as either strict conservatives or liberal-communist dupes. ” 
Nevertheless, CSA’s publications disseminated Courtney’s anti-communism throughout the 
nation, which compelled conservatives across the nation to get involved in the CSA’s 
grassroots activism. 

Courtney’s communist conspiracy theories underwrote the CSA’s unabashed political 


purpose: “to elect Patriotic Americans—conservatives—to office.””’ Patriotism facilitated 


the growth of the far-right during the 1950s, but Courtney’s reductive ideology posited that 
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only conservative anti-communists were true, patriotic Americans. 8° This underscored 
Courtney’s binary vision of the American electorate. He characterized voters as either 
conservatives, based on Courtney’s stringent standards, or as communist-aiding liberal- 
socialists. Courtney believed that conservatives comprised the majority of the U.S. electorate 
because he had never met a voter in favor of foreign aid or the United Nations, but that 
undoubtedly indicated Courtney’s social circles rather than a true representation of the 
American electorate.*' In a recruitment letter Courtney touted, “The CSA is a means by 
which people can participate in Conservative political action for the defeat of those Liberals 
in Congress who have been voting us into Socialism and Communism.” 8 Preventing certain 
politicians—those loosely defined as moderate to left—from getting elected was also a 
central goal for the Courtney. The CSA allowed Courtney to expand his electoral strategies. 
Courtney started by targeting ballots at local, state, and federal levels instead of focusing 
solely on presidential elections. 

The CSA established Political Action Units across the United States to stimulate local 
activism. The Political Action Units mobilized conservative voters throughout congressional 
districts to defeat, what Courtney called, “pro-Communist” congressmen. Courtney hired 


Ward Poag, a former Birch Society organizer in Tennessee and Arkansas, to coordinate and 
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develop the action units. Poag worked as CSA’s national field organizer, and he also wrote 
columns in the CSA Political Action Bulletin, a periodical that provided explicit instructions 
for how to form neighborhood conservative enclaves and foment grassroots movements. 
Such instructions included conducting voter censuses to tally support and opposition for 
conservative principles.** In a letter to the leader of a CSA Political Action Unit in 
Columbus, Georgia, Courtney instructed, “The whole idea is to saturate your Congressional 
district with the Conservative viewpoint.”* 

The CSA Political Action Units and Ward Poag’s organizing efforts trained the shock 
troops for Courtney’s third-party aspirations. Action units were fairly autonomous as long as 
they adhered to Courtney’s strict definition of conservatism, pursued “the right kind of 
people” for leadership positions, and actively engaged the local political scene. Courtney 
targeted particularly right-leaning areas as potential locations for action units. For example, 
Courtney focused on cities in West Texas—Midland, Odessa, and Lubbock—that had a 
history of anti-statism and “frontier individualism.”*’ Ward Poag’s travel notes revealed that 


he networked with CSA Action Units and other pre-existing local conservative organizations 
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throughout California.** By the end of 1962, Poag and the CSA established Political Action 
Units throughout the Sunbelt, including states like Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Georgia, 
Arizona, and California. 8? 

Forming action units was not always easy, however, because the CSA’s third-party 
drive often attracted unwanted attention from more unsavory, white nationalist groups. 
Members of the Nationalist Action League, an organization on the Attorney General’s 
subversives list with ties to the American Nazi movement, held prominent positions within 
CSA’s Political Action Unit in Pennsylvania.” Courtney feared being linked to far-right 
subversives so he liquidated the Pennsylvania unit in an effort to distance the CSA from the 
Nationalist Action League.®! After obviating the potential scandal Courtney pursued rigid 
organizational uniformity, insisting that CSA leadership sign loyalty oaths that stated 
opposition to “all forms of totalitarian government” and disclaimed links to subversive 
groups.”” This episode indicated that certain lines of propriety existed that even Courtney 
was reluctant to cross; in this case, he was unwilling to associate the CSA with the 
Nationalist Action League even though their politics aligned. 


The CSA implemented an aggressive strategy to saturate the country with right-wing 
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officials at the grass roots to supplement Courtney’s national ambitions. Courtney believed 
that it was “necessary for Conservative Americans to take effective political action at the local 
level . . . [in order] to defeat the Socialist conglomerate who are voting our nation into 
Socialism and Communism.” ” CSA members established connections with other local 
conservatives, engaged in door-to-door canvassing, and endeavored to prevent “banditry” at 
the polls.” Courtney intended for the CSA action units to dominate local elections in order to 
create a “shadow government” where elected officials, like sheriffs, could push far-right 
values. “The office of sheriff has a potential for juvenile education and other activities which 
in many cases has not been sufficiently exploited,” Courtney theorized, “Just imagine the 
amount of anti-communist education which could be carried out by a Conservative sheriff 
who would establish a junior sheriff's posse.””° Similarly, Courtney envisioned a school 
board that would use auditoriums for “patriotic gatherings” on weekends, “adult education 
seminars concerning national and international affairs,” and “the adoption of pro-American 
and anti-Communist study courses.” °”. Courtney’s strategy called for a complete takeover of 
elected offices throughout local levels in order to saturate districts with anti-communist 
ultraconservatism. It is difficult to assess the success of this electoral approach, unfortunately, 


because most of Kent Courtney’s papers detail the strategies behind the action units rather than the 
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results.’ 

However, the CSA Political Action Units and Courtney’s local canvassing tactics 
succeeded in building an active constituency across the nation. By the beginning of 1962 the 
CSA spanned forty-five states, and the organization busily prepared for that year’s midterm 
elections with an eye toward the presidential campaign of 1964.°8 Courtney claimed that the 
CSA had around 2,500 members in 1963 with the largest concentration residing in the 
Sunbelt, especially the conservative hotbed of California.” The modest number of CSA 
members was bolstered by the large amount of subscribers to Courtney’s various periodicals. 
The CSA kept its members and readers engaged by distributing CSA Action Handbooks that 
contained instructional memos like “How to Write Your Congressman” and “How to Write 
Letters-to-the-Editor.”'°° These simple info sheets provided guidelines for undertaking mass 
mailing campaigns and writing opinion columns targeting legislative efforts. The Handbook 
served as a member’s personal ledger for all CSA publications, calls for action, and scraps 
from local papers. This reinforced the importance of local-level political activism since 
members were expected to analyze their own congressional districts in order to facilitate 


right-wing momentum. !”! 
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Courtney’s publishing empire and activist constituency increased his stature within 
the far-right movement of the 1960s, allowing him to influence and network with other 
ideologically-aligned organizations. He served as a local chapter leader for the most 
infamous ultraconservative group of the mid-twentieth century: the John Birch Society. The 
CSA and the Birch Society advocated nearly identical platforms, especially regarding the 
overarching premise of a vast communist conspiracy, but Courtney favored third-party 
politics and direct activism compared to Welch’s reticence toward political involvement. 
Courtney never missed an opportunity to preach the Bircher message or coordinate with the 
Birch Society. CSA publications carried information encouraging readers to join the Birch 
Society. '°* This collaboration benefitted Courtney because he served as the chairman of the 
New Orleans Birch Society chapter, and additional Birchers meant more potential foot 
soldiers for the CSA. The CSA supported Birch Society projects by urging members to 
support Bircher movements, like the campaign to impeach Supreme Court Justice Earl 
Warren. "° 

Courtney kept in close contact with Welch throughout the years, writing letters to 
Welch regarding recent CSA publications and advertisements in the Birch Society’s 


American Opinion.' Courtney lubricated the relationship between the CSA and the Birch 
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Society by giving the JBS a 50 percent discount on all CSA-published books.'°° The Birch 
Society frequently bought and distributed Courtney’s publications to Bircher-fronted 
bookstores and libraries. The two organizations shared mailing lists as well. In 1965 
Courtney sent the Birch Society a list of 8,000 individuals that worked for or supported 
Goldwater’s presidential campaign. !°° Courtney also promised Welch that the CSA’s mailing 
list would be made available to the Birch Society if he and Phoebe were to meet an 
unfortunate end.'°’ “Phoebe and I are always happy to stand shoulder to shoulder with Robert 
Welch because if the John Birch Society should falter, the whole anti-Communist movement 
would suffer a serious setback,” Courtney confided in a private letter to the Associate Editor 
of American Opinion, Francis X. Gannon. °$ 

Courtney’s anti-communist beliefs also led to associations with ultraconservative 
religious groups like Billy James Hargis’s Christian Crusade. Hargis purchased Courtney’s 
books to sell to crusade members, and Courtney gave Hargis a discount similar to the Birch 
Society, charging four cents less per book to help the crusade make a larger profit on each 
book sold.'° Hargis defined the Christian Crusade as an apolitical organization, but the fact 


that Hargis and Courtney attended similar far-right conferences and planned a speaking tour 
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together undermined Hargis’s contention. '!? Courtney’s vehement anti-communism and 
relationship with Hargis led him to serve as a faculty member—a glorified title for giving 
speeches—in the Christian Crusade’s Anti-Communist Leadership School in Shreveport, 
Louisiana. !!! The CSA Newsletter also displayed advertisements for Billy James Hargis’s 
“Midnight Ride” speaking tour with General Edwin Walker, and in return Hargis distributed 
Courtney’s speeches to Christian Crusade chapters across the country. '!* The relationships 
with fellow ultraconservatives like Hargis and Welch illustrated that the CSA existed within 
a constellation of far-right organizations. Anti-communism was often the glue that held these 
partnerships together, though the CSA differed from the Birch Society and Christian Crusade 
by openly campaigning for politicians and legislation. 

The formation of the CSA and the strengthening of ultraconservative networks in the 
early 1960s emboldened Courtney’s third-party aspirations. The Constitution Party’s poor 
showing in 1956 and the failure to galvanize a right-wing revolution in 1960 convinced 
Courtney that an early start was necessary to influence the presidential election of 1964. By 
1962 Courtney directed the organizing and publishing power of the CSA toward alternative 
party advocacy. The goal remained the same as the 1956 and 1960 elections: create a truly 


conservative third party to split the current two-party system. During the buildup to 1964 
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Courtney unfairly described the policies of both major parties as “Socialist-Communist 
appeasing” in an effort to convert conservative voters to third-party politics. !'? However, 
Courtney’s assertion that the Democratic and Republican parties were “indistinguishable” 
from one another was not simply a rhetorical device to gain new followers; it underscored his 
belief that the U.S. polity in the early 1960s was a one-party system.''* “This new 


Conservative party will not be a third party . . . It will be a SECOND PARTY,” Courtney 





crowed in a letter to CSA members. '!° 

When Barry Goldwater entered the 1964 election Courtney suspended his third party 
activities in favor of supporting the Arizona senator. Despite Courtney’s belief that 
Goldwater betrayed the right-wing cause by supporting Nixon in 1960, he returned to 
Goldwater’s camp by the midterm elections of 1962. A mass letter to CSA members written 
in 1962 indicated this shift. Courtney told his readers, “We Conservatives are not going to be 
able to turn the tide against Socialism and Communism at home or abroad until we elect a 
majority of Congressmen who vote like Senator Barry Goldwater.” 1! This pronouncement 
coincided with a nationwide campaign to build up CSA Political Action Units in an effort to 
support conservative candidates. By 1963 Courtney extolled Goldwater’s presidential 
credentials, asserting that “if the Republican Party wants to remain in existence it will have to 


nominate Goldwater.”!'’ CSA propaganda promoted Goldwater’s campaign while Courtney 
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lauded Goldwater as “a man who stands for Constitutional principles - a man opposed to the 
Big Spending, High Tax policies of the past three decades.” !!8 As was the case in 1960, 
Goldwater’s platforms, especially his vehement anti-communism and bellicose foreign 
policies, appealed to Courtney and other right-wing hardliners. 

During the GOP primaries Courtney traveled across the country campaigning on 
behalf of Goldwater. Throughout the spring of 1964 Goldwater amassed a significant 
advantage with 555 delegates—mostly from Sunbelt, Midwestern, and Rocky Mountain 
states—firmly supporting or leaning toward the Arizona senator.'!? Goldwater’s advisers 
decided to skip the Oregon primary in May 1964, in part because of Goldwater’s delegate 
lead but also because New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller mounted a half-a-million- 
dollar last ditch effort to seize the nomination. "° Rockefeller viewed the Oregon primary as 
crucial for building momentum heading into the potentially decisive California primary. 1°! 
When Goldwater’s campaign abandoned Oregon in favor of focusing on California, Courtney 
took it upon himself to mount a conservative offensive. '?* Courtney hired attractive young 
women to stand outside of storefronts and pass out pro-Goldwater CSA pamphlets in 
downtown Portland. Kent’s personal secretary and Phoebe Courtney created red, white, and 


blue aprons for the models to wear. The aprons had five pockets that held around 150 
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pamphlets. Additionally, Courtney noted, “Each [model] was wearing an Uncle Sam hat with 
a ‘Goldwater for President’ bumper sticker wrapped around the crown.” 1 Courtney paid the 
models $100 total to distribute CSA’s propaganda, a cost he considered “well worthwhile” 
because his efforts received coverage in The Oregonian and two local Portland papers. ° 
This technique of using models, soon to be dubbed “Goldwater Girls,” underscored women’s 
complex role in the conservative movement: on one hand, activists like Phyllis Schlafly 
wrote right-wing treatises and organized on behalf of Goldwater, and Goldwater himself 
highlighted the grassroots efforts of Republican women; on the other hand, hiring models to 
peddle propaganda reinforced derivative gender stereotypes, which might explain women’s 
flagging support for Goldwater.'*° Nevertheless, Courtney’s “Goldwater Girls” were later 
used broadly by Goldwater’s campaign during the California primary. !*° 

Courtney also attacked Goldwater’s Republican opposition during the Oregon 
primary through advertisements and mass propaganda. CSA ads appeared in all of Oregon’s 
daily newspapers—combined circulation of 627,524— that accurately pinned the 
assassination of staunch anti-communist South Vietnamese Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Diem 


on presidential hopeful Henry Cabot Lodge, the U.S. ambassador to South Vietnam. !”’ Back 
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in the 1950s the Eisenhower administration worked with Diem, in part, because of the prime 
minister’s anti-communistic beliefs. Lodge and the Kennedy administration signed off on 
Diem’s ouster in 1963 out of fear that Diem would negotiate a truce with North Vietnam, but 
Courtney viewed Lodge’s complicity in the removal of an anti-communist ally as tantamount 
to aiding the communists. '** While contesting Lodge’s foreign policy credentials Courtney 
attacked Rockefeller by attempting to sway union members to the side of Goldwater. "° 
Courtney hoped that the flood of pamphlets, over 20,000 were distributed, would be “taken 
to work, passed around at civic club meetings, and passed from hand to hand.” °° Ultimately 
Rockefeller’s financial largesse defeated Lodge’s campaign and bedeviled Courtney’s 
efforts. '*! Goldwater lost the Oregon primary, earning only 17 percent of the vote; however, 
Goldwater’s returns could have been far worse without the activity of Courtney and the 
CSA. 3? 

Courtney regularly targeted Goldwater’s GOP opposition throughout the primary 
season, namely Pennsylvania Governor William W. Scranton, Nelson Rockefeller, and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Courtney attacked Rockefeller and Lodge as “socialists” that were “soft on 


communism,” and he even criticized Eisenhower’s continued influence on the Republican 
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Party. '°> One of Courtney’s inflammatory newsletters took a line straight from the Birch 
Society, arguing, “Eisenhower was one of the best friends that the Communists ever had!” !** 
Scranton, in particular, received emphatic denunciations from Kent Courtney. Courtney distributed 
literature through Independent Americans for Goldwater that characterized Scranton as “an 
ardent leftwinger” with a record of “softness on communism.” 15 Courtney claimed his 
organization distributed over 108,000 anti-Scranton pamphlets during a pro-Goldwater rally 
in the summer of 1964, and took partial credit for Scranton’s inability to effectively 
challenge Goldwater’s movement.'*° This audacity prompted direct responses from Scranton 
himself. On the campaign trail Scranton reiterated his moderate platforms, claiming that he 
mobilized his campaign “‘so the people of this nation will clearly understand that the 
Republican Party is not just another name for some ultra-rightist society . . . that we are 
responsible Americans, not radical extremists.” !>’ Scranton also noted that he wanted the 
GOP to remain “in the tradition of . . . Bob Taft, not in the tradition of Kent Courtney.” 18 


Despite unfavorable poll numbers—Goldwater trailed Rockfeller by twenty-one 
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points in a Gallup poll taken in June—Goldwater was the favorite heading into the August 
GOP Convention because of his strength at the grassroots level.'°’ Courtney supported 
Goldwater’s candidacy by creating a base of operations in San Francisco called Independent 
Americans for Goldwater. Wallace Turner of the New York Times observed, “It appeared that 
the main purpose of Mr. Courtney's appearance in San Francisco for the Republican 
convention will be to create a movement of opposition to all liberal and moderate tendencies 
in platform, candidates and speeches.” 4° Courtney confirmed Turner’s prognostication 
through a press release, stating that the Independent Americans for Goldwater intended to 
“work for the nomination of Barry Goldwater running on a conservative platform, and .. . [to] 
see Goldwater select an anti-Communist as his Vice-Presidential running mate.” 14! 
Throughout the campaign Courtney and the CSA printed and distributed over one million 
pro-Goldwater pamphlets. '*” Courtney claimed the purpose of CSA’s publishing drive was to 
expose “the Socialist, pro-Communist backgrounds of those opposing Goldwater.” 1 


Courtney declared in a CSA pamphlet, “No Republican candidate for President had ever 


promised leadership for victory over Communism until Barry Goldwater announced his 
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candidacy.” 144 


Goldwater spurned moderation and openly courted the extremist vote, including 
Courtney, which hurt the Arizona senator’s electability. He refused to repudiate the John 
Birch Society for fear of alienating its constituency. '!*° Such principles endeared Goldwater 
to hardline right-wingers like Kent Courtney; however, after Goldwater won the nomination 
many Americans, especially the press, viewed Goldwater’s followers with a mixture of 
horror and bewilderment. Courtney himself was occasionally singled out. Chalmers M. 
Roberts of the Washington Post observed that pressure from far-rightists like Courtney might 
convince Goldwater to spurn GOP moderates by creating a “totally conservative ticket.” 146 
Richard Wilson, a journalist for the Los Angeles Times, described Courtney as “‘so far right he 
comes within one degree of making a complete circle,” and Wilson further wondered why 
mainstream conservatives like William F. Buckley Jr., were willing to share an ideological 
bed with “kooks” like Courtney. '*” Robert Schulz of the Boston Globe contended, 
“[Courtney] is an enormous headache to the architects of Sen. Barry Goldwater’s seemingly 
relentless drive for the Republican presidential nomination. They privately wish he would get 
lost in the High Sierras.” 18 


These media accounts ignored the fact that Goldwater refused to snub his radical 


supporters, and Goldwater countered, somewhat correctly, that the press presented him and 
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his supporters in an unflattering light.'*? Indeed, writers feasted on Goldwater’s public 
miscues, and many editors and reporters were biased in favor of incumbent Lyndon 
Johnson. !°° Despite Goldwater’s accurate charges against the press, Kent Courtney’s public 
proclamations unveiled the depths of extremism within the Goldwater camp. For example, 
Courtney prophesied that a “purge of liberals from the Republican Party” would occur after 
Goldwater won the GOP nomination. '°' Journalist Thomas O’Neill of Baltimore’s The Sun 
summarized the opinion of many GOP moderates: “Worried Republicans fear the growing 
identification of the GOP with the fruitcake fringe.” 1? 

The battles within the GOP prohibited a unified front for Goldwater as the 1964 
election neared in November. Major GOP figures like Rockfeller and Romney refused to 
endorse Goldwater, though Richard Nixon stumped on Goldwater’s behalf. !°? To make 
matters worse, incumbent President Lyndon Johnson effectively portrayed Goldwater as a 
foreign policy extremist during a time when global events, like China’s first nuclear test, 
seemed to call for restraint rather than hawkishness. !°* Additionally, Goldwater’s connection 
to right-wing radicals alienated many voters.'°> Lyndon Johnson overpowered Goldwater in 


the 1964 election, despite the Arizona Senator’s legion of grassroots activists. Johnson won 
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by a margin of sixteen million votes, seemingly reinforcing the liberal consensus. '*° 
Johnson’s victory was a microcosm of Democratic gains across the nation as Republicans 
lost seats in the Senate, House, and within state legislatures. However, LBJ’s landslide 
masked the fact that conservatism was growing in ways not evidenced by electoral results. 
Historian Lisa McGirr contended that, because of Goldwater’s campaign, “a new generation 
of activists, tightly organized, staked their claim to the leadership of the Republican 
Party.” 157 

The election of 1964 was a crucial moment for the ascent of modern conservatism 
despite contemporary wisdoms that relegated right-wing thought to the historical dustbin. 
Robert Alan Goldberg observed, “The reports of conservatism’s demise were greatly 
exaggerated because they neglected crucial changes at the grassroots.” 158 Other historians 
viewed the Goldwater campaign as a critical juncture, if not the origin, for the right-wing 
ascendance in the latter half of the twentieth century. '°’ Donald Janson of the New York 


Times noted that Goldwater conservatives “feel they have gained a grip on the Republican 


Party machinery, and they have no intention of relaxing it.” 1% Kent Courtney agreed that 
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“conservatives demonstrated that they could exert enough pressure and they could work hard 
enough to do an education job thorough enough to capture control of Republican nominating 
convention.” !°! 

Courtney believed Goldwater’s success in the South indicated the growing success of 
his right-wing activism. “The Conservative movement is so vast . . . that hundreds of 
specialized groups have been organized in the past ten years, many of them devoted to a 
single aspect of the situation,” Courtney wrote to his subscribers, “But all united on election 
day in support of the Conservative principles advocated by Goldwater's platform in 196416? 
Courtney believed the twenty-seven million votes garnered by Goldwater was “a cause of 
deep concern to the Liberals who now control both the Democrat and Republican Parties.” 16° 
The Conservative Society of America sold bright orange bumper stickers emblazoned with the 
phrase “27,000,000 Americans Can't Be Wrong!” to commemorate Goldwater’s campaign. 164 
Yet the internecine struggles during the GOP primaries reinforced Kent Courtney’s belief that a 
third-party movement remained the best way to unite conservatives in the United States. “The 
people who worked for Goldwater's principles should band themselves together in each State 


to form a new anti-Communist, Conservative political party,” Courtney roared in the wake of 


Johnson’s 1964 victory. !65 
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The amount of votes Goldwater received, especially carrying five states in the Deep 
South, convinced Courtney that millions of untapped conservative voters existed in the 
United States and resurrected Courtney’s push for a “new national, anti-Communist, pro- 
American political party.” }©° This re-energized third-party activism revealed the fractious 
nature of conservatism in the 1960s. Goldwater himself doubted the efficacy of a third party. 
When a reporter asked about Kent Courtney’s movement, Goldwater replied, “I would resist 
the formation of any third party . . . Whether it is liberal or conservative, it won’t work, and it 
does not have any part in our American scheme of things.” !®’ Additionally, Ronald Reagan 
emerged in California by tapping into the grassroots movement forged during Goldwater’s 
campaign, and many Republican conservatives believed they were steadily eroding the power 
of the liberal-moderate wing of the GOP.!68 On the other hand, some hardline conservatives 
like Courtney viewed the formation of an alternative party as the only viable method for 
breaking the preponderance of liberalism. Analysts Rowland Evans and Robert Novak of the 
Washington Post observed that far-rightists were “disillusioned with the Republican Party as 
a vehicle for super-conservatism,” and issued warnings about “a potential epidemic of rightist 


third parties.” '© It was within this admixture of conservative growth and political uncertainty 
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that Courtney again called for the creation of a third party at the Congress of Conservatives 
in 1965. 

On May 1, 1965, Courtney convened the Congress of Conservatives in Chicago, 
Illinois, to assess the state of right-wing, hoping to reintroduce his plan for an alternative 
right-wing party. Over five hundred individuals registered for the congress with roughly 150- 
200 people in attendance on the opening day. 1° The congress attracted a motley crew of 
radical rightists, suggesting that Courtney’s ideologies were falling increasingly out of favor 
with mainstream conservatives. Journalist Hella Pick of The Guardian described the congress 
attendees as communist conspiracy theorists “who consider Cuba a formidable enemy, the 
United Nations a subversive force, and the civil rights movement one of Communists, Jews, 
and sexual perverts; and who think that any mention of disarmament is appeasement of the 
most dangerous kind.” !”! Paul Gapp of The Washington Post agreed that many of the guests 
held “an overriding fear that the Communist conspiracy already has progressed so far that 
America may be doomed; that all may be destined to imprisonment behind barbed wire, or be 
slaughtered.” !”” 

The Congress of Conservatives issued a declaration during the second day that hewed 
closely to Courtney’s acerbic conservatism. The document called for a “reappraisal of 


American military and political doctrines,” a withdrawal from all projects and organizations 
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linked to “the establishment of a world government,” and a break in diplomatic ties “with all 
governments that are openly creatures of the Communist Party.” 1° However, the declaration 
underscored the persistent schism between those that favored or opposed the formation of a 
third party. David Halvorsen of the Chicago Tribune reported, “many feared that the liberals 
would benefit from the formation of a new party since it would weaken the ranks of the 
Republican Party.” !”4 The Chicago congress ultimately decided against forming a new third 
party. A committee was formed instead to explore future options, including creating a potential 
third party coalition. Courtney called the delay “realistic” because, as he wrote to CSA 
subscribers, “there were not enough new party organizations established in a sufficient 
number of states.” 175 The plan called for a push to establish third-party chapters across the 
U.S. until a national party could be organized. 

Despite referring to the delay as “realistic,” the failure to officially form a third party 
at the congress must have been a bitter pill for Courtney. By 1965 he had spent a decade 
trying, and failing, to organize conservatives under one banner. However, the congress 
inspired a new generation of third-party activists. Attendees returned home after the Chicago 
congress and fostered right-wing movements in their own backyards. Mark Andrews, who 
served on the Political Action Executive Committee at the Chicago congress, held a similar 
meeting in Missouri. Taking cues from Courtney’s strategies, Andrews sent a mass mailer to 
“Missouri Conservatives” and urged people to support the formation of a new political party 


based on the ideals passed at the CSA congress. The Missouri congress brought in roughly 
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one hundred delegates from neighboring states and eventually led to the creation of a state- 
wide right-wing party. !7 Other hardline conservative parties popped up around the nation. An 
anti-communist political party formed in Florida and a conservative party appeared in La 
Grange, Illinois. Twenty Michigan activists created the Michigan American Party to fight the 
“one-party” system and stymie the implementation of a state income tax.'”’ Michigan’s 
American Party even invited Courtney to attend the founding meeting as the keynote speaker. 
Similar conservative parties were founded in Pennsylvania, Georgia, Colorado, and 
Massachusetts, all of which claimed direct lineage with Courtney’s Chicago congress. "8 
The national third-party crusade blossomed just one year after the Chicago meeting 
and by the summer of 1966 the CSA functioned as a central hub for the national third party 
movement. “The Conservative Society of America is now acting as the National 
Headquarters of the Conservative Party movement,” Courtney wrote to CSA members, “As 
soon as parties are organized in 30 or more States, then it will be time to call a national 
organizing convention and . . . raise sufficient money to run their national committee and 


establish a Washington office.” "°? The umbrella term “Conservative Party” came to 
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encompass multiple parties with different names across the U.S., including the Constitution 
Party in Florida and the American Party in Michigan. The Conservative Party existed in 
eighteen states by June 1966, with plans to continue organizing throughout the country. !8° 
Some of these third parties, like the Wisconsin Conservative Party, siphoned members away 
from local GOP branches. Two officers from the Manitowoc County Republican organization 
resigned and joined the newly created Wisconsin Congress of Conservatives. '*' Courtney’s 
ultimate goal, aside from fomenting a permanent conservative movement, was to nominate a 
right-wing candidate for the 1968 election under the banner of the Conservative Party. 
Courtney’s insistence on an alternate party, rather than working with the Republican 
Party that gained millions of Goldwater votes, illustrated the depth of his distrust for the 
GOP. He contended that liberals controlled the Republican Party in the name of “party unity,” 
and viewed the fact that Republican votes helped pass the Voting Rights Act of 1965 as 
confirmation that the GOP was complicit in advancing the liberal agenda. '®* Republicans 
gained gubernatorial and congressional seats in the 1966 midterm elections, but Courtney 
dismissed these victories as Pyrrhic because he considered many of the GOP politicians too 
left-leaning. For example, Courtney purported that newly elected California governor Ronald 


Reagan would fall in line with the liberalism of Republicans like Richard Nixon, Dwight D. 
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Eisenhower, Nelson Rockefeller, and George Romney. !8 This reiterated Courtney’ s 
stringent litmus test for conservatism—only ardent states’ righters, war hawks, and anti- 
communists constituted true right-wingers—and his belief that the two mainstream parties 
were irreversibly tainted by socialism. 

The 1968 presidential election provided the opportunity, Courtney believed, for 
conservatives to illustrate their electoral strength. '** The 1964 election indicated that millions 
of Americans were willing to vote for a principled conservative, and third-party activists 
sought to capitalize on this momentum. The fractious state of the United States in the 1960s 
contributed an added sense of anxiety to the far-right movement. Courtney proclaimed in a 
CSA Info Memo, “I cannot support the Republican Party in any respect and I am urging 
Conservatives now held captive by the Republican Party to declare their independence and 
join with the fast-growing, new Conservative Political Party Movement in this country.” !®° 
Courtney’s hopes were quenched when former Alabama governor George Corley Wallace 
announced his candidacy for president under the banner of Alabama’s American Party. 
Wallace held a small meeting to coordinate his upcoming presidential campaign, and the 
two-dozen attendees represented a cross section of the far-right movement, including CSA 


leader Kent Courtney. '®° 
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The divisions within U.S. society during the 1960s amplified the noise surrounding 
the presidential election of 1968. Crime and leftist social movements appeared more 
prevalent than previous decades. '8’ The seemingly endless Vietnam War, and especially the 
Tet Offensive in January 1968, produced the “credibility gap” and eroded public trust in the 
government. !88 Anti-war activists protested political candidates across the nation and street 
violence received breathless media coverage. '®’ Similarly the civil rights movement entered a 
more radical phase during the late 1960s with groups like the Black Panthers and the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee espousing Black Power.'”° The perception of chaos in 
the streets and LBJ’s support for civil rights and escalation of Vietnam helped destroy the 


remnants of the New Deal coalition. °! Contemporary analyst Theodore H. White rightly 
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described the “liberal consensus” of Johnson’s Democratic Party as “out of date as a 
Ptolemaic chart of the Mediterranean.” !”” 

The disarray in the Democratic Party mirrored the national discord, and Lyndon 
Johnson shocked the world by deciding not to run for president despite being eligible for one 
more term. Multiple candidates had already emerged to contest LBJ for the Democratic 
nomination during the 1968 election cycle, including Vice President Hubert Humphrey, 
Representative Eugene McCarthy (D-MN), Senator George McGovern (D-SD), and Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy (D-NY). Many analysts penciled in Hubert Humphrey as the Democratic 
favorite, but Humphrey’s milquetoast liberalism failed to appeal to civil rights activists and 
anti-war advocates who supported RFK and George McGovern, respectively. LBJ’s 
decisions regarding Vietnam plagued Humphrey because the Vice President was seen as a 
representative of the administration. Bobby Kennedy appeared to have the Democratic 
nomination sewn up after winning the California primary on June 5, 1968, until three bullets 
from the .22 revolver of Sirhan Sirhan ended Kennedy’s presidential aspirations in the 
kitchen of the Ambassador Hotel.'”? Buoyed by the strength of labor unions and the lack of a 
true adversary after Kennedy’s tragic demise, Humphrey received the Democratic 
nomination in Chicago in August. Yet the anti-war protests outside of the DNC wrought a 


spectacle of police brutality that diminished Humphrey’s victory.'”* An air of desperation 
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exuded from the Democratic Party as the 1968 election loomed. 

The Republican Party seemed tame in comparison to the disarray within the 
Democratic ranks. Richard Nixons’s activism on behalf of Goldwater in 1964 and 
Republican candidates during the 1966 midterms endeared him to the GOP rank-and-file, 
which cemented Nixon as the GOP front-runner in 1968.!°° Nixon focused on, what he 
called, the “Forgotten Americans” of the suburban Sunbelt.!°° Contemporary analyst 
Theodore H. White described Nixon’s strategy as surrendering the Deep South to George 
Wallace while challenging Wallace’s hold on the Upper South and Border South.'?’ Nixon 
harnessed the rhetoric of anti-communism that often doubled as a race-baiting code language 
for southerners, and he stumped for “law & order” and railed against the perceived 
divisiveness of liberal policies.'?® As the election cycle progressed Nixon took small, but 
significant, steps to the right in an attempt to appeal to conservative voters. 

Ronald Reagan challenged Nixon’s candidacy from the right while George Romney 
and Nelson Rockefeller attacked from the left. Romney dropped out of the race early in 1968 
and Rockefeller’s late announcement left little time to rattle the sabers of the traditional 
eastern elite wing of the GOP. Reagan, on the other hand, charmed conservatives and made 
Nixon’s campaign sweat until Strom Thurmond helped Nixon retain control of crucial 


southern votes at the 1968 Republican National Convention in August. "° The instrumental 
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role of Strom Thurmond in Nixon’s campaign shocked many staunch conservatives, 
including Kent Courtney.*”’ Fortunately for Courtney, Wallace’s candidacy provided the 
opportunity to organize at the grassroots level for a “true” conservative with national 
ambitions. 

George Wallace’s anti-communism and subtle racism aligned perfectly with the 
ideologies of Courtney and the CSA. Wallace, like Courtney, accused all liberal-moderate 
ideals of subverting traditional socio-political mores. “There’s a great difference between 
honest dissent and overt acts of treason,” Wallace declared, “We will awake the Nation to the 
Liberal-Socialist-Communist design to destroy local government in America.”*"! In 1966 
Wallace attacked federal involvement in education as a “blueprint devised by the Socialists 
which has as its objectives the capture and regimentation of our children and the destruction 
of our public education system.””"? Wallace argued, “The local police needed to be supported 
as the first and last line of defense of the people against anarchists, criminals, subversives, 
and Communists.”*"° Of course, Wallace and Courtney loosely used the terms “communists” 
and “‘subversives” as a way to slander opposing ideologies and subtly hint at racial issues 
rather than raise serious concerns about national security concerns. 


Wallace also aligned with Courtney’s crusade against civil rights in the name of 
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property rights and individual liberties. “But the Civil Rights Bill, in the name of civil rights, 
is trying to control people's property,” Wallace warned, “When you destroy property rights, 
you hurt all the people, regardless of race.””°* According to Wallace’s ideals, the federal 
enforcement of civil rights and voting rights constituted more evidence of liberal-socialist 
control. Los Angeles Times writer Jack Nelson reported that Wallace saw “himself as the head 
of a new third-party movement that would draw nationwide support among whites and force 
the Democrats and Republicans into less sympathetic positions on equal rights for Negroes.” 
Furthermore, Nelson argued, “Wallace believes that continuing Negro riots and cries of black 
power will sustain a white backlash long enough for him to form a party big enough to disrupt 
the country’s two-party system.””°> Perhaps Wallace’s most famous line that endeared him to 
right-wingers was his exhortation that “there is not a dime’s worth of difference between the 
Democrats and the Republicans.”*"° 

Wallace was a red-baiting, racist demagogue, but his state-level fiscal liberalism 
represented the biggest schism between Wallace and far-rightists like Kent Courtney. 
Wallace implemented regressive taxes on gasoline and monetary transactions in order to expand 
Alabama’s budget enable social programs for his supporters.7°’ According to Los Angeles Times 


columnist Jack Nelson, “[ Wallace] has increased taxes, doubled the state's bonded 


indebtedness and boosted education and welfare spending.” °° His economic policies did not 
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align with the ardent economic conservatism of the New Right or far-rightists like Kent 
Courtney.” Wallace defended his liberal economic spending from conservative critics by 
asserting, “Where money has been borrowed in your State’s name—it has been borrowed to 
invest in our children’s future and in the highways of Alabama, so that Alabama may continue 
to build her arteries of transportation that feed the economic stream of our growing 
industry.”*'° Yet Wallace tried to distance his own spending from Johnson’s foreign aid 
programs. “[Alabama’s tax money] has not been borrowed to build roads in Cuba or to 
furnish an Egyptian dictator with luxuries or to bolster the economy of a Communist 
country,” Wallace bragged.?!! Jack Nelson observed that “rightists admire [Wallace’ s] 
relentless attacks on the federal government” despite his penchant for tax-and-spend 
dotage.”!* One such admirer was Kent Courtney. 

After Wallace formally announced his candidacy Courtney transformed the CSA into 
the grassroots vanguard of the Wallace operation. Courtney supported Wallace doggedly, 
dismantling parts of his own organization to provide additional funding for Wallace’s 


campaign. The CSA shuttered its radio programming in 1966 in order to fund “Wallace for 
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President” clubs throughout the nation, and the organization started selling “Win With 
Wallace in 1968” buttons.”!? The CSA Newsletter provided members with constant updates 
regarding the minutiae of the election season, such as polls showing Wallace’s favorable 
numbers in southern states.”!4 Courtney also organized conventions throughout Louisiana in 
1967, and he featured as the keynote speaker at the first Wallace for President Rally.*"° 
Aside from encouraging CSA members to attend Wallace rallies, Courtney also 
started publishing Wallace For President News, which became the semi-official periodical of 
Wallace’s campaign.”!° Courtney’s publications pandered to the undercurrent of racism that 
permeated Wallace’s supporter groups. For example, when Wallace visited Richmond, 
Virginia, in May 1967, he was greeted by a jeering crowd of civil rights advocates. Courtney 
detailed the encounter in Wallace for President News, describing one of the activists as a 
“buxom Negress” with “her hair standing on end like a fuzzy wuzzy” and “her eyes popping 
in all directions, her body contorted with a rhythmic rage.”?!’ The use of discriminatory and 
conspiratorial imagery attempted to contrast the supposed uprightness of Wallace’s campaign 
with the perceived subversion of the civil rights movement. “If you closed your eyes you 


could image yourself in the deepest Africa far from any civilization,’ Courtney wrote, “These 
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chanting puppets of the red-black plague in America may have been trained at the Communist 
camp in Midvale, New Jersey, the Highlander Folk School in Monteagle, Tennessee, or at 
some local temple of the fanatically anti-white Black Muslims.”?!® Despite the fact that none 
of these places were “communist camps,” Courtney’s imagery illustrated the linkage between 
anti-communism and segregationist, race-baiting rhetoric." 

Courtney’s rhetoric mirrored that of Wallace, especially Wallace’s willingness to 
deploy anti-communist conspiracy theories and “exploit the racial fears that gripped 
America.””° Historian Dan T. Carter pointed out that Wallace’s discriminatory platforms 
never materialized into a coherent philosophy, but it endeared Wallace to far-right 
conservatives like Kent Courtney. “Communists and their fellow-travelers are behind the 
cries of black power,” Courtney wrote in a column that could have doubled as a Wallace speech, 
“They are behind the racial turmoil; they are behind the riots and the burnings of our 
cities.”’?! An additional benefit to the harsh rhetoric was that it papered over the significant 
differences between Courtney and Wallace’s fiscal ideals. Nevertheless, Courtney’s fusion of 


“law and order” politics, race-baiting rhetoric, and anti-communist conspiracies appealed 
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directly to the ultraconservatives undergirding Wallace’s campaign. 

Courtney’s pandered to the national far-right networks that supported Wallace’s 
candidacy. This coalition included activists like California Citizens Council official William 
I. Shearer to Wisconsin’s Gerald L. K. Smith to nationwide Birch Society chapters.” 
Naturally, Wallace’s organizers were especially dense in the South. Ultraconservatives like 
radio host Dan Smoot, Billy James Hargis, and former General Edwin A. Walker all voiced 
support for Wallace’s presidential aspirations.’ Courtney used the CSA’s relationship with 
right-wing organizations and activists to increase the reach of the Wallace campaign. When 
the Wallace campaign asked for help in Connecticut, Kent and Phoebe Courtney sent out a 
letter to subscribers of The Independent American with instructions on how to join and 
support Wallace’s political campaign locally.” 

Courtney’s operation constituted a far-right adjunct to Wallace’s campaign, but 
Wallace appealed to even more unsavory ultraconservatives. “The Wallace campaign has 
attracted a substantially larger number of the hardcore radical right and bigots than the 
Goldwater campaign did four years ago, which was a high-water mark at that time,” noted 
Wes McCune, a political analyst and Director of Group Research.” McCune also observed 


that the ultraconservatism undergirding Wallace’s campaign even outpaced Thurmond’ s 
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Dixiecrat Revolt of 1948 because Thurmond’s support was largely confined to the South.””° 
Wallace openly courted the militant, racist vote, especially among Klaverns and militias. ?*’ 
“Extremists do much of the hard work of organizing and raising funds for Wallace, but often 
remain in the background at rallies and seldom attract the attention of news media,” wrote 
Jack Nelson and Nicholas C. Chriss of the Los Angeles Time, “Thus, the story of how 
substantially the radical right underpins his campaign has been slow to surface.” *”* Indeed, 
the activism of men and women like Kent and Phoebe Courtney often went by unnoticed 
because of Wallace’s bombast and the more vocal extremist supporter groups. 

Wallace’s overtures to far-rightists, combined with Courtney’s grassroots operation, 
undercut support for the major political parties across the nation. Courtney chastised Nixon 
and the Republican Party for hewing too closely to the liberalism of Johnson and the 
Democrats. One of Courtney’s pamphlets read, “Under no circumstances should Nixon be 
considered a Conservative or of any value to the Conservative cause.””’ This criticism 
continued throughout the election season with Courtney upbraiding Nixon for facilitating big 
government, supporting civil rights, promoting “phony anti-communism,” and backing the 
United Nations.” However, Courtney’s portrayal of Nixon as a “phony” anti-communist 


seemed disingenuous considering Nixon’s legacy of fighting communism during the Alger 
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Hiss trial and as Eisenhower’s Vice President.”*! The two issues that seemed to goad 
Courtney the most were Nixon’s internationalist policies and support of civil rights during 
Eisenhower’s administration. The CSA reprinted a 1964 pamphlet attacking Nixon during 
Wallace’s campaign, in which Courtney argued, “There is however, nothing ‘moderate’ about 
approving, as he did, the illegal use of federal troops in Little Rock in 1957.”?°? Even though 
Nixon had rebuilt his reputation after his devastating loss to John F. Kennedy in 1960, 
conservatives like Courtney continued to view Nixon as a creature of “Modern 
Republicanism.” 

The divided nature of the Democratic Party provided Courtney an equally fertile 
ground for aggressive red-baiting and anti-liberalism. Courtney referred to Lyndon Johnson’s 
administration as a unique “brand of tyranny which in reality is state Socialism or national 
Socialism.”*? He blasted Vice President Humphrey as a “flaming liberal” that was “willing to 
destroy the Democrat Party in order to change it into an ultra left-wing party sympathetic to 
Communist causes.”734 While Courtney attacked Nixon’s anti-communist credentials on one 
hand, on the other he slandered Democrats as outright communists. In one particularly 
libelous column Courtney asserted, “Hubert Humphrey is a man. . . who has spent his life 


promoting Socialism, promoting Communism, and dividing and destroying his party and his 
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country.” ?5 Courtney also referred to Eugene McCarthy as “Red China’s Trojan Horse,” and 
frequently called McGovern “pro-Communist” for his involvement in the Food-for-Peace 
program, support of foreign aid, and advocacy for a negotiated solution to the Vietnam 
War.”*° Clearly Courtney rejected the policies and candidates of the two major political 
parties, and he harnessed the power of the CSA to publish and distribute propaganda to 
promote Wallace’s campaign. 

Courtney strenuously campaigned for Wallace, including accompanying Wallace on 
his tour of California in early 1968. During his travels Courtney noted the number of 
conservative activists, in particular CSA supporters, involved in the Wallace movement. In a 
letter to CSA members Courtney boasted that “members of the John Birch Society, of the 
[CSA], and subscribers of the Independent American [were] working in the Wallace 
Headquarters everywhere we went.”*’ This prideful statement intended to drum up support 
from Courtney’s constituency, but it also indicated the CSA’s position within the grassroots 
vanguard of Wallace’s campaign. By October 1968 Courtney received speaking invitations 
from other Wallace support groups, such as the Wallace for President Club in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Attendees were graced with Courtney’s wishful speech titled “New Horizons for 
America: What the United States and the World Will Be Like After Wallace Has Been in 


Office Two Years.”*® 
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Courtney’s support for Wallace’s campaign, along with the coalition of other far-right 
groups, underscored the significance of grassroots organizing to the far-right movement. 
Activists like Courtney were instrumental to galvanizing a national constituency and 
strengthening Wallace’s national organization, which facilitated the former governor’s rise in 
the polls.” Even though Courtney did not advocate violence, contemporary observers 
viewed the ultraconservative wing of Wallace’s campaign as a liability. Contemporary 
analyst Jack Nelson believed that “[Wallace] fears the extremist label would kill him as a 
significant national figure.”?® Similarly, Rowland Evans and Robert Novak of The 
Washington Post argued, “Wallace’s big problem is not LBJ but his own supporters in the 
lunatic right.”*4! Without the activism on the right-wing fringe, however, Wallace’ s 
campaign might have faltered much earlier than the month before the election. 

Ultimately multiple issues damaged Wallace’s campaign, like the resuscitation of 
Hubert Humphrey’s campaign, Strom Thurmond’s support for Nixon, and the persistence of 
extremism in Wallace’s ranks. In a speech in Salt Lake City on September 30, Humphrey 
broke away from the LBJ’s party line on Vietnam, inching toward advocating a peaceful 
resolution. This led to a flood of support from northeastern labor unions and even won over 


some of the die-hard anti-war advocates.”4* While Humphrey solidified his liberal credentials 
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Nixon drifted slightly rightward in order to pick up swing conservative voters. Nixon 
reiterated his opposition to “forced bussing” in early October, and he advocated the 
“freedom-of-choice” education plan that reinforced de facto segregation.” Nixon’s 
rightward turn took voters from Wallace, but even more detrimental to Wallace’s campaign 
was Strom Thurmond’s continued loyalty to Nixon. Thurmond canvassed southern states, 
detailing the similarities between Nixon and Wallace, and, more importantly, warning that 
voting for Wallace might ensure a victory for Humphrey.” At a campaign stop Thurmond 
cautioned Georgia crowds, “I don’t know of a state of the South the third-party candidate will 
carry.”** 

Thurmond’s advocacy shifted the Upper South and Border South toward Nixon, but 
the precipitous decline of Wallace’s poll numbers in October was partially self-inflicted. 
Wallace tapped General Curtis LeMay as his running partner in early October, which he 
intended to be a nod to his ultraconservative supporters. Courtney provided relatively 
positive coverage of LeMay’s nuclear solution for the Vietnam question.”“° However, 
Theodore H. White noted that LeMay “[brought] no strength or eloquence to the Wallace 
ticket” and risked upsetting the “enlisted man” atmosphere Wallace fostered.” LeMay’s off- 
the-cuff speaking style and aggressive advocacy of nuclear weaponry scared voters and 


earned the Wallace-LeMay ticket a pithy nickname from Hubert Humphrey: “the Bombsy 
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twins.”?48 The numbers poll numbers confirmed that LeMay was a disaster, and Wallace’s 
poll numbers plummeted in the face of Humphrey’s renaissance and Thurmond’s support of 
Nixon. In September voters in favor of Wallace had polled as high as twenty-one percent, but 
after LeMay joined the ticket that number dropped to eighteen before settling at thirteen.” 
As political scientist Michael Nelson noted, LeMay’s appointment “crippled” Wallace’s 
campaign. *°° 

On Election Day, November 5, 1968, roughly ten million Americans (13.5 percent) 
cast a ballot for George Wallace and the American Party.”°' Richard Nixon barely edged out 
Hubert Humprey in the popular vote, but the electoral margin was much greater, with Nixon 
claiming 301 (56 percent) votes from electors.” Yet Wallace’s fate revealed that his 
ideologies were not sectional. He received 4.1 million votes, out of 9.9 million, from states 
outside of the South.” Wallace’s campaign appealed to a constituency of disillusioned 
Americans, mostly white, working-class men. Theodore H. White concluded that one result 
of the 1968 election was an undeniable “swing to the right, an expression of a vague 
sentiment for a government oriented to caution and restraint.”*°4 Dan Carter referred to 


George Wallace as the “most influential loser in twentieth-century American politics” 
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because his “politics of rage . . . had moved from the fringes of our society to center 
stage.””°> Wallace’s loss, despite augering future gains, must have been bitter fruit for his 
most avid supporters. 

The poor showing stunned Kent Courtney and immediately after the election 
Courtney lashed out at Wallace’s campaign for having “a lot of slogans, but no solutions” 
and failing to organize effectively.” Courtney also excoriated Strom Thurmond for 
supporting Nixon. “The American people during the election were fed THE BIG LIE,” 
Courtney bemoaned in a CSA mailer, “They were told that a vote for Wallace was a vote for 
Humphrey, when, as a matter of fact, a vote for Nixon was a vote for the continuation of the 
Johnson-Humphrey Administration.””°’ Ultimately, Courtney blamed Nixon’s victory and 
Wallace’s lack of support on Strom Thurmond. One month after the election Courtney 
penned a scathing letter to Richard Nixon: “United States Senator Strom Thurmond deserves 
the highest kind of political appreciation and reward that you can bestow upon him, because it 
was largely through his efforts that the states of Florida, South and North Carolina, and 
Virginia were carried by you, instead of by George Wallace.””°* In some ways Courtney’ s 
assertion was correct. Thurmond’s support of Nixon and fear-mongering of Humphrey’s 


liberalism definitely hurt Wallace’s campaign.”°? On the other hand, Wallace’s campaign 
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was well-organized for a third-party outfit, and Courtney’s critiques appeared especially sour 
since the CSA was partially responsible for Wallace’s grassroots momentum. 

Wallace’s decision to court extremists, like Goldwater before him, damaged his 
chances in a national election. Contemporary analyst Nicholas C. Chriss noted that Wallace’s 
platforms were often superseded by “‘behind-the-scenes power plays among right-wing 
extremists, and bickering over John Birch Society issues.”?® Los Angeles Times columnist 
Jack Nelson suggested that support from other far-right opponents of integration like Orval 
Faubus, the Liberty Lobby, and local Klaverns surely alienated voters.”°' Michael Nelson 
agreed with this view because Wallace’s campaign organizations at the state level were 
“dominated by self-nominated extremists from groups such as the right-wing John Birch 
Society and Minutemen in the North and the segregationist White Citizens’ Council in the 
South.”*°? While Thurmond’s support of Nixon and the renaissance of Humphrey’ s 
campaigns contributed to Wallace’s defeat, the extremists that built Wallace’s national 
constituency also factored into his poor showing. 

Wallace’s loss was also a personal defeat for Courtney, but Courtney attempted to use 
the failure as an opportunity to continue his organizing efforts. “[Wallace] didn’t have a big 
enough political organization at the grass roots to get out the vote and count it for him,” 


Courtney proposed in a CSA mass mailer, “Therefore, we have to expand our organizational 
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activities and increase the number of radio and television outlets which carry the news of the 
new party movement.”?® Courtney’s capricious nature led him to attack Wallace’s platforms 
after the election; he contended that fifty percent of Wallace's domestic policies were “too 
socialistic” at an Association of Wallace Voters meeting.”™ In particular, Courtney took issue 
with Wallace’s fiscal liberalism and his support of Social Security and farm subsidies.”© 
This fit the pattern of Courtney’s activism. Courtney willingly backed right-wing candidates 
with whom he did not entirely agree, like Goldwater in 1964 or Wallace in 1968, and then 
repudiated their more liberal policies after the campaigns foundered. 

Even in defeat Courtney believed in third-party politics. After all, Wallace won forty- 
eight percent of the popular vote in Louisiana, illustrating the appeal of ultraconservatism and 
the effectiveness of Courtney’s organizing in his home state.”°° In the wake of the election 
Wallace’s supporters moved to make the American Party a permanent institution. Kent 
Courtney was elected to the national committee, and he changed his official party affiliation 
from Independent to The American Party in Louisiana as a testament to his third-party 
principles. Stealing a line from Wallace, Courtney proclaimed, “I am joining The American 
Party of Louisiana because there is in reality not a dime’s worth of difference between the 


programs and policies of the Democrat and Republican Parties.”*°’ Courtney contended that 
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Americans will “suffer” under Nixon’s administration just as they did under Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson. Clinging to hope after the election, Courtney wrote to his CSA 
constituency, “Nixon doesn’t have a chance of getting re-elected in 1972 unless he adopts, or 
appears to adopt, the Conservative philosophy of George Wallace, and puts into action 
programs which will slow down the Communist conspiracy.”7°° 

Courtney’s brave countenance after Wallace’s defeat masked the financial problems 
plaguing the CSA. The CSA mass mailers had always asked for donation money, but the 
requests became more urgent because supporting Wallace’s campaign nearly bankrupted the 
CSA. “Now we must pay our bills and settle up with our credit tours, repay our loans to the 
banks, and we have got to do it in the next few days or we will be forced to stop everything,” 
Courtney wrote to CSA members in September, “I know that some of you may criticize me 
for imitating our government by going into debt, but the job just had to be done”?® The CSA 
spent thousands of dollars promoting, publishing, and organizing for Wallace’s campaign, 
and by late 1968 the organization was $34,000 in debt.” The organization limped into the 
1970s but political changes, especially the growth of mainstream conservatism, rendered 
Courtney’s third-party agitation obsolete. 

The failure of Wallace’s campaign also impacted Courtney’s personal life. Kent and 


Phoebe Courtney legally separated in 1967, and officially divorced on April 21, 1972.77! 
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Kent Courtney continued stumping for the principles of the American Party in the build-up to 
the 1972 election, while Phoebe resumed the production of right-wing literature after 
relocating to Littleton, Colorado. Kent hoped Wallace would reprise his role as the American 
Party candidate in 1972, but Wallace decided to run for the Democratic Party’s nomination 
rather than waging another third-party campaign. An assassination attempt by Arthur Bremer 
severely injured Wallace, dashing his campaign hopes, and George McGovern received the 
Democratic nomination in 1972.” However, Wallace’s campaigns precipitated many of the 
themes of the New Right that emerged in the 1980s, and Courtney’s strategies in 1968 


indicated the importance of grassroots activism to the consolidation of conservative voters.’ 


Radical conservatives are often easily dismissed by contemporaries and historians as 
ineffective actors, but Courtney’s activism illustrated that the far-right played a role, often as 
the villain, during the rise of midcentury conservatism. Courtney did not initiate the far-right 
surge of the mid-twentieth century, but he helped establish a network of ultraconservative 
organizations and activists that fought against the liberal consensus. Courtney’s Conservative 
Society of America joined ranks with the Birch Society, Christian Crusade, and other groups 
trying to rectify the perceived leftist tilt of U.S. politics. Courtney’s activism during the 
Goldwater and Wallace campaigns underscored the influence of grassroots coordination, 
especially in terms of building a right-wing base for future elections. The fact that the CSA 


flourished in the Sunbelt underscored that Courtney’s anti-communism appealed to the 
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region’s far-right conservatives. Additionally, Courtney’s rhetoric, like that of Welch and the 
Birch Society, acted as a foil for the Republican Party and helped to legitimize mainstream 
conservatism. 

Courtney failed to get a “true” conservative in the White House, but he helped build 
local right-wing constituencies and, most importantly, his third-party aspirations influenced 
the strategies of the conservative revolution in the later decades of the twentieth century. His 
activism also underscored the gradual transformation within conservative ranks as 
mainstream conservatives eventually shunned the far-right’s anti-communism for the 
religious and social conservatism epitomized by Ronald Reagan. Nevertheless, Courtney’s 
anti-communism, hawkish foreign policies, antipathy toward liberalism, and coded race- 
baiting placed him within the fringe vanguard of modern conservatism. More prominent 
right-wingers like Ronald Reagan and evangelical Billy Graham spoke to a broader 
constituency, but Courtney’s right-wing network provided an outlet for millions of 
Americans disillusioned by the direction of the United States in the mid-twentieth century.*” 
Courtney’s ideologies and organizational tactics galvanized the right-wing grassroots in an 


era when conservatism finally emerged from the wilderness. 
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Conclusion 


The Impact of the Radical Right 


The organizational strategies and anti-communist, conspiratorial rhetoric of Radical 
Right leaders and groups highlighted the role of ultraconservatives within the mainstream 
conservative movement of the mid-twentieth century. Ultraconservatives impacted this 
movement in three major ways: by focusing on the Sunbelt as a new theater of political 
engagement, by building up grassroots activism, and by acting as a foil for mainstream 
conservatism. The U.S. economy boomed after World War II, leading to suburbanization and 
the development of the Sunbelt. The region became a stronghold for far-right groups like the 
John Birch Society and the Christian Crusade because anti-liberal, anti-statist traditions 
meshed with the Sunbelt’s evangelical, affluent populace. Ultraconservatives presented a 
radical, but appealing, version of these socio-political mores, and emphasized grassroots 
activism as an avenue to achieve conservative gains. Local activism built up a numerically 
small, dedicated constituency of ideological warriors, but the red-baiting, bigoted rhetoric of 
far-right leaders led mainstream right-wingers, worried about the image of conservatism, to 
disavow the conspiratorial thinking of the Radical Right. Challenging, and eventually 
ostracizing, conspiracy theories and overt segregationism helped legitimize mainstream 
conservatism during the 1950s and 1960s. This legacy, of lending credibility to mainstream 
conservatism by making it seem less radical in comparison, constituted the most far-reaching 
and significant impact of the Radical Right. 

The growth of the Sunbelt coincided with the rise of far-right politics during the mid- 


twentieth century. The Sunbelt region—roughly the southern half of the United States, 


stretching from Florida and North Carolina on the east coast to the middle of California on 
the west coast—experienced rapid suburbanization, economic development, and population 
growth in the post-WWII era.' This economic maturation, animated by defense spending and 
highway construction, created a constituency typified by a resistance to change, a belief in 
entrepreneurialism, a distrust of economic regulations, and a devotion to “bootstrap” politics. 
These values defined Sunbelt conservatism.” Christianity augmented Sunbelt conservatism as 
fundamentalist evangelicals spread from the southern Bible Belt to the west coast.* Lisa 
McGirr defined Sunbelt “suburban warriors” as “men and women who rejected the liberal 
vision and instead championed individual economic freedom and a staunch social 
conservatism.”* Sean P. Cunningham noted, “As the Sunbelt grew, many of its residents 
became increasingly committed to fighting communism abroad and protecting the free 
market at home.”° Anxiety toward communism, both domestically and globally, stimulated 
the growth of Sunbelt conservatism. © 

The ideologies of the Radical Right, particularly anti-communist conspiracy theories, 


flourished within the Sunbelt’s right-wing environment.’ The racial politics of the Deep 
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South complemented the Sunbelt’s adherence to traditional cultural mores, especially after 
the initiation of the civil rights movement. Many ultraconservative groups targeted the anti- 
communist, traditionalist disposition of Sunbelt constituencies. The John Birch Society’s 
headquarters resided in Massachusetts, but the core of its membership spanned the Sunbelt. 
The citizens of Texas and California, in particular, were fertile constituencies for the 
conspiratorial anti-statism proffered by Welch’s Birch Society. J. Evetts Haley’s leadership 
in the Jeffersonian Democrats of Texas illustrated an early manifestation of the 
ultraconservative backlash against FDR’s New Deal, and his 1956 gubernatorial campaign 
highlighted the internecine struggles of the Democratic Party and the fight to maintain white 
supremacy and segregation. Haley’s 1964 book, A Texan Looks at Lyndon, helped bring far- 
right conspiracy theories and Sunbelt dissatisfaction with Johnson’s liberalism into the 
mainstream. Similarly, Kent Courtney’s third-party activism highlighted the disillusion many 
Sunbelt residents felt toward the federal government and the two major parties. Courtney’s 
Conservative Society of America supported two of the most influential conservative 
campaigns of the 1960s Sunbelt: Arizona Senator Barry Goldwater’s (R-AZ) GOP 
nomination in 1964 and Alabama governor George Wallace’s third-party crusade in 1968. 
The political campaigns waged by far-right activists often failed to achieve electoral 
victories, but their ideologies and strategies helped shape the core tenets of Sunbelt 


conservatism. 
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The mid-century ultraconservative movement also appealed to the religious 
conservatism of the Sunbelt. The proliferation of southern evangelicalism politicized the 
Sunbelt’s religious constituencies. Historian Darren Dochuk pointed out that many 
evangelical ministers “had no desire to operate on the margins” and became “convinced that 
they occupied the front line in a fight against liberalism.” This religious fervor combined 
with the anti-communist zeitgeist of the Cold War, creating a fruitful atmosphere for 
ultraconservative ministries. Billy James Hargis’s combination of anti-communism and 
religious fundamentalism gained a following among the Sunbelt’s evangelical constituency, 
and his Christian Crusade ministry provided a platform for disseminating Hargis’s far-right 
views.” Hargis did not achieve the mainstream popularity of other ministers like mainstream 
evangelical Billy Graham, or even fellow far-rightist Fred Schwarz, but he pioneered new 
methods of grassroots activism and fundraising that galvanized the Sunbelt’s fundamentalist 
population.'° Similarly, Protestants and Other Americans United (POAU) appealed to the 
latent religious xenophobia and the growing convergence of religion and politics among 
Sunbelt constituencies. '! POAU exploited the prejudices of Sunbelt constituencies, 


especially the anti-Catholicism that permeated southern culture. '* For example, POAU 
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targeted Kennedy during the 1960 election by publishing and distributing anti-Catholic 
literature and organizing the campaign for anti-Catholic sermons on Reformation Sunday." 
Groups like the Christian Crusade and POAU built a following among Sunbelt right-wingers 
through local outreach, mass publications, and national media strategies. The religious far- 
right, epitomized by men like Billy James Hargis, and the political ultraconservatism of 
groups like the Birch Society established a legacy of grassroots activism that capitalized on 
the Sunbelt’s rightward tilt. 

The Radical Right mattered because the leaders emphasized grassroots participation 
and stimulated local activism. Far-right activists expanded their presence at the local levels 
through a variety of methods, usually via mass media strategies, conspiratorial rhetoric, and 
by establishing national organizations with state and local chapters. Robert Welch’s 
conspiratorial rhetoric galvanized far-right conservatives to fight against liberalism. Birch 
Society chapters flourished in middle-class, conservative hotbeds like Orange County, 
California, and its front organizations, like the Committee Against Summit Entanglements, 
engaged members in campaigns against issues like foreign diplomacy and segregation. '4 
Billy James Hargis barnstormed across the nation promoting communist conspiracies, and his 
publications and radio shows claimed a following numbering in the hundreds of thousands. 
Protestants and Other Americans United tapped into underlying veins of religious bigotry 
during the 1960 election, and their periodicals reached over one hundred thousand readers. J. 


Evetts Haley helped foment grassroots activism by organizing mass mailing campaigns 
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through Texans for America, and multiple outlets, including GOP branches and Birch 
Society chapters, disseminated his polemical book, A Texan Looks at Lyndon, during the 
1964 election. ! Kent Courtney and the CSA created Political Action Units across the nation 
to stoke local action, which was supported by his publishing empire and radio presence. The 
leadership of the Radical Right emphasized grassroots activism as a crucial theater of 
political engagement, which helped create a new generation, or at least attuned a new sector, 
of battle-hardened conservative warriors. 

The far-right achieved little success at the ballot box, leading historian Sean P. 
Cunningham to describe its efforts in the Lone Star State as a “miserable failure.” 16 
However, the strategies of the far-right, like mass mailing campaigns, solidified an active 
constituency of hardline conservatives and influenced future conservative campaigns, which 
represented at least a small measure of success. For example, Billy James Hargis was on the 
“bottom floor of religious-political broadcasting” and pioneered mass fundraising tactics, 
which animated the grass roots and broadened his ministry’s outreach." The Conservative 
Society of America, John Birch Society, and Christian Crusade swapped mailing lists to 
facilitate networking and foster local activism. These strategies did not remain confined to 


the far-right, as historian Jonathan Schoenwald noted, “The strategies and tactics pioneered 
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by extremists were often co-opted by the mainstream and updated to increase their 
efficiency.” '® 

Ultraconservatives owed much of their grassroots success to the continued influence 
of red-baiting rhetoric. During the 1950s, and even into the 1960s, the ideological populism 
of anti-communism capitalized on long-standing anti-statist traditions. The modern history of 
anti-leftism in the United States dated back to Gilded Age labor conflagrations and the post- 
WWI Red Scare, but the growth of the Radical Right accelerated during the anti-communist 
consensus of the 1950s.'? The crystallization of the Cold War, investigations of Joseph 
McCarthy, rise of business and religious conservatism, and inflammation of southern racial 
issues created an environment that abetted conspiratorial rhetoric. The anxiety toward 
communist subversion ebbed during the late 1950s, which led contemporary analysts like 
Richard Hofstadter and Seymour Martin Lipset to characterize staunch anti-communists of 
this period as anxiety-riddled kooks driven by status concerns.” Yet anti-communism 
continued to appeal to the antistatist populism of right-wingers. Far-rightists equated 


liberalism with communism, which appealed to citizens disillusioned with the direction of 


U.S. politics; however, red-baiting rhetoric fell out of favor during the 1960s and mainstream 
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conservatism moved away from irresponsible conspiracy theories, which confirmed the 
electoral limitations of ultraconservatism during the Cold War. 

The conspiratorial, red-baiting rhetoric of the mid-century Radical Right acted as a 
foil for mainstream conservatism, helping to differentiate the “responsible right” from the 
far-right extremists.”! The conservative movement disowned the conspiratorial mindset of 
men like Welch and Hargis, which lent credibility to the values of the New Right during the 
1970s. The New Right coalesced around a distrust of welfare spending, a firm belief in the 
free market, the growth of “family values” rhetoric, the rise of religious conservatism, and an 
antipathy toward taxation and large government.” Anti-communist rhetoric and blatant 
segregationism seemed out of touch by the late 1960s, alienating the Radical Rightists of the 


1950s and 1960s from the conservative mainstream. 
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1980 (New York: W. W. Norton, 2010). Dominic Sandbrook focused on the angry populism that propelled 
Americans away from the liberalism of the 1960s, in Mad as Hell: The Crisis of the 1970s and the Rise of the 
Populist Right (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2011). Robert O. Self charted the transition toward family values 
ideals as the energizing force behind the ascent of modern conservatism, in All in the Family: The Realignment 
of American Democracy since the 1960s (New York: Hill and Wang, 2012). 
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This disaffection legitimized conservative political thought by casting the far-right as 
irresponsible in comparison to the mainstream tenets of the New Right. During the 1950s, 
anti-communist rhetoric served as a powerful weapon for attacking liberalism and building 
up the conservative base, but by the early 1960s the efficacy of anti-communism waned. 
Mainstream right-winger William F. Buckley, Jr., signaled this shift by openly rebuking the 
conspiratorial worldview of Welch and the Birch Society in the pages of the National 
Review.” Conservatives like Buckley grew concerned that right-wing extremism and 
conspiratorial ideologies would damage the legitimacy of the right-wing movement, but they 
did not want to spurn the far-right’s grassroots warriors.” As historian D. J. Mulloy noted, 
“The Birch Society had demonstrated that there was a large, active, and highly motivated 
constituency for conservatism even in the midst—or perhaps because of—liberalism’s 
seeming ascendancy.”*° Many ultraconservatives funneled into the mainstream movement as 
right-wingers united under the banner of the Republican Party. The Radical Right’s 
constituency followed as conservatism shifted away from anti-communism and toward the 
“family values” conservatism of the New Right. 

Additionally, the gradual transition away from segregationist rhetoric bolstered the 
credibility of the mainstream conservative movement. Mainstream conservatives eschewed 
the overt racism of far-right southern segregationists during the 1960s and 1970s, fearing it 


might damage the public’s perception of right-leaning values.” The 1956 Texas 





23 Mulloy, The World of the John Birch Society, 77-80. 
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6 Lewis, Massive Resistance, 186-187; Lowndes, From the New Deal to the New Right, 5. 
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gubernatorial election provided early evidence of this transition because segregationist 
candidates J. Evetts Haley and former governor W. Lee “Pappy” O’Daniel’s were soundly 
defeated while their opponents benefited from avoiding overt race-baiting rhetoric.” George 
Wallace captured a significant percentage of the vote as a third party presidential candidate in 
1968, but his background as a staunch segregationist turned away many voters.’ The New 
Right avoided these pitfalls by moving toward more subtle, coded racial rhetoric that 
appealed to a “broader, non-sectional audience.” Previously staunch segregationists like 
Wallace and Strom Thurmond moderated their positions in the 1970s to reflect the shifting 
conservative consensus.*” J. Evetts Haley transitioned from a southern Democratic 
segregationist to a Reagan Republican, and he urged former George Wallace supporters in 
Texas to shift toward the GOP.*! Ostracizing the anti-communist and segregationist rhetoric 
of the Radical Right allowed mainstream conservatism to consolidate the right-wing 
movement that had flourished, in part, through the grassroots efforts of ultraconservatives. 
Ronald Reagan’s landslide victory in 1980 solidified mainstream conservatism as the 
dominant political force in U.S. politics. The banishment of the Radical Right influenced 
conservatism’s transformation from a marginalized ideology to an electoral juggernaut. The 


far-right lost nearly all of their elections during the mid-twentieth century, save for the 
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occasional victory by a Bircher like Representative John Rousselot (R-CA), but their 
influence extended far beyond the ballot box. During the 1950s and 1960s ultraconservative 
activists and organizations tapped into a vein of anti-statist, anti-communist populism that 
established active right-wing constituencies, especially within the burgeoning Sunbelt. The 
grassroots agitations of the far-right empowered conservatives to fight against liberalism, 
even as the rhetoric of anti-communism and segregationism faded from use, and the 
organizational and fundraising strategies transferred over to a new generation of mainstream 
right-wingers. Ultimately, the Radical Right provided an outlet for disillusioned right- 


wingers until the mainstream conservative movement coalesced within the Republican Party. 
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Abstract 


Undeniably, the dominant understanding of culture in the study of social 
movements is based on Framing Theory. While it is not inherently wrong, Framing 
Theory does not consider the full impact of cultural processes on organized 
collective action. It tends to view culture solely as a resource that is self- 
consciously mastered and manipulated by strategically-oriented social movement 
actors. Moreover, Framing Theory focuses almost exclusively on cultural 
interpretations within a social movement or social movement organization with very 
little regard to external cultural dynamics. 

This dissertation assesses more broadly the impact of culture on social 
movements by situating a leader's pre-movement biography and organizational 
emergence within the historical context of American culture. It also demonstrates 
the need to pay close attention to the changing meaning of an organization itself, 
both within a movement and in popular culture. For shifts in an organization’s 
symbolic importance have an impact on its socos and demise, its ability to 
secure allies and members, and on the nature of the opposition it faces. 

My method blends thick, cultural analysis with historical narrative analysis. 
“Thick analysis” reveals the nuances of meaning in everyday life, and analyzing 


social action as social dramas, cultural practices, or performances provides a 
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detailed analysis of various ways that culture informs social movement dynamics, 
especially when analyzed in conjunction with historical events. As | argue in 
Chapter One, narrative analysis blends well with a thick analysis of a historical 
case. 

My extended case study is of Robert Welch and the John Birch Society, a 
conspiratorial, anticommunist organization that became prominent in America in 
the 1960s. An exercise in historical sociology, the dissertation is chronological, and 
covers American social, cultural, and political history from about 1900 to the early 
1970s. In Part One | show how a culture of success and the American Dream 
accounts for the timing of Welch’s entry into collective action, and how his pre- 
movement Biogen influenced the nature of his Society. In Part Two, | examine 
how and why the John Birch Society became so important in American political and 
popular culture, why it became a symbol of extremism, and how its symbolic 


importance accounts for its successes and failures. 
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Introduction 


During the 1988 U.S. presidential campaign, newspapers reported that 
George H. W. Bush’s running mate, Dan Quayle, was linked to the John Birch 
Society, a radical right-wing, anticommunist organization that had gained notoriety 
in the 1960s. While Quayle had never been a John Bircher, both his parents had 
been chapter leaders. Reporters also associated the Society with the presidential 
candidate himself. Though Bush had not been a member of the organization, as 
chairman of the Harris County Republican Party in 1962 he, like many members of 
the Grand Old Party (GOP), had actively sought Birchers’ support.’ In 1986, one of 
President Ronald Reagan’s judicial appointees also found himself defending 
charges that he had ties to the radical group. Daniel A. Manion claimed that while 
his father, Clarence Manion, was a member of the Society, his participation had 
been minimal. In reality, Clarence Manion had sat on the John Birch Society’s 
National Council, and was a regular contributor to the organization’s monthly 
magazine, American Opinion? 

When Ezra Taft Reed was named spiritual leader of the Mormon Church in 
1985, the New York Times reminded readers that he had supported the John Birch 


Society in the 1960s, and that his son had served as the organization’s press 


1 Anthony Lewis, “Quayle: the Real Issue,” New York Times, August 25, 1988, p. A27; Randall 
Rothenberg, “In Search of George Bush,” New York Times, March 6, 1988, p. SM28; Albert 
Scardino, “Story on Quayle is Local News for His Family's Papers, and They Cover it,” New York 
Times, August 28, 1988, p. 24. 

? E, R. Shipp, “Manion Rebuts Critics on Day After Confirmation,” New York Times, July 25, 1986, p. 
A6. Clarence Manion was also a well-known radical right author, and had a weekly radio show. 
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officer. That reporters dug up old memberships and affiliations with an 
anticommunist organization whose heyday was twenty years earlier attests to the 
symbolic importance the John Birch Society had achieved in American popular and 
political culture. 

The Society was also important to the culture of the conservative movement. 
For instance, the protagonist of William F. Buckley, Jr.’s recent novel on the 
conservative movement is a John Bircher. In America’s Right Turn, Richard A. 
Viguerie and David Franke — both young conservative activists in the 1960s — 
acknowledge the contested but important role the Society played in securing 
conservatism as a legitimate ideology, as well as the importance of the John Birch 
Society in giving everyday, conservative Americans the opportunity to engage in 
social movement action.* 

This dissertation examines how the John Birch Society became ai emblem 
of the radical right, and why it became so important symbolically in American 
popular and political culture, as well as to the conservative movement. The post- 
McCarthy years of the late 1950s and early 1960s witnessed a reorganization of 
the American right. By the late 1950s, the label “conservative,” as a set of ideas, 
practices, and political identity — in short, as a culture — was associated with a 
coalescing social and political movement. Most notably, William F. Buckley’s 


establishment of the National Review in 1955 signaled the beginning of a new 


3 New York Times, “New Chief of Mormons,” November 12, 1985, p. A16. 

“William F. Buckley, Jr., Getting it Right: A Novel (Washington: Regnery, 2003); Richard A. 
Viguerie and David Franke, America’s Right Turn: How Conservatives Used New and Alternative 
Media to Take Power (Chicago: Bonus Books, 2004). 
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conservatism that combined traditionalism, libertarianism, and anticommunism.° 
National Review writers fused a traditionalist belief in a divine moral order with a 
libertarian belief in the necessity of pristine capitalism for individual freedom. This 
new conservatism suggested that a decline in freedom and a decline in pristine 
capitalism — through government regulation of the market — were linked to a decline 
in the belief in God and moral truths. Communism was seen as the primary 
example of godlessness, repression of individual liberty, and excessive 
government control. 

Many conservatives between the 1930s and 1970s believed that the 
American government and American culture were becoming too liberal, and that 
this liberalization would lead directly to communism and further moral decay. Many 
also felt that foreign policies that increasingly emphasized the containment of 
communism abroad opened the possibilities for a world-wide communist take-over; 
they believed that containment was impossible because the Soviet Union seemed 
committed to spreading communism at any cost. Not surprisingly, right-wing 
organizations formed in efforts to maintain a strong anticommunism in the United 
States, and to stop the perceived liberalization of American culture and government 
policies. The more extreme organizations at the time were known as the “radical 


right.” 


5 Sara Diamond, Roads to Dominion: Right-wing Movements and Political Power in the United 
States (New York: Guilford Press, 1995); Jerome L. Himmelstein, To The Right: The Transformation 
of American Conservatism (Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA: University of California Press, 1990); 
Lisa McGirr, Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the New American Right (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2001); Jonathon M. Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing: The Rise of Modern 
American Conservatism (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001). 

ê Himmelstein, op cit. 
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Conservative, anticommunist groups such as the Minutemen, the Liberty 
Lobby, the American Security Council, and the Christian Anticommunist Crusade, 
provided right-wing Americans the opportunity for various forms of political activity. 
No group, however, was more visible, notorious, well-funded, and, most of all, 
nationally dispersed, than the virulently anticommunist and conspiratorial John 
Birch Society. At its peak, the John Birch Society held an estimated membership of 
100,000, with chapters and front-organizations in every state of the union. As | 
demonstrate in this dissertation, one cannot understand the conservative 
movement without acknowledging the John Birch Society’s position within it. 

No other mainstream or radical right-wing group received as much attention 
from academics, religious groups, the popular press, the United States 
government, and Republicans and Democrats. While it is generally agreed that the 
Society did not have a lasting influence on party politics, Republicans like Barry 
Goldwater recognized the importance of the Society in mobilizing conservatives 
and stirring interest in right-wing activism. Indeed, when, in his acceptance of the 
Republican Party’s nomination for the Presidential campaign 1964, Goldwater 
stated that “Extremism in the defense of liberty is no vice...Moderation in the 
pursuit of justice is no virtue” most Americans would have understood that he was 
referring not just to members of the radical right, but specifically to the John 
Birchers. 

The anticommunist Society was known to much of the American population. 
While most thought of it as a social problem in itself, many others had a favorable 


impression. An April, 1961, Gallup poll, for instance, projected that of the 39 million 
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Americans who had heard of the Society, 9 per cent (or, about three and a half 
million people) approved of it. One year later, a projected 56 million Americans had 
heard of the Society, and of these 8 per cent (or, about four and half million people) 
stated that they were “favorably impressed.”” 

While there has been some research on the John Birch Society, most was 
conducted during the 1960s and early 1970s. Early scholars were interested in why 
so many conservative Americans were attracted to a radical-right group that 
espoused an extreme, conspiratorial, anticommunist ideology. This preoccupation 
made the radical right’s ideas the primary focus of attention. Moreover, as 
discussed below, this research understood the Society and the radical right as 
social aberrations in need of explanation, rather than as a historically normal part of 
the American political process. In part, this is because collective action theories at 


the time assumed that collective action was a sign of societal dysfunction. 


Sociology and the American Radical Right in 1960s 

The sociological literature on the radical right and the John Birch Society 
during the 1960s is based on the predominant theories of collective action of the 
time. These explanations conceptualize the radical right as a social-political 
anomaly to be explained in itself, rather than as a social movement. In part, this is 
understandable given that 1960s collective action theories proposed that collective 
organizing signaled societal breakdown, or was a general sign of social 
dysfunction. 


7 Alan F. Westin, “The John Birch Society,” in Daniel Bell, ed., The Radical Right: The New 
American Right Expanded and Updated (New York: Anchor Books, 1964), pp. 239-268. 
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Taking inspiration from theories of collective action that proposed that social 
change creates identifiable grievances that compel people to act collectively, 
Daniel Bell argued that the radical right was reacting against the social changes 
brought by modernity — especially the perceived pervasion of bureaucratic 
rationality in everyday life that threatened middle-class, Anglo-Saxon culture.® 
Modernity, Bell argued, created a dispossessed middle-class who shared “the life- 
style and values of Protestant fundamentalism — the nativist nationalism, the good- 


”® For Bell, the political 


and-evil moralism through which they see the world. 
fundamentalism that characterized the radical right reflected middle-class efforts to 
retain the dominance of its values in American society. He suggested further that 
those attracted to the radical right had a common tendency to misidentify the 
sources of their grievances, and thus assumed that a communist conspiracy — or 
the Left in general — was to blame for what were perceived as negative societal 
changes. Concurring with Bell, Broyles suggested that the John Birch Society 
represented a “fundamentalist reaction” to post-War American society. "° 

Like Bell, other “consensus scholars” such as Lipset and Hofstadter believed 


the emergence of the radical right was prompted by grievances brought about by 


social-structural change.'' Both characterized the radical right as a form of status 


è Daniel Bell, “The Dispossessed,” in Bell, op cit., pp. 1-38. 

? Ibid. p. 62. 

10 J, Allen Broyles, “The John Birch Society: A Movement of Social Protest of the Radical Right,” 
Journal of Social Issues, vol. 19, no. 2, 1963, pp. 51-62; J. Allen Broyles, The John Birch Society: 
Anatomy of a Protest (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964). 

11 Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt,” in Bell, op cit., pp. 75-95; Richard 
Hofstadter, “Pseudo-Conservatism Revisited: A Postscript,” in Bell, op cit., pp. 97-103; Richard 
Hofstadter, The Paranoid Style in American Politics and Other Essays (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1965); Seymour M. Lipset, “The Sources of the ‘Radical Right,” in Bell, op cit., pp. 307-371; 
Seymour M. Lipset, “Three Decades of the Radical Right: Coughlinites, McCarthyites, and 
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politics; they argued that the radical right emerged because of the middle-class’s 
perceived loss of status. Lipset’s main concern was to understand the sources of 
support of the radical right and to link its ideology to previous movements. 
Similarly, Hofstadter demonstrated how a “paranoid style” of conservative thought 
had its sources in American history, and was often revived in the face of major 
social changes. 

Studies that attempted to assess whether membership in radical right 
groups could be explained by status anxiety or status inconsistencies were largely 
inconclusive. For example, Rush, Rohter, and Chesler and Schmuck all found that 
status played a role in movement membership, whereas neither Wolfinger nor 
Schoenberger found a discernible relationship. Testing Lipset’s assertion that 
social disorganization may account for recruitment in radical right groups, McNall 
explored the regional variation in John Birch Society membership in order to 
determine whether or not Birchers’ experiences of “society disorganization” led 
them to join the organization. His study found that members were drawn from 
areas of the United States that were witnessing intense urbanization and 


industrialization, namely California and parts of Texas. "° 


Birchers,” in Bell, op cit., pp. 373-446; Seymour M. Lipset and E. Raab, The Politics of Unreason: 
Right-wing Extremism in America, 1970-1977 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978). 

12 Lewis Chester and Richard Schmuck, “Social-Psychological Characteristics of Super-Patriots,” in 
Robert A. Schoenberger, ed., The American Right-wing: Readings in Political Behavior (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1969), pp. 164-192; Scott G. McNall, “Social Disorganization and 
Availability: Accounting for Radical Rightism,” in Schoenberger, op cit., pp. 119-139; Ira A. Rohter, 
“Social and Psychological Determinants of Radical Rightism,” in Schoenberger, op cit., pp. 193-237; 
Gary B. Rush, “Status Consistency and Right-wing Extremism,” American Sociological Review, vol. 
32, 1967, pp. 86-92; Robert A. Schoenberger, “The New Conservatives: A View from the East,” in 
Schoenberger, op cit., pp. 280-298; Raymond E. Wolfinger, “Comparing Political Regions: The 
Case of California,” American Political Science Review, 63, 1969, pp. 74-85. 
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Other efforts to understand the emergence of the radical right in the early 
1960s took their cue from The Authoritarian Personality.'* In their quest to 
understand the psychological roots of anti-Semitism, Adorno et al., developed their 
famous scales that would drive much empirical research on the socio-psychology 
of political belief and action."* Adorno and his colleagues found that those who 
scored high on their anti-Semitism scale also scored high on the ethnocentricism 
scale, and these high scores were correlated with measures of political and 
economic conservatism. They also found that high scores on any of these 
measures resulted in high scores on the “potential for Fascism” scale, and 
concluded that an “authoritarian personality” was associated with both fascist 
tendencies and a proclivity toward conservative, right-wing thought. 

Elms, NcNall, Rohter, Schoenberger, and Chesler and Schmuck all 
attempted to discover whether members of the radical right — including members of 
the John Birch Society — were any more authoritarian than other conservative 
Americans. While some of their studies found that some members of radical rightist 
groups did indeed demonstrate traits of an “authoritarian personality,” neither 
Schoenberger nor Elms found any reasonable difference from other conservative 
Americans. 

While many who studied the John Birch Society were not interested in 


whether its members showed fascist tendencies, or an authoritarian personality, 


13 T.W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper, 1950). 

14 John P. Kirscht and Ronald C. Dillehay, Dimensions of Authoritarianism: A Review of 

Research and Theory (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1967). 

15 Chester and Schmuck, op cit; Alan C. Elms, “Psychological Factors in Right-wing Extremism,” in 
Schoenberger, op cit., pp. 143-163; Rohter, op cit.; Schoenberger, op cit.; Scott G. McNall, The 
Career of a Radical Rightist: A Study in Failure (Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat, 1975). 
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most did take social-psychological approaches to understanding the Society's 
membership. '® For example, Bennett argued that criticism of the Society created 
“belief dilemmas” for Birchers that the Society’s leaders had to resolve in order to 
maintain their members’ psychological commitments to the organization’s ideology. 
Leathers outlined a “belief-disbelief? system that he believed allowed Birchers to be 
persuaded of an international communist conspiracy although no concrete 
evidence supported the assertion. Grupp used the idea of “cognitive dissonance” to 
explain how Birchers maintained their beliefs in the society's campaigns, although 
most of them did not seem to bring about social change.” 

Whether structural explanations of grievances, or social-psychological 
assessments of members of the radical right, these theories — and the studies 
informed by them — assume that the radical right itself was a social problem to be 
explained, and that there was something psychologically wrong with those 
Americans who made up its rank-and-file. The problem with these approaches is 
that they conceptualized the radical right as a social anomaly that needed to be 
explained in itself rather than trying to conceptualize the radical right and the 


conservative movement as social movements like any other. These theories were 


16 In the 1980s, Stewart, Smith and Denton attempted to show how the Society’s ideology “provided 
for all of the psychological needs of the authoritarian character while alienating those of the 
democratic character.” See Charles Stewart, Craig Smith, and Robert E. Denton, Jr. “The 
Authoritarian Character of the John Birch Society,” in Charles Stewart, Craig Smith, and Robert E. 
Denton, eds., Persuasion and Social Movements (Prospect Heights: Waveland Press, 1984). p. 
111. 

17 Stephen Earl Bennett, “Modes of Resolution of a ‘Belief Dilemma’ in the Ideology of the John 
Birch Society,” Journal of Politics, vol. 33, no. 3, 1971, pp. 734-772; Dale G. Leathers, “Belief- 
Disbelief System: The Communicative Vacuum of the Radical Right,” in G. P. Mohrmann et al., 
eds., Explorations in Rhetorical Criticism (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press 
1973); Fred W. Grupp, “The Political Perspectives of Birch Society Members.” in Schoenberger, op 
cit., pp. 83-118; Fred W. Grupp, “Personal Satisfaction Derived from Membership in the John Birch 
Society,” Western Political Quarterly, vol. 24, 1971, pp. 79-83. 
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based on the idea that the radical right was a social aberration rather than simply 
part of a normal, on-going political process of non-party, collective action. 

Of the occasional research on the John Birch Society since the late 1970s, 
only one study is based explicitly on the social movement literature. Taking a 
resource mobilization approach, Oliver and Furman assess the Society’s 
organizational strength and resources, and the tensions that arise in trying to 
mobilize support for national campaigns. They show how simply having a mass 
base of support does not guarantee a steady rise in resources such as money and 
loyalty. Oliver and Furman, however, make no effort to situate the Society’s 
organizational model and resource attainment strategies within a historical 
context. '? 
Most research on the John Birch Society since the late-1970s involves 
rhetorical analyses of the organization’s conspiratorial, anticommunist ideology. "° 
Like the older theories of the 1960s that attempted to explain the social psychology 
of the members of the radical right, these studies are preoccupied with trying to 
explain why so many American conservatives were persuaded about a vast 


communist conspiracy. For the most part, these studies assume that membership 


in the organization is an indicator of belief in its radical right ideology. 


18 Pamela Oliver and Mark Furman, “Contradictions Between National and Local Organizational 
Strength: The Case of the John Birch Society,” International Social Movement Research, vol. 2, 
1989, pp. 155-177. 

19 Robert L. Brown and Carl G. Herndl, “Beyond the Realm of Reason: Understanding the Extreme 
Environmental Rhetoric of the John Birch Society,” in Carl G. Herndl and Stuart C. Brown, eds., 
Green Culture: Environmental Rhetoric in Contemporary America. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1996), pp. 213-235; Steven R. Goldzwig, “Conspiracy Rhetoric at the Dawn of the 
New Millennium: A Response,” Western Journal of Communication, vol. 66, no. 4, 2002, pp. 492- 
506; Charles Stewart, “The Master Conspiracy of the John Birch Society: From Communism to the 
New World Order,” Western Journal of Communication, vol. 66, no.4, 2002, pp. 424-447; Stewart, 
Smith, and Denton op cit. 


10 
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Brown and Herndl’s account of the contemporary John Birch Society links 
the Society's environmental rhetoric to the habitus of the John Birchers. The 
authors are less interested in Birchers’ individual beliefs, than with understanding 
how the organization’s rhetoric could make sense to those whose cultural 
proclivities oppose the dominance of scientific rationality in modern society. They 
argue that the Society’s “nonsense” discussion about environmental politics and 
science makes sense to Birchers because it supports their cultural understandings 
of the world.7° 

Since the early 1990s, there has been a small resurgence of scholarly 
interest in 1960s conservatism and the radical right. A number of historical 
monographs situate the radical right in terms of the broader conservative 
movement that emerged in the mid-1950s, and most link this movement to 
Reagan’s success in the 1980s.2' While these monographs are great sources of 
historical detail, they do not offer theoretical explanations of the radical right, or of 
the conservative movement in general. One exception is Himmelstein, a 


sociologist, who discusses the relationship between the “old” right of the 1960s and 


20 Brown and Herndl, op cit. 

21 John A. Andrew, The Other Side of the Sixties: Young Americans for Freedom and the Rise of 
Conservative Politics (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1997); Niels Bjerre-Poulsen, 
Right Face: Organizing the American Conservative Movement 1945-65 (Copenhagen: Museum 
Tusculanum Press, 2002); Mary C. Brennan, Turning Right in the Sixties: The Conservative Capture 
of the GOP (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1995); Dan T. Carter, The Politics of 
Rage: George Wallace, the Origins of the New Conservatism, and the Transformation of American 
Politics (Louisiana: Louisiana State Press, 2002); Matthew Dallek, The Right Moment: Ronald 
Reagan's First Victory and the Decisive Turning Point in American Politics (New York: Free Press, 
2000); Diamond, op cit.; David Faber and Jeff Roche, The Conservative Sixties (New York: P. Lang, 
2003); Himmelstein, op cit.; Godfrey Hodgson, The World Turned Right Side Up: A History of the 
Conservative Ascendancy in America (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1996); Rebecca E. Klatch A 
Generation Divided: The New Left, the New Right, and the 1960s (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1999); McGirr, op cit.; Rick Perlstein, Before the Storm: Barry 
Goldwater and the Unmaking of the American Consensus (New York: Hill and Wang, 2001); 
Schoenwald, op cit. 
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the “new’ right that gained prominence in the 1970s. Himmelstein examines the 
social conditions that created political opportunities for the American right-wing, 
and how leaders of the movement took advantage of these opportunities to build a 
viable movement.” 

Many have noted that the historical, sociological, and political science 
scholarship about America during the 1960s (especially the social movement 
scholarship) is disproportionately concerned with the Left, hippies, the civil rights 
movement, the peace movement, and the women’s movement.” As such, the 
conservative movement and the radical right have been underappreciated as social 
movements. If the John Birch Society was the most notorious, and the most 
successful, radical right group of the 1960s, it needs to be taken seriously as a 
social movement organization rather than simply as part of the lunatic fringe of 
American political culture. In order to understand the symbolic importance of the 
Society, the organization must be situated not only in the context of the radical 


right, but within the broader contexts of the conservative movement and American 


popular and political culture. 


The Chapters Ahead 

This dissertation examines how the John Birch Society became so important 
in American political and popular culture, how it became a symbol of the 
conservative movement, and how its symbolic importance accounted for the 


Society's successes and failures. Robert Welch — the organization’s founder and 


22 Himmelstein, op cit. 
?3 Diamond, op cit.; Klatch, op cit.; Faber and Roche, op cit. 
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leader — was an aspiring author who became a radical-right leader in the late 
1950s, and headed the Society until the early 1980s. To fully comprehend the John 
Birch Society, it is necessary to understand how Welch’s pre-movement biography 
relates to American popular and political culture. As | show in Chapters 2 and 3, his 
life prior to the John Birch Society had a great impact on how the Society was run, 
and why it attracted so many right-wing Americans. 

In Chapter 4, | explain how and why the organization grew very quickly after 
its inception in the late 1950s. In no small part this was due to socio-cultural 
processes external to the Society and beyond the control of its leaders. As the 
John Birch Society became an emblem of the radical right in the early 1960s, it 
attracted more and more right-wing Americans seeking an opportunity to publicly 
practice a new conservative identity to work towards solutions to the perceived 
social problems that a new conservative ideology had identified. As a nascent 
conservative movement began to take shape, the John Birch Society was the first 
to provide these conservative Americans with comprehensive tasks that purported 
to offer such solutions. Moreover, these tasks had a long history among right-wing 
organizations in general, and thus resonated widely. 

In Chapter 5, | explain how and why the John Birch Society’s early allies 
turned against the organization. As the 1960s progressed, the moderate right 
organized against the Society, competing with it for symbolic recognition. By the 
end of the decade, the Society had lost its earlier supporters among moderates, 
and in an effort to remain viable, it aligned itself with organizations from two 


emerging right-wing movements, the racist right and the Christian right. 
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This dissertation is an exercise in historical sociology and covers American 
cultural history from about 1900 to the early 1970s. As | discuss (and defend) in the 
next chapter, my analysis of Robert Welch and the John Birch Society is based on 
a blend of narrative analysis and what | term a hermeneutic “thick analysis,” both 
informed by social movement theories and concepts. Chapter 1 also serves as a 


methodological chapter in which | discuss my evidence and method of analysis. 
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Chapter One 


Theory and Method: 
Social Movements, Culture, and Thick Analysis 


While social movement scholars have included “culture” in their conceptual 
schemes, for the most part it has been restricted to its cognitive dimension, most 
notably in Framing Theory. | hope to expand the idea and use of culture in social 
movement studies by demonstrating the importance of conceptualizing it much 
more broadly, and in its social-historical context. 

My approach is a modification and defense of a particular (and influential) 
method of hermeneutic analysis made popular by Clifford Geertz. “Thick analysis” 
reveals the nuances of meaning in everyday life, and analyzing social action as 
social dramas or performances allows a detailed analysis of various ways that 
culture informs social movement processes, especially when analyzed in 
conjunction with historical events through narrative analysis. As a “thick analysis,” 
my approach is concerned primarily with an examination of the cultural-historical 
context of action; how action has meaning and the importance of understanding the 
historical context of that meaning. 

“Meaning” refers to cultural significance, and “meaning making” describes 
the processes whereby cultural significance is created, maintained, and changed. 
The meaning of an action or an object is informed by its social-cultural location. For 
example, valuations of cultural objects as sacred or profane are context specific: 
the meaning of a cultural object is a product of the context in which it is embedded. 


Social actions are no different: the modal meaning of a social action — the normal 
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understanding of the cultural significance of a particular social action — is informed 
by the context of that action. For example, reciting Shakespeare to strangers in an 
elevator would be understood very differently than reciting Shakespeare from a 
stage to an audience. 

As | discuss below, | assume that culture consists of a broad and abstract 
repertoire of codes, symbols, myths, practices, rituals, strategies, and styles of 
action that people draw from, sometimes out of habit and routine, sometimes 
strategically, sometimes accidentally, sometimes pragmatically. Culture is both 
“external” and “internal,” or public and private. This means that all social actions 
signal meaning in some way, and that social actions can be “read” for that meaning 
by placing them in their cultural-historical context. This also means that people 
internalize culture; culture informs their identity, subjectivity, cognition, and 
corporeality. How people act in the world, then, can be taken as a sign of their 
internal life. 

All social actions, codes, symbols, etc. can be read, understood, and used in 
a variety of ways: meaning is contested, debated, and negotiated. Culture is 
polysemous: it has multiple interpretations and meanings. Though | recognize that 
this can be problematic for an interpretive analysis, one can contextualize social 
actions and propose a probable meaning for those actions. 

In this chapter, | discuss how social movement scholars have 
conceptualized and included culture in their analyses, and why | think a culturally 
sensitive “thick analysis” adds to social movement studies. It is through 


hermeneutic analysis that one can understand the mundane cultures of social 
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movements, and how other everyday cultures affect and inform movement culture. 
In a way, | am proposing that a thick analysis can link the idiosyncratic with more 
general observations of movement processes. This means that with this approach, 
one can do justice to the uniqueness of a social movement organization, while at 
the same time situating the organization in the general and common processes 


shared among movements. 


SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND CULTURE 

The inclusion of “culture” in social movement scholarship is hardly new, as 
the so-called cultural turn occurred well over twenty years ago.’ Social movement 
scholars did not eschew culture and meaning altogether before this popularization, 
and in some way — often only implicitly — the importance of culture in social 
movement processes had already been acknowledged. During the 1970s, 
however, the dominant approach to studying social movements — resource 
mobilization theory — focused entirely on rational action and ignored the role of 


cultural meaning in social movement processes. 


Resource Mobilization Theory 
Resource mobilization theorists shifted attention from grievance-based 
explanations about how ideas, values, and norms give rise to social movements, to 


one that analyzed mobilization processes and formal organization. This moved the 


1 For a discussion of culture in social movements see Hank Johnson and Bert Klandermans, eds., 
Social Movements and Culture (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1995). 
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center of attention from why social movements occur to how social movement 
organizations mobilize support and organize within the polity.’ 

Proponents of resource mobilization theory held that movement actors are 
fundamentally rational, strategic, and interest-oriented, and that collective 
organization and mobilization simply reflect their efforts to maximize group 
resources through concerted strategic action. These scholars argued that since 
any number of grievances sufficient to provoke collective mobilization are available 
at any time and place — grievances are a constant and therefore cannot be an 
independent variable accounting for movement emergence — social movement 
theory needed to explain the processes whereby collective agents mobilized and 
organized support, and managed resources to meet their goals. The processes 
that the theory analyzed, however, are all informed by culture. Simply wanting to 
maximize resources, for example, can only occur where “maximizing resources” 


has meaning, or makes sense as a goal. 


New Social Movements 

Those interested in culture and social movements in the 1980s were, for the 
most part, reacting to the dominance of resource mobilization theory. European 
“new social movement’ theories proposed that social-structural changes in 


Western societies had fundamentally challenged people’s identities and cultures. 


? For a discussion of resource mobilization theory, see J. Craig Jenkins, “Resource Mobilization 
Theory and the Study of Social Movements,” Annual Review of Sociology, vol. 9, 1983, pp. 527- 
553; J.D. McCarthy and M. N. Zald, The Trend of Social Movements. Morristown (NJ: General 
Learning, 1973); J.D. McCarthy and M. N. Zald, “Resource Mobilization and Social Movements,” 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 82, 1977, pp. 1212-1241. 
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This gave rise, they argued, to social movements that where distinct from older, 
class-based movements.’ 

Instead of concerning themselves with the politics of redistribution, new 
social movement actors were interested primarily in the politics of cultural 
recognition. New social movements were believed to be concerned less with the 
redistribution of wealth and status than with securing rights to expressive freedoms, 
symbolic practices, and/or styles of life. Where resource mobilization theory sought 
to explain how social movements operated, T social movement theories tended 
to analyze why social movements occurred, why they were organized differently 
than in the past, and why their grievances appeared different from movements 
earlier in the century. While new social movement scholars recognized that the 
grievances of these new movements were culturally-based — rather than based on 
material interests — they did not analyze the cultural dimensions of social 


movements; they analyzed the cultural content of movement grievances.* 


Framing Theory 
In North America, social movement scholars who opposed resource 


mobilization theory’s dominance were interested in the role of meaning in social 


3 New social movement theory was also a reaction to Marxist-based explanation of social 
movements. 

4 Jean L. Cohen, “Strategy or Identity: New Theoretical Paradigms and Contemporary Social 
Movements,” Social Research, vol. 54, 1983, pp. 663-716; Klaus Eder, “The New Social 
Movements: Moral Crusades, Political Protests Groups, or Social Movements,” Social Research, 
vol. 54, 1985, 869-901; Jurgen Habermas, “New Social Movements,” Telos, vol. 49, 1981, pp. 33- 
37; Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, Hegemony & Socialist Strategy: Towards A Radical 
Democratic Politics (New York: Verso, 1985); Alberto Melucci, Nomads of the Present: Social 
Movements and Individual Needs in Contemporary Society (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University 
Press, 1989); Claus Offe, “New Social Movements: Challenging the Boundaries of Institutional 
Politics,” Social Research, vol. 54, 1985, pp. 817-868; Alain Touraine, The Voice and the Eye: An 
Analysis of Social Movements (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1981). 
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movement mobilization and organizing. Like some social movement theories that 
pre-dated resource mobilization theory, these approaches drew inspiration from the 
symbolic interactionist and social constructivist traditions.° The most influential 
cultural approach among North American scholars is Framing Theory. 

In 1986 — and drawing on Goffman’s Frame Analysis — Snow and his 
colleagues provided a much-needed cultural grounding to a discipline that viewed 
social movement actors as entirely rationalistic, and that considered the operations 
of social movement organizations almost entirely within their organizational fields. 
Framing Theory made room for understanding how cultural meanings affected a 
variety of social movement processes (especially mobilization) at a time when the 
role of meaning in social movements was largely disregarded.° 

A frame is “an interpretive schemata that simplifies and condenses the 
‘world out there’ by selectively punctuating and encoding objects, situations, 
events, experiences, and sequences of action within one’s present or past 
environment.” Collective action frames refer to a social movement organization’s 
self-conscious and strategic understandings of perceived social problems and their 
solutions. For example, Benford and Snow define collective action frames as 


“action-oriented sets of beliefs and meanings that inspire and legitimate the 


8 See Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in A.M. Lee, ed., Principles of Sociology (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1951 [1939]). 166-222; Herbert Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism (Englewood 
Cliffs: Transaction, 1969). 

David A. Snow, et al., “Frame Alignment Processes, Mobilization, and Movement Participation,” 
American Sociological Review, vol. 51, 1986, pp. 464-81. For another influential interactionist 
approach, see William Gamson, B. Fireman, and S. Rytina, Encounters with Unjust Authority 
{Homewood: Dorsey, 1982). 

David A Snow and Robert D. Benford, “Master Frames and Cycles of Protest,” in Aldon Morris and 
Carol Mueller, eds., Frontiers in Social Movement Theory (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1992), p. 137. 
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activities and campaigns of a social movement organization.”® Similarly, McAdam, 
McCarthy and Zald define framing as “the conscious, strategic efforts by groups of 
people to fashion shared understandings of the world and of themselves that 
legitimate and motivate collective action.”® Snow and Benford write that social 
movement frames “assign meaning to and interpret relevant events and conditions 
in ways that are intended to mobilize potential adherents and constituents, to 
garner bystander support, and to demobilize antagonists.” Through collective 
action framing, social movement organizations create and promote unique cultural 
meanings and understandings that inspire and legitimate collective action. 
According to Framing Theory, a social movement organization must 
succeed at three core framing tasks in order to mobilize support. First, an 
organization must articulate diagnostic frames that define social problems (or 
injustices) and their culpable agents. Second, prognostic frames must propose 
solutions to these social problems. Prognostic frames give meaning to specific 
strategies, and are used to persuade potential recruits and members that these 
actions are the best way to solve or address particular social problems. Third, since 


agreement with diagnostic and prognostic frames does not necessarily translate 


è Robert D. Benford and David A. Snow, “Framing Processes and Social Movements: An Overview 
and Assessment,” Annual Review of Sociology, vol. 26, 2000, p.614. 

* Doug McAdam, John D. McCarthy, and Mayer N. Zald. 1996. “Introduction: Opportunities, 
Mobilizing Structures, and Framing Processes — Toward a Synthetic, Comparative Perspective on 
Social Movements,” in Doug McAdam, John D. McCarthy, and Mayer N. Zald, eds., Comparative 
Perspectives on Social Movements: Political Opportunities, Mobilizing Structures, and Cultural 
Framings (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996), p.6. 

1° David A. Snow and Robert D. Benford, “Ideology, Frame Resonance, and Participant 
Mobilization,” International Social Movement Research, vol. 1, 1988, p. 198. 
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into collective action, a social movement organization must also provide compelling 
motivational frames that outline reasons for engaging in collective action." 

Frame resonance — or, the credibility and salience of collective action 
frames — accounts for how people become interested in a movement 
organization.'? The more an organization’s frames resonate with people, the more 
likely they will consider joining, or will seek out more information about joining. 
Frame alignment describes the processes whereby movement recruits’ 
interpretations of the world become aligned with a movement's ideology or 
worldview. The alignment of interpretations, in this view, is understood to be a 
necessary condition for maintaining participation. 1? This is because members can 
identify with an organization once their cultural understandings are the same as 
everyone else’s in the movement organization. In other words, collective identity is 
a product of frame alignment; and, as Gamson suggests, “any movement that 
seeks to sustain commitment over a period of time must make the construction of 
collective identity one of its most central tasks.”'* Collective identity, moreover, is a 
necessary condition of group solidarity. 

Framing Theory assumes that collective action frames provide movement 
members with a culturally coherent set of meanings that become internalized and 
are the ultimate basis for consistent ways of interpreting the world, acting 
collectively, and identifying with the organization. There is an assumption, in other 


" Ibid. 

12 See Benford and Snow. 2000. op cit. These authors argue that credibility requires consistency, 
empirical credibility, and the credibility of the claims-maker; and salience refers to how central the 
frames are to potential adherents’ “experiential commensurability” and “narrative fidelity.” 

13 Snow, et al., op cit., p. 467. 

14 William Gamson, “Commitment and Agency in Social Movements,” Sociological 

Forum, vol. 6, 1991, p. 27. Also see Aldon Morris, “Political Consciousness and Collective Action,” 
in Morris and Carol, op cit., pp. 351-373. 
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words, that shared meaning within a movement organization is a necessary 
condition for continued mobilization and success. For an organization to act toward 
its goals, members must come to agree with its cultural understandings. 

Most frame analysts assume that a movement organization (generally, an 
organization’s leaders) is the ultimate filter for what frames do or do not become 
part of the organization’s ideology and cultural sensibilities. This is not to suggest 
that frame analysts ignore disagreements, but generally disputes over collective 
action frames are believed to end in frame re-alignment. Members come to either 
agree with new or re-articulated frames or no longer participate. 

Framing Theory also recognizes that collective action frames are not simply 
imposed upon members, but are ongoing accomplishments that are continually 
negotiated and changed through collective interaction and discursive processes. ' 
Implicit in the theory, however, is the idea that, in the end, these renegotiated 
frames become shared among a critical mass of members, if only for a short time. 

As critics have noted, Framing Theory is largely concerned with 
organizational culture: framing is predominately a conceptual tool for understanding 
shared and internal movement meanings. While so-called “master frames” are 
thought to be broad enough to bridge organizations and provide the necessary 


shared meanings and agreements for organizational coalitions, master frames are 


15 On “frame disputes” see Robert D. Benford, “Frame Disputes within the Nuclear Disarmament 
Movement,” Social Forces, 71, 1993, pp. 677-701. 

16 Benford and Snow, op cit.; Mare Steinberg, ‘Tilting the Frame: Considerations on Collective 
Action Framing from a Discursive Turn,” Theory and Society, vol. 27, no. 6, 1998, pp. 845-872. 
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only useful after a movement organization has established its own indigenous 
frames and framing processes.’ 

Though a number of scholars have questioned Framing Theory’s 
explanation of how social movement actors make, communicate, and coordinate 
meaning, '? theorizing and researching the processes whereby social movement 
actors orient and communicate their understandings of social problems, of culprits, 
and of solutions has continued relatively unabated for the past twenty years. 

Indeed, Framing Theory has been combined with aspects of resource 
mobilization theory to form a new (dominant) social movement paradigm, namely 
political process theory. In this synthesis, political opportunities and constraints, 
micro-mobilization structures (such as social networks), and collective action 
framing processes are understood as necessary preconditions for movement 
emergence, continuance, and chances of success.'? The newly developing 
“contentious politics” approach to social movement also seems to be adopting a 


culture-as-framing view.” 


17 William K. Carroll and Robert S. Ratner, “Master Framing and Cross-Movement Networking in 
Contemporary Social Movements,” Sociological Quarterly, vol. 37, no. 4, 1996, pp. 601-625; David 
A. Snow and Robert D. Benford, “Master Frames and Cycles of Protest,” in Morris and Mueller, op 
cit. 

18 Eor critiques of Framing Theory see, Mustafa Emirbayer and Jeff Goodwin, “Symbols, Positions, 
Objects: Toward a New Theory of Revolutions and Collective Action,” History and Theory, vol. 35, 
no. 3, 1996, pp. 358-374; Jeff Goodwin and James M. Jasper, “Caught in a Winding, Snarling Vine: 
The Structural Bias of Political Process Theory,” Sociological Forum, vol. 14, no. 1, 1999, pp. 27-54; 
James M. Jasper, The Art of Moral Protest: Culture, Biography, and Creativity in Social Movements 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997); Anne Kane, “Theorizing Meaning Construction in 
Social Movements: Symbolic Structures and Interpretation During the Irish Land War, 1879-1882,” 
Sociological Theory, vol. 15, no. 3, 1997, pp. 249-276; Steinberg, op cit. 

19 For a comprehensive discussion of political process theory see, Doug McAdam, John D. 
McCarthy, and Mayer N. Zald, eds., Comparative Perspectives on Social Movements: Political 
Opportunities, Mobilizing Structures, and Cultural Framings (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996). 

2° See, for example, Ronald R. Aminzade, et al., Silence and Voice in the Study of Contentious 
Politics (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2001). 
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A Contextual-Cultural Approach to Social Movements 

Unquestionably, the dominant understanding of culture in social movement 
studies came from Framing Theory. While it is not inherently wrong, Framing 
Theory does not fully capture cultural processes. Indeed, it tends to view culture 
solely as a resource that is self-consciously mastered and manipulated by 
strategically-oriented social movement actors. As a result, more contextually- 
oriented approaches to culture?! have been ignored, bracketed, or pushed aside. 

A contextually-oriented approach to culture places social movements and 
social movement organizations within a broader cultural setting. Since the cultural 
environment influences social movement processes (including framing processes), 
a movement or movement organization can be analyzed by examining its cultural- 
historical environment in order to understand the meaning of social movement 
practices. For instance, Young demonstrates how the practices of the religious 
confession became transposed into the practices of the temperance movement in 
the 1920s.° Public and ritualized “confessions” of alcohol use, as well as 
renunciations and promises of abstinence, became charged with symbolic 


importance through the borrowing of a religiously-imbued practice.” 


21 On the importance of a contextual approach to culture and social movements, see Rhys H. 
Williams, “The Cultural Contexts of Collective Action: Constraints, Opportunities, and the Symbolic 
Life of Social Movements,” in David A. Snow, Sarah A. Soule, and Hanspeter Kriesi, eds., The 
Blackwell Companion to Social Movements (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2004), pp. 91-115. 

Even some theories and studies in the sociology of culture have abandoned the study of meaning 
in favor of the analysis of the production of cultural objects. See Wendy Griswold, “A Methodological 
Framework for the Sociology of Culture,” Sociological Methodology, vol. 17, 1997, pp. 1-33. 

Michael P. Young, “Confessional Protest: The Religious Birth of U.S. National Social 
Movements,” American Sociological Review, vol. 67, no. 5, 2002, pp. 660-688. 

*4 Others have shown how religious cultural forms and ideas become secularized and incorporated 
into movement ideologies and activities. See Dwight Billings, “Religion as Opposition: A Gramscian 
Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 96, 1990, pp. 1-31; Rhys H. Williams, “Visions of the 
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Placing social movements within a cultural context means moving beyond 
ideas of “political culture” that simply explore the polity, however rich the resulting 
explanation. Instead, a “thick analysis,” or cultural-contextual approach, situates all 
movement activity — including pre-movement activities and personal biographies — 
within popular or mainstream cultures, while also incorporating analyses of sub- 
cultures. 

Recently, there have been a number of studies that do this. Schudson 
explains that the mainstream cultural repertoire in America makes available various 
ideas of what constitutes a “good citizen.” Each of these models of citizenship 
inscribe practices that, when enacted, publicly signal that particular model. Models 
of citizenship have public meaning, and when they are acted out, or performed, 
others know what meanings are in play. Similarly, Eliasoph shows how 
participating in voluntary organizations is a public sign of being the type of person 
who cares about others,”° while Lichterman argues that being a member of an 
American environmental organization means, for some people, being the type of 
person who is willing to give up their time, energy, and, in some instances, modern 
conveniences to work toward a better future for all.” Most famously, Robert Bellah 
and his colleagues utilize the concept of “representational characters” in order 


assess individual styles of moral rhetoric and behavior.”° In these examples, a 


Good Society and the Religious Roots o American Political Culture,” Sociology of Religion, vol. 60, 
1999, pp. 1-34. 

25 Michael Schudson, The Good Citizen (New York: Free Press, 1998). 

?6 Nina Eliasoph, Avoiding Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). 

2? Paul Lichterman, The Search for Political Community: American Activists Reinventing 
Commitment (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

28 Robert N. Bellah, et al., Habits of the Heart: Individualism and Commitment in American Life 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1985). 
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cultural repertoire broader than political culture provides meaning for actions and 
practices. 

A cultural-contextual analysis lends itself to a hermeneutic reading of 
cultural practices; it applies an interpretive method of understanding cultural 
practices by analyzing the contexts in which they occur, and by examining the 
public meanings associated with them. As noted above, such a method of (and 
justification for) interpretation is inspired by Clifford Geertz’s analyses of culture, 


and his idea of “thick description.” 


INTERPRETATIONS OF CULTURAL PRACTICES 

In the 1960s and 70s, Clifford Geertz diverged famously from the dominant 
approach of 1940s and 50s anthropology by proffering an interpretive 
perspective.” For him, culture necessarily involves public performances and 
displays, and therefore all social activities can be “read” or interpreted for the 
cultural meanings that inform and contextualize them. Geertz moved the analysis 
of culture from the internal workings of individual social actors (beliefs, norms, and 
values, etc.) to external displays of cultural activities.” 

In his view, culture is a coherent (e.g., shared) assemblage of significant 
symbols that underlie and guide all social practices; culture is “an historically 
transmitted pattern of meanings embodied in symbols, a system of inherited 
conceptions expressed in symbolic forms by means of which men communicate, 


23 For good reviews of Geertz, see Jeffrey C. Alexander. Twenty Lectures: Sociological Theory 
Since World War II (New York: Columbia University Press, 1987); Roger Keesing, “Theories of 
Culture,” Annual Review of Anthropology, vol. 3, 1974, pp. 73-97; Sherry B. Ortner, “Theory in 
Anthropology Since the Sixties,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, vol. 26, no. 1, 1984, 

. 126-166. 
; Ann Swidler, “Cultural Power and Social Movements,” in Hank Johnson and Bert Klandermans, 
eds., Social Movements and Culture (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1985). pp. 25-40. 
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perpetuate, and develop their knowledge about and attitudes toward life.”*' 


Moreover, and what is probably the most cited of his definitions, he proposed that 
“as interworked systems of construable signs...culture is not a power, something to 
which social events, behaviors, institutions, or processes can be causally 
attributed; it is a context, something within which they can be intelligibly — that is, 
thickly described.”* 

Geertz demonstrated that culture was patterned through public interaction 
and was not only something “inside the heads’ of individuals;*° and that the social 
patterning and uses of culture are public and therefore observable. The social- 
scientific project thus involves describing culture from the actor's point of view — as 
interpreted by the researcher — and then describing the webs of social interaction 
as “thickly” as possible in order to accurately represent cultural practices. 

Geertz also argued that culture is not simply “complexes of concrete 
behavior patterns” — such as beliefs, norms, customs, traditions — but is more like a 
system of “control mechanisms” that govern behavior: - 

The “control mechanism” view of culture begins with the assumption 

that human thought is basically both social and public — that its 

natural habitat is the house yard, the marketplace, and the town 

square. Thinking consists not of “happenings in the head” (though 

happenings there and elsewhere are necessary for it to occur) but of 

traffic in what has been called, by G. H. Mead and others, significant 

symbols — words for the most part but also gestures, drawings, 

musical sounds, mechanical devices like clocks, or natural objects 


like jewels — anything, in fact, that is disengaged from its mere 
actuality and used to impose meaning upon experience. From the 


3 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures, (New York: Basic Books, 1973), p.89. 

Ibid. p.14. 
33 Eor detailed argument of how social scientists may avoid positing subjective culture see, Robert 
Wuthnow, Meaning and Moral Order: Explorations in Cultural Analysis (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1987). 
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point of view of any individual, such symbols are largely given. He 

finds them already current in the community where he is born, and 

they remain, with some additions, subtractions, and partial alterations 

he may or may not have had a hand in, in circulation after he dies. 

While he lives he used them, or some of them, sometimes 

deliberately and with care, most often spontaneously and with ease, 

but always with the same end in view, to orient himself within “the 

ongoing course of experienced things,” to adopt a vivid phrase of 

John Dewey’s.™* 
In this view, a cultural system is coherent and accounts for social practices. Culture 
provides relatively unambiguous meanings to situations, objects, experiences, and 
routines, and supplies the symbolic resources necessary to make meaning out of 
social exchanges. These meanings are necessary in order to synchronize action 
with others. Culture sets collective expectations for behavior that, by and large, 


people recognize and abide. 


Geertz underestimates the importance of individual choice and volition in 
these cultural enactments. Not everyone within a culture (of the United States, for 
example) values and uses culture in the same way, to the same extent, and with 
the same level of skill that he assumes. No culture is that coherent. Moreover, not 
all members of a culture value the same symbolic patterns of meaning and the 
same traditions. It is necessary, then, to maintain a balance between people’s 
active, self-conscious, reflexive, and pragmatic uses of culture, and the systematic 
cultural contexts that inform and (sometimes) limit those uses. 

A broad cultural repertoire provides the codes, symbols, justifications, 


instructions, schemas, rituals, traditions, and rules for making meanings and 


34 Geertz, op cit., p.45. 
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formulating actions.*° While it informs meaning, it also sets the conditions that allow 
people to make and communicate those meaning in the first place. Culture is semi- 
coherent: people know more culture than they use at any given time, they know 
how to understand a culture with which they may not believe or agree (i.e., people 
can understand what codes, symbols, or actions are suppose to mean even though 
they may not agree that they should mean what they do), and they know how and 
when to use the appropriate culture in specific contexts. 

This is not to suggest that a cultural repertoire is used in an entirely 
pragmatic and strategic way. As Geertz recognized, culture can be (and is) 
patterned, routinized, habitual, institutional, conventional, and structured.” People 
can (and do) make their own meanings and formulate their own actions, but not 
always in conditions of their own choosing. As Sewell argues, the “important 
theoretical question is thus not whether culture should be conceptualized as 


practice or as a system of symbols and meanings, but how to conceptualize the 


articulation of system and practice”.°” 


35 Jeffrey C. Alexander and Philip Smith, “The Discourse of American Civil Society: A New Proposal 
for Cultural Studies,” Theory and Society, vol. 22, no. 2, 1993, pp. 151-207; Pierre Bourdieu, Outline 
of a Theory of Practice (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1977); Pierre Bourdieu, The Logic 
of Practice (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1990); Nina Eliasoph and Paul Lichterman, 
“Culture in Interaction,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 108, no. 4, 2003, pp. 735-794; William 
H. Sewell, Jr., “A Theory of Structure: Duality, Agency, and Transformation,” American Journal of 
Sociology, vol. 98, no. 1, 1992, pp. 1-29; William H. Sewell, Jr., “The Concept(s) of Culture,” in 
Victoria E. Bonnell and Lynn Hunt, eds., Beyond the Cultural Turn (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1992), pp. 35-61; Ann Swidler, “Culture in Action: Symbols and 
Strategies,” American Sociological Review, vol. 51, no. 2, 1986, pp. 273-286; Ann Swidler, Talk of 
Love: How Culture Matters (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001); Lisa Wedeen, 
“Conceptualizing Culture: Possibilities for Political Science,” American Political Science Review, vol. 
96, no. 4, 2002, pp. 713-728. 

See Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, op cit.; Sewell, Jr., “A Theory of Structure: Duality, 
Agency, and Transformation,” op cit.; and Swidler, Talk of Love, op cit. 
5” Sewell, Jr., “The Concept(s) of Culture,” op cit. p. 47. 
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Culture, then, involves both the practice of publicly representing meaning 
and the pragmatic enactment of intelligible modes of conduct: culture is both a 
relatively coherent (or semi-shared) system of meaning and a loose guide for 
action that people draw upon and configure to make sense of the world and to 
develop a line of conduct. Rather than being used by culture (Geertz’s view), 
people can actively use culture in order to make (and represent) meaning and act 
in the world. In other words, people draw upon the available stock of cultural 
meanings and culture repertoires of action to make sense of their lives and to 


formulate social action. 


Practicing Culture 

A “practice” delimits a publicly intelligible set of routinized activities, and 
when enacted, people know what these routine activities are supposed to mean. 
Sets of routinized activities become socially expected and, thus, in many cases, 
constraining, as people often act in accord with what others may expect in a given 
context. Cultural practices have at least four, overlapping dimensions: discursive 
practices; stylized practices; cognitive practices; and corporeal practices. 

Discursive and stylized practices are informed by an external stock of 
(loosely structured) culture that people use to construct, justify, and represent 
meaningful and intelligible action. People do not, however, assemble meaning and 
action from scratch each time anew and just as they please: they draw upon 
enduring ethno-methods, schemas, speech genres, or models to make sense of, 


and act in, the world. People adopt and develop routinized methods of, and 
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strategies for, using the stock of available culture. Sometimes, people fall back 
uncritically and relatively unconsciously on particular strategies, while other times 
involve more concentrated efforts to discover how culture can be used and 
arranged to make sense of, or act in, the world.” Because discursive and stylized 
practices are routinized in multiple ways, they are polysemous: a discursive or 
stylized practice will be understood to have a number of potential meanings. No 
single meaning can be derived from a single social practice. 

In so far as culture is internalized, social practices are also cognitive and 
corporeal. Internalized forms of culture become the (usually) enduring but also 
idiosyncratic cultural habits that people are (relatively unconsciously) committed to 


as they think and feel about, and move in (and with) the world. 


Discursive Practices 

Discursive practices involve people’s use of signs, codes, tropes, analogies, 
symbols, discourses, narratives, speech genres, and stories to make meaning out 
of experience. There are two approaches to understanding discursive practices: 
the semiotic approach and the dialogic approach. The first is based on de 
Saussure’s semiotic theories, while the latter is based on Bakhtin’s ideas on 


language use. 


3 Both Dewey and Mead recognized the importance of theorizing habitual and reflective action. For 
them, habit was associated with unproblematic action while problem-solving involved improvisation 
and creative reflection. See, Ira J. Cohen, “Theorizing Action and Praxis,” in Bryan S. Turner, ed., 
The Blackwell Companion to Social Theory, Second edition, (Oxford: Blackwell, 2000), pp. 73-111. 
Thanks to Jack Veugelers for pointing this out. 
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According to the semiotic approach, shared understandings of culture stem 
from the system of binary oppositions that create and sustain cultural meaning.°° 
Those who recognize the same system of oppositions form a “semiotic 
community.” Recognition of meaning, however, is not equivalent to agreement. 
Social actors use these shared oppositions to assemble different semiotic 
practices; they use the available culture to construct different tropes, analogies, 
narratives, discourses, and symbols that enable them to make meaning with the 
available cultural signs. So, although members of a semiotic community will 
recognize the same abstract system of meaning, they nevertheless will use it in 
diverse ways to create various interpretations and semiotic practices. 

Culture is shared only in so far as the binary opposed meaning system is 
understood and intelligible. Members of a semiotic community will understand what 
a symbol, metaphor, or discourse is supposed to mean — whether or not they agree 
with how it is used — because they understand the meaning of the core oppositional 
signs.*' Within any semiotic community, then, the shared and systemic aspects of 
culture have a range of knowable applications: culture is publicly recognizable and 


polysemous, The multiple meanings that the same cultural system informs become 


39 Alexander and Smith, op cit.; Anthony Giddens, The Constitution of Society (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1984); Sewell, Jr., “The Concept(s) of Culture,” op cit. 

“° Ibid.; and Wedeen, op cit. 

“" As Alexander and Smith state: “complex cultural logics of analogy and metaphor, feeding on 
differences, enable extended codes to be built up from simple binary structures. Because meaning 
is produced by the internal play of signifiers, the formal autonomy of culture from social structural 
determination is assured...[The] arbitrary status of a sign means that its meaning is derived not from 
its social referent — the signified — but from its relation to other symbols, or signifiers within a 
discursive code. It is only difference that defines meaning, not an ontological or verifiable linkage of 
extra-symbolic reality. Symbols, then, are located in sets of binary relations. When meaningful 
action is considered as a text, the cultural life of society can be visualized as a web of intertwining 
sets of binary relations.” Alexander and Smith, op cit. p.157. 
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the basis of rhetorical contests over which use of culture, or which semiotic 
practice, is the most useful or the most “truthful.” 

Alexander and Smith, for example, demonstrate how two opposing cultural 
codes (the democratic code and the counter-democratic code) are used in 
rhetorical contests to classify and characterize as sacred or profane, good or evil, 
right or wrong, the social actors, social relationships, and institutions of American 
civil society. The authors argue that these opposing codification systems inform 
metaphors, analogies, narratives, and discourses on liberty and repression. 
American civic culture contains a variety of discourses based on shared 
assumptions about the sacredness of liberty and democracy. Civil society is 
relatively coherent in that its semiotic practices are based on a shared signification 
system in which the sanctity of the ideals of democracy and liberty are rarely at 
issue. For Alexander and Smith the 

very structured quality of this civil culture, and its impressive scope 

and breadth, help to underscore a paradoxical fact: differences of 

opinion between contending groups cannot be explained simply as 

the automatic product of divergent sub-cultures and value sets. In 

many cases, especially those which respond to new historical 

conditions, divergent cultural understandings are in part an emergent 

property of individual and group-level typifications from code to 

event.* 


People’s semiotic practices, in other words, involve a certain amount of 


improvisation and creativity: people may use the available stock of cultural 


4 Ibid, p. 197. 
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meanings to develop new (or, re-use old) tropes, narratives, analogies, or 
discourses to make sense of events and social experience’? 

As semiotic codes are put into practice, they are at risk of being interpreted 
and used in novel ways.“* However, cultural codes are for the most part relatively 
stable, generalizable, and transposable: they can be applied to, and are 
understandable in, various historical contexts and localities. Though people can 
improvise their semiotic practices, most do not continually reinvent their 
understandings in light of new events; rather, they are more likely to draw upon 
available cultural schemas — semiotic habits and routines — to make sense of new 
experiences. 

The “dialogic” approach to discursive practices proposes that cultural 
meaning is made intelligible only through concrete, interlocutionary speech acts, or 
dialogue (oral and written).*° Unlike semiotics, this approach does not assume that 
an abstract sign system provides the basis for shared cultural meaning. Instead, 


shared meaning is a product of past mutual understandings. Meaning, in this view, 


a Stephen Ellingson, “Understanding the Dialectic of Discourse and Collective Action: Public 
Debate and Rioting in Antebellum Cincinnati,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 101, no. 1, 1995, 
pp. 100-144; Ronald M. Jacobs, “Civil Society and Crisis: Culture, Discourse, and the Rodney King 
Beating,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 101, no. 5, 1996, pp.1238-1272; Kane, op cit. 

Kane, op cit.; Wedeen, op cit. 
45 Mikhail M. Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981); Mikhail M. 
Bakhtin, Speech Genres and Other Late Essays (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1986); Chik 
Collins, “Applying Bakhtin in Urban Studies: The Failure of Community Participation in the Ferguslie 
Park Partnership,” Urban Studies, vol. 36, no. 1, 1999, pp.73-90; John Shotter, “Dialogical Realities: 
The Ordinary, the Everyday, and Other Strange New Worlds.” Journal for the Theory of Social 
Behaviour, vol. 27, no. 2-3, 1997, pp. 345-357; John Shotter and Michael Billig, “A Bakhtinian 
Psychology: From Out of the Heads of Individuals and into the Dialogues Between Them,” in 
Michael Mayerfeld Bell and Michael Gardiner, eds., Bakhtin and the Human Sciences: No Last 
Words (Thousand Oaks: Sage, 1998), pp. 1-11; Dorothy E. Smith, “Bakhtin and the Dialogic of 
Sociology: An Investigation,” in Bell and Gardiner, op cit. pp. 63-77; Steinberg, “Tilting the Frame: 
Considerations on Collective Action Framing from a Discursive Turn,” op cit.; Steinberg, “The Talk 
and Back Talk of Collective Action: A Dialogic Analysis of Repertoires of Discourse among 
Nineteenth-Century English Cotton Spinners,” op cit. 
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is semi-coherent in that it follows conventions — it is the product of past language 
use (contextualized discursive routines) — but it is always renegotiated in use. 
According to Bakhtin, meanings are merely “potential possibilities” until 


made real through dialogic utterances: 


Only the utterance has a direct relationship to reality and to the living, 
speaking persons (subject). In language there are only potential 
possibilities (schemata) of these relations...But an utterance is 
defined not only by its relation to the object and to the speaking 
subject-author (and its relation to the language as a system of 
potential possibilities, givens), but...by its direct relation to other 
utterances within the limits of a given sphere of communication. It 
does not actually exist outside this relationship (only as a text). Only 
an utterance can be faithful (or unfaithful), sincere, true (false), 
beautiful, just, and so forth.* 


The utterance is the enactment of larger “relatively stable” and routinized types of 
language use and patterned understandings, namely speech genres. Any social 
context “contains an entire repertoire of speech genres” from which individuals 
select to convey and negotiate meaning.*” Speech genres range from simple 
(primary) genres — such as one-word responses — to complex (secondary) genres 
— such as fiction and scientific discourse. As Bakhtin writes: 

We speak only in definite speech genres, that is, all our utterances 

have definite and relatively stable typical forms of construction of the 

whole. Our repertoire of oral (and written) speech genres is rich. We 

use them confidently and skillfully in practice, and it is quite possible 

for us not even to suspect their existence in theory....Even in the 

most free, the most unconstrained conversation, we cast our speech 

in definite generic forms, sometimes rigid and trite ones, sometimes 


more flexible, plastic, and creative ones {everyday communication 
also has creative genres at its disposal).*® 


“6 Bakhtin, Speech Genres and Other Late Essays, op cit., p.122. 
47 . 

Ibid. p. 60. 
“8 Ibid. p. 78. 
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According to this dialogic approach, meaning depends upon which speech genres 
become activated, and how different utterances (speech genres in use) are 
interpreted. Not all parties involved will understand the same meaning because of 
the unique ways that utterances combine create a variety of interpretations and 
meanings. Thus, all discursive interactions are multivocal, “many words, phrases, 
and utterances do not have one unambiguous meaning but often have multiple 
meanings given their particular contextual use with other words, phrases, and 
utterances and the knowledge and intention of the actors involved.””° 

The repertoire of available speech genres is itself a product of convention, 
and constitutes a “discursive field.” Discursive fields consist of “widely recognized 
cultural assumptions as to how and.when a genre can be applied to a social 
situation, the extent to which it can relate to other genres, institutional rules for its 
use (especially in relation to other genres), and the relations between actors 
themselves (particularly in recognized hierarchies and power differences) based on 
past and ongoing practices.”°° 

Finally, all interlocutionary speech acts involve a power dynamic: 
interlocutors attempt to have their preferred meanings and interpretations 
acknowledged, accepted, and legitimated. To the extent that a preferred meaning 


becomes widely used and conventional it becomes hegemonic. In other words, 


“° Marc Steinberg, “The Talk and Back Talk of Collective Action: A Dialogic Analysis of Repertoires 
of Discourse among Nineteenth-Century English Cotton Spinners,” op cit., pp. 744-745. Also see 
Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, op cit. pp. 291-292. 

°° Marc Steinberg, “Toward a More Dialogic Analysis of Social Movement Culture,” in David S. 
Meyer, Nancy Whittier, and Belinda Robnet, eds., Social Movements: Identity, Culture, and the 
State (New York: Oxford University Press, 2002), p. 211. 
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hegemonic culture provides a clearly recognizable set of speech genres with 


clearly available uses and shared meanings. 


In my view, semiotics is a special case of the dialogic approach. Restricting 
the construction of meaning to binary oppositions is itself a convention within a 
“semiotic community.” Social actors who create (and communicate) meaning by 
drawing on a system of diametrically opposed signs are engaging in a shared 
dialogue that restricts meaning to those oppositions. A semiotic community is one 
in which members agree that meaning is derived from binary oppositions. While 
disagreements may arise over the proper definition and limits of the oppositions in 


play, there is no disagreement over the fact that oppositions are important. 


Stylized Practices 

Stylized practices are the specific strategies of action that people and 
groups develop and enact by drawing from available cultural repertoires. Where 
discursive practices involve the expression and negotiation of cultural meanings, 
stylized practices involve routinized modes of meaningful (and readable) action. 
Stylized practices can be interpreted for the cultural meanings that they represent — 
and thus are like discursive practices — but these practices are more than simply 
the enactment of cultural meanings: stylized practices are unique ways of 
configuring, conducting, and understanding social action. 

For Ann Swidler culture is best viewed as a “toolkit” or repertoire from which 


t51 


people draw to construct their lines of conduct.” According to this view, people 


51 Swidler, “Culture in Action,” op cit.; Swidler, Talk of Love, op cit. 
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pragmatically pick and choose from an array of existing cultural repertoires in order 
to formulate their strategies of action. These cultural resources include rules, 
styles, skills, habits, and rituals, all of which can be used and combined to guide, 
justify, and give meaning to action. As Swidler states: “one advantage of thinking of 
culture as repertoire is that it emphasizes the ways culture is like a set of skills, 
which one can learn more or less thoroughly, enact with more or less grace and 
conviction... Thinking of culture as repertoire makes us aware that cultural 
symbols, rules, or rituals only sometimes “work” for people.”®? 

The Weberian and Parsonian view on how culture informs value-rational 
action, according to Swidler, cannot account for how modes of conduct continue 
long after the goals of action have changed. In other words, if culture informs what 
people will strive toward and how they organize their social lives to achieve these 
goals, then as culture changes social practices should change as well. But the 
continuity of particular styles of action suggests that “what endures is the way 
action is organized, not its ends.” So, culture is a persistent way of ordering 
action through time. She cites Weber's Protestant ethic as an example: “the 
reliance on moral “work” on the self has been a more enduring feature of 
Protestantism than the particular ends to which this work has been directed.”** 

For Swidler, culture influences action differently during “settled” and 
“unsettled” times (and in people’s settled versus unsettled lives). During “settled 
times” — or, when an individual's life is highly stable and routinized -people will 


have a variety of (often competing or contradictory) repertoires with which to 


52 Swidler, Talk of Love, op cit., p. 25. 
°° Swidler, “Culture in Action,” op cit., p. 276. 
54 Ibid. 
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construct their strategies of action. At such points, both tradition and commonsense 
provide a plethora of ready-made guides to action that people can draw upon to 
construct and justify their conduct. Unsettled periods are times when dominant 
cultural codes and ways of acting are challenged directly and ideologies are 
invented or resurrected in order to create new, or re-establish old, strategies of 
action. Such ideologies restrict people’s lines of conduct and provide coherent 
recipes and rationales for action. These are periods when new (or resurrected) 
ideologies are adopted and tested to make sense of, and act in, the world.” 

Stylized practices persist because they become routinized, familiar, and 
culturally salient. Moreover, stylized practices become shared idioms: enacting a 
particular style of action is itself meaningful and resonant. In a little-read (but 
important) essay, for example, Swidler shows how the culture of American 
voluntarism informs persistent collective strategies of action.” Because American 
civil society is predicated on an idealized and sanctified individualism, white 
middle-class “Americans continue to respond to difficulties by attempting to reform 
or change the individuals who are conceived to form any given social community” 
rather than attempting to change the state and bureaucratic organizations that are 
supposed to address social problems.” As Swidler states: 

strategies of action are necessarily collective and public. That is, 

when people seek collective solutions to problems, they draw on 


55 Swidler defines an ideology as “a highly articulated, self-conscious belief and ritual system, 
aspiring to offer a unified answer to problems of social action.” Ibid., p. 279. This idea also reveals 
Swidler’s influences in the pragmatic tradition of sociology. As Dewey and Mead argue, it is when 
people’s routines and habits are disrupted that they are most likely to be creative when forming new 
lines of action. See Cohen, op cit. 

°8 Ann Swidler, “Inequality and American Culture: The Persistence of Voluntarism,” American 
Behavioral Scientist, vol. 35, no. 4/5, 1992, pp. 606-629. 

57 Ibid. p. 622. 
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cultural patterns that they expect others around them to share. This 
accounts, in part, for the persistence of such collective approaches to 
the organization of action. When a form of collective action has 
become established, it is difficult for individuals or subgroups to 
change it; its idiom is the only one that will be effective with their 
fellows. Thus such forms of collective mobilization are likely to be 
more enduring than either the problems they are used to solve or 
even the particular institutions that actually organize most of society's 
collective life.°° 


Cognitive and Corporeal Practices 

As noted above, cognitive and corporeal practices comprise internalized 
forms of culture. They are expressions of people’s cultural habits of thinking, 
feeling, desiring, and moving about in the world. Both Bourdieu and Swidler 
acknowledge the recursive relationships between “external” and “internal” culture.°° 
Bourdieu proposes that the habitus — a “system of durable, transposable 


"60 _ structures people’s cultural 


dispositions” that are “structuring structures 
dispositions such as their aesthetic taste, emotive styles, and bodily gestures. In a 
similar way, Swidler suggests that culture creates people’s capacities for action, 
which means that in her view social location influences one’s tendency to choose 
particular repertoires over others and that culture becomes ingrained in one’s 


sense of self, habits, routines, and styles. Discursive and stylized practices require 


cognitive and corporeal coordination. As Reckwitz states, to carry out a practice 


58 Ibid. p. 623. Eliasoph and Lichterman have recenily demonstrated that people know a variety of 
different styles of interaction and adjust their behavior according to which style seems to be “in play. 
See, Eliasoph and Lichterman, op cit. 

5 Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice, op cit.; Swidler, Talk of Love, op cit. 

€ Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice, op cit. p. 53. 
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successfully, one must “take over both the bodily and the mental patterns that 
constitute the practice.”*' 

DiMaggio proposes that we recognize two forms of cognitive practices, 
automatic and deliberative.°* Automatic cognition entails people’s uncritical 
(unreflexive) use of generalizable and transposable schemata — “knowledge 
structures that represent objects or events and provide default assumptions about 
their characteristics, relationships, and entailments under conditions of incomplete 
information.”® Deliberative cognition entails creative uses and interpretation of the 
available stock of cultural understanding (or ways of acting) when existing 
schemata seem to fail to give meaning to new experience. Deliberative cognition, 
in short, involves critical and reflexive uses of culture, whereas automatic cognition 
entails a habitual commitment to routine ways of thinking about, and acting in, the 
world. 

Corporeal practices are the bodily expressions of culture — mannerisms, 
gestures, emotions, senses, aptitudes, “body knowledge” etc. — that differentiate 
people.” Bourdieu, for example, states: “Body hexis as political mythology realizes, 
em-bodied, turned into a permanent disposition, a durable way of standing, 
speaking, walking, and thereby feeling and thinking.” As with cognitive practices, 
corporeal practices are sometimes automatic and sometimes deliberate. In so far 


as corporeal dispositions are habitual, an individual may move about the world with 


81 Andreas Reckwitz, “Toward a Theory of Social Practices: A Development in Culturalist 
Theorizing,” European Journal of Social Theory, vol. 5, no. 2, 2002, p. 252. 

€ Paul DiMaggio, “Culture and Cognition,” Annual Review of Sociology, vol. 23, 1997, pp. 263-287. 
Again, this is rooted in the pragmatic tradition of Dewey and Mead. See Cohen, op cit. 

ê3 Ibid. p. 269. 

* Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice, op cit. 

* Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice, op cit. pp. 69-70. 
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a particular style in a fairly unaware manner. In other situations, however, bodily 


dispositions may be more intentional and calculated. 


These four cultural dimensions are a conceptual map of a social-cultural 
ontology: they represent the world “out there” to be known. Practices are publicly 
intelligible routines that are constituted by these four overlapping cultural 
dimensions. People’s discursive and stylized cultural practices make use of the 
external stock of available culture to make meaning and to develop lines of 
conduct. People’s cognitive and corporeal practices are constituted by the 
internalization of culture. Internalized cultural practices involve people’s more or 
less habitual, mental, emotive, and physical activities. 

External culture consists of a semi-coherent system of meanings and guides 
to action, and thus provides a loose structure to social action (e.g., routines). 
Internalized culture, on the other hand, refers largely to habitual acts and ways of 
thinking and feeling. “Unsettled” situations, however, may disrupt habits and create 
conditions that necessitate more deliberate use of culture. In other words, during 
“unsettled” times (or in “unsettled” lives), people may abandon or revise their 
habitual routines of thinking and acting and draw innovatively from the available 
stock of culture — or, at such times, old ideologies and strategies of action may be 
resurrected, revised, or combined in new ways. 

When and how people may draw creatively or innovatively from the stock of 
available culture is context dependent. Indeed, not all practices are of equal 


importance; rather, social practices often become clustered around an “anchoring 
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practice” (collective action, for example) that brings together a variety of discourses 
and strategies of action to form intensive and consistent ways of using the stock of 
available culture.®* Anchoring practices, then, are sub-cultural activities situated 


within a broader cultural repertoire. 


Culture and Identity (Subjectivity) 

The four dimensions of cultural practices all assume a social actor who 
sometimes self-consciously uses culture, while being used by it. This requires 
subjectivity and consciousness. External culture provides components of subjective 
identity (social roles or types, for example). Internalized culture reflects people’s 
idiosyncratic and shared cultural formations; it accounts for individual differences, 
while also allowing for commonality between people. 

Crucial to Geertz is an awareness of subjectivity, as his analyses focus upon 
clusters of individuals as they perform some social drama — the Balinese cockfight, 
for instance.” Participating in cultural dramas, enacting cultural practices, using 
cultural codes to construct narratives and myths requires subjective dedication to a 
broad culture (even if only temporary) that defines the limits of meaningful and 
permissible social interaction. As Geertz notes in his partial agreement with 
Goodenough, culture is “whatever it is one has to know or believe in order to 
operate in a manner acceptable to its members.”® Subjectivity, then, is bounded 


and informed by culture, while also being somewhat idiosyncratic in so far as 


€ On the importance of “anchoring practices,” see Swidler, Talk of Love, op cit. 

€ Sherry B. Ortner, “Subjectivity and Cultural Critique,” Anthropological Theory, vol. 5, no. 1, 2005, 
. 31-52. 

b Geertz, op cit., p. 11. 
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people are aware of how they view themselves (and change themselves) in relation 


to cultural expectations. 


METHODOLOGY: THICK ANALYSIS WITH HISTORICAL CASES 

It is somewhat unfortunate, | think, that Geertz selected the expression 
“thick description” with reference to his hermeneutic mode of analysis, as his critics 
have taken the phrase literally and have assumed that such a cultural analysis 
lacks explanatory power. Geertz’s commitment to cultural “description” reflects not 
only his critique of scientistic anthropology but also his interest in Wittgenstein who 
had proposed that “we not advance any kind of theory...We must do away with all 
explanation, and description alone must take its place.””° This is not simply a 
statement that disavows analysis however, and ignoring the philosophical basis of 
Geertz’s method of analysis does not, in my opinion, constitute a good critique. 

Geertz’s philosophy of science acknowledges the limitations of a completely 
objectivist account of the social world, especially since such accounts attempt to 
side-step the role of meaning in social life. Crucial to Geertz’s idea of thick 
description is that to describe a social phenomenon in depth necessarily involves 
(simultaneously) an analysis of it. To describe is to analyze and explain. In fact, as 
| discuss below, this is the strategy of narrative analysis; the sequencing and 
writing of historical narratives necessarily involves making arguments about (and 


an analysis of) causality. 


€ For an interesting cultural study of how people alter their subjectivity and identity, see Steven 
Tipton, Getting Saved from the Sixties (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1982). 

7° Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations. (New York: Macmillan, 1958), p. 109. 
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| prefer to use the phrase “thick analysis” instead of “thick description” since 


n71 or 


it avoids the implication that contextualized analysis is simply “travel literature 
extensive reflections on exotic happenings. By situating social action in its cultural- 
historical context, we can gain a better understanding of how meaning affects 
action. Moreover, we can trace why the meaning of action changes over time in 
different cultural-historical contexts. This involves much more than simply 
describing the social world, it requires an extensive and theoretically-informed 
analysis. 

Beyond contextualizing the recursive relationship between meaning and 
social action, thick analysis also requires an examination of historical events and 
their impact.’”? For some time, historical sociologists have been debating the 
importance of “path dependence” for understanding causal relations: some argue 
that this is a relatively rare phenomenon, while others believe that it pervades all 
social processes.” Path dependence refers to a unique and contingent sequencing 
of events (small and large) that has broader implications and effects latter on which 
are direct results of how events unfold. The effects of these events are both 
immediate, like the initial social-economic impact of the 1929 stock market crash, 

71 See Harry Eckstein, “Cultural Theory as Science, Rational Choice as Metaphysics,” in R. J. Ellis 
and M. Thompson, eds., Culture Matters (Boulder: Westview, 1997), p. 27. 

72 Ellingson, op cit. 

73 For examples of scholars who believe that path dependence is rare, see J. A. Goldstone, “Initial 
Conditions, General Laws, Path Dependence and Explanation in Historical Sociology,” American 
Journal of Sociology, vol.104, 1998, pp. 829-845; J. Mahoney, “Path Dependence in Historical 
Sociology,” Theory and Society, vol. 29, 2000, pp. 507-548. For examples of those who argue that 
path dependence is inherent in all social phenomena, see J. M. Bryant, “On Sources and 
Narratives in Historical Social Science: A Realist Critique of Positivist and Postmodern 
Epistemologies,” British Journal of Sociology, vol. 51, no. 3, 2000, pp. 489-523; W. H. Sewell, Jr., 
“Three Temporalities: Toward an Eventful Sociology,” in T. J. McDonald, ed., The Historic Turn in 
the Human Sciences (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996); M. R. Somers, “We’re No 


Angels: Realism, Rational Choice, and Relationality in Social Science,” American Journal of 
Sociology vol. 104, 1998, pp. 722-784. 
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and gradual, like the long-term effects of the Great Depression on popular culture 
and government policy. Most historical sociologists seem to agree, however, that 
the lagged effect of events has a profound influence on social processes. 

When assessing historical events, it is common to analyze “initial conditions” 
prior to critical junctures. This means that in order to understand the long-term 
effects of an historical event, one must pay attention to the historical conditions that 
made that event possible.” This is not to suggest that “initial conditions” can be 
used in some predictive way: how events unfold and the outcome of this 


sequencing is a contingent processes that requires historical analysis. 


The problem, then, is how to do thick analysis of a historical case-study that 
is affected by a variety of historical events. | suggest that this is best accomplished 
by blending thick, cultural analysis and narrative analysis. Unlike participant 
observation and ethnographic interviews (Geertz’s methods), one obviously cannot 
participate in the past. While one can interview people about their lives and 
experiences in the past, this is far from ideal: to get an accurate account one needs 
to interview people within the time period of interest — while they are experiencing 
and are situated within their context of action. Interviews years later can be 
problematic as people may have changed the way they think and feel about their 
actions and beliefs. People may have an overly romanticized vision of their lives 


when they were younger, or they may reflect on past actions with embarrassment. 


74 Of course, this leads to a problem of infinite regression. One must choose where to begin 
analysis of important “initial conditions” and make the argument that the starting point is the most 
appropriate. 
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Either way, reflections on past events and actions do not affect how they unfold in 
their historical context. 

if culture involves public displays or enactments, then one can interpret 
those performances for their cultural content. This involves situating what people 
do, say, and write — as well as what cultural objects they produce and use — within 
the proper cultural-historical contexts in order to get at the most likely meaning. To 
do this well requires triangulating primary and secondary evidence in order to be 
assured that the interpretive analysis has credibility and that, if the reader 
assessed the evidence him or herself, she or he would reach a similar 
interpretation — or at least understand how the interpretation is useful in light of the 


evidence and argument. 


Case Studies and Social Movement Research 

My research is based on a historical case study of Robert Welch and the 
John Birch Society. The case study is the most common (if not the predominant) 
strategy of inquiry in social movement research. McAdam’s study of the Freedom 
Summer campaign, Morris’s study of the civil rights movement, Snow’s study of the 
Nichiren Shoshu Buddhist movement, Staggenborg’s study of the pro-choice 
movement, and Taylor’s study of the women’s movement have all influenced the 


direction of social movement theory and research.” 


7S Doug McAdam, Freedom Summer (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988); Aldon Morris, The 
Origins of the Civil Rights Movement (New York: Free Press, 1984); David A Snow, Shakubuku: A 
Study of Nichiren Shoshu Buddhist Movement in America, 1960-1975 (New York: Garland, 1993); 
Suzanne Staggenborg, The Pro-Choice Movement: Organization and Activism in the Abortion 
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In social movement studies, case studies seek to analyze social phenomena 
in broader contexts. They are generally longitudinal in that they seek to examine a 
movement, or movement organization, over a period of time. A case study is based 
upon a detailed analysis that seeks to generalize to theory and utilizes multiple 
(usually qualitative) methods of data collection and analysis. Snow and Anderson 
describe case studies as “holistic analyses of cultural systems of action” that make 
it possible to explain the relationship between action and its context.”° The unit of 
analysis is thus a “system of action rather than a cross section of individuals, as in 


a survey.” Similarly, Burawoy argues that 


the significance of a case relates to what it tells us about the world in 
which it is embedded. What must be true about the social context or 
historical past for our case to have assumed the character we have 
observed?...In constituting a social situation as unique, the extended 
case method pays attention to its complexity, its depth, its thickness. 
Causality then becomes multiplex, tying the social situation to its 
context of determination.” 


The case study, however, is not strictly a sociological method, but also a 
research strategy that can incorporate multiple methods of data collection such as 


ethnography, qualitative interviews, participant observation, and archival 


Conflict (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991); Verta Taylor, Rock-a-Bye Baby: Feminism, 
Self-Help, and Postpartum Depression (New York: Routledge, 1996). 

78 David A. Snow and Leon Anderson, “ Researching the Homeless: The Characteristics and Virtues 
of the Case Study,” in Joe R. Feagin et al., eds., A Case for the Case Study (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1991). p.152. 

7 Ibid. 

78 Michael Burawoy, “The Extended Case Method,” in Michael Burawoy et al., eds., Ethnography 
Unbound: Power and Resistance in the Modern Metropolis (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1991), p. 281. 
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research.” Because case studies are generally qualitative — and they are rarely 
exercises in hypothesis testing — they are usually based, not on a representative 
and probabilistic sample, but on an analysis and interpretation of qualitatively- 
derived data. The truth claims of a case study are derived, not from a theoretical, 
representative sample, but from assessments of what types of claims can 
reasonably be made (and are being made) in light of the available evidence. 
While it is illogical to make empirical generalizations from case studies, it is 
perfectly reasonable to use case study analyses to generalize to theory.” Indeed, 
as mentioned above, most advances in social movement theory have been made 
through case studies. Where positivistic science aspires to numerical certitude 
through probabilistic sampling theory, qualitative analysis aspires to explanatory 


depth based on thorough, theoretically informed and contextualized analysis. 


Evidence and Sources 

Evidence in historical sociological analysis — as well as in the thick analysis 
that | am proposing — is often different from that of mainstream sociology. While 
mainstream sociologists can construct instruments to collect the evidence they 
need (e.g., data), historical sociologists must rely on clues from the past — on 
cultural products that were not produced for social analysis — and on secondary 
sources, such as historical studies. This type of information is an asset, but it does 


pose challenges. 


79 David A. Snow and Danny Trom, “The Case Study and the Study of Social Movements,” in Bert 
Klandermans and Suzanne Staggenborg, eds., Methods of Social Movement Research 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2002). 

Ibid. 
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One must pay attention to the source material and the context of its 
production in order to be sensitive to why the source material was produced, how it 
was used, and what biases may inform it.°' In some cases, there is a problem of 
determining the authenticity of documents and cultural objects. Relying on 
historical evidence also brings about the problem of “how to show that the data do 
indeed support the interpretations made without presenting the reader with all of 
it.”8? This problem is one of selection and verification of representational examples 
derived from the available source material or archive. In part, this problem is 
addressed by providing theoretically informed interpretations so that there is a 
theoretical reason to believe that the claims are accurate. Moreover, theoretically 
informed illustrations must be representative of the data as a whole. This strategy 
requires trust in the researcher's ability (and willingness) to provide accurate and 
honest selections from the data.® Moreover, expert, peer, or “community” 
verification also addresses the problem of qualitative selection of representational 
examples. Theoretically informed analyses are subject to review and debate, data 
can be made available for review, and new evidence can refute or support claims. 
In other words, research and interpretation are always open to debate and 
skepticism. The “truth” of any interpretation is likely to be a matter of further 


interpretation and assessment in light of new evidence. 


31 Elizabeth S. Clemens and Martin D. Hughes, “Recovering Past Protest: Historical Research on 
Social Movements,” in Kiandermans and Staggenborg, op cit., pp. 201- 230; Jennifer Platt, 
“Evidence and Proof in Documentary Research: 1, Some Specific Problems of Documentary 
Research,” Sociological Review, vol. 29, no. 1, 1981, pp. 31-52; Jennifer Platt, “Evidence and Proof 
in Documentary Research: 2, Some Specific Problems of Documentary Research,” Sociological 
Review, vol. 29, no. 1, 1981, pp. 53-66. 

® Platt, “Evidence and Proof in Documentary Research: 2,” op cit., p. 60. 

83 Ibid p. 61. 
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As Bryant notes, historical evidence is assessed and associated with other 
source material (e.g., secondary historical sources), and by piecing “together these 
partially decoded evidentiary clues, the historian provisionally reconstructs — 
through inferential or deductive reasoning — select factual aspects of the past, 
usually involving linkages between occurrences (actions, events, processes, 
trends) and entities (individuals and groups, social institutions, customs, practices, 
worldviews, etc.)”®* The logic of historical interpretation thus follows a hermeneutic 
spiral, or “a progressive, dialectical ‘tacking’ procedure that links parts and wholes, 
figures and fields, with each phase resulting in enhanced global as well as detailed 
understanding.”® In other words, contextualized, thick analysis makes facts 
meaningful and causally significant through interpretation and sequential ordering. 

The availability and nature of the primary source material, limits the nature 
of the claims that can be made, and thus the type of argument that can be based 
on it. When primary source material is limited or unverifiable, or when the 
conditions of its production are unknown or unverifiable, interpretations must be 
more speculative and tentative. When source material can be triangulated and set 
firmly within its cultural-historical context — as well as verified in comparison to 
secondary accounts — interpretations and theoretical claims may be more firmly 


asserted and assured. 


In his influential Symbolic Crusade: Status Politics and the American 
Temperance Movement, Joseph Gusfield states that his book “is an interpretation 


rather than a history because our interest is largely with the analysis of what is 


“Bryant, op cit., p. 492. 
3 Ibid. p. 499. 
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already known of the movement rather than with the presentation of new data.”*° 


Similarly, this dissertation incorporates an analysis of primary sources, but is based 
on an interpretation of existing historical accounts. As such the dissertation 
presents new material about the John Birch Society and the conservative 
movement, while also providing a novel interpretation of what is already known. 

The John Birch Society ran its own publishing house, Western Islands 
Press, and produced a vast amount of conservative books, magazines, 
newsletters, and promotional material. Every month, members of the Society 
received a copy of the organization’s newsletter, The John Birch Society Bulletin, 
and most Birchers subscribed to the Society’s monthly magazine, American 
Opinion. These are the most important sources of information about the 
organization’s ideology and practices. Prior to organizing the John Birch Society, 
Robert Welch also wrote a number of books and speeches. These documents 
provide important clues toward an understanding of his thoughts and actions prior 
to founding the Society. 

Primary sources of information about the conservative movement include 
conservative books and magazines that helped to define the movement. William F. 
Buckley Jr.’s National Review is among the most important sources of information 
about the movement. It was the first to describe the right-wing movement that 
emerged during the mid-1950s as a “conservative movement,” and the intellectual 
leaders of the movement were all associated with the magazine during the 1950s 
and 1960s. Moreover, National Review writers often commented on the John Birch 


8° Joseph R. Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade: Status Politics and the American Temperance Movement 
(Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1963), p. 2. 
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Society and the radical right. Important conservative books include Hayek’s The 
Road to Serfdom (1944), Kirk's The Conservative Mind (1953), Buckley's God and 
Man at Yale (1951) and Up from Liberalism (1959), and Goldwater’s Conscience of 
a Conservative (1960). 

Since no social movement or movement organization exists in a vacuum, it 
is necessary to gain some understanding of those who oppose it. During the 
1960s, many journalists, religious leaders, academics, government officials, and 
activists wrote articles, books, newsletters, and informational pamphlets about the 
John Birch Society and the radical right. Finally, thousands of newspaper articles 
were written about the Society and the radical right. These articles are primarily 


used to document the factual events and context of the organization. 


Exposition: Narrative Analysis and Thick Analysis 

In conjunction with a thick, cultural analysis, my research is guided by a 
historical-sociological method that seeks to construct a narrative explanation of 
Robert Welch’s biography, the John Birch Society, and the conservative 
movement. Isaac has demonstrated how this narrative approach can be usefully 
applied to case study research.®’ Narrative analysis/explanation is both an 
analytical strategy and a strategy of exposition. In his defense of this method, 
Griffin argues that “narrative is both rhetorical form and a generic, logical form of 


explanation that merges the theorized descriptions of an event with its explanation. 


87 Larry Isaac, “To Counter ‘The Very Devil’ and More: The Making of Independent Capitalist Militia 
in the Gilded Age,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 108, no. 2, 2002, pp. 353-405. 
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How things happen is the explanation of why things happen.”®® He notes further 
that it is this “conflation of description, analysis, and explanation that [some] 
sociologists find so frustrating.” | 

Narrative explanations can also be organized according to sensitizing 
concepts that are known to be important for understanding the type of 
phenomenon under investigation. For example, it is generally agreed that any 
attempt to comprehensively understand a social movement must include an 
account of: the political and cultural environment or context in which it is situated 
(for this creates objective opportunities and constrains for collective action); 
interactions with other movements, supporters, counter-movements, and 
opponents; the “biographical availability’ of leaders and rank-and-file alike; and 
material and symbolic resources. In other words, a narrative explanation of a social 
movement or social movement organization can be constructed using concepts 


derived from existing social movement explanations as heuristic devices. 


Conclusion 

In this chapter | have argued that social movement studies must expand its 
concept of culture beyond the cognitive dimension, as found in Framing Theory. 
Instead, cultural practices need to be situated in their historical contexts in order to 
pay attention to their meaning. Doing so, as will be evident in chapters to come, 
allows for a far more detailed analysis of the role of meaning in social life. The best 


way to situate meaning in its cultural-historical context by blending thick, cultural 


88 Larry J. Griffin, “Temporality, Events, and Explanation in Historical Sociology,” Sociological 
Methods and Research, vol. 20. no. 4, 1992, p. 419. 
*° Ibid. p. 420. 
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analysis with narrative analysis. Cultural practices (or performances) can be 
interpreted and analyzed, and thus their historical enactment can be understood. 
The idea of “path dependence” assumes that historical processes are 
contingent and idiosyncratic. By situating cultural practices within their historical 
context, we can combine an analysis of uniquely singular events with an analysis of 
more common social processes. We can contextualize some practices by 
examining how popular meanings reinforced them while, at the same time, 
accounting for historical contingencies that fundamentally changed social life. If 
culture is shared and its practices routinized, then historical events that transform 
societies also have an affect on culture. Popular meanings change over time. They 


may take on new importance, or they may fall out of favor and use. 
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Chapter Two 


Be Somebody: Robert Welch and an American Dream 


Nether the life of an individual nor 
the history of a society can be understood 
without understanding both. 


C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination (1959) 


Sociological Biography and Thick Analysis 

C. Wright Mills long ago suggested that good sociology involves explaining 
the intersection of biography and history.’ This has yet to be done fully in the study 
of social movements. While there are numerous biographies of movement leaders, 
there has been little attempt to demonstrate how a leaders pre-movement life can 
be situated in its cultural-historical context in order to gain insight into social 
movement processes, especially movement emergence. 

Social movement leadership itself has yet to be theorized adequately. As 
Morris and Staggenbord argue, too narrow a focus on individual leaders often 
obfuscates the impact and influence of social structures (opportunities and 
constraints), while too broad a focus on social structural conditions risks minimizing 
individual agency altogether.’ As in other sub-disciplines of sociology, a balance 


between structure and agency would seem to offer the most useful explanation. 


1C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination (Oxford University Press: New York, 1959). Also see 
James M. Jasper, The Art of Moral Protest (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997). 

? Aldon Morris and Suzanne Staggenbord, “Leadership in Social Movements,” in David A. Snow, 
Sarah A. Soule, and Hanspeter Kriesi, eds., The Blackwell Companion to Social Movements, 
(Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2004), pp. 170-196. Also see Ron R. Aminzade, Jack A. Goldstone, and 
Elizabeth J. Perry, “Leadership Dynamics and the Dynamics of Contention,” in Ron R. Aminzade, et 
al., eds., Silence and Voice in the Study of Contentious Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2001), pp. 135-155; Alberto Melucci, Challenging Codes: Collective Action in the Information 
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This is not to deny that social movement theorists and researchers have had 
thoughts about leadership. As Morris and Staggenborg note, at least as far back as 
Blumer in 1939, leaders and leadership have been important aspects of social 
movement studies. Weber's writing on charismatic leadership has been influential 
in theorizing the successes and failures of social movements, while Michel’s study 
of oligarchy has highlighted the processes whereby the rank-and-file defer to the 
authority of leaders. In the critical-theoretical tradition, Lenin, and Gramsci have 
accentuated the importance of intellectual and revolutionary leaders to inform, 
mobilize, and guide the working class.° 

Resource Mobilization theorists have outlined many ways that leaders 
affect, and are influenced by, organizational styles and how they cull and distribute 
resources and mobilize support and supporters.* In Framing Theory, leaders are 
believed to be the primary agents for articulating and communicating grievances, 
adjudicating blame, and offering solutions. They define and defend movement 


ideologies and tactics, and they discipline and reward members.” Leaders “speak 


Age (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996); Aldon Morris, “A Retrospective on the Civil 
Rights Movement: Political and Intellectual Landmarks,” Annual Review of Sociology, vol. 25, 1996, 
p. 517-539. 
eor Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in A.M. Lee, ed., Principles of Sociology (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1951), pp.166-222; Robert Michels, Political Parties (New York: Collier, 1962); 
Max Weber, Economy and Society (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1968), see, Part One, Chapter IIl.; Max Weber, "The Nature of Charismatic Authority and its 
Routinization," In Theory of Social and Economic Organization, A. R. Anderson and Talcott 
Parsons, trans., (New York: Free Press,1947); V.I. Lenin, What is to be Done? (Peking: Foreign 
Languages, 1975); Antonio Gramsci, Prison Notebooks Vol. One (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1992). 
“ John D. McCarthy and Mayer N. Zald, “Resource Mobilization and Social Movements: A Partial 
Theory,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 82, no. 6, 1977, pp. 1212-1241; Anthony Oberschall, 
Social Conflict and Social Movements (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1973); Neil J. Smelser, 
Theory of Collective Behavior (New York: Free Press, 1962); Mayer N. Zald and Michael A. Berger, 
“Social Movement Organizations: Growth, Decay, and Change,” Social Forces, vol. 44, no. 3, 1966, 
p. 327-341. 
Robert D. Benford and David A. Snow, “Framing Processes and Social Movements: An Overview 
and Assessment,” Annual Review of Sociology, 26, 2000, pp. 611-39; David A. Snow. et al., “Frame 
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for’ a particular organization — that is one of their primary roles — and they become 
the organization’s face as they give interviews to, or are showcased in, the media.° 
If they become famous, they (or their actions) may become synecdoches of the 
movement as a whole — one only need think about the importance of Rosa Parks 
and Dr. Martin Luther King to the Civil Rights Movement, or Gandhi in the struggle 
for India’s independence.’ 

For the most part, this diverse literature has focused almost solely on 
leaders and leadership within a movement — or on movement leadership as it 
relates to a broader (but immediate) polity. This endogenous perspective comes at 
the expense of theorizing how pre-movement biography and cultural history come 
together to influence why and how a social movement (or, movement organization) 
comes into existence. Such an analysis, | argue, would reveal that individual 
uniqueness and historical contingencies — or, unexpected events — combine with 
shared cultural actions, decisions, and rational (and irrational) acts to set an 
idiosyncratic course toward social movement leadership and movement 
emergence. 

But sociology is, in its dominant practice, the study of the general and the 
generalizable; it assigns the idiosyncratic to error terms, noise, and the 
unimportant. It should not. Individual biographies may be unimportant to sociology 


because they are particular, but, when situated in their cultural and historical 


Alignment Processes, Mobilization, and Movement Participation,” American Sociological Review, 
vol. 51, 1986, pp. 464-81. 

ê Todd Gitlin, The Whole World is Watching: Mass Media in the Making and Unmaking of the New 
Left (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1980). 

7 Frame analysts themselves sometimes assume that they need go no further than analyzing what 
leaders say in order to explain organizational framing processes. As | show in a later chapter, this 
may be a mistake, as the rank-and-file can use such frames toward their own purposes, or even 
disregard them altogether. 
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context, biographies can not only be explained, but also be utilized to explain 
general, or common, social processes. 

For James M. Jasper — one of the only social movement scholars to 
recognize the importance of biography in social movement processes — personal 
biography is taken to be the individual appropriation of cultural meanings that 
define one’s personality and sense of self.° But personal biography is much more: it 
is also a public drama that signifies one’s place and role in society. It is, to invoke 
Goffman, a presentation of the self for others to read, interpret, and understand. 
Some of these historical dramas are hidden forever, some have been brought to 
light, and others are waiting to be exposed, contextualized, and analyzed. 

In Habits of the Heart, Bellah and his colleagues organize their cultural 
analysis around what they call “representative characters.” These 

are not abstract ideals or faceless social roles, but realized in the lives 

of those individuals who succeed more or less well in fusing their 

individual personalities with the public requirement of those roles. It is 

the living reenactment that gives cultural ideals their power to organize 

life. Representative characters thus demarcate specific societies and 

historical eras.”® 
Like representative characters, my socio-biographical approach assumes that the 
roles that people practice throughout their lives are public signs, and are 
representative of the culture in which they are a part. 

To deny the socially idiosyncratic is also to ignore much of social reality. As 
Robert Lynd noted in 1939, “The stubborn, unavoidable fact that confronts social 
8 Jasper, op cit. p.44. 


° Robert N. Bellah, et al., Habits of the Heart: Individualism and Commitment in American Life 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1985). p. 40. 
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science at every point is the presence...of a subtly graded, unevenly distributed, 
and continually changing array of behavior. Individuals vary in their capacities and 
in their definitions of situations, and the pressures upon them to act in given ways 
or to depart from these ways of acting vary from moment to moment.”'° When we 
seek solely to generalize our findings — and when those findings are based on 
exploring the most common of actions and social processes — we overlook a large 
part of social action, namely the unique and particular ways that individuals actually 
do things throughout their lives. The idiosyncratic and the general can be 
reconciled, however, through a thick explanation of personal biography that seeks 
to situate a life-course in the cultural-historical context that gives it meaning, even if 
only in part. 

Morris and Staggenbord rightly suggest that social movement theory and 
research must “examine how leadership interacts with other influences on 
movement emergence by looking at how leaders emerge in particular cultural and 
political contexts.”"’ We need to explore pre-movement activity and structures in 
order to understand how a leader’s biography intersects with history and culture to 
create the possibility of social movement (or, organizational) emergence. 

The lack of theory and research on pre-movement biography is surprising 
when one considers both the research on pre-movement structural conditions — 


conceptualized largely as political opportunities or political opportunity structures"? 


1° Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American Culture 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939), p.29. 

1 Morris and Staggenbord, op cit., p. 178. 

12 Peter K. Eisinger, “The Conditions of Protest Behavior in American Cities,” American Political 
Science Review, vol. 67, 1973, pp. 11-28; Doug McAdam, Political Process and the Development of 
Black Insurgency, 1930-1970 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982); Theda Skocpol, States 
and Social Revolutions (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979); Sidney Tarrow, Power in 
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— and the research on micro-mobilization structures. '? Social movement scholars 
have paid much attention to pre-movement structural conditions or environments 
when theorizing and researching social movement emergence, but have not 
explored the less obvious influences of a broader cultural context, or the 
completely idiosyncratic biographies of movement leaders.'* We know much about 
how opportunities and constraints set the stage for social movement emergence, 
but we know little about how pre-movement biography plays off of these 
opportunity and constraint structures. Moreover, we know a lot about how 
micromobilization processes such as friendship networks, class background, level 
of education, and prior engagements with collective action affect the likelinood of 
recruitment and individual movement participation, but social movement scholars 
have not traced the more uniquely particular routes that individuals take toward 
collective action — let alone placed this route in the cultural-historical context that 
gives it meaning and makes it understandable. 

Of course, one may look at a leader’s prior movement engagements, history 
of family activism, class background, and social commitments (family life, 


employment, leisure time, etc.) in order to assess what McAdam has called one’s 


Movement: Social Movements, Collective Action and Mass Politics in the Modern State (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994); Charles Tilly, From Mobilization to Revolution (Reading, MA: 
Addison-Wesley, 1978). 

13 Mobilization structures are defined generally as “those collective vehicles, informal as well as 
formal, through which people mobilize and engage in collective action.” Doug McAdam, John D. 
McCarthy, and Mayer N. Zald, “Introduction: Opportunities, Mobilizing Structures, and Framing 
Processes — Toward a Synthetic, Comparative Perspective on Social Movements,” in Doug 
McAdam, John D. McCarthy, and Mayer N. Zald, eds., Comparative Perspectives on Social 
Movements: Political Opportunities, Mobilizing Structures, and Cultural Framings. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), pp. 1-20. See also McAdam, op cit.; McCarthy and Zald, op 
cit.; and Tilly op cit. 

14 Rhys H. Williams, “The Cultural Contexts of Collective Action: Constraints, Opportunities, and the 
Symbolic Life of Social Movements,” in Snow, Soule, and Kriesi, op cit., pp. 91-115. 
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“biographical availability” for collective action." But to do this on its own risks 
ignoring the social, political, and cultural context of action, as well as the unique 
pathways that individuals follow toward participation in social movement activities. 
As discussed in the previous chapter, we need to develop a thick cultural 
explanation of social movement activities. This includes explaining a leader's pre- 
movement biography within its historical-cultural context to demonstrate why 
his/her actions have meanings, and how those meanings relate to later social 
movement formation. 

Where ideas like McAdam’s biographical availability focus on the predictors 
of movement participation in order to build a general theory (or transposable 
concepts), a focus on biography within its cultural-historical context includes an 
analysis of the idiosyncratic and non-generalizable. Social actions may be readable 
or understandable when contextualized, but the individual lines of action of a 


biography are unique. 


Consistent with the cultural theory outlined in the previous chapter and the 
idea of sociological biography sketched above, this chapter — as well as the next — 
is a thick analysis of Robert Welch’s biography in relation to his cultural-historical 
context. Like Geertz’s thick description of a Balinese cockfight, or Bellah’s analysis 


of America’s “civil religion,” my analysis focuses on the meaning of Welch’s life and 


15 Biographical availability is defined as “the absence of personal constraints that may increase the 
costs and risks of movement participation” p. 70. See Doug McAdam, “Recruitment to High Risk 
Activism: The Case of Freedom Summer,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 92, no. 1, 1986, pp. 
64-90. 
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activities.'® | seek to explain why it made sense culturally for Welch to want to “be 
somebody,” how “being somebody” had a specific meaning in the early twentieth 
century, as well as what practices were available to publicly dramatize the 
“somebody” that Welch wanted to become. 

Any number of choices available at the time would have signaled publicly 
that Welch was trying to “be someone,” as well as many cultural signs that he had 
indeed achieved his quest for notoriety. There was, within the available cultural 
repertoire, a field of possible “somebodies” from which he could work to become. 
This cultural repertoire provided the practices that could, and would, publicly signify 
that he had “made it.” As | discuss below, Welch tried many approaches to being a 
somebody before creating the John Birch Society: a military man, a lawyer, a 
businessman, a writer, and a salesman. 

This analysis covers the period of American cultural history from 1900 to 
about the end of the Second World War. During this time new ideas and practices 
were popularized or accentuated, including the American Dream, the American 
Way of Life, the American Standard of Living, self-help books and a therapeutic 
culture, the importance of “personality” and of being someone of importance. Of 
course, these ideas were tied to the culture of individual achievement and the 
conception that America was the land of unlimited opportunities: one need only 
take advantage of those opportunities and importance would follow. 

It is common, if not customary, to view American history in periods whose 
boundaries seem to fall roughly within decades. For example, the Progressive 


18 Robert N. Bellah, “Civil Religion in America,” Daedalus, vol. 96, 1967, pp. 1-21; Clifford Geertz, 
The Interpretation of Cultures, (New York: Basic Books, 1973). 
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period is thought to have begun during the 1890s and to have ended by 1919. The 
Roaring Twenties ended with the October 1929 stock market crash that would 
throw the United States, and much of the industrialized world, into the Great 
Depression. The Great Depression would end with the entry of the United States 
into the Second World War in December 1941. 

| do not challenge the utility of the periodization of history. At best, however, 
these eras are heuristic concepts, and not tidy pieces of empirical reality. They are 
merely markers on the way to making sense of historical detail, and are useful as 
such. The cultural changes that came with each decade, however, did not erase 
the cultural practices and ideas of previous periods. Indeed, the periods from about 
1890 to about the end of the Second World War share much culturally, with cultural 
changes from each period being added to the practices of the dominant American 
culture. Rather than organizing Welch’s biography around these periods, | focus on 
major events that changed or challenged America’s cultural assumptions. For 
example, events such as the Great Depression introduced new ideas and practices 


into the dominant American cultural repertoire. 


Assumptions of Early 20" Century American Culture: Success, Personality, 
and Perseverance’ 


America’s national culture has never been homogenous or uncontested.'® But 
there is a dominant conception of it, a storehouse from which one may draw, that, 


17 There were, and are, many cultures within the United States, but the one that | describe in what 
follows is the popular culture of the predominantly white, middie class and working class. 

18 See Bellah, et al., op cit.; Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown: A Study of 
Contemporary American Culture (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1929); Robert S. Lynd and Helen 
Merrell Lynd, Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural Conflicts (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1937); Robert Wiebe, The Segmented Society: An Historical Preface to the Meaning of America 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1975). 
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whether one believes that it is as it should be, any competent American — as well 
as many non-Americans — can recognize, understand, and use. One does not have 
to believe in (or agree with) a culture in order to understand its meaning. A national 
culture, then, is a systematic repertoire of meanings that most people understand 
and use, whether or not they agree with those meanings. ° National cultural 
meanings are embodied in codes and symbols which are, in turn, put into practice, 
dramatized, and used to create ideologies and myths. These practices, social 
dramas, ideologies, and myths are multitudinous and are often in conflict. It is in 
this way that a national culture can have, in practice, many interpretations and 
many different uses.” 

In 1939, Robert Lynd — famous for his two studies of Middletown?’ — proposed 
that the dominant American cultural repertoire during his time comprised the 


following assumptions: 


1. The U.S. is the greatest nation; 

2. Individualism is the secret of America’s greatness, and any restriction on 
individual freedom threatens America’s greatness — but people should still 
work together to protect individual freedom and the American Way of Life; 

3. Humans are rational (some more than others); 

4. Democracy (as practiced in America) is the greatest form of living together, 
but business does not run well on democratic principles; 

5. Everyone should at least try to be successful, but the kind of person you are 
is more important than how successful you are; 


19 These meanings need not be consistent, they can be contradictory — as the adages “buyer 
beware” and “the customer is always right” show. 

2 For an illustrative analysis of how America’s “democratic code” can be interpreted and put to use 
in a variety of ways, see Jeffrey C. Alexander and Philip Smith, “The Discourse of American Civil 
Society: A New Proposal for Cultural Studies,” Theory and Society, vol. 22, no. 2, 1993, pp.151-207. 
For a critique, see Marshall Battani, David R. Hall, and Rosemary Powers, “Cultures’ Structures: 
Making Meaning in the Public Sphere,” Theory and Society, vol. 26, 1997, 781-812. 

21 “Middletown” was a pseudonym for Muncie, Indiana. The Lynds believed that it represented an 
approximation of American culture, and that the town’s residents were truly a cross section of 
“middle” America and its culture. 
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The decade was also the culmination of over 100 years of demographic 
change. Between 1815 and 1920, 35 million people immigrated to America — 
mostly from Europe — and most settled in the country’s growing cities. Many rural 
Americans also moved to the city, or had their towns subsumed by urbanization, 
and by the mid-1920s the majority of Americans were living in urban areas. This 
included African-Americans from the South who made their way west to California 
and to northern industrial centers. No other group of Americans moved to the city in 
greater numbers.™ In part this was the result of the First War World which blocked 
the movement of cheap immigrant labor from Europe. This glut in supply forced 
Northeastern industrialists to look south. Henry Ford, for example, re-populated his 
assembly lines with African-American workers recruited from the South and 
brought North on freight cars.®° Others migrated to Chicago and Pittsburgh to work 
in the steel plants. 

Coupled with an urbanizing geography, immigration and internal migration 
altered the contours of the country’s religious demographics, and for the first time 
many rural-reared, evangelical Protestants lived face-to-face with Americans 
whose cultural practices seemed so different from their own. Millions of European 
Catholic and Jewish immigrants settled in cities and, as Lipset and Raab note, 
evangelical Protestants whose culture had dominated American culture were a 


minority among the country’s city populations. For many evangelical Protestants, 


in the Depression Years (New York: Harper and Row, 1973); Susman, op cit.; Thorstein Veblen 
The Theory of the Leisure Class (New York: Penguin, 1979). Between 1915 and 1929 there was a 
decade long depression in mining, agriculture, and textiles and an increase in unemployment due to 
the adoption of machines in factories. In short, the social changes celebrated by many scholars of 
the early twentieth century had dramatic results for many of America’s laboring poor. 

34 See Boorstin, op cit., p. 292. 

* Ibid. p. 293. 
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city life would thus come to symbolize the downfall of traditional American values, 
and the perceived diminishment of the traditional American Way of Life became 
associated in their imagination with the inherent dangers of modernity and 
cosmopolitanism.*° Years later sociologist Daniel Bell would label these middle 


class Protestants “the dispossessed.” 


Robert Welch was born in Woodville, North Carolina on December 1, 1899. 
He was the eldest of six children. His mother, Lina, was a school teacher and his 
father, Robert, Sr., was a farmer. Both were fundamentalist Baptists. Lina began to 
teach Welch to read at age two, and he was reading children’s books on his own 
by age three. By four, he had memorized his multiplication tables, and he knew 
basic algebra by age six. At seven, he attended public school. After one year, his 
mother decided he was too advanced, and continued to teach him at home. He 
began to study Latin, and he claims that he had read all nine volumes of Ridpath’s 
History of the World. At age ten, Welch returned to public education as a junior in 
High School. As a senior, Robert Welch won a North Carolina history essay 
contest, which won him some notoriety as two local papers wrote articles about the 
12 year-old prodigy. More newspaper articles appeared about him as he entered 
the University of North Carolina at age twelve. He graduated in the top third of his 
class at sixteen. 

In the fall of 1917, Welch began working on a Master’s degree at the 
University of North Carolina, but, with the First World War being fought in Europe, 
he quit to join the Naval Academy in Annapolis. While at the Academy, he 


3 Lipset and Raab, op cit. 
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attempted to write a book entitled, Castles in Spain, but it was never completed. By 
1919, the war was over and Welch decided he no longer wanted a career in the 
Navy and left the Academy. 

He began selling “headline jingles” to the Norfolk Ledger Dispatch and the 
Raleigh News and Observer for $2.00 per column. He also wrote, edited and 
published his own periodical, The Smile, which included news (in rhyme), poetry, 
puzzles, and word games. Welch sold the periodical to businesses that could then 
provide them free of charge to their customers. 

Welch abandoned his jingles and The Smile within a couple of months for 
the promise of a government job accompanying Merchant Marine ships as a 
government observer. Congress, however, ended the program just seven days 
before he was to depart. In the fall of 1919, Welch entered Harvard Law School, 
but after three years he dropped out to seek his fortune in the candy business. 

He bought a fudge recipe for $150, rented a space over a garage in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and started the Oxford Candy Company selling Avalon 
Fudge. In 1925, Welch moved his growing operation — he employed over sixty 
people — to a new industrial building and was shipping candy throughout the 
Northeast. He also began a small newsletter, the Avalon News, which he 
distributed to his employees. In 1926, and with over 150 employees, he developed 
his most successful candy, the “Sugar Daddy” caramel lollypop. 

Welch expanded his operations and established a second shop in Chicago 
in order to enter the Midwest market. In 1926, however, the cocoa bean market 


was cornered by British firms, driving up the price. Welch had not secured 
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contracts for cocoa beans, and his Chicago operation failed. He was also forced to 
reduce the size of the Cambridge operation. In the October issue of The Avalon 
News, he wrote: “We just managed to get out of Chicago with our shirts; our coats 
and vests were lost beyond retrieve...We haven’t recovered from our own financial 
seasickness by any means [but we] have reduced our organization so that our 
salary list no longer looks like a regimental roll call.”°” 

To satisfy his creditors, Welch was forced to convert the Oxford Candy 
Company into a corporation with a board of directors. He stayed on as President, 
but owned less than one-half of the common stock and none of the preferred stock. 
Welch left the Oxford Candy Company in 1929, moved his family to New York City, 
and started a new candy company that would sell one product, the Sugar Daddy 
lollypop, to which he had retained the rights. This endeavor did not succeed. 

In 1931, Welch wrote of his setbacks in an article, “Reflections on a False 
Alarm: Thoughts on Success, by a Failure.” Adding to his failure, this time as a 
writer, the article was rejected by Harper’s Magazine. In that article, Welch wrote: 

What little money | had personally, and all | could borrow or get 

entrusted to me has been lost during the past twelve months in the 

miserable flop of a new business started in New York. | am in debt to 

many of my friends and to some of my enemies. In all except 

experience | am far worse off than at the very outset, ten years ago. | 

have nothing to show for these ten years of unbelievable hard work but 

shattered credit and a business reputation that is a liability to any new 

enterprise...Wide awake after some beautiful dreaming, | am faced 

with the cold and elemental problem of providing food, clothes, and 

lodging for my family and myself; a problem so simple that it could be 

neglected in my calculations when success appeared mine for the 

asking, but that looms decidedly large when all things do help the 


unhappy man to fall. 


5” Citied in G. Edward Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch: Founder of the John Birch 
Society (Thousand Oaks: American Media, 1975), p.88. 
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Welch not only reflected on his failures, but he wanted to do so publicly; he wanted, 
it seems, at least the notoriety of being a failed somebody. What is more, this was 
a confession: an admission that he had not been able to make a go of it in the land 
of opportunity. If the 1930s was the decade of the how-to book,?? then Welch was 
fully aware that an article on failure was still instructive. He was playing to the 
genre. 

The date of Welch’s article is also noteworthy: the collapse of his New York 
business was early in the Great Depression, but nowhere in his article does he 
mention the economic climate of the times. Instead, he writes of his failures as a 


businessman and as a provider for his family. These are individual shortcomings. 


The Great Depression 

Historian Allan Brinkley argues that there were four standard responses to 
the hard times of 1930s.*° Intellectuals and artists responded with empathy, and 
romanticized the nobility of the affected masses. This resulted in an artistic 
movement that documented the plight rural Americans.“ Another response was a 
nostalgic longing for traditional community. Brinkley describes this as a folk vision 


of America’s rural traditions with strong neighborly bonds. Other Americans 


38 Meyer, op cit. 
3 Alan Brinkley, Culture and Politics in the Great Depression (Baylor University, Waco, TX, 1998). 
° Levine, op cit., especially “The Folklore of Industrial Society,” pp. 291-319. 
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responded with rebellion. This response accounts for the growth of the American 
Communist Party.” 

Most responses, however, were based on a culture of individualism that 
resulted in self-blame and shame.” Historians have long wondered why the Great 
Depression did not result in great social upheaval. Usually the answer is found in 
the power of American individualism, which provided the resources for people to 
blame themselves rather than confront the structural conditions of American 
society or the capitalist system that had brought prosperity in the previous decades 
and had brought about such rapid and seemingly progressive social changes and 
conveniences at the turn of the century. Through self-blame, the capitalist system 
was exempted from America’s problems. 

American individualism — and the concomitant practices of shame and self- 
blame — was also actively promoted by business associations and popular self-help 
manuals. For example, John Edgerton, president of the National Association of 
Manufactures — an organization in which Welch himself would later play a large 
part — asked in 1930, “Is our economic system or government to blame? What 
system or government can keep people from being fools?” In Cheer Up!, Robert 
Babson speculated that if the Depression was caused by individual failings, then it 
could be rectified through the development of individual moral character.*? Even 


the popular documentaries of the era took as their main themes “not failure but 


^1 See Pells, op cit., especially Chapter Two for a discussion of American radicalism during the 
Depression years. 

See Levine, op cit., especially “American Culture and the Great Depression,” pp. 206-230. Also 
see Pells, op cit., especially Chapters Two and Five. 
“ Ibid. p. 216-217. 
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hope, not outrage but patience, not bewilderment but faith, not death but 


survival.”“4 


Welch may have failed as an entrepreneur, but he believed that he had at 
least maintained his moral integrity. After all, as Lynd had noted, early twentieth- 
century American culture may have prescribed success, but this was not to be 
gained through any means possible. Personal integrity mattered, especially if you 
wanted to be a somebody. In his letter on failure, Welch stated that he had not set 
out in business to become wealthy and own a mansion and exotic cars, but rather 
to finance his passion for learning. In his personal life, he also promised to honor 
his debts to creditors who did not take stock options in the Oxford Candy Company 
when it was incorporated — which, he would latter proudly claim, he managed to do 
within fifteen years. Welch differentiated his quest to be an entrepreneurial 
“somebody” from the infamous “robber barons” who seemed to defy American 
morality in their quest for wealth and power. It was these unscrupulous 
entrepreneurs who had undermined the culture of American society and given rise 
to the reformers of the Progressive era.” Later, as leader of the John Birch 
Society, Welch would warn about the immorality of the Northeastern elite — the 
robber barons and their descendents — as well as the federal governmental 


controls that he thought were so excessive. 


“4 Pells, op cit., p. 199. 
“© Bellah, et al., pp. 41-44. 
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Recapturing the Dream: Welch’s Road to Salesmanship 
While defined prior to the 1930s, the ideas of the “American Standard of 
_ Living,” “American Way of Life” and the “American Dream” came into popular 
usage during the Great Depression, when they seemed so unobtainable. The 
American Dream, as presented in popular culture at the time, was of individual 
success. It was a dream “of middle class prosperity and stability — a healthy 
nuclear family, a life of material contentment and financial security, a career 
characterized by success and upward mobility."“° No one could imagine this 
dream, however, without first imaging an “American Standard of Living” and an 
“American Way of Life.” 

The notion of an American Standard of Living came with the rise of the 
statistical sciences, the rationalization of production, and the U.S. National Bureau 
of Standards that fixed, and made uniform, a national system of weights and 
measures.”” It also resulted from the result of the nationalization of the personal 
income tax with the Income Tax Amendment of 1913. With an increasing need to 
measure and differentiate products came a cultural obsession with comparisons. 

For the most part the American Standard of Living involved the development 
of an “income consciousness,” an awareness of one’s income compared to his or 
her neighbor’s. In the nineteen century, the idea of income was relatively 
unimportant. Instead, people where often assessed by their worth or property, 
which included all their assets. Income “was a more convenient and more 
universally applicable standard of measurement than wealth or property. [It] was as 


a Brinkley, Culture and Politics in the Great Depression, op cit., p. 5. 
“ Boorstin, op cit. 
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close as one could come to quantifying the standard of living, and it provided a 
simple way of telling who was above and below the standard.”® With taxation 
came a legal obligation to know and record one’s income, or “tax bracket,” and thus 
Americans became “income conscious.” As Boorstin notes, moreover, the “word 
‘standard’...means a symbol that is displayed for all to see. Its very function is to be 
seen, to inform as much as to affirm. A standard of living, then, is a publicly seen 
and known measure of how people do live, and how they should live.”“° 

With income tax collected and recorded, statistics were publicized that 
allowed Americans to see how they fared compared to their local, regional, state, 
or national neighbors. It also informed them about whether they needed to improve 
and work harder to keep up. As Robert Wiebe noted, Americans during this time 
increasingly 

used a widening range of public information to check their progress 

against competitive groups or favored occupations or national 

averages. In the abbreviated forms of the news releases, wage scales, 

inflation rates, and cost-of-living indices not only enjoyed a popular 

audience but generated fierce debate over equity, debates that 

invariably relied upon somebody else’s relative advantage in the 

system for their justification.°° 
Of course, this knowledge also publicly dramatized income disparities and became 
powerful tools for those who were concerned about the welfare of the poor." 


With increased knowledge of how others were doing financially came the 


recognition that the national standard of living was a collective effort: it depended 


“8 Ibid. p. 206. 
“° Daniel J. Boorstin, The Decline of Radicalism: Reflections on America Today (New York: Random 
House, 1969), p. 33. 
50 Wiebe, op cit., pp. 117-118. 
51 Pells, op cit. for discussion of the radical and reformist culture of the 1920s and 1930s. 
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on the concerted activities of Americans. The success of the nation as a whole 
rose and fell according to individual Americans’ ability to achieve a higher standard 
of living since their income contributed to the national average. The standard of 
living would also enable people to chart their upward mobility. Having an income 
higher than the national average became a public sign of success — not just 
keeping up with the Joneses but also surpassing them. Eventually the American 
Standard of Living would transcend income and include measures of educational 
achievement, commercial consumption, health and longevity, happiness, mobility, 
and leisure time.” 

The conception of an American Standard of Living gave Americans a tool for 
charting his or her course toward the American Dream, while also delimiting the 
national character. People could take stock of their financial success and compare 
— often only impressionistically — how close they were to realizing their promise as 
Americans. 

If the American Standard of Living was, at least initially, an inward 
comparison of Americans’ successes and failures, the American Way of Life was 
also based on a particular idea of culture. The term itself likely originated in the 
mid-nineteenth century, but in the 1920s and 1930s it took on new meaning. Where 
“culture” had previously referred to the “high” cultural achievements in the arts and 
manners, by the 1930s it referred to the everyday habits and traditions of a 
people.” In popular use, culture became anthropological. To quote, once again, 


Lynd’s Knowledge for What?, culture by the early 1930s referred to “all the things 


* Ibid. Also see Wiebe, op cit.; George Brown Tindall, American: A Narrative History Vol. Il (New 
York: Norton, 1988). 
53 See Susman, op cit. 
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that a group of people inhabiting a common geographical area do, the ways they 
do things and the ways they think and feel about things, their material tools and 
their values and symbols.”°* In no small part, this anthropological sense of culture 
was popularized by Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture in 1934, which told 
Americans that culture shaped individual behavior. To have an American behavior 
was to enact an American culture, or way of doing and feeling about things. 

Even before Benedict's best seller, however, writers seemed obsessed with 
defining the American culture throughout the 1920s. Indeed, many popular 
magazines and books depicted American culture in some way. For example, the 
wide circulation of National Geographic magazine (first published in 1888) 
accentuated the need to define an American Way of Life in that it offered examples 
of “other” cultures. If so-called primitive peoples had cultures, how best to describe 
American culture? Public opinion polling (including Gallup Polls — which started 
around 1935) provided some empirical evidence that there were indeed common 
beliefs, values, and attitudes among Americans. Though obviously they had other 
aims too, the results of these polls and surveys provided a clearer idea of a way of 
life that was distinctly American.” This culture became the main subject of a new, 
photo-journalistic magazine, Life, in 1936. 

The American Way of Life provided a cultural imperative for the idea of the 
American Dream. It represented American cultural mores and practices, whereas 
the American Dream was the popular imagination of the “good life,” obtainable 


through persistence, hard work, and self-development. Of course, during the 


54 Lynd, op cit. p. 19. 
55 ° 
Susman, op cit. 
58 ibid. 158. Also see Boorstin, op cit. 
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Depression employment was hard to come by. But the American Dream gave 
people something to hope for, and perseverance and persistence could lead to the 
realization of that Dream. 

America during the Great Depression was predominately, but by no means 
exclusively, a culture of commitment and conformity: hard times made many 
(mostly white) Americans feel even more committed to the American Dream and 
the ideals of American life that it represented. As the Lynds noted upon their return 
to “Middletown” during the Depression: 

As symbol and reality draw thus apart, the scene would seem to be 

set for the emergence of class consciousness and possible eventual 

conflicts. But dreams, when they express urgent hopes and are 

heavily supported by the agencies of public opinion, have a habit of 

living on in long diminuendo into an era bristling with palpably 

contradictory results.” 

Welch’s Success 

In 1932 Welch was hired by E.J. Brach and Sons, one of the country’s 
largest candy manufactures. He moved with his family to Chicago. Brach and Sons 
distributed candy through large department stores, and they hired Welch to 
establish contacts with wholesale “jobbers” who could sell their product to 
independent retailers throughout the country. Welch claimed that he was unhappy 
working for somebody else. He quit in 1934, moved to Indiana, and started another 
candy venture, the Midwest Candy of Company of Attica. The enterprise failed in 


1935, and once again Welch was broke. This time he was forced to declare 


bankruptcy. 


57 Lynd and Lynd, Middletown in Transition, op cit. p. 72. 
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Welch’s brother James, who had worked for him at the Oxford Candy 
Company, had started his own candy manufacturing business in Massachusetts, 
the James O. Welch Company. His business was thriving and in 1935 he hired 
Welch as his sales manager. A year later Welch was promoted to vice-president of 
sales and was in charge of the company’s advertising and sales team. He would 
work for his brother until he left to fight what he believed was a world-wide 
communist conspiracy. 

Welch had finally reached the American Dream. His income was well above 
average (due to profit sharing in his brothers company), he owned a home, had a 
wife and two boys, and even two dogs. He spent his leisure time traveling with his 
family (both within the United States and abroad). He also continued to build his 
library — something he stated was one of his primary reasons for wanting success. 


He was, despite the hard times of the Great Depression, securely middle-class. 


Welch may have failed as an independent entrepreneur, but he found his 
success (and the American Dream) as a salesman; and consistent with American 
culture at that time, he took the importance of salesmanship as an integral part of 
the American Way of Life. It was sales and salesmanship, he would later argue, 
that helped raise and maintain America’s Standard of Living, and protected 
America from social and political chaos. 

The salesman was an emblematic and important American cultural 
character, whose meaning had shifted in the early twentieth century from that of 


the charlatan, huckster, and showman to a more positive image associated with the 
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“great preachers and reformers and philanthropists” of the period. Moreover, as 
Boorstin argues, the “gospel of salesmanship produced its own theology and 
morality and folklore, its own iconography, its own ‘sciences’, and its own 
philosophies.” 

By the 1930s, the salesman had become a representative occupation that 
not only made the American Dream possible, but also led Americans to it. Indeed, 
the strength of the association of salesmen with the American Dream would 
continue well into the 1940s and 50s, although with a satirical twist: O’Neil’s The 
Iceman Cometh and Millers Death of a Salesman both took salesmen as 
protagonists who symbolized the vacuity and failure of the American Dream. 

Welch’s first published book was The Road to Salesmanship (1941). He had 
always wanted to be known as a writer, and had always looked for an audience. As 
a young man he wrote and sold The Smile to local businesses and contributed to 
local newspapers; he had written and distributed the Avalon News for his 
employees and customers at the Oxford Candy Company; and at the James O. 
Welch Company, he wrote and distributed a newsletter entitled The Welch News 
that contained his poetry, jokes, and personal reflections, as well as news about 
the company. In 1940, he wrote a manuscript, The Lost Island, about a society of 
ants (a satire on the New Deal), but never published it. 

In The Road to Salesmanship Welch described the importance of sales to 
the capitalist system and American society, and provided instructions on how to be 
a good salesman — as well as why it was important to be a good salesman. The 
book is not, in itself, noteworthy, but it does situate Welch’s thinking and activities 


58 Boorstin, op cit., p.184. On the history of salesmanship, see pp. 180-187 and pp. 200-203. 
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firmly in the American culture of the time. Moreover, the book represents Welch’s 
ongoing efforts to gain notoriety: to be a “somebody” of importance. 

As a successful salesman, Welch was the embodiment of the American 
Dream, and his book carefully situated salesmanship as a sacred American activity 
that was not only consistent with the Dream, but also delivered it to the middle 


class. Welch wrote: 


the middle class is the backbone of any nation. There can never be 
enough of the very rich to furnish a mass market for the constantly 
improving products of science and industry which make for material 
progress and well being. And the poor can only become a market for 
these products, and have their standards of living raised by their use, 
after such products have been tried out on the middle class. It is the 
middle class, with its thrift and stolidity and traditional morals, which 
furnishes brakes against the too rapid swings of mass psychology. It is 
the middle class, with its moderate possession of comfortable houses, 
small neat lawns, pianos, and summer cottages, which furnishes the 
incentive to the poor workman to acquire a similar comfort and a 
similar measure of security for himself and his family.°° 


For Welch, sales were directed toward the middle class; it was a middle-class 
standard of living that defined the American Dream; and salesmen made the 
middle class aware of all the goods and services available that let act out that 
Dream and publicly participate in the many consumption communities that defined 
the American Way of Life. Welch wrote that: 

The salesman who today goes out and directly or indirectly convinces 

John Q. Public that John Q. wants things he hasn’t got and things 

better than he has, to the extent that John Q. is willing to work to get 

these things, is doing as much as any other class of our society to 


preserve that American nation of free individuals which most of us 
wholeheartedly believe in...° 


59 Welch, op cit., p. 13. 
© Ibid. p. 8. 
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It was because salesmen supported middle-class consumption — which satiated 
their desires — that they were contented and not revolutionary: “History shows 


nothing more clearly than that without a large and happy middle class any 


society...is sitting on a powder keg of revolution that may blow up at any time.”*" 


Welch used his book to dramatize his own importance as a salesman and an 
expert: if salesmen were the architects and protectors of American culture and 


society, then so was he. 

Such ideas about the importance of salesmen to American culture and 
economic prosperity had been commonplace for at least twenty years. For 
example, Bruce Barton — the man most often credited with creating modern 
advertising and author of the vastly popular, The Man Nobody Knows” — stated in 


his famous “Creed of an Advertising Man:” 


| am in advertising because advertising is the power which keeps 
business out in the open, which compels it to set up for itself public 
ideals of quality and service and to measure up to those ideals. 
Advertising is a creative force that has generated jobs, new ideas, has 
expanded our economy and has helped give us the highest standard 
of living in the world. Advertising is the spark plug on the cylinder of 
mass production, and essential to the continuance of the democratic 
process. Advertising sustains a system that had made us leaders of 
the free world: The American Way of Life. 


* Ibid. p. 13. 

€ The Man Nobody Knows portrayed Jesus as an advertising executive. Written in 1925, it has 
been one of America’s top-selling books. See Andrew McKinnon, Jesus, the Ad Man: Bruce Barton, 
The Man Nobody Knows, And Faith In Consumer Capitalism (Ph.D. Dissertation. Department of 
Sociology, University of Toronto, 2006). 

€3 Cited in Susman, op cit., p. 128; See also Roland Marchand, Advertising the American Dream: 
Making Way for Modernity, 1920-1940 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1985). 
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By the 1920s and into the Great Depression, Americans had learned that their 
consumption mattered for the prosperity of the nation. Where the Protestant Work 
Ethic had taught the American to work hard and save his or her earnings, in the 
new consumer culture “he was largely to think of himself as a consumer. He was 
encouraged increasingly (ways were found to help him) not to hoard his savings (a 
part of he evils of Puritanism) but to spend and spend. He was told he no longer 
lived in a world of scarcity but in one of abundance, and that he must develop new 
values in keeping with that new status.” It was the job of salesmen, then, to help 
consumers realize their obligation to spend and enjoy the American Way of Life. 
Indeed, Americans were told again and again throughout the Depression Era that 


they needed to spend their way out of hard times.® 


As an instructional book, The Road to Salesmanship was situated within the 
self-help and instructional book culture of the times, which was organized 
predominately around the theme that personal development and self-work released 
individual potential.°° Welch’s success as an author, he hoped, would match other 
influential authors of the genre, most notably Dale Carnegie and his bestseller, 
How to Win Friends and Influence People (1936) — a book that most famously 
defined America’s culture of commitment, conformity, and personality.” This genre 


was based on the idea that success could be achieved through individual self-work 


* Ibid. p. 111. See also Boorstin, op cit. and Meyer, op cit. 

For more on how consumption became an American obligation, see Levine, op cit.; Wiebe, op 
cit.. Indeed, regular employment (and careers) became a standard concern since it helped 
Americans to establish credit, and thus secure their conspicuous consumption. 
°° Meyer, op cit.; See also, Susman, op cit.; Bellah et al., op cit; and Tipton, op cit. 
€ How to Win Friends and Influence People sold 729,000 copies in 1937 and over ten million copies 
in by 1962. 
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and by modeling behavior on those who were successful. As a successful 
salesman, Welch believed he had something to offer Americans. 
In How to Win Friends and Influence People, Carnegie had argued that one 


t. Not only were 


of the most basic human desires was the desire to be importan 
salesmen vital because they sold the American Dream, but one of the most useful 
tools of sales was making the customer feel important too. For Carnegie, this was 
achieved by being genuine and likable. He proposed that all Americans ought to 
model their behavior on that of the salesman: in order to be a success, to achieve 
upward mobility, and the American Dream, one had to be likable and sincerely 
interested in others. Hard work and persistence alone did not always lead to 
success and importance — the Great Depression had demonstrated this — one had 
also to master the art of self-work, self-presentation, and inter-personal relations. 

In short, one needed to smile, to look good and be well groomed, to present 
good manners and, most important of all, to be agreeable. Carnegie suggested the 
following mantra: “say to yourself, over and over, my popularity, my success, and 
my income depend to no small extent on my skill in dealing with people.””° And 
dealing with people meant conforming, not arguing, not talking politics, not being 
flippant or arrogant. 

To go along with his book, Carnegie established his popular and lucrative, 
“Dale Carnegie Course in Effective Speaking and Human Relations.” These 


courses were available in most major cities and trained social climbers and 


88 Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and Influence People (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1981). 
® Before finding his own success as an instructional guru, Carnegie himself had been a salesman. 
See Boorstin, op cit., pp. 466-469. 

7? Camegie, op cit., p. 25. 
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business executives alike. How to Win Friends and Influence People was the 
course’s main text. Carnegie’s book measured success not only by upward mobility 
and income, but how well one fit into American Way of Life. One had to adapt to 
the world as it was, to understand what others were doing, and to conform to their 
standard of behavior. It was, as Brinkley notes, the type of behavior that Sinclair 
Lewis satirized in his character of Babbitt, whose conformity was so complete that 
his personality was shallow and his life almost meaningless.” 

Welch’s own instructions for successful salesmanship were not far from 
Carnegie’s standard of agreeable behavior. He promoted the importance of telling 
the truth: “There is no vocation in the world in which truth is so important as 
salesmanship; because there is no other calling in which every daily contribution to 
man’s success depends so much on the confidence which other men have in what 
he tells them.””* He suggested that all salesmanship required a dedication to 
consistent hard work; there are no short cuts to successful sales, not even 
personality. He noted that one must have a genuine liking for people: “unless you 
have a genuine liking and friendship for the individuals on whom you call, they will 
not really have a sincere liking for you. And without each of your individual 
customers feeling that you are honestly his friend, aside from business, you will 
never become a great salesman nor even a good one.””* He also instructed would- 
be salesmen not to bore their customers, not to be arrogant, and not to beg for 


business. 


” Brinkley, Culture and Politics in the Great Depression, op cit. p. 12. On conformity, also see 
Levine, op cit. and Susman, op cit. 

” Welch, op cit., p. 23. 

73 Ibid. p. 34-5. 
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To be a successful salesman, according to Welch, one simply had to be 
genuine, to be one’s self: “Improve that [natural] self, if you can and want to, but be 
it all of the time.””* Sincerity and authenticity allowed for personal development 
that, with hard work, would lead to success and notoriety. If not, it was the result of 
individual shortcomings, not the work itself or American society.” 

While The Road to Salesmanship was published and distributed, Welch 
himself covered the costs, not the publisher. The 3,000 copies would not have 
been printed otherwise. The book sold very poorly and did not enter a second 
printing. A large proportion of the copies that circulated were given away by Welch 
to his friends, associates, and sales team. 

Though the book would not help Welch on his road to importance and 
success as a writer, he would later add its title to the official John Birch Society list 
of books. In 1967, the list had generated enough curiosity among Birchers that 
Welch had The Road to Salesmanship re-printed. In August of that year, he also 
sent complimentary copies to Society members as a reward (and incentive) for 
submitting their “Members Monthly Memos” to the Society’s Head Office. In the 
August, 1967 Bulletin of the John Birch Society, Welch informed his members that 
the book was still relevant because sales and salesmanship were the pillars of 


American society.” 


74 Ibid. p. 42. 
75 Ibid. p. 50. 
78 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., John Birch Society Bulletin for August (Belmont, MA: The John Birch 


Society, 1967). pp. 17-18. 
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Soon after The Road to Salesmanship was published, Welch began his next 
instructional manual, The Romance of Education. Like his previous book — and 
consistent with a dominant culture that espoused a conformist personality that is 
genuine, honest, and likable — Welch warned would-be readers that the desire to 
be learned should not be undertaken if one only wished to master public shows of 
intelligence and learning, if one intended education to be a means to arrogance. 

Ironically, Welch goes to great lengths to persuade the reader that he should 
not be considered arrogant or conceited for writing a book about the joys of 
learning. He quotes from a range of classical sources and genres, he writes, not to 
impress the reader with the depth and breadth of what he knows, but out of 
necessity: “it is not possible to talk about a love of books for three hundred pages 
without referring to them; without quoting, paraphrasing, and criticizing poets and 
scientists, historians, and philosophers. When | need an illustration or an analogy | 
have to reach out and take one.””” Moreover — and in obvious allusion to Dale 
Carnegie’s book — Welch warns the reader: “To those ingenuous souls who hope 
to impress their acquaintances by exhibitions of knowledge, we even offer some 
free advice: Forget it. The impression is certain to be in the wrong direction. For a 
display of knowledge, even when genuine, is a sure way to alienate friends and to 


influence people to like somebody else.” While displays of education can be 


7 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr. The Romance of Education (Boston, MA: Western Islands Press, 1973), 
p. xvi. Welch was known for quoting in everyday conversations. A reporter wrote an article on 
Welch, “A Successful Quoter and Sweetsman,” for the New York World. It would seem that Welch 
was indeed concerned to impress people with the breadth of his reading. Griffin, op cit., pp. 118- 
119. 

78 Welch, The Romance of Education, op cit., p. 7. 
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harmful to personal relations, Welch advises readers that one should be educated 
if only to avoid looking like an uninformed fool. 

For Welch, the primary reason for wanting to read books was simply to 
satiate curiosity and satisfy the love of learning. Welch espouses the classical 
virtues of learning mathematics, poetry, languages, and literature. Most of The 
Romance of Education, however, consists of Welch’s own historical writings. He 
presents historical biographies of Archimedes, Cleopatra, Mohammed, Catherine |, 
and Dr. David Livingston. He explains, at length, important historical events: the 
building of the great pyramids; the destructions of Nineveh; the burial of Pompeii; 
the First Crusade; and the Lindbergh flight. He concludes his discussion of the 
importance of history with an assessment of the history of ideas: Plato’s Republic, 
More’s Utopia, Bacon’s New Atlantis, Rouseau’s Social Contract, Campanella’s 
City of the Sun, and Bellamy’s Looking Backward. The book ends with short 
reviews of one hundred books that Welch believes all educated Americans should 
read. 

One of Welch's friends wrote that “Robert Welch is a holdover from the 
‘mentally free world of pre-1914.’ He was educated before John Dewey scuttled the 
syllogism and before America abandoned the classical curriculum that had brought 
the Renaissance to England in the sixteenth century and the Constitution to 


America in the eighteenth. This... made him an educated man.””? This was an 


7 Robert H. Montgomery, Preface, In The New Americanism, and Other Speeches and Essays by 
Robert Welch (Belmont, MA: Western Islands, 1966), p. ix. 
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obvious defense of classical education and a reaction to the New Education 
movement, especially John Dewey's calls to scrap the classical curriculum.®° 

The book, shelved for thirty years, was obviously not going to make Welch a 
known author, or reveal to America the extent of his learning and academic skill. It 
would not, in short, reveal and display his importance. Though completed by 1946 
— most of it was written in 1942 and 1943 — Welch did not publish The Romance of 
Education until 1973. When it was finally released, he had not changed the original 
text, but did add a lengthy epilogue explaining that, at the time, he had not been 
aware that some of the authors he had recommended, such as Pearl S. Buck and 
Sinclair Lewis, were active participants in a secret conspiracy to not only subvert 


America, but control the world. 


Conclusion 

Welch’s biography reveals that his actions are consistent with American 
culture: he wanted to be a success, to be someone important, and he flirted with 
education, law, the navy, writing, and business in order to achieve this. His entry 
into the world of politics, and later into the world of collective action, would be, in 
part, further attempts to gain notoriety. 

Many of Welch’s activities between 1920 and 1946 would become important 
to his leadership of the John Birch Society. Just as he had for the Oxford Candy 
Company and the James O. Welch Company, as leader of the largest 
anticommunist organization in the nation Welch would single-handedly write a 
monthly newsletter. As in The Romance of Education, Welch would construct lists 


8° Boorstin, op cit. 
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of books that Birchers needed to read to understand, and fight, the communist 
conspiracy that he so clearly saw. 

It was through self-development and self-discipline that Americans could 
actively fight communism. Moreover, it was this conspiracy that was threatening 
the American Dream, by lowering the American Standard of Living and subverting 
the American Way of Life. Welch would maintain — and defend — the culture of 
personality and persistence, and his actions would continue to reflect the American 
dominant culture. His acumen as a salesman would allow him to sell Birchism to 
over 100,000 Americans, to promote his case and cause, and to influence 
presidential campaigns. He would also actively promote and participate in a book 
culture, especially the conservative book culture of the 1950s. 

After his success as salesman Welch became active in civil society by 
joining committees, associations, and clubs. His apparent need to be a success, to 
be somebody of importance would also, as | show in the next chapter, lead Welch 
into public speaking, political writing, and political campaigning. 

A leader's pre-movement biography is important for understanding and 
analyzing social movement emergence. Once a leaders pre-movement life has 
been contextualized and assessed, his or her actions — whether forming a 
movement organization or within an organization — can be seen to have, if not a 
pattern, at least meaning. This meaning can be “thickly analyzed” and “read” for the 
culture it reveals; and thus a person’s actions can be read as a social drama 


guided (but certainly not determined) by their cultural-historical context. Without 
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understanding this context, pre-movement life would seem entirely disconnected 


from movement life. 
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Chapter Three 


Robert Welch and the Conservative- 
Anticommunist Movement 


If Welch’s activities during the 1920s and 1930s are enactments of a culture 
of success and persistence, then that culture both hindered and facilitated his entry 
into collective action — or his enactment of a culture of joining. The internalization of 
the success ethos set the conditions for him to want tobea leader in collective life, 
yet it also hindered the timing of that leadership. He had to be a success — to be 
someone important — before he could become a leader, which would be yet 
another public sign of success and importance. 

In this chapter, | trace Welch’s entry into conservative social movement 
action, not as a rank-and-file member, but as a prominent figure in an emerging 
conservative movement and, eventually, as an organizer and leader of that 
movement. The 1930s fostered right-wing, anti-New Deal, anticommunist 
organizing and mobilization. Being an “anticommunist” acquired meaning as an 
identity and as a set of practices. Most of the anticommunist organizations that 
arose in the 1930s were based on ideas and concerns to which Welch adhered. 
Yet Welch did not become involved politically until the 1940s. 

In part, Welch’s entry into politics was yet another attempt to be someone 
important. However, it also signaled that he was finally “biographically available” for 


the cultural practices that politics entails.’ It was, moreover, through joining civil 


' The concept of biographical availability is meant to reflect the structural constraints that increase 
the risk or cost of movement participation, such family and employment responsibilities. For 
McAdam the biographical circumstances of someone’s life serve to foster or constrain participation 
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and political life that Welch became embedded in the “mobilization structures,” or 
“micromobilization contexts,” of the emerging conservative movement during the 
1950s. 

Mobilization structures consist of formal and informal (overt and latent) 
networks of family, friends, associates, and acquaintances who share information 
as well as a collective affinity toward specific ideas and practices.” But mobilization 
contexts need not be actual networks, they can also be imagined and distanciated. 
In the case of the emerging conservative movement, right-wing Americans 
scattered throughout the country developed — through their consumption and 
sharing of conservative print culture — an “imagined community” that would be 
crucial to the establishment of a conservative collective identity.® This imagined 
community of conservatives would develop at the start of the 1960s into a major 


political and social movement. 


in a social movement. See Doug McAdam, “Recruitment to High Risk Activism: The Case of 
Freedom Summer,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 92, no. 1, 1986, pp. 64-90. In this 
dissertation, | am using the idea in a slightly different (though complementary) way. | use the term to 
help explain the timing of Welch's entry into collective action: the culture of success, financial 
security, and his quest for an audience all led him to want to be active in right wing politics and 
organizing. 

? Scott A Hunt and Robert Benford, “Collective Identity, Solidarity, and Commitment.” In David A. 
Snow, Sarah A. Soule, and Hanspeter Kriesi, eds., The Blackwell Companion to Social Movements 
(Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2004), pp. 433-457; Doug McAdam, “Micromobilization Contexts and 
Recruitment to Activism,” International Social Movement Research, vol. 1, 1988, pp. 125-154; John 
D. McCarthy, “Constraints and Opportunities in Adopting, Adapting, and Inventing,” in Doug 
McAdam, John D. McCarthy, and Mayer N. Zald, eds., Comparative Perspectives on Social 
Movements: Political Opportunities, Mobilizing Structures, and Cultural Framings (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), pp. 141-151. 

As Anderson writes: “each communicant {each reader] is well aware that the ceremony he 
performs is being replicated simultaneously by thousands (or millions) of others whose existence he 
is confident, yet whose identity he has not the slightest notion....At the same time, the newspaper 
reader, observing exact replicas of his own paper being consumed by his subway, barbershop, or 
residential neighbors, is continually reassured that the imagined world is visibly rooted in everyday 
life.” See Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism (New York: Verso, 1991). p. 35. 
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Across the country, right-wing Americans consumed conservative print 
culture. Some joined reading clubs and Republican associations and attended 
public lectures or presentations by right-wing writers and politicians. Those who 
would become leaders of the movement supplied much of the content of this print 
culture, in newsletters, magazines, books, and public speaking engagements. And, 
as the intellectual leaders of an emerging movement, many of these writers were 
connected by a network of friends and associates. 

While social movement studies are concerned with conditions of entry into 
participation, the literature overwhelmingly examines the rank-and-file. Little is 
known about when and how leaders join or organize a movement organization. In 
general, timing of entry into collective action usually requires that the social, 
political, cultural, and even geographical conditions are conducive.’ If mobilization 
structures describe the conditions out of which a movement emerges, individuals’ 
location in relation to these structures accounts, in part, for their entry into 
collective action — or, conversely, their failure to enter into collective action. 

In the social movement literature, individual participation is often discussed 
with reference to the “free rider’ problem, which describes the phenomenon 
whereby some people recognize that since others will do the organizing and 
participating anyway, any good that comes from it will be available without direct 
action on their own part. These people may never join a movement." Others may 


be content to support an organization or movement (e.g., donate money), but not to 


“ Hanspeter Kriesi, “Political Context and Opportunity,” in Snow, Soule, and Kriesi, op cit., pp. 67- 
90. David S. Meyer, “Protest and Political Opportunities,” Annual Review of Sociology, vol. 30, 
2004, pp.125-145. 

5 Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965). 
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become active members; while some may approve of a movement, but not actively 
support it. Those who do join may do so for various reasons: they may want to 
address a perceived social problem; they may simply want to participate in 
collective life; or they may want to express themselves through collective action — 
to publicly display their values, feelings, beliefs, and so on. 

At the structural level, some scholars propose that one’s biographical 
availability (freedom to pursue non-work and non-family activities), previous contact 
with movement members, history of participation, and ideological compatibility 
increase the chances of collective action.’ Others find that “suddenly imposed 
grievances” and “moral shocks” can compel people to join a movement 
organization regardless of their social location.® 

Before one can want to join or organize a social movement organization, 
collective action has to make sense as a meaningful activity. Strategies and 
avenues for joining have to be known — they have to be part of an accessible 
cultural repertoire. While collective action makes sense within American culture, 
and while that culture informs various strategies of collective action and organizing, 


knowledge of how and when to join or organize is not evenly distributed among all 


ê Seymour M. Lipset and E. Raab, The Politics of Unreason: Right-wing Extremism in America, 
1970-1977, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978), p. 288; Hans Toch, The Social 
Psychology of Social Movements (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1965). 

í Doug McAdam, “Recruitment to High-Risk Activism: The Case of Freedom Summer,” American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 92, 1986, pp. 64-90; Doug McAdam, Freedom Summer (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1988; John D. McCarthy and Mayer N. Zald, The Trend of Social 
Movements in America: Professionalization and Resource Mobilization (Morristown, NJ: General 
Learning Press, 1973); David A Snow, Louis A. Zurcher, and Sheldon Ekland-Olson “Social 
Networks and Social Movements: A Microstructural Approach to Differential Recruitment,” American 
Sociological Review, vol. 45, 1980, pp.787-801. 

8 James M. Jasper and Jane Poulsen, “Recruiting Strangers and Friends: Moral Shocks and Social 
Networks in Animal Rights and Animal Protest,” Social Problems, vol. 42, 1995, pp. 493-512; James 
M. Jasper, The Art of Moral Protest (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997); Edward J. Walsh, 
“Resource Mobilization and Citizen Protest in Communities around Three Mile Island,” Social 
Problems, vol. 29, 1981, pp. 1-21. 
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Americans. Nor is everybody equally skilled at accessing and implementing a 
culture of joining. Some may very well know that people join and organize social 
movement organizations, but are unable to conceptualize their own participation, 
cannot successfully maneuver themselves into participation, or cannot identify their 
opportunities.° Others actively seek or make opportunities, and are competent 
enough to join successfully. Whether or not one joins or organizes depends, in 
part, on structural location as well as cultural proclivities: whether people 
participate in a culture of joining may well be a product of their position relative to 
micromobilization structures. 

One response to a perceived problem is to solve it through collective action. 
As Marwell and Oliver demonstrate, however, unless something is seen to threaten 
their immediate lives, most Americans will not attempt to address it, either 
individually or collectively. '° In conjunction with a culture of commitment, the 1930s 
was a decade of group life and belonging, and the era saw an increase in 
participation in various forms of civil and political collective life that continued well 


into the century.'' By the 1930s, Americans were more likely to pursue collective 


? Ann Swidler, “Inequality and American Culture: The Persistence of Voluntarism,” American 
Behavioral Scientist, vol. 35, no. 4/5, 1992, pp. 606-629; Bob Edwards and John D. McCarthy, 
“Resources and Social Movement Mobilization,” in Snow, Soule, and Kriesi, op cit., pp. 116-152. On 
“organizational repertoires,” see Elisabeth S. Clemens, “Organizational Form as Frame: Collective 
Identity and Political Strategy in the American Labor Movement, 1880-1920,” in McAdam, McCarthy, 
and Zald, op cit. pp.205-226, and Elizabeth S. Clemens, “Organizational Repertoires and 
Institutional Change: Women’s Groups and the Transformation of U.S. Politics, 1890-1920,” 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 98, no. 4, 1998, pp.755-798. For a discussion of tactical 
repertories see James G. Ennis. 1987. “Fields of Action: Structure in Movements’ Tactical 
Repertoires,” Sociological Forum, vol. 2, no. 3, 1987, pp. 520-533. 
1° Gerald Marwell and Pamela Oliver, The Critical Mass in Collective Action: A Micro-Social Theory 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993). 

David Meyer and Sidney Tarrow, The Social Movement Society: Contentious Politics for a New 
Society (Boulder: Rowman and Littlefield, 1998); Warren I. Susman. Culture as History: The 
Transformation of American Society in the Twentieth Century (New York: Pantheon, 1984); S. 
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action in the face of a perceived social problem than they were before; they were 
more likely to draw on a social movement culture of organizing and participating. 
American culture provided a readily accessible rationale for collective action 
by the 1930s that motivated people could draw upon do something about a 
perceived problem. The construction of communism as a social problem in the 
1920s and 1930s created the demand for a social movement with a host of 
organizations and collective efforts that practiced anticommunism as a response. In 
the 1940s and 1950s, these opportunities for anticommunist actions created an 
emergent conservative movement that would become a fully articulated by the 


early 1960s. 


Anticommunism and the New Deal 

The first red scare in America was largely a reaction to the Bolsheviks’ 1917 
revolution. The 1917 Espionage Act was passed to arrest anyone who appeared to 
be associated with communist organizing of any kind, including union organizing. 
Members of the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) — the “Wobblies” — were the 
main focus of attention, with many foreign-born members arrested and deported. 
Though communist groups in America were extremely weak and divided at the 
time, the Bolsheviks’ establishment of the Third International in 1919 — an effort to 
promote communist revolutions throughout the world — further intensified 
anticommunism in America. When anarchists sent bombs to thirty-six prominent 
politicians — only a handful were exploded, including one at the home of Attorney 


Verba, K. Schlozman, and H. Brady, Voice and Equality: Civic Voluntarism in American Politics 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1995). 
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General A. Mitchell Palmer — the media claimed wrongfully that it was the act of 
U.S. communists. In January 1920, Palmer had over 6,000 people associated with 
unions and “communist” causes arrested without warrants. Most were denied legal 
council, and 556 were deported.” 

This red scare resulted in increased measures by the federal government to 
restrict collective organizing (e.g., the right of free association), practices that 
continued in many forms well into twentieth century. Claims of communist ties and 
influence also became a useful political tool. In the 1920s, for example, opponents 
of the suffrage movement often claimed that women organizing for voting rights 
were being funded and controlled by communist agents. For the most part, the 
1920s — an era of abundance for many Americans — was not the time for real 
communist organizing. 

While the 1930s were for many white Americans a decade of commitment to 
the ideals of the American Dream and the American Way of Life, for others hard 
times opened opportunities for social and political organizing and change. In 1931, 
the American Communist Party’s membership was under 9,000. By 1934, 
membership had climbed to 26,000, and by 1938 it rose to over 75,000.*° In 1936, 
the American Communist Party organized the “Abraham Lincoln Brigade” to fight 
Francoism in Spain, and over 3,000 young Americans joined. The Communist 


Party also dropped its commitment to act alone in politics and formed alliances with 


12 David H. Bennett, The Party of Fear: From Nativist Movements to the New Right in American 
History (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1988); Brian Farmer, American 
Conservatism: History, Theory, and Practice (Cambridge: Cambridge Scholars Press, 2005); 
Richard M. Fried, Nightmare in Red: The McCarthy Era in Perspective (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1990). M. J. Heale, American Anticommunism: Combating the Enemy Within, 1830-1970 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1990). 

3 Heale, op cit., p.99. 
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left-leaning organizations. The Party even went so far as to endorse many of 
Roosevelt's New Deal programs, and ran a patriotic advertisement campaign that 
stated that “Communism is Twentieth-Century Americanism.” Membership in the 
American Communist Party began to fall in 1939 when the Soviet Union — which 
controlled all of the Party’s major initiatives and had just signed a nonaggression 
pact with Nazi Germany — forced its leaders to abandon links with other 
organizations, and return to strict criticism of all government programs." 

In reaction to Americans’ interest in communist organizing (much of which 
was reported in newspapers and on the radio), some conservatives formed 
grassroots opposition groups, such as the American Patriots (headed by Allen 
Zoll), and the Paul Reveres (lead by Col. Edwin M. Hadley). Anticommunism also 


reinvigorated the Black Shirts and the Ku Klux Klan in the 1930s. 


Roosevelt’s New Deal and Conservative Opposition 

With the help of a Democratic media campaign, many Americans believed 
that Republican irresponsibility had caused the Great Depression. With President 
Hoover's inability to halt the country’s fall into economic depression, Roosevelt was 
elected with about 57 per cent of the popular vote in 1932.1 The election marked a 
shift in power from the Republicans to the Democrats, who would hold onto the 


Presidency for the next twenty years. ° 


14 Alan Brinkley, The Unfinished Nation: A Concise History of the American People, (New York: 
Knopf, 1997); Fried, op cit; Heale, op cit; George Brown Tindall, American: A Narrative History Vol. 
Il (New York: Norton, 1988). 

15 David W. Reinhard, The Republican Right Since 1945 (Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 
1983). 

18 Between 1860 and 1932, only two United States Presidents had been Democrats, and they were 
able to capture the White House only in instances when the Republican Party was internally divided. 
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The Democratic victory was the greatest political realignment since the Civil 
War. Outside of the South, the Democrats were able to attract a large contingent of 
urban ethnic and working-class voters. Cities in the North and West that had been 
liberal Republican strongholds voted Democrat. Consequently, liberal, northern 
Democrats were able to define the party’s platform and policies, and conservative, 
southern Democrats — who had traditionally dominated the party — were left to seek 
coalitions with conservative Republicans. Though this coalition remained weak and 
disorganized — often it was based on single-issue coalitions — it signaled the 
beginning of a left-right split between the Democratic and Republican parties.” 

Roosevelt's social reforms changed the federal government's role in the 
economy and established the welfare state, thus altering expectations of 
government social and economic responsibility. His predecessor, Herbert Hoover 
had opposed the idea of implementing federal welfare programs because he 
believed they would circumvent individual and community responsibility: for him, 
such programs undermined individualism, which was the foundation of the 
American Way of Life.'® Roosevelt's reaction to the Great Depression was more 
pragmatic (at least in public; in private his New Deal was largely opportunistic). He 
stated that the federal government should do whatever it took to improve and 
stabilize the economy. 

Where the U.S. Congress had almost unambiguous independence from the 
White House, the New Deal enhanced the power of the President to enact and 


enforce social change independent of it. As the federal government became 


17 Jerome L. Himmelstein, To The Right: The Transformation of American Conservatism (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, CA: University of California Press, 1990). 
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increasingly involved in the social and economic life of the country — and became 
more central to American politics — the Presidency itself was imbued with more 
independent power. 

The New Deal challenged the assumptions of laissez-faire economics that 
Republicans had championed during their long tenure in the White House. 
Roosevelt’s Keynesian policies created tools allowing the federal government to 
steer the economy and promote economic growth in coordinated efforts to lower 
the risk of economic recession and depression. New Deal programs controlled 
prices and production, set minimum wages, increased regulation of the banking 
system and the stock market, gave Americans some form of social security, and 
increased public works spending. In exchange for relaxed antitrust laws, the New 
Deal also succeeded in having businesses and corporations recognize workers’ 
collective bargaining rights. ° 

The popularity of the New Deal among Americans increased conflict 
between liberal and conservative Republicans, thus dividing the GOP. In order to 
compete with Roosevelt — and bring the party into the twentieth century — liberal 
Republicans believed that the party needed to mirror the New Deal and offer 
Americans similar social welfare programs. Conservative Republicans railed 
against such ideas. For old guard Republicans, the New Deal and Roosevelt’s 
increased political power jeopardized the country. For them, FDR’s policies 
centralized the federal government at the expense of local government, 
overregulated business practices and the free market, and interfered with the 
unrestrained development of the country’s economy. To right-wing Republicans, 


19 Brinkley, op cit.; Himmelstein, op cit.; Tindall, op cit. 
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this looked like socialism. At the very least, they feared that increased social 
welfare would pique Americans’ interest in communism. With the growing support 
of the American Communist Party, they feared that this could lead to a communist 
revolution. 

In opposition to liberal Republicans, conservative GOP members argued 
that the Party had to offer Americans a choice between the New Deal and a more 
traditional, limited federal government and a fettered capitalist system.”° The liberal 
wing of the GOP won out over the conservatives. But even with a liberalized 
platform, the Republican Party continued to lose to FDR and the Democrats: the 
GOP lost the 1934 and 1938 congressional elections, and would not win the 


presidency until 1952. 


The nature of a country’s political system has an impact on the likelihood of 
social movement emergence. As Lipset and Raab note, the United State’s two 
party system has generally led to more extra-party movements than in proportional 
representative systems.”' In proportional representative systems, those holding 
minority views can enter formal politics by forming a political party. In American 
politics, however, third parties have traditionally had difficulty competing with the 
Republicans and Democrats. So, those holding minority views who wish to 


influence laws and policies generally form social movement organizations. These 


2 See Mary C. Brennan, Turning Right in the Sixties: The Conservative Capture of the GOP 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1995); Reinhard, op cit. 

Lipset and Raab, op cit. Also see Herbert Kitschelt, “Social Movements, Political Parties, and 
Democratic Theory,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 528, 
1993, pp. 13-29. 
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organizations then lobby political representatives in an effort to have their views 
legitimated and grievances addressed. 

A country whose culture of success leads some to seek leadership 
positions, buttresses the development of social movement organizing. If the two- 
party system restricts how grievances are addressed, it also limits the availability of 
leadership positions. The inclusion of social movement organizations in the polity, 
however, expands leadership opportunities. Those who feel that they are excluded, 
unwanted, or simply cannot stand party politics, yet who still feel that they need to 
be leaders, may enter the polity as heads of social movement organizations. 

With Republicans out of power, and with conservative Republicans and 
Democrats alienated from their parties, right-wing Americans who opposed FDR 
and the New Deal had few options other than organized protest politics. Indeed, 
those conservative Democrats and Republicans who felt betrayed by the perceived 
liberalization of their respective parties found allies (and voters) in non-party 
organizations. 

Organized, non-party opposition to the New Deal took many forms. One 
member of the Paul Reveres, Elizabeth Dilling, published and distributed The Red 
Network: A Who’s Who and Handbook of Radicalism for Patriots (1934). Like 
Senator McCarthy in the 1950s, Dilling listed 460 organizations that she claimed 
were controlled by communist agents, and catalogued 1,300 people whom she 
identified as communist subversives. Many of the accused individuals were 
Roosevelt’s appointees, including his wife Eleanor.”” William Randolph Hearst had 


2? Welch’s The Politician contains the same attempt to “name names,” and outline the network of 
communist subversion. 
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his newspapers, magazines, and radio stations continually criticize Roosevelt and 
the New Deal as communist-inspired, as did Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, New York Daily News, and the Washington Herald. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. also opposed Roosevelt on his popular radio show, which frequently had 16 
million listeners.” 

Three main grassroots efforts criticized or opposed the New Deal. Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend of California believed that the New Deal focused too much on 
younger Americans and was ignoring the situation of the elderly. He mobilized 
more than five million Americans to lobby for a federal pension plan for seniors that 
would give all Americans over 65 years of age $200 per month provided they 
retired from their jobs and spent the money in full each month. Senator Huey P. 
Long of Louisiana thought Roosevelt’s plans were not ambitious enough and 
proposed his “Share-Our-Wealth-Plan,” which would confiscate money from rich 
Americans and redistribute it to the poor in the form of a guaranteed annual 
income.”4 

Both Townsend and Long believed that their plans would protect America 
from foreign communist influences. As Brinkley argues, Townsend and Long drew 
influence from Jeffersonian individualism (which was based on the ideas of local 


‘2 


community), and both claimed to be anticommunist and antisocialist. This form of 


conservative thought was rooted in the political philosophy of Edmund Burke, who 


criticized the role of financiers and speculators in the French Revolution. Burke’s 


23 Farmer, op cit., p. 231. 

4 Bennett, op cit.; Alan Brinkley, Voices of Protest: Huey Long, Father Coughlin and The Great 
Depression (New York: Knopf, 1982); Brinkley, The Unfinished Nation, op cit. Long was 
assassinated in 1935. 
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conservatism was a community-based traditionalism that sought to maintain what 
he thought he was an organic social order, an order that was being challenged and 
destroyed by the rise of industrial capitalism.”° 

Though Long’s and Townsend's lobbies were inspired by anti-capitalist, 
traditional conservatism, the New Deal also provoked a pro-capitalist lobby. 
Indeed, since many right-wing Americans felt that FDR’s policies were destroying 
capitalism, charges that it was inspired by communism arose and for the first time 
the federal government itself was the focus of anticommunist rhetoric.*” Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, a Canadian-born, Catholic priest living in Detroit, was initially 
in favor of the New Deal but soon started decrying it as part of a world-wide 
communist conspiracy — which he believed was inspired by, and the continuance 
of, Adam Weishaupt’s Illuminati and Jewish Masons.”® Coughlin became so 
influential that through his radio show he was able to organize a lobby of five 
million Americans. In 1934, members sent over 200,000 letters to Congress to 
protest the establishment of the World Court. He published his own newspaper, 
Social Justice, and received more mail than any single American at the time. At the 
height of the Great Depression, Coughlin collected more than $500,000 in 


donations.” In 1936, Coughlin attempted unsuccessfully to merge his supporters 


28 See Alan Wolfe, “Sociology, Liberalism, and the Radical Right,” New Left Review, vol.128, 1981, 
pp. 3-27. 

Heale, op cit., p.105. 
*8 Similarly, Gerald Winrod and his Defenders of the Christian Faith believed that the New Deal was 
an Illuminati-inspired plot. His periodical, Defender, had 100,000 subscribers in 1936. See William 
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Books, 1996), p. 20. 
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with Townsend’s and Long’s in order to form a political party that would “take a 
Communist out of the chair once occupied by Washington.”*° 

The New Deal challenged the tenets of free market capitalism, and 
Roosevelt had openly claimed that the Depression was caused by irresponsible 
business and corporate practices. Thus it was no surprise that business and 
corporate leaders also organized against him as well. Most notable was the 
American Liberty League. In conjunction with executives from large corporations 
such as Du Pont, General Motors, Sun Oil, and National Steel, the Liberty League 
was formed in 1934 by conservative Democrats who felt that Roosevelt had taken 
over their party.*’ The League distributed anti-New Deal, anticommunist 
pamphlets, held forums, and sponsored lectures on America’s “road to socialism.” 
Because of its ties to America’s elite and wealthy, the League never received 
popular support, and even the Republican Party refused to acknowledge the 
League’s endorsement.” 

Conservative women also organized in opposition to the New Deal. Most 
notable was Pro America, a right-wing club formed in Seattle in 1933 to counter the 
strength of the Unemployed Citizens’ League of Seattle, an organization that 
conservatives believed promoted communism. Though Pro America aspired to 
attract conservative Democrats, the majority of its members were Republican 
women. In the western States — which would soon become the stronghold of 


conservatism — Pro America was the only anti-New Deal organization that offered 


%3 Cited in Heale, op cit., p. 108. 
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right-wing women opportunities to participate in protest politics organized and led 
by women.” 

Despite the efforts of politicians, the business and corporate elite, media 
executives and owners, and grassroots organizers, popular opposition to the New 
Deal failed to materialize. Roosevelt was re-elected in 1936 with 61 per cent of the 
popular vote, the largest victory to that point in any Presidential election. 
Nevertheless, this marked the first time that a President and his associates were 
openly called “communists.” It was the beginning of red baiting in political 


opposition.** 


After the election, opposition to the New Deal continued. In 1937, another 
corporate-sponsored group formed, the Committee for Constitutional Government. 
In that year, the Supreme Court struck down some New Deal programs. In 
response, Roosevelt attempted to create a more amenable court through his 
Judiciary Reorganization Bill. The Committee for Constitutional Government 
lobbied against the Bill and protested his labor laws and tax programs. The 
Committee would continue its attacks on New Deal programs and promote 
anticommunism well into the 1950s.°° 

Since the New Deal promoted unionization and protected worker's rights, 
business associations also attempted to turn public opinion against it. Most notable 


was the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM). Established in the late 


33 Catherine E. Rymph, Republican Women: Feminism and Conservatism from Suffrage Through 
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nineteenth century, the association mustered its forces against Roosevelt and his 
New Deal, frequently using red scare tactics. In opposition to the New Deal 
committee that promoted unionization, the Committee for Industrial Organizing 
(CIO), NAM distributed a sarcastic pamphlet entitled, Join the CIO and Help Build a 
Soviet America.” NAM also bought advertisement and billboard space. It hired 
Frederic Stanley, an artist who presented idealized portrayals of American middle- 
class prosperity, to design its billboard campaign.*’ At the height of the Depression, 
one board stated: “The World’s Highest Standard of Living: There’s No Way like 
the American Way.” 

A former Long follower, Gerald Smith also opposed the CIO and founded his 
Committee of One Million in 1937. Like NAM, Smith used anticommunist rhetoric in 
his attempts to undermine the New Deal. In 1938, Martin Dies, a conservative 
Democrat from Texas, established the House Un-American Activities Committee 
(HUAC) to investigate “radical” activity in the country. The committee investigated 
the American Communist Party and its infiltration of unions, and had Earl Browder, 
the party's leader, arrested. Most HUAC activities, however, involved challenging 
Roosevelt’s programs and trying to establish evidence that the New Deal was a 


communist ploy. 


Though none of these attempts to challenge the New Deal were successful 


in changing Roosevelt’s policies or in promoting massive social-political changes, 


3° Welch would latter use similar ironic slogans in his John Birch Society campaigns. 
37 Comparing NAM’s billboards with those that the John Birch Society would produce in the 1960s 
reveals a remarkable stylistic similarity. 
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they did represent early forms of a conservative movement that would grow in the 
1950s. This movement was united and anchored by anticommunism. Moreover, 
increases in unionization and in the centralization of the federal government's 
power challenged American individualism and the culture of self-help. They seem 
to contradict the belief that any American could, through perseverance and self- 
enhancement, overcome economic hardships and achieve the American Dream. 
As Hofstadter argues in The Age of Reform, the New Deal’s opponents attempted 
to defend the culture of personal virtue and individual responsibility. Conservatives 
felt that social welfare programs would fundamentally alter America’s moral 
character.” Many of the tactics and practices of the anti-New Deal organizations 


would be adopted by Welch and the John Birch Society in the 1960s. 


Welch’s Biographical (Un)availability for Collective Action 
Welch was concerned about Roosevelt and the New Deal. In 1934, for 
instance, he wrote an (unpublished) article, “A Weight on my Shoulders,” in which 


he stated his disagreement with Roosevelt’s New Deal: 


The glory that is passing in the America that | was born in; that was 
given to me by courage and far-seeing men, many of whom died for 
that purpose; that | grew up in, went to school in, and loved more 
every year as | came to understand what a miraculous achievement it 
was as compared with any other social group at any place or any 
time in the history of the world...my America is being made over into 
a carbon copy of thousands of despotisms that have gone before.” 


%° Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York: Knopf, 1954). 
“° Cited in G. Edward Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch: Founder of the John Birch 
Society (Thousand Oaks: American Media, 1975), p. 132. 
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Given this sentiment, why would someone like Robert Welch — who would become 
so involved in anticommunist politics only a few years later, who would criticize the 
New Deal so vehemently, who would draw so heavily on the tactics of the anti-New 
Deal organizations of the 1930s — not respond to popular grievances by actually 
joining the movement against the New Deal during its heyday, especially since the 
New Deal seemed to challenge a culture that prescribed that the American Dream 
was the reward for individual persistence and self-development? 

During the 1930s there were plenty of opportunities to join in the anti-New 
Deal movement, especially organizations with libertarian and anticommunist 
perspectives that would have appealed to Welch. Most, if not all, of these 
opportunities were widely publicized in the national media. Although he may have 
been interested, and may indeed have had the ideological compatibility necessary 
for joining at that time, Welch may not have been “biographically available” for 
collective action. What is more, he had yet to establish the professional contacts 
that would lead him into personal political importance, not to mention political 
organizing and leadership. Finally, in the mid and late-1930s, Welch was still trying 
to write self-help guides on salesmanship and self-education, and this interest 
limited his time for collective action. 

If Welch’s biography up to the mid-1930s displays a culture of success and 
persistence, as | have argued in the previous chapter, then his own availability for 
collective action may have been hindered by that culture. Wanting to be somebody 
important may have meant that he did not believe he was suited to rank-and-file 


collective action. He must have believed that somebody important ought to take a 
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leadership and organizing position. A desire to be important may have limited his 
self-conception of the role he should play in collective life. In other words, enacting 
a culture of importance (the success ethos) may have limited Welch’s self- 
perceived opportunities for joining. He would not join until he was important enough 
to be a leader and an organizer. 

This interpretation is supported by Welch’s life immediately after he finally 
made it: he did not participate in a culture of joining until after he had found 
financial success in sales and advertising. Joining groups, committees, and 
associations is one way to buttress one’s sense of importance, as well as publicly 
signaling that importance by obtaining prestigious positions within group 
hierarchies. 

After his success at the James O. Welch Company, Welch started to 
participate in civil society. He became a member of the Belmont School Board in 
Massachusetts, sat on the boards of a local bank and the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce. He joined the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and became a national 
councilor. He was both a board member and treasurer for the United Prison 
Association (a charitable association). At the start of the Second World War, he 
volunteered for the Office of Price Administration, represented the candy industry 
on the War Production Board, and served as vice-president of the National 
Confectioners Association. 

While sitting on boards and participating in voluntary associations are typical 
practices for many business executives they are also public signs of success and 


importance. Welch may have believed that successful people sit on boards of 
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directors and join associations. Moreover, his participation in civil society may have 
heightened (and supported) his interest in political participation. Many of the 
contacts he made in these associations would be among the first audience for his 


political writings. 


Welch’s Entry Into Political Action 

While the Second World War muted domestic criticism of the federal 
government, by the end of the war opposition to New Deal regained momentum, 
especially with Roosevelt’s 1944 pledge for an “economic bill of rights” that would 
guarantee housing and health care for all Americans. To the ire of many on the 
Right, those in favor of the New Deal actively promoted the continuation of the war- 
time price and production controls. 

The 1944 Breton Woods Agreement also came under attack from those on 
the Right. A government-induced increase in, and management of, international 
trade and investment was seen as a threat to U.S. sovereignty, and Breton Woods 
was often characterized as “World New Dealism” by critics such as “Mr. 
Republican,” Robert Taft. The founding of the United Nations in 1945 was also 
seen by right-wing critics as the first step in “one world” government that would not 
only undermine the United States, but destroy it altogether by securing a world- 
wide socialist state.“ 

After Roosevelt's unexpected death in April 1945, former vice-president 


Truman proposed his “Fair Deal” plan to Congress. The plan called for an 
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expansion of Social Security, an increase in the minimum wage, federal assistance 
to guarantee full employment, a Fair Employment Practices Act, an ambitious 
housing program for the poor, expanded environmental controls, and increased 
federal control over public works projects. Later Truman proposed federal aid for 
education and health care, a prepaid medical system, and the nationalization of 
atomic energy production. 

With economic prosperity returning in 1946, conservative sentiments 
increased, and in November the Republicans took control of both houses of 
Congress. They actively opposed Truman’s plans, began to reduce government 
spending, and tried to dismantle the New Deal. Congress also amended the 
Constitution, limiting the presidency to two terms. 

The most influential conservative-Congressional assault was on the 1935 
Wagner Act that had protected unions and collective bargaining. The result was the 
Taft-Hartley Act (1947) — officially called the Labor-Management Relations Act — 
that made closed shops illegal, permitted states to enact right-to-work laws, and 
allowed businesses and corporations to actively oppose unionization by distributing 
anti-union information to employees.“ Since unions were so closely associated 
with communism in the popular imagination, the Taft-Hartley Act created 
opportunities for corporate sponsorship of radical-right groups, especially those 


organizations that published and distributed anticommunist literature. By the end of 


“ Alan Brinkley, The Unfinished Nation, op cit.; Patterson, op cit.; Tindall, op cit. 
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the 1950s, 89 per cent of the top five hundred corporations in the country held 


anticommunist and “practical politics” courses for their employees.” 


Welch’s friend, fellow John Bircher, and biographer claims that by the mid- 
1940s Welch was so concerned with the state of the country “that he felt he simply 
had to do something to forewarn his fellow citizens, even at the sacrifice of his 
beloved scholarly pursuits.”“* Perhaps Truman’s efforts to step up the New Deal 
with his Fair Deal was a “moral shock” to Welch, who began seeking opportunities 
to publicly present his criticisms of the New Deal and his opposition to price control 
and production policies. 

His first speech was to the Brookline Massachusetts chapter of the League 
of Women Voters in January 1946. The League had hosted a speaker who 
supported the continuance of war-time price controls, and Welch wrote them 
asking if they would like to hear an opposing view — his letter was sent with a fifty 
dollar donation. In September 1946, Welch again spoke against the continuation of 
war-time price controls, this time to the New England Conference of State 
Federations of Women’s Clubs. 

As historian Catherine Rymph notes, post-War America witnessed a 
resurgence of women’s political club organizing not seen since the suffrage and 


temperance movements.*° Middle-class women’s voluntarism had increased during 


43 Michelle M. Nickerson, Women, Gender, and Conservatism in Cold War Los Angeles, 1945-1966 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, Yale University, 2003), p. 264. 

4 Griffin, op cit., p. 132. 
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the war as many joined organizations like the Red Cross. Factory work itself was 
also a part of this increased voluntarism as women were told that they could expect 
lower wages than their male counterparts because their work was part of their 
patriotic and civic duty — apparently men’s factory work was not. After the war, 
many of these women took on (or returned to) traditional homemaking roles but 
experience practicing their civic duty sparked a greater interest in political clubs 
and organizations. 

According to Rymph, many educated, middle-class women who had 
volunteered during the war, and who returned to homemaking, actively sought 
opportunities to continue participating in civic and political life. Political club activity 
abounded among Republican and Democrat women. Since they were largely 
excluded from party politics — except as the “housekeepers of government,” which 
involved tasks that few male volunteers wanted to do (e.g., political “chores” like 
stuffing envelopes, registering voters, organizing meetings, canvassing, etc.) — 
women created other opportunities by forming and joining their own clubs and 
organizations. 

Women were seen as the caretakers and purveyors of American morality, 
and many believed that one of American women’s gendered tasks was to socialize 
children to become moral citizens. Women’s clubs overwhelmingly framed social 
and political problems within a moral discourse, proclaiming that women were more 
ethically and morally centered than men, and thus better suited for addressing a 
variety of social problems. Men’s political practices were seen to be driven by self- 


interest and rational jockeying. 
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This moralistic understanding of women’s political activities would help 
foster anticommunism in the 1950s, since it was easy to frame Communists and 
communist subversion in the same way that the temperance movement had 
framed alcohol use as a moral issue. As Rymph writes, 

Women’s proclivity to describe their activism as part of a moral 

crusade...suggests the ways in which citizenship and public activism 

have been differentially justified and understood for women historically. 

The rhetoric of the female political crusade offered women a kind of 

legitimacy that they otherwise found hard to earn.*° 
By offering their political activism as moral activism, women were able to enter the 
polity with some legitimacy. At the same time, however, framing women’s politics 
as morally-based excluded them from male politics: “To present one’s political 
demands as ‘moral’ suggests that one’s demands are nonnegotiable. If women’s 
demands are nonnegotiable, then there is no substantive place for women’s 
concerns in mainstream political discourse.”*’ 

Where Democratic women’s clubs tended to organize in support of the New 
Deal, Republican and other right-wing clubs often invited anticommunist and anti- 
New Deal speakers to discuss international and domestic affairs. These 
Republican clubs provided opportunities for anti-New Deal activism, and many 
right-wing women were attracted to them. The abundance of these clubs provided 


plenty of opportunities for people like Robert Welch who sought a sympathetic 


audience. 
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In February, 1946, Welch traveled to England to study its “socialist” 
government gather material for a new project. Though the resulting article was 
rejected by the Saturday Evening Post, Welch presented it at least fifty times 
throughout the North East. He argued that government interference in the market 
had substantially lowered England’s standard of living, and that there was simply 
no need to import “European socialism” into the United States. Welch continued 
giving speeches — sometimes he was invited, sometimes he made his own 
opportunities. In 1949, he presented “A Businessman Looks at Medicine” to 
medical associations that were arguing against Truman’s plans for federal health 
insurance. 

Giving political speeches to clubs and associations is a common strategy of 
action in American politics: it is a cultural strategy for “doing something” about a 
perceived grievance. If, as Swidler argues, American culture shapes particular 
tactics for addressing perceived social problems, then public presentation is one of 
the most common for those who see their views as important. It is one way to 
signal self-importance and demonstrate that one is not only doing something about 
a perceived problem, but is the type of person who is willing to work toward a 
solution. It may be, moreover, that giving speeches is a tactic applicable to those 
who want to become movement leaders and puts them on a different route to 
participation in collective action. 

Welch was not alone among America’s right-wing. As discussed above, 
there was an audience and infrastructure in place that would foster and support a 


growing conservative movement. Throughout the 1940s and early 1950s, Phyllis 
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Schlafly, Richard Nixon, Charles J. Jenkins, Arthur Bliss Lane, and Joseph 
McCarthy all traveled the country giving speeches against the New Deal and 
communism (mostly to Republican women’s clubs and fraternal organizations). 

By the late 1940s, conservative ideas were beginning to win popular appeal, 
and Welch may have been intrigued by the possibilities of a career in politics. In 
1946, he campaigned in Robert Bradford’s bid to become Governor of 
Massachusetts — Bradford was currently the Lieutenant Governor. At his own 
expense, Welch established the Branford for Governor Correspondence League 
and hired two people to run it. The League mailed out tens of thousands of 
postcards and letters for people to sign in favor of Bradford’s candidacy. Bradford 
was nominated and was elected. Welch’s name became well-known on the lecture 
circuit in the Northeast and (in part because of his activities with Bradford’s 
campaign) he was invited by the Republican Party to become vice-chair of their 
finance committee for Massachusetts in 1948. 

In 1949, Welch ran for Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts. In a self- 
promoting letter entitled “To a Fellow-Citizen of Massachusetts,” he wrote that he 
could not “take what is happening any longer’ and that his: 

own decision is that there is nothing so important today as trying to 

leave to our children and their children a country of constitutional 

government, individual opportunity, and personal freedom — they are 

all disappearing — such as we ourselves inherited. The battle for this 

purpose must be won piecemeal, over hundreds of specific issues, in 

thousands of forums and legislative halls. To do my part to my own 


satisfaction, as a crusader on one small front of this battle, | have to 
go into politics.*° 


43 Griffin, op cit., pp. 148-149. 
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The letter was soon followed by a sixteen-page pamphlet, “The Rising Tide,” that 
outlined his “Americanist” philosophy and argued for the necessity of his 
leadership. He wrote that he would “carry the story of what [was] really happening 
to every crossroads hamlet and every city ward in [the] state” and that he hoped his 
message would inspire zeal and motivate Americans to “start crusading 
themselves.” In his campaign speech he echoed Hayek’s Road to Serfdom, 
stating that “the turning over of the management of ever larger segments of our 
national life and of our individual lives to the control of government, is the road to 
poverty, want, and serfdom.” Moreover, he stated that carried far enough a 
“welfare state was a socialist state.” 

Welch criticized the Liberty League, the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, as well as other “free enterprise foundations,” for not offering 
grassroots Americans anything politically concrete. Instead, he thought they 
presented abstract ideas that could not be easily related to people’s everyday lives. 
His proposed that his contribution was dynamic leadership: “Dynamic personal 
leadership was never more desperately needed, or for a more worthy cause. | 
intend to supply some small part of that personal leadership to the best of my 
ability."°* Welch’s pamphlet ended with a bold statement: “With adequate financial 
backing we are not only going to win an election; we are going to start a movement 


of which the influence will be felt far beyond the boundaries of Massachusetts.”° 


5 Ibid. p.149. 
51 Ibid. pp.151-152. 
° Ibid. p. 150. 
5? Ibid. p. 150. 
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Welch lost the election, but received the second highest number of votes 
(out of six candidates). In a post-election letter to his supporters he wrote: “So far 
as | am concerned this crusade has just started. And | hope and believe that the 
sixty thousand people who voted for me in this first campaign will become a solid 
core of support around which we can build a far stronger, more militant, and more 
effective force of political strength in other campaigns to come.” 

In a 1951 letter to those who had provided him with financial support, Welch 
wrote that he was planning to seek a nomination in the Republican Party. Though 
he had yet to decide what office he would pursue, he believed that his leadership 
would undoubtedly help the party in Massachusetts. He also informed potential 
supporters that he was organizing a number of Welch Campaign Committees that 
would educate people about his political views. He stated that the committees 
would become “a continuing movement of growing force for more honesty in 
government and more common sense in our economic thinking.” To highlight the 
seriousness of his commitment and convictions, he wrote that he was sacrificing “a 
promising business career’ for politics “because somebody has to do so.”*© 

The first Welch Campaign Committee was formed in Brockton, 
Massachusetts in March, 1951, with a meeting of about seventy-five people at the 
Brockton City Republican Committee Headquarters. Three months later, Welch’s 
enthusiasm had waned, and he dissolved his Campaign Committee. He claimed 


the James O Welch Company and his involvement in various business 


associations required all his time and energy. He also claimed he was suffering 


** Ibid. p. 160. 
5 Ibid. p. 162. 
°8 Ibid. p. 162. 
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from fatigue, that his health was suffering from all his efforts to improve the country, 
and that his involvement in politics would have to be set aside. In November of that 
year he returned the $1 membership fee to each member of the Welch Campaign 
Committee. In a letter to the head of the Committee, Welch promised: “I am still 
doing what little | can, on the sidelines, to encourage everybody who is in the fight 
[against socialism]; and | shall get back actively in it myself, assuming such 
responsibilities of leadership as my ability permit, whenever circumstances will 


again enable me to do so.” 


The Great Disappointment of Taft’s Betrayal 

Though Welch claimed he was overextended and in poor health, he had 
given up his political aspirations to support Senator Robert Taft’s bid to lead the 
Republican Party in the upcoming presidential election. For conservative 
Republicans like Welch, Senator Taft was a last hope to dismantle the New Deal, 
change foreign policy, reduce the power of the federal government, and save the 
country from impending socialism. With a strong record of conservative voting in 
the Senate, Taft promised to restore individual liberty and economic freedom, and 
to enhance state and local government control. 

The Senator's primary opponent for the nomination was General Dwight 
Eisenhower — a liberal Republican — whose commitment to the GOP was 
questioned by the party’s right-wing given his past affiliations with the liberal wing 


of the Democratic Party. Conservative Republicans feared that an Eisenhower 


57 Ibid. p. 164. 
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presidency would result in a Republican New Deal administration; but for liberal 
Republicans, Eisenhower provided a moderate alternative to the Democrats. 

In support of Taft’s bid for the GOP nomination, Welch drew on his 
organizational experience, establishing the Belmont Taft Committee, and financing 
(and personally delivering) a number of radio advertisements and broadcasts 
endorsing the Ohio Senator. With a sense of self-importance, Welch claimed that 
Eisenhower had personally sent a communist agent to Belmont to oppose his radio 
spots, and that: 

As Republicans, with the goal of restoring decency and economy to 

our government and some common sense to our economic thinking, 

we are supposed to be fighting the socialists and the sympathizers 

with Communism, not getting in bed with them. To see them getting 

in bed with us, or with one of our leading candidates, calls for some 

sober thought.” 

With the usual negotiations, compromises, and backroom deals, Eisenhower 
won the GOP nomination during the national convention in Chicago. Right-wing 
Republicans were outraged, and searched for reasons for the Senator’s defeat. 
Taft himself claimed his campaign was sabotaged by a conspiracy of New York 
financiers, newspaper publishers, and liberal Republican governors.°° Though 
Eisenhower had the support of the majority of the convention delegates, many 


conservatives believed that Taft’s defeat was organized by an Eastern liberal elite 


that had subverted the democratic process by ignoring the will of the convention 


58 Ibid. p. 167. 
5 See Reinhard, op cit., pp. 90-92. 
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delegates. These conservatives believed that most Republicans rejected liberal 
Republicanism, but that the powerful North Eastern elite had hijacked the 
convention and rigged the nomination process. 

For right-wing Republicans, Eisenhower's nomination was a moral shock 
that conservatives would go back to time and again as evidence of the liberal 
takeover of the GOP. Like other conservatives, Welch was shaken by Taft’s failure 
to secure the Republican Party’s nomination. For him, the surprise of the 
conservative defeat led him away from direct participation in party politics — he 
would, however, maintain his party membership. In the years to come, he would 
continually condemn Eisenhower and liberal Republicans, claiming that his 
secretive, Eastern liberal handlers — on orders from their secret communist 


superiors — stole the nomination from Taft." For instance, in 1964 he wrote: 


In any extensive biography of Robert A. Taft there would stand clearly 
revealed the best and worst features of the American political system. 
The best appeared in what he did, the worst in what was done to 
him...On any excursion into the realm of what might have been, we 
can only shudder to think where the Roosevelt-Truman following and 
policies would already have taken us by 1952, if there had been no 
Robert Taft in the United States Senate since 1939. His skill and 
patience and determination, in holding together a coalition of 
Conservatives from both the Democratic South and the Republican 
North, and the effective use he was so often able to make of that 
coalition, put on the runaway bandwagon of newdealism the steady 
brakes which prevented complete disaster...A further excursion into 
this same realm of what might have happened, however, produces 
sadder thoughts. But for the dirtiest manipulations in American political 
records, by which the nomination was stolen from Taft in 1952, he 
would unquestionably have been elected President. And you can be 


6° Eor discussion of conservative reactions to Eisenhower's nomination, see Brennan, op cit.; 
Donald T. Critchlow, Phyllis Schlafly and Grassroots Conservatism: A Woman’s Crusade 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2005); and Reinhard, op cit. 
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sure we would not be arguing today over plans and blueprints, officially 

sponsored by the United States Government, for “strategic surrender” 

to the Communist tyranny.” 

Eisenhower not only won the Republican Party nomination, but also won the 
Presidential election. In his victory speech, he declared a victory for “modern 
Republicanism.” He ran against the Democratic Party’s Adlai Stevenson — Truman 
had withdrawn form the contest. Eisenhower received 55 per cent of the popular 
vote (to Stevenson’s 44 per cent), and received 442 of the electoral votes 
(Stevenson received 89).°° 

The perceived liberalization of the Republican Party created further 
opportunities for non-party collective organizing, and many conservative 
Republicans sought refuge in right-wing, grassroots clubs and organizations. 
Indeed, by the 1950s the Republican Party relied heavily on women’s clubs to 
mediate between the Party and its grassroots supporters. These clubs became a 
haven for right-wing Republicans who felt ostracized from their own party.“ Welch 
seems to have attempted to capitalize on this through self-promotion and 
organizing. Political opportunities were available, and Welch was himself 
biographically available for political action. His entry into formal politics was rapid. 
In only a few years, he went from looking for opportunities for public speaking to 
running for public office. Once he had succeeded in business, he was important 


enough to attempt to show others that he could be a political leader too. 


€ Robert Welch, “Robert A. Taft,” American Opinion, April, 1964, p. 97. 
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Cold War Anticommunism 

Post-War America witnessed a resurgence of anticommunism, as many 
politicians (both liberal and conservative), movement organizations, and business 
associations espoused anticommunist sentiments. In his speeches and political 
pamphlets in the late-1940s, Welch suggested that America was slowly being led 
down the road to socialism via the New Deal, but he had yet to fully articulate a 
strong anticommunist position, nor had he fully espoused the conspiratorial 
anticommunism for which he would become notorious. In the 1950s, anticommunist 
sentiments became highly publicized and pervaded the political discourse. 

The United States had emerged from WWII with an extremely buoyant 
economy and massive military strength. However, the Soviet Union had also 
become a superpower, and had occupied Poland and much of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Moreover, in 1945 Mao Zedong’s communist army was supported by over 
one quarter of China’s population. The United States was formulating an 
international relations policy aimed at containing communism, and in 1947 the 
Marshall Plan gave economic support — twelve billion dollars in the first three years 
— to much of Western Europe in an effort to stop communism from moving 
westward. 

In domestic politics, the 1940 Smith Act made it a criminal offense to 
encourage, teach, or advocate the overthrow or destruction of the United States 
government. The Act was used to justify spying on and arresting those espousing 
communist views. The National Security Act (1947) created the Department of 


Defense, the National Security Council, and the Central Intelligence Agency, all of 
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which were meant to protect the country from international and domestic 
communist threats. The National Security Act also gave the President increased 
control to enforce international goals. 

In the summer of 1945, fears of communist subversion were made real 
when six people were arrested for giving classified documents to the editor of 
Amerasia, a journal edited by a friend of Earl Browder, the head of the Communist 
Party. Soon after, the media reported on a communist spy network led by Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg that had been operating in Canada and the United States. 
One of the accused spies, Whittaker Chambers, claimed that a former State 
Department official in the Roosevelt administration, Alger Hiss, was not only 
involved but was an active communist agent. Two other spy networks in 
Washington were also found, and some New Deal policy makers were implicated. 
Making the fear of communism even more real, in 1949 the Soviet Union exploded 
its first atomic bomb, and Mao’s communist forces took control of China. Then, in 
1950, North Korea invaded South Korea.°’ 

The red scare of the 1940s affected popular opinion. In 1946, 67 percent of 
Americans stated their opposition to letting self-proclaimed communists hold 
government jobs, 57 per cent believed that there were “a great many” communists 
within the country, while only 28 per cent thought that there were some, but not too 
many. In 1947, an estimated 61 per cent of Americans agreed that the Communist 


Party must be outlawed. In 1948, about 77 per cent of those polled agreed that 
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members of the Communist Party should have to register their membership with 
the government.® Similar attitudes were also reflected in popular culture: 
anticommunist themes pervaded cinema and television in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. Taken together, the highly publicized news of communist spies and the 
emerging Cold War set the stage for the anticommunism of the 1950s. Without 
doubt, the most famous proponent of anticommunism at the time was Senator 


Joseph McCarthy. 


McCarthyism 

In 1950, McCarthy was a little-known, junior Republican senator from 
Wisconsin. In February of that year he gave a Lincoln Day presentation to a 
Republican women’s club in Wheeling, West Virginia, and declared that he had 
irrefutable evidence that the Truman administration had been infiltrated by 
communist agents — as many as 250 spies and subversives. His claims made the 
national news — though he never produced any evidence — and by the spring his 
picture was on the cover of both Time and Newsweek. According to one Gallup 
poll, by May 1950, 84 per cent of Americans were aware of McCarthy’s sensational 
charges, and 39 per cent thought his actions would help secure the nation.°? 

Much of McCarthy’s success was due to Republicans’ fear of opposing him 
and being seen as “soft” on communism, especially with elections near. With the 


encouragement of many in the Republican Party, McCarthy continued publicizing 


® Fried, op cit., p. 60. 
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his claims of communist subversion, held his famous hearings, and in 1952 
published a book, America’s Retreat from Victory, in which he asked: “How can we 
account for our present situation unless we believe that men high in this 
Government are concerting to deliver it to disaster?” His answer: 

This must be the product of a great conspiracy, a conspiracy on a 

scale so immense as to dwarf any previous such venture in the 

history of man... Who constitutes the highest circles of this 

conspiracy? About that we cannot be sure. We are convinced that 

Dean Acheson, who steadfastly serves the interests of nations other 

than his own, who supported Alger Hiss in his hour of retribution, who 

contributed to his defense fund, must be high on the roster. The 

President? He is their captive. | have wondered, as have you, why he 

did not dispense with so great a liability as Acheson to his own and 

his party's interests. It is now clear to me. In the relationship between 

master and man, did you ever hear of a man firing master? President 

Truman is a satisfactory front. He is only dimly aware of what is going 

on. 
McCarthy claimed that the objective of the communist conspiracy was “to diminish 
the United States in world affairs, to weaken us militarily, to confuse our spirit with 
talk of surrender in the Far East and to impair our will to resist evil. To what end? 
To the end that we shall be contained and frustrated and finally fall victim to Soviet 
intrigue from within and Russian military might from without.””" 

Most of the politicians and government bureaucrats that McCarthy singled 
out as either communist agents or their dupes were from elite northeastern 


families, educated at Ivy League Schools, and tied to northeastern corporations. By 


focusing on northeastern elite groups, he purposely attempted to muster the 


7° Joseph R. McCarthy, America’s Retreat from Victory (Belmont, MA: American Opinion Reprint 
Series, 1961 [1952]), p. 94. 
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support of Catholics, the working class, and immigrants. Though many did view the 


Northeast elite unfavorably, they were also suspicious of McCarthy’s actions.” 


Lipset and Raab argue that McCarthyism, while widely approved by many 
Americans because of the historical conditions that made internal subversion seem 
possible, never materialized into a movement against communism since no 
opportunity for joining McCarthyism existed; it was more of a popular tendency that 
was, in part, reflected in voting patterns.” This is not entirely true. 

While no opportunities existed for joining McCarthy — indeed he never tried 
to create any — a number of right-wing, anticommunist organizations formed (or 
were reinvigorated) in the early 1950s as a result of the publicity he generated. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution increased its membership when it adopted 
an anticommunist agenda and began to assess school textbooks for communist 
content.” The Daughters gave right-wing women something to do about the 
communist threat: tasks that they could perform to publicly signal their 
anticommunism and devotion to protecting the country. The newly formed Minute 
Women of the USA — dedicated to protecting the American Way of Life — had 
chapters in twenty-seven states, and also gave conservative women public tasks. 
The Minute Women — mostly upper-middle class Republicans — supported right- 
wing, anticommunist candidates, harassed speakers they deemed communists, 
conducted letter-writing and phone campaigns to elected officials, and surveyed 


local communities for signs of un-American activities. The Ohio Coalition of 
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Patriotic Societies gave seminars on anti-subversive action, and the Hawaii 
Residents Association published accounts of local communists. In Idaho, the 
Shoshone County Anticommunist Association ran an anticommunist radio program 
and entered patriotic floats in parades.”° 

The National Federation of Women’s Republican Clubs established a 
number of nationally coordinated activities that informed its members of the 
dangers of communism, but also provided tasks women could carry out in an effort 
to defend the nation from communist subversion. Although members of Republican 
women’s clubs had historically met in public venues (such as libraries and 
theaters), by the mid-1950s their meetings were more often located in women’s 
homes. According to Catherine Rymph, this reflected women’s changing social 
space: middle-class women in previous decades had frequented urban and town 
centers, whereas the rise of suburban communities led to more socializing within 
the immediate neighborhood. 

The National Federation of Women’s Republican Clubs recognized this and 
directed many of its activities to women’s home and neighborhood lives. The 
organization established meetings in women’s homes, had Republican politicians 
visit for coffee klatches (Richard Nixon was a common participant of “Operation 
Coffee Cup”), and held “Kitchen Kabinets” where women discussed the 
Eisenhower Administration. The Federation also organized “Republican 
Roundtables,” home-based, weekly study groups that gave right-wing women the 


opportunity to present and discuss their ideas on domestic and international 
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affairs.” As Rymph notes, right-wing women’s political activities became an 
extension of what suburban housewives supposedly did every day: 

talking on the telephone, watching television, cutting out invitations in 

the shapes of elephants or coffee cups, sharing recipes with friends, 

having coffee with a new neighbor. Politics could be made perfectly 

compatible with the domestic lives of suburban housewives, including 

a strong family life.” 

Conservative religious leaders and organizations also began to decry 
communism more vociferously. The National Association of Evangelicals declared 
that Christianity could “safeguard free enterprise from perversion.” Its membership 
grew from about one million in 1945 to over ten million by 1953. More importantly, 
Reverend Billy Graham sought to meld anticommunism, Christianity, and middle- 
class values. Like the National Association of Evangelicals, he espoused the idea 
that Christianity could save America from communist subversion through his writing 
and broadcasting his sermons on the radio and at fundamentalist schools.” 

Other notable organizations also blended religion with grassroots 
anticommunist politics. Reverend Carl Mcintyre had founded his American Council 
of Christian Churches in 1941, but membership peaked during 1950s with the 
publicity that anticommunism received from McCarthy’s actions. Reverend Bill 
James Hargis launched his Christian Crusade in Oklahoma in 1950. Dr. Frederick 
Schwarz’s Christian Anticommunist Crusade formed in lowa in 1953, but relocated 
to Long Beach, California. The main goal of the Crusade was to teach right-wing, 


Christian Americans how to establish and run an anticommunist organization. 
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Toward this end, Schwarz sponsored anticommunist lectures and broadcasts, and 
published and distributed anticommunist literature to groups throughout country.” 
The Crusade was not a grassroots movement organization. Rather, it was meant 
solely as an educational and informational tool for collective organizing. As such, it 
helped to create and maintain an infrastructure for the emerging right-wing 
movement that was still scattered throughout the country. 

As Donald Critchlow observes, the right-wing, anticommunist movement of 
the early 1950s “was little more than local groups reading the same books, 
newsletters and congressional reports, hearing the same speakers, and listening to 
Clarence Manion and Fulton Lewis on the radio, but had little contact with one 
another.””° The national movement, in other words, was latent. At best, this right- 
wing movement was supported by print culture, and reading, trading, distributing, 
and discussing right-wing print material helped to create an “imagined community” 
of right-wing adherents. 

By 1955, there were at least 135 organizations (with few members, if any) 
whose main activity consisted of printing and distributing right-wing newsletters.®" 
Newsletters like Human Events — established in 1944 with a donation by Joseph 
Pew of Sun Oil — had 28,000 subscribers in 1956. The Independent American — run 
by Kent and Phoebe Courtney and their New Orleans-based Conservative Society 


of America — and Frank Chadorov’s libertarian The Freeman also gave right-wing 
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Americans the opportunity to read conservative authors and journalists. The most 
read periodical was American Mercury, which had a circulation of 90,000." 

In addition to newsletters and magazines, books were circulated widely. The 
most popular within the American right during the early 1950s was Hayek’s The 
Road to Serfdom (1944), which had been introduced to America by Readers’ 
Digest. Other notable books that circulated widely were Ayn Rand’s The 
Fountainhead (1943), Henry Grady Weaver's The Mainspring of Human Progress 
(1947), John T. Flynn’s The Roosevelt Myth (1948), Whittaker Chamber’s Witness 
(1952), William F. Buckley, Jr.’s God and Man at Yale (1953), Russell Kirk’s The 
Conservative Mind (1953), and James Burnham’s The Web of Subversion (1954).°° 

Trading and distributing books, newsletters, and political pamphlets was an 
early, public sign of an emerging collective identity among conservatives: being 
someone who had, read, discussed, and circulated right-wing literature signaled a 
conservative identity. The grassroots of the American right were loosely united with 
right-leaning businesses and corporations in that both were based on the 
circulation of print culture: businesses and corporations distributed anticommunist 
and anti-union literature, while local clubs shared and discussed burgeoning right- 
wing ideas. In the 1960s, with the increase in small presses throughout the country, 
this print culture would help to define the conservative movement. 

Though membership in these local right-wing groups was not large, scholars 


began to take notice. Most notably, Daniel Bell’s 1955 edited volume, The New 
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American Right, contained influential articles by “consensus” scholars — such as 
Daniel Bell, Richard Hofstadter and Seymour M. Lipset — who warned that the 
emerging right-wing movement signaled the breakdown of America’s democratic 
traditions.°* Though these scholars wrote about elite-based organizations, they had 
difficulty identifying any grassroots organization to support their argument. 
Ultimately, these scholars underestimated the emerging movement. For instance, 
Lipset predicted: “it is extremely doubtful that the radical right will grow beyond the 
peak of 1953-54.” 

In 1954, however, a wealthy conservative, Californian cattle rancher, 
Hubbard R. Russell, attempted to create a nationally coordinated conservative 
anticommunist organization, For America. Like other right-wing Americans, Russell 
was infuriated by Taft’s defeat at the 1952 GOP national convention, and in a letter 
to influential conservatives throughout the country he warned that “International 
leadership has captured both parties. Internationalist policies undermine American 
Independence, threaten us with bankruptcy, involve us in FOREIGN WARS and 
are destroying our liberty.”®® 

Russell traveled the country pitching the idea of a national anticommunist 
organization. Though For America was supported by many well-known 
conservatives, such as Clarence Manion — who agreed to serve as the 


organization’s co-chair — and General Albert C. Wedemeyer, the organization 
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never materialized.®” The failure of For American to organize was likely the result of 
Russell’s own shortcomings: he neglected to raise money and never thought about 
how the organization would be structured. Had For America caught on, it would 
have resembled the John Birch Society. Russell wanted his organization to 
pressure the federal government to repeal the individual income tax, leave the 
United Nations, eliminate all government regulations that impede the free market, 


and investigate communist subversion of local, state, and federal governments. 


Welch, The Political Writer 

In December 1950, Welch joined the board of directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers (NAM), a well known anti-union and anticommunist 
organization.®® While serving with NAM for seven years, he was a regional vice- 
president and sat on the executive committee. He chaired the Association’s 
Washington Committee, acting largely as a lobbyist for the candy industry. He also 
chaired NAM’s Education Committee, co-writing a brochure, “This We Believe 
About Education,” and helping to distribute 200,000 copies to persuade parents 
that they, and not the state, were primarily responsible for their children’s 
education. 

In NAM, Welch was surrounded by fellow right-wing business people and 
found a willing audience for his political ideas and writing. As noted above, the 
right-wing, anticommunist movement of the early 1950s was characterized largely 


by local reading groups that supported a small but growing industry of 
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anticommunist and anti-New Deal publications. With a new audience in NAM — and 
a potential audience in the emerging conservative print culture - Welch again tried 
to establish himself as a writer. Instead of instructional guides, however, this time 
he would write about politics. 

Welch’s first project was to revise and expand the “Acheson and MacArthur” 
speech which had received media attention in 1951 when he delivered it to the 
New England Council of Young Republicans. An early revision was mimeographed 
by a NAM colleague, and 3,000 copies were distributed among friends. According 
to Welch’s biographer, ultimately 30,000 were circulated.® 

Rather than print and distribute the manuscript himself, Welch knew that a 
publisher would give his ideas the aura of respectability, validity, and importance. 
Welch wrote Regnery, a popular conservative publishing company, with a 


1,90 


proposal.” He had raised enough money to pay for the cost of printing and 


distributing, and thus Regnery would not incur any financial risk in publishing his 
book. He also promised the company a percentage of the profits. In a letter to the 


publisher, Welch wrote: 


| have no interest in anything that could remotely be classified as 
“vanity publishing” either in whole or in part. So | should like to have 
you consider the proposal strictly as a regular publishing venture, as | 
am sure you will. But it does seem worth pointing out, nevertheless, 
that one friend of mine, a prominent lawyer in New York City, has 
flatly offered to stand all the expense of duplicating and mailing the 
letter to the seventeen thousand members of the National Association 
of Manufacturers — of which | have the honor to be one of the board 
of directors." 


8 Griffin, op cit., p. 169. 
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In 1952, an election year, May God Forgive Us was published. The 
American News Company purchased 100,000 paperback copies and distributed 
them to newsstands throughout the country. To promote his book, Welch 
established the Welch Letter-Mailing Committee, which was funded by himself and 
his friends. The Committee sent 25,000 complimentary copies to community and 
political leaders, and would later give away another 8,000 copies. In all, the 
Committee distributed over 40,000 of the 184,000 copies of the book. Welch, 
however, had hoped to have as many as 500,000 people read his book before the 

| Presidential election. 

May God Forgive Us was ostensibly about Truman and Acheson’s 
diplomatic “betrayal of China” to Mao’s communist army. It was modeled on a 1948 
best seller, / Saw Poland Betrayed, written by an American diplomat, Arthur Bliss 
Lane, who had achieved notoriety through the speeches he gave on the 
conservative lecture circuit. Welch listed those in the U.S. government who he 
believed had purposely shaped public opinion in favor of Mao. He claimed that 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson was primarily responsible. 

Like McCarthy’s book, Welch also claimed that communists had infiltrated 
the federal government, and suggested that this was the only explanation for the 
country’s international relations policies. He wrote that “communist infiltration into 
our government, and the recruiting and planting of Communist traitors in spots of 


vital control in every important branch of our economic, political, and cultural life, 
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has gone far beyond the wildest guess of the average American citizen.”** He also 
claimed to have substantial evidence that Stalin was planning to attack the United 
States in October 1952. 

As he would as leader of the John Birch Society, Welch listed books that 
would substantiate his claims, and to inspire the reader to take political action. Of 
these books, he claimed: 

many of them are books which the Communists have tried very hard, 

and in most cases successfully, to keep out of our hands. For this 

purpose the Communists have infiltrated and dominated the book 

review pages of many of our great periodicals; they have planted 

clerks in many book stores to hide “hostile” books under the counters 

or to steer purchasers away form such books; they have infiltrated 

library purchasing and have intimidated publishers. These are 

provable and proven facts.°° 
Once the truth of the conspiracy was known, Welch asked readers to “write letters, 
make telephone calls, personally speak your sentiments — to newspaper and 
magazine editors, to senators and congressmen and local representatives, to 
teachers and preachers and just plain friends.”™ 

In response to May God Forgive Us, Welch’s friend, Alfred Kohlberg — one 
of the leaders of the anticommunist China Lobby and the American Jewish League 
Against Communism — asked him to consider writing a book on grassroots 
solutions to communist subversion: 

May | direct your attention to something that is badly needed now. 


That is a book or pamphlet such as yours, written as well as yours, 
telling us where we should go from here. Do not think it is impossible, 


= Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., May God Forgive Us (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1952), p. 33. 
Ibid. p. 60. 
* Ibid. p. 62. 
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it is extremely easy. Practically all long-term students of Communism 

are in agreement on what should be done. None of them have yet 

been able to put it in popular and understandable form. It seems to 

me that maybe that is your job.” 
Though Welch did not do this immediately, a couple of years later he would form 
an organization that would provide conservative Americans with a clear plan for 
confronting the perceived communist subversion. The basic recruitment tool of 
Welch’s Society was his Blue Book, which not only explained the need for a 
nationally coordinated anticommunist organization but also outlined specific tasks 


that right-wing Americans could follow to protect the country from further infiltration, 


if not turn the tide of the communist advance. 


In 1953, Welch was in Washington, DC, reading through files of 
Congressional investigating committees looking for evidence of the communist 
conspiracy. He had been given access to the library by his friend Senator William 
Knowland, the Republican Party’s minority leader. He found a report of an army 
captain who had been killed by a soldier in Mao’s army on August 25, 1945. 
According to the report, Captain John Birch was a missionary-turned-intelligence 
officer who has been killed during a verbal conflict at a road-block. For Welch, 
Birch was the first casualty of World War Three (the war against communism), and 
the fact that Americans had not heard of his death was, for him, a clear sign of a 
communist cover-up. As he wrote in his forward to The Life of John Birch: 

It is no accident that you also...have probably never heard of John 

Birch before. That small victory of our Communist enemies, in 


° Cited in Schoenwald, op cit., p. 279. 
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consigning him to temporary oblivion, cannot now be undone. But 
even with my plodding skill bogging down my bounding purpose, | 
believe that you will long remember him after finishing these short 
chapters ahead. And his memory will add, in some small measure, to 
your hope and your aspiration.*° 


In The Life of John Birch (1954),°” Welch writes that Captain Birch 
“personified everything that Communists hate” and was “the finest example of 
Americanism.” Birch, Welch wrote, had overcome poverty during the Great 
Depression: 

But poverty in America produced no bitterness, in men like John 

Birch, toward their government or towards their fellow men. For there 

was always freedom to move, to try, to hope and plan, to pit oneself 

against economic rather than governmental forces; to struggle 
against poverty as an individual or family responsibility, rather than as 
something imposed by the errors or ambitions of a tyrannical state 
and thus beyond the power of the individual to do anything about. An 
individual could enter that struggle with a justified American 
assurance that work and self-denial and thrift bring better days in 
time; that while the boat of his own destiny was sailing in temporarily 


rough waters, he was still, under God, the captain of that boat and the 
master of his own fate.” 


Welch also writes of Birch’s sacrifices. In China, Birch gave up the American 
Standard of ine for missionary work and military service, but he never had the 
opportunity to come back to the United States and practice the American Dream. 
Giving up his missionary work for his country, he was a self-motivated, patriotic, 


Christian individual who wanted to get married and raise children. The tragedy, for 


Welch, was that all this was not lived fully. The communists had interfered. 


% Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., The Life of John Birch (Boston: Western Islands, 1960 [1954]), p. vi. 

97 The book was published by the same publisher that had released May God Forgive Us, the Henry 
Regnery Company. 

8 Welch, The Life of John Birch, op cit., p. 101. 
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The bulk of The Life of John Birch outlines the extent of the communist 
conspiracy in the United States government from the late nineteenth century to the 
1940s. It explains why John Birch’s death was not reported or why the U.S. 
government did not respond with force against the Chinese communists. Welch 
claimed that in 1952, there were 25,000 communist “fanatics” working everyday to 
subvert the American Way of Life. And, as he had with May God Forgive Us, Welch 
established a committee to promote his new book, the American Mailing 
Committee. 

After he had completed his book on John Birch, Welch began writing an 
extensive “letter” about the Eisenhower administration and its subversion by 
communist agents. The letter originated from a 1954 conversation Welch had had 
with some NAM friends and Standard Oils’ Howard Pew while driving to a meeting 
with Leonard Reed (founder of the Foundation for Economic Education). Originally, 
Welch’s NAM associates had wanted him to write about his ideas and they 
circulated his short, 9,000-word essay. Welch expanded it to over 200 pages, and 
the new manuscript circulated among conservatives throughout the country. 

Upon reading the manuscript, Senator Barry Goldwater telephoned Welch 
and reportedly said, “I want no part in this. | won’t even have it around. If you were 
smart, you’d burn every copy you have.”*? While other notable conservatives wrote 
to Welch stating their criticism of his manuscript, many others wrote in favor of it. 
Cardin Crain, an editor of Educational Reviewer, wrote to Welch: “I have read the 
introduction and first chapter and agree completely. The facts and conclusions are 


9 Cited in Robert Alan Goldberg, Barry Goldwater (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995) 
p. 137. 
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not new to me, but! am extremely grateful to have them actually written where they 
don't get lost and blurred.” As | discuss in the next chapter, this manuscript 


would place Welch and his John Birch Society in the national spotlight. 


The Conservative Intellectual Movement and the National Review 

The publication of Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom in 1944 marked the 
beginning of the conservative intellectual movement that would, in the mid-1950s, 
become centralized in a national conservative magazine, National Review. 
Hayek’s book inspired many young intellectuals, such as James Burnham, Russell 
Kirk, and William F. Buckley, Jr.'°' By mid-decade these writers (and many of their 
friends) had defined a new conservative ideology. 

James Burnham published The Coming Defeat of Communism in 1950, 
Containment or Liberation in 1953, and The Web of Subversion in 1954. In these 
widely-read books, Burnham asserted that the Third World War had already begun 
and that America had to assert itself internationally to defeat the Soviets and save 
American culture. Stopping short of proposing an all-out war, Burnham 
accentuated the need for propaganda and education, both nationally and 


internationally, to promote American capitalism and anticommunism. ‘2 


100 Cited in Schoenwald, op cit., p. 73. 
101 See Niels Bjerre-Poulsen, Right Face: Organizing the American Conservative Movement, 1945- 
65 (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2002); Paul Gottfried, The Conservative Movement. 
(New York: Twayne, 1993); Godfrey Hodgson, The World Turned Right Side Up: A History of the 
Conservative Ascendancy in America (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1996); George H. Nash, The 
Conservative Intellectual Movement in America (New York: Basic Books, 1976). 

James Burnham, The Coming Defeat of Communism (New York: John Day, 1950); James 
Burnham, Containment or Liberation: An Inquiry into the Aims of United States Foreign Policy (New 
York: John Day, 1953); James Burnham, The Web of Subversion (New York: John Day, 1954). 
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In 1953, Russell Kirk published The Conservative Mind, which outlined what 
he took to be the main tenets of a conservative philosophy. He argued that all 
political problems, at base, were moral problems, and that since “divine intent” 
governed society, there could never be a useful separation of church and state. 
Social classes, he suggested, were natural to any society and helped to maintain 
order and stability. Like most conservatives, Kirk argued that freedom was 
intrinsically linked to ownership of personal property and an increase in economic 
opportunities leads to greater personal freedom. Finally, he stated that change was 
not the same as reform; drawing on Edmund Burke, he suggested that nations 
must follow a natural progression and not have political leaders who force 
progression through reforms.'°? The Conservative Mind was very successful, and 
its publisher claimed. that Kirk had given the “amorphous, scattered opposition” to 
liberalism an “identity.” 1% 

In 1951, William F. Buckley, Jr.'°° published God and Man at Yale, which 
argued that academic freedom was a liberal tradition that reinforced the teaching of 
atheism and collectivism. He proposed that religion had been removed from 
university education in the Unites States, and, as a result, Americans were losing 
their traditional moral values and beliefs.'°° The book drew heavy criticism in the 


popular press, but the conservative press celebrated it.'°” 


193 Russell Kirk, The Conservative Mind (Chicago: Regnery, 1953). 

1 Nash , op cit., p. 75. 

195 in 1954, Buckley and Brent Bozell (his brother-in-law, and McCarthy's speech writer) wrote 
McCarthy and His Enemies in an attempt to expand McCarthyism into a “respectable” movement. 
See Bjerre-Poulsen, op cit., pp. 62-63. 

1% William F. Buckley, Jr., God and Man at Yale (Chicago: Regnery, 1951). 

107 Nash, op cit., pp. 140-141. 
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With these three authors, the components of a new conservative ideology 
emerged in the mid-1950s. From the 1930s to the 1950s, much of the American 
right had been preoccupied with criticizing the continuation and growth of the New 
Deal, which, they argued, was based on an inherent “collectivism” and “liberalism” 
and had resulted in an ever-increasing intrusion of government into everyday life. 
President Bianhowaes perceived inability, or unwillingness, to dismantle the New 
Deal rallied those who were concerned that the Republican Party was dominated 
by liberal ideas. 

Conservatives’ fears of growing collectivism and liberalism in national 
politics and policies were coupled with their fears of international and domestic 
communism. By the end of the Second World War, most conservatives supported 
isolationist anticommunism. They believed that one of the United States 
government's primary roles was to protect the country from domestic communist 
infiltration. By the mid-1950s, however, many right-wing intellectuals believed that 
isolationism was out of step with a growing, international communist movement, 
and began to espouse an interventionist anticommunism. They argued that 
America had to get involved on the international stage because it was already 
involved in a de facto “cold war” with the Soviet Union and should simply make this 
war overt. These intellectuals believed that foreign policy needed to shift focus from 
the containment of international communism to intervention. They also thought that 
liberal policies and leadership had substantially weakened the country, making it 


vulnerable to communist attacks. With the exception of some libertarians, by mid- 
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decade this interventionist anticommunism had been adopted, in one form or 
another, by much of the American Right.'°° 

This new internationally-focused anticommunism became part of a 
conservative ideology being created and espoused by Buckley, Frank Meyer, and 
William Rusher. These writers agreed that communism was both an international 
and domestic threat, but argued that the best defense was continuing to fight the 
liberal policies (and the cultural changes that popularized them) that they believed 
made American vulnerable. With this in mind, Buckley founded the National 
Review in the Fall of 1955.'° 

Buckley wrote to wealthy conservatives throughout the country seeking 
investments to help establish his new magazine. In his prospectus, he stated that 
National Review would “endeavor...to counteract the reprehensible journalistic 
trend toward a genteel uniformity of opinion, and even of style” and that the 
magazine’s articles would be based on “the manly presentation of deeply felt 
convictions.”""° 

Welch received a letter from Buckley — they had been introduced by Henry 
Regnery — asking him to invest in National Review. Buckley enticed Welch by 
offering to publish his writing in the magazine. In the letter, Buckley wrote that: 

Two-thirds of the capital are now pledged, and we are working quite 

hopefully on the last third — so hopefully, in fact, that we expect to 


start publication this Fall. lf we do, I’m afraid we shall have to count 


‘08 Brennan, op cit.; Diamond, op cit.; Himmelstein, op cit. 
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on the literary contributions of Robert H. Welch, Jr., the author of two 
of the finest pamphlets this country has read in a decade. One of the 
great promises of [National Review] is precisely that we now shall be 
able to synchronize these desperately isolated voices and make the 
country at last listen to a growing unison. 

Welch invested $1,000, and two years later offered another $1000. National 


Review never printed his writing. 


National Review writers attempted to bring conservatives together by 
highlighting the similarities between traditionalist and libertarian ideologies and 
anchoring these similarities to a strong anticommunist position. Traditionalist 
ideology claimed that the problems of the modern world were rooted in a decline in 
the belief in a divine moral order; and that without a moral system guiding actions, 
individuals become anomic and separated from the communities and institutions 
that provide a check against unguided self-interest. Traditionalists believed that 
industrial capitalism was also at fault, since it promoted selfish individualism and 
material aspirations. The rise of the corporation and big government further 
separated individuals from the moral system. 

Libertarian ideology argued that the loss of individual freedom was the main 
cause of modern problems, and that only pristine capitalism could ensure that 
individuals’ freedom could be maximized. This meant that government need not be 
involved in economic matters, and that the self-regulation of the market was the 


best guarantor of freedom.'” 


111 Cited in Schoenwald, op cit., p.69. 
Brennan, op cit.; Himmelstein, op cit. 
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National Review writers fused the traditionalist belief in a divine moral order 
with the libertarian belief in the necessity of pristine capitalism for individual 
freedom; and the new conservatism became based on the idea that a decline in 
freedom and a decline in pristine capitalism (through government regulation of, and 
interference in, the market) was linked to a decline in the belief in God and moral 
truths. The defense of capitalism and individual freedom against communism and 
domestic liberalism thus became framed by the National Review as a moral and 
religious pursuit." 

While there were obvious differences between these two ideologies that 
made them fundamentally incompatible, this new conservatism was less concerned 
with coherence and consistency than with providing a far-reaching and attractive 
set of ideas that conservatives could use to articulate and communicate grievances 
and criticisms.'"* Indeed, National Review became a forum for debating 
conservative philosophies and understanding current events. Buckley claimed, 
however, that he was uninterested in grassroots mobilization; National Review 
would be aimed at conservative intellectuals. "5 

But even with this new conservative ideology that focused on communism 
abroad and a “liberal” culture at home, fears of domestic communist subversion 
continued, took new form, and became the basis for a growing social movement. 
Polls conducted during the McCarthy era had indicated that many Americans 


(overwhelmingly Republican) had been sympathetic to — and to some extent 


113 Himmelstein, op cit. 
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approved of — the hunts and trials ostensibly created to weed out domestic 
communist agents and traitors. Though McCarthy was censured in 1954 (and died 
three years later), and though a new conservative ideology tended to focus more 
on liberalism, collectivism, and international communism, fears of domestic 
communist subversion did not fade away. Yet conservative intellectuals — who 
were widely read — did not proposal anything that the grassroots of the American 
right could do to work toward solutions. 

By the late 50s, a small number of anticommunist organizations had sprung 


116 Most visible and 


up around America (including a conservative youth movement). 
popular among the elite-based movements were The China Lobby, The Committee 
for One Million, American Friends of the Captive Nations, and the American 
Security Council. These groups had strong political and corporate ties, and focused 
mainly on lobbying the government and providing anticommunist literature for 
businesses and corporations to distribute to their employees. For the most part, 


however, these elite-based groups were too tied to the traditional political system 


for many grassroots American conservatives. '"” 


One Man’s Opinion 

With his books and speeches, Welch’s activities fit neatly within the culture 
of the conservative movement. Writing books and giving speeches was a public 
sign of membership in an emerging right-wing movement, and at the time these 
were some of the only tasks that a potential leader could perform to signal his own 


118 Andrew, op cit. 
"7 Diamond, op cit. 
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importance. In February 1956, Welch retired from his brothers company to work 
full-time to protect America from the communist conspiracy. His brother continued 
to pay him a salary. 

He stepped up his involvement with NAM, intensified his public speaking 
engagements, and began to write and distribute a small newsletter, One Man’s 
Opinion."'® In the first issue, Welch states: “Because | believe | have something 
worthwhile to say, now and then, about what is going on in the world, | am starting 
a one-man now-and-then magazine in which to say it.”"'? To increase his image of 
self-importance, Welch notes further that, in case he is “shot by a Communist” or 
happens to “meet with some convenient accident” that “the proportionate part of all 
prepaid subscriptions [would be] refunded.” 

Welch outlined the communist conspiracy. The Soviet Union, he claimed, 
had been securing agents in the United States for years to create a civil war on 
many fronts that would weaken the country and allow for a military invasion. He 
claimed that the Soviet Union was “inducing [a] gradual surrender of American 
sovereignty...to the United Nations.”'*' Welch also wrote that the civil war in the 
United States would involve Christians versus Jews, and Protestants versus 
Catholics. More importantly, he claimed that communists were attempting to create 


racial conflict: 


118 By this time, Welch was earning about $1500 for each public lecture. 

19 Griffin, op cit., p.193. 

12 Ibid. p. 194. In his writing during this period and throughout the 1960s, Welch often stated that he 
was willing to die for his cause, or that agents would eventually murder him. Whether he truly 
believed this does not matter: he was trying to promote his own importance in the movement (and in 
history). 

121 Ibid. p. 203. 
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rising racial bitterness is the finest grist the Communists have yet 
been able to obtain for their American Mill...the darkening storm of 
activated hatred between white people and colored people...has 
been carefully planned, subtly fomented, cleverly nourished, and 
raised to tremendous forces of disruption by the Communist 
conspirators and the misguided dupes and allies who have been 
cued and egged by them... They do not have the slightest real interest 
in the welfare of either the colored people or the white people of the 
South. It is not desegregation as an end in which they are interested, 
but the bitterness, strife, and terrors of mob action which can be 
instigated while that end is supposedly being sought. '* 


In part, Welch was trying to secure readership and support in the South by linking 
the anti-desegregation movement to the anticommunist movement. Other 
conservative writers, like those at the National Review, argued that desegregation 
legislation undermined State rights; it was yet another attempt by the federal 
government to centralize power. The Supreme Court had ruled in 1954 that 
“separate-but-equal” public schools were unconstitutional and, in 1955, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren ruled that the desegregation of public schools ought to 
proceed as soon as possible. The anti-desegregation movement, however, did not 
crest until at least 1956 when the Association of Citizens’ Councils membership 
peaked at 250,000. Not surprisingly, Welch singled out Earl Warren as a 
communist agent, and one of the first and longest running, campaigns of the John 
Birch Society would be the “Movement to Impeach Earl Warren.”'4 

By 1957, Welch was promoting himself further by sending over 5,000 copies 


of his newsletter to people around the country. Some had purchased subscriptions 


122 Ibid. p. 207. 

123 Diamond, op cit., pp. 66-70. 

124 Earl Warren was also hated by the American right for his involvement in “Red Monday,” the 
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while others were sent complimentary issues. In 1958, he changed the name and 
format of his newsletter. It became a monthly magazine, American Opinion, and 
included articles by other writers in the movement. 

The April, 1958, issue of American Opinion contained “A Letter to 
Khrushchev,” Welch’s call for right-wing collective action in the form of an “open 
letter’ to the Soviet leader. As he had done in his books and speeches, he again 
outlined his claims about the depth of the Soviet Union’s long-standing attempts to 
subvert the United States. He claimed that communist agents had caused the 
Great Depression in order to implement the New Deal; had ensured that Taft did 
not receive the Republican Party's Presidential Nomination in 1952; had defeated 
the Bricker Amendment; had orchestrated the Brown v. the Topeka Board of 
Education decision; and were responsible for McCarthy’s censure in 1954.'*° He 
also claimed that other writers and promoters of the Americanist cause were being 
killed by communist agents, and that he might be next. 

In the open letter to the Soviet leader, Welch writes of the nascent 
anticommunist movement and suggests other right-wing Americans were 
interested in doing something about the communist sonepiaey: He promoted his 
own leadership, and discussed the efforts he was making for the Americanist 
cause. Like Captain John Birch, Welch was willing to sacrifice his portion of the 


American Dream in order to fight for his country: 


135 The Bricker amendment sought to reassert Congress’ control over international treaties. As it 
was championed by conservative Republicans and sparked grassroots, conservative organizing, 
many liberal Republicans opposed the amendment in order not to appear to be in the conservative 
camp of the GOP. See Reinhard, op cit., pp. 116-117. In 1970, Medford Evans, an active John Birch 
Society writer, published The Assassination of Joe McCarthy, a book that argued that McCarthy had 
been poisoned in 1957. 
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There are now many thousands of us in America...who have given up 
careers, incomes, possessions, all hopes of personal peace and 
leisure, and their whole lives to the one task of alerting as many of our 
fellow citizens as we can to the methods and the menace of the 
Communist conspiracy. Our numbers, our strength, and our 
experiences are growing together. We have leaders who are now 
veterans of this fight — Fulton Lewis, Clarence Manion, Dan Smoot, 
Bonner Fellers, Frank Kirkpatrick, Frank Hanighen and a hundred 
more | could name — and who, despite your vicious efforts to smoother 
them, are increasing their total influence every week. And at least the 
progress of your conspiracy, though not its methods, become daily 
easier to demonstrate to those we can persuade to listen...We are 
denied the use of most of the newspapers, magazines, television 
programs, radio programs, and even book-publishing channels which 
already have large established audiences...But we are finding ways to 
run your blockade, and to reach with print or voice a still small but 
increasing percentage of the people of this country...For while the 
American people do not know what is wrong, nor have any idea how 
badly it is wrong, they sense that something is wrong. Despite all of the 
specious explanations given them to account for our steady loss of 
ground, they are vaguely but deeply disturbed. And with the new 
converts we are gaining daily, who in turn become crusaders for this 
same enlightenment, our new enrollments are going to increase faster 
than you can smear us out of effectiveness, or silence us by 
murder...Just suppose, Comrade Khrushchev...that this very letter 
were placed in the hands of, and read by, only one million Americans. 
It might set off a chain reaction of truth-seeking which would rip your 
whole blanket of lies and subtle censorship into shreds. '”° 


Welch was sure of his own importance by the late 1950s, and confident that he 
could take the lead in the anticommunist movement. Through his involvement in 
NAM, his public presentations, and his small success as a political writer, he had 
inserted himself into the professional and friendship networks of right-wing 


Americans that by the 1960s would become prominent in politics and society. 


Welch was finally able to gather resources and organize. 


128 Robert Welch, “Letter to Khrushchev,” in The New Americanism and Other Speeches and 
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In advance of the annual NAM Congress of Industry in December 1958, he 
sent a letter to seventeen friends and associates (most of whom were planning to 
attend the NAM conference). He invited them to join him in Indianapolis for two 
days following the conference. The letter did not give a reason for the meeting. 
Eleven of the seventeen accepted the invitation. At the gathering, Welch informed 


them of this plans to develop a national, anticommunist Society. 


Conclusion 

Robert Welch’s entry into the conservative movement was both helped and 
hindered by a culture of success. Once he had established himself in the business 
world, he set about participating in civil and political society. He enacted the 
practices of pre-movement leadership: he presented his conservative ideas in 
public engagements, wrote political commentaries, and organized his own political 
magazine. He met, corresponded, and traveled with friends and associates who 
would also rise to leadership positions within the growing right-wing movement. 
Welch’s conspiratorial anticommunism — which would become so controversial — 
was, within the context of the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s, normal among his peers. 
Claims that the United States government had been subverted by communist 
agents was a common diagnosis of the perceived liberalization of government 


practices and policies. 
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Chapter Four 


From Latency to Action in the Conservative Movement: 
The Symbolic Importance of the John Birch Society 


By the late 1950s, those who would populate the rank-and-file of the 
conservative movement were scattered throughout the country, where they read, 
shared, and discussed right-wing literature and attended seminars and speeches. 
Corporations (such as DuPont and General Motors) and business leaders (like oil 
billionaire, H. L. Hunt, Joseph Pew of Sun Oil, and Walter Knott of Knott's Berry 
Farm) funded right-wing publications, circulated anticommunist and anti-union 
literature, and established patriotic seminars for their employees. Conservative 
intellectuals such as William Rusher (publisher of National Review) and William F. 
Buckley, Jr. (the magazine’s editor) filled print culture with a range of conservative 
ideas, while various anticommunist writers and activists were producing 
newsletters, books, magazines, and pamphlets about the communist threat. 

Right-wing Republican politicians like Barry Goldwater of Arizona were 
making themselves known, not only in Washington, D.C., but also around the 
country through a coordinated lecture circuit that would serve as a movement 
infrastructure created and maintained largely through Republican women’s clubs. 
People like Robert Welch, Fred Schwartz (Christian Anticommunist Crusade), Rev. 
Billy James Hargis (Christian Crusade), Willis Carto (Liberty Lobby), Fred and 
Phyllis Schlafly (Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation), and David Franke and Douglas 
Caddy (Young Americans for Freedom) were positioning themselves to lead 


organizations that would finally put the untapped masses of conservatives to work. 
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The nascent movement consisted of those on the “respectable,” or 
moderate, right (e.g., William F. Buckley, Jr. and Young Americans for Freedom) 
who believed that the greatest threat to the country was the liberalization of 
American culture and politics and the perceived loss of traditional Christian values 
and morality; and those on the “radical right” (e.g., Robert Welch) who believed that 
communist agents were actively subverting the country and preparing for a 
communist invasion. 

Anticommunism anchored these two interpretations of the “problem of 
modern America”; both the respectable and the radical right agreed that 
communism was a major threat, and one of the most pressing issues of the day. 
National Review writers had purposely framed their views as abstractly and as 
widely as possible to attract a large readership and expose conservative 
Americans to a range of right-wing ideas with the hope of creating a united 
perspective. In so doing, the respectable right was, in part, responsible for 
legitimating radical right-wing criticism by not countering these ideas. In turn, this 
created political opportunities for radical anticommunist organizations to mobilize 
and enter the polity as fully articulated social movement organizations. 

Though a leftist movement and counterculture with immediate origins in the 
Beatnik movement was beginning, the dominant (white) American culture in the 
late 1950s was fairly complacent. A backlash against what was perceived to be a 
leftist-inspired radicalization of American culture would not occur until 1966. 

Public opinion polls conducted at the time revealed that most Americans 


over 30 years of age were satisfied with their standard of living, and were optimistic 
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about the future and safety of the country. While many believed that the Cold War 
was important, they did not feel that America would be under direct attack by the 
Soviet Union (or any other communist country), and they tended to believe that the 
federal government was doing enough to defend the nation.’ Among white, middle- 
class Americans it was the time of the so-called American consensus which was 
based on the idea that the structure and institutions of American politics would 
solve any pending and future problems, and that American democracy itself ought 
not to be challenged since it was the pinnacle of civilized governance. 

Though Democrats had gained power in Congress in the 1958 elections, 
President Eisenhower remained popular. In response, the Republican Party 
presented itself as a centrist liberal party. Although the Democratic victory in the 
midterm elections had resulted in the loss of most conservative Republicans, some 
liberal Republicans were re-elected. Without representation in Washington, many 
right-wing Americans feared further liberalization. Their fears seemed to be 
supported by Eisenhower's failure to cut spending as he had promised — his budget 
called for an increase in federal spending and many social welfare problems.” For 
conservative Republican voters, the Republican Party by the end of the 1950s did 
not seem to represent their values and political desires. This created opportunities 
for extra-party, conservative mobilization. In addition, there was a lack of options 
for right-wing Americans who wanted to do something about the perceived 


problems of the time. 


1 Fred Siegel, Troubled Journey: From Pearl Harbor to Ronald Reagan (New York: Hill and Wang, 
1984). Also see John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958). 

2 See Jerome L. Himmelstein, To the Right: The Transformation of American Conservatism 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1990), p. 65-67. 
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Before movement organizations emerge from a more general, nascent 
movement of opinion in the population, the polity usually has to be amenable to 
organizing: there must be political opportunities that foster collective organizing.° At 
the end of the 1950s there were plenty of grievances and opportunities for 
conservative Americans. The Republican Party under Eisenhower seemed to be 
dominated and controlled by its northeast, liberal wing, and many took the 
President’s unwillingness to completely dismantle the New Deal as a sign that he 
was not a true conservative. Indeed, liberal Republicans refused to negotiate in 
good faith with conservative Republicans, and this had a direct impact on the 
spread of the conservative movement in the early 1960s.* 

Adding to right-wing grievances, the Supreme Court fundamentally 
challenged the tools of anticommunism on what became known as “Red Monday.” 
On June 17, 1957, the Supreme Court — headed by Chief Justice Earl Warren (an 
advocate of civil rights and civil liberties) — began to change the anticommunist 
laws and policies that had been enacted during the various red scares. The court 
strengthened guarantees against self-incrimination, limited HUAC’s ability to hold 
hearings, reinterpreted the Smith Act to restrict its overtly political uses, and gave 


those accused of subversion the right to see all evidence against them, including 


3 On the importance of political opportunities for movement organizing, see Charles Tilly, From 
Mobilization to Revolution (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1978); Doug McAdam, Political Process 
and the Development of Black Insurgency, 1930-1970 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1982). 

“Mary C. Brennan, Turning Right in the Sixties: The Conservative Capture of the GOP. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1995). 
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classified FBI files. In the end, the federal government could no longer prosecute 
those suspected of communist subversion under the Smith Act.° 

For conservatives on the so-called respectable right, Red Monday was 
another moral shock that further signaled the liberalization of American culture and 
politics. For those who would lead the radical right, it was a sign that the 
government itself was being controlled by communist subversives, and that these 
agents were protecting themselves against prosecution. Either way, Red Monday 


accentuated the need for organized collective action. 


In this chapter, | explain why the John Birch Society became the most 
prominent and successful radical-right organization during the early 1960s. While it 
was not the only anticommunist organization at the time, it did become the most 
important symbolically. In part, the Society’s successes were the result of Welch’s 
ability to interpret (and frame) current events as signs of a communist conspiracy. 
The Society's members received a monthly newsletter — written solely by Welch — 
wherein he interpreted these events and offered members concrete tasks to do 
something about them. Many, if not all, of these activities were traditional protest 
activities among anticommunist organizations since at least the 1930s, and likely 
resonated widely with members of the American Right. One of the main tasks, 


moreover, involved recruitment, and the Society's recruitment techniques took 


5 Sara Diamond, Roads to Dominion: Right-wing Movements and Political Power in the United 
States (New York: Guilford Press, 1995); M. J. Heale, American Anticommunism: Combating the 
Enemy Within, 1830-1970 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1990); James T. Patterson, Grand 
Expectations: The United States, 1945-1974 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996); Jonathan 
M. Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing: The Rise of Modern American Conservatism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2001). 
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advantage of the informal network of conservative print culture. Thus, the Society’s 
membership increased, in part, because it was able to draw from a pool of 
available activists. 

But the Society’s success was also a result of opposition to it. The John 
Birch Society was publicized in mainstream newspapers, magazines, and books as 
the greatest threat to American democracy and thus it became emblematic of both 
the radical right and the conservative movement as a whole. For some 
conservatives, negative publicity by the “liberal” press made being a Bircher a 
recognizable sign of opposition to the status quo. In other words, for many on the 
American Right being a “John Bircher” entered American culture as a symbol of 
radical opposition to the perceived liberalization of America. For many other 
Americans (including some on the moderate right), however, the Society became a 
symbol of a lunatic fringe in American politics that was threatening democratic 
institutions. 

Understanding how a movement organization becomes a symbol of a larger 
movement is important because as an organization becomes associated with a 
movement in general, people are probably more likely to join that organization over 
others. In short, symbolic importance brings with it name recognition. In a culture 
like America’s in which collective action is a meaningful response to a perceived 
social problem, some will actively seek opportunities to working towards a solution. 


ê On opposition to social movement organizations, see William A. Gamson, The Strategy of Social 
Protest (Homewood, IL: Dorsey, 1975); Todd Gitlin, The Whole World is Watching: Mass Media and 
the Making and Unmaking of the New Left (Berkley: University of California Press, 1980); Gary T. 
Marx, “External Efforts to Damage or Facilitate Social Movements: Some Patterns, Explanations, 
Outcomes, and Complications,” in Mayer Zald and John D. McCarthy, eds., The Dynamics of Social 
Movements (Cambridge, MA: Winthrop, 1979), pp. 94-125; Dieter Rucht, “Movement Allies, 
Adversaries, and Third Parties,” In David A. Snow, Sarah A. Soule, and Hanspeter Kriesi, eds., The 
Blackwell Companion to Social Movements (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2004), pp. 196-216. 
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When an organization has symbolic importance, joining it becomes the most 
obvious option, especially in the absence of any prohibitive costs or risks to 
participation. 

At the same time, when a social movement organization has symbolic 
importance, it will also be more likely to receive opposition and resistance. Once a 
movement organization is perceived to be successful, it is may appear to challenge 
another group’s interests or values. Conditions are then set for opposition to it.” 
Thus, once the John Birch Society entered the nation’s cultural imagination, the 
government, the Left, and even some members of the American Right reacted by 
trying to subvert it. Becoming a symbol therefore has advantages and 


disadvantages within the opportunity structure of a social movement field. 


Founding the John Birch Society 

Prior to the late 1950s, Welch gained skills that he would apply when 
creating and leading the John Birch Society. In his mind, his biography reflected 
the generic American success story: he had persevered through the Great 
Depression and failure, and he had written successful political books. He had 
become an expert at self-promotion and advertising. As demonstrated in the 
various committees Welch established to promote his books and political 


candidates, he also had good organizational skills. Moreover, he had experience 


7 On movement opposition see: David S. Meyer and Suzanne Staggenborg, “Movement, 
Countermovements, and the Structure of Political Opportunity,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 
101, no. 6, 1996, pp.1628-1600; and Mayer N. Zald and Bert Useem, “Movement and 
Countermovement Interaction: Mobilization, Tactics, and State Involvement,” In Mayer N. Zald and 
John D. McCarthy, eds., Social Movements in an Organized Society (New Brunswick, NJ: 
Transaction, 1987), pp. 247-271. 
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with letter-writing as a useful way of putting activists to work. Welch would put all 
of this into play in the John Birch Society, which created an audience for his radical 
anticommunist ideas. 

Through his political writing and speeches, he had become known among 
elite conservatives in the country and had joined formal and informal networks of 
right-wing Americans. Involvement with the right-wing, National Association of 
Manufactures, moreover, had taught him the benefits of participating in America’s 
culture of joining and collective action. But Welch also adopted many of NAM’s 
tactics and campaign styles: John Birch Society’s billboards and sarcastic 
pamphlets were modeled on NAM’s anti-union and anticommunist campaigns 
during the Great Depression. 

Eleven men accepted Welch's invitation to join him in Indianapolis on 
December 9 and 10, 1958. During those two days, Welch presented his rationale 
and plans for an anticommunist organization. His lecture was transcribed verbatim 
and was published as The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, which outlined the 
Society’s ideology and tactics and served as the organization’s main recruitment 
tool. For Welch, the meeting was “the beginning of a movement of historical 
importance” and he hoped that through his two-day presentation the attendees 
would join him in establishing the John Birch Society.® 

Welch told his small audience that the United States was 20 to 40 per cent 
under communist control, and that the only way to stop the communist conspiracy 
was to educate Americans through collective organizing and dynamic leadership. 


ë Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., The Blue Book of the John Birch Society (Appleton, WI: Western Islands 
Press, 1992 [1959]) p. xix. 
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As he had in the past, Welch tried to persuade the attendees about his own 
importance — and the necessity of his leadership — by informing them of his self- 
sacrifice. He claimed that: 

The only thing which can possibly stop the Communists is for the 

American people to learn the truth in time. It is to contribute my small 

bit to such an awakening that | have given up most of my business 

responsibilities and most of my income, in order through my magazine 

and speeches to bring some inkling of the truth to as many people as | 

can reach. | 
Welch claimed that if all the anticommunist organizations scattered throughout the 
country were united, they still could not defeat the communist advance because 
there was no single leader to supply the necessary direction and enthusiasm: 

Only if members of these groups declared allegiance to, came to 

feel an unshakable loyalty for, and thus accepted direction from, a 

dynamic personal leader; only under these conditions would there 

be any possibility of the members of these groups, and of all other 

Americans who feel basically as they do, supplying what is 

needed." 

Organizationally, the Society would be headed by Welch, of course. The 
National Council would act as his advisors. The Head Office staff in Belmont would 
direct paid coordinators who, in turn, would manage unpaid section and chapter 
leaders. Membership in each John Birch Society chapter would be a maximum of 
thirty people; when they exceeded this number, chapters would be split. Those who 


wanted to join the Society but did not have access to a local chapter would deal 


directly with the Head Office until a chapter could be established in their area. The 


? Ibid. p. 25. Welch would later use the phrase “the truth in time” in a title to a major speech in which 
he informed Birchers of a vaster conspiracy than the communist conspiracy. See the next chapter. 
Ibid p. 105. 
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Society would be funded through membership dues and private donations.’ The 
organization’s magazine, American Opinion, would sell advertisement space, and 
money would also be raised through the John Birch Society’s publishing house, 
Western Islands Press. 

On Welch's instructions, the coordinators would establish issue-specific front 
organizations (or “ad hoc committees”) to promote the John Birch Society and 
recruit new members. These coordinators would also ensure that each chapter’s 
activities adhered strictly to the national agendas outlined in the Society's monthly 
newsletter, the Bulletin of John Birch Society." To further ensure compliance, each 
member was asked to send a “Members Monthly Memo” directly to the Head 
Office, with a list of the month’s activities and successes or failures. 

Ostensibly, the Society's main goal was to educate Americans about the 
extent of communist infiltration and subversion. To this end, Welch stated that the 
John Birch Society would promote right-wing books, magazines, and radio 
broadcasts by establishing conservative reading rooms (modeled after Christian 
Science reading rooms), by operating a nation-wide conservative speakers bureau, 
and by setting up a publishing house. 

Welch also intended to “make full and effectively coordinated use of the 
powerful letter-writing weapon that lies so readily at hand.” Letter-writing: 

would give the members of our local chapters and volunteer groups 


just one more activity, one more thing to do, by which they knew they 
were accomplishing something and being effective for the cause. For 


" Yearly memberships were $24 for men and $12 for women and students. A lifelong membership 
was $1000. 

12 Schoenwald, op cit. 

13 Welch, op cit., p. 71. 
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this very reason, among others, the letter-writing of sub-groups 

should not be left to the haphazard or half-hearted following by the 

members of hopeful pleas or suggestions. It should be definitely 

planned, directed, and the amount and promptness of participation 

constantly checked and evaluated by a central headquarters or 

director... The biggest of all organizational mistakes is to set up a 

local group for some continuing purpose, exhort them to do a good 

job, and then leave them alone to do it.’ 
Though the primary task would be letter-writing, Birchers would be kept busy doing 
much more. Section and chapter leaders would organize film presentations and 
guide reading clubs. Through the monthly Bulletin, Birchers would be informed of 
newly-published conservative books that each should read before passing them on 
to others. Birchers would also be told of important radio programs and receive a 
national schedule of right-wing lectures and rallies. Members would distribute 
bumper stickers and matchbook covers with various slogans, and buy 
advertisement space on billboards and in newspapers and magazines. Finally, 
Welch hoped that dedicated and enterprising Birchers would finance and 
established their own American Opinion bookstores and reading rooms to help 
distribute the Society’s books, pamphlets and magazines, as well as those of 
kindred organizations. 

Nine of the eleven men at the Indianapolis meeting joined Welch in his 
anticommunist efforts and formed the core of the Society's first National Council 


(see Appendix A). Welch then traveled the country giving the same two-day 


presentation to attract a membership and staff.'° By February 1959 — two months 


14 Ibid p. 72. Italics in original. 

15 Welch met with Fred and Phyllis Schlafly to ask them about joining the National Council. They 
declined since they had just established their own Catholic anticommunist organization, the Cardinal 
Mindszenty Foundation. 
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after the meeting in Indianapolis — the first chapters of the John Birch Society were 
established in the Boston area. By the fall of that year there were forty chapters in 
ten States, as well as a number of members from twenty States who had yet to be 
placed in local chapters. By January, 1960, the Society had 75 chapters and about 
1,500 members, and by September of the same year the John Birch Society had 
grown to approximately 324 chapters with 5,300 members. The Society had 28 
paid staff in the Head Office, 30 paid coordinators, and about 100 volunteer section 


leaders.'® 


As Welch had planned, the Society’s initial activities were focused primarily 
on promoting right-wing literature. In his monthly newsletters, he published a 
reading list of “approved books” that grew to well over 100 books and magazines 
that Birchers needed to read and distribute. Recommended books included right- 
wing favorites such as Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom, Buckley and Bozell’s 
McCarthy and his Enemies, Kirk’s The Conservative Mind, and, of course, Welch’s 
own Life of John Birch. Recommended magazines included the National Review, 
Human Events, American Mercury, and The Freeman. Welch would remind 
Birchers of the importance of reading at least three books a month and then telling 
their friends and family about those books and the Society. By promoting a range of 
18 Information on membership is drawn from: Chip Berlet and Matthew N. Lyons, Right-wing 
Populism in America: Too Close for Comfort (New York: Guildford Press, 2000); J. Allen Broyles, 
The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966); Sara Diamond, Roads 
to Dominion: Right-wing Movements and Political Power in the United States (New York: Guilford 
Press, 1995); Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Foster, The Radical Right: Report on the John Birch 
Society and its Allies (New York: Random House, 1967); Schoenwald, op cit; Alan F. Westin, “The 


John Birch Society,” in Daniel Bell, ed., The Radical Right: The New American Right Expanded and 
Updated. (New York: Anchor Books, 1964), pp. 239-268. 
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right-wing books and magazines, Welch was casting a wide net to recruit as many 
conservative Americans as possible. He was confident that he could teach them of 
the communist conspiracy once they attended the John Birch Society’s chapter 
meetings — that is, if they had yet to discover the conspiracy by themselves. 

Welch also attempted to unite the scattered conservative movement by 
encouraging members to attend Schwarz’s anticommunist schools, Fred and 
Phyllis Schlafly’s anticommunist seminars, and to listen to (and support) 
conservative radio programs like Hargis’ “Party line,” Clarence Manion’s “Manion 
Forum,” and H. L. Hunt’s “Life Line.” He also encouraged Birchers to attend rallies 
and join other right-wing organizations. In part, cross-membership was a tactic to 
expand the John Birch Society's promotional network: as Birchers joined other 
groups, they were instructed to recruit new members into the Society. 

Campaigns and front organizations were relatively few (see Appendix B), but 
in the first year the Society focused primarily on promoting opposition to a planned 
Summit Conference." In an effort to improve relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, President Eisenhower had invited Khrushchev to visit his 
country in 1959. This invitation united the American right and mobilized resistance, 
especially when it was announced that the Soviet flag would be displayed with the 
American flag along the motorcade route from the airport to White House. For 


many right-wing Americans, flying the Soviet flag beside the American flag was 


17 The John Birch Society also opposed the fluoridation of public water — a communist ploy to 
contro! Americans’ minds, tried to create a boycott of goods imported from communist countries, 
opposed the elimination of the loyalty oath for those who received public money to attend college. 
and opposed the United States’ involvement with the United Nations. For a good essay on the anti- 
fluoridation movement, see Gregory Field, “Flushing Poisons from the Body Politic: The Fluoride 
Controversy and American Political Culture, 1955-1965,” In Jurgen Heideking, et al., eds., The 
Sixties Revisited: Culture, Society, and Politics (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 2001). 
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sacrilegious. It also gave conspiratorial anticommunists all the proof they needed of 
an alliance between the two governments. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution launched a massive letter-writing 
campaign that flooded Congress with letters, postcards, petitions, and telegrams 
protesting the impending visit. National Review sold stickers that read “Khrushchev 
Not Welcome Here,” dedicating an entire issue of the magazine to criticism of the 
visit. Other organizations bought advertisements in national newspapers opposing 
the Summit. Conservative Republicans formed an ad hoc group, the Committee for 
the Freedom of All Peoples, called for a national day of mourning, and suggested 
that Americans attend their churches on the day of the visit and pray for their 
country. ® 

The activities of the John Birch Society’s own ad hoc group, the Committee 
Against Summit Entanglemenis, were similar. The Society and its members bought 
ad space, distributed “The Summit Leads to Disaster’ stickers, and flooded 
Congress with letters opposing the visit - members mailed 600,000 anti-summit 


post cards. 


During the first two years the John Birch Society grew slowly. A relatively 
small number of grassroots conservatives where holding Society meetings in their 
homes, writing letters, and participating in the organization’s campaigns. The 
Society was not the only anticommunist organization to be established at the time 
so it was competing for members with other groups that had noticed the need for 


18 Donald T. Critchlow, Phyllis Schlafly and Grassroots Conservatism: A Woman's Crusade 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2005); Schoenwald, op cit. 
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grassroots anticommunist organizing in 1960. There were an estimated 900 
anticommunist groups in the United States. In 1960, most had less than 100 
members, and many were simply husband and wife teams with subscribers to their 
newsletters but no other membership activities. t° 

The main anticommunist organizations did form a loose alliance, at least 
publicly. Welch’s John Birch Society, Fred Schwartz's Christian Anticommunist 
Crusade, Rev. Billy James Hargis’ Christian Crusade, Fred and Phyllis Schlafly’s 
Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation, and David Franke and Douglas Caddy’s Young 
Americans for Freedom all cross-promoted their organizations.”” Long-standing 
right-wing groups like the Daughters of the American Revolution promoted the 
newer organizations, and popular rightist magazines, especially National Review 
and Human Events, wrote favorably about conservative, anticommunist organizing. 
American Opinion carried advertisements for various organizations’ literature, 
rallies, and paraphernalia; and Welch, in his newsletter, continued to ask Birchers 
to support the growing movement by subscribing to right-wing magazines, buying 


books, and joining other groups. 


When Welch traveled to Pasadena, California, in 1959 to establish John 


Birch chapters there, he was welcomed by the Network of Patriotic Letter Writers. 


19 Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Foster, Danger on the Right (New York: Random House, 1964). 
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The organization held a party so that fifty invited guests could hear about Welch’s 
plan for a national anticommunist organization. The next day Welch had a meeting 
with the Tuesday Morning Study Club that was attended by many of the same 
guests from the previous evening. He suggested that the club could simply become 
a John Birch Society chapter and nominated the house’s owner, Jane Crosby, as 
chapter leader. Later, she would be among the first to establish an American 
Opinion bookstore.” 

Welch recognized that the conservative movement was strongest in the 
West, especially in Southern California. The American West had been transformed 
after the Second World War. By 1950 new military bases had been established 
throughout the region as the country’s military budget expanded during the Cold 
War.” Many defense contractors had launched or re-established ventures in the 
“Sun Belt” South, with most operating in Southern California. 

With increased industry came rapid population growth, as skilled, middle- 
class, (mostly white) Americans migrated west. A housing and retail sales boom 
followed. In Orange County alone 85 per cent of the population increase between 
1950 and 1960 was due to migration. As more and more people migrated to the 
area — largely from the Midwest — church congregations grew, especially for 
conservative denominations (Baptist, Pentecostal, evangelical, and 


fundamentalist). And, as McGirr notes, “in a region with many uprooted residents 


21 Michelle M. Nickerson, Domestic Threats: Women, Gender, and Conservatism in Cold War Los 
Angeles, 1945-1966 (PhD Dissertation, Yale University, Department of History, 2003), p. 253. 
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and few organic milieus, churches provided a strong sense of belonging and 
fellowship. They were places where one could find friends and establish roots.””” 
Conservative congregations helped foster the right-wing politics of the area by 
providing part of the infrastructure and moral discourse that conservatives drew on 
to buttress their movement. 

The post-War success of the West also accentuated its culture of rugged 
individualism and private property rights, as ranchers-turned-property speculators 
and “cowboy capitalists” made millions on the region’s economic boom. This culture 
boosted a libertarian ideology that championed laissez-faire capitalism and 
individual achievement. As McGirr writes: 

Notwithstanding that economic growth took place as a result of the 

largesse of Uncle Sam, for many this link was indirect, since they 

made their fortunes in private business, in construction, and as 

professionals serving the new communities. For others, particularly a 

segment of regional businessmen who experienced the link more 

directly, the presence of the federal government — and the 

bureaucracy, red tape, and control it brought with it — deepened their 

resentment against Washington regulators. But for everybody, the 

hundreds of individual success stories, the thousands of new 
businesses...reinforced an ethos of individualism that boded 

favorably for the Right.” 

The region’s reliance on military spending and the Cold War also 
accentuated anticommunism (and linked it to people’s affluence), as it was fears of 
the growing power of the Soviet Union that had sparked the military spending in the 
first place. Many of the middle-class, white residents of the South and the South 
West were well aware that the Cold War and anticommunism were tied directly to 


23 McGirr, op cit., p. 48. 
4 Ibid. p. 29. 
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their material and symbolic well-being, to their standard of living and the American 
Way of Life. For many, the anticommunist, military-industrial complex provided 
them with a level of social mobility they were not likely to have achieved had they 


remained in their States of origin. 


In the early years, right-wing organizations had common sources of funding 


t. And much of 


that contributed, in part, to the unity of the conservative movemen 
this funding originated in the West. Besides membership dues, the sale of print 
material, and fees for seminars and lectures, a relatively small pool of businesses, 
corporations, and wealthy individuals provided a significant amount of monetary 
support. Oil barons H. L. Hunt and Joseph Pew contributed significantly. Good Year 
Tire, Boeing, DuPont, General Motors, and IBM bought huge quantities of 
anticommunist literature for distribution to their employees. Coast Federal Savings 
and Loan Association budgeted $250,000 yearly to “re-educate the American public 
away from Socialist and Communist Myths and back to a belief in Free Enterprise 
Truths.”“° Patrick Frawley (owner of the Schick Safety Razor Company, Paper- 
mate Pen Company, Eversharp, and Technicolor) as well as smaller businesses 
and corporations such as the Coleman Corporation, the Durand Door Supply 
Company, Koch Engineering, Dr. Ross Dog Foods, and Knott’s Berry Farm (an 
amusement park) all donated to a variety of conservative causes and sponsored 


rallies, lectures, and radio and television broadcasts. Celebrities, such as Ronald 


?5 See Fred J. Cook, “The Ultras: Aims, Affiliations and Finances of the Radical Right,” The Nation, 
June 30, 1962, pp. 564-607; Irving Spiegel “Aid to Right-wing Laid to Big Firms,” New York Times, 
September 20, 1964, p. 1; Alan F. Westin, “Anticommunism and the Corporations,” Commentary, 
vol. 36, no. 6, 1963, pp.479-487. 

26 Westin, “Anticommunism and the Corporations,” op cit., p.480. 
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Reagan, Pat Boone, Roy Rogers, and John Wayne also endorse the conservative 
movement, usually by making appearances at rallies and lectures — mostly in 
southern California. 

In terms of tactics and activities, most of the anticommunist organizations 
were similar: members wrote letters, discussed and circulated books and 
magazines, and attended rallies and seminars. While the John Birch Society did 
offer a greater number of coordinated activities and tasks, it was almost lost in a 
field of other organizations that provided opportunities for conservative Americans 
to work toward a solution to the perceived communist threat. There was no real 
reason to join the John Birch Society over any other anticommunist group, aside 
from the Society’s goal to be a nationally-oriented organization as opposed to a 
state or county one. That the Society would soon become the anticommunist group 


to join was not due to Welch’s nor the Society’s direct efforts. 


The John Birch Society as Symbol of Radical Opposition 

In 1960, Richard Nixon lost the Presidential election to John F. Kennedy, 
whose campaign promised social reforms as comprehensive as Roosevelts New 
Deal. Though many of these reforms were hampered by a Republican Congress, 
Kennedy’s presidency signaled to conservatives the ever-increasing liberalization 
of the federal government and American culture. Anticommunist organizations 
feared that Kennedy would be soft on communism. 

By early 1961, the conservative movement was beginning to be noticed by 


mainstream America, mostly through accounts in the popular media that 
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characterized the John Birch Society as a “radical” and “extremist” group. The first 
major article lambasting the Society appeared in Time in March, 1961. Though The 
Politician had never been published, the article exposed Welch’s claims that 
Eisenhower was a communist sympathizer, that his brother was an active agent, 
and that the United States’ government had been infiltrated by communists. In 
response to the Time article, North Dakota Republican Senator Milton Young read 
into the Congressional Record his concerns about Welch and the John Birch 
Society. In California, Governor Edmond Brown announced that he was 
recommending that the California State Senate Committee on Un-American 
Activities investigate the Society.” 

Soon after, hundreds of articles about the Society appeared in local and 
national magazines and newspapers. For instance, the New York Times published 
244 articles about the John Birch Society in 1961, 67 articles in April alone (See 
Figure 4.1). One editorial claimed, “The latest publicized addition to the lunatic 
fringe of American life is the John Birch Society. Lost in a world of fantasy, the John 
Birchers are busily looking for Communists in the White House, the Supreme Court, 
the classrooms, and, presumably, under the bed.” By the spring, this publicity had 
inspired the Gallup organization to include questions about the Society in one of its 


polls: the survey results suggested that 39 million Americans had heard of the John 


27 Welch telegrammed Governor Brown informing him that he and all Birchers welcomed the 
investigation and would participate fully. In 1963. the committee published its report and stated that 
the Society was comprised of patriotic Americans and “little old ladies in tennis shoes.” Three years 
later, another report suggested that the John Birch Society was a danger to America. See 
Schoenwald, op cit. 

28 New York Times, “John Birch Fantasies,” April 22, 1961, p. 24. 
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Birch Society, and of these, 9 per cent — or, about three and a half million people — 
stated that they approved of it.” 

Conservative writers came to the John Birch Society's defense, and 
published positive accounts of Welch and his organization. In National Review, 
Buckley informed conservative readers that he supported his friend’s organization — 
though he did not entirely agree with Welch’s ideas — and argued that the popular 
press was simply afraid of the growing conservative movement. He added that the 
negative publicity and labels merely reflected liberal fears and propaganda. Other 
writers such as Dan Smoot (The Dan Smoot Report) also defended the Society, as 
did Manion, Hunt, and Hargis on their radio shows.”° 

Welch himself defended himself and his Society from these attacks in the 
monthly newsletter. He informed Birchers that the Time article was inspired by a 
“communist-run” newspaper, The People’s World, and that the negative stories 
about the Society were a counterattack organized by communist agents who 
recognized that the John Birch Society was a threat to their conspiracy. He also 
wrote that the publicity was generating interest in the Society, and that inquiries 


about membership were increasing.” That month, Welch flew to Los Angeles and 


spoke at a rally of 6,000 conservatives. 


*° Westin, “The John Birch Society,” op cit. 

3 That Manion defended the organization is not surprising since he sat on the National Council of 
the John Birch Society. 

%1 See, Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., April Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 
Birch Society, 1961); May Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John Birch Society, 
1961); June Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John Birch Society, 1961); and 
July Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John Birch Society, 1961). 
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Figure 4.1 
New York Times Articles on the JBS, 1961-1972 
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Source: Data drawn from the New York Times Historical Index (online). 
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To defend the anticommunist right from the negative reports, Schwarz also 
organized a conservative rally in California. At the Hollywood Bowl that October, 
the “Hollywood’s Answer to Communism’ rally of 12,000 people was broadcast to 
about 4 million viewers. Speakers included John Wayne and Roy Rogers, as well 
as Senator Thomas Dodd and Representative Walter Judd.°* The three and a half 
hour telecast was funded, in part, by the usual donors, especially Richfield Oil and 


the Schick Safety Razor Company. 


In the spring of 1961, the John Birch Society was well-known among 
mainstream Americans, and had become synonymous with the “radical right” even 
though organizations such as the Liberty Lobby and the Minutemen were far more 
radical in both ideology and tactics. Two other events that year propelled the 
Society to the symbolic head of the movement. In June 1961, Major General Edwin 
Walker was publicly admonished by President Kennedy for teaching his brand of 
anticommunism to his troops. Echoing Welch and many other anticommunists, 
Walker had told his soldiers that Harry Truman, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Dean 
Acheson were communists, and, in April of that year, he had provided them with 
anticommunist material printed by the John Birch Society, including Welch’s Life of 
John Birch. The New York Times printed the story, and almost overnight Walker 
became a hero of the conservative movement.” 


While the Defense Department had hoped that a reprimand and 


reassignment would defuse the issue, Walker unexpectedly resigned. He returned 


% See Diamond, op cit., p. 58. 
33 Russell Baker, “Walker is Rebuked for Linking Public Figures to Communism,” New York Times, 
June 13, 1981, p. 15. 
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to the United States from Germany and used the lecture circuit to educate 
Americans about the dangers of communism. National Review and the 
Independent American ran stories about Walker. Welch asked Birchers to write him 
letters of support and attend his speeches.* 

As a result of the Walker incident, publicity about the John Birch Society, 
and signs that the anticommunist-conservative movement was growing, the 
Kennedy administration began to assess the potential danger of the radical right. In 
December, 1961, in what became known as the Reuther Memorandum, Kennedy’s 
advisors suggested that the best way to deal with the radical right was to 
investigate its organizations’ tax-exempt status — if they had claimed it — and 
undercut their financial supporters through IRS harassment and aggressive 
auditing. Moreover, the memo stated that the radical right was better organized 
than any time in recent history, and that speeches against it would likely only 
mobilize further support. 

Though Kennedy disregarded many of the suggestions, Robert Kennedy did 
(illegally) instruct the IRS to audit twenty-two radical right organizations — secretly 
called the Ideological Organizations Project — to determine whether they had 
illegally claimed tax-exempt status. The IRS also investigated the financial 


435 


supporters of the conservative movement. ™ The memo was leaked to the press, 


thereby providing further evidence to anticommunist conservatives that the U.S. 


34 Eor a comprehensive discussion of the Walker case, see Schoenwald, op cit., pp. 100-123. 
3 The John Birch Society was registered in Massachusetts as an “educational organization” and 
never filed for, nor claimed, tax exemptions. 
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government was not only actively against them, but was controlled by 


communists.*° 


At the start of the 1961, the John Birch Society consisted of less than 8,000 
rank-and-file members. By the end of that year, membership is estimated to have 
expanded to about 50,000, bringing in almost $1 million in dues alone.*” Like many 
associated with radical anticommunist organizations, Birchers tended to be middle- 
and upper-class, employed, between 30 and 45 years of age, and university- 
educated. While most were Protestant, about 25 per cent were Catholic. Less than 
one per cent is believed to have been Jewish. Almost all identified as Republicans. 
The majority were drawn from the South and South West, with the greatest number 
residing in California, especially Orange County.” Of those members who resided 
in California, the majority were women — though women were under-represented in 
leadership positions.” 

The popular press’s negative framing of the Society as a radical and 
extremist organization helped to accentuate its symbolic importance, and helped 
define membership as a sign of opposition to the perceived liberal status quo. The 


many negative stories about the organization, the Kennedy administration’s 


38 For a discussion of the Kennedy administration’s reactions to the radical right, see Andrew, op 
cit., pp.154-167. . 

37 Alan F. Westin, “The John Birch Society,” op cit.; Diamond, op cit. 

°° Fred W. Grupp, “The Political Perspectives of Birch Society Members,” in Robert A. 
Schoenberger, ed., The American Right-wing: Readings in Political Behavior (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Wilson, 1969), pp. 83-118; Seymour M. Lipset, “The Sources of the ‘Radical Right,” 
in Daniel Bell, ed., op cit., pp.307-371; Seymour M. Lipset and E. Raab, The Politics of Unreason: 
Right-wing Extremism in America, 1970-1977 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978); McGirr, 
op cit.; Raymond Wolfinger, et al., “America’s Radical Right: Politics and Ideology.” In David E. 
Apter, ed., Ideology and Discontent (London: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964). 

3 Barbara S. Stone, “The John Birch Society: A Profile,” The Journal of Politics, vol. 36, no. 1, 1974, 
pp. 84-197. 
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investigations, an investigation in California, and the fact that some conservative 
Republican Senators and Congressmen were members — and were lambasted in 
the media for doing so — helped to publicly radicalize the John Birch Society, 
thereby increasing its perceived importance, and thus, its membership. Indeed, 36 
per cent of members surveyed stated that they first heard about the Society in the 
news media (see Table 4.1). 

Being a radical Bircher thus became an identity to covet among many 
grassroots conservatives since it signaled opposition to liberal society. Any time the 
media discussed the radical right, it almost invariably mentioned the John Birch 
Society. For those conservatives who wanted to actively do something about the 
communist threat, the John Birch Society, by late 1961, would have been the most 
obvious choice, as well as the easiest to join since it was the most well-known 
organization. Becoming a Bircher had become a pubic sign of radical opposition to 
everything that was perceived to be wrong in America. 

The John Birch Society in the early 1960s attracted a wide variety of 
conservatives, some of whom may not have necessarily subscribed to the extreme 
conspiratorial anticommunism espoused by Welch — though such conspiracy 
theories were traditional in the conservative movement, especially since the 
McCarthy-era, and many did believe them.” In the only survey of Society members 
ever conducted, Grupp found that most Birchers in the sample were not committed 


to the John Birch Society's brand of conspiratorial anticommunism, and indeed did 


* On the beliefs of John Birch Society members see Grupp, op cit. See also, Randle Hart, 
“Practicing Birchism: The Assumption of Idiocultural Coherence in Framing Theory,” Social 
Movement Studies, forthcoming. 
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not seem to believe many of the Society’s explanations for the social problems of 
the 1960s. 

Of those sampled, almost all were dissatisfied with the United States 
government, but only about 9 per cent stated that communist corruption was a 
primary issue. Instead, 69 per cent claimed that they were concerned primarily with 
liberal laws and policies (a traditional conservative concern), and about 19 per cent 
were more concerned with “big government” impinging on their daily lives (a 
libertarian issue). Clearly, some Birchers were more aligned with conservatism in 
general rather than the John Birch Society’s brand of conspiratorial 
anticommunism.*' However, these Birchers remained committed to the Society: 81 
per cent stated that if they had to choose one national organization in which to 
participate, they would choose the John Birch Society (see Table 4.1). 

Birchers were never required to state that they believed in the communist 
conspiracy in order to join or maintain membership, and the only way to be ejected 
from the Society was by repeatedly neglecting the monthly tasks. Members were 
asked to follow the Society’s campaigns, most of which were not based on any 
conspiratorial claims but addressed common complaints within the American Right. 


Other tasks such as writing letters and meeting to discuss and circulate right-wing 


* interestingly, this seems to be part of a larger phenomenon. My analysis (see Appendix C) of the 
1964 and 1970 National Election Surveys reveals that of the respondents who had heard of the 
John Birch Society in 1964, about 12 per cent had a “favorable impression.” Of these respondents 
who were impressed by the Society, however, only about 12 per cent stated that they believed 
communism was a major problem. Instead, they were much more likely to state that the federal 
government’s policies were a primary concern. In 1970, only about 7 per cent of respondents who 
had heard of the John Birch Society claimed a favorable view of it, and of these only about 1 per 
cent believed that communism was a serious threat. Moreover, the demographic profile of those 
with a favorable view of the John Birch Society in the National Election Surveys is strikingly similar 
to the demographic profile of the Birchers in the Grupp sample. The only major difference was in 
terms of political and civic participation. Those who stated a positive view of the John Birch Society 
were unlikely to have ever been involved in any political or civic activities. 
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Table 4.1: Social Characteristics of JBS Respondents, Grupp Sample 





Sex 

Male 66% 
Female 33% 
Region 

North East 15% 
Mid-West 20% 
South 27% 
West 37% 
Age 

15-29 21% 
30-39 28% 
40-49 23% 
50-59 14% 
60-69 9% 
70 + 4% 
Religion 

Catholic 24% 
Protestant 64% 
Other 8% 
None 4% 
Subjective Class 

Upper Class 8% 
Middle Class 65% 
Working Class 19% 
Education 

Less than High School 5% 
Some H.S./H.S. 29% 
Some College/College 61% 
In School 3% 
Party Identification 

Republican 60% 
Independent 22% 
Democrat 2% 
Other 15% 
n= 650 


*The analysis of the Grupp data is my own. See Randle Hart. forthcoming. "Practicing 
Birchism:The Assumption of Idiocultural Coherence in Framing Theory." Social 
Movement Studies. 
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Table 4.1: Social Characteristics of JBS Respondents, Grupp Sample cont. 


How did you learn about the JBS? 


News 36% 
Family/Friends 59% 

JBS Literature 2% 
Political Group 3% 

Why did you join the JBS? 

Become Informed 11% 
Associate with Others 17% 
Ideological Support 61% 
Political Commitment 8% 

Other 2% 

What is your main satisfaction with the JBS? 
Become Informed 16% 
Associate with Others 19% 
Ideological Support 19% 
Political Commitment 38% 

Other 2% 

No Satisfaction 3% 

If could belong to only one national organization, which would you choose? 
JBS 81% 

Other Conservative Group 2% 
Republican Party 3% 

Chruch Group 3% 

How satisfied are you with the federal government? 
Satisfied 1% 
Somewhat Satisfied 5% 
Somewhat Dissatisfied 47% 
Dissatisfied 46% 

What do you think the federal government needs to change the most? 
Big Government 19% 

Liberal Laws and Policies 69% 

Level of Communist Corruption 9% 

Don't Know 1% 


Level of Civic-Voluntary Activity 


none 27% 
some 39% 
active 34% 


Have you ever worked for a political party? 
Yes 78% 
No 18% 
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literature were already constitutive activities of the conservative movement in 
general: they were the only practices that defined right-wing Americans as 
conservatives in this “imagined community.” Moreover, since other anticommunist 
organizations at the time cooperated with the John Birch Society, and since 
conservative writers also supported the organization (at least publicly), there were 
no real costs, risk, or stigma — from other conservatives — associated with joining 
the Society other than the amount of time that was required to fulfill the activities for 
each month’s agenda as outlined in the Bulletins. 

Situated within the national “imagined community” of conservatives, the 
John Birch Society offered a set of activities that resonated with right-wing 
Americans. These tasks provided the opportunity to actually do something about 
the perceived social problems of the day. Indeed, regardless of their stated 
reasons for joining the Society, most respondents in the Grupp survey claimed that 
that they derived their greatest satisfaction from the sense of political commitment 
that their membership provided (see Table 4.2). For instance, of those who joined 
the Society to become informed about conservative issues, 40 per cent stated that 
the greatest satisfaction of their membership was derived from a sense of political 
commitment. Similarly, of those who joined for ideological support, 38 per cent 
claimed that they found their sense of political commitment was the most satisfying 
aspect of their membership — of those who joined for ideological support, only 24 
per cent claimed they found it in the Society. 

While magazines like National Review and Human Events identified and 


defined conservative problems, they did not offer anything that grassroots, right- 
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Table 4.2: Reasons for Joing JBS by Satisfaction of Membership 


Reason for Joining Become Informed Associate with Others Ideoogical Support Political Commitment _Other _No Satisfaction 


Become Informed 
Associate with Others 
Ideological Support 
Political Commitment 
Other 


*Chi-Square p. < .001 


34% 
14% 
14% 
18% 
20% 


14% 
23% 
20% 
22% 
10% 


Satisfaction of Membership 


10% 
17% 
24% 
10% 
20% 


40% 
41% 
38% 
48% 
20% 


0% 
1% 
2% 
0% 
20% 


1% 
5% 
2% 
2% 
10% 


wing Americans could actually do to participate in the movement other than reading 
and circulating print material. In the John Birch Society, conservative 
anticommunists found solid activities that, when enacted, were signs of a 


conservative-anticommunist identity. As one Bircher put it: 


We meet once monthly to discuss books, lectures, and so on. We 
review the monthly Bulletin and its 10 suggestions. (Anyone is 
perfectly free to decline to follow any of the suggestions in it). We 
often invite friends and show films such as “Communism on the 
Map” or the Pepperdine College film. And we write letters and 
postcards praising such people as the sponsors of the televised 
anticommunist schools. And of course we try to keep up with current 
legislation and often write to encourage our legislators. Anything that 
we do is only what every good citizen should do, but often does not, 
through either ignorance or apathy.*? 


Another Birch member, a 27-year old section leader and recent college graduate, 


reflected on his entry into the organization: 


| often wonder now, years later, whatever possessed me to rush pell- 
mell into the John Birch Society...to join the staff of this highly 
controversial and widely denounced right-wing organization...At the 
time my rationalizations were simple enough. Above all | hated 
Communism...Also, as | am a practicing Catholic, the atheistic basis of 
the Communist ideology was entirely repugnant to me. Fighting 
Communism seemed to be a useful and exciting way to practice my 
religion. It was something interesting | could do for country and 
God...There had to be a way to assert myself. There had to be a way 
to tell the world all the things | had to say to it, to do all the stimulating 
and fulfilling things that might make life worthwhile, to find and fulfill 
whatever worthy purposes might have been intended for me.” 


“? California Legislature, Twelfth Report of the Senate Factfinding Subcommittee on Un-American 
Activities (Senate of the State of California, 1963), p. 44. Though the report was completed in 1963, 
the investigators conducted their interviews in 1961 and 1962. 

43 Gerald Schomp, Birchism Was My Business (London: Macmillan, 1970), pp. 14-15. 
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In Why Conservative Churches are Growing, Dean M. Kelley long ago 
noticed that churches that demanded compliance to routines and required 
significant time commitments tended to not only maintain but increase membership 
compared to more “relaxed” churches. These “strict” churches, he suggested, 
focused on what worshipers took to be the core religious tasks — conversion, 
worship, religious instruction, ministerial services, and sacraments — that reinforced 
the “basic business of religion,” namely to give their mortal and eternal lives 
meaning. Kelley thus argued that “the quality which makes one system of ultimate 
meaning more convincing than another is not its content but its seriousness/ 
strictness/costliness/bindingness.”““ 

Similarly, once the John Birch Society had become the preeminent symbol 
of the anticommunist-conservative movement, practicing Birchism likely seemed to 
be the most public way to signal that one was a conservative, an anticommunist, 
and opposed to the perceived liberalization of American politics and culture. 
Enacting the Society’s core activities was a public sign of collective membership. 
The Society itself required compliance to its tasks: and though these activities were 
relatively simple and straightforward, they were time consuming. This may have 
increased the perceived importance of practicing collective action within the 
organization. As an early John Bircher — a retired Major General — stated to 
investigators of the California Senate Subcommittee on Un-American Activities in 


1962: 


4 Dean M. Kelly, Why Conservative Churches are Growing (New York: Harper and Row, 1977). p. 
xii. 
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Several years ago | became a member of the John Birch Society... 
because | saw in it the first opinion group to come to my attention 
which possessed the potentialities for organizing the scattered voices 
of conservatism into an effective influence on the political environment 
of our country. In the ensuing years | have not always agreed with 
some details of its program; neither Mr. Welch nor the members of the 
council of the society expect the membership to. But since joining the 
society | have seen nothing to change my original opinion regarding its 
potentialities nor to cause me to believe that it stands for anything 
other than the achievement of constitutional objectives by legal, 
constitutional means.” 


Collective action in American culture is itself a public sign that someone (or 
some group) is doing something about a perceived problem, and American culture 
in general cues individuals to actively seek opportunities for collective action when 
confronted with a social problem or an injustice.” In this way, American culture can 
“push” supporters into social movement organizations; and publicly practicing a 
particular set of collective tasks is meaningful and resonant in so far as these are a 
public sign of purposeful collective action.“ 

Some Americans, then, may seek opportunities for collective action because 
enacting the core tasks of a movement organization is a public demonstration that 
they are doing something about a perceived social problem, regardless of whether 


or not that “something” is at all effective. And by acting collectively, they are 


“5 California Legislature, op cit., p. 13. Welch often wrote that Birchers were free to voice their 
disagreements. However, he also warned them that constant disagreement was likely a sign that a 
Bircher was not suited to the Society. 

48 Ann Swidler, “Inequality and American Culture: The Persistence of Voluntarism,” American 
Behavioral Scientist, vol. 35, no. 4/5, 1992, pp. 606-629. 

“7 Of course, a major question in sociology is why only some people are pushed into collective 
action, while other are not. As noted previously, this question is usually framed as the “free rider” 
problem. 
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publicly enacting their commitments to a broader culture of individual political and 
civic responsibility.“ For instance, one Bircher stated: 

I've felt a definite need to do something more for my country other 

than just going to the polls and casting my vote...In my way of 

thinking the John Birch Society has filled the gap of political 

indifference. It has made us conscious of our duties as Americans 

and informs us of what we can do to safeguard our precious 

heritage.*® 
Another Bircher stated that “we are doing what we can, as responsible citizens, to 
save for our children the liberties that we were fortunate enough to have 
inherited.””° 

Practicing a culture of collective action is also an identity performance and a 
show of solidarity: it signals to one’s self (and to others) cultural membership and 

- affinities. When pathways to practicing collective action are obvious, as they were 

with the John Birch Society after 1961, and when the perceived need is high, some 


may join a movement organization because it provides the opportunity for public 


demonstrations of an identity. 


Disorganized Conflict Among the Right 

As the John Birch Society gained popularity among grassroots 
conservatives and increased its membership, support from many of its allies began 
to wane. This was especially so within the moderate right — including those 


associated with National Review who believed that the greatest threat to America 


“8 See Bellah’s essay on American “civil religion;” Robert N. Bellah, “Civil Religion in America,” 
Daedalus, vol. 96, 1967, pp.1-21. 

“° California Legislature, op cit., p. 43. 

5 Ibid. p. 47. 
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was a liberalizing culture that opened the door to collectivism. Such writers did 
believe in a secret communist conspiracy. They felt that the John Birch Society was 
a liability for the movement in so far as Welch’s conspiracy theories were becoming 
emblematic of the conservative movement as a whole. 

At least as far back as April, 1961, when the John Birch Society first made 
national headlines, National Review's publisher William Rusher tried to convince 
other conservatives that while Welch and his organization did more harm than 
good to the movement, the magazine had to time its criticism appropriately. Rusher 
recognized that a negative editorial about the Society would likely alienate its 
readers. To his writers he wrote a short memo: 

We naturally welcome — nay, rightly prize — the influence we exert on 

the borderline conservatives, on the unformed minds of students, 

etc.; and it is with these in mind that | would insist on publicly 

dissociating NR [National Review] from Welch. But the great bulk of 

our readership, of our support, and of the warm bodies available to us 

to lead in any desired direction lies in the more or less organized 

Right, and large segments of that Right are more simplistic than we 

are, or than we can perhaps in time bring them to be, and also far 

more closely tied to the John Birch Society than we are or, if the truth 

be known, than they would probably at this moment prefer to be.”! 

Almost a year later, in February 1962, Buckley published a National Review article 
questioning Welch’s leadership. He asked: “How can the John Birch Society be an 
effective political instrument while it is led by a man whose views on current affairs 
are, at so many critical points, so critically different from their own, and for that 


matter, so far removed from common sense.”®? 


51 Cited in Andrew, op cit., p. 103. 
52 William F. Buckley, Jr., “The Question of Robert Welch,” National Review, February 13, 1962, p. 
83. 
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Other well-known conservatives soon followed. Walter Judd, Barry 
Goldwater, Richard Nixon, Fulton Lewis, Jr. and Russell Kirk began to criticize 
Welch’s ideas in the conservative and popular press, as well as in their lectures 
and speeches. These critics were careful not to offend rank-and-file Birchers, 
however. They recognized the importance of maintaining loyal readers and 
supporters among grassroots conservatives. However, Buckley questioned 
whether Birchers really agreed with Welch’s extreme views since in thought they 
were “some of the most morally energetic, self-sacrificing, and dedicated 
anticommunists in America.”°° 

In his April and March Bulletins, Welch took pains to explain the opposition 
to the Society from fellow travelers on the right. He wrote: 

As most of our members are well aware, there has been a massive 

drive going on for many months to destroy us by the forces of the 

Left. But less known, and paralleled to this all-out-attack from the 

Left, there has gradually been getting under way an attack on us from 

the forces on the Right, which is just now growing into so extensive 

an affair that we simply cannot afford to ignore it any longer. The 

attack had so many prongs that we cannot begin to grasp and identify 

all of them here. Nor can we go into complete details of the visible 

push behind any one for those prongs without ourselves adding to 

that very friction within the Right-wing, which we have always tried so 

hard to reduce and eliminate.” 

Since well-respected, anticommunist conservatives were questioning his 
leadership, Welch proposed that communist subversives were really at work. He 


informed Birchers that somehow communist agents had tricked these leaders into 


spreading lies about him. Moreover, he informed his members that: 


53 jp; 

Ibid. p. 87. 
54 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., February Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 
Birch Society, 1962), p. 2. 
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Now | certainly have no martyr complex, and of course | am not the 
indispensable man...This Society, which began as my dream, has 
now become the dream, and even the central purpose in life, of 
thousands of the best, the most truly religious (each in his own faith), 
the most courageous, the most honorable, the most responsible, and 
the most respected men and women in our country. And if the 
Comsymps think that, with all of the pride | feel in the quality and 
character of our membership, | am going to be beguiled into 
abandoning such a dedicated body of the finest and most purposeful 
people on earth into the dissensions and frustrations which would 
follow my withdrawal, they are — for once — simply wasting their 
time. 


Though other conservatives were attacking him personally, Welch told Birchers 
that they ought to continue to support the conservative movement as a whole. He 
encouraged them to subscribe to National Review, and to publicly promote Judd 
and Goldwater. He also ordered a large number of Kirk’s The Conservative Mind to 
give away to his members.°° 

Drawing on skills he had learned as a salesman and advertising executive, 
Welch organized a public relations campaign to promote a positive image of the 
Society and recruit new members.” He ran an advertisement — “What is Wrong 
with the John Birch Society?” — in national newspapers that explained the Society's 
beliefs, campaigns and activities, as well as why it was being criticized by the Left 
and by the Right. He also asked Birchers to place the following in their local 


newspapers: 


55 Ibid. p. 8. “Comsymp” was Welch’s shorthand for Communist Sympathizer. 

To prove to Birchers that the only some leaders of the conservative movement were tricked into 
criticizing him, Welch published in the March Bulletin letters of support from Edwin Walker. 
57 He would later established a Public Relations department and appointed John H. Rousselot to 
direct it and become the public face of the Society. 
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CONSERVATIVES: If you wish to preserve the glorious country and 

humane civilization which we ourselves inherited, first investigate our 

conservative opposition to Communism. Because we are effective, 

we have been smeared by every conceivable method, but the time 

had come when you should find out for yourself. Introductory Packet 

postpaid, in plain envelope if preferred, for one dollar. Write to The 

John Birch Society, Belmont, Massachusetts 02178. 
Welch reminded Birchers that though ad space was expensive, “we sometimes 
simply must pay a dollar for seventy-five cents’ worth of progress...But we do not 
spend the dollar, nor ask any members to do so, unless we believe that the total 
long-range results will be worth it.” He suggested further that once the ad appeared 
in the local paper, Birchers mail it to a friend: 

You might accompany the clipping with some such personal letter 

as...“Dear John — Note the enclosed clipping. Don’t you think that 

instead of believing all of the Comsymp propaganda about the John 

Birch Society, it is time that you really did find out for yourself? 

Sincerely, Sam.” (If your name isn’t Sam, then adjust the letter 

accordingly!).°° 

To increase the perceived importance and legitimacy of the Society, Welch 
had one of the organization’s most prominent members, Congressman John H. 
Rousselot, enter into the Congressional Record the “Beliefs and Principles of the 
John Birch Society.” Welch distributed copies of the record to Birchers and asked 
them to circulate it as widely was possible. Welch also promoted and distributed a 
report on the Society by the Efficiency Research Bureau — a firm hired by a 
California manufacturer to investigate the Society — which stated that the 
organization consisted of patriotic, anticommunist activists and was not a threat to 


58 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., April Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John Birch 
Society, 1963), pp. 7-10. 
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American democracy. Finally, in 1963, Welch distributed copies of the report of the 
California State Senate Committee on Un-American Activities. Although critical of 
Welch, it also stated: “we have not found the society to be either a secret or a 
fascist organization, nor have we found the great majority of its members in 
California to be mentally unstable, crackpots, or hysterical about the threat of 


Communist subversion.”°? 


The Bay of Pigs fiasco in the spring of 1961, the Berlin crisis that summer, 
and Kennedy’s handling of the Cuban Missile Crisis in the fall of 1962 (which 
resulted in the United States removing nuclear missiles from Turkey and a pledge 
that Cuba would not be invaded) heightened conservatives’ disdain for Kennedy’s 
administration and encouraged the anticommunist cause by increasing fears of 
direct confrontation with the Soviet Union. Many right-wing Americans believed 
Kennedy was not doing enough to fight communism; they criticized him for not 
“liberating” Cuba and not taking a harder line against Khrushchev. 

For Welch, these events only confirmed that communists were influencing 
foreign policy. He claimed that since America had enough power and prestige to 
win a war against the Soviets and their allies, anything less than total victory was a 
sign of communist infiltration. In the 1962 “Scoreboard” issue of American Opinion, 
Welch claimed that, in his expert reading of world events, the “communist 


conspiracy is now more than three-quarters of the way to its final goal: 


5 California Legislature, op cit., p. 61. The committee also found no evidence that the Society was 
anti-Semitic. Welch would refer to the report repeatedly to defend against further charges. 
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enslavement of the whole world.”® He added that the United States was controlled 
50 to 70 per cent by communist agents, up from 40 to 60 per cent in 1960, and 30 
to 50 per cent in 1959. He assured readers, however, that anticommunist efforts 
like those of the John Birch Society had kept the spread of communism in the 
country “below the critical 70 per cent point.”®' 

In order to reverse the communist advance, by January, 1963, the John 
Birch Society had established a number of front organizations to promote common 
conservative issues and recruit new members. The most important campaigns 
called for the impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren, the withdrawal of the 
United States from the United Nations, and an invasion of Cuba (see Appendix B). 
In support of these campaigns, Birchers sent postcards and letters to Congress, 
circulated petitions, and strung “UN, Get US out!” and “HELP! Get US out of the 
UN” banners across main streets in small towns around the nation. Some even 
painted Society slogans on their cars, or entered anti-Warren floats in parades. 

Welch also made recruitment a central and coordinated activity. In the April, 
1963, Bulletin he informed members of a new national recruiting program whereby 
each had to try to introduce at least one new member to the Society every three 
months. He assured Birchers that, if successful, the recruiting program “would itself 
practically assure the defeat of the Communist conspiracy.” Always careful to 
provide detailed directions, Welch wrote three pages of instructions on how 


Birchers could recruit friends and family into the organization. Not surprisingly, 


ik See American Opinion, July-August, 1962. p. 3. 

lbid. 
62 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., April Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John Birch 
Society, 1963), p. 6. 
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these instructions reflected those he had given to salesmen in The Road to 
Salesmanship: be courteous and genuine; make a list of contacts; and 
systematically work through their list. 

In June, Welch asked Birchers to recruit the leaders of local conservative 
organizations, persuading them to not only join the John Birch Society — he would 
promise them volunteer coordinator positions — but to also bring their members 
with them. In effect, Welch was hoping to convert small conservative groups into 
chapters. By the Fall, Welch was recommending that Birchers set up their own 
eight-week study clubs for family and friends. This would be “a slow and patient but 


excellent means of getting the very finest kind of new members into the society.” 


By the end of 1963, the Society’s operations had expanded greatly. It had a 
salaried staff of 124, including 40 field coordinators, 55 head office employees in 
Belmont, and 9 others in an important office in San Marino, California. There were 
200 volunteer section leaders across the country, nearly 100 American Opinion 
reading rooms and bookstores, and 8 bookmobiles. The Society also established 
an American Opinion Speakers Bureau that coordinated and advertised lectures by 
the Society’s leaders, as well as sponsoring public lectures by other conservatives. 
A research department culled and filed a vast archive of information on the 
communist conspiracy, and Western Islands Press was publishing a number of 
anticommunist books and pamphlets. To help with recruitment, the Society also 
produced and distributed three anticommunist and anti-Civil Rights films, and it 


83 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., October Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John Birch 
Society, 1963), p. 15. 
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issued daily press releases. Since 1961, circulation of American Opinion had 
increased 42 per cent, to about 20,000. Revenue, which was about $1.2 million in 
1961, grew to $2 million by mid-1963. Membership was likely about 60,000 to 


65,000." 


In August 1963, Welch issued an emergency “interim bulletin” to Birchers. 
He stated that three events were very disconcerting, and that he and his Society 
had to take immediate action. The “Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty,” Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s upcoming march on Washington, and Kennedy’s proposed civil rights 
legislation, he argued, were all intimately related: 

all three are so strongly supported by the Communists as to 

constitute virtually the whole Communist action program in the United 

States at the present time... The Communist press in this country is 

almost entirely filled today with gloating reports on the progress of 

these projects and with urging its readers to push them through to 

complete success.” 

For Welch, the test-ban treaty signaled the communists’ success at 
disarming America, while the civil rights movement was a communist effort to 
create a civil war in the country. In the September Bulletin, Weich published a 
photograph of Dr. King purportedly attending a communist seminar on Labor Day, 


1953, and stated: “Let’s do everything we possibly can, through our great 


educational efforts, to have our colored fellow citizens realize how they are being 


* information on membership is drawn from: Berlet and Lyons, op cit.; Broyles, op cit.; Diamond, op 
cit; Epstein and Foster, The Radical Right: Report on the John Birch Society and its Allies, op cit.; 
Schoenwald, op cit; Westin, op cit. 
© Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., August 6 interim Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The 
John Birch Society, 1963). 

The same photograph had been used in 1954 in an anti-segregation campaign in Georgia. The 
communist school was actually the pro-union Highlander Folk School in Monteagle, Tennessee. 
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misled and used to serve the Communist purpose.”*” Reflecting Buckley’s own 


position on the civil rights movement, Welch also wrote: 


And for a very last word on this whole subject: Noblesse Oblige. Rank 
and standing and position do impose a corresponding obligation and 
responsibility. Most members of The John Birch Society, and most of 
our fellow citizens to whom our direct appeals are made, are blessed 
beyond the average with education or family background or worldly 
goods or the qualities of leadership — or all four. (Some friendly wag 
has called us “the elite of the alert.”) And all members of The John 
Birch Society take on the responsibilities indicated by their 
circumstances and their consciences, for that is the cardinal tenet 
which binds us together. But responsibility means little unless it 
involves both self-control and constructive labor. And our country has 
tremendous need of both today. 


That the growing civil rights movement was part of a communist ploy was 
not a new idea among the American Right. During the Great Depression, 
anticommunist racists such as the Ku Klux Klan had proposed that communists 
would “take advantage” of southern African-Americans and use them to fill the 
rank-and-file of a communist army. In 1947, the Guild Education Society published 
a comic book entitled “This ls Tomorrow: America Under Communism’ that 
proposed a similar scenario. In the 1950s, the 250,000-member Association of 


Citizens’ Councils organized against desegregation by claiming that the 


87 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., September Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 
Birch Society, 1963). 

88 National Review writers usually opposed federal civil-rights legislation on the grounds that it 
diminished individual States’ power, but in 1957 Buckley suggested that southern African- 
Americans were not yet able to make informed political decisions, and therefore more 
“sophisticated” white Americans had to act on their behalf. He wrote: “The central question that 
emerges...is whether the white community in the South is entitled to take such measures as are 
necessary to prevail, politically and culturally, in areas in which it does not predominate numerically. 
The sobering answer is Yes the white community is so entitled because, for the time being, it is the 
advanced race.” See William F. Buckley, Jr., Editorial, National Review, August 24, 1957. 

6 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., September Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 
Birch Society 1963), p. 88. 
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communists were involved.” And in May, 1955, Senator James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi claimed that the Supreme Court had been “brainwashed by left-wing 
groups who were part and parcel of The Communist conspiracy to destroy [the] 
country.””' In September 1956, Welch himself had written “A Letter to the South on 
Segregation,” arguing that the civil-rights movement was created by the Warren 


Court, which was run by communist subversives. 


On November 22, 1963, President Kennedy was assassinated in Dallas, 
Texas. In a press release, Welch offered condolences on behalf of the John Birch 
Society, and announced the postponement of the “New England Rally For God, 
Family, and Country,” which was to mark the fifth anniversary of the Society. Welch 
also immediately issued an “Interim Bulletin” to his members in which he claimed 
that communists were responsible for the assassination. He suggested that 
Birchers read and distribute the American Opinion Reprint Series reissue of Michel 
Sturdza’s World Government and International Assassination. 

In December, the Society began a new ad campaign, “The Time Has 
Come,” running in local and national newspapers, it informed Americans that 
communists had killed the President in order to divide the nation further by turning 
him into a martyr. Joining the John Birch Society would protect the country from 


civil war, however. In an article in American Opinion, Welch added that 


with the President converted into a martyr...pointing any finger at the 
parallel between what his Administration had been doing and what 
Moscow wanted was to be made completely unthinkable. The more 


” Critchlow, op cit., pp. 62-64. See also, Diamond, op cit. and Fried, op cit. 
71 Cited in Bjerre-Poulsen, op cit., p.131. 
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overwhelming the eulogizing of the late President became, the more 
futile it would become for any critic...to start reminding people of how 
happy Moscow and all of our domestic Comsymps had been with the 
general progress of their plans, and the increasing prestige of their 
agents and allies, under the Kennedy regime.” 

He argued that this “martyrdom” made it more likely that new civil-rights legislation 


would pass, and that, as a result, the country should expect civil war. 


Conclusion 

In this chapter | have shown how the John Birch Society became a symbol 
for both the moderate and radical right. For the most part, this was due to a number 
of historical events and negative publicity that pushed the Society into the national 
imagination. The Society was the first of the anticommunist organizations to 
become widely known, and, at the time, it was the only organization that sought 
membership and chapters in each state. 

It is important to understand the symbolic importance of a movement 
organization within a general movement and popular culture, because as an 
organization becomes associated with a movement as a whole, it achieves name 
recognition which allows it to gather more resources. Also, it is more likely to 
received negative attention from opponents. 

Welch also had ensured that each member of his Society would have tasks 
that purported to help solve various problems of the day. This gave right-wing 


Americans a way to become involved in the conservative movement beyond 


” Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., “If You Want it Straight,” American Opinion, January, 1964, pp. 24-25. 
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reading and sharing print material. It also gave them a way to signal their 
membership in the conservative movement. 

In the early stages of the post-war, conservative movement, moderate and 
radical-right groups tended to present solidarity in face of opposition. This made it 
easier for the radical right, especially the John Birch Society, to become associated 
with the movement as a whole, overshadowing more moderate conservatives. As | 
show in the next chapter, however, as the John Birch Society’s notoriety increased 
— and as the moderate conservatives became increasingly overshadowed — 
opposition to the Society from within the conservative movement became more 


organized and vocal. 
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Chapter Five 


The Cost of Success: Organized Opposition 
and the Stigma of Birchism 


By 1964, the John Birch Society was a well-known symbol of right-wing 
political extremism in American popular culture. Both Bob Dylan and the Chad 
Mitchell Trio recorded satirical songs about the Society. There were thousands of 
articles in magazines and newspapers, as well as popular books informing 
Americans of the “danger on the right” that was undermining democracy and using 
anticommunism to lead the nation into fascism." 

The 1964 National Elections Survey revealed that over 75 per cent of the 
respondents had heard about the organization — up from about 58 per cent in a 
1962 Gallup poll. While about 53 per cent held a negative impression, 12 per cent 
could be counted as sympathetic (up from the 5 per cent from 1962), while about 
35 per cent were neutral or undecided. Among those who approved of the Society 
in 1964, only about 12 per cent indicated that they believed communism was a 
major problem.” Welch’s organization symbolized much more than anticommunism 
by mid-decade. As the predominant grassroots, conservative organization, many 


right-leaning Americans stated their approval of the John Birch Society as a public 


1 Examples include: J. Allen, Broyles, The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1964); Fred J. Cook, “The Ultras,” The Nation, June 30, 1962; Benjamin R. Epstein 
and Arnold Foster, Danger on the Right (New York: Random House, 1964); Gene Grove, Inside the 
John Birch Society (Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett, 1961); Willie Morris, “Cell 772, or Life Among the 
Extremists,” Commentary, vol. 38, no. 4, 1964, pp. 31-39; Harry Overstreet and Bonaro Overstreet, 
The Strange Tactics of Extremism (New York: Norton, 1964); Richard Vahan, The Truth About the 
John Birch Society (New York: Macfadden-Bartell, 1962); Alan F. Westin, “The John Birch Society: 
Fundamentalism on the Right,” Commentary, vol. 32, no. 2, 1962, pp. 93-104. 

? The analysis of the survey is my own. See Appendix C. 
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sign of opposition to a perceived liberalizing status quo, both in politics and culture. 
Approval, in short, was itself a symbolic act rather than a simple reflection of 
ideological agreement. 

As | discussed in the previous chapter, the John Birch Society faced hostility 
from the government, politicians and reporters, as well as some criticism of its 
leadership from conservative intellectuals. However, active and organized support 
for the Society outweighed the opposition to it, which may have gone a long way in 
sustaining the organization during its early years. More importantly, opposition was 
unorganized: little was done in a coordinated effort to actually stop or hinder the 
Society. This made it relatively cost-free for a variety of right-wing Americans to 
join the John Birch Society and practice their conservatism without undue risks or 
costs, and without submitting completely to the organization’s more extreme ideas. 

A vast literature on social movement alliances, solidarity, coalitions, 
adversaries, and repression acknowledges that a cause’s support and opposition 
vary over time, and that an organization itself must maneuver between its 
supporters and opponents in the polity.* Few movement scholars have assessed 


why (and when) movement allies become opponents, and how the balancing of 


3 Ironically, criticism of the Society gave many reasons why Americans should fear the organization, 
but did not offer anyone concrete tasks for doing anything about it. Americans who may have 
wanted to oppose the John Birch Society, or the radical right in general, did not have available any 
organization that suggested activities to work toward this goal. 

“ For good reviews of this literature, see Dieter Rucht, “Movement Allies, Adversaries, and Third 
Parties,” in David A. Snow, Sarah A. Soule, and Hanspeter Kriesi, eds., The Blackwell Companion 
to Social Movements (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2004), pp. 196-216. Also see, Donatella della Porta, 
ed., The Policing of Mass Demonstrations in Contemporary Democracies (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1998); David S. Mayer and Susan Staggenborg, “Movements, 
Countermovements, and the Structure of Political Opportunities,” American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 101, 1996, pp. 1628-1660; D.A. Rohlinger, “Framing the Abortion Debate: Organizational 
Resources, Media Strategies, and Movement-Countermovement Dynamics,” Sociological Quarterly, 
vol. 43, 2002, pp. 479-507. 
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support and opposition mediates the timing of movement successes and failures.° 
This tension between support and opposition reflects the opportunity structures that 
enable or constrain social movement processes, such as an organization’s ability 
to mobilize and retain members, promote and popularize claims and grievances, or 
secure and use resources.’ This interplay plays an important part in a movement 
organization’s ability to succeed, as well as its ability to maintain its success. 

As seen in the previous chapter, a movement organization can thrive in the 
face of opposition if opponents themselves are poorly organized, if allies can help 
diminish the effects of negative attention, and/or if negative attention can be 
interpreted positively by an organization and potential recruits. When supporters 
become organized opponents, however, a movement organization has a greater 
chance of being adversely affected, since it must find new allies or stand alone — 
both of which can strain resources and time. 

In the case of the John Birch Society, organized opposition by former allies 
challenged its symbolic importance and created a stigma for “practicing Birchism” 
within the conservative movement. As moderate conservatives legitimated their 
ideas the symbolic importance of the Society began to wane. By the late 1960s, the 
moderate right was better organized than in the past, and was establishing itself as 
a viable alternative to liberal Republicanism within the GOP. As moderate 
conservative ideas began to be taken up by Republicans, these ideas became 


Organizations often come together in loose coalitions while simultaneously competing for the 
same recruits and members. See Thomas Rochon and David S. Meyer, eds., Coalitions and 
Political Movements: The Lessons of the Nuclear Freeze (Bolder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 
1997). 

ê Reviews of the literature on political opportunity structures can be found in David S. Meyer, 
“Protest and Political Opportunities,” Annual Review of Sociology, vol. 30, 2004, pp. 125-145 and 
David S. Meyer, “Conceptualizing Political Opportunities,” Social Forces, vol. 82, 2004, pp. 1457- 
1492. 
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legitimated, and conservative Americans were presented with a clearer choice 
between right-wing ideologies, a choice that simply was not obvious earlier in the 
decade. 

By mid-decade, the John Birch Society had a growing membership of more 
than 50,000 — by 1966, membership was an estimated at 100,000 — and operated 
a successful publishing house and distribution network which alone grossed $2 
million a year.’ As the Society became even more successful, support among 
moderate conservatives diminished. Conservative leaders and organizations who 
had once proclaimed their solidarity with the Society found themselves competing 
for scarce resources (funding, members, political prestige, and publicity for their 
interpretation of social problems). Some conservatives began to organize formally 
to counter the Society. As a result, more moderate views that contrasted sharply 
with those of the radical right were publicized and became popularized. By mid- 
decade there was a clearer distinction between the prognoses of the radical right 
and those of the moderate right. And for those conservative Americans who 
wanted to do something about perceived social problems, there was a clearer 
choice between the radical right and a more moderate alternative. 

In short, the moderate right organized against the John Birch Society, and 
as it publicized a less radical-sounding interpretation of the problems of America, it 
helped devalue the Society's perceived importance in the conservative movement 
as a whole. As the Society was devalued, the symbolic importance of practicing 


Birchism waned because the organization’s tasks no longer resonated as widely. In 


7 Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Foster, The Radical Right: Report on the John Birch Society and 
its Allies (New York: Random House, 1967); Milton A. Waldor, The John Birch Society: Peddlers of 
Fear (Newark: NJ: Lynnross, 1966). 
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part, this was because the moderate right was able to stigmatize the Society in a 
way that other opponents could not: criticism from within the conservative 

movement was far more effective at limiting the Society’s appeal to conservatives 
who wanted to do something about the perceived social problems of the decade, 


and to publicly enact a conservative identity. 


The John Birch Society, Extremism, and the Goldwater Campaign 

Prior to 1964, Welch’s newsletters and his more public writings often 
asserted the John Birch Society was not a political organization, but an educational 
society; that John Birchers were an “army fighting with facts” and that “to be better 


»8 


informed was to be better armed.” For instance, in 1961 he told members that 


The John Birch Society is chartered under the general laws of 
Massachusetts as a non-profit educational corporation. We are not 
authorized, nor do we wish, to take any direct part in politics. Our 
undertaking is to give our members the information, understanding, 
and inspiration which will cause them, individually or as members of 
political clubs or other groups (with each member acting entirely 
according to his own conscience and his own judgment), to do a 
more intelligent and more energetic job on the political front.? 


As an educational organization, he stated, the Society was within its rights to ask 
members to engage in letter-writing and various campaigns, but Birchers needed to 
understand that when they wrote letters, bought ad space, or engaged in any of the 


Society’s organized campaigns, they were acting as individual Americans and not 


as members of the Society. For Welch, these activities were all practices of a good 


8 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., October Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John Birch 
Society, 1961), p. 2. 
® Ibid. 
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citizen driven by an individual sense of morality and patriotism. Welch’s own 
political writing and support of specific politicians, he continued, reflected his 
personal views, and not those of the John Birch Society. 

Because it was promoted as an educational organization, the Society’s 
stated goals did not seem to overlap or compete directly with conservative 
organizations whose main objective was more ostensibly and directly political. As 
discussed in the previous chapter, Welch often suggested that members join other 
political organizations, and he distributed other groups’ literature, promoted their 
rallies, and invited their leaders to speak at Society gatherings. Though this was a 
recruitment tactic, it may have seemed like a diplomatic move to reassure other 
conservative groups that the Society was open to alliances, that Welch supported 
the conservative movement as a whole, and did not intend to position himself as 
the leader of all conservatives. 

By 1964, Welch began to instruct Birchers to participate directly in political 
campaigns. While he maintained that the organization’s only objective was 
educational, he suggested that each member fulfill her or his individual civic duty 
and work directly with conservative politicians to help get them elected — and, of 
course, to distribute the Society’s literature to other conservatives. In a newsletter 
prior to the 1964 November Presidential election, Welch told Birchers that political 
action was useless without an educational campaign that first establishes the truth 
about the political state of the nation, but that “there is no doubt that the election of 


as many truly Conservative candidates as possible... [would be] a tremendous help 
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in the total comprehensive undertaking to which [the Society was] committed.” He 
also reminded them that the fight against the communist conspiracy would not be 
over if conservative politicians were elected, it would only make the Society’s tasks 
easier, since more sympathetic Americans would be in positions of power and 


would be better able to weed out communist agents within the government. 


For right-wing Americans, the 1964 Presidential election was highly 
anticipated. Since the 1950s, many of them had been scheming to have a true 
conservative nominated as the Republican Party’s candidate, and Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona had proven himself.'' McCarthy had endorsed Goldwater's 
campaign for the Senate in 1952, and he had been McCarthy’s strongest supporter 


when he was censured in 1954. When McCarthy died, Goldwater had stated: 


“Because Joe McCarthy lived, we are a safer, freer, more vigilant nation today.””” 


Goldwater promoted an ideology that appealed to both moderate and radical 
right. While he was sympathetic to the Civil Rights movement, he openly criticized 
the federal government’s involvement. Like many conservatives, he believed Civil 
Rights legislation ought to be enacted at the state level.'* He was anti-union, 
anticommunist, and vehemently against the New Deal. Though he had encouraged 


°° Ibid. 

11 For a good account of how conservatives gained control of the Republic Party, see Mary C. 
Brennan, Turning Right in the Sixties: The Conservative Capture of the GOP (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1995). See also, March C. Brennan, “Winning the War/Losing the Battle: 
The Goldwater Campaign and its Effects on the Evolution of Modern Conservatism,” in David 
Farber and Jeff Roche, eds., The Conservative Sixties. (New York: Peter Lang, 2003), pp.63-78. 

12 Cited in Michael W. Miles, The Odyssey of the American Right (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1980), p. 283. 

13 Goldwater voted in favor of the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960. For example, he stated: “I 
believe that it is both wise and just for negro children to attend the same schools as whites, and that 
to deny them this opportunity carries with it a strong implication of inferiority. | am not prepared, 
however, to impose that judgment of mine on the people of Mississippi or South Carolina.” See 
Miles, op cit., p. 289. 
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Eisenhower to run for a second term in 1956, he — like many conservative 
Republicans — was shocked that the President spent much of his second term 
building New Deal-like programs and increasing public spending rather than 
decreasing it as promised. 

As conservative opposition to Eisenhower grew, Goldwater publicly opposed 
him in the Senate in April 1957 and castigated the President for not keeping his 
pledge to dismantle the New Deal. Goldwater's public break with the Eisenhower 
Administration was publicized in the national media. Time reported the event as a 
signal that the conservative wing of the GOP was gaining strength, and that 
Goldwater would serve it well. "4 

In 1959, Clarence Manion — the popular conservative who had written a 
widely read anticommunist book, The Key to Peace (1950), hosted a successful 
conservative radio show, traveled the country giving speeches and lectures, and 
sat on the National Council of the John Birch Society — attempted to start a 
grassroots movement to nominate Goldwater for the Republican Party’s 
Presidential candidate in 1960. Manion’s Draft Goldwater Committee enlisted the 
help and support of many right-wing leaders such as Fred and Phyllis Schlafly, 
Brent Bozell, William F. Buckley, Jr. and Robert Welch, Manion’s plan was to 
promote Goldwater by publishing a book that, he hoped, would spark a grassroots 
movement around the senator. This movement would then help secure Goldwater's 


nomination. 5 


14 See David W. Reinhard, The Republican Right Since 1945 (Kentucky: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1983), pp. 138-140. 

15 See John A. Andrew, The Other Side of the Sixties: Young Americans for Freedom and the Rise 
of Conservative Politics (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1997); Niels Bjerre- 
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Goldwater was reluctant to participate, and unsure whether he was ready to 
run for the Republican nomination. Eventually, he agreed to have a book written in 
his name. Ghost written by Brent Bozell (one of McCarthy’s speech writers and the 
brother-in-law of William F. Buckley, Jr.’s), Conscience of a Conservative (1960) 
was one of the year’s most-widely read and circulated conservative books. It 
quickly became a classic of the movement. The book sold 85,000 copies in the 
first month and 700,000 copies sold by the end of the year. By 1965, over 3 million 
copies had sold, and it was a New York Times bestseller. 16 

Like National Review, the book was broad enough to appeal to a range of 
right-wing Americans, including traditional conservatives and libertarians. The Draft 
Goldwater Committee distributed the book widely, buying bulk orders for $1, selling 
them for $3 and funneling all profits into a campaign fund.” Welch himself bought 
thousands of copies to sell and give away to Society members, asking them to 
pass it on to friends and family once they had read and studied it. 

Though he had the support of many of the conservative movement’s 


leaders, and though there seemed to be some grassroots support, Goldwater did 
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not enter the race for the leadership of Republican Party. Richard Nixon seemed 
an uncontested frontrunner until Nelson Rockefeller suddenly entered the race in 
May, 1960. While Nixon was by far the favorite among most Republicans (and was 
endorsed by leaders of the religious right like Billy Graham), most liberal 
Republicans distrusted the strong anticommunism displayed by his role in the Alger 
Hiss case. For their part, conservative Republicans hated Nixon for securing 
California for Eisenhower at the 1952 Republican National Convention, and thereby 
depriving Taft of the nomination. 

During the nomination campaign, Nixon and Rockefeller came to a secret 
agreement — known as the Compact of Fifth Avenue or the Fifth Avenue Sellout 
within the conservative movement — which led Rockefeller to bow out of the race in 
exchange for Nixon altering his platform to include Rockefeller’s ideas and 
strategies. The agreement outraged many conservative Republicans who believed 
that Goldwater would take advantage of the opportunity and announce his 
candidacy. 

Though Nixon’s nomination was assured, Goldwater's name was placed on 
the nomination list. The same day, however, he withdrew and suggested that 
Republicans rally around Nixon. To his conservative supporters, he stated “This 
country is too important for anyone’s feelings...Let’s grow up, conservatives. If we 
want to take this party back — and | think we can someday — let's get to work.”"® 
Nixon won the Republican Party leadership, but in a close race lost the 1960 


election to Kennedy. The American right-wing took Goldwater’s speech to heart, 


18 Cited in Critchlow, op cit., p.116. 
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and got to work to try to secure him as leader of the Republican Party for the 1964 


election. 


Immediately after the 1960 Republican National Convention, National 
Review invited college students to a conference at William F. Buckley Jr.’s family 
estate in Sharon, Connecticut. 120 young Republicans and conservatives 
attended. Two neophyte conservative activists, David Franke and Douglas Caddy, 
led the meeting, and discussed plans to promote Goldwater and moderate 
conservatism in general. The meeting resulted in the formation of Young 
Americans for Freedom, an organization that promoted conservative activism on 
college campuses throughout the 1960s. 1° 

The conference delegates released “The Sharon Statement,” a call for 
conservative political action that Franke and Caddy hoped would inspire young, 
right-wing Americans to raise a true conservative to the head of Republican Party. 
The organization was open to any conservative American under the age of 40, and, 
like National Review, the Sharon Statement defined conservatism in a broad 
enough fashion to appeal to traditionalists and libertarians. Not surprisingly, the 
organization’s definition of conservatism reflected that of National Review’s and 
tried to unite these two conservative perspectives by highlighting their shared 
anticommunism. 

Young Americans for Freedom was, in effect, the moderate right’s effort to 


create a conservative youth grassroots movement that would first work to have 


19 The history and impact of Young American for Freedom is documented in Andrew, op cit.; 
Rebecca E. Kiaich, A Generation Divided: The New Left, the New Right, and the 1960s (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, CA: University of California Press, 1999); and Schneider, op cit. 
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Goldwater nominated successfully for the Republican Party and, second, campaign 
for Goldwater’s run at the Presidency in 1964. Like other conservative 
organizations, Young Americans for Freedom produced its own political magazine, 
The New Guard, and organized and promoted rallies and lectures. 

In 1961, the organization promoted a “Freedom Rally” in New York City that 
was attended by over 3,000 young conservatives (over 6,000 had to be turned 
away due to lack of space) who came to hear Barry Goldwater, who told them that 
the spread of conservatism was directly related to the increasing personal 
freedoms that the country provided. The rally was publicized negatively in the 
national media, and, as had happened with the John Birch Society, this attention 
increased many young conservative’s interest in the organization. In 1963, Young 
Americans for Freedom established a front organization, Youth for Goldwater to 
publicize the Senator and recruit new members.” 

In 1964, Marilyn Manion — Clarence Manion’s daughter — wrote an article for 
New Guard entitled, “What You Can Do in 1964,” which gave young Republicans 
instructions for promoting Goldwater in their neighborhoods and campuses. She 
suggested that they wear Goldwater sweatshirts and buttons, talk about him with 
family and friends, direct conversations toward the 1964 election, and join or form 
Goldwater clubs.”" 

Young Americans for Freedom was just one effort by those associated with 
National Review to promote Goldwater. In addition, William Rusher and over fifty 


conservative businessmen and publishers established a National Draft Goldwater 


20 Andrew, op cit. Like the John Birch Society, the organization also rallied against the United 
Nations, federal civil rights legislation, the Warren Court, America’s response to Cuba, and so on. 
2" See Schneider, op cit., pp. 77-80. 
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Committee in late 1962. Their campaign was meant to attract older conservatives 
and establish a grassroots network to promote and fund the Arizona senator, who 


had yet to be persuaded that he should be nominated. 


Promotion of Goldwater was not limited to the moderate right. 
Anticommunist activists like Phyllis Schlafly were also angered by the 1960 
Republican convention, and believed that Goldwater was the country’s last hope. 
Immediately after the 1960 election, Schlafly began traveling the country to lecture 
right-wing Americans about the dangers of nominating Rockefeller, arguing that 
Goldwater was the only potential candidate who would represent a conservative- 
anticommunist perspective.” Schlafly’s view was validated among conservatives 
when Rockefeller left his wife and married a divorced mother of four. Many 
conservatives found this morally reprehensible, and Rockefellers support fell. 
Indeed, Gallup polls reported that before the incident, Republicans had supported 
Rockefeller over Goldwater, but afterward this was reversed.” 

In January 1964, Goldwater telegrammed his friends — including the 
Schlaflys and Robert Welch — informing them that he had decided to enter his 
name as a Republican Party Presidential candidate. Schlafly immediately 
established the Madison Country Volunteers for Goldwater Committee. More 
importantly, she decided to write a campaign book to promote the senator and to 


criticize the liberal end of the Republican Party — whom she called the eastern 


22 Nixon did not seek the nomination; instead he took on employment with a prestigious law firm. 
8 Critchlow, op cit., p.117. 
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elite’s “kingmakers” (as represented by Nelson Rockefeller). The result was A 
Choice Not an Echo.” 

The book shared the anti-elite, populist beliefs of many right-wing Americans 
(especially in the Western states), but advanced a milder conspiracy theory than 
that espoused by Robert Welch. Instead of a vast communist conspiracy, Schlafly 
wrote of an eastern elite that used political power for its own economic interests, 
and that was linked with other elites around the world through Prince Bernhard’s (of 
the Netherlands) Bilderberg group.” Like Welch, Schlafly promoted her self- 
published book intensively. She sent complimentary copies to over one hundred 
influential right-wing Americans. A Choice Not an Echo was released in April 1964, 
and over 1.5 million copies were sold in the first few months. By the November 
election, 3.5 million copies of the book had been sold. 

Without a doubt, Schlafly’s A Choice Not an Echo tapped into a growing 
grassroots movement in support of Goldwater. Nowhere was this movement more 
visible and more influential than in California.” For example, Goldwater 
campaigners canvassed 600,000 homes in Los Angels in a single day, selling 
Schlafly’s book door-to-door. This was only a small part of a vast grassroots 


movement throughout in the state. 


24 The title was taken from a phrase in Goldwater’s official announcement of his candidacy. 

5 See Phyllis Schlafly, A Choice Not an Echo (Alton, IL.: Pere Marquette Press, 1964). 
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California was a crucial state for the Goldwater campaign. He had lost the 
spring primaries in New Hampshire and Oregon (while winning Indiana, Illinois, and 
Nebraska) and needed to capture the eighty-six California delegates to get the 
state’s support. Support for Goldwater in May, 1964, was as low as 33 per cent, but 
grassroots activists promoted his candidacy with fervor.” This did not go unnoticed 
by Welch, who instructed Birchers to enter politics and campaign for the Arizona 
senator. This brought intense criticism from moderate conservatives who had 
hoped to dispel any association between Goldwater and the radical right. 

As Birchers spread out from their chapter meetings to campaign for 
Goldwater, the popular and conservative press became increasingly concerned 
with a perceived extremist takeover of the Republican Party. Goldwater himself had 
been aware of the potential problems from having Birchers involved in his 
campaign. As far back as 1961, he had written Buckley about how best to deal with 
the Society: “Let’s keep together on this John Birch thing and | would suggest as of 
now that we allow it to go along for awhile before we take any other steps.” 

Goldwater refused to publicly criticize rank-and-file Birchers, stating often to 
reporters that he felt the Society’s members were simply responsible patriots 
fulfilling their civic duty. To win the California primary, Goldwater and his supporters 
knew that they would have to appeal to grassroots conservatives, many of whom 
were active in the John Birch Society or at least approved of the organization 
because of its perceived importance. In no small part because of the John Birch 
Society’s efforts to promote him, Goldwater won the California primary with about 


27 McGirr, op cit., pp. 123-126. 
?8 Schoenwald, op cit., p.136. 
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52 per cent of support. His nomination campaign had gained momentum as the 
Republican National Convention approached. 

The Republican National Convention in San Francisco showed that the GOP 
was divided on civil rights. Goldwater’s state-centered approach scared many 
Americans who supported federal legislation. The issue of extremism also divided 
the convention. Oregon Governor Mark Hatfield gave a keynote speech in which he 
called for a moderate voice in the Republican Party, and Pennsylvania governor 
William Scranton asked the Platform committee to publicly denounce the John 
Birch Society. While this request was denied, Rockefeller himself tried to revive the 
issue, stating that Goldwater was too closely tied to the Society to receive the 
GOP’s nomination; he was jeered by the audience.” 

Goldwater won the Republican Party nomination, and in his acceptance 
speech he famously stated: “I would remind you that extremism in the defense of 
liberty is no vice! And let me remind you also that moderation in the pursuit of 
justice is no virtue.”® For those on the radical right, this was a major endorsement 
of their concerted efforts. For Goldwater, it was a calculated plan to maintain 
support of the grassroots and ensure that they remained active in his Presidential 


campaign.*" 


As with his nomination campaign, Goldwater’s Presidential campaign relied 


on the efforts of grassroots activists. Birchers throughout the country were 


2? Eor histories of the 1964 Republican National Convention, see Brennan, op cit.; Hodgson, op cit.; 
McGirr, op cit.; Schneider, op cit.; Schoenwald, op cit. 

3 Cited in Schoenwald, op cit., p.145. 
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encouraged by Welch to participate and were active in this collective effort. In the 
October, 1964, Bulletin, Welch informed Birchers that the Society's recruitment 


EH 


meetings as the election approached were making “conservatives out of waverers. 
This was sending “thousands of formerly complacent citizens out into the 
campaigns as workers for Conservative candidates.”?? Welch encouraged 
members to step up their recruitment efforts by helping their coordinators and 
chapter leaders to establish ever more presentation meetings. In that month’s 
Agenda for the Month, Welch asked each member to “Be a Good Citizen” and to: 

work as hard as you can during the next few weeks for the 

candidates of your choice. We repeat from above that the election of 

all Conservative candidates would not solve our problems, and the 

defeat of all Conservative candidates would not make those problems 

unsolvable. But the difference in the outlook for our country, and for 

The John Birch Society, and for each of us as individuals, would be 

so great that effective participation in the various campaigns by our 

members is of paramount importance. Not we ourselves, but some of 

the professional politicians, have spread widely the report that “in a 

political campaign one Bircher is worth a hundred other volunteer 

workers.” That is an excellent reputation to maintain — by 

industriousness, judgment, courage, and dedication — and this is a 

good time to maintain it.*° 

As Birchers joined the Goldwater campaign, they worked side-by-side with 
other conservative Americans. Hence, more middle-of-the-road conservatives 
became familiar with the John Birch Society. Not only did this help to dispel the 
idea that Birchers were lunatics, it also brought new recruits into the organization. 


One campaign worker stated of the Society’s members in California: “I don’t 


32 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., October Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John Birch 
Society, 1964), pp. 2-3. 
33 Ibid. 
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consider the John Birch Society extremists, except maybe extremely American.” 


But Birchers also worked alongside activists involved with other right-wing 
organizations, especially members of Young Americans for Freedom, who were 
increasingly perturbed that the radical right had overshadowed their own 
involvement in the conservative movement and was recruiting among campaign 
workers.”° 

With the John Birch Society active in the campaign, the popular press again 
claimed that Goldwater was an extremist. Books on the Society that were 
published during the campaign tried to solidify this link for undecided Americans. 
Most popular were Epstein and Fosters Danger on the Right, which informed 
Americans of the fascist impulse of the radical right; and the Overstreets’ Strange 
Tactics of Extremism.* Almost daily, the New York Times ran articles linking the 
radical right with Goldwater. 

Goldwater lost the election with the greatest margin up to that point in the 
country’s history. Johnson won 61 per cent of the popular vote to Goldwater's 35 
per cent (Goldwater lost by 15,951,220 votes). The Electoral College vote was 
worse: Goldwater received 52 votes to Johnson’s 486. Moderate conservatives 
blamed the loss on the radical right. While the radical right was disappointed, its 
members viewed things differently: 27 million Americans had voted for Goldwater 


even though he had been labeled an extremist. 


34 Quoted in McGirr, op cit., p.127. 

3 Andrew, op cit.; Critchlow, op cit.; Schneider, op cit. 
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For Welch, that so many Americans had voted for Goldwater meant that 
there was a vast untapped vein of support among right-wing Americans.*” That a 
conservative Republican could win the party’s nomination was a victory in itself 
after almost three decades of liberal Republican dominance. For many right-wing 
Americans, this made Goldwater's loss less bitter. Goldwater’s nomination — as 
well as his grassroots support — also demonstrated that the Party’s influence had 
shifted from the East to the Sun Belt (the West and Southwest). For radical 
conservatives, this was good news: the liberal, eastern “kingmakers” had been 
dethroned — a major victory for the movement.*® 

Lyndon Johnson’s presidential victory itself created an opportunity for the 
conservative movement. In support of his promised Great Society, came a flood of 
legislation that promoted social welfare and federal power. The breadth of this 
legislation easily matched the New Deal in its heyday during the 1930s.°° For right- 
wing Americans, this signaled the need for further collective action. Now, however, 
conservatives were divided between the so-called respectable right and the radical 


right. 


Post-Goldwater and Organized Opposition to the John Birch Society 
After Goldwater's defeat, membership in the John Birch Society increased 
even more. Perhaps, the Republican Party’s overwhelming loss to the Democrats 


signaled to conservative activists that non-party political activism was the way to 


3” Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., “If You Want it Straight: Reflections on the Elections,” American Opinion, 
December, 1964. 

38 Reinhard, op cit., p.208. 

39 Ibid. p.212. 
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go. Perhaps many conservatives had become enamored with collective organizing 
during the campaign, and wished to sustain their participation. Either way, the 
Society stepped up its recruitment with an advertising campaign that simply asked, 
“Now Will You Join The John Birch Society?” Welch wrote to potential members 
that 

by joining the John Birch Society you will become part of the finest 

body of men and women in the whole world today. For any friend you 

might lose you will gain two new ones far more loyal and worthwhile. 

You will be amazed, perhaps, but certainly thrilled and encouraged, 

to find that there is so much honor, and loyalty, and dedication to 

noble purposes, still extant among so many people. Rapidly learning 

how proud our members are of the Society and of each other, you will 

soon come to share that pride. And you will feel a tremendous 

satisfaction in doing your part to save for our children and their 

children the glorious country and humane civilization which we 

ourselves inherited.“ 
In the December, 1964, Bulletin, Welch claimed that the campaign was successful, 
and that the organization was receiving membership applications faster than they 
could be processed. Circulation of American Opinion also increased during and 
immediately after the election: in 1964, circulation of the Society’s magazine 
increased 32 per cent, and in 1965 it increased another 30 per cent. National 
Review's circulation, on the other hand, only rose 11 per cent in 1964, and 20 per 
cent in 1965." 


To members, Welch wrote that the Society remained the strongest 


anticommunist organization in the country, and that “unlike a political organization, 


“° Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., November Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 
Birch Society, 1964), p. 8. 

* Circulation data are drawn from, Ayer and Son's American Newspaper Annual, (Philadelphia, PA: 
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The John Birch Society does not fall to pieces the minute an election is over, and 
then have to be reassembled laboriously when a new campaign approaches. After 
one good night’s sleep our members are right back at work, for the same objectives 
as before, and with the same fervor and dedication.”“* One section leader who was 
recruited during the Goldwater campaign reflected on his entry into the Society: 

As | campaigned for Barry, as the doors were politely closed in my 

face, as elderly people refused to listen because they thought he 

would take away Social Security, as | watched the atom bomb TV 

commercial the Democrats used to throw a nuclear smokescreen 

over the issues, | died a thousand deaths of defeat and despair for 

my country’s Hope as he was crucified in the polls...At that point, the 

normal channels for political action seemed totally inadequate. 

Something more drastic was needed to save America from 

Communism. Almost immediately | found something more drastic — 

The John Birch Society. At the time the Society was cringing in the 

spotlight of national denunciation, but still swelling with great numbers 

of the disenchanted and the self-disenfranchised right-wing element 

in America. If the Establishment was that much against it, | reasoned, 

the Birch Society couldn't be all that bad.” 

By the end of 1965, the Society’s membership had grown to between 80,000 
and 100,000. With more members came more money: and the organization’s 
annual budget grew to over $5 million. The Society supplied over 350 American 
Opinion bookstores with right-wing literature and opened a third office, this time in 


Washington, DC. The organization operated a number of front organizations, and 


continued its letter-writing and advertising campaigns. 


Among more moderate conservatives who felt that the John Birch Society 


was to blame for Goldwater being demonized as an extremist, the organization’s 


4 Welch, November Bulletin of the John Birch Society (1964), op cit., p. 2. 
4 Gerald Schomp, Birchism Was my Business (London: Macmillan, 1970), pp.15-16. 
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post-election growth (and consequent accumulation of resources) was a cause for 
concern. For the first time, conservative writers began to openly criticize Birchers 
themselves, not just the Society’s leadership. National Review editors included a 
“special feature section” in their magazine stating that “the time had come to look 
once again at the John Birch Society and evaluate its role in the current American 
political scene.” They noted that the Society was “a beneficiary of the distress that 
ensued on the defeat of Senator Goldwater in his race for the Presidency” and 
warned that “enormous sums of money [were] pouring into the Society.” 

This special feature included articles by William F. Buckley, Frank Meyer, 
and James Burnham, who lambasted the Society and its members for promoting 
conspiracy theories that undercut the conservative movement's potential for 
political legitimacy and success. Meyer wrote that 

It is no longer possible to consider the Society merely as moving 

towards legitimate objectives in a misguided way. However worthy 

the original motivations of those who have joined it and who 

apologize for it, it is time for them to recognize that the John Birch 

Society is rapidly losing whatever it had in common with patriotism or 

conservatism — and to do so before their own minds become warped 

by adherence to its unrolling psychosis of conspiracy. 

The public criticism in National Review was one part of a much larger, 
organized effort by the moderate right to oppose the John Birch Society and the 
radical right. Immediately after Goldwater's loss, on December 19, over one 


hundred conservatives — including Buckley, the National Review staff, and Franke 


and Caddy from Young Americans for Freedom — met in Washington, DC, to form 


“4 National Review, October 19, 1965. p.914. 
^ Ibid. 
“ Ibid. p. 924. 
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an organization that would promote a more “respectable” conservatism that 
opposed the John Birch Society. 

The invitation to conservatives was sent by Marvin Liebman who had been 
active in the conservative movement since the 1950s, was friends with the National 
Review writers, and had financed Young Americans for Freedom. Liebman 
proposed an organization, the American Conservative Union, that would attempt to 
unify the moderate right, maintain the momentum of the conservative grassroots for 
the Goldwater campaign, and cultivate moderate conservatism in public opinion. 
The main purpose of the Union was to counter the perception that the John Birch 
Society and the radical right represented the conservative movement as a whole. 
Moreover, the Union would try to convince right-wing Americans that radicalism 
was out of step with reality, and that the problems of modern America was not a 
communist conspiracy, but a liberal political and popular culture.*” 

The American Conservative Union allied with other moderate conservative 
organizations. Young Americans for Freedom, the Free Society Association and 
Americans for Constitutional Action all agreed not to publicly criticize or oppose 
each other. They would maintain a public front that opposed Welch, his Society, 
and other radical-right organizations like the Minutemen and the Liberty Lobby. The 
Union engaged in a massive self-promotion campaign — very much like the John 
Birch Society's campaigns — that involved buying advertisement space in 
newspapers, distributing pamphlets and newsletters, and selling conservative 
publications. The organization’s monthly newsletter, Battle Line, emphasized 


4” For more information on the American Conservative Union, see Andrew, op cit.; Critchlow, op cit.; 
Diamond, op cit.; Schneider, op cit.; Schoenwald, op cit. 
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political action — as opposed to Welch’s educational action — and openly endorsed 
the Republican Party.”® 

Though the Union was primarily a public relations endeavor to promote a 
moderate conservative ideology, it also organized a grassroots membership. The 
organization copied the John Birch Society by establishing local chapters where 
conservatives could meet and discuss politics and conservative ideas. Unlike the 
John Birch Society, however, the American Conservative Union “did not make it 
clear how an individual member would effect change through participation [in the 
organization}.”“° While the John Birch Society gave members a list of time- 
consuming monthly tasks, the American Conservative Union operated strictly as a 
reading club. The Union struggled financially during its first year, but eventually 
established a base of support.” 

While it cannot be determined exactly what effect the American 
Conservative Union had on the John Birch Society or the radical right in general — 
Welch never mentions the organization or any organized effort by the moderate 
right to oppose his Society at that time — it did at least offer conservatives an 
alternative. More importantly, it injected into the public forum a far wider and more 
consistent moderate conservative discourse than was available prior to the 1964 
election. The Union, however, never achieved the same level of symbolic 
importance in American popular culture as Welch’s organization. It was only known 
among conservatives who were already active in the movement. By May, 1965, the 


Union boasted a membership of about 3500, and by September its membership 


48 See Schoenwald, op cit., pp.233-243. 
“ Ibid. p.239. 
50 The American Conservative Union still operates. See www.conservative.org. 
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had doubled. By the summer of 1969, the organization had a membership of 
15,000. 

In part, this was due to the organization’s recruitment and fundraising 
techniques. The American Conservative Union had hired Young Americans for 
Freedom member Richard Viguerie — famous for implementing direct mailing 
fundraising, and later influential in the New Right movement of the 1970s — who 
used the National Reviews subscriber lists to generate donations. He then 
incorporated lists of Republican donors and Conservative Book Club members. As 
a result, the organization attracted conservatives already sympathetic to moderate 
right-wing ideas whose main support involved financial contributions. In short, the 
American Conservative Union had problems attracting activists who would actually 
want to do more than simply write tax-deductible cheques or meet in small groups 
to talk about conservative ideas. 

While the Union's impact on the radical right is difficult to assess, it does 
mark the beginning of an sidanized effort by the moderate right to counter the John 
Birch Society by aggressively promoting a moderate conservatism. This would 
become a consistent tactic within the moderate right throughout the rest of the 
decade, especially during Ronald Reagan’s 1968 gubernatorial camping in 
California. 

Welch wrote of the organized opposition to his Society in a letter to Barry 
Goldwater in 1965: “the results have made it more difficult for our field staff to get 


the kind of prospects we want to come to our presentation meetings... The most 
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serious effect of the unceasing smear has been the reluctance of Conservatives of 
national prominence to come to my [seminars].”*" 

Welch and his Society were not the only targets, however. Other members 
of the radical right, such as Phyllis Schlafly, found that moderate conservatives 
were organizing against them. With rumors that Schlafly was planning to seek a 
nomination to lead the Federation of Republican Women, moderate conservatives 
pushed her out of the organization completely. Women’s clubs and chapters that 
supported Schlafly were also ejected from the Federation. One member wrote to 
the president of the Federation that she suspected that Schlafly would use the 
John Birch Society in her campaign and allow them to infiltrate the organization. 
Removed from the Federation, Schlafly’s response was to create her own 
organization to offer “a strong pro-American viewpoint, and advocate morality in 
government, constitutional government, a strong national defense, and free 
enterprise.” A few years later, her organization would take the lead against the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 

Conservative opposition to the John Birch Society increased the risk of 
joining (or maintaining membership in) the organization, thus limiting the appeal of 
practicing Birchism. As moderate conservatives increasingly blamed Birchers for 
undermining Goldwater, and as they continued to criticize them for participating in 
an organization that espoused ludicrous conspiracy theories, a new stigma became 
associated with membership in the Society that was not present prior to the 


election. Though the popular press and the Left had been trying to stigmatize 


51 Cited in McGirr, op cit., p.220. 
52 Critchlow, op cit., pp.143-162. 
53 Ibid. p.161. 
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Birchers for years, in some ways such criticism had promoted interest in the 
Society. The same California Senate investigators who had suggested that the 
John Birch Society was harmless in 1963 issued a new report in 1965 stating that 
the Society had now “attracted a lunatic fringe that is...assuming serious 
proportions” and that these members were “emotionally unstable people.” 

Once conservatives began criticizing Birchers more extensively and 
intensively, the stigma may have been difficult to ignore. Rather than simply a sign 
of belonging within the conservative movement, practicing Birchism represented a 
soiled identity. As moderate conservative ideas were publicized with more intensity, 
and as critiques of the John Birch Society within the conservative movement 
increased and became coordinated, joining the Society to do something about the 
perceived problems of the day became less appeal because it no longer seemed 
conjoined with the conservative movement as a whole. 

Welch did not help matters; instead he likely heightened the stigma of 
practicing Birchism with a new conspiracy theory. A few years earlier, Welch had 
begun to suggest that the communist conspiracy was part of a deeper 
conspiracy.” It was not until 1966, however, that this “master conspiracy” became 
a central component of a new diagnostic frame. In that year, Welch published an 
essay, “The Truth in Time,” which became part of the Blue Book of the John Birch 
Society and was included in the Society’s recruitment packets. 

In the essay, Welch claimed that a group of “Insiders” — established by the 


Bavarian Illuminati in 1776 — were using communism as a vehicle for world 


54 a: 

Ibid. p.219. 
55 Welch’s first claims about a conspiracy behind the communist conspiracy was in a 1964 speech, 
“More Stately Mansions,” that he delivered to Birchers in Chicago. 
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domination. The Insiders, he stated, had orchestrated the French Revolution, had 
hired Marx to write the Communist Manifesto, had caused the Great Depression, 
had created the Federal Reserve System, were responsible for the New Deal, and 
had lead the United States to join the United Nations — a vehicle for “one-world” 
centralized government. Moreover, these Insiders created divisions between 
Gentiles and Jews, Protestants and Catholics, Christians and Muslims, and were 
responsible for the Civil Rights movement. All in a concerted effort to divide, and 
thus weaken, the country. After the essay was published and circulated, Welch 
and American Opinion writers began referring increasingly to the Insiders and their 
quest for world domination as the underlying reason for the country’s domestic and 
foreign problems, as well as for the perceived growth of liberal and collectivist 
policies and culture. 

This new diagnosis coincided with a diminishing interest in anticommunism 
among Americans in general. As historian Lisa McGirr notes, concerns about 
international and domestic communism waned after the 1964 elections, as 
domestic social issues such as Civil Rights and the Vietnam War took center 
stage.” While Welch took notice of such social issues, and shifted most of the 
Society’s efforts to opposing the Civil Rights movement, the war in Vietnam, and 
the perceived loss of American morality and “traditional” values, he maintained his 


belief that a massive conspiracy was behind it all.°° 


58 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., “The Truth in Time: If You Want it Straight,” in The Blue Book of the 
John Birch Society (Appleton, WI: Western Islands, 1992), pp.169-202. 

57 Lisa McGirr, op cit., p.145. 

58 Welch, as well as other Birch journalists, believed that the war in Vietnam could easily be won by 
the United States, and that communist agents within the White House were purposefully under- 
funding the war in order to create an international perception that the United States military was 
weak and that a small communist army could keep a superpower at bay. 
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The idea of a conspiracy by a group of Insiders, however, was far from the 
popular conservative critique of liberalism and collectivism. Though similar 
conspiracy theories — including those attributed to the Illuminati — were not new to 
American right-wing understandings, they did not resonate with conservative 
culture of the mid and late 1960s.°° Reflecting on his association with the 
organization, one former Bircher, who had been a member since 1960 stated: 

It's just a process like anything else. You don’t know everything, you 

have to learn it step by step. So you say, “Okay here is the John 

Birch Society and they’re saying some stuff that sounds pretty good,” 

so you hang around with them for a while and see how things really 

fall out. The Illuminati and these centuries-old conspiracies and that 

sort of thing which don’t have any evidence...that’s not persuasive to 

me. I’m not sold by that...So looking at some of the goofier John 

Birch theories, you start looking at that and say, “Gee, if | spend time 

with these people, lm going to be spinning my wheels.°° 

As someone who had wanted to be known as a writer, either of self-help 
guides or of political analysis, Welch also wanted to match the success and 
influence of Phyllis Schlafly’s A Choice Not an Echo. As discussed above, 
Schlafly’s book was probably the most influential book of the conservative 
movement. In it, she described a conspiracy of “kingmakers” who had secretly 


controlled the Republican Party. With the “Insiders” Welch makes a similar 


argument, but on an international scale. Welch wished to capture similar notoriety 


°° Richard Hofstadter, The Paranoid Style in American Politics and Other Essays (New York: Knopf, 
1965). According the Hofstadter, Americans first heard about conspiracies involving the Illuminati in 
1797 from John Robison’s Proofs of a Conspiracy Against All the Religions and Governments of 
Europe, carried on in the Secret Meetings of Free Masons, Illuminati, and Reading Societies. 
Robison claimed that these groups had created the French Revolution in order to take over the 
world. 

® Cited in McGirr, op cit., p.220. 
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as a writer by mirroring Schlafly’s argument, one that had an obvious appeal within 


the conservative movement. 


John Birch Society recruitment slowed soon after the introduction of the new 
conspiracy theory. By mid-1966, Welch claimed that new recruits had “dropped to a 
tiny trickle” and by 1967 the Society was losing members — its membership is 
estimated to have dropped to about 30,000 by this time — and was beginning to 
struggle financially to fund its front organizations and campaigns.” Circulation of 
American Opinion also began to decline. In 1966, the Society distributed 44,844 
issues of American Opinion, but by 1968 circulation had fallen to about 32,000. 
Circulation of the main vehicle of the moderate right, National Review, increased 
during the same period, which indicates that moderate conservative ideas were 
indeed gaining appeal, while interest in radical right ideas were diminishing (See 
Figure 5.1). 

If the number of articles written about the Society in the New York Times is 
any indication, it also seems the popular press was losing interest in the Society as 
well (see Figure 4.1 in the previous chapter). Where the New York Times had 
printed as many as 65 articles a month, by later in the decade the newspaper's 
reportage of the Society fell to under 20 articles a month, with a few more printed 
during elections. Of this time, Welch would reflect in 1970: 

By the time we had acquired a growth and strength that seriously 

disturbed these enemies, their attacks became truly massive, 

frequently invisible, brilliantly cunning, infinitely varied, unbelievably 

vicious, and as ceaseless as the waters of a mighty river flowing to 


5" Diamond, op cit., p.358, note 25. 
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the sea. With the result that from the summer of 1966 to the fall of 

1969 the going was 3 pretty rough. And we are not “out of the woods” 

yet, by any means. 

Welch attempted to boost recruitment with a new tactic. He instructed 
section leaders to establish “AC study clubs” and to invite conservatives to attend. 
Like the Society’s front organizations, these clubs would not be overtly associated 
with the John Birch Society. Welch left the name of the club purposefully 
ambiguous: “We suggest that the units in this new organization be called the AC 
Study Clubs. You can think of the one you found as an American Conservative 
Study Club, or an American Constitution Study Club, or an Anticommunist Study 
Club.” He instructed further that only two or three Birchers attend, and that the 
rest be populated by non-members who could then be recruited into the Society. 
By leaving the name of the study clubs open, Welch may have been trying to hijack 
conservatives who were attempting to join the American Conservative Union's 
clubs: “AC” could very easily be read as “American Conservative.” 

A number of public events also had a negative impact on the John Birch 
Society because they increased the stigma of joining (or being associated with) the 
Society. In January 1966, one of the organizations’ founding members and 
National Council leader, T. Coleman Andrews, resigned unexpectedly. Media 

| reports took this as a sign that the Society was collapsing. In October, 1966, both 


Revilo P. Oliver and Dr. S. M. Draskovich — two members of the National Council 


® Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., September Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 
Birch Society, 1970), p. 3. 

63 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., October Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John Birch 
Society, 1966), p.7. 
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and prolific American Opinion contributors — were expelled. Draskovich was forced 
out of the Society because he had apparently attempted to convince the National 
Council to remove Welch and appoint himself as head of the organization. 

Oliver, a Professor of Classics at the University of Illinois, had been a source 
of contention among the John Birch leadership for years. In his lectures, speeches, 
and writing, he repeatedly made racist and anti-Semitic comments. It was Oliver's 
association with the organization that sparked criticism that the Society itself was 
anti-Semitic.“ Welch nonetheless described Oliver as “quite possibly the world’s 
greatest living scholar’ and told Birchers that it was his scholarship that had 
allowed him to really understand the extent and history of the international 
conspiracy. Welch had even commissioned a book about the history of the 
conspiracy from Oliver in 1965. Though the book was never completed, Welch did 
print and release part of the manuscript, omitting the author's name. 

On the July fourth weekend, at the Society’s annual New England Rally for 
God, Family, and Country, Oliver informed the 2,000 attendees of the Insiders’ 
relationship to a Jewish conspiracy and stated that the Holocaust had been a 
“beatific vision.” Welch asked Oliver to leave the Society, but informed Birchers 
that the Professor had resigned to pursue other interests. The resignation brought 
renewed charges of anti-Semitism against the Society because Welch refused to 
knowledge that Oliver had been forced to leave the Society because of his 


statements at the New England rally. 


ê See Epstein and Foster, op cit., pp.128-137. 

8 The John Birch Society, Seventeen Eighty Nine: An Unfinished Manuscript which Explains the 
Early History of the Communist Conspiracy (Belmont, MA: American Opinion, 1968). 

°° See William W. Turner, Power on the Right (Berkeley: Ramparts Press, 1971). p.26. 
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Organized opposition within the conservative movement, in conjunction with 
negative events and a turn in the organization’s main diagnostic frame, stigmatized 
the John Birch Society. Moderate conservatism was becoming legitimate and 
popular. Membership fell in the John Birch Society, which no longer represented 
the most obvious opportunity for a variety of right-wing Americans to practice their 
particular brand of conservatism and publicly signal their involvement in the 
movement. Rather, by the late 1960s, involvement and association with the 
organization would have signaled that one was indeed a member of the “lunatic 
fringe” of the radical right and not simply a wayward, moderate conservative. 
Moreover, at this point in the organization’s history, those who continued to 
participate (or who joined) would have been seen as racists and anti-Semites, 
especially from within the conservative movement. Though charges of racism and 
anti-Semitism had plagued the Society from the beginning, it became increasingly 
difficult to refute such claims in light of Olivers comments and the organization’s 
response. 

As moderate conservatives managed to differentiate their ideas from the 
radical right and organized against the John Birch Society, it became much more 
difficult for the organization to appear legitimate within the conservative movement 
as a whole. It also became easier for Republicans to adopt moderate conservative 
ideas while distancing themselves from the radical right, something that Goldwater 


had not been able to do. 
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Reagan and the John Birch Society, 1966 

Reagan’s 1966 gubernatorial campaign and victory demonstrated that 
conservative ideas, at least in California, were gaining appeal, and signaled the 
decline of liberal Republicanism. Reagan’s campaign was also a turning point for 
the radical right: he successfully avoided being labeled an extremist, and, in the 
process, helped to legitimate moderate conservatism. In part, this was because 
Californians were no longer interested in the “issue of extremism.” Polls indicated 
that voters were more concerned with taxes, civil unrest, and environmental issues. 
While Californians were tired of extremism, their support for conservative political 
ideas rose from 18 per cent in 1964 to 30 per cent in 1966, with Southern California 
conservatism increasing from 40 to 50 per cent. Indeed, a third of the state’s 
registered Democrats indicated that they supported Reagan’s political ideas.*” 

Though Ronald Regan had begun his political career as a New Deal 
Democrat in the early 1950s and then served as president of the Hollywood Screen 
Actors Guild, by 1960 he identified himself as a conservative. Like so many 
aspiring conservatives, he traveled the country giving speeches and lectures on 
popular themes such as state’s rights, individual liberties, anti-unionism, and 
anticommunism. For eight years, he was General Electric’s anti-union and anti- 
New Deal spokesman, and he was frequently invited to speak at the National 
Association of Manufacturers conventions and Schwarz’s Christian 


Anticommunism Crusade rallies.© 


€ Schoenwald, op cit., p.214. 

€ See Bjerre-Poulsen, op cit.; Diamond, op cit.; McGirr, op cit.; Schoenwald, op cit.; Kurt 
Schuparra, “A Great White Light: The Political Emergence of Ronald Reagan,” in Farber and Roche, 
op cit., pp.93-107. 
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In 1964, Reagan had been co-chair of the California Committee for 
Goldwater-Miller. His famous “A Time for Choosing” speech during a campaign 
fundraiser had led many Republicans and grassroots activists to pressure him into 
running for political office. Reagan wanted to take advantage of the already 
mobilized grassroots, and by mid-1965 had begun to campaign for the California 
governorship, collecting contributions from well-known supporters of the radical 
right such as Walter Knott and Coast Federal Savings and Loan. His popularity in 
southern California was so extensive that it was dubbed “Reagan Country.” 

Whereas Goldwater's political views were taken to be representative of the 
radical right, Reagan was for many the embodiment of a moderate conservative 
ideology. Indeed, his campaign was the first that openly embraced moderate 
conservative ideas.” In an effort to avoid public perceptions of division within the 
California Republican Party — as had happened during the 1964 Republican 
National Convention — Reagan told his supporters that his campaign would avoid 
all statements about extremism, radicalism and moderate conservatism. Though he 
would offer moderate conservative ideas, he told his speech writers and public 
relations personnel to simply use the term “Republican” to describe his position. 

Taking a lesson from the Goldwater campaign, Reagan and his team went 
to great lengths to ensure that he was not associated with the radical right. While 


Goldwater had openly acknowledged and welcomed the support of John Birchers, 


€ On the culture of southern California, see James Q. Wilson, “A Guide to Regan Country: The 
Political Culture of Southern California,” Commentary, vol. 43, no. 5, 1967, pp.37-45. See also, 
Matthew Dallek, The Right Moment: Ronald Reagan's First Victory and the Decisive Turning Point 
in American Politics (New York: Free Press, 2000); see McGirr, op cit. for a social history of 
southern California. 

7? Schoenwald, op cit., p.197. 
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Reagan refused to acknowledge that they were active in his campaign. Indeed, he 
refused to make any statement (positive or negative) about the Society.”! 

His silence led to claims that he was a covert supporter of the radical right. 
His Democratic opponent, Pat Brown, based much of his campaign on linking 
Reagan to the Society. Brown claimed that Reagan was a “captive of the radical 
right in California” and that he would not publicly “repudiate the John Birch Society 
because it would cost him the support of wealthy ultra-conservatives.””* Similarly, 
the California Democratic Council circulated a pamphlet entitled “Ronald Reagan, 
Extremist Collaborator’ that purported to reveal Reagan’s ties to the radical right.” 

Attempts to link Reagan to the far right were not mere political fictions. One 
of Reagan’s earliest political actions as a conservative was to publicly endorse 
John Rousselot for Congress in 1962; Rousselot was a well-known John Birch 
leader and media liaison for the Society.” That same year, Reagan chaired Lloyd 
Wright’s bid for the Senate. Wright not only called for an attack on the Soviet 
Union, but also wanted the Republican Party to endorse the John Birch Society.” 

Moderate conservatives were afraid of Reagan’s silence — thinking that it 
would invite Birchers to join his campaign — and the California Republican League 
formed in 1965 to actively oppose the Society and promote a conservative ideology 
that could appeal to undecided voters. Similarly, National Review stepped up its 
attack on the John Birch Society to ensure that Birchers could not easily participate 


in the Reagan campaign. 


™ Schuparra, op cit.; Schoenwald, op cit. 

72 McGirr, op cit., pp.206-207. 

73 Ibid. 

74 Reagan hired Rousselot as an assistant in 1983. 
75 Schoenwald, op cit., p.209. 
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In November 1966, Reagan defeated Brown with margin of a million votes 
margin. The election was a turning point for the conservative movement: it signaled 
that a moderate conservative ideology could appeal to broad base of Americans, at 
least in California. Reagan had also avoided being associated with the radical right 
— though his opponent tried — and was aided by organized, moderate conservatives 
who actively opposed the John Birch Society on his behalf. 

Though Birchers had participated in Reagan’s campaign, their involvement 
did not capture the nation’s attention as it had for Goldwater in 1964. This is not to 
say that the Society had lost its symbolic importance: fears of, and organized 
opposition against, the John Birch Society during the campaign showed that many 
conservatives still believed that it was important to counter the Society so that 
moderate conservatism was clearly demarcated from more extreme right-wing 
ideas. 

The Society never officially took part in the campaign; Welch had decided to 
focus on other issues, such as the Vietnam War and the Civil Rights movement. 
After the election, Welch wrote to his members: 

The John Birch Society itself took absolutely no part or position in the 

campaign. But a preponderant majority of our members undoubtedly 

worked for Reagan, and Brown gradually made Birch support of 

Reagan the chief issue in the whole campaign for the governorship. 

In fact Brown allowed his six years of active and bitter hostility 

towards the Society to boil over during the campaign, and produce 

his statement that the John Birch Society was “a greater threat to 


America than the Communists.” How little the voters of California 
agreed with him was shown by the size of the Reagan victory.” 


78 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., December Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 
Birch Society, 1966), p. 9. 
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Welch did, of course, claim that the Society’s ongoing educational campaigns to 
promote conservative ideas had set the conditions for Reagan’s victory: “it was the 
Birch educational program, carried steadily for years, especially in Southern 
California, which had helped so mightily to make a Reagan campaign even 
possible in the first place.””” 

Though the Society did not endorse Reagan openly, it had a new long-term 
plan to influence party politics. In March, 1965, Welch had set out to establish 50 to 
100 Birch chapters in each of the 435 Congressional districts before the 1966 mid- 
term elections, and sought $12 million in support of the effort. To a New York 
Times reporter he stated that with chapters in each district, the Society could 
promote conservative ideas without “ever endorsing a candidate, or taking any 
direct political action in politics.” The Society never managed to raise close to $12 
million, and failed to establish many of the hoped-for chapters. 

In part, this was because by 1966 moderate conservative ideas were 
popularized and legitimated within formal party politics. Earlier in the decade, 
conservative ideas had been almost completely marginalized within the GOP 
because liberal Republicanism had been adopted to counter the New Deal 
Democrats. As a result, moderate and radical conservatives were forced to turn to 
non-party, social movement organizing to maintain and promote their ideas. As | 
demonstrated in the previous chapter, because the John Birch Society was one of 
the first conservative organizations, and the most widely known, many conservative 
flocked to it. By 1966, however, the need for extensive, grassroots, non-party 
77 


te John W. Fenton, “Birch Society Seeks $12 Million for ’66 Campaign,” New York Times, March, 7, 
1965, p.72. 
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organizing had diminished because moderate conservatism had found a home in 
formal party politics. The need to practice Birchism as a sign of conservative 
identity — and as a sign of doing something about the perceived problems of the 
country — declined. To many right-wing Americans, it seemed that politicians were 


finally doing something on their behalf. 


The Wallace Campaign: The John Birch Society in 1968 

If Reagan’s victory marks the legitimation of moderate conservatism in both 
Republican Party politics and among right-leaning Americans, the Wallace 
campaign was the radical right’s response. With moderate views being adopted by 
many Republicans, radical conservatives tried to legitimate their own views by 
entering party politics too. The terrain had shifted from grassroots organizing to 
formal politics. For the John Birch Society, this was a further hindrance: as a 
grassroots organization, it had relied on the perception that conservative ideas 
were alien to formal politics (i.e., that liberal Republicans had expelled 
conservatives from the party). People would thus see that social movement 
organizing was a viable method of expressing their ideas and working towards 
solutions to perceived social problems. With the legitimation of conservative ideas 
in party politics, the need for joining a grassroots organization diminished: one 
could express their conservative views through voting. 

The 1968 Presidential election saw two strong right-wing candidates, 
Richard Nixon and George Wallace. Nixon ran on a “law and order” platform for the 


Republicans. Considered a pragmatic conservative, he tried to capitalize on many 
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Americans’ concerns about domestic social issues and perceptions that leftist 
radicals, civil rights activists, and militant minority groups (like the Black Panthers) 
were undermining national security and lowering traditional, Christian values that 
many believed were the moral foundation of the country. 

A southern-based, third party, the American Independent Party, was also 
widely supported. Its platform was very close to Nixon’s. It focused on civil unrest 
and the perceived erosion of national morality and Christian values. Headed by 
former governor of Alabama George Wallace — famous for his States’ rights/anti- 
civil rights position”? — the American Independent Party attracted vast support from 
racist and anti-Semitic right-wing organizations like the Ku Klux Klan, the Citizens’ 
Council, and the Liberty Lobby. One of Wallace’s Texas campaign managers, 
Vance Beaudreau, had also been involved with the American Nazi Party. Wallace 
actively recruited this support by speaking at Citizen Council rallies and refusing to 
rebuke racist and anti-Semitic supporters.®° 

Much like Joseph McCarthy, Wallace attempted to attract populist support 
by presenting himself as anti-elite. For instance, he stated that “We are going to 
show them in November that the average American is sick and tired of all those 
over-educated ivory-tower folks with pointed heads looking down their noses at 
us.”*' To some extent, this populist strategy worked. As Lipset and Raab show, 

79 wallace had ordered the Alabama State Police to use force against Dr. Martin Luther King’s civil 
rights march in Birmingham. n as 
David H. Bennett, The Party of Fear: From Nativist Movements to the New Right in American 
History (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1988); Dan T Carter, The Politics of Rage: 
George Wallace, The Origins of the New Conservatism, and the Transformation of American 
Politics (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 2000); Diamond, op cit.; Brian Farmer, 
American Conservatism: History, Theory, and Practice (Cambridge, MA: Cambridge Scholars 


Press, 2005); McGirr, op cit. 
81 Quoted in Farmer, op cit., p.288. 
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close to one-third of the electorate approved of Wallace in 1968. While most of this 
support was drawn from the South, he attracted a large number of working-class, 
rural Americans from around the country. He also received support from an 
emerging contingent of Christian fundamentalists.” 

Though the John Birch Society did not support Wallace officially, many 
Birchers were active in his campaign, and Wallace himself stated that he was glad 
to have their support. The New York Times reported that Wallace’s aide in 
California, Glenn Parker, was a Birch section leader, but the news did not attract 
the panic it would have in 1964.% That Birchers were involved with Wallace, 
working side-by-side with racists and anti-Semites, confirmed that the Society was 
indeed part of the lunatic fringe of politics and helped to solidify a stigma within the 
conservative movement.® Due to this stigma, joining the John Birch Society 
became even less of an option for moderate conservatives. 

Nixon won the election, but Wallace startled political analysts and 
mainstream America by winning five of the Southern States, and receiving almost 
10 million votes. Combined, the two conservatives — Nixon and Wallace — had 
garnered over 57 per cent of the popular vote.®* The grassroots mobilization of 
racists and anti-Semites during the Wallace campaign signaled the emergence of a 


4.87 


new radical right, Americanist movement.”’ Because of Birchers’ involvement, the 


Society became increasingly associated in the popular press with this Americanist 


82 Seymour M. Lipset and Earl Raab, The Politics of Unreason: Right-wing Extremism in America, 
1970-1977 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978), pp.357-358. 

33 Farmer, op cit., p.287. 

84 See, “Wallace Aide Says He’s a Birch Member,” New York Times, September 29, 1968, p.66. 
85 See, “Rightists Strong in Wallace Drive,” New York Times, September 29, 1968, p.75. 

88 Jerome L. Himmelstein, op cit., pp. 70-71. 

87 See Diamond, op cit., Chapter 6, for a detailed discussion of the rise of the Americanist 
movement during this time. 
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movement. The John Birch Society even formed a loose alliance with the Liberty 
Lobby, a racist, anti-Semitic libertarian organization.”® 

Though the John Birch Society remained active — and maintained a sizable, 
yet smaller, membership — it would never regain the size, strength, and symbolic 
importance it had achieved by the end of the 1964 elections. Welch and American 
Opinion contributors wrote increasingly about the Insiders’ conspiracy, which they 
suggested accounted for the Civil Rights movement, the military’s troubles against 
the Viet Cong, the Watts riots and racial tensions throughout the country. But the 
Society was having trouble gaining new recruits. 

The members it did attract were unlike those of the early years who where 
simply looking for opportunities to actively demonstrate an emerging conservative 
identity. With the growth of the racist and anti-Semitic organizations, the John Birch 
Society found itself on new terrain. By the late 1960s, the Society began to attract 
more members drawn from the racist and religious right.®° Though Welch had 
struggled to defend his Society from charges of racism and anti-Semitism, the pool 
of available new recruits now comprised predominately racists and anti-Semites 


from the Americanist movement. 


%8 Ibid. See also, Chip Berlet and Matthew N. Lyons, “The Pillars of U.S. Populist Conspiracism: The 
John Birch Society and the Liberty Lobby,” in Chip Berlet and Matthew N. Lyons, eds., Right-wing 
Populism in America: Too Close for Comfort (New York: Guilford Press, 2000); Frank P. Mintz, The 
Liberty Lobby and the American Right. Race Conspiracy and Culture (Connecticut: Greenwood 
Press, 1985). 

° Diamond, op cit., pp.140-148. 
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The American Party 

Though various politicians had been Birchers throughout the 1960s, most 
likely did so as a symbolic act, as a public sign of opposition to the perceived 
liberalized status of the Republican Party, as a way to signal their staunch 
anticommunism and conservative identity. By the end of the decade, however, 
some Birch Society leaders had entered politics themselves. This move was likely 
a response to the Republican Party’s adoption of moderate conservative ideas. 
Those with more extreme conservative ideas were largely excluded from the GOP 
and wanted their ideas represented.” 

The Wallace campaign had shown that extremist ideas need not be limited 
to non-party collective action and even had some appeal in party politics. Although 
Wallace had been defeated, his support was inspiring and some of his campaign 
workers who were prominent Birch Society leaders formed The American Party. 
Though the party was not associated directly or officially with the John Birch 
Society, its platform reflected the organization’s concerns: it was conspiratorial and 
opposed to the Vietnam War, the United Nations and the United States Supreme 
Court. It also sought to repeal the federal income tax, and to “liberate” Cuba and 
China. The Party was headed by T. Coleman Andrews, who had resigned from 
the John Birch Society only three years earlier. 

In 1972, the American Party nominated John Schmitz as their Presidential 


nominee with T. Coleman Andrews as his running-mate. Schmitz was a well-known 


® This shift to direct political action was also reflected in the interests of the traditional financial 
supporters of the radical right. People like Walter Knott and corporations like Coast Savings and 
Loans stopped funding rallies and educational clubs, focusing instead on direct political lobbying 
and support for conservative candidates. See McGirr, op cit., pp.224-225. 

*' Diamond, op cit., Chapter 6. 
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Birch leader from Orange County, and contributed frequently to the Society's 
American Opinion magazine. The American Party received one million votes in the 
election, boosting publicity about the John Birch Society for a short while.* In 
1976, it nominated T. Coleman Anderson as its Presidential nominee, but he 


received only 160,000 votes. 


The Society at the End of the 1960s and into the 1970s 

At the end of the 1960s, one long-time Bircher stated that “we are pussy- 
footing ourselves out of existence with nameless speakers, out-dated work, 
outmoded run-down agenda items and ancient boring bumper sticker clichés. 
We've said it all for years and years.” The core tasks that had given 
conservatives something to do — and a way to publicly demonstrate their 
conservative identity — earlier in the decade no longer resonated, or were no longer 
constitutive of the conservative movement in general. 

In a 1968 speech outlining what he thought the John Birch Society had 
accomplished in its first 10 years, Welch stated that “without question, our greatest 
accomplishment has consisted of simply staying alive, through all of the infinitely 
varied and unbelievably extensive efforts to destroy us,” and that the greatest need 


was for the organization to align itself with other patriotic groups.” 


°? See Stephen Lesher, “John Schmitz is No George Wallace,” New York Times Magazine, 
November 5, 1972, p.29; “Schmitz Details Theory on Plots,” New York Times, August 6, 1972. 
°8 Diamond, op cit., p.146. 

* Cited in McGirr, op cit., p.221. 

5 See Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., “Looking Ahead: A Speech Delivered at the Tenth Anniversary 
Dinner of the John Birch Society,” in December Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: 
The John Birch Society, 1968). 
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By the end of the 1960s, the appeal of Welch’s organization to grassroots, 
moderate conservatives had waned, and Welch was seeking new sources of 
support. Because the John Birch Society was increasingly associated with the 
racist and anti-Semitic Americanist movement, Welch again defended the Society, 
reiterating that Birchers were neither racist nor anti-Semitic.®° In the February 1970 
Bulletin he informed his members that the Insiders had orchestrated all attacks on 
the Society — from both Liberals and Conservatives — and complained that there 
was a 

deliberate and widespread attempt to foster the belief that we are 

“racists” or “fascists” or anti-Semitic, or adherents of some other 

disreputable “ism.” And to have The John Birch Society associated in 

the public mind with the Communist Party, or the Ku Klux Klan, or 

other so-called “extremists of the Left and Right.” All such charges 

are one hundred per cent false, of course.” 

Though Welch claimed that the John Birch Society was not a religious 
organization, he attempted to shift the appeal of his Society from the Americanist 
movement to the growing Christian fundamentalist movement. The Society's major 
campaigns came to center on those social issues with which Christian 
fundamentalists were concerned, such as the Equal Rights Amendment, abortion, 


pornography, popular music, and sex education.” In his monthly Bulletins, Welch 


increasingly wrote of the Insiders’ efforts to subvert Christian values and morality. 


% The Society did, however, continue to attract racists and anti-Semites. In the 1970s, William 
Pierce (of the neo-Nazi Alliance), Tom Metzger (of the Ku Klux Klan and the White Aryan 
Resistance) and Robert Mathews (of the Order) were all John Birchers. See Eckard V. Toy, Jr. “The 
Right Side of the 1960s: The Origins of the John Birch Society in the Pacific Northwest,” Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, vol. 105, no. 2, 2004, pp.260-272. 

97 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., February Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 
Birch Society 1970). p.6. 

8 Y, Michal Bodemann, “For God, Family and Country: U.S. Right-wing Growth,” Patterns of 
Prejudice, vol. 16, no.3, 1972, pp.1-6; Critchlow, op cit.; Diamond, op cit.; Himmelstein, op cit. 
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Likewise American Opinion was focused almost exclusively on moral issues by this 
time. 

To counter this perceived attack on Christian morality, the Society 
established a major front organization, the Movement to Restore Decency 
(MOTOREDE) — this was meant to sound like “more to read.” The ad hoc 
committee’s purpose was to 

restore, to even brighter luster, the morals, values, customs, and 

traditions that have preserved and strengthened our nation and its 

people...[MOTOREDE is] formed by Americans who are concerned by 

the growing indecency, immorality, and irresponsibility in this 

country.'° 
A pamphlet outlining MOTOREDE’s position on sex education stated that 
“instruction in sex, without concurrent emphasis on morality and God’s plan in 
granting this wonderful gift reduces the matter to a purely physical and animalistic 
process. But how many schools are permitted to teach students about their 
creator?”"”' In 1970, Welch claimed that the conspiracy was trying to “destroy the 
three great basic loyalties: Loyalty to God, loyalty to country, and loyalty to 
family.” 1°? 

As historian Jonathan Schoenwald notes, Christian Right organizations 


modeled their fundraising and tactics on established organizations like the John 


* See, for example, Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., December Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, 
MA: The John Birch Society, 1969). 
10 The Movement to Restore Decency, “Sex Education in the Schools: Some Thoughts from 


Eminent Doctors and from MOTOREDE..” (no date) 
Ibid. 


10? Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., February Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 
Birch Society, 1970). p. 29. 
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Birch Society." Though it attempted to recruit from a new pool of right-wing 
grassroots Americans, increasingly the Society found itself in competition with 
other groups, its core tasks no longer unique and its symbolic importance among 
conservatives considerably diminished. The John Birch Society could not secure 


itself firmly within the religious right. 


A 1970 National Election Survey revealed that only about 8 per cent of 
Americans held a favorable impression of the John Birch Society, while about 72 
per cent held a negative impression (see Appendix C). A Gallup Poll estimated that 
less than 4 per cent of Americans approved of the Society. Welch took these polls 
to mean that, in his calculation, 4 million Americans could be recruited into his 
Society, and asked his members to try to step up recruitment. He thought he could 
increase the Society to 400,000 by the end of the year. 1° 

By 1970, however, the Society was struggling, and in its monthly newsletter 
Welch begged members to donate more money, buy more Western Island books, 
and recruit new members. Welch was even forced to take out loans to support the 
organization. He paid off the loans himself when the Society was unable to 
generate enough revenue." Welch continued to espouse his conspiracy theories 
throughout the 1970s, but his Society never achieved the level of importance and 
notoriety it had during the 60s. After Watergate, American Opinion enjoyed a 


temporary increase in circulation, but this did not result in any significant change in 


103 Schoenwald, op cit., p. 256. See also, Diamond, op cit.; Himmelstein, op cit. 
104 Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., February Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: The John 


Birch Society, 1970), p.4. 
105 G. Edward Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch: Founder of the John Birch Society 


(Thousand Oaks: American Media, 1975), p. 302. 
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the Society’s fortunes. Solidifying the organization’s alienation from the moderate 
right, Welch lashed out at Buckley and National Review in 1979. In a political 
pamphlet, he claimed Buckley himself was an Insider, and that his magazine was a 


vehicle leading the nation into a “New World Order.” 10° 


Conclusion 

The meaning of the John Birch Society within the conservative movement 
shifted from an organization that had achieved symbolic importance to one that 
was highly stigmatized. This shift in meaning accounts, in part, for the Society’s 
decline. In the early 1960s, the John Birch Society entered American popular 
culture as an emblem of the conservative movement, overshadowing moderate 
conservative ideas with its conspiracy theories. As the John Birch Society became 
increasingly popular among grassroots Americans conservatives, and as it gained 
resources and symbolic recognition, the organization’s early alliances and 
supporters within the moderate right began to organize against it. At the same time, 
as opposition to the Civil Rights movement and the Vietnam War began to take 
shape, anticommunism had begun to wane as a mobilizing issue. With its old 
alliances gone, and with the weakening of anticommunism as a mobilizing idea, the 
John Birch Society espoused a new diagnostic frame that suggested that a 
conspiracy of Insiders were using communism as a vehicle for world domination. 

By the end of the 1960s the John Birch Society had lost most of its appeal 
and much of its membership. Opposition by moderate conservatives, increased 
racism and anti-Semitism, and the legitimation of moderate conservatism all 


1% See Schoenwald, op cit., pp. 259-260. 
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stigmatized the Society. All this likely increased the risks or costs of joining. 
Practicing Birchism was no longer an attractive sign of a conservative identity. In 
the early 1960s, one could join the organization as a symbolic act of opposition to 
the perceived liberalization of the country; by the end of the decade the meaning of 
the Society within the conservative movement had changed considerably. 

While the Wallace campaign had attracted anti-Semites and racists, the 
Society attempted to draw recruits from an emerging Christian Right movement by 
shifting its focus to a perceived moral decay in American culture and religious 
traditions. Out of the public spotlight, however, the organization found it difficult to 
attract new members or to have its campaigns publicized by the national media. 
With fewer members came fewer resources, so the Society could no longer afford 
extensive and intensive campaigns and front organizations. While it managed to 


maintain itself, it never regained the symbolic importance it had in the 1960s. 
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Conclusion 


After a stroke in 1983, Robert Welch stepped down as leader of the John 
Birch Society. He died in 1985. The Society's new president, Congressman 
Lawrence McDonald, was killed in 1983 when a Soviet fighter plane shot down 
Korean Airlines flight 007 after it strayed into Soviet airspace. For John Birchers 
this “assassination” marked the continued importance of the organization in the 
fight against the worldwide conspiracy. ' 

With the fall of the Soviet Union the John Birch Society finally let go of the 
remnants of its anticommunist roots, claiming instead that the Insiders were using 
the environmental movement to the establish a New World Order. The United 
Nation’s involvement in the Gulf War in the early 1990s — as well as President 
Bush’s statements about introducing a “New World Order’ — reinvigorated the 
Society’s “Get US out of the UN” campaign, and between 1988 and 1995, 
membership increased to about 50,000 members (from an estimated 22,000), with 
over 1,000 chapters located largely in the West. The membership drive was 
financed through the sale of the Society’s properties in Belmont, Massachusetts in 
1989. That year, the Society and Western Island Press moved to Appleton, 


Wisconsin — the birthplace of Joseph McCarthy.” 


‘Jeffrey St. John, “Essay on Character: Lawrence Patton McDonald,” The New American, 
September 30, 1985, pp. 35-42. American Opinion was renamed The New American in the mid- 
1980s. 

? See Chip Berlet and Matthew N. Lyons, ‘The Pillars of U.S. Populist Conspiracism: The John Birch 
Society and the Liberty Lobby, ” In Chip Berlet and Matthew N. Lyons, eds., Right-wing Populism in 
America: Too Close for Comfort (New York: Guilford Press, 2000); Charles Stewart, “The Master 
Conspiracy of the John Birch Society: From Communism to the New World Order,” Western Journal 
of Communication, vol. 66, no. 4, 2002, pp. 424-447. 
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While the Society currently claims a membership of 50,000, runs Robert 
Welch University, operates a summer camp for children to study the American 
Constitution, and continues to publish right-wing, conspiratorial literature, the 
current practices of the John Birch Society no longer hold any symbolic importance 
in American popular and political culture, except when the media reports on historic 


instances of the radical right in the 1960s.° 


In this dissertation, | have shown how a leader’s pre-movement biography 
relates to social movement mobilization and organization. Robert Welch’s life prior 
to the John Birch Society indicates that he wanted to be somebody important, and 
his actions led logically to wanting to establish and lead a movement organization. 
For somebody like Welch who actively sought a readership, the John Birch Society 
also provided an audience. Maybe this is all he ever wanted. 

Welch’s entry into political action was linked directly to his quest to be an 
author. After relatively unsuccessful attempts to gain notoriety as a self-help writer, 
Welch began to write political books and articles. Driven to be someboay, he 
became involved in political campaigns, gave political speeches and lectures, and 
joined professional associations. All of these gave him the experience — as well as 
the professional contacts — that would be crucial to the successful establishment 
and operation of the John Birch Society. 

The conspiratorial anticommunism espoused by the Society placed Welch’s 
organization firmly within the radical right. Such an ideology was not far from 


3] suspect that much of this membership simply includes those whose participation is limited to 
subscribing to The New American. 
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mainstream American political culture, however. The Cold War had nurtured claims 
and fears of domestic and international communist subversion, most famously by 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. As anticommunism became increasingly popular, right- 
wing intellectuals like William F. Buckley, Jr. articulated a new conservative 
ideology that would draw together traditionalists and libertarians by highlighting 
their common concerns with a perceived communist threat. 

While these intellectuals identified and explained the perceived problems of 
American politics and culture, they did not offer everyday conservative Americans 
any way to publicly perform their conservative identities, nor to work toward solving 
the problems that this ideology identified. While there were a small number of 
organizations that provided such tasks, by the early 1960s Welch’s Society 
became the most popular. The organization developed a symbolic importance and 
it became an emblem of the conservative movement as a whole. 

As the John Birch Society became increasingly successful, moderate 
conservatives began to organize against it. In part, this was because the Society’s 
popularity and news coverage overshadowed the moderate conservative 
movement that had worked since at least 1960 to have Goldwater secured as the 
Republican Party’s presidential nomination. During the campaign the popular press 
focused on the John Birch Society’s involvement, and Goldwater's refusal to state 
anything negative about the Society’s members led many to believe that he was an 
extremist himself. 

Reagan was the first conservative politician to successfully promote a 


moderate conservative ideology while avoiding being linked to the radical right — 
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though his opponents tried. After his victory in California’s 1966 gubernatorial race, 
the John Birch Society found that its importance in the national imagination was 
waning. The moderate conservative movement became legitimated by shaking off 
its association with the radical right. As a result, many Birchers campaigned for 
George Wallace in 1968, thereby drawing renewed charges that Welch’s Society 
was racist and anti-Semitic. Though Welch denied such claims, as the John Birch 
Society entered the 1970s it increasingly attracted racists and anti-Semites who 
likely found commonalities in the focus on “traditional values” and morality that 


Welch had hoped would attract members of the nascent Christian Right. 


Contrary to early analysts of the Society (e.g., the consensus scholars), this 
dissertation demonstrates that the John Birch Society was hardly an anomaly in 
American political and popular culture. Indeed, it appears completely normal when 
understood in its historical and cultural contexts, and its popularity could even be 
said to be expected in the early 1960s given the cultural conditions that were 
amenable to it. The main contribution of this dissertation, however, is to social 
movement studies. 

| have demonstrated the importance of a leader’s pre-movement biography 
and cultural context to movement mobilization and organization. While scholars 
have theorized and researched movement leadership, they have yet to explain how 
someone’s Cultural context and early life influence movement emergence and 
formation. By examining a leader’s biography and placing it within a historical- 


cultural context, we can see how friendship and professional networks emerge, 
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develop over time, and aid organizational activities. We can understand how 
movement alliances can be based on past friendships or acquaintances. Without 
these associations of friendship, alliances may be much more tenuous and 
unforgiving. If Welch had not been acquainted with William F. Buckley, Jr., for 
instance, it is unlikely that National Review would have tolerated the John Birch 
Society as long as it did. It is much more likely that Buckley and his cohorts would 
have made a much earlier, more sustained, and more overt effort to distinguish 
their moderate conservatism from radical conservatives like Welch. 

My analyses of Welch’s pre-movement biography also reveals the timing of 
a leader's entry into collective action; and this timing was guided in no small part by 
America’s culture of success. It was not until after Robert Welch’s success in sales 
and advertising that he was “biographically available” for collective action. In this 
dissertation, | have used the concept of biographical availability in a way that is 
different (yet complementary) to McAdam’s original intention. McAdam uses the 
idea to assess how one’s life circumstances (especially family or employment 
responsibilities) increase the costs of becoming involved in a collective effort. In his 
study, for instance, biographical availability accounts for why young adults 
(especially middle-class, college students) are more likely to join social 
movements, specifically the Civil Rights-based Freedom Summer project.’ 

Rather than using the term to examine differential recruitment, | have used 
“biographical availability” to explain the timing of Welch’s entry into collective 
action. Within thick and narrative analyses, biographical availability marks the point 


“ See Doug McAdam, “Recruitment to High Risk Activism: The Case of Freedom Summer,” 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 92, no. 1, 1986, pp. 64-90. 
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where various professional, cultural, and situational contingencies made it likely 
that Welch would enter into movement participation and leadership. His biography 
reveals, for example, that he would not have been happy in a rank-and-file position. 
Once he became a success, he was in a position to lead. 

This desire to be a success, to be someone of importance, was not unique 
to Welch, but very much a product of his times. In this regard, his quest for success 
and notoriety was no different from that of many of his contemporaries. It would be 
fruitful in a future study to compare the biographies of radical-right leaders: to 
determine whether others were influenced similarly by a culture of success to form 
and lead a conservative organization; to determine commonalities and differences 
in the objective timing of their entry into leadership positions; and to assess 
whether their biographical availability for participation was common enough to 
make a general argument about leadership. In other words, are the idiosyncrasies 
of Welch’s life course part of more general biographical processes? Is there a 
cohort or generational effect that accounts for such commonalities? Did historical 
events — such as the Great Depression and the New Deal — become so meaningful 
to that generation that it ultimately led some to conservative organizing? Were 
other radical-right leaders motivated by the promises of the American Dream? Did 


they also experience a series of failures that upset their drive for success?° 


5 It may also be worthwhile to compare biographies of other notable leaders (religious leaders, 
business leaders, politicians) to assess how and why America’s culture of success channels some 
into leadership positions. Such an analysis could also include consideration of “failed leaders,” or 
those who aspired to lead, but who were unsuccessful. 
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It remains unanswered why Welch himself became a radical conspiratorial 
conservative rather than a member of the moderate right. In part, an answer may 
come from the study of conversion to radical religious beliefs and practices. Lofland 
and Stark, for instance, long ago argued that situational contingencies account (to 
some extent) for who does and who does not become a convert to a radical belief 
system.® At critical junctures in some people’s biographies they are ripe for 
conversion to a “deviant” perspective, but a chance encounter with someone to 
lead them into such a belief system must occur — or must occur when it will be 
most effective and reinforcing. 

The same may be true for Robert Welch. His association with NAM — a 
radical anti-union, anticommunist organization — came at a time in his life when he 
was most likely amenable to furthering his conservative beliefs — as well as 
increasing his involvement in conservative culture.’ At the time he joined the 
association, he had failed (a number of times) as an independent entrepreneur and 
(for the most part) as a writer, but had succeeded in sales and advertising in his 
brother's company. He had also already articulated a libertarian conservative 
perspective. In NAM, Welch found a nationally dispersed group of conservative 
manufactures. Unlike Welch, these people were successful entrepreneurs, and the 
organization itself was a successful lobbying entity. Welch’s NAM associates were 
a receptive audience for his political writings, and supported his efforts to distribute 


his essays. 


ê John Lofland and Rodney Stark, “Becoming a World-Saver: A Theory of Conversion to a Deviant 
Perspective,” American Sociological Review, vol. 30, no. 6, 1965, pp. 862-875. 

Among other writings, The Romance of Education, which was written in 1942 and 1943, 
demonstrates that Welch held conservative ideas at the time but those ideas were hardly 
conspiratorial and radical. 
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Joining NAM was an important turning point in Welch’s biography that may 
have led him into the ranks of the radical right. Welch found people in NAM who 
respected his beliefs and political views. Many became life-long friends and 
associates in the John Birch Society. Had Welch not joined the organization, he 
may have never become a radical conservative leader since the important 
friendships and professional networks would not have developed when they did 
and as they did. Moreover, he may not have found like-minded people to reinforce 
and support his ideas and activities, and who would help him publish and distribute 
his political books and essays. 

Moreover, if Welch had not had negative experiences with party politics — he 
was disillusioned with his own bid for office and with Taft’s inability to gain the 
GOP’s nomination — he may have continued participating in the Republican Party. 
if this had happened, he may have developed more moderate conservative ideas 
and maintained more moderate-minded associations and friendships. This may 


have prevented him from joining the radical right. 


This dissertation also examines the role of symbolic processes in the 
successes and failures of a social movement organization. In the case of the John 
Birch Society, pathways to joining it were more obvious as the organization 
became the preeminent symbol of both the radical and moderate right. To a large 
extent this symbolic importance was defined by the news media: for many, the 
John Birch Society and the movement it represented was a social problem and 


8 Welch’s personal assistant in NAM became his full-time assistant in the John Birch Society. She 
worked for him well into the 1970s. 
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newspapers went to great lengths to convince their readers of the “danger on the 
right.”? A by-product of this negative media campaign was that it radicalized the 
Society, making it more attractive to conservatives who believed that the American 
news media were controlled by elite liberals. 

As the organization took on symbolic importance — indeed, as it became an 
emblem of the whole conservative movement — it attracted right-wing Americans 
who may not have been entirely convinced by Welch’s claims of a vast conspiracy. 
In many ways, this provides a check against social movement scholars who over- 
accentuate the role of an organization’s framing processes in recruiting and 
maintaining members — a problem (discussed elsewhere) that arises from an 
assumption of idiocultural coherence in Framing Theory." As | discuss in Chapter 
One, frame analysts would do well to explore cultural processes beyond the 
internal culture of a movement or movement organization. More often than not 
frame analysts assume that culture is self-evident and strategically mastered by 
movement leaders. As my extended case study demonstrates, this is not always 
the case: cultural process external to a movement can play a large role in how and 
why people join an organization and how and why they maintain membership. 
Indeed, people may join a movement organization with goals and interpretations 


that differ from that of the organization itself. 


° The best explanation of the relationship between the news media and a social movement's 
success and failure is Todd Gitlin, The Whole World is Watching: Mass Media in the Making and 
Unmaking of the New Left (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1980). 

10 For an expanded argument, see Randle Hart, “Practicing Birchism in Unsettled Times: The 
Assumption of Idiocultural Coherence in Framing Theory,” Social Movement Studies, forthcoming 
(2008), vol. 7, no. 2. 
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In the case of the John Birch Society, many conservatives joined the 
organization, not because its collective action frames were persuasive and 
resonant, but because it was the most well-known anti-liberal, anti-collectivist, and 
anticommunist organization. The Society provided the most obvious opportunity to 
practice right-wing collective action and to publicly demonstrate (or signal) a newly 
formed conservative identity. It was also the best organized, nationally dispersed 
conservative group, and it welcomed all conservatives not just those prone to 
conspiratorial thinking. 

Joining the Society was, for some, a symbolic act: it was a public sign of 
opposition to a perceived liberalized American culture. This is similar to what 


AA 


Gusfield found in his classic analysis of the Temperance Movement. For him, 


expressive politics refers to 
political action for the sake of expression rather than for the sake of 
influencing or controlling the distribution of valued objects. The goal of 
the action, the object of hostility or love, is not a ‘solution’ to the 
problems which have generated the action. Politics, in this usage, is a 
means to express how the actors feel about their situation.” 
In so far as some Birchers joined the Society to express their disdain for a 
perceived liberalized culture and to signal commitment to a conservative culture 
and identity, their participation may indeed be indicative of this type of expressive 
politics. But many Birchers participated in Barry Goldwater's campaigns for the 


Republican nomination and the Presidency. They had clearly articulated, 


instrumental political goals as well. It is misleading to propose that participation in 


11 Joseph R. Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade: Status Politics and the American Temperance Movement 
(Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1963). 
Ibid. p. 19. 
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any movement organization is solely expressive or solely instrumental. Since both 
occur simultaneously — all social action is expressive and instrumental — a full 


examination must include concurrent analysis of each. "° 


While the John Birch Society's symbolic importance attracted a range of 
conservatives, increased its membership, and thus enabled it to garner impressive 
resources, it also led to the organization’s demise.'* The Society’s symbolic 
importance attracted conservatives to the organization but it also created organized 
opposition by former allies among the moderate right. In many ways, the Society's 
successful entry into American popular culture overshadowed other aspects of the 
conservative movement, creating a backlash by moderate conservatives. 

To my knowledge, very little attention has been paid in the social movement 
literature to organized opposition by former allies. Because mine is an extended 
case study, | am obviously reluctant to claim that the processes involved in 
organizing opposition to the John Birch Society by its former allies are 
generalizable to all movement organizations which achieve such pervasive 
symbolic importance that other organizations are overshadowed. Future research 
may reveal this to be true, or may reveal other ways that former allies organize 


against a dominant organization. 


13 Gusfield also argues that expressive politics is a form of status politics; that those involved are 
attempting to have their beliefs and values embedded or reinforced in popular culture. His thinking 
here is clearly influenced by the consensus scholars. See Joseph R. Gusfield, “Mass Society and 
Extremist Politics,” American Sociological Review, vol. 27, no. 1, 1962, pp. 19-30. 

14 Of course, | do not mean that the Society disbanded and disappeared. Rather, its importance 
waned and it was no longer influential in the conservative movement and was no longer an 
important issue in American politics. 
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One culturalist approach that may be fruitful in further analysis of organized 
opposition by allies may be drawn from Bourdieu’s notion of the political field.'® For 
Bourdieu, the political field imposes rules of interaction on social actors who all 
share a tacit acceptance that the rules of the game are themselves meaningful and 
that struggles within the field for legitimacy and recognition are worthwhile. As 
Swartz notes, “Challengers and incumbents share a common interest in preserving 
the field itself, even if they are sharply divided on how it is to be controlled.” When 
opponents are former allies, however, we may expect that oppositional struggles 
may take a unique form because they require, to some extent, an effort to break 
free from prior inter-organizational interactions that give the political field meaning. 
In other words, past interactions as allies define a system of meanings and 
interactions that must be transcended before opposition can occur: new rules of the 


game as opponents must be made meaningful. 


Finally, this dissertation demonstrates that cultural and narrative analyses 
provide ways to analyze and tell a story simultaneously. Many useful concepts and 
ideas can be drawn from the social movement literature to guide such narratives, 
and | have incorporated the insights — and occasionally the language — of resource 
mobilization theory, Framing Theory, and political process theory while attempting 


to transcend their limitations. These theories are important to the study of social 


18 This discussion draws largely from David Swartz, Culture and Power: The Sociology of Pierre 
Bourdieu, (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1997) (especially Chapter 6) and Gil 
Eyal, “The Making and Breaking of the Czechoslovak Political Field,” In Loic Wacquant, ed., Pierre 
Bourdieu and Democratic Politics, (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2005), pp. 151-177. 

1€ Swartz, Ibid. p. 125. 
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movements, and none should be rejected outright because they do not pay 
sufficient attention to historical and cultural contexts. 

Over the past 15 years or so, historical sociologists and political scientists 
have made a renewed effort, not only to theorize the intricacies of path 
dependency and critical conjunctures, but also to justify narrative analysis both as 
a form of exposition and as an analytical technique." This dissertation contributes 
to this effort. | have demonstrated that thick, cultural analysis can be usefully 
combined with narrative analysis — the two have much in common philosophically — 
and that path dependency itself has a cultural dimension: that the meaning of 
events has much to do with why historical trajectories become locked in one 
direction over another. Historical analysis, moreover, need not be restricted to the 
societal- or institutional-level. Even individual-level events, as my biography of 
Welch insinuates, can have a long-term and profound impact on history and 


culture. 


17 Good reviews of this debate from the political science literature can be found in: Ellen M. 
immergut, “The Theoretical Core of the New Institutionalism,” Politics and Society, vol. 26, no. 1, 
1998, pp. 5-35; Paul Pierson, “Not Just What, but When: Timing and Sequence in Political 
Processes,” Studies in American Political Development, vol. 14, 2000, pp. 72-92; Kathleen Thelen, 
“Historical Institutionalism in Comparative Politics,” Annual Review of Political Science, Vol. 2, 1999, 
pp. 369-404; Kathleen Thelen, “Timing and Temporality in the Analysis of Institutional Evolution,” 
Studies in American Political Development, vol. 14, 2000, pp. 101-108. 

Good sources from sociology can be found in: Andrew Abbott, “Transcending General Linear 
Reality,” Sociological Theory, vol. 6, 1988, pp. 169-186; J. M. Bryant, “On Sources and Narratives 
in Historical Social Science: A Realist Critique of Positivist and Postmodern Epistemologies,” British 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 51, no. 3, 2000, pp. 489-523; Larry J. Griffin, “Temporality, Events, and 
Explanation in Historical Sociology,” Sociological Methods and Research, Vol. 20, no. 4, 1992, pp. 
403-427; Larry J. Griffin, “Narrative, Event-Structure, and Causal Interpretation in Historical 
Sociology.” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 98, 1993, pp. 1094-1133; James Mahoney, 
“Nominal, Ordinal, and Narrative Appraisal in Macro-Causal Analysis,” American Sociological 
Review, vol. 104, 1999, pp. 1154-1196; James Mahoney, 2000, “Path Dependence in Historical 
Sociology.” Theory and Society, vol. 29, no. 4, 2000, pp. 507-548; and William H. Sewell, Jr., “Three 
Temporalities: Toward an Eventful Sociology,” In T. J. McDonald editor, The Historic Turn in the 
Human Sciences, (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996). 
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Some sociologists may find my cultural and narrative analyses puzzling as 
sociological methods and may complain that they are too descriptive and lack 
attention to social structures. In part, this is because the forces and generative 
mechanisms in play often remain suggestive rather than overt in the exposition. | 
have tried to avoid this criticism by discussing the primary themes, as well as their 
relevance to the social movement literature, clearly at the beginning of each 
chapter. Causal claims, however, are present in the construction of the narrative 
itself: sequencing events, selecting key conjunctures to discuss, and situating 
individual actions within broader historical and cultural contexts all require thinking 
about social forces and social structures. If read with a sociological imagination, | 
hope the reader can see that the narrative itself is written with social-structural 


forces in mind. 


In The Interpretation of Cultures, Geertz states that: 


Every serious cultural analysis starts from a sheer beginning and ends 
where it manages to get before exhausting its intellectual impulse. 
Previously discovered facts are mobilized, previously developed 
concepts used, previously formulated hypotheses tried out; but the 
movement is not from already proven theories to newly proven ones, it 
is from an awkward fumbling for the most elementary understanding to 
a supported claim that one has achieved that and surpassed it. A study 
is an advance if it is more incisive — whatever that may mean — than 
those that preceded it; but it less stands on their shoulders than, 
challenged and challenging, runs by their side.'® 


Many fine historical and sociological accounts of the American conservative 


movement have come before mine. | am sure many more will follow. | hope that 


18 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures, (New York: Basic Books, 1973), p.25. 
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some will start where | have left off. Conservative culture is extremely strong in 
America today, and much of this strength is due in no small part to the grassroots 
Right, and their incredibly durable cultural practices that uphold their collective 
identities. If the latest trend in social movement studies involves examining 
emotions in collective political organizing then one would do well to look seriously 
at the history of the conservative movement: the grassroots Right and conservative 


t." Any study of 


leaders have maintained a passionate allegiance to their movemen 
the contemporary conservative movement would do well to acknowledge the role of 
Robert Welch and the John Birch Society in establishing and securing this 
passionate conservative culture. Whether one agrees or disagrees with 


conservative ideas (as | do), one cannot but be impressed by the conservative 


movement's sustained role in American politics. 


19 Jeff Goodwin, James Jasper, and Francesca Polletta, Passionate Politics: Emotions and Social 
Movements, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001). 
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Appendix A 


The National Council of the John Birch Society (1960)' 


Name 


Dr. N. E. Adamson, Jr. 


Thomas J. Anderson 


John T. Beatty. 


Hon. Spruille Braden 


Col. Laurence E. Bunker 


Ralph E. Davis 


Dr. S. M. Draskovich 


Wm. J. Grede 


A. G. Heinsohn, Jr. 


Dr. Granville F. Knight 


Fred C. Koch 


Occupation 


Surgeon and Assistant Medical Director of 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


Editor and Co-Publisher of Farm and 
Ranch. 


Author and Entrepreneur. Former 
president of the Chicago Employers 
Association. 


Former Assistant Secretary of State. 
Former U.S. Ambassador. 


Formal Personal Aid to Gen. MacArthur. 


President of General Plant Protection 
Corporation (Los Angeles). 


Author. Editor of Srpska Borba (The 
Serbian Struggle). 


President of Grede Foundries. Former 
President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Former head of the 
International YMCA. 


President of Cherokee Mills. Author of 
One Man’s Fight for Freedom. 


Physician and author of “many scientific 
papers, especially on the misuse of 
chemicals and adulterants in foods.” 


President of Rock Island Oil and Refining 
Company. 


1 The list is provided in the January, 1960, Bulletin of the John Birch Society. 
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Name 


Alfred Kohlberg 

Dean Clarence Manion 
Frank E. Masland, Jr. 
W. B. McMillan 


Adolphe Menjou 


Dr. Revilo P. Oliver 


Cola G. Parker 


Louis Ruthenburg 


James Simpson, Jr. 
Robert W. Stoddard 
Lt. General Charles B. Stone 


Ernest G. Swigert 


Occupation 


Founder of the China Lobby. Importer. 
Right-wing activist and organizer. 


Former Dean of Notre Dame Law School. 
Radio commentator, The Manion Forum. 


President of C. H. Masland and Sons. 
(carpet manufacturer). 


President of the Hussmann Refrigeration 
Company. 


An anticommunist activist and actor. 


Professor of Classical Languages and 
Literatures, University of Illinois. 


Former President of the National 
Association of Manufactures. Former 
President of the Kimberly-Clark Company. 


Chair of Servel, Inc. and “fighter of 
conservative causes.” 


“Former conservative Republican 
Congressman.” President of Simpson 
Estates. 


President of Wyman-Gordon Company. 
Former President of Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts. 


United States Air Force (retired). Chair 
and CEO of United States Leasing 
Corporation. 


President of the Hyster Company. Former 


President of the National Association of 
Manufactures. 
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APPENDIX B 


John Birch Society Campaigns (1959-1968) 


Year 
Campaign 

Permanent Campaigns Began 
Against Foreign Aid 1959 
Against UNICEF & UNESCO 1959 
Impeach Earl Warren 1961 
This is a Republic, NOT a Democracy 1960 
Support the Liberty Amendment (Against Income Tax) 1961 
Cuba Free in '63 1960 
Against Slave-Labor Goods (Boycott of goods made in Communist countries) 1960 
UN, Get US Out l 1962 
Support Your Local Police 1963 
Civil Rights/TACT (The Truth About Civil Turmoil) 1964 
TRAIN (The Movement to Restore American Independence Now) 1966 
MOTOREDE (Movement to Restore Decency) 1968 
Temporary Campaigns 
The Summit Leads to Disaster l 1959 
College Graduates Against Educating Traitors at Government Expense 1960 
Against National Council of Churches 1960 
Against Fluoridation 1960 
Join PTA and Take it Over 1960 
Support & Maintain the Connelly Amendment 1960 
Against Agricultural Act 1961 
Support General Walker 1961 
Katanga 1962 
Algeria 1962 
Against King-Anderson Bill (Gateway to Socialized Medicine) 1962 
Defend State's Rights 1962 
Stop the US Government from Muzzling the Military 1962 
Keep "In God We Trust" on Paper Currency 1962 
Protest Betancourt Visit 1963 
Oppose Dictionary of American Slang in High Schools 1963 
Oppose Test-Ban Treaty 1963 
Don't Use Eleanor Roosevelt Stamps 1963 
Oppose Becker Amendment (to remove school prayer) 1964 
Oppose Fire Arm Registration Bill 1964 
Vietnam 1964 
Rhodesia 1966 
"War on Poverty Fraud" 1967 
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APPENDIX C 


National Election Survey, 1964 and 1970 


Table 1: Feelings Toward The John Birch Society, 1964 & 1970 


1964 1970 
Unfavorable 52.70% 71.40% 
Don't Know 35.80% 20.80% 
Favorable 11.50% 7.90% 


100.00% 100.00% 


source: National Election Survey, 1964 (n=1050) and 1970 (n=1083) 


Note: In a 1962 Gallup Poll, 5% of respondents stated they were "favorably impressed” 
by the John Birch Society. 
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Table 2: Feelings Toward the John Birch Society by Region, 1964 & 1970 


1964 1970 
North East Midwest South West North East Midwest South West 
Unfavorable 68.6% 52.3% 44.7% 45.7% 74.1% 71.8% 67.7% 73.7% 
Neutral 26.3% 36.9% 40.8% 38.2% 17.3% 22.4% 23.2% 18.3% 
Favorable 5.0% 10.9% 14.4% 15.1% 8.6% 5.8% 9.2% 8.1% 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


source: National Election Suvery, 1964 (n = 1050) and 1970 (n = 1083) 
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Table 3: Feelings Toward The John Birch Society by Sex, 1964 & 1970 


1964 1970 
Male Female Male Female 
Unfavorable 56.5% 49.2% Unfavorable 72.6% 70.3% 
Neutral 31.8% 39.4% Neutral 18.2% 22.9% 
Favorable 11.7% 11.4% Favorable 9.1% 6.9% 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


source: National Election Suvery, 1964 (n = 1050) and NES 1970 (n = 1083) 
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Table 4: Feelings Toward the John Birch Society by Region & Sex, 1964 & 1970 


Male 

North East Midwest 

1964 Unfavorable 74.2% 55.2% 
Neutral 21.7% 35.8% 
Favorable 4.1% 9.1% 
100.0% 100.0% 


Male 

North East Midwest 

1970 Unfavorable 62.9% 49.4% 
Neutral 31.0% 38.0% 
Favorable 6.1% 12.6% 
100.0% 100.0% 


source: National Election Survey, 1964 (n = 1050) and 1970 (n = 1083) 


South 
46.9% 
35.9% 
17.2% 
100.0% 


South 
43.0% 
44.9% 
12.1% 
100.0% 


West 
48.8% 
32.1% 
19.1% 
100.0% 


West 
43.5% 
42.6% 
13.9% 
100.0% 


Female 

North East Midwest 

Unfavorable 77.3% 70.2% 
Neutral 18.2% 21.9% 
Favorable 4.5% 7.9% 
100.0% 100.0% 


Female 

North East Midwest 

Unfavorable 71.4% 73.2% 
Neutral 16.5% 22.9% 
Favorable 12.0% 4.0% 
100.0% 100.0% 


South 
68.6% 
19.3% 
12.0% 
100.0% 


South 
66.9% 
26.4% 
6.7% 
100.0% 


West 
78.3% 
9.6% 
12.0% 


100.0% 


West 
69.9% 
25.2% 
4.8% 
100.0% 


Table 5: Social Characteristics of Those with Favorable View of the John Birch Society 


1964 1970 
Sex 
Male 48% 53% 
Female 52% 47% 
100% 100% 
Region 
North East 10% 25% 
Midwest 30% 22% 
South 34% 35% 
West 26% 18% 
100% 100% 
Age 
19-29 20% 24% 
30-39 21% 24% 
40-49 23% 13% 
50-59 17% 22% 
60-69 12% 8% 
70+ 7% 9% 
100% 100% 
Religion 
Catholic 26% 23% 
Protestant 65% 66% 
Other 3% 10% 
None 5% 2% 


100% 100% 


Subjective Class 


Upper Class 1% 0% 
Middle Class 57% 53% 
Working Class 42% 47% 


100% 100% 


Education 

Less than High School 11% 17% 

Some H.S./H.S. 53% 49% 

Some Col/Coll 36% 35% 
100% 100% 

Party Identification 

Republican 42% 34% 

Independent 22% 34% 

Democrat 36% 32% 

Other 1% 


100% 100% 


Like Goldwater for the Republican Nomination? 
Yes 54% 
Other 46% 

100% 100% 


Communism is a Major Problem 


Yes 12% 1% 
No 88% 99% 


100% 100% 


source: National Election Survey, 1964 and 1970 
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Introduction 


Thesis Statement 





The formation of the anti-Communist John Birch Society in 1958 marked a turning point 
in how the American far right organized, both with regards to its organizational structure, and in 
its public relations strategy. The John Birch Society relied on the conservative ideology of 
meritocracy to encourage incentive-based organizational staff labor from its membership, in a 
strategy reflective of its leadership’s business nationalist background. The Society’s 
organizational structure of small, localized chapters directed by the staff of a tightly controlling 
centralized leadership was explicitly inspired by Communist organization and served to facilitate 
both tight top down control from an authoritative central leadership, and widespread grassroots 
recruitment. Also serving this top down control were policies in place to vet and curate a 
respectable membership in line with the Society’s public relations strategy, and to quickly expel 
dissidents, suspected subversives, and individuals who hurt the public image. 

The leadership of the Society sought to avoid the label of radicalism and to cultivate a 
respectable public image that would appeal to mainstream America. However, the race-neutral 
economic conservatism of the Society’s official ideology existed in tension with the socially 
conservative, white supremacist undertones of its implicit ideology, and each appealed to various 
parts of America’s conservative and far right populations. While the Society’s official ideology 
disavowed bigotry and claimed a neutral, educational mission with the simple, inoffensive motto 
of “Less government, more responsibility, and — with God’s help — a better world,” the racist 
and sexist subtext of their publications and political campaigns attracted extremist individuals. 


These extremists contributed to the Society’s reputation as radical and created a feedback loop as 





1 1974 April 17 letter, Carton 9, Folder 6, John Birch Society records 1928-1990 


more extremists sought out community and purpose in the Society. Furthermore, unavoidable in 
the Society’s official ideology was the apocalyptic, unabashedly alarmist, and paranoid- 
conspiratorial view of Communism as an omnipresent, malevolent force, which was considered 
radical and controversial. This conspiracy theory was understood as being wielded as a 
dangerous continuation of McCarthyism, which quickly resulted in condemnation and distancing 
from mainstream conservatives and contributed to the Society’s negative reputation. 

My analysis will maintain that Welch and the rest of Society leadership use propaganda 
and psychological manipulation through Society communications to grow membership and 
encourage volunteer labor and donations. However, it is entirely possible that Welch’s 
apocalyptic worldview was not cynically manufactured, but was genuinely held, despite not 
reflecting reality. It is not within the scope of my project to attempt an analysis of Welch’s inner 
intentions; my focus remains on the Society’s strategies to recruit and retain members, and the 
consequences and byproducts of those strategies. 

Methodology 

My primary source research involved extended analysis of collections at Brown 
University’s University Archives and Manuscripts at John Hay Library in Providence, Rhode 
Island, and at Tufts University’s Digital Collections and Archives at Tisch Library in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. At the John Hay Library I conducted research with the collection John Birch 
Society records 1928-1990, which were collected by members of the social justice think tank 
Political Research Associates (based in Somerville, Massachusetts) as the materials were 
discarded during the Society’s 1989 move to Appleton, Wisconsin from Belmont, Massachusetts. 
At the Tisch Library I conducted research with the collections Political Research Associates 


records 1908-2011, of the above-mentioned think tank which had collected materials and 


research regarding the John Birch Society, amongst other far-right groups, and the Institute for 
First Amendment Studies records, 1920-1999, of another Massachusetts-based organization 
which sought to combat the American Religious Right's political activism and which also 
included materials on the John Birch Society. I also used The Blue Book of the Birch Society, the 
manuscript of the two-day presentation Robert Welch gave at the founding of the John Birch 
Society in 1958, as a primary source, as it served as the most official representation of the 
Society’s ideology. In the case of all of these materials, I attempted to sift out information about 
the Society’s organizational structure over the years and conducted a close reading of the 
language in Society publications and internal communications to develop my analysis of the 
Society’s public relations strategies, and challenges to the public image they attempted to craft. 
Background 

The John Birch Society was founded on Tuesday, December 9, 1958 in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, by Robert H.W. Welch Jr. and a selection of his prospective Council members, after a 
two-day session that had begun on Monday. Of the seventeen associates Welch invited, eleven 
joined him, and ten of these eleven joined his founding Council.* This two-day session consisted 
almost entirely of Welch delivering a monologue that was recorded, published by the Society’s 
Western Islands publications branch, and distributed to all future members as The Blue Book of 
the John Birch Society. Gathered at this founding meeting were “11 of the nation’s richest 


businessmen,” described by Welch as “all...influential and very busy men.” 5 The original 





2 Mulloy, D. J. 2014. The World of the John Birch Society: Conspiracy, Conservatism and the 
Cold War. Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 9. 

3 Welch Jr., Robert W. The Blue Book of the John Birch Society. Boston: Western Islands, 1961, 
i. 

4 Welch, i. 

5 Savage, John. “The John Birch Society Is Back.” POLITICO Magazine. (2017): 3. 


twenty-six Council members consisted of: “three medical doctors, three lawyers, one retired 
General, one syndicated columnist, a priest and seventeen executives of medium-sized 
corporations.” Notably, Welch had cultivated a sense of drama and urgency around this 
founding meeting, not telling the invitees of its purpose until their arrival. He states, “[They 
came at my invitation, without knowing the reason why.” The intentionally mysterious calling 
of this meeting was representative of Welch’s understanding of the significance of his purpose in 
founding the Society. At the beginning of the meeting he told his audience with the same 
dramatic undertone: “...Before tomorrow is over, I hope to have all of you feeling that you are 
taking part, here and now, in the beginning of a movement of historical importance.’® 

The formation of the Society took place in the historical context of an anxious moment 
for conservatives; Democrats had won the recent 1958 midterm elections handily, removing 
many conservatives from Congress.’ Also contributing to a sense of anxiety for conservatives 
was the recent death of their leader, Senator Robert Taft, in 1953, after serving 14 years in 
Congress, and the discrediting of the now-notorious Senator Joseph McCarthy, who had been 
central to the spread of paranoid around an alleged conspiratorial infiltration of the United States 
government by Communists.!° At this time in 1958, Barry Goldwater, the United States Senator 
from Arizona, was emerging as a new leader with strong criticisms of the Republican President 


Dwight D. Eisenhower’s administration, a President whose policies and character were also 
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condemned by Welch.!! These criticisms centered around a desire to combat the labor movement 
and the legacy of the New Deal, President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s domestic program which 
increased economic relief and government regulation of the economy between 1933 and 1939, as 
a response to the hardships of the Great Depression.'* Conservatives sought to push back against 
this expanded government role and to restore a more traditional laissez-faire economy. 

The anxiety of white conservatives in 1958 was also fueled by the rise of the civil rights 
movement in the United States, which destabilized the security of their social privilege under 
white supremacy. This movement saw its beginnings in 1948 with President Truman’s signing of 
Executive Order 9981, granting equal rights to members of the military, and gained visibility in 
1954 when the Supreme Court ruled segregation unconstitutional in Brown v. Board of 
Education of Topeka, Kans., and in 1955 when Rosa Park was arrested for refusing to move to 
the back of a bus. Furthermore, the year before the Society’s founding in 1957, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference was founded and Martin Luther King Jr. was made its 
president.'? The Society’s reaction to the civil rights movement was to condemn it as part of the 
Communist conspiracy that supposedly sought to fan the flames of racial conflict.'4 
Demographic changes also contributed to this white anxiety. Berlet notes, “...Black and Mexican 
Americans were moving from the countryside to the cities, from farm and service labor into 
industry, and, to a much smaller extent, into white-collar and professional work. ..rapidly 


growing communities of color in major cities...were a political force to be reckoned with.”!> 
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However, non-White Americans remained economically disenfranchised in the face of 
systematic racism. 

The Society was largely defined by its belief in a Communist conspiracy internal to the 
United States, often referred to in vague and ominous terms. This ambiguity around who was a 
Communist and who was simply an unaware puppet of Communist interests points to the 
Society’s much broader condemnation of all collectivism, and distrust of any government 
regulation of American life or economy.!° Historian D.J. Mulloy points out that businessmen 
were an ideal audience for this aspect of the Society’s ideology and political organizing, as they 
were “worried about high taxation rights or the expansion of workers’ rights...”'” Indeed, 
businessmen were specifically targeted for recruitment as part of the Society’s “Businessmen’s 
Chapters,” to be discussed further in Chapter 1. 

The demographics of the Society, as analyzed in a study by Barbara Stone in 1974, 
reflected a more highly educated and higher economic class of members than expected. Stone 
points out, “...The over-all category of irrational, uneducated, lower-status groups on the 
extreme right seems to be generally accepted.”!® However, studies of the Society revealed that 
the membership was relatively young. “The median age was 44... 58% were under 40 when they 
joined the organization.”!? The members were most often “housewives or men with white-collar, 
upper-status occupations.””° The uncharacteristically upper-class nature of Society membership 


may be partially understood by the previously mentioned appeal of conservative economic 
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policies to businessmen. Stone’s study also identified an association between Birch Society 
membership and membership in fundamentalist religious organizations, reflecting the social 
conservatism of the group.7! 

The Society’s membership “peaked in the mid-1960's, when it had nearly 100,000 
members in clubs around the nation; a budget of $8 million a year and 270 paid employees;” 
membership dropped off significantly into the 1990s, although it remains active today.” It has 
consistently been difficult for researchers to determine the exact size of membership or conduct 
demographic studies of the Society’s membership, as those records are almost entirely kept 
private. Stone noted that “The Society does not release its membership lists, and other efforts to 
identify Birchers are blocked by both the organization and the members themselves.”** This 
policy has contributed to a public understanding of the organization as secretive, although this is 
a perception that the Society attempts to push back on. 

One notable aspect of the Society was its highly active membership, organized in 
localized Chapters but directed by a centralized Headquarters in Belmont, Massachusetts. The 
Society regularly produced and distributed publications, both in the form of regular 
communications to members, and promoted books and media with a price tag. The Society had 
two publishing arms, the American Opinion magazine (founded by Welch in 1956 and originally 
titled as One Man’s Opinion) and Western Islands which published books.”* Mulloy notes, “Each 


issue of the Society’s monthly Bulletin contained a list of specific activities for Birchers to 
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engage in, for example, and this too was part of the organization’s appeal.’”° On top of the 
constant organizing and activities which made members feel purposeful, the Society offered their 
membership the option of a “Member’s Monthly Message,” forms which gave members room 
for feedback and an optional financial contribution in addition to their membership dues. Office 
Coordinator Tom Hill wrote in 1973, “Please do what you can to encourage more of your 
members to use their Member’s Monthly Messages... This unique, completely voluntary, two- 
way communication system is basically a personal link between the individual member and our 
offices.”*° All of this engagement served to create more a more motivated membership for the 
Society, and gave psychological reward to members. 

Robert Welch was born in North Carolina on December 1, 1899 and had a remarkable 
childhood as he advanced through school at a much quicker pace than his peers, graduating from 
the University of North Carolina at age sixteen. Next, Welch enrolled in, and subsequently 
dropped out of before graduating, the United States Navel Academy (1917-1919) and Harvard 
Law School (1919-1922).”” Welch had the aspiration of starting a candy making business, and 
went through a persistent, if unsuccessful, series of attempts during which he worked part-time 
as a candy salesman. When his third company, the Midwest Candy Company of America, went 
under in 1935, Welch joined his younger brother’s candy company, the James O. Welch 
Company, where he was Vice President “in charge of sales and advertising,” skills which later 


directly translated into his strategy for managing the public image of the Society.”8 
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During this period of years, Welch gained many positions of influence, from directing a local 
bank to acting as director of the Boston and Cambridge Chambers of Commerce. In 1949 Welch 
ran an unsuccessful campaign for lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, wherein he honed his 
political strategy. From 1950 to 1957 Welch served on the board of directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, where he met a number of his future Council members.”? In 1952 
Welch published his first political book, regarding U.S. foreign policy, May God Forgive Us. 
This was followed by the publication of his manuscript The Politician, which later drew heavy 
criticism for calling President Dwight D. Eisenhower a “conscious agent” of Communism.°? 
Welch retired from the James O. Welch Company in 1956, before founding the John Birch 
Society in 1958.3! He remained the leader of the Society until his resignation in 1983 when he 
was succeed by Larry McDonald, a congressman from Georgia.** He passed away two years 
later on January 6, 1985.°3 In the years after his death, the Society under its new leadership 
underwent changes which resulted in the “[alienation of] Welch’s widow [Marian Probert], who 
denounced the new leadership from her retirement in Weston, Massachusetts.”’** It is due to the 
timing of this organizational shift that this thesis focuses predominantly on the period between 
the organization’s founding in 1958 to the death of Welch in 1985. 
Historiography 

The John Birch Society has been the focus of academic dissertations, books, and articles 


beginning in the early 1960s. At that point the Society was relatively newly formed but had 
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begun receiving media attention due to their public campaigns. The most visible of these 
campaigns was in support of Barry Goldwater’s 1964-1965 presidential campaign. They had also 
received largely negative news media coverage over their controversial messages about the all- 
encompassing Communist conspiracy. Full-length books that analyze the John Birch Society 
frequently do so as part of a comparison with studies of other far-right groups like the Liberty 
Lobby and Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, or in a larger chronology of the rise of the far 
right or the conservative movement in the United States. Foci that arise across these works are: 
the tension between the radical right and traditional conservatives; the Red-Scare and larger anti- 
Communist movement; and the radical right’s cognitive understanding of challenges to its 
ideology. Some books, and many specific articles and dissertations have been written exclusively 
on the John Birch Society itself, and these often address Society demographics and the 
motivation behind membership. 


Scholarship with exclusive focus on the John Birch Society: 





The first example of a work that delved into the sociological and psychological aspects of 
the John Birch Society and its leader, Robert Welch, was John Broyles 1963 dissertation for his 
Sociology and Social Ethics PhD from Boston University. Broyles places the Society within the 
context of the radical right and gives an American social philosophy context before presenting 
his analysis. He goes into great depth regarding the organization, ideology, and leadership of the 
Society before providing his more theoretical analysis regarding the “appeals and activities” of 
the John Birch Society. Broyles’ dissertation has been uniquely useful to the authors that 
followed, in part because he conducted field research in 8 different cities across the United 
States, surveying and interviewing members to gain particular insight into the Society’s 


membership in its early years of growth. 
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In January 1968, Paul Friedman’s article, “The Metaphysics of the John Birch Society,” 
similarly attempts to understand the psychology behind JBS recruitment, membership and 
ideology. Friedman presents an assertion crucial to understanding the JBS as an extremist 
organization, arguing that they not only see the world in black and white, at the extremes of good 
and evil, but that they also equate all things evil with Communism and all things Communist 
with evil. He argues that this perspective creates an inability to follow logical arguments that 
would complicate or destabilize the JBS worldview. Friedman presents an analysis that the JBS’ 
defensive arguments against the label “radical” are born of a genuine self-perception that they 
are representing mainstream American values. 

In his 1971 article “Mode of Resolution of a “Belief Dilemma” in the Ideology of the 
John Birch Society,” Stephen Earl Bennett presents an analysis of the JBS ideology that echoed 
parts of Friedman’s article. Bennett argues that American intervention in Vietnam under 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, presented as combatting Communism abroad, threw a wrench in 
the JBS conspiracy (and broader radical-right) theory that the United States government was 
being subtly controlled by Communists. Bennett uses “cognitive consistency” theory to analyze 
the JBS’ attempts to make the Vietnam War fit their narrative. He points to the way the JBS 
relies on simplified, black and white understandings of morality and politics (similarly to 
Friedman) and analyzes when this worldview is threatened, how the JBS adapts. 

Also in 1971, Fred W. Grupp publishes a study with a research question similar to 
Broyles’ investigation into the appeals of JBS membership: “Personal Satisfaction Derived from 
Membership in the John Birch Society.” For this study he conducted surveys of JBS members to 
investigate why members joined the Society (using the categories: “become informed; associate 


with like-minded people; ideological; need for political commitment; religious, and other.”’). 
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Like Friedman and Bennett, Grupp raises the theory of cognitive dissonance as a framework for 
understanding the results, in the context of JBS members expending effort towards the Society’s 
ideological goals but achieving minimal success. He points out that finding personal satisfaction 
in the effort itself can make unsuccessful results easier to process and rationalize. He compares 
members with chapter leaders, and even extends the cognitive dissonance theory to the 
leadership of the Society. 

In 1974, Barbara S. Stone also attempted to provide psychological, and in this case 
demographic, insight about JBS members, in her article “The John Birch Society: A Profile.” 
She references Grupp’s study as initiating analysis of the JBS membership, as opposed to its 
leadership. Stone attempts to distinguish the radical right from traditional conservatism and uses 
a questionnaire to determine where JBS members fall on the McClosky Scale of Conservatism. 
She also presents data as to the religion, number of organizational memberships, family incomes, 
occupations, age and educational level of members, finding that most JBS members were of a 
higher economic class than expected, and had few if any other group affiliations. Her analysis 
raises questions as to how the individualism of ultra-conservatives plays into organizational 
memberships, and how the radical right fits in with the broader conservative movement. 

Historian D.J. Mulloy’s 2014 study, The World of the John Birch Society: Conspiracy, 
Conservatism and the Cold War, focuses on the period between 1958 and 1968. Mulloy wrote 
this book in two parts, the first taking “a narrative and chronological approach” to telling the 
story of the Society.*° The second part addresses the themes the Society’s response to the civil 
rights movement, the Cold War and other United States foreign policy, and the role of the 


Society’s conspiracy theories. Mulloy focuses on the Society’s ideology; he analyzes the 
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Society’s “key ideas and beliefs, the articulation and dissemination of those ideas and beliefs, 
and the reaction to them...” His book situates the first decade of the John Birch Society within 
a context of conventional conservatism and argues against dismissing the significance of the 
organization due to its fringe beliefs. His analysis of the broader American response to the 
Society provides a history of not only the organization, but also the United States at the time. 


Scholarship placing the Society in the context of the rise of the American far right: 





One of the first truly comprehensive studies of the American far right is Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Earl Raab’s classic and frequently referenced 1970 book, The Politics of Unreason: 
Right-Wing Extremism in America. Lipset and Raab place the JBS into a long chronology of the 
evolution of extreme right wing groups and provide many tables with demographic and 
ideological data about JBS membership. Lipset and Raab argue that over time and across 
organizations, there exists an alliance between religious conservatives of lower economic and 
social status who are motivated by sociocultural factors, and high status or elite conservatives 
who are economically motivated. They argue that the JBS was part of a “preservatist” backlash 
against social changes like the civil rights movement.*’ Lipset and Raab present the argument 
that the vagueness of the conspirators’ in Robert Welch’s Communist conspiracy theory presents 
a dilemma for organizing and maintaining membership. They also present an analysis of the 
JBS’ public statements and policies that exposes the tension between their supposed racial 
neutrality and the racist undertones of their campaigns and communications. 

In 1990, Jerome Himmelstein published To the Right: The Transformation of American 


Conservatism, which provides essential background to understanding the JBS in the historical 
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context of American conservatism through his sociology perspective. Himmelstein analyzes how 
conservatives view any and all collectivist policies as a threat to America and differentiates 
conservative isolationist anti-Communism from liberal internationalist anti-Communism. 
Himmelstein traces the transformation from the Old Right of the 1950s and 60s, to the New 
Right of the 1970s and 80s, and points to the continuous paradox (returning to cognitive 
dissonance) of conservatives claiming an anti-establishment platform and rhetoric while relying 
on establishment money and power, a theme that is highly relevant to internal conflicts within 
the JBS. 

Sara Diamond’s 1995 book, Roads to Dominion: Right-Wing Movements and Political 
Power in the United States, provides a broad historical analysis of right wing movements from 
the end of World War II to the 1990s. She provides a useful analysis of Producerism, an ideology 
held by the JBS which ties productivity and economic success to morality, framing the elites and 
the poor as parasitic. Diamond discusses the JBS in the context of the anti-Communist 
movement, and Americanism as a variation of racist nationalism. 

The Conservative Revolution: The Movement That Remade America is a 1999 book by 
Lee Edwards that presents a glorified history of the conservative movement. He largely focuses 
on, and praises, mainstream figures and institutions like the Republican Party itself. Edwards 
does not devote much of his history to the John Birch Society or other radical groups, but he 
does acknowledge the JBS and Robert Welch as a kind of anomaly representative of the “dark 
side” of the conservative movement. He groups it together with hate groups like the KKK, 
something the JBS would have resisted, and defensively maintains that they were not 


representative of conservative ideology. 
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Chip Berlet and Matthew Lyons book, published in 2000, Right-Wing Populism in 
America: Too Close for Comfort, places the JBS in the context of populism. They argue that 
Americans’ legitimate grievances with elites have been purposely channeled to target scapegoats 
(in the case of the JBS, the establishment “Insiders” of the Communist conspiracy), which served 
to actually reinforce structures of power and oppression. Like Lipset and Raab, they frame right 
wing populism as a reactionary backlash to social progress. They reference Diamond’s definition 
of Producerism and argue that Producerism and business nationalism are central to the Society’s 
ideology; this argument is relevant to my analysis of the incentivized marketing role of JBS 
members. Berlet and Lyons also use the far right organization the Liberty Lobby as a 
contemporary mirror of the JBS, with comparable ideology but more explicit racism and anti- 
Semitism, providing a contrast to the JBS public relations efforts. 

Clive Webb’s 2010 book, Rabble Rousers: The American Far Right in the Civil Rights 
Era, focuses on the evolving role of racism in the history of the American far right. Webb points 
to the diminished public acceptance of explicit racism, or biological essentialism, after the 
atrocities against Jews and other minorities during World War II came to light and argues that 
this affected how far right groups strategically packaged their racist policies. He argues that far 
right organizations like the JBS used supposedly racially neutral language, framed as rejecting 
federal government overreach, to argue against the civil rights movement, desegregation, and the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Webb connects racial anxieties with the declining status of middle 
and lower-class whites and argues that it is essential to analyze the motivations and actions of the 
low-level grassroots supporters as well as the leadership figures. 

Academic scholarship around the John Birch Society lacks any fervent internal conflict 


and authors tend to build off of previous studies and arguments. The variations between works 
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seem to be affected by which particular lens the author chooses to take in their analysis; anti- 
Communism, racism, conspiracism, the far right in America, and so on. Certain arguments, such 
as the cognitive dissonance required by JBS ideology, the essential role of business nationalism 
and Producerism, and the strategic obscuring of racist undertones, recirculate and seem to be 
agreed upon. A psychological and sociological curiosity as to the internal motivations and beliefs 
of JBS leaders and members underlies many of the studies of the JBS. 

My intervention in the historical literature regarding the John Birch Society seeks to 
provide an analysis of the tension between Society leadership’s attempts to claim mainstream 
respectability, and the widespread public understanding of the organization as radical and 
bigoted. I will present this argument by examining the Society’s distinctive organizational 
structure and authoritative top down leadership in my first chapter. My second chapter will move 
on to analyze how, within the context of the organization’s hierarchical structure, the Society’s 
official and implicit ideologies were in tension, and how the official ideology and controlled 
public image put forth by the Society’s leadership were overall ineffective in repressing the 


Society’s underlying radicalism. 
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Chapter 1: The Organizational Structure of the John Birch Society 





In The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, in essence a transcription of the notes of 
Robert Welch from the founding meeting of the John Birch Society in 1958, Welch addresses the 
strict top-down organization of the Society. He explicitly argues for authoritative leadership, 
comprised of himself as the charismatic leader, and to a lesser extent, the more tangential 
Council members. He argues to his audience, “What is not only needed, but is absolutely 
imperative, is for some hardboiled, dictatorial, and dynamic boss to come along and deliver 
himself...” With his word-choice of “dictatorial,” he does not shy away from communicating 
the role he envisions for himself. This statement follows a metaphor imagining a scattered, 
unorganized mass of individuals working to hold back the rising tide of the ocean with no 
coordination; he envisions himself as the enlightened leader capable of directing the hopeless, 
disorganized mass to coordinate strategically and achieve success. 

Without Welch’s leadership, he argues, they are useless and headed towards disaster. 
This theme is constantly reinforced throughout the Blue Book. He explicitly asks the founding 
Council and membership for personal loyalty to him, while playing at bashfulness: “This plea for 
personal loyalty is always embarrassing for me to make before any group...as it would be for 
any other man of conscience and common sense. Yet it is as necessary and as important as had 
been foreseen...It is the cohesive force that reaches across passing doubts and 
disagreements...”°? This statement establishes something important about the Society; every 
member below Welch in the hierarchy is expected to trust him, above all other rational 


arguments or their own misgivings. Welch dismisses Society members’ “doubts and 
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disagreements” as temporary, to be overcome, not addressed. By painting all dissidence towards 
his beliefs and methods as misguided and likely influenced or directed by the omnipresent 
Communists seeking to divide his followers, he reinforces his central authority and silences 
challenges. Welch also uses a rhetoric of urgency and fear not only to motivate his followers, but 
also to discourage criticisms or debate. Playing at humbleness again, he claims, “It is not that 
you would choose me, or that I would even choose me, against other possibilities. It is simply 
that, under the pressure of time and the exigencies of our need, you have no other choice, and 
neither do I.” In this claim he downplays his own substantial ego, insisting that there simply is no 
time before an apocalyptic Communist takeover to consider any other leadership but his. This 
continued pointing to his supposed humbleness, while asking for millions of Americans for 
unquestioning personal loyalty to his cause, is related to the far right leadership’s efforts to use 
anti-elite, individualist rhetoric while relying on authoritative power structures and elite financial 
support. 

Part of Welch’s argument for dictatorial central authority of the organization touches on 
an assertion that was instantly controversial and referenced in public criticisms of Welch and his 
Society. He argues that “democracy, of course...is merely a deceptive phrase, a weapon of 
demagoguery, and a perennial fraud.’”° In a return to this controversial point, in the footnotes for 
the fourth printing of the Blue Book, he goes on to blame Liberals for “working so long and so 
hard to convert our republic into a democracy, and to make the American people believe that it is 
supposed to be a democracy.’”! He claims that “Nothing could be further than the truth,” and 


goes even further to assert that “[the founding fathers] visibly spurned a democracy as probably 
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the worst of all forms of government.”*? First, the assertion that Liberals have insidiously been 
working to deceive the American people about democracy implies that Liberals are not truly part 
of the American people; they are either true Americans who have been duped, or they are 
Communist-aligned deviants working against the true Americans. In the same way as he 
describes Communists, Welch paints Liberals with the brush of the powerful elite, envisioned as 
deceitful puppet masters pulling the strings. His assertion that democracy is “probably the worst 
of all forms of government” points to another shift in politics as the immediate post-World War 
II period in America turned into the Cold War period. Fascism ceased to be considered the 
greatest evil, particularly in the eyes of the right, with collectivism and Communism superseding 
it. 

Even a republic is considered too weak of a political system to model the John Birch 
Society on. Welch states, “A republican form of government or of organization has many 
attractions and advantages, under certain favorable conditions. But under less happy 
circumstances it lends itself too readily to infiltration, distortion and disruption.”*? Welch makes 
clear his distaste for dissidence, and significantly, his mistrust in the American people’s 
capability to form political and social beliefs on their own. Chip Berlet has observed: 
“..Birchites distrust the idea of the sovereignty of the people and stress that the United States is 
a republic, not a democracy — which they dismiss as a “mobocracy.” This perspective explains 
how the Society can criticize the alleged secret elites and yet retain an elitist point of view: 
Birchites want to replace the “bad” elites with “good” elites — presumably their allies.”*4 Welch 


does not compel the general American populace to reject propaganda and manipulation by the 
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establishment elite and to think for themselves; he intends to replace the elite with himself and 
his own allies, and spread his own ideology using similar methods to the Communists 
themselves. Welch maintains that “The John Birch Society is to be a monolithic body...[it] will 
operate under completely authoritative control at all levels.”*° Due to his mistrust of the 
judgment of essentially everyone but himself, he not only maintains central authority with 
(theoretically) no room for bottom-up influence but also insists that this central authority be 
enforced tightly at all levels, in all circumstances. Welch envisions the Council and the 
membership of the John Birch Society as an extension of himself; his leadership and his 
ideology. 

Even at the time of the Society’s founding meeting in 1958, before the public criticism of 
his disdainful attitude towards democracy arose, Welch established a defense for his preference 
for a dictatorial leadership style. He argues, “The fear of tyrannical operation of individuals, and 
other arguments against the authoritative structure in the form of governments, have little bearing 
on the case of a voluntary association...and what little validity they do have is outweighed by the 
advantages of firm and positive direction of the Society’s energies.’*° He makes the valid point 
that if members are uncomfortable with, or in absolute disagreement with, the Society’s political 
positions and methods, they are free to discontinue their membership. It is of note that this 
repression of critical feedback or dissent is directed at the already specifically curated and largely 
agreeable membership of the Society; Welch points out, “the men who join the John Birch 
Society...are going to be doing so primarily because they believe in me and what I am doing and 


are willing to accept my leadership anyway.” His language in this passage is telling; Society 
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members will not just believe in his political ideals, but also believe in him as the designated 
charismatic leader. 

By explicitly building in the expectation for members’ obedient compliance with Welch’s 
leadership in the primary official document of the Society, Welch further cultivates a 
membership comfortable with authoritative leadership. He makes it clear that any disloyalty 
from members will be cause for removal: “Those members who cease to feel the necessary 
degree of loyalty can either resign or will be put out before they build up any splintering 
following of their own inside the Society.”*” Members’ voluntary status cannot dismiss the 
significance of the authoritarian structure of the organization. Furthermore, even the voluntary 
status of membership is called into question when taking Welch’s fear-mongering rhetoric into 
account. He tells his audience, “As I see it, I am afraid you have just two alternatives. Either you, 
and tens of thousands like you, come into The John Birch Society and, without giving it the 
whole of your lives, still devote to its purposes the best and most you can offer, with money and 
head and heart as well as hands; or in a very few years you will, by force, be devoting all to the 
maintenance of a Communist slave state.”*8 When an individual is presented with slavery to 
Communists as a likely alternative to membership, membership seems more compulsory than 
voluntary. This use of fear and urgency to encourage compliance with, and devotion to, the 
Society, occurs frequently in publications and communications. 

Welch’s argument surrounding the organizational structure demonstrates his lack of 
appreciation for the essentially American democratic process, and his lack of interest in having 


his ideas challenged or learning from people with different experiences and perspectives than 
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himself. It also demonstrates something fundamental about the John Birch Society; the paranoid, 
conspiratorial root of Welch’s ideology makes enemies out of all dissidents and trusts no one but 
Welch and his chosen advisors to correctly carry out organizational goals without falling prey to 
division or distraction. The Society purports to represent a traditional, nostalgic imagining of 
America but for all their emphasis on the importance of American individualism, Welch 
explicitly wanted to create a “monolithic body” and not reflect the diversity of people and 
opinion that comprises America. 

The structure of the John Birch Society starts, top-down, with Robert Welch as the 
authoritative leader who defines official ideology and policy; next in the hierarchy is the John 
Birch Society Council. In The Blue Book, Welch defines the purpose of the Council: “(1) To 
show the stature and standing of the leadership of the Society; (2) to give your Founder the 
benefit of the Council’s advice and guidance, both in procedural or organizational matters, and in 
substantive matters of policy; and (3) to select, with absolute and final authority, a Successor to 
myself as head of The John Birch Society...’”*? The first listed purpose speaks volumes about the 
image-conscious strategy of the Society. The Council members are meant to validate the 
organization in the public eye. While the identities of the general membership are kept very 
private, the Council members serve as the public face of the organization. 

Notably, the aspects of the Society that Welch seeks to emphasize with the Council 
members are its “stature and standing;” these individuals are meant to lend prestige, 
respectability, and an aura of power to the organization. Sara Diamond notes that the original 
Council of 1958 “consisted of three medical doctors, three lawyers, one retired General, one 


syndicated columnist, a priest and seventeen executives of medium-sized corporations,” all of 





4° Welch, unnumbered page with list of JBS Council members. 
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whom were white men.°° From the demographics of Welch’s strategically chosen Council 
members one can gauge what types of people he found respectable and prestigious, and worth of 
representing the Society’s public image. After Welch’s death in 1985, his wife Marian Probert 
Welch briefly served on the Council before distancing herself from the new leadership, but 
otherwise the Council has consistently been filled almost entirely by white men. 

To revisit the demographics, 23 years after the Society’s founding, a 1981 pamphlet titled 
“Responsible Leadership Through the John Birch Society” indicates that the Council consists of 
31 white men.>! The first member of the John Birch Society Council from outside of America is 
represented in this document: a military veteran of the Royal Canadian Air Force and podiatrist 
from Ontario, Canada, serving as an exception from the Society’s isolationist nationalism. 
Notably, the Council members do not only hail from red states, and they are distributed across 
the country, facilitating the national, grassroots-level recruiting Welch desires. 

On the whole, these men have predominantly high-income occupations, and would be 
considered socially upper class.5? They exercise influence in their communities, through trusted 
and respected roles such as doctor, religious leader, business leader, or political representative. 


Also pointing to the upper class, highly educated, elite status of the Council members, are the 





5° Diamond, 55. 

>! These Council members are dispersed across America; Massachusetts (3), Washington (2), 
Virginia, Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, California (5), Wisconsin (2), Colorado (2), Texas (2), Alaska, 
Georgia, Alabama (2), South Carolina, Florida, Minnesota, North Dakota, New Hampshire, and 
Arizona. (“Responsible Leadership Through the John Birch Society,” 1981, Box 13, [unsorted] 
Chip Berlet Research Files, Political Research Associates records 1908-2011) 

52 The occupations of the 1981 council include: military background (14), surgeon (3), medical 
director of a life insurance company, business executive (19, many are family businesses), 
physician, farmer in the cattle industry, Roman Catholic priest, podiatrist, Executive Vice 
President of the JBS, Georgia Democrat Congressman, lawyer and bank director, bank president, 
California Republican state senator and congressman and college professor, lawyer and 
Governor of New Hampshire. (“Responsible Leadership Through the John Birch Society”) 
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many advanced degrees held, including M.D, J.D., M.S., MBA, M.A, S.T.L., and D.P.M., from 
schools including Columbia, Stanford, Harvard, Yale, and Oxford Universities. The 31 Council 
members hold 46 degrees altogether, representing a highly privileged slice of society. 

Council members’ community involvement and positions of influence are emphasized in 
their biographies.* It is notable that these community roles relate to business and the 
manufacturing industry in particular, as is reflected in the professions of the Council members 
and of Robert Welch himself. These roles also reflect positions of influence in the Christian 
religious community, with a distinctly conservative and political bent. Ties to the military appear 
again, as does involvement in education, which is fundamental to the Society’s official mission. 

One fundamental role of the John Birch Society Council members presented by Robert 
Welch to his audience in The Blue Book but not enumerated in the Council’s three official 
purposes is that of fundraising, and more directly serving as donors and investors in the business- 
side of the Society. He tells the gathered potential-Council members, “As to what is expected of 
you, in either effort or money, if you are thinking of half-way measures we might as well quit 
now.” He clearly communicates that not only does he expect funding from these men, but he 


expects it in great amounts and frequency, which he rationalizes with his urgent and apocalyptic 





53 Roles include: Deacon, member of the Association of American Physicians and Surgeons, City 
Council Member (Washington Court House, Ohio), President of the Missouri State Chamber of 
Commerce, President of Associated Industries of Missouri, founder of the Wanderer Forum 
Foundation (a conservative Catholic organization), director of the National Economics Council, 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
member of the Business and Education Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
former President and Chairman of the Board of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
California State Commandant of the Marine Corps League, founder of the Traditional Catholics 
of America organization, co-founder of a private Christian school, member of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, President of the Wisconsin Manufacturers 
Association, President of the National Council of YMCAs, and many more. (“Responsible 
Leadership Through the John Birch Society”) 
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anticipation of Communist takeover. In the postscript for the fifth printing of The Blue Book, 
Welch presents the new goal of multiplying the organization’s size by one hundred. He 
acknowledges that this ambitious goal will “require colossal amounts of money and of labor. But 
both are cheaper than blood, and far smaller sacrifices than freedom.” Approaching the 
founding of the Society with his business background informing his planning, Welch’s strategy 
is focused on maintaining the funding to continue growing the organization, and he uses the 
rhetoric of fear and urgency to encourage large donations. This is certainly relevant to Welch’s 
strategy in selecting many upper-class men and business owners in particular to have leadership 
roles on his Council. 

As representative of his fastidious leadership style, Welch had planned the specifics of 
the organizational structure of the Society before the first meeting, although it did undergo 
developments and modifications over the next two decades. General membership of the John 
Birch Society is organized by local chapters, numbering up to twenty people, run by a Chapter 
Leader appointed by the Society Headquarters in Belmont, Massachusetts or a designated staff 
member in the field. Chapter leaders are expected to hold, at a minimum, monthly meetings. 
Where local chapters have not been created, interested Americans have the option of joining the 
“Home Chapter,” which essentially means being a remote member who does not convene with a 
group but receives regular publications and bulletins from Headquarters, staying up to date on 
their campaigns, et cetera. Next in the hierarchy above local Chapter Leaders are the 
Coordinators (sometimes referred to as Section Leaders), who are considered staff of the Society, 


and are tasked with “handling the organizational mechanics of the Society, and for helping to 
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form new chapters...for each area of the appropriate size.’”°° Ranking above these Coordinators 
are Major Coordinators, with similar roles but more supervisory responsibility and a larger 
geographic area to cover. 

Initially, only Coordinators and Major Coordinators were meant to receive a salary for 
their work, and as the organization grew not even all Coordinators received salaries. As of 1961, 
the staff consisted of twenty-eight people running the Headquarters (or Home Office), thirty fully 
paid Major Coordinators, and one hundred Coordinators who “work on a volunteer basis as to all 
or a part of their salary, or expenses, or both.’>’ Welch states, “neither the chapter members nor 
even the Chapter Leaders who form the base of the Society, and who cumulatively do most of 
the work that counts, nor I myself and other top officers, will receive any pay whatsoever.””® 
While Welch did retire from his job to form the Society, he remained an upper-class 
businessman, similarly to many of the Council members whom, as mentioned above, Welch 
intentionally recruited to be able to financially underwrite the Society. The lack of a salary for 
work undertaken by Welch and the other “top officers” for the Society is not comparable to the 
lack of compensation for Chapter Leaders who, as Welch openly admits, do the majority of labor 
for the Society. As part of the dedication and personal loyalty expected from Society members, 
Welch asked for many hours of labor to be volunteered for the Society’s goals with no 
compensation. As of 1963, the Society Leader’s Manual differentiated the lower level 
Coordinators (referred to as Section Leaders) from salaried Major Coordinators: “Section 
Leaders, as do Chapter Leaders, serve as volunteers and receive no compensation from the 


Society except where authorized by a Coordinator for such major expense items as the Section 
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Leader is unable to absorb.’*? It is important to note that what the Manual refers to as 
compensation in this case is actually just coverage of business expenses that are otherwise paid 
out of the pocket of the Section Leader. 

Society leadership used psychological tactics (a sense of superiority, a fear of the 
omnipresent Communist conspiracy) to encourage, or manipulate, members to volunteer their 
work as well as to give regular donations to the Society. For example, in The Blue Book, Welch 
tells his followers that “unless [we stop the Communists], the war for a better world will again be 
carried on through long and feudal Dark Ages, after we have been killed, our children have been 
enslaved, and all that we value has been destroyed. That is not rhetoric, and it is not 
exaggeration. It is a plain statement of the stark danger that is rapidly closing in on us right 
now.” °° This passage is a prime example of the combination of the urgency, scare-tactics, and 
apocalyptic worldview that Welch uses to light a fire under his followers. His claim that he is 
neither being rhetorical nor exaggerating speaks more to his mentality than the reality facing 
America at the time. 

A form letter signed by Welch, sent to Society members encouraging payment of another 
year of dues, sent in 1972, emphasizes a sense of looming anxiety and pressure of participation: 
“We are growing very rapidly, but the pervasive strength of the enemy becomes daily more 
visible. And it is not just a trite metaphor when we say that the most ultimate outcome of this 
race will depend on how consistently and how hard everyone on our team pulls at the oars.’°! 


Just as he claims to not use rhetoric or exaggeration in the imagined apocalyptic scenario he 





5 Circa 1972 form letter, “Do not reinstate,” Folder 1, Carton 9, John Birch Society records 
1928-1990 
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presents in The Blue Book, in this form letter he inserts a defensive denial of manipulating the 
reader with scare-tactics and emphasizes the individual’s implied moral responsibility to 
contributing to the Society’s mission. 

A Society pamphlet titled “Responsibilities of Membership” outlines some of the duties 
expected from Society members, giving an impression of the dedicated effort and loyalty 
required.® “Attend Meetings Regularly” is the first responsibility listed, requiring members to 
give “personal, intelligent, active, and continuing support of Society projects.” This emphasis on 
active support is continued with the overarching responsibility #3, “Live Up to the Duties of 
Membership” which tells members to “participate as fully as possible... What you do (or do not 
do) helps (or hurts) every member.” Remembering that Welch intends the Society to be a “a 
monolithic body” informs the way this pamphlet frames the mutual responsibility of all 
members, as part of one united cause. This motivating sense of obligation to the rest of the 
Society in working towards their shared cause goes hand in hand with the sense of community 
that serves as a psychological incentive to membership. 

The same message is repeated in responsibility #4, “Show a Personal Interest,” which 
reminds members “the ultimate success of the John Birch Society depends on our activities,” and 
encourages participation in the constant “action-education programs,” information about which 
is distributed in monthly bulletins. Responsibility #8 is “Do Your Homework for Each Meeting,” 
which mentions the “many hours” Chapter Leaders spend preparing for meetings, and points to 
“agenda items completed for the preceding month,” membership dues, and “Members’ Monthly 


Message” feedback form to Society Headquarters as materials necessary to be prepared for the 
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meeting. This demonstrates how the Society expects and to some degree requires a devotion of 
volunteered hours and funds from its members. Once again, the need for volunteer labor is 
repeated in Responsibility #10, “Don’t Dodge Thankless Jobs That Must Be Done,” which 
reminds members that “the success of any chapter depends on the willingness of members to 
tackle with enthusiasm the sometimes-tedious tasks which must be undertaken.” Responsibility 
#13 “Back Up Words with Deeds” also emphasizes the need for labor: “We are an action body 
and we mean business every step of the way. Make sure that your “good intentions” are followed 
by “solid performance.”” Out of the 13 Responsibilities outlined, nearly half directly address the 
need for dedicated volunteer labor. As Welch acknowledges in The Blue Book, the lowest 
ranking members are tasked with undertaking the bulk of the Society’s work for no 
compensation, which necessitates more creative forms of motivation like the psychological 
tactics mentioned above. 

There is a tension between the level of devotion expected from all levels of Society 
membership, and the far right s emphasis on individualism. In a preemptive defense of his 
organizational style, in The Blue Book Welch acknowledges the similarities in the Society’ s 
proposed structure to that of the Communists, in particular with regard to Lenin’s concept of “the 
dedicated few”: “We are... willing to draw on all successful human experience in organizational 
matters...But the Communists have asked their followers to devote to the cause “the whole of 
their lives.” We assuredly do not...That is exactly the kind of collectivism, of submerging the 
individual in the whole, against which we are fighting.’® This statement comes into contrast 


with Welch’s earlier expression of intent that the Society would “be a monolithic body,” with 
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suppressed dissent and tightly controlled membership.® As earlier introduced, Welch warns 
Council members against “half-way measures,” and repeatedly emphasizes the drastic, horrific 
outcome for Americans which will result from inaction on the part of his followers. °° Given the 
explicit organizational similarities, directly inspired from Communist grassroots organizing 
strategies, this one distinction would seem to be essential as a meaningful dividing line between 
the Society and their nemeses, but in Welch’s leadership and the practice of Society membership, 
individualism is certainly not prioritized. 

In the years after the Society’s founding and initial period of growth (beginning in 1965 
and occurring again later in 1976), Society leadership responded to the challenge of getting many 
hours of labor from unpaid members, and policies were adjusted to allow for a minimal level of 
incentive-based compensation for the un-salaried Coordinators.°’ This incentive-based program 
was reliant on two related parts of the Society’s ideology: Producerism and meritocracy. Briefly: 
Producerism has been defined in the context of the American far right as “‘...a doctrine that 
champions the so-called producers in society against both “unproductive” elites and subordinate 
groups defined as lazy or immoral.”ć8 This is related to the ideology of meritocracy: that ability, 
skill and effort should define a hierarchy of power. 

Given that Producerism and meritocracy are tenants of the John Birch Society’s (and 
most far right and conservative groups’) ideology, an incentive-based program of compensation 
for Society Coordinators is particularly effective and reduces the expense of fair pay for labor 


from a level of membership originally intended to be fully paid staff. Due to their conservative 
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ideology, unpaid or unfairly and disproportionately paid staff of the Society are highly unlikely 
to argue for fair wages or unionize. Robert Welch and multiple of the founding Council members 
were affiliated with the National Association of Manufacturers, a prestigious business nationalist 
association which had “helped write the harshly anti-labor Taft-Hartley Act” of 1947. This 
association set a precedent for the way the Society leadership approached staff and volunteer 
labor.’ The blurred line between volunteer work and staff labor is exemplified in the reduction 
of the position of Coordinator from a designated paid staff role as proposed in The Blue Book, to 
members who, as previously mentioned, “work on a volunteer basis as to all or a part of their 
salary, or expenses, or both.”’° Even the incentive programs expect an increase in labor and 
effort from Coordinators for an indeterminate and minimal reward. 

The incentive programs focused on sale of Society literature and media, and 
memberships. In 1965, the Field Activities Director of the Society, Thomas N. Hill, distributed a 
memorandum to all Society Coordinators outlining the program, claiming to “present to each of 
you many opportunities to increase your earnings.””! Before discussing the program it is 
necessary to explain how Coordinators had acted as salesmen of Society literature previously. 
They had sold literature on a consignment basis, which is defined as: “An arrangement in trade 
in which a seller or the consignor sends goods to a buyer or consignee without getting payment 
for the goods then itself. The consignee or the buyer pays the amount only when the goods are 


sold...The seller retains the ownership of the goods until the payment is made in full by the 
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buyer. The unsold goods will be taken back after some period.””? Essentially, the Society 
headquarters maintained ownership over the literature until it was sold, whereupon the Society 
received the payment; the Coordinators acted only as a middleman, conducting the actual work 
of selling the material to members or prospective members but not owning or receiving payment 
for the goods. In this previous scenario, the Coordinators had no motivation to devote time and 
labor to acting as salesmen other than the personal activism and loyalty they felt to the Society 
and its mission which Welch so valued. While they did not financially benefit from the sales, 
they also did not face expenses for unsold goods; the Society maintained both the expenses and 
the profits of the literature sales. 

The incentive programs presented a new, limited possibility for Coordinators to profit 
their work as salesmen of the Society, and at the same time guaranteed the Society higher sales, 
even if they predominantly were made to the Coordinators themselves. Abandoning the 
consignment basis meant that Coordinators would need to buy the literature from the Society out 
of their own pocket, at a discount, with the hopes of reselling it at a profit to members or other 
interested parties. This was essentially betting that they would be able to resell the materials, and 
meant facing a possible loss of their own money to that end. Field Activities Director Thomas N. 
Hill explained, “All literature of American Opinion and Western Islands will be purchased by 
you at the retail price, less forty percent (40%) discount, and the literature thus becoming your 
property...we believe that you can add substantially to your weekly earnings by selling the 


literature at the retail price, and that the incentive this program provides, will greatly increase our 
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ability to reach greater numbers of Americans...”’? American Opinion and Western Islands were 
the publishing arms of the Society. 

This change in sales strategy indicates that previously the sales of Society literature were 
low enough to motivate headquarters to take a 40% loss (Coordinator discount) on the retail 
value of the materials in order to raise sales. The undetermined factor is whether the low sales 
were simply due to low effort by the Coordinators who had been consigned the literature, or due 
to a limited interest in the Society and its publications. If the former, there would be real 
opportunity for Coordinators to turn a profit and increase circulation of the Society’s message, 
all in one mutually successful venture. However, given that by this point in the mid-1960s the 
Society had already received some notoriety for its conspiratorial ideology and association with 
right-wing extremists, it is likely that the Coordinators were faced with a challenging sales 
environment. Even if the latter was the case, this incentive program was essentially shifting the 
financial burden from the Headquarters to the Coordinators themselves, who were now expected 
to purchase and maintain an inventory of the Society’s publications. If Coordinators did not 
make sales, it would mean personal financial hardship; the ideology of meritocracy and 
Producerism would create a strong sense of personal responsibility to succeed in making sales, 
and a sense of self-worth tied to their success or failure. If they had trouble making sales to non- 
members, it is likely that their main audience for sales would be the members in the Chapters 
underneath them, and therefore most sales and the resulting funds would come internally, from 
within the Society membership, on top of dues and other donations. This is not a sustainable 
business model without continued growth in membership and high levels of enthusiasm and 


interest in the Society’s message. 
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The Society’s leadership made the financial success of Coordinators in this new program 
even more limited by applying certain stipulations to their sales methods and reducing other 
forms of compensation. Thomas N. Hill wrote: “Let me also make clear that by proceeding in 
this manner, raises in salaries for Coordinators will be discontinued as a result of the 
opportunities which are being presented to you... Let us make absolutely clear that we do not 
want you to compete with the bookstores in any way.””* The forbidding of competing with the 
Society’s bookstores “in any way” emphasizes the lack of a market for these materials. 
Coordinators were also expected to always sell at full retail price, to avoid creating competition 
amongst each other. As part of this change in sales strategy, Coordinators were also made 


responsible for “submitting your own tax reports with regard to these sales,””° 


adding a 
requirement of a level of records management and administrative effort to their jobs. 

Perhaps most telling with regards to the disadvantages of the program for Coordinators is the 
requirement that they hold an inventory; “Now we will expect you to make delivery of literature 
right on the spot and not place the Society or American Opinion in the position of filling orders 
for you. For instance, at a “TRUMPET Seminar”, we will expect you to have ample quantities of 
the item on hand for sale at the meeting...”’° Whereas previously any unsold materials would 
simply be returned to the Society at no personal cost, the Coordinators are now expected to 
purchase an “ample” supply and foot the bill for unsold literature themselves, saving the Society 


costs but endangering their own finances and forcing more aggressive sales methods. That the 


materials were most often sold at Society meetings like the seminar Hill mentions, again 
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emphasizes how most of these sales and the absorption of the Society message in the literature 
would circulate internally to existing Society membership. 

The incentive program initiated in July 1976 expanded on incentives for Coordinator 
labor. The program for commission on literature sales initiated in 1966 remained in place, and 
the new program added incentives for Life Membership sales, advertising sales, and subscription 
sales. This change was made in part to increase the number of Society field staff; a memorandum 
circulated around Society leadership explained: “What we are talking about is appointing a few 
men on an incentive or commission basis...” Instead of taking on the expense of new salaried 
workers, the Society opted to increase the responsibilities of unpaid Coordinators while offering 
only the new incentive program as compensation. The memorandum outlines the areas viable for 
commission: “5% on all contributions including Life Memberships and Continuing Support 
Clubs...A commission, therefore, on a fully paid Life Membership, will be $100 — based on the 
new Life Membership cost of $2,000. Commissions from the sale of advertising will be 10%... 
We will provide a 20% commission on the sale of subscriptions made in the assigned territory.” 
The memorandum also notes that all business expenses will be the financial responsibility of the 
Coordinator; like the program in 1966, this move gives more financial and administrative 
responsibility to the Coordinator. The memorandum emphasizes the importance of selecting men 
for the Coordinator position whose first priority is not compensation: “We must find for these 
positions excellent men — that goes without saying. And they must be committed first to winning 


the battle and not just making money.”’® The cultivation of personal loyalty and motivation 
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through fear of Communist takeover are all the more important to the Society’s strategy due to 
their reticence to motivate staff through payment. 

However, in this program there is less necessary expense as a prerequisite to making 
sales, since subscription, membership, and advertising sales do not require the initial purchase of 
inventory at the expense of the Coordinator, as did the literature sales. Therefore, this program 
offers greater chances to increase income and fewer financial risks. It does, however, only apply 
to unpaid Coordinators whereas the 1966 program applied to all Coordinators, of a various range 
of salaries. While recruitment and an emphasis on growing membership had been a fundamental 
part of the Society’s mission from the founding, this new incentive program changed the 
organizational structure, reminiscent of the multi-level marketing business model in which 
“distributors earn commissions, not only for their own sales, but also for sales made by the 
people they recruit.” Essentially, the Coordinator is motivated to recruit new Society members 
in their designated area not only because of potential commission on sales to those members, but 
because sales made by members underneath the Coordinator in the business model will 
contribute to their profit. The memorandum explaining the new program states, “The following 
commissions or percentages will be paid on all contribution received directly from the 
Coordinator or from members in his area...we will provide a 20% commission on the sale of 
subscriptions made in the assigned territory.”®° [emphasis mine] While this incentive program 
model is effective in motivating Coordinators to more aggressively recruit members and act as a 
salesman for Society literature and other media, the financial motivation it introduces affects the 


“voluntary” nature of membership for otherwise unpaid Coordinators. Their motivation to 
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participate in the Society and introduce others to the Society is in part driven by financial reward. 
Unlike a salaried staff-person of the Society, these Coordinators are only compensated when 
their sales pitch is successful, contributing to the Society’s emphasis on strategic, persistent, and 
personal recruitment and sales methods. 

Internal Society communications present a defense of the incentive program revealing an 
awareness of potential disapproval from the public or from other staff. The 1976 memorandum 
reads: “The likelihood of salaried Coordinators finding out about this new arrangement is very 
great. Which presents no problems. And our members will also probably get wind of it. We do 
not intend to broadcast it simply because it strictly on a trial basis at this point. But by the same 
token, there is nothing to hide or nothing unethical about it... After all, we believe in incentive 
and every one of our members is working to save a system where incentive abounds.”*! As 
mentioned earlier, this sort of business model is supported in the particular context of the Society 
because of the ideology of Producerism and meritocracy. The memorandum acknowledges that 
incentive-based compensation is central to their conservative view of the free-market economy, 
and their vision of America as a place where if one works hard and smart enough one is 
rewarded, in a “pulling oneself up by one's bootstraps” mentality. This places the burden of 
success or failure solely on the individual, shaming government subsidies and welfare, and 
turning an intentionally blind eye to systematic disenfranchisement of certain groups in America 
who are not given an equitable chance at success. 

In a letter sent in 1976 from the Home Office Coordinator John Fall to a prospective 
incentive-program Coordinator, the sentiment of Producerism is made explicit: “The incentive 


referred to, of course, is prospective earnings directly proportionate to achievement. Any 
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salesman with faith in himself and in the product or service he is promoting, would view such an 
arrangement as a challenging and stimulating one.”8? The mention of earnings being “directly 
proportional to achievement” holds the Coordinator personally and financially responsible for 
any hours of labor that do not result in a successful sale. Like in a multi-level marketing business 
model, salespeople are not compensated for their time, only for their successful sales. In the case 
of members acting as salespeople under the incentive-program Coordinators, their labor is still 
considered volunteer work, and no compensation is offered, but successful sales contribute to the 
income of the Coordinator of the member’s region. The phrase “any salesman with faith in 
himself and in the product or service...” again shifts personal responsibility onto the 
Coordinator, minimizing the effect of a challenging market for Society materials whose “brand” 
has been tainted by association with radicalism. As well as hinging the Coordinator’s self-worth 
on his success in recruitment and sales, this phrasing implies that a Coordinator who takes issue 
with the incentive system lacks faith in the “produce or service,” namely the Society and its 
message, and thus is unfit for membership. When taking into account the psychological 
motivations for membership and the expectation of personal loyalty, this language used to defend 
the incentive-based program effectively manipulates unpaid Coordinators into participating 
despite their compensation not being on par with their salaried counterparts, and preemptively 
silences critiques. 

To close out discussion of the Society’s organizational structure, it is necessary to 
analyze the role of Businessmen’s Chapters that arose as part of the Society’s development 
strategy circa 1978. The formation of Businessmen’s Chapters shed light on the Society’s 


attempts to not only cultivate financial support from upper class supporters, but to also maintain 
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a respectable public image, by using business leaders as public facing representatives. 
Throughout the document “Businessmen’s Chapters of JBS — Guide” it is made clear through 
pronouns and description of the target population that these chapters are intended strictly for 
men. The Guide explains that these chapters “help us reach an important segment of Society.” 
Society leadership understands businessmen as being particularly ripe for recruitment given the 
Society’s anti-Communist agenda, pushing back against policies like government regulation of 
business. “As collectivists intensify their drive for total control over our population, a growing 
number of independent businessmen are seeing the negative effect of regulation... Anticipating 
and accelerating this development, the Society has been sponsoring hundreds of seminars in 
recent years for business and professional people in cities around the country.’’** The formation 
of Businessmen’s Chapters is not only a result of that segment of the population being 
predisposed to support the Society’s conservative economic agenda, but also a result of 
intentional cultivation through targeted outreach and strategic messaging. 

The Guide clarifies why businessmen are particular targets of the Society’s recruitment 
tactics: “It is important to keep in mind who we are trying to attract and why. An established, 
independent businessman should have the ability to give us the time, the influence, and the 
money that we need to implement our program and create an informed electorate in his 
community.. .”835 Money and time are two things the Society expects, and pushes for, throughout 
its various levels of membership, although fundraising may be more fruitful amongst a 


financially successful group of businessmen. However, what is most notable about the role of 
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Businessmen’s Chapters is that of cultivating influence over communities. This concept of 
influence ties directly back to the Society’s attempts to portray a respectable, honorable image to 
the public, and why the association with radicalism and extremist organizations was one the 
Society found to be so confounding to their strategy. Similarly to how the biographies of the 
Council members emphasized community leadership and successful careers, the creation of 
Businessmen’s Chapters was intended to bolster the reputation of the Society and validate 
Welch’s ideology. 

A 1987 JBS Bulletin makes explicit this recruitment strategy, under the heading 
“Reaching Opinion Molders.” It reads “The John Birch Society was never designed to recruit the 
masses. Our intention has always been to mobilize and energize a sufficient number of opinion 
molders in our communities. Opinion molders include those individuals (no matter what their 
economic level or vocation) who will carry our message to others. Once opinion molders 
understand what is going on, they will influence enough additional voters to bring about needed 
changes.”’*° The parenthetic acknowledgement that influencers need not be upper class to serve 
their purpose explains the role of the priest and retired General in the original 1958 Council. 
While these men may not have been able to offer the same financial support to the Society as the 
business executives in the Council, their respective community roles were trusted and respected; 
they would wield effective influence in spreading the Society’s message. 

A 1988 JBS Bulletin highlights the importance of personal contact with prospective 
members to successful recruitment, a point which highlights how Society recruitment took a 


psychological tactic, recognizing that their conspiratorial political message alone would not 
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suffice to “recruit the masses.”*’ Under the heading “Recruitment,” the passage reads: “Provide 
personal attention [emphasis his, and hereafter] to a small, constantly updated group of 
prospects. .. Overwhelming experience shows that the key to getting anyone to join The John 
Birch Society is personal attention. That is why we advise that you work on six prospects, or 
some other reasonable number, to whom you can provide this personal attention. ..Personal 
attention means that you call, but preferably meet, a prospect face-to-face. ..”88 [emphasis theirs] 
Receiving this personal attention from a recruiter is part of the sense of specialness and self- 
importance that is one of the psychological incentives to Society membership. It allows for 
recruiters to both leverage their social influence and infect the prospect with the sense of 


apocalyptic urgency fundamental to the Society’s worldview. 
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Chapter 2: The John Birch Society’s Ideology: Official and Implicit 





There is a tension between the official ideology and mission put forth by the Society’s 
leadership, in the form of Society publications and in particular The Blue Book of the John Birch 
Society, and the personal beliefs held and acted upon by the broader membership of the Society. 
This chapter will address the official ideology, which is radical in various ways but avoids 
explicit support of white supremacy and aligns itself with mainstream conservative Americans, 
and the Society’s attempts at enforcement of this ideology. This chapter will also analyze the 
ways in which the broader membership of the Society diverged from this carefully curated 
ideological message in ways which contributed to the perception of the Society as an extremist 
group, often associated with explicitly anti-Black, anti-Semitic, or violent far right organizations 
such as the Liberty Lobby, the militant Minutemen, and the Ku Klux Klan.! Chip Berlet and 
Matthew Lyons have noted, despite the Society’s defenses: “That the Birch Society clearly 
attracted members with a bigoted (even fascistic) personal agenda is undeniable, and these more 
zealous elements used the Society as a recruitment pool from which to draw persons toward a 
more neo-fascist or neo-Nazi stance.”” Despite the Society’s claims to be racially neutral, the 
subtext of its publications, campaigns, and internal communications reveal implicit racism, and a 
tolerance for bigotry amongst its membership as long it does not cross a line into tainting the 
organization’s public image. The perception of the Society as radical was also due to their 
association with McCarthyism and the paranoid conspiracy fundamental to their worldview 


about Communist agents pulling the strings within the United States Government. 
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Welch and the Society leadership did not understand the Society’s ideology to be radical 
or extremist, instead understanding it to be representative of a traditional, idealized America. In 
his founding presentation, Welch claimed that “There are a million such men and women in 
America who would join The John Birch Society tonight if they knew as much about it as you 
men in this room do right now.” They attempted to convey that understanding to the public, 
dismissing claims of bigotry and radicalism within the Society as external smear attacks by 
Communists and collectivists. The Society claims that race does not factor into its evaluation of 
potential members; “There is no anti-Semitism in the Society... There has never been anything 
remotely resembling a racial, religious or ethnic test in the Society.’”* The Society goes even 
further to qualify itself as “one of the best friends that Jews have ever had.”° Often pointed to in 
this defense of the Society’s tolerant position on race is Robert Welch’s essay, “The 
Neutralizers,” which was regularly distributed to members and derided anti-Semitism as another 
tool of conflict used by the Communist conspiracy which hinders the Society’s purpose.° In one 
letter from a Society staff member to an applicant that advocated for violent action, the staff 
member rebukes him: “Our membership comes from all walks of life and we accept into our 
ranks all men and women of good conscience and religious ideals and of all races, colors and 
creeds.”’ This was consistently the official stance of the Society on issues of race and religion, 


although other Society publications make mention of Judeo-Christian religion and Christianity in 
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particular as fundamental to the Society’s understanding of morality.’ One publication, “The 
John Birch Resolutions,” claimed that: 

“The John Birch Society has been founded in a time and place where the people are — or 

were — predominantly Christian...it is natural, therefore, that we should lean most heavily 

on the moral customs and beliefs which are associated with Christianity, and with the 

Judaic commandments and traditions that preceded it...We believe history clearly shows 

that there was a victory march of Christian ideals well on the way towards acceptance by 

all peoples everywhere...” ? 
While the Society claims to be accepting of all religious ideals, it holds Christianity as 
fundamental to its vision of an ideal, moral America. 

The Society did remove from its membership those individuals who were openly anti- 
Semitic in a way that leaked into the public sphere. In 1963, Robert De Pugh who was openly 
anti-Semitic and the leader of the militant Minutemen organization had his John Birch Society 
membership revoked.!° In the Society’s files of rejected and terminated memberships, many 
internal notes indicate that affiliation with anti-Semitic organizations was a reason for rejection 
or revocation of membership. One member and his wife left the Society after it was discovered 
that he had joined the National Socialist White People’s Party; the husband resigned and the wife 
“wanted to drop out to save the Society from any possible embarrassment.” !! Despite the 
frequent overlap in membership with racist and fascistic groups, these members were often 


excised in an effort to maintain the official public image of the Society. One membership 


application was rejected when the housewife writing to the Society noted that she had worked 
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with the KKK and, as well as being a staunch anti-Communist in line with the Society, “did 
every thing within [her power] to...keep our white race pure.”!? In her letter she asserts that she 
“Tunderstands] that [the John Birch Society’s] goals are the same...”!° In spite of the Society’s 
efforts to push back against perceptions of the organization as bigoted, the reputation remained. 

Revilo P. Oliver was a prominent individual who resigned from the Society at the 
prompting of Robert Welch after making “anti-Semitic and White supremacist comments at a 
1966 Birch Society rally.” '* He serves as an example of extremism existing within the Society’s 
leadership. Oliver was a classics professor with increasingly public anti-Semitic views, who had 
been a member of the Society’s National Council and an associate editor of American Opinion. 
Oliver had been responsible for the introduction of the Illuminati into the Society’s conspiracy 
theory, publishing the Society’s first mention of the Illuminati in a June 1962 American Opinion 
article.!> Although Oliver was effectively removed from membership in 1966 when his bigotry 
became public, for years he had had an influential role in Society leadership and the formation of 
the Society’s ideology. His extremist, anti-Semitic worldview can not be cleanly extricated from 
the Society’s leadership during its formative early years of existence. 

Anti-Semitism was, at the time, more of a poison in terms of public image than other 
forms of racism, and thus received the most explicit pushback by the Society.'® All explicit 
racism was no longer as broadly accepted in mainstream American society as it had been in the 


early 20" century. Historians have pointed to the exposure of the horrific consequences of anti- 
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Semitism after the Holocaust as a factor in this shift. “Racism, [historian David Chappel] argues, 
did not possess the same cultural and intellectual credibility after World War II as it had only a 
generation earlier.”'? However, internally there was a greater tolerance for anti-Semitism than 
official statements would claim. As explained in a 1974 letter from John Fall, the Home Office 
Coordinator of the Society, to a staff member: 

“On this matter of anti-Semitism, Dave, there is a further distinction to be made. There is 

a fine line between personal prejudices, which everyone has the right to form, and open 

advocacy which could in effect neutralize other members and create a false impression of 

where the Society stands. We would not necessarily bar a person from membership 
merely because that person disliked a particular group of people... On the other hand an 
individual who goes around identifying himself as a Bircher and then launches into an 
anti-Semitic tirade creates a false impression of the Society...”!® 
The letter concludes that the member in question “is somewhat anti-Semitic” but is discreet 
enough about it that she remains “an asset to her chapter.’’!? The distinction the Society sets 
between “personal prejudices” which are acceptable, and “open advocacy” which is not, reveals 
that the Society’s motivation in eradicating open anti-Semites from its membership is based in 
public relations interest, and not moral condemnation. 

On anti-black racism the Society claimed similar neutrality but revealed white 
supremacist ideals in the subtexts of its publications, campaigns, and communications. Berlet 
notes that at this historical moment, there was a move away from explicit biological racism, but 
implicit racism remained: “In a more subtle form of racism and anti-Semitism, the Birch Society 


promotes a culturally defined White Christian ethnocentrism as the true expression of America... 


The group’s ideology is suffused with implicit racism and anti-Semitism, but the latter are not 
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explicitly articulated as principles of unity.””° The Society campaigned vigorously against 
federal civil rights initiatives, under the premise of combatting federal overreach and artificial 
racial conflict created by the Communist conspiracy, but with the direct consequence of 
hindering social progress and attempting to block protections against racial discrimination.”! 
Michelle Nickerson observes, “Although racism complemented political attitudes across the 
entire left-right spectrum, antistatism and anticommunism allowed conservatives much greater 
opportunity to act on their racial fears while denying that those fears existed.”*? The Society 
takes this tact and denies a racial motivation. 

One explicit example of the racist subtext of supposedly racially-neutral language against 
the civil rights movement is the circa 1965 flyer from the Society’s publishing arm, American 
Opinion in Belmont, Massachusetts, titled “What’s Wrong with Civil Rights?” This flyer is 
entirely dismissive of the hardships of racism that black Americans face; it begins by 
acknowledging racial injustice “in some places,” and moving on to describe all of the ways in 
which black Americans have a better quality of life than people in foreign countries, comparing 
their standards of literacy, material standard, freedom of religion, and claiming without any 
citations that black Americans have it better than most of the world. The flyer essentially denies 
the existence of racism, claiming that the average black American has a “security of person, and 
assurance of honorable treatment by his fellow citizens in all of the utilitarian relationships of 
living... exactly on a par with those of white neighbors,” and framing the above-mentioned 


injustices against black Americans as outliers. The author follows up this comparison with the 
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audacious question, “So what is all of the complaining about?”?’ Turning a blind eye to the 
centuries of traumatic degradation and oppression under slavery, the author goes on to frame 
white Americans as benevolently superior, claiming that black American’s higher quality of life 
than foreign citizens is due to “opportunities originally provided by the economic enterprise of 
the American white through emulation by the American Negro of his white neighbor’s ways.””4 
This assertion that white Americans are more advanced and to be emulated is blatantly white 
supremacist, and willfully ignores the historical context of the enslavement and subsequent 
social, legal, and economic disenfranchisement of black Americans by white Americans. The 
author acknowledges racial inequality in the “economic, literate, and social levels” of these 
groups and blames this inequality on a lack of achievement of black Americans: “he has not yet 
achieved a par with the very leadership he was emulating.”> The author dismisses the civil rights 
movement as “almost wholly created by the Communists,” [emphasis theirs] and denies black 
Americans their political agency by claiming that they “as a whole did not plan this, [and] have 
not wanted it...” If any doubt remained about the author’s white supremacist understanding of 
history, they assert that European colonists of Africa were “enlightened and benevolent,” and 
that it is false that “the colonial peoples of Asia and Africa wanted and deserved their 
‘independence.””””’ This example serves to demonstrate that, while the Society may not have 
officially organized around race, or even would have self-identified as racist, its policies and 


worldview absolutely were, and therefore would attract racists to its membership. 
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The Society’s attempt to claim an official race neutrality for public relations reasons, 
while condoning and holding racist beliefs, can be seen in other instances. In a 1964 letter from 
the assistant to Robert Welch, D.A. Waite to a prospective member, Waite responds, “Thank you 
for sharing your ideas on keeping the White and Negro races from mixing sexually. In many 
quarters this has been a problem, and it is hoped that some solutions can be worked out. This 
goes beyond the aims and purposes of the Society, however. ..”?8 This language of confirming to 
members that Society leadership personally views interracial relationships as a problem, while 
simultaneously distancing that racism from the official goals of the Society, feeds into the 
Society’s doomed attempts to maintain a respectable public image. 

Similarly, a 1965 letter from D.A. Waite gives a tepid response regarding anti-Black 
literature circulated by a member. He writes: 

“I also looked over again the “Racial Facts” put out May, 1964...I feel White Supremacy 

and Negro inferiority is pushed strongly. While some of these statements might be 

honestly debated as to truth or falsity, the question I have is what is the net effect of 
them... However, do what you feel best and proper in this, as in other activity. Best 
wishes to you and keep up your good work!”?? 
He acknowledges the strong racism in the document, which was put forth as factual, implies 
ambiguously that the racist assertions may be true, and opts not to give direction against this 
bigoted behavior, closing with a commendation of the member’s “good work.” The repeated 
occurrences of Society staff, high in the organizational hierarchy and with close proximity to 
Robert Welch, tolerating or implicitly encouraging racist beliefs and messaging amongst the 


membership, makes the official claims to racial neutrality and tolerance particularly 


unconvincing. 
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One of the Society’s most persuasive defenses against the public perception of it as a 
radical and racist organization is the claim that an original misleading association between the 
Society and violent, bigoted far right groups contributed to a cycle of more extreme right-wing 
individuals joining the ranks and thus validating its bad reputation. In a 1981 memorandum from 
the Society’s Public Relations department expressing this defense, the author makes reference to 
two reports from the California State Senate Un-American Activities Committee: one from 1963 
which expressed that the Society was not anti-Semitic, and a second from 1965 which 
acknowledge a “growing incidence of anti-Semitism.’°° The memorandum reads, “What had 
happened was that widespread repetition of the lie that we were anti-Semitic led some anti- 
Semites to seek us out and join our organization... The 1965 Report was not incorrect, but the 
“growing incidence of anti-Semitism” that it noted was the result of falsehoods being aired about 
us, not any change in our fundamental position.”>! While this cycle of increasingly radical 
members joining the Society due to its association with bigotry (as the KKK-affiliated housewife 
mentioned above attempted to do) likely was a factor in its negative reputation, the Society was 
also responsible for feeding this loop by privately and implicitly validating the racist and 
extremist worldviews of its members. The perception of the Society as racist did not stem from 
an external false and malicious smear campaign, but from the racist dog-whistles embedded in 
the Society’s worldview, publications, and campaigns. 

The 1965 report had found that “Robert Welch’s organization “has attracted a lunatic 
fringe that is now assuming serious proportions” and has been “beset by an influx of emotionally 


unstable people, some of whom have been prosecuted in the courts for their hoodlum tactics in 
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disrupting meetings, and heckling speakers with whom they disagree.’”** Despite the Society 
leadership’s desire to project respectability, the radical undertones of their ideology attracted 
individuals that did not share the same concern for public relations. Occasionally these 
individuals demonstrated their instability early enough that the Society was able to effectively 
cull them. For example, an internal note on one rejected membership application from 1969 read: 
“The correspondence that she forwarded with her application was unbelievable. She is quite 
obviously unbalanced. I would guess from her wordy comments that she has been in a mental 
hospital...” However, the 1965 report shows that the Society’s processes around weeding 
membership were not effective enough to prevent open participation by the “lunatic fringe” that 
they attracted, and the resulting damage to the Society’s reputation. 

Aside from racial bigotry, another aspect of the Society’s ideology which contributed to 
the public perception of the group as radical was the conspiracy theory fundamental to Welch’s 
message, and the fear-mongering, apocalyptic, Good vs. Evil rhetoric inherent to it. Welch 
portrays Communists as nearly omnipresent in American society: “...Almost every day I run into 
some whole new area, where the Communists have been penetrating and working quietly for 
years, until now they are in virtual control...”°4 Welch also estimates them to be nearly 
omniscient; in a 1966 letter, Welch writes: “‘...the Communists know exactly what they are 
doing at all times... where their total opposition is hopelessly divided, embittered, and 


confused.”*> This tendency of Society leadership to frame the Society’s mission and the political 
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situation in the United States in dramatic terms of extremes ties into the Good vs. Evil rhetoric 
which is widely understood to be a marker of radicalism. Friedman states, “Whatever evil the 
Society finds in the United States could easily — and logically — be explained by the Society if the 
Society would see the United States as something other than the land of Absolute Good. But the 
Society must cling to that sight for that is their vision: looking backward, looking forward: a pure 
white America. Gray cannot enter the picture, Absolute can not yield to relative.” This inability 
to fit complicated “gray” realities into the Society ideology falls into an ideology common to 
extremist movements, as explained by Lipset and Raab: “Simplism [is] the unambiguous 
ascription of single causes and remedies for multifactored phenomena.’”*” In the case of the 
Society, this single cause ascribed is almost always the Communist conspiracy, as seen in the 
above discussion of the civil rights movement which the Society dismisses as a tool of the 
conspiracy. 

The extreme extent of Welch’s conspiracy theory of Communist agents in United States 
institutions was the reason for the eventual condemnation and distancing the Society received 
from mainstream conservatives. Allegations made in Welch’s 1954 manuscript, The Politician, 
that the Republican President Dwight D. Eisenhower was a treasonous Communist, were 
published and condemned by the Chicago Daily News reporter Jack Mabley, at the same time as 
the Republic national convention took place in Chicago.’ Mabley’s report resulted in negative 
media attention covering Welch’s conspiracy theory, casting the Society in a radical light. 


Traditional conservatives were unsettled by the breadth of Welch’s paranoia. Diamond points 
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out, “If former President Eisenhower — a venerated World War II General and a leading figure in 
the Cold War — could be labeled a Communist, what government official could feel safe from the 
Birchists’ smear tactics?’”’*? The Society’s conspiracy-driven ideology was seen as a new 
evolution of red-baiting, a “‘post-McCarthy McCarthyism.” 

By the mid-1960s, the Society was receiving public condemnation from mainstream 
conservatives, which doubtless contributed to its reputation as a radical organization. In 1962, 
William F. Buckley, the founder and editor of the conservative magazine National Review, 
published an editorial “reading Robert Welch out of the conservative movement.”*! Barry 
Goldwater, whose 1964 Presidential campaign was supported by the Society, later wrote a letter 
to the editor of National Review “calling on [Welch] to resign...” due to his extreme claims 
about the extent of Communist infiltration of the United States.“ Although Welch understood 
the Society to be aligned with mainstream conservative American values, mainstream 
conservatives had a different opinion. Welch felt betrayed by these condemnations but carried on 
undeterred; in a 1961 edit of The Blue Book of the John Birch Society he had declared that “we 
have no intention of being distracted by the carping of our friends, or of those who should be our 
friends and we hope will be our friends in time,” and he followed that intention after these 
denouncements, not striking back, but the Society’s reputation nevertheless suffered a blow.** 

Part of the Society’s conspiracy theory is the anticipation of a fast approaching 
culmination of the conflict between these absolutes of Good and Evil, which is framed in an 


apocalyptic way. Lipset and Raab note that in right-wing American politics, Communism “‘is 
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often used as the broad, general reference by which to counter identify the body of bad intentions 
and bad character in the world.” Welch makes this claim explicitly: “Communism is not [an 
ideology,] a political party, nor a military organization...[it] is wholly a conspiracy, a gigantic 
conspiracy to enslave mankind. ..”4* The use of fear as a motivating political tool is a related 
attribute of extremism which relies on this sense of impending doom brought on by 
Communism, and the acceptance that Communism is an absolute evil. Welch describes 
Communism in monstrous terms: “[The Communist] octopus is so large that its tentacles now 
reach into all of the legislative halls, all of the union labor meetings, a majority of the religious 
gatherings, and most of the schools of the whole world... The human race has never before faced 
any such monster of power which was determined to enslave it.” The Society leadership not 
only puts forth this terrifying imagery, but also explicitly leverages the fear it inspires to gain 
supporters. A promotional leaflet with the innocuous title “May We Ask You Some Questions?” 
proceeds to ask questions which aggressively frame participation in the Society as a moral 
obligation, and the only escape from Communist doom: “Which do you value more, your present 
“non-controversial” status of drawing room conventionality, or the future freedom of your 
family? ...When your children are living under the same cruel tyranny that has already befallen 
Cuba, China, Czecho-Slovakia, and the Congo, how are they going to appraise what they did to 
prevent it?’ This series of loaded questions is followed up with a donation form. 

Another element of the conspiracy theory at the center of the Society’s ideology is the 


implicit elitism and intellectualism behind Welch’s claim to be the only reliable source of 
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knowledge, to be trusted in the face of all other arguments, and uniquely able to enlighten a 
brainwashed public. In speaking of his leadership, Welch states: 
“..Entirely without pride, but in simple thankfulness, let me point out that a lifetime of 
business experience should have made it easier for me to see the falsity of the economic 
theories on which Communism is supposedly based...while a lifetime of interest in things 
academic, especially world history, should have given me an advantage over many 
business men, in more readily seeing the sophistries in dialectic materialism.’ 
This passage highlights Welch’s status as both a business elite, and a highly educated and well- 
read intellectual, and argues that this elite status grants him a superior understanding of the 
conspiracy inaccessible to the average individual. This relates to a paradoxical phenomenon 
within conservative politics, of villainizing establishment elites while relying on elite power; 
Himmelstein argues that “the great strength of the conservative movement was that 
it...combined many of the resources of a member with the capacity to talk like a challenger. 
Even as it railed against a political and cultural establishment, it drew on significant established 
sources of power...’48 In many of the Society publications, an underlying message is the 
patronizing encouragement to “trust us,” with “us” referring to the elite leadership of the Society. 
In a 1966 letter written by Welch, the sentiment of superiority is repeated: “I could write you a 
hundred pages on without pause on this subject, showing you right out of the statements and 
actions of Marx and Lenin themselves...but if I had to write even five pages to each one of our 
tens of thousands of members...you can readily see how hopeless my task would be.’“? Welch 


and the Society leadership rely on the rhetorical tool of ethos to convince their audience of their 


message, while often neglecting to actually lay out a logical, cited argument which could would 
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then be vulnerable to refutation. As well as painting all dissenters with the brush of the 
Communist conspiracy, this rhetorical tool and reliance on elite identity serves to silence 
questions or challenges to the Society’s ideology. The ultimate message to followers is that they 
need not think for themselves because they lack the superior qualities of Welch and the Council, 
who are happy to do the thinking for them. 

However, this reliance on the mostly blind trust and loyalty of the membership while 
fueling paranoia of malicious Communist agents lurking everywhere has occasionally backfired 
on the Society. This backfiring is best encapsulated in the scandal dubbed “The Belmont 
Brotherhood.” Having cultivated their own elite identity as a reason to be trusted, the Society 
leadership’s own tools of paranoid fear and suspicion were handily turned on them by a 
disgruntled ex-staff member, Nicholas J. Bove, Jr., who had been Robert Welch’s research 
assistant.°? In 1974, Bove circulated a booklet to all members of the Society accusing Welch and 
the Council members of themselves being pawns of Communists. Bove pointed out, with great 
suspicion, the association of Society Council members with institutions of the establishment 
elite, such as the Council on Foreign Relations, the Federal Reserve Bank, the Newcomen 
Society and the National Council of YMCA.*! Bove doubled down on the Society’s conspiracy 
theories, alleging that the Council was merely manipulating the Society membership in the 
interest of the Communists as part of an even larger Illuminati conspiracy, and behind the 
Illuminati conspiracy were nefarious Freemasons.°” He deftly used the Society’s own paranoid 


language to unsettle his readers: “Our greatest problem, however, has been...the difficulty of 
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getting the ordinary Bircher to sit up and take an honest look at what is really happening... They 
have accepted and believed so much Belmont propaganda in the past that they must now defend 


it as their own.””? 


In a 1977 letter addressing concern over the allegations, John McManus, the 
Society’s Public Relations Director writes to a member: “When a young lady begins to wonder 
“whether or not there’s anyone to trust any more,” I guess it’s safe to say that trouble is brewing. 
So, let me start off my response to you by telling you that there is just as much reason as ever to 
trust The John Birch Society. Included in that statement, of course, is my recommendation that 
you trust me.”>4 

Interestingly, the allegations in “The Belmont Brotherhood” closely parallel a publication 
fundamental to the Society’s vision of the Communist conspiracy which was written by John 
McManus nine years later in 1983, titled “The Insiders: A look at the powerful few who really 
dictate America’s policies...”°> While directed externally, and not internally, “The Insiders” also 
pointed to the corruption by Communists of elite and government institutions like the Council on 
Foreign Relations and the Trilateral Commission. Despite the stretch in logic it required, the 
leadership of the Society continued to leverage their own intellectualism and elitism as a reason 
to be trusted, while portraying other establishment elites as Communist puppets or conscious 
conspirators. 

Where the Society’s ideology aligned the most with traditional conservatism was its 


business nationalism and emphasis on Producerism and meritocracy, as defined in Chapter 1. 


The ideology of business nationalism in particular contributed to the suspicion and animosity 
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towards particular institutions seen as globalist, or business multinationalist, such as the Council 
on Foreign Relations which was often a target of the Society’s conspiracy theories.*° Business 
multinationalists more often supported “active government intervention in the economy, 
including social welfare programs for the sake of social peace, foreign aid to develop 
international markets,” which were anathema to the Society’s resistance to “big government” and 
any form of aid, derided as Communist-aligned collectivism.’ The concept of Producerism, 
which condemns “[unproductiveness]...and subordinate groups defined as lazy or immoral,” and 
meritocracy, which dictates that ability and achievement should directly correlate to power and 
social status, in the case of the Society rely on historical revisionism which attempts to erase the 
context of oppression and disenfranchisement of non-white Americans and women.5? As 
analyzed previously, the Society’s stance on racial inequality blames an oppressed class of 
people for a lack of “achievement,” without engaging with the systemic barriers that had been, 
and remain, in place limiting opportunities for this achievement.*? The ability to achieve, and 
assert oneself in the Society’s ideology of meritocracy, is limited to a narrow segment of 
America. In the Society’s publications protesting against the Equal Rights Amendment, they take 
the position that women should not be put in the position of competing with men: “Keep all 
women from suffering the effects of equality...the Amendment would destroy existing protective 
labor legislation for women and force women to compete with men;” one publication refers to 


women’s rights activists as “the gals who would rather be equal than special.”® These points are 
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relevant because they demonstrate that the ideologies of Producerism and meritocracy, as 
understood by the Society, reject the prerequisite of an equitable playing field for achievement, 
as they simultaneously attempt to deny and maintain white male supremacy. This denial of the 
oppression of women and non-white people, and efforts to uphold white male supremacy, are the 
reasons why even the Society’s official ideology is inherently racist and sexist. 

The Society took dedicated steps to ensure the top-down enforcement of the official 
Society ideology on its membership in order to keep tight control of the Society’s public image. 
Webb has argued that “concentration on the leaders of the far right can create the false 
impression of a compliant group of followers who uncritically accepted their political strategy 
and philosophy. The way grassroots supporters interpreted the rhetoric...is therefore as 
significant as the rhetoric itself.” Certainly, Society members did push back against Society 
leadership, in the forms of outwardly extremist members, or rebels like Nicholas Bove. 
However, Welch had built into the Society’s organizational structure an expectation of 
unquestioning loyalty, and ways for staff members to curate and easily purge dissident members. 
The Society’s application forms required up front payment, and listed the disclaimer, “If my 
application is accepted, I agree that my membership may be revoked at any time, by a duly 
appointed officer of the Society, without the reason being stated, on refund of the pro rata part of 
my dues paid in advance.”6? Membership applications and existing memberships were also 
vetted by staff members who would deny or remove members that did not fit the Society’s 
desired respectable public image. This did not only mean removing those affiliated with hate 


groups, but also avoiding or cutting members who otherwise did not fit the mold. One 
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membership filed as “Do not reinstate” listed a reason as “He wears buttons and bows and is 
simply too different;” another membership had listed the reason: “bounced a $10,000 check.” © 
One rejected membership lists the cause: “Obscene at chapter meetings, offends men and 
women, brings girlie magazines,” and another: “This person is a drug user and not what we want 
in the Society.” © This strict culling of undesired members ensured minimal opportunity for 
members to push back against Society leadership. 

The organization of the Society into small local chapters was also meant to minimize 
opportunity for any subversive activity. A 1962 letter from Thomas N. Hill, the Director of Field 
Activities, expresses concern that Chapter Leaders have met together, and explains “...we have 
made it clear to our Coordinators and to our Section Leaders throughout the country that our 
chapters should remain independent of each other and that this procedure is one of the reasons 
why we are being so successful... [Friction between Chapter Leaders] was the very thing that 
Mr. Welch was trying to eliminate when he established the Society as he did.”® This isolation 
between chapters added to the ability of upper level staff and Society leadership to control the 
broader membership. 

Society leadership also enforced strict adherence to official ideology and policy through 
the dispersal of detailed instructions for Chapter Leaders on how to conduct meetings, and for all 
members as to how to conduct recruitment, often using scripts. One 1973 memorandum sent to 


Society members with instructions on how to conduct a filmstrip presentation, used in part for 
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recruiting prospective members, gave a script and these instructions: “If a question is raised, try 
to answer it briefly and directly. It is of paramount importance that questions not serve as a point 
of departure from the subject of the evening — The John Birch Society... Your task immediately 
after your remarks is to “keep the need for a decision present.”°’ Questions, or real engagement 
with the messages put forward, was discouraged, and pressure to join the organization was a top 
priority of the meeting. Letter writing campaigns also presented detailed instructions as to tone, 
subject, and structure, and templates were provided.®* A 1966 memorandum from Thomas N. 
Hill to all Major Coordinators and Coordinators gave pointers on “selling by telephone,” one of 
which was to use “Intelligence and common sense (to explain the necessity for the Society but 
not to overstate our position and sound like those “right-wing extremists”).”°’ Welch and the 
Society leadership were constantly aware of how Society staff and members could affect public 
perceptions of the organization, and put strategies in place to limit the possibility of individuals 
straying from the official ideology and curated image. 

Another method by which the Society attempted to control its public image and defend its 
ideology was to severely limit the release of public information about the demographics of its 
membership. This was often perceived as secretive and actually backfired in this regard. The 
Society published defensive claims of transparency: “The John Birch Society is not a secret, or 
even semi-secret, organization, but an organization which works above board in every respect, 


calling a spade a spade and openly telling the world what it wants and what it hopes to 
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achieve.”’° Despite this claim, it was openly understood that membership lists, numbers of 
chapters and members, and all financial information, was held tightly to the Society’s chest. 
Berlet has observed: “The society has never intentionally disclosed much information about its 
inner workings: local chapters are designated by four-letter codes and membership is secret. The 
society’s financial reports are denied even to most members and restricted to its small National 
Council.””! Furthermore, in The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, Welch explicitly outlines 
his intention for the Society to have “fronts — little fronts, big fronts, temporary fronts, 
permanent fronts, all kinds of fronts...” to obscure the Society’s activities”? This propensity for 
front organizations gave the impression that the actual ideology and agenda of the Society was 
something radical to be hidden, as opposed to being mainstream. 

A 1989 interview with a Society member gives some insight into why the membership 
lists were so private. The member explains, “Some members are very prominent and it is still 
sort of gauche, in certain circles, to be a member of the Birch Society. Because there are leftists 
in business as well as Conservatives, so if members choose to keep it private, the Society 
respects that.”’? The secrecy around membership not only helps Society leadership control public 
perception, but it also serves to protect its prominent members from facing the social and 
economic consequences of belonging to an organization perceived as radical, and allows them to 


promote the Society agenda insidiously. This reluctance for members to openly acknowledge 
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their role in the Society contributes to the perception of the Society as extremist and secretive, 
with something to hide. Furthermore, the reluctance of the Society to publicly address the 
demographics of its membership fed into perceptions that only white people were attracted to its 
ideology, reinforcing the idea that its agenda was fundamentally white-supremacist. In a 1981 
memorandum put out by the Society’s Public Relations department denying anti-Semitism, the 
author claimed that “...it would be demeaning to our Jewish members, and to Jews everywhere, 
to publish a list of the names of some Jewish John Birchers. So we never do...”’* Without 
guessing as to the truth or falsity of this reasoning, it was not effective in counteracting the 
perception that the secrecy around Society membership concealed a less diverse membership 
than the Society claimed. Furthermore, internal communications revealed that the Society did in 
fact have trouble recruiting non-White members, when the attempts were made. A 1975 letter 
between the Society’s Home Office staff and a member acknowledged the lack of appeal of the 
Society to black Americans in particular: “We sure could use some Negro anti-Communists 
here... 48% of Memphis’ population is Negro... HELP!’’’° 

Given the negative consequences that members could face for belonging to the Society as 
its reputation as a radical organization grew, and the high and strict expectations members faced 
from Society leadership, it is important to revisit why members were motivated to join and 
remain in the Society. In discussing the parameters for her study of the demographics of Society 
members, Barbara Stone notes that: “Neither the professional staff nor the top leadership was 
considered representative of the general membership;” although the demographics of the Society 


were better educated and high class than some other far right groups, most were not of the same 
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elite class as Society leadership.”° The higher class top leadership, largely coming from business 
backgrounds, may have been more motivated by factors of economic conservatism and small 
government, while the less elite membership may have been more motivated by social 
conservatism and white anxiety, contributing to the disruption of the leadership’s presentation of 
race neutrality. The broader membership had a variety of motivations, from the psychological 
fear-based desire to avoid the encroaching Communist Dark Ages, as often threatened by Society 
publications, to a sense of purpose in political activism.” Fred W. Grupp conducted a 1971 study 
of a small sample of Society members to determine reasons for joining, and reasons for personal 
satisfaction in the Society. He concludes that most the most common reasons to join were to 
“become informed, associate with like-minded people,” or “ideological.” 78 Grupp makes the 
observation that “the leaders and followers can be expected to place their emphasis on the 
activity associated with membership rather than on the actual achievement of symbolic Society 
goals.” ? Despite the potential downsides of Society membership, most members desired the 
sense of a community of others who shared their ideology. However, as this analysis has shown, 


there is a dynamic tension as to how that ideology may be interpreted. 
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Conclusion 

The organizational structure of the John Birch Society reflects the ideology of its 
authoritative leader, Robert Welch, whose life experience has resulted in a fervent conservative 
business nationalism and a deep paranoia about the existence of Communism and collectivism in 
American political life. The Society itself mirrors the structure used by Communists in a twisted 
sense of admiration, consisting of small Chapters controlled by a strict central authority, but 
reliant on growth through grassroots activism. Welch’s experience in sales and marketing can be 
seen in the way members are assigned the duty of salesmen, both metaphorically selling the 
Society’s ideology and message, and literally selling memberships, advertising, and publications. 
The economic conservatism which disdains the labor movement can be seen in the inconsistent 
and scarce compensation of levels of membership originally considered staff, and the constant 
push for volunteer hours and donations from the general membership. The Society’s pyramidal 
structure and use of incentive-based payment for both the sale of products and recruitment are 
reminiscent of a multi-level marketing business model and provide some added financial 
incentive for participation. 

Other draws of membership are the superiority felt by sharing in Welch’s enlightened 
knowledge of the creeping Communist conspiracy, and the fear and paranoia imbued by belief in 
this conspiracy. For businessmen, the Society’s fight against government regulation rationally 
aligns with their interests. For whites anxious about their slipping grasp on social status in the 
face of demographic change and the civil rights movement, the Society provides a reassuring 
vision of an idealized white, Christian America, and an opportunity to work against progress 
towards equality. Both the Society’s more extreme implicit ideology, conveyed through the 


personal admissions of Welch and Society staff, and apparent through a close reading of Society 
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publications, and the official ideology which ties itself to a race-neutral economic conservatism 
and anti-Communism, carry an appeal for different segments of conservative America. Although 
the Society sought to distance itself from its radical label, its embrace of paranoid conspiracy 
theory and failure to repress the bigotry within its membership and leadership contributed to its 


alienation from mainstream conservatism. 
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Ostracized for decades, the John Birch Society, one of the powerful cornerstones 
of the late 1950s and 1960s extreme conservative movement, is making a comeback in 
Texas. In early 2017, in the tiny farming town of Holland, new members gather in a 
church annex to learn about a secret conspiracy to emasculate ordinary Americans by 
taking their guns, their religion, and their heritage. In sprawling Houston, the nation’s 
fourth largest city, members listen eagerly as a Southern Baptist pastor (who doubles as a 
George Washington impersonator) thunders that President Trump was sent from God to 
save the country. 

“John Birch Society membership in Texas has doubled in the last three years, and 
state legislators are joining the group,” says Jan Carter, a 75-year-old retiree who leads 


the Central Texas Chapter of the John Birch Society. 


This report is a journey into the singular world of the John Birch Society in Texas, 
a world riven with far-right, conspiracy-minded ideology. The report examines the 
sociological, political, and psychological forces that have contributed to the resurgence of 
the John Birch Society; forces that are underreported in the mainstream media, and forces 


that helped propel Donald Trump to the White House. 
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Return of the John Birch Society: 


A progenitor of conspiracy-minded politics surges in Texas 


On an unseasonably warm Saturday in January, Jan Carter, an unpretentious 75- 
year-old retiree, appears pleased. The Central Texas Chapter of the John Birch Society, 
which Carter leads, is conducting a workshop titled "The Constitution is the Solution” in 
the farming town of Holland, home to 1,200 residents, an annual corn festival, one 
stoplight, and three churches. Carter was not sure if people would come to the remote 
community to listen to lectures about the Constitution so early on a Saturday morning, 
but, one by one, people show up. Their presence gives Carter “hope that the country can 
be saved.” 

On this morning, 25 small American flags planted in front of the Church of Christ 
flap in the wind. In the church annex, around the corner from a main street lined with 
empty buildings, Carter sits down to talk. “Liberals and the Republican establishment 
may not like us, but we are absolutely in the mainstream of conservatism, especially in 
Texas,” Carter insists. 

Businessman Robert Welch founded the John Birch Society in 1958, at the tail 
end of the McCarthy-era Red Scare, when fears of Communist infiltration had pervaded 
the national imagination for almost two decades. Welch, who opposed the civil rights 
movement, the United Nations, and water fluoridation, started the society to fight the 
communists he was dead certain had infiltrated the U.S. government. At its heyday in the 
mid-1960s, the John Birch Society had 100,000 dues-paying members and 60 full-time 


staff. 


But Welch’s incendiary brand of anti-Communism—he called Dwight 
Eisenhower "a conscious agent of the communist conspiracy"—prompted some 
conservatives, including William F. Buckley, Jr., editor of the influential conservative 
magazine National Review, to question the organization. Buckley called the Birchers “far 
removed from common sense.” Buckley’s criticism, and the fact that some Americans 
were growing weary of the intimidation and blacklisting used by Communist hunters 
around the nation, led to the exclusion of the John Birch Society from mainstream 
conservatism by the late 1960s. 

But, after decades of declining membership and influence, the Birchers insist they 
are making a comeback. It’s a resurgence rooted in anti-big government, anti-illegal 
immigration and anti-globalization passion. It’s a conspiracy-minded fervor that swelled 
during the last few years and helped catapult Donald Trump to the White House. Texas is 
the epicenter of the resurrection. 

KKK 

In the Holland church annex, Carter invites me to look at the John Birch Society 
literature that covers a white plastic table. The New American magazine warns about the 
federal government gathering data from pacemakers, appliances, and toys. There’s also a 
stack of DVDs titled "Exposing Terrorism” and pamphlets forecasting the threat posed 
by Agenda 21—the “UN’s plan to establish control over all human activity.” 

“John Birch Society membership in Texas has doubled in the last three years,” 
Carter explains,“‘and state legislators are joining the group.” Carter says she won’t 
disclose exact numbers (per John Birch Society policy) but she is not alone in thinking 


that something really big is being unleashed deep in the heart of Texas. People are 


convinced there is a clear and present danger posed not only by liberals but also by the 
moderate Republican establishment. 

"There definitely is an increase in [John Birch Society] activity, particularly in 
Texas, because Americans are seeking answers, but they can't quite put their finger on 
what some of the real problems are," says Bill Hahn, Vice President of Communications 
for the John Birch Society. Hahn spoke to me on the phone from the society’s main office, 
in Appleton, Wisconsin. Official membership statistics are confidential, he says. 

The Birchers have powerful allies in Texas. Senator Ted Cruz, Representative 
Louie Gohmert, and several state senators and representatives advocate John Birch 
Society positions that go back to the founding days of the organization. They want to 
return the nation to what they call its Christian foundations and to slash the size of the 
federal government by abolishing the Federal Reserve, the Department of Education, the 
Environmental Protection agency and dozens of other federal programs 

Just as important to the movement as these politicians is an army of dedicated, 
politically active foot soldiers. Some have been in the fight for decades, such as Carter, 
and others are only now waking up to what they perceive as existential threats facing the 
country. Concerned citizens in small towns across Texas, and America, want to seize the 
momentum that Trump has inspired, and to wage war on foreign invaders (from Mexico 
to the Middle East) and limousine liberals from Washington who want to emasculate 
ordinary Americans by taking away their guns, their religion, and their heritage. 

In the church annex, Joyce Jones, a thin, neatly coiffed, middle-aged woman 


introduces herself as workshop's official facilitator. She also says she is a professor of 


psychology at Central Texas College in Killeen. The town, located an hour north of 
Austin, is home to Fort Hood, the world’s largest military base (by area). 

The workshop consists of six 45-minute lectures on DVD, divided over two 
Saturday mornings. Jones hands us worksheets with fill-in-the-blank and multiple-choice 
questions to answer while we listen to each lecture. "In other words, we won't be just 
zoning out in front of the TV," she says. 

In the first video, titled "The Dangers of Democracy," the lecturer, Robert Brown, 
a 30-something white man in a dark suit, defines democracy as "mob rule," and 
emphasizes that the United States is a republic, not a democracy. Brown has a point. The 
United States is not a direct democracy where laws are made by majority vote, but rather 
a representative democracy, or what some call a democratic republic. 

"It wasn't what government did that made America great,” Brown says in the 
video. “It was what government was prevented from doing that made the difference." 

When the lecture finishes, Jones brings up "Chinese Dictator Mao Zedong." She 
tells us that Chairman Mao proclaimed, “Democracies inevitably lead to collectivism, 
which leads to socialism, which leads to communism, which leads to totalitarianism.” 

The second video lecture hammers home the point that the federal government 
has overstepped its constitutional authority and encroached on states’ rights. Two hours 
into the workshop we start the third video, which advocates that the Federal Reserve be 
abolished and the United States return to the gold standard. 

A five-minute bathroom break is announced, and I use the free time to ask Carter 


what she thinks of President Trump. 


“All of us here voted for Trump, and we’re optimistic about what he will do,” she 
says. 
KKK 
On the morning of December 8, 1958, eleven of the nation’s richest businessmen 
braved single digit temperatures to attend a mysterious meeting in suburban Indianapolis. 
Millionaire candy magnate Robert Welch, known for inventing the Sugar Daddy bar, had 
invited these magnates to Indianapolis—without giving a reason—and asked them to stay 


for two days. 


In a letter to former Internal Revenue Commissioner T. Coleman Andrews, Welch 
praised the men’s “unshakable integrity, proven ability, and fervent patriotism.” In 1956, 
Andrews had run for President as the candidate of the States’ Rights Party — on a 
segregationist, anti-civil rights platform — and was the only invitee Welch did not 
personally know. 

After exchanging firm handshakes in the breakfast room of a five-bedroom, 
Tudor-style house in the tony Meridian Park neighborhood, Welch addressed the group in 
a deadly serious tone. The United States was under threat from “an amoral gang of 
sophisticated criminals,” Welch warned. “These cunning megalomaniacs seek to make 
themselves the absolute rulers of a human race of enslaved robots, in which every 
civilized trait has been destroyed.” 

God-hating, government-worshipping Communists had infiltrated newsrooms, 
public schools, legislative chambers and houses of worship. These apparatchiks were 


frighteningly close to total victory. Welch felt it in his gut. 


Then, the businessman revealed his bold plan to crush the Communist menace: 
The chosen few gathered in this Indiana room would form the vanguard of a new political 
movement, an army of brave American patriots dedicated to preserving the country’s 
Christian and constitutional foundations. Welch christened the group the John Birch 
Society — after a U.S. soldier cum Baptist missionary killed by Chinese Communists in 
1945 — and laid out his goal: To destroy the “Communist conspiracy ... or at least 
breaking its grip on our government and shattering its power within the United States.” 

Prominent Texans quickly became fans of the John Birch Society. Congressman 
Martin Dies, founder of the House Committee on un-American Activities (formed in 
1938 to investigate suspected American Communists) contributed to the Society’s 
magazine; Dallas oilman H.L Hunt, the richest man in the world, espoused Bircher views 
on his popular radio program; W.H. Criswell, head of the largest Baptist congregation in 
the United States, praised the Birchers from his Dallas pulpit; Major Gen. Edwin Walker, 
born in small-town Texas and commander of 10,000 troops stationed in post-war Europe, 
began distributing Bircher material to the men under his command. In 1961, Walker was 
admonished by the Kennedy administration for saying that “a number of prominent 
Americans as well as elements of the newspaper and television industries were tainted 
with Communist ideology.” These sons of the Lone Star State, along with Welch, saw a 
nation careening towards unfettered Communism. They refused to remain silent. 

Addressing the patriots gathered in Indianapolis, Welch didn’t mince words about 
what was at stake: “For unless we can win that battle, the war for a better world will 
again be carried on through long feudal Dark Ages, after we have been killed, our 


children have been enslaved, and all we value has been destroyed.” 


KKK 


A week after Part One of the “The Constitution is the Solution” workshop, I drive 
to Holland for the remaining portion. While the lectures from the first weekend explained 
a political theory that could be boiled down to a few things — government programs and 
socialism are bad; the free market and Christianity are good — the titles of the second set 
of lectures suggested a more provocative call to action: “Exposing the Enemies of 
Freedom” and “Constitutional War Powers and the Enemy Within.” 

I pick up and study a worksheet that accompanies the video lectures. The first 
multiple-choice question asks me to identify “the Illuminati.” The answer choices are: (A) 
a myth, (B) an alien race of shape-shifters, (C) a group founded in the late 1700s, seeking 
world government. 

The lecture that goes with the worksheet warns about a massive, well-organized 
conspiracy of elites determined to destroy all religion, to glorify immorality, to take 
children from their parents and give them to the state, and to form a one-world 
government. The global elites, we are told, coalesced in Bavaria in 1776 and call 
themselves the Illuminati. The group, according to a 1966 essay by Welch, has 
“grandiose dreams of overthrowing all existing human institutions, and of rising out of 
the resulting chaos as the all-powerful rulers of a ‘new order’ of civilization.” 

After learning about the Illuminati, we are lectured about a much newer, but no 
less pernicious organization, the Council on Foreign Relations. Founded in 1921, the 
group ostensibly advocates globalization and free trade. According to the Council on 
Foreign Relations’ website, the group is an “independent, nonpartisan membership 


organization, think tank, and publisher.” Board members have included banker David 


Rockefeller, journalist Tom Brokaw and former U.S. Secretaries of State Madeleine 
Albright and Colin Powell. 

For $19.95, you can order a documentary film from the John Birch Society 
website called “ShadowRing,” which promises to “set the record straight” on the 
“criminal deeds” of the Council on Foreign Relations. To the Birchers, the Council on 
Foreign Relations shares the same goals as the Illuminati: “to destroy the freedom and 


independence of the United States and lead our nation into a world government.” 


KKK 


At ten minutes past noon on a Thursday in February, about 40 members of the 
John Birch Society gather at Christine’s Steaks and Seafood in Houston, many of them 
sipping from glasses of iced tea. They have come to the restaurant, which sits next to an 
eight-lane road lined with shopping centers, to hear a speech from the most famous of the 
country’s founding fathers. 

But George Washington is running late. 

Mark Collins, who has a robust career as a Washington impersonator and as a 
pastor at a Baptist church, had to drive in from his home in the tiny town of Yorktown, 
Texas, about an hour away. 

“So happy to be here with you patriots. The JBS is the tip of the spear,” Collins 
bellows when he finally enters the dining room. Collins, who is 6 £”, sports yellow 
breeches, a blue military coat with gold epaulettes and brass buttons the size of half 


dollars, and a gray revolutionary pigtail. 


Collins has portrayed Washington on the floor of the Texas House of 
Representatives, at former Texas Governor Rick Perry's Prayer Breakfast, and in the 
movie "National Treasure 2: The Book of Secrets," alongside actor Nicholas Cage. 

Today, Collins is preaching his Americanist gospel to fervent believers in frenetic 
Houston. The sprawling metropolis, home to the nation’s biggest oil companies, the 
world’s largest rodeo and former U.S. President George H.W. Bush, has exploded from a 
sleepy backwater and become the country’s fourth largest city. It’s also the most 
ethnically diverse city in America, though Collins’ audience in the seafood restaurant is 
entirely white. The pastor stands in front of a banner featuring a bald eagle and the John 
Birch Society’s toll free telephone number, 1-800-JBS-USA1. The banner declares: “Less 
government, more responsibility, and — with God’s help — a better world.” 

“We must teach our children their heritage,” Collins tells the crowd. ““We’ve 
slowly forgotten our principles.” But there is a powerful reason to rejoice, Collins adds, a 
reason for renewed optimism: God has sent America a new, powerful leader. He’s a good 
man, a moral man. God has delivered Donald J. Trump to save the United States of 
America. 

“Our new President is trying to push back against unjust tyrants who have taken 
over our nation,” Collins says. Trump, with our help, can prevail in this fight for the 
country’s soul, Collins tells the audience. Dozens of people clap. 

The great struggles American patriots face today are not new, Collins shouts. The 
enthusiastic crowd seems to invigorate Collins. He is pacing back and forth, brimming 
with energy. “And don’t forget this is not the first time the United States has gone to war 


with Muslims terrorists. In 1801 we waged war against Muslim terrorists in Tripoli.” 


The Washington impersonator and Texas pastor is referencing the first overseas 
war fought by the United States, the First Barbary War, which pitted the United States 
against the nations known as the Barbary States: Algiers, Morocco, Tunis and Tripoli. In 
1801, Tripoli seized U.S. merchant vessels and demanded payment for their return, which 
U.S. President Thomas Jefferson refused to render. Instead Jefferson sent the U.S. Navy 
to free the ships. 

Academic consensus holds that religion had little to do with the war, but Collins’ 
remark about fighting Muslim terrorists in 19" Century appears to resonate with the 
crowd, and many in the audience nod their heads as Collins speaks. John McManus, 
former John Birch Society President, once echoed the same line of thinking—that the 
United States’ fight against Muslim terrorists can be traced back centuries—in The New 
American magazine in 2016. “Wherever Islam dominates, people of other faiths are 
classified as second-class citizens who must pay a tax and, in some cases, face execution,” 
McManus wrote. 

In Houston, Collins continues his history lesson: “And let us not forget in 1774 
the government, the British government, tried to ban the original assault rifle ... the 
Brown Bess. That attempt to seize weapons brought about a revolution.” 

More than a dozen audience members applaud. 

“Just horrible,” an elderly woman sitting in a wheelchair next to me says. 

Collin’s voice grows louder. “Many today don’t realize that we are facing the 
same gun control tactics by our own federal government that our forefathers faced from 
the British,” he says. 


“Just horrible,” the elderly woman says again. 
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For 15 minutes, Collins orates on George Washington’s close relationship with 
Christ. Washington spent the first and last hour of every day in prayer, Collins says. Then, 
the presidential impersonator lays down a challenge. “Make no mistake, there is a war for 
the soul of this nation. But with work and sacrifice the United States can be restored as a 
nation,” he proclaims. 

“All it takes is an on-fire minority setting fire in the minds of men.” 

KKK 

To better understand what motivates people to join the John Birch Society, I call 
Chip Berlet, former senior analyst at Political Research Associates, a left-leaning think 
tank in XXXX (where is it/he?), and co-author of “Right-Wing Populism in America: 
Too Close for Comfort.” Berlet has studied the John Birch Society, and right-wing 
extremism, for three decades. 

Berlet tells me the resurgence of the John Birch Society taps into populism that 
surfaces periodically, especially during times of cultural and demographic upheaval. 

The nation’s demographic landscape has undergone dramatic shifts. From 1955 to 
2014, the percentage of U.S. citizens who identified as Protestant nosedived from 70 
percent to 46 percent according to a Gallup poll. The percentage of citizens who 
identified as non-Hispanic white decreased from 89 percent to 63 percent according to 
the Pew Research Center. And since we all have a psychological tendency toward 
tribalism—an evolutionary tendency to be suspicious of and even hostile to members of 
outside groups—many white, Christian Americans are full of anxiety, Berlet says. 

I convey to Berlet the latter-day Bircher arguments about federal government 


overreach, states’ rights and the Illuminati-linked, globalist conspiracy. Berlet chuckles 
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and says, in effect, that nothing has changed in the group’s philosophy: “The John Birch 
Society views white Anglo-Saxon Protestant ethnocentrism as the true expression of 
America. They use constitutionalist arguments and conspiracist scapegoating to mask 
this,” he says. 

Many white, Christian Americans do seem to be searching for an explanation for 
their decreasing cultural clout, and the John Birch Society offers a compelling culprit: a 
secret, nefarious cabal is responsible for the country’s ills. The story is comforting in its 
simplicity. And while there are both liberal and conservative conspiracy-minded groups, 
more of them fall on the political right. Placing blame on conspiracies is seductive to 
social conservatives because of the way their brains are hard-wired, argues Colin 
Holbrooke, an evolutionary psychologist and research scientist at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. “It’s not a pathology, or because they’ re less intelligent,” 
Holbrooke tells me. 

Holbrooke co-authored a study for the journal Psychological Science in which 
subjects were presented with a series of false statements such as, “terrorist attacks in the 
U.S. have increased since Sept 11, 2001,” and “hotel room keycards are often encoded 
with personal information that can be read by thieves.” 

Social conservatives—people who are against things like gay marriage and 
abortion—were more credulous about claims of danger in the world, Holbrooke says, and 
the phenomenon has roots in evolutionary psychology. Being hyper-aware of threats 
could potentially save your life, especially if you live in a cave and a lion, tiger, or bear is 


on the prowl. 
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Other scientific studies have shown structural differences between the brains of 
conservatives and liberals. Conservatives have larger amygdalas (the part of the brain 
responsible for detecting and responding to threats) than liberals, according to a 2011 
study from the University College London. The same study found that liberals have 
larger anterior cingulate cortexes (the part of the brain which, among other things, helps 
humans tolerate uncertainty). These differences likely make social conservatives more 
susceptible to claims about things that could potentially hurt them, Holbrooke says. 
“That’s what you’re probably seeing with the John Birchers in Texas and the conspiracies 
they fear,” he tells me. 

After speaking with Holbrooke, I think back to a conversation I had with Jan 
Carter after “The Constitution is the Solution” workshop in Holland. I told Carter that it 
was hard for me to believe that our elected officials, particularly in Texas, are part of a 
secret conspiracy to form a one-world government, or that they are part of the Iluminati. 

How about staunchly conservative Texas Republicans such as President George 
W. Bush and Governor Greg Abbott, I asked her. 

"George W. Bush didn't have noble intentions,” Carter said. “He wanted a one- 
world government." 

I suggested to Carter that Abbott, at least, seems to genuinely distrust the federal 
government. After all, when he was Texas Attorney General, Abbott sued the Obama 
administration at least two dozen times. In 2013 Abbott described his job this way: "I go 
into the office, I sue Barack Obama and I go home.” 

And in April 2015, when some Texans feared that a U.S. military training 


exercise called Jade Helm 15 was a covert attempt by the federal government to invade 
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the state, seize Texans’ guns, and imprison conservative citizens in abandoned Wal-Marts, 
Abbott deployed the Texas State Guard to monitor the U.S. military. 
Carter shrugged her shoulders. 


“Sometimes politicians do things just for show,” she said. 
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Introduction 

“You may think I am an alarmist,” wrote Robert H. W. Welch in 1961, “Frankly, I am.”! 
Through virulent anti-Communist rhetoric this candy maker-turned prolific conservative author 
sought to alert the United States to an imminent threat: communism within the United States 
government and military. Conservatives across the political spectrum warned against American 
complacency in the face of a disturbing rise in global communism and the potential dangers of 
communist infiltration in the United States government. However, this shared concern does not 
mean conservatives agreed with Welch. To many, he comprised the “lunatic fringe,” (in 
conservative writer Russell Kirk’s words), who were doing the anti-communist cause more ill 
than any communist or sympathetic group ever could.” The problem with Kirk’s position was 
Welch had created an organization, the John Birch Society, that would be, if only for a brief 
moment in the earlier half of the 1960s, one of the largest and most influential conservative 
groups in the entire nation. He did so through a combination of clear rhetoric, a finely tuned ear 
to the insecurities of rural and suburban conservatives, and a persuasive message that appealed to 
their concerns. He also wove a group of geographically disparate Society chapters into a 
community of conservatives who believed they were taking action that could affect the course of 
American history. 

In the view of contemporary conservatives, Welch raised some dangerously false notions 
about the American government. A 1962 issue of the National Review asked, “Can one endorse 
the efforts of a man who, in one’s judgment, goes about bearing false witness? ... We have no 


doubt Mr. Welch himself honestly believed that all those people are communists—that mitigates 





' The John Birch Society, The Blue Book of the John Birch Society (Belmont, MA: 1961), 35. 
Quoted in George H. Nash, The Conservative Intellectual Movement in America Since 1945 (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc. 1976), 293. 
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his moral culpability.”* This harsh indictment appeared in 1962; only one year after the Society 
achieved national attention and only four years after its inception. Welch’s paranoia was genuine 
and perhaps was even admirable in his zeal, if only he promoted a strictly anti-communist 
agenda. Instead, in the view of conservative critics, he presented a fanatic, paranoid vision of the 
United States. In the opinion of the National Review and other mainstream conservatives, people 
who supported Welch did so not only by joining the Society, but remaining silent as he 
continued his conspiratorial rhetoric. Welch represented a danger to the newly formed 
conservative movement (sometimes referred to as the New Right) because of his outrageous 
rhetoric and tactics disturbingly similar to those of the Soviet Union. With authoritarian rigidity, 
Welch handed down his opinions to the receptive Society members, who conservative and liberal 
critics derivatively referred to as “Birchers,” who gladly set his directives into motion. 

When the conservative movement began to take shape in the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
academics and historians championed one of two methods for thinking about the John Birch 
Society. The argued conservative organizations—the John Birch Society, the Minute Men, or the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade to name three examples—threatened democracy and civil 
liberties. In his highly influential 1964 article for Harper’s magazine “The Paranoid Style in 
American Politics” (which he expanded into a book later that year), historian Richard Hofstadter 
presented one of the first assessments of the conservative movement: a “paranoid style” of 
thinking had taken hold in the new movement. Hofstadter interpreted the conservative movement 


as containing two separate ideological factions, a pluralistic view of conservatism that broke the 





3 “The Question of Robert Welch,” National Review (February 13, 1962), 88. 
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burgeoning movement down into component parts: the paranoid style obsessed with anti- 
communism to the point of hysteria and rational, mainstream conservatives. 4 

Jonathan M. Schoenwald, in 2003, revived Hofstadter’s pluralistic interpretation of 
conservatism, which had fallen out of favor with many academics. The title of his book, A Time 
for Choosing: The Rise of Modern American Conservatism, sets up the dichotomy of the 
conservative mainstream versus radical, or “extremist.” In the 1950s, these two groups were 
distinct, Schoenwald argues. They came together in the early 1960s, when the “extremists” 
would retain powerful sway over the moderates.” 

George H. Nash challenged this dualistic view of conservatism, so-called radicals on one 
side and mainstream conservatives on the other, in his seminal 1976 work The Conservative 
Intellectual Movement in America, Since 1945. This text remains one of the most important 
academic projects undertaken in the study of conservative politics because of its relentlessly 
evenhanded approach to the subject. Unlike Hofstadter, Nash identified himself as a 
conservative, and his treatment conveyed the nuanced perspective of an insider. The most 
important contribution of The Conservative Intellectual Movement was its identification of three 
separate groups: anti-Communists, libertarians, and traditionalists. Instead of a spectrum of 
conservatism, as Hofstadter had envisioned, Nash saw no overlap between the distinct groups. ° 

Another outstanding text in the area of conservative history, Lisa McGirr’s Suburban 
Warriors: The Origins of The New American Right, emerged in the early 2000s. This frequently 


cited work examines the rise of grassroots conservative activism in Southern California. She 





4 Richard Hofstadter, “The Paranoid Style in American Politics,” Harper’s (November 1964), 
http://harpers.org/archive/1964/1 1/the-paranoid-style-in-american-politics/. 

` Jonathan Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing: The Rise of Modern American Conservatism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2003). 

€ Nash, The Conservative Intellectual Movement. 
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asserts conservatives “occupied a central, if not dominant,” place in American politics for most 
of its history.’ By framing the origins of the “New Right,” as she refers to the conservative 
movement since the 1960s, McGirr presents a new way of looking at the conservative 
movement. Her thesis places liberalism as the disrupting factor in the lives of many Americans, 
particularly the white middle and upper-middle classes. By using Southern California and 
investigating the ways the people there asserted their conservative belief system, McGirr finds 
that the New Right was not so much reaction as reclamation. Its emergence in the 1960s from 
largely grassroots organizations testified to the pervasive power of the private organizations to 
inspire citizens, particularly those not previously politically active, such as housewives and 
mothers. 

Two very recent works, two historians have introduced exciting new interpretations of 
the John Birch Society, building off of McGirr’s incisive analysis of the conservative grassroots. 
Both examine the membership of the John Birch Society, in conjunction with other conservative 
groups, and target its unique appeal. D. J. Mulloy, in The World of the John Birch Society: 
Conspiracy, Conservatism, and the Cold War, published in 2014, expands upon points made by 
McGirr and applies them to the John Birch Society. Mulloy maintains people isolated in new 
suburbs or rural areas were drawn to the John Birch Society because Robert Welch made it easy 
for them to feel as though they played a direct role in eradicating communism from their 
communities.’ Another recent addition to the conservative historiography is Samuel Brenner’s 
2009 dissertation “Shouting at the Rain: The Voices and Ideas of Right-Wing Anti-Communist 


Americanists in the Era of Modern American Conservatism, 1950-1974,” which attempts to 


7 Lisa McGirr, Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the New American Right (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 2001), 17. 

8 D.J. Mulloy, The World of the John Birch Society: Conspiracy, Conservatism, and the Cold War 
(Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 2014). 
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document a survey of right-wing “‘americanists,” individuals he defines as anti-communist and 
conspiratorially minded. Though the word appears elsewhere in different contexts and with 
wildly different meanings, Brenner uses Robert Welch’s definition from The Blue Book of the 
John Birch Society, the Society’s foundational text. Welch favored the label “americanist” for 
members of the Society, defining americanism as an oppositional ideology to communism. 
Brenner disagrees with most of the historians that came before him, suggesting that the 
americanist movement grew alongside the conservative movement, not within it. In spite of 
having many common political goals, the two represent separate ideologies.” 

None of these major texts has explored the intellectual impact of Robert Welch’s 
authoritative leadership on the John Birch Society. Intellectual scholarship on the conservative 
movement is a relatively new area of study, with few historians picking up where Nash left off in 
1976. Therefore, in this thesis, I intended to explore Robert Welch’s authoritarian bent. The John 
Birch Society is a hierarchically organized authoritative organization: all directives and 
instructions came from Welch and were passed to local chapter leaders who dispersed them to 
the membership. Critics were quick to point out the parallels between the Society’s 
organizational structure and the organizational structure of the Soviet Union, and Welch eagerly 
acknowledged the similarities. He admired the efficiency of the Soviet system. It worked well for 
the communists, and it would work well to fight them. Welch’s authoritarian leadership was the 
Society’s greatest asset, but also an enormous liability. Members were not strictly bound to 
adhere to Welch’s opinion, but the Society as a whole was inextricably tied to him. Welch grew 


the largest conservative society in the entire country from eleven men in 1958 to at least 60,000 





°? Samuel Brenner, “Shouting at the Rain: The Voices and Ideas of Right-Wing Anti-Communist 
Americanists in the Era of Modern American Conservatism, 1950-1974” (Diss. Brown University, 2009), 
14. 
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in less than five years, but as the personification of the John Birch Society, his unpopular 
opinions lead to the Society’s sharp decline in the later half of the 1960s and early 1970s. 

In my undergraduate thesis at Barnard College “Nothing So Powerful and Nothing So 
Strange: The Problem of Robert Welch in Conservative Intellectual Discourse,” I argue Robert 
Welch was instrumental in the formation of modern conservative ideology because he 
represented a paranoid point of view the leaders of the conservative movement wanted to avoid. 
They used him and the John Birch Society to define what the conservative movement was not, 
instead of focusing rhetorical energy on what the movement could be.! The conservative 
movement could not have defined itself without outlier groups, such as the John Birch Society. 
The terminology I chose to employ continued in this vein, emphasizing the continuity between 
Robert Welch, the John Birch Society, and the conservative movement as a whole. 

As I undertook the task of writing this thesis, I made some important decisions about how 
to represent the John Birch Society. Even in my brief historiography above, historians used 
several different terms for the same conservative movement. “Americanist,” “New Right,” 
“Birchers,” are some I have already introduced, and additional terms such as “radical,” 
“extremist,” “fringe,” and “ultraconservative” appear interchangeably in the literature. My initial 
challenge was making sense of these terms, and deciding how to use them in reference to the 
John Birch Society. My first decision was not to use charged terms such as “radical” or 
“extremist” when I described the Society. Instead, I allowed the ideas and paranoid concerns of 
the Society to speak for themselves. I also made this choice in order to normalize the Society’s 
membership. It is difficult to argue many of the Society’s activist activities were “radical” or 


“extreme.” Letter writing campaigns and petitions are fairly benign, and the Society did not 
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officially condone any violent activism. The Society and Robert Welch’s ideas about the 
communist conspiracy (and the existence of a conspiracy) differentiated them from other 
conservatives. “Mainstream” conservatives, such as William F. Buckley, Russell Kirk, or the 
Republican Party, are loosely defined by necessity because in the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
they were still trying to define an ideology in the existing political climate. 

This thesis is divided into three sections, each focusing primarily on a single primary 
source or set of primary sources in a rough chronological order. In section I, I examined The 
Politician, a privately published letter which was later publically published as a book, Welch 
wrote years before forming the John Birch Society. It is significant because it first introduced the 
idea of an anti-communist society that would combat the communist conspiracy. These were the 
first murmurs of what would become the John Birch Society. It is also significant because of the 
immense controversy it incurred. Welch accused President Dwight D. Eisenhower of being a 
communist plant, specifically installed to facilitate the insidious takeover of the United States. 
Though it predated the Society, its outlandish claims stuck in people’s minds and would 
characterize the Society’s public perception. Welch tried to distance The Politician from the 
Society, claiming the book could only be fairly connected to his personal opinions, but it was too 
late. The Politician, and a penchant for unsustainable claims about communist activity in the 
United States, followed the Society for the first few years of its existence. 

In section II, I used the California Senate’s Twelfth Report on the Senate Factfinding 
Committee on Un-American Activities to understand the average member of the John Birch 
Society’s relationship to the ideas introduced by Welch in The Blue Book. The surprisingly 
sympathetic report provided one of the few descriptions of a John Birch Society meeting, and has 


extensive quotations from actual members. It was published in 1963, before the conservative 
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movement as a whole turned on the Society, and clears them of any “un-American” activities. It 
highlighted the social importance of political organizations like the John Birch Society, and 
emphasized the non-radical nature of its membership. It also demonstrated the devotion of many 
members to the anti-communist cause and varying level of adherence to Welch’s ideas. The 
general ideas of the Society—anti-communism, anti-collectivism, and activism—resonated the 
most, but most pointed to Welch as a valuable contributor to the conservative discourse. His 
voice, to members of his Society, was essential to preserving the American way of life. 

In the last section, section III, I use letters from people whose prejudicial beliefs made 
them outliers in the John Birch Society’s ideology. The Society itself tolerated a variety of faiths, 
ethnicities, and races. Welch insisted the movement needed to include anyone who was 
committed to the cause of anti-communism, and excluding a person based on their appearance or 
religion was tantamount to succumbing to the communist conspiracy. Communists wanted to 
divide Americans. It would make their infiltration that much easier. Despite this, the Society 
attracted a number of racist, anti-Semitic, and anti-Catholic letter writers who wanted to join. As 
the most visible conservative organization, it was a natural target for people who wanted to 
become politically involved, and its emphasis on activism differentiated it from other 
conservative groups and the Republican Party. 

By bringing these three sources together, my goal is to expose the extent to which 
Welch’s authoritarianism was successful in achieving an ideologically cohesive organization. 
The John Birch Society was his brainchild come to life, and it largely succeeded for the first ten 
years of its existence. The first five to six years, from 1958 to 1964, were particularly impressive 
as membership burgeoned, and conservatives and liberals alike seemed surprised at Welch’s 


ability to rally the dormant conservative grassroots. His ideology permeated the Society, and 
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while members were allowed to pick and choose the portions that best suited their interests, the 
Society was inextricably linked to Welch’s paranoid anti-communism. 
I.Before there was John Birch there was The Politician 

From the start, Robert Welch instilled the John Birch Society with existential and 
apocalyptic immediacy: if an organization like the John Birch Society did not exist, then the 
United States would fall to communism. Good, educated, patriotic Americans, under Welch’s 
authority and guidance and would counter this deadly threat. 

But who was Robert Welch? What gave this otherwise seemingly obscure man the 
authority to organize a Society that could combat an invisible enemy? He was born in 1899 in 
North Carolina, and quickly progressed through school. At sixteen, he graduated from the 
University of North Carolina and moved on to the United States Naval Academy in Annapolis, 
Maryland, leaving out two years into the program and enrolling Harvard Law School. Again, he 
dropped out before graduating. At this point, he and his younger brother, James O. Welch, 
ventured into business together, starting the Oxford Candy Company in the early 1920s. 
Business, however, was not the elder Welch’s strong suit. He would start three candy ventures 
before 1935, and all ended in failure. His success finally arrived in the 1940s when he became 
vice president of the James O. Welch Candy Company, which his brother had formed after 
leaving the Oxford Candy Company in 1927.! 

During this time, Welch made his first forays into a more public sphere. He was 
appointed to the board of directors of the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM). This 
was a critical moment in Welch’s life—it was where he made the initial contacts with wealthy 


businessmen and corporate leaders who would eventually make the John Birch Society possible. 
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Another boon to the eventual formation of the John Birch Society was Welch’s unsuccessful bid 
for lieutenant governorship of Massachusetts in 1950. He would come into contact with even 
more wealthy conservatives willing to part with their money for the right cause. Welch’s 
campaign letters and letters to supporters were already hinting at the necessity of a society that 
would counteract a communist conspiracy.” 

In the years immediately following Senator Joseph McCarthy’s anti-communist fervor, 
the the mid- and late-1950s, anti-communism seemed to be a waning concern. George H. Nash, 
in The Conservative Intellectual Movement in America, Since 1945, notes that the conservative 
movement, what some would categorize as the New Right, was still gaining momentum as a 
viable political alternative to liberalism.* Senator Joseph McCarthy, however, had energized 
many conservative non-politicians who felt alienated from the social and economic reforms of 
the New Deal. Many of McCarthy’s strongest support came from ethnic Catholics and 
fundamentalist Protestants (a similar demographic would make up the majority of the John Birch 
Society). David Bennett, in his book The Party of Fear: The American Far Right from Nativism 
to the Militia Movement, writes this constituency of people was enamored with McCarthy’s 
“politics of resentment:” his harsh treatment of liberals and the humiliation of suspected 
communists. Embarrassment and spectacle far outweighed anti-communism for these 
supporters.* Robert Welch was also an admirer of McCarthy, and hoped to continue the good 
work he had started in the earlier half of the decade. 

The ultimate success of a society that intended to reanimate Americans to fight 


communism would have to also tap into the “politics of resentment” and bring a new layer of 
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meaning to anti-communism. In the winter of 1958, Welch founded the John Birch Society after 
a two-day meeting in Indianapolis, Indiana. He invited eleven colleagues and acquaintances from 
his years in NAM and running for office to listen to him deliver a long, apocalyptic speech that 
would eventually become The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, the organization’ s 
foundational text.’ It laid out the communist conspiracy in no uncertain terms, and was an 
effective call to action to take action against the march towards slavery under a communist 
police state. The Blue Book, and the John Birch Society it preceded, was not only about anti- 
communism. It focused on the idea of a communist conspiracy, which resonated with its 
potential members (this idea will be discussed in section III). It also inspired strong emotional 
responses to anti-communist efforts. The Blue Book emphasized the limited time Americans had 
to save the nation they loved, and the dangers of allowing the conspiracy to continue. All 
Americans were equally implicated in the communist plot—whether they realized it or not—by 
their inaction.° 

Welch’s supposition individuals could combat communism through the directives of The 
Blue Book was appealing in much the same way McCarthy’s humiliation tactics were appealing. 
Welch utilized “McCarthy-like rhetoric” to pit his followers against an educated elite—a 
fascinating framework to utilize, considering the John Birch Society’s membership was largely 
wealthier and more educated than the majority of Americans.’ He created an “us versus them” 
mentality, in which there was one crowd that was right and another group that was decidedly 


wrong. McCarthy had been right. Robert Welch was right and so was the John Birch Society. 
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The John Birch Society was less mean-spirited than McCarthyites, but they expressed their 
anxiety about the role of government and the dangers of collectivism on similar emotional terms. 

Between Welch’s failed bid for lieutenant governorship and the publishing of The Blue 
Book, he penned his most controversial works. The Politician is a compelling artifact both for the 
statements it makes, which posited the book even farther to the right than the John Birch Society, 
and for the efforts Welch took to distance it from the Society. The Politician first appeared in 
1954 in letter form. Ever conscious of the demands of the conservative movement, Welch did 
finally publish it in 1958, though he contended that this was only to make it easier for his 
readers—his enemies in the Communist Party and the United States government were already 
aware of the manuscript and would have been keen to let it fade into obscurity. Welch 
maintained this text “was never written, nor intended, for publication” and its appearance as a 
book was due largely to public demand.’ Welch first began the research that became The 
Politician because he wanted to explore the depth of what he already suspected was a communist 
conspiracy in the United States government. 

The titular politician in Welch’s first major foray into controversy was sitting president 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, a man Welch accused of furthering the global communist plot by 
infiltrating the highest seat of American power. He was a plant by the communists to “throw the 


game,” as Welch’s extended and apt football analogy would have phrased it.!° 


The president 
conspired to appoint his comrades to strategic government and civil service positions. 


Eisenhower’s brother, Milton Eisenhower, John Foster Dulles, and Supreme Court Justice Earl 


Warren were among other notables Welch implicated in the plot. All had been “under the control 
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of the Soviet management” since their political beginnings, but by exposing the conspiracy, true 
patriots (the designated readers of The Politician and later John Birch Society literature) could 
aid in the fight against communist takeover. !! 

The circumstances surrounding The Politician’s publication remain unclear. Welch (and 
some historians) maintains that the manuscript was indeed a privately printed letter distributed to 
Welch’s business colleagues. The term “letter” was open to interpretation. The manuscript was 
300 pages long in its final form, and not the kind of friendly letter one might share with a close 
confidante. Instead, The Politician was probably better characterized as an introduction to (or 
induction into) the Welchian communist conspiracy. In this conception, The Politician became a 
valuable tool for Welch to determine who would be most receptive to his new organization. Who 
amongst his business associates and friends would be the most willing to join a right-wing 
activist organization, and, more importantly, who would be willing to contribute the necessary 
funds? 

Even though Welch alleged the president was a communist, he offered no prescription for 
how anyone might eradicate the problem. The Politician described the depth of the communist 
conspiracy, and the subsequent formation of the John Birch Society was his solution. Perhaps 
Welch was only a fear-monger (a label he relished) who had no viable solutions to the dire 
problems he described, but this supposition misses the entire point of The Politician’ s 
relationship to the formation of the Society. As the first explicit link between Welch’s writing 
and the Society, The Politician represents much more than a letter to like-minded friends. It was 
one of Welch’s test spaces for these ideas. He gauged whether his accusations had traction, saw 


how much support he could garner from wealthy friends and acquaintances, and put the John 
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Birch Society into motion. The Society’s existence was the antidote to the ill of the global 
communist conspiracy. Welch firmly believed in the ability of a group of dedicated individuals 
to divert what, without the Society, would be the United States’ inevitable decline into 
communism. 

The Politician was not published to attract more people to Welch’s cause. As a letter, it 
already had a targeted audience because Welch carefully selected the recipients. The Politician 
was a tool to garner financial support by overstating the extent of the problem. Welch was very 
aware of the controversial statements of the book. Welch redacted and edited some of the most 
incriminating portions of The Politician in later published editions, and his use of “T’ instead of 
“we” further cemented his insistence the ideas contained in the book were his alone. °? By 
framing The Politician as a letter, Welch attempted to protect his ideas from unnecessary 
backlash and distance the text from the John Birch Society. How much of this was calculated to 
garner support and gain attention? It’s impossible to definitively say. Welch may have been 
acutely aware through the entire process of writing The Politician of the inflammatory nature of 
his statements. It was very successful as a tool to acquire financial support for what would 
become the John Birch Society. 

When the letter finally appeared in book form in 1958, The Politician marked a shift in 
the conservative conversation and introduced Welch to a national audience. It revived McCarthy- 
style anti-communism, but with an added emphasis on a global conspiracy. There is no way to 
verify Welch’s claims increasing numbers of people clamored for The Politician to be made 
widely available, but some John Birch Society members did mention it in their interviews with 


the California Senate Un-American Activities Committee, suggesting at least some familiarity 
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with the book. Welch did not want The Politician to be associated with the Society, though he 
never retracted any of the statements. 

One of Welch’s top priorities was, ostensibly, maintaining authoritative control over the 
Society. Later in this thesis, I demonstrate the many ways members did not adhere to all of 
Robert Welch’s ideas. Welch encouraged members of the John Birch Society to develop their 
own opinions. Many would, as a result, describe themselves as less radical than Welch. The 
Politician posed a unique problem for the John Birch Society, founded years after Welch wrote 
it, because people outside the Society associated with all members, not just Welch. The Time 
article mentioned earlier was among the first nationally published reports on the John Birch 
Society, and its mischaracterization of The Politician stuck. Although some members did not 
identify with The Politician, they were nevertheless associated with its radical statements. They 
were intellectually implicated with Robert Welch, and all that might have entailed, by being 
members of the John Birch Society. 

Welch and the Society’s treatment of The Politician marked a divergence from Welch’s 
“completely authoritarian control” over the John Birch Society. !° It allowed him to make a 
distinction between himself and the Society as he created a narrative that structured itself around 
the publication of The Blue Book and formation of the John Birch Society. There were those 
publications, like The Politician, that came before Welch had formally proposed the Society. 
Welch insisted The Politician was intellectually separate from the ideas and directives contained 
in The Blue Book. It is the only text over which Welch claimed sole ownership. This suggests he 
was unconcerned with members’ strict adherence to his ideology when it came to who was a 


communist in the United States government. It was the membership’s prerogative if it disagreed 
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Eisenhower was a communist plant, as long as members were participating in the fight against 
global communism through the prescribed means. It is also possible that Welch might not have 
fully believed Eisenhower was part of a global conspiracy. The inflammatory comments and 
accusations were part of an idea that erupted during the McCarthy Era, and subsequently abated 
as the decade wore on. 

The Politician focused primarily on Eisenhower’s participation in the communist 
infiltration of the United States and its influence on international relations, but it implicated 
others in the plot, notably, Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl Warren. Welch targeted Warren not 
because of the decisions of the Warren court (reactions to which were as could expected from the 
Welch and other conservatives: overwhelmingly negative), but because he was “a consummate 
hypocrite.” !* Warren, according to Welch, was not personally a communist, though one might be 
tempted to label him as such based on the company he kept (notably Eleanor Roosevelt) and the 
increasingly “pro-Socialist” decisions he passed down. 

Warren gets about a paragraph in The Politician, but the John Birch Society would 
undertake a fanatic campaign to secure his impeachment. In The World of the John Birch 
Society: Conspiracy, Conservatism, and the Cold War, D. J. Mulloy explains this famous Birch 
Society activity: its massive letter writing campaign to impeach Earl Warren. Early in 1961, 
members, eager to take on their first major action as willing foot soldiers for the John Birch 
Society, wrote thousands to letters to legislators. Even to other conservatives, the petition to 
impeach Warren seemed futile. "5 

Why did the Warren campaign gain so much traction when Eisenhower purportedly 


posed the bigger threat to American security? Welch cleared Warren of communist ties, though 
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he was almost certainly a “comsymp” or dupe. In 1961, The Politician still haunted Robert 
Welch. In a notable Time magazine article, the book was referred to as his Mein Kamp ‘16 Welch 
needed to deflect for the sake of the Society. Whenever The Politician was brought up in the 
press, it inspired either fear or ridicule, so Welch diverted their focus. The letter writing 
campaign to impeach Earl Warren shifted the narrative away from inflammatory rhetoric about 
Eisenhower and onto a new target. 

The John Birch Society underwent its first major national campaign focused on someone 
more in line with the insecurities and fears of the Society at large. Eisenhower represented the 
kind of moderate conservatism that Welch believed made communist infiltration easier, but, as 
Lisa McGirr describes, liberal impulse legislating civil liberties was becoming the most 
disturbing aspect of the Cold War.!” Conservatives saw the court favoring individual civil 
liberties instead of protecting the liberties of society as a whole, which disadvantaged business 
interests. '® Warren had been sworn in as Chief Justice in 1953, and by 1964, when the California 
Senate published the Twelfth Report of the Senate Factfinding Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the letter writing campaign to impeach Warren was heavily underway. At least three 
major civil rights decisions, Brown v. Board of Education (1954), Gideon v. Wainwright (1963), 
and Reynolds v. Sims (1964) represented landmarks for the Civil Rights Movement, but for 
Society members (and many conservatives outside the Society), they marked a disturbing shift in 
the priorities of a once-great nation. Jonathan Schoenwald discusses the specific impacts of court 
rulings on conservatives in A Time For Choosing: The Rise of Modern American Conservatism, 


and adds they believed the Civil Rights Movement was a key component to the communist 
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conspiracy. Any court decision that favored civil rights directly contributed to the imminent 
destruction of the American way of life. 

“Red Monday” was one early example of a disturbing court decision that prioritized 
components of the communist plot while disadvantaging corporate interest. In 1957 the Warren 
Court handed down a series of decisions that seemed to flout the Smith Act. The Smith Act, 
actually the Alien Registration Act of 1940, made it an illegal to “encourage the overthrow or 
destruction of any such government by force or violence.” !? Anti-communist efforts had been 
justified until this point using the Smith Act, but after 1957, the court did an “about-face” in the 
way it interpreted cases involving suspected communists and the Communist Party.” Outraged, 
Welch and others perceived a Supreme Court that had gone dangerously soft on communism and 
put the rest of the country at risk. Warren wrote the decision in Sweezy v. New Hampshire (1957) 
in which the Supreme Court overturned a University of New Hampshire professor’s conviction. 
The professor had been convicted of contempt of court for refusing to answer questions about his 
involvement with the Communist Party. The decision asserted, “that every citizen shall have the 
right to engage in political action and association.””! This decision would have only reinforced 
Welch’s belief that the Warren Court was going soft on communism, which was synonymous 
with anti-anti-communism. It put him in line with other conservatives who were beginning to 
think the same thing.” 

Although not as big a threat as Eisenhower, Warren became the target for the Society’s 


uneasiness about collectivism and the changing nature of American politics. McGirr notes 
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conservatives believed the United States before World War II represented the ideal of 
governmental and societal relationships. Any alteration to that model was fundamentally 
disturbing, and try as he may have, Welch was unsuccessful in convincing even the most stalwart 
members of the Society that Eisenhower was a part of the civil rights upheaval of the 1950s and 
early 1960s. Welch could, however, definitively link Earl Warren to the shift in priorities from 
prosecuting alleged communists to legislating civil rights. The political advantages of ignoring 
the Eisenhower accusations and the political capital Welch could gain attacking Earl Warren 
outweighed his commitment to ideological purity. This time, it was not just Welch criticizing a 
public figure. He had huge swaths of conservative legislators and civilians on his side. 

Additionally, Welch maintained in the prologue to The Politician it was his “opinion” 
that Eisenhower was a Communist, a tonal departure from the “facts” he presented elsewhere in 
the book. Though Welch was neither a captivating speaker nor an engaging writer, he possessed 
a certain flair for inciting both liberals and conservatives. Naming Eisenhower as a Communist 
may have been just such a situation. It was an attention-seeking tactic Welch employed. His 
corporate and political activities brought him into contact with wealthy conservatives across the 
country, and The Politician was his first opportunity to gauge their potential support. There is 
continued debate amongst historians and sociologists about the extent to which Welch can be 
rightfully characterized as “an embittered candy maker.” But before the infamy that 
accompanied The Politician and later the John Birch Society, he had accomplished little to 
warrant any national attention.” Could The Politician have been a cry for attention? Maybe, but 
Welch himself provides so little explanation for apparently distancing himself from The 


Politician that there is only room for conjecture. 
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Whatever Welch’s reason for reframing The Politician as opinion and not fact, as a letter 
and not a publication, it was a departed from the typically authoritarian nature of his writings. It 
offered a rare opportunity for Society members to depart from the ideology Welch handed down 
from the Belmont headquarters. If this was an intentional tactic, it created the appearance of a 
society in which individual members were afforded a degree of autonomy from Welch. It seemed 
to defy one of the most troubling criticisms of the John Birch Society: it was utilizing Soviet-like 
organizational tactics to wrangle its tens of thousands of members. If few members subscribed to 
the belief that Eisenhower had been a Communist infiltrator, as Welch insisted, and they were 
not punished for that rejection, then perhaps the Society was not as rigid as some suggested. 
There was a variation in adherence to Welch’s “opinions,” and that was just fine by the Society-- 
as long as those members were still committed to the overarching cause of fighting communism 
in the United States. 

A major component of the opposition to communism was stifling the encroachment of 
the federal government into the private lives of ordinary Americans. D. J. Mulloy provides an 
extensive discussion of Welch’s stance on the role of the federal government and the ways that 
the Warren court represented the overstepped boundary between citizen and state. In his book, 
Mulloy writes Welch believed states’ rights were the last remaining barrier between freedom and 
“a monolithic dictatorship in Washington.”*4 Welch, the John Birch Society, and other 
conservatives interpreted the Warren Court’s decisions as the legislation of civil rights. The 
courts overstepped of states’ rights to govern their own people, and there was a certain sense that 
the American populace at large was ignorant of the effects such an overstep could have on their 


way of life. Welch, throughout The Politician and his other assumed the tone of someone 
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presenting facts—easily accessible through newspapers and research—that others had 
overlooked, or not considered in the right sequence. By bringing these facts to light, he was 
exposing the truth about American policies that pointed to a collectivist conspiracy and the 
pummeling freedom was receiving at the hands of judges and legislators like Warren. 

The existence of a Civil Rights Movement was evidence in itself of communist 
interference because it caused huge rifts amongst Americans. Otherwise patriotic citizens, 
participants in the Civil Rights Movement were duped by Communist plants and prevented from 
forming a united front against all forms of collectivism. The Civil Rights Movement was a 
diversion—the biggest threat to American liberty being communism, naturally—and the Warren 
Court was betraying the American people by handing down decisions that acknowledged the 
legitimacy of the Movement. Welch firmly believed members of the Communist Party were 
inciting riots, pickets, and sit-ins to create division in the United States so they might more easily 
gain influence amongst a splintered populace. 

Additionally, his and the rest of the John Birch Society’s criticisms of civil rights 
activists extended beyond disdain for the unrest and upheaval in legislature that the movement 
required. It bore into the very idea of who could claim legitimacy as an American citizen. By 
framing civil rights leaders, particularly (but not limited to) Martin Luther King, Jr. and Malcolm 
X, as communist plants, the Society denied them a place as true American citizens. Welch was 
nearly obsessed with a vicious with-us-or-against-us philosophy. One was a Communist, a 
comsymp, or dupe, all of which were harmful to the United States, or a loyal member of the John 


Birch Society. 
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Il. Populating the John Birch Society 

Robert Welch created, in the John Birch Society, an organization that locally affected its 
members even as its influence spread around the United States. They felt a sense of ownership 
and commitment to the cause. Although their ideas about anti-communism could be 
characterized as less fanatic that of Welch, their concerns about collectivism and the role of 
government aligned nearly perfectly. The Society still felt the pangs of the potential loss of the 
America they saw slipping away into something unrecognizable, and the communist conspiracy 
seemed one way to understand how they were feeling. 

The Society’s reach, however, seemed to guarantee at least some divergence from the 
prescribed organizational doctrine. The membership had grown prolifically throughout the 
United States, and by the mid-1960s, it was one of the largest conservative organizations in the 
nation. The John Birch Society, beholden to its founder’s ideas, also consisted of chapter leaders, 


managers, and members who brought their own interpretations of Welch’s words to the Society. 
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This section will examine the average member of the John Birch Society through a report 
published by the California Senate Un-American Activities Committee, which includes 
quotations and an analysis of the John Birch Society. This document includes interviews with 
current members and one of the few first-hand accounts of a John Birch Society meeting. The 
report suggests a small, but definite, level of disconnect between Robert Welch’s version of the 
Society and the membership’s interpretation of their own activities. It demonstrates a group 
concerned with the social connections the Society facilitated, with participatory anti-communist 
efforts, and with being perceived as good Americans by their neighbors. 

The success of the Society in these early years appears more attributable to the 
community-based structure of local chapters than to strict adherence to Welch’s The Blue Book 
of the John Birch Society. While the Society was strictly hierarchical, its members were entering 
into each other’s homes, congregating in John Birch Society reading rooms, and inviting 
neighbors and friends to join them. The Society itself was not secret, though it was not secretive, 
nor did it try to be. The general feeling of the Society seemed to be that while activities 
performed in each meeting were regarded with a certain level of secrecy, the existence of the 
John Birch Society should not be a secret--it needed to be publicized in order to effectively fight 
communism. 

In March of 1961, Welch invited the California Senate Un-American Activities 
Committee to investigate the John Birch Society in a telegram to Governor Pat Brown in light of 
increasing speculation that the Society “is or could become subversive.” ! Controversy 
surrounding The Politician was beginning to have an impact on the national conversation about 


conservatism, and Welch seemed eager to temper the heated accusations about the un-American 
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nature of the Society. The telegram was also copied to Senator Hugh Burns, who responded to 
the clamor of the press that investigation alone was not an admission of un-American activities 
or a report on the Society’s views and policies, but a baseline investigation into whether the 
group as a whole was un-American.” 

The comments from the membership collected by the Factfinding Subcommittee 
challenge the extent to which Welch can be considered the final authority on all matters 
regarding the John Birch Society. Ultimately, Welch was the final arbiter of the Society’s 
ideology, but he was not the only one allowed to have an “American opinion.” Welch may have 
been the only one handing down directives, there were chapter leaders and financial leaders who 
had a say in the way each individual chapter functioned.’ If the John Birch Society was supposed 
to be monolithic, the thousands of tiny legs that propelled it into the consciousness of political 
junkies and fear mongers nationwide were its vocal members. 

Society members were less concerned with Welch’s remarks and writings than with 
general insecurity about the meaning of citizenship. One member remarked that in his 
estimation, “99 percent of our membership disagree,” with Welch’s remarked regarding 
Eisenhower, and many viewed this as an attempt to discredit the entire Society by inflating what 
was simply a lack of the “prudence and judgment a man in his position should have exercised.” 
While they were thankful for his guidance towards their educational enrichment, Society 
members were far more likely to mention their past ignorance about international affairs and the 
confidence they had gained by becoming part of a larger organization than mention the specific 


actions they had taken to incite change. They frequently mention being a “good citizen’’--they 
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had not been good citizens before joining the John Birch Society, but now they could confidently 
label themselves as such. Members were writing and calling local legislators and taking interest 
in local politics, something many would have agreed “any good citizen should do.”* 

Mulloy offers a compelling perspective on the Society’s notion of good American 
citizenship and the ways Welch believed it could undermine the communist conspiracy. He 
writes that paranoia about the strength of the Soviet Union would not have been unusual. 
Concerns about atomic weapons, defeated uprisings in Soviet controlled areas, and the 
imminence of another “hot” war were all concerns many millions of Americans shared. There 
was nothing necessarily remarkable about these worries, but when the Welch placed the 
communist enemy within the United States government, he veered away from these 
“conventional pieties.” Believing there was an enemy destroying the government from the inside 
could provide “comfort” to the Society because it implied there was a singular fix for the 
nation’s problems. Remove the communists from the government, and the United States would 
reclaim the status it lost in the years following World War II. David Bennett in The Party of 
Fear: The American Far Right from Nativism to the Militia Movement notes, additionally, that 
during the Cold War, the United States seemed to be in a precarious position: the “paradox” of 
unparalleled strength and vulnerability as long range weapons and increased communication 
made isolationism seem an impossible retreat.’ Welch wrote in The Blue Book that the Soviet 
Union “beguiled” governments in Asia, Europe, and South America into staging wars and 


rebellions, and that the same was about to happen in the United States. Members of the John 
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Birch Society hoped to combat these anxieties through their participation in Society activities 
and by following Welch’s directives. 

Members invited friends and neighbors, and, as they filled seats in John Birch Society 
reading rooms around the country, influences beyond the organizational lines may have taken 
hold. While certainly committed to reducing the size and scope of the federal government and 
decrying the evils of communism, the Society was also a means for creating a sense of 
community out of acommon fear. Part of the maintenance of the community was through 
secrecy. The “alleged secrecy and conspiratorial atmosphere” of the Society was marginally 
disproven by the subcommittee, as the report claimed members of the committee were easily 
able to gain access to reading rooms and John Birch Society meetings.’ The fact that the 
committee was invited by Welch to investigate, and the growing constituency of John Birch 
Society members in California may have had an impact on the ease with which the committee 
was able to gain access. 

Faith-based morality was another unifying thread in the Society, particularly 
fundamentalist Protestantism. Though the subcommittee did not find the Society to be any sort of 
secret organization, it did find that the allegations of its conspiratorial nature to be true, which 
may have been among the reasons it was able to attract so many enthusiastic members. 
Sociologist Sara Diamond notes the not-so-casual link between fundamentalist Protestants, who 
according to one study made up the majority of the Society’s membership, and an “attraction to 
conspiracy theories” in Roads to Dominion: Right Wing Movements and Political Power in the 
United States. Citing an inclination towards personal responsibility over “larger social forces,” 


Diamond suggests the John Birch Society’s emphasis on individual action (although letter 
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writing may seem like busy work, it was one of the primary activities members interviewed by 
the subcommittee mentioned as important Society work) may have been particularly well suited 
to the Protestant demographic. !°!! Welch wrote directly to his fundamentalist Protestant 
supporters, as well as Catholics (a topic addressed in section IH), when he wrote “morality must 
be based on a bedrock of faith.” He states the two are connected and essential to fighting 
communism and collectivism, and suggests the inability to fight communism without a faith- 
based system of morals. Uniting the Society, even if only in part, through their religious 
convictions seemed to only reinforce a member's commitment to its causes. 

The subcommittee also examined the types of activities in which the Society engaged in 
order to gain greater understanding of the types of people it attracted. One member described the 
monthly meetings as discussions of “books, lectures, and so on. We review the monthly bulletin, 
and its 10 suggestions,” adding parenthetically that “anyone is free to decline to follow any of 
the suggestions in it [the Bulletin, the official monthly publication of the John Birch Society].” 1? 
They were important social experiences for the thousands of members. McGirr again provides a 
compelling explanation for this phenomenon, in which a singular cause--anti-communism in this 
instance--becomes a cover for cohesive community. Conservatism, she argues, is personal 
because it represents the fear that something held very dear to a person is going to be taken 
away. At their very core, conservatives represented “staunch nationalism, moral absolutes, and a 


belief in limited government.” !? Understanding the way the members of the John Birch Society 
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presented its specific morality is key to understanding the way it functioned and the way it 
defined nationality. 

The Society members surveyed seemed preoccupied with the idea that before they had 
joined, they were part of a glut of uninformed citizens who were all too happy to continue their 
lives neglecting their civil duties. By latching onto the educational aspect of the John Birch 
Society, they reframed it as a means to better themselves on a personal level that happened to 
coincide with being a better person on a civic level, and eradicating “political indifference.” !* 
Welch was a huge proponent of anti-communism through education, perhaps as evidenced by his 
use of the word “dupe” with its connotations of victimization and a general lack of awareness. 
According to Welch, the greatest challenge for eradicating communism was “‘the difficulty of 
getting the ordinary patriotic American to sit up and take an honest look at what is happening.” !5 
Understanding the depth of the communist conspiracy took courage and knowledge for Welch 
and Society members—they sometimes spoke of being “awakened” to the political and social 
realities of the world through Society literature and film. Society members understood that the 
facts Welch presented did not speak for themselves—it was up to the American citizenship to 
recognize the danger and immediately spring into action. The communist conspiracy was so 
deeply and globally entrenched, the average American might not notice its machinations. Once 
they were educated, they would see the conspiracy everywhere. As far as Welch was concerned, 
everything he wrote was common knowledge, but he was just the first to put action and 
education into the equation. 


Welch even had a name for only ideology he believed could combat communism: 


americanism. According to Welch, an “americanist” was the epitome of the anti-communist. 
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Americanists upheld freedom and American “values,” and could exist anywhere in the world— 
as long as they were fighting the evils of communism. One did not have to be a member of the 
John Birch Society to be an americanist. It had no connection to the Society, whose long-term 
purpose was “to promote less government, more responsibility, and a better world.””!° The 
Society, Welch wrote, was a springboard to educate the American populace about the extent of 
the communist infiltration in the United States. This would bring about a national awakening and 
prioritization of americanism over communism. 

The conservative world, particularly in the late 1950s and early 1960s, seems to have 
represented a zero-sum game of rights and privileges. As more and more people fought to gain 
equality in civic life, some conservatives interpreted the new legislation that resulted from these 
battles as an encroachment on their personal freedoms. If the federal government could grant 
rights, it could just as easily take them away--and for a group like the John Birch Society, it was 
this kind of overreaching federal authority that signified the descent into communism. It is a 
fascinating phenomenon that the people who so loudly proclaim their patriotism and devotion to 
good citizenship should have abandoned the notion of American progress, but conservatives, 
according to McGirr, were determined to reclaim that ephemeral something that had been lost 
between the New Deal era and the 1960s. What was that something? A sense of civic duty? 
Responsibility to one’s community? 

Whatever it may have been, two critical components appear to have been apprehension 
and self-preservation. These two impulses dictated the morality of the John Birch Society. 
Members were apprehensive about the future. Many, many things had changed in communities 


across the country in the years following the New Deal, and many more things seemed to be on 
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the cusp of change. Revolution did not seem like something that only happened in far-off foreign 
lands--suddenly, revolution could be imminent in the United States. How could this have 
happened? Only due to secret communist infiltration, Welch told them, could the last bastion of 
capitalism find itself prey to revolutionary ideas. If the communists were not acting covertly, no 
American would stand for their ideas. This is the point where self-preservation becomes most 
apparent. The conservative Society members were attempting to conserve a specific way of life, 
convinced of its efficacy and universal applicability. Ensuring restrictions on the federal 
government was an important tool to this end because under the Warren Court, communism was 
finding a receptive audience. Under the guise of civil rights, decisions were being handed down 
and legislation rewritten to explicate what it meant to be a citizen. Liberals may have lauded the 
decision, but for the John Birch Society, it was evidence of the Communist Party’s advancement 
into the United States. 

Anti-communism was a moral issue because it reflected a certain steadfastness of 
character for conservatives and members of the John Birch Society alike. Communists were 
tricky; they had tricked Americans for decades. It was only when Senator Joseph McCarthy 
emerged onto the political scene that their underhanded dealings in the government were 
uncovered. One member put it this way: “we can’t talk peace with the Russians, or trade with the 
Yugoslavs, or give foreign aid to those who would murder us if given the chance.” !’ The 
differences between Americans and communists, and Welch frequently framed the conversation 
in such terms, were insurmountable because the two parties were operating on different moral 
frequencies. The communists wanted to murder, to destroy; Americans wanted to educate and 


strengthen. Communism was destructive and americanism was conservativ 
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IMI. The Kooks and the Nuts 

The previous sections of this thesis detail the official character of the John Birch Society. 
That is, the characteristics Robert Welch hoped to impart, and the characteristics of the majority 
of the members. These two tended to align relatively closely in the early years of the Society, 
and in the places where they may have diverged, the membership and its leader were essentially 
conjoined by a common anti-communist goal. Anti-communism was the most important aspect 
of the first five or six years of the John Birch Society, but it was not always the most pressing 
issue for those outside of the society. Even those who sought membership seemed to miss this 
essential point. Just as prescient, however, other concerns about what constituted a threat to the 
nation prompted many to write to the Society seeking membership from an organization they 
believed was aligned with white supremacist ideals. These people, though sometimes prolific 
correspondents with the Society’s headquarters in Belmont, were rejected from the ranks or 
allowed time to “phase themselves out,” as one chapter leader put it, because their concerns 
seemed to lie outside of anti-communist goals. It may have also been true that the prevalence of 
racism, anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, and white supremacy in many of the letters only 
reinforced the Society’s belief in the prevalence of communism in every corner of American life. 
Even those who were interested membership were susceptible to its influence, and were 
participating in its weakening effects by holding prejudicial thoughts against other Americans. 

Regardless of the Society’s reaction, however, it seems the letters mark a breaking point 
for the John Birch Society in at least two different ways. First, it represented the moment when 
Robert Welch’s initial impulse for a strictly anti-communist society begins to get away from 
him; the Society was attracting people whose concern about communism was vague at best. 


Second, it marks the end of the membership’s good standing in the eyes of more mainstream 
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conservatism. This had been crucially important to the growth and health of the John Birch 
Society in the early 1960s, but by the middle of the decade, even the National Review was 
critical of the membership, implicating it in the magazine’s regular lambasts of Robert Welch. ! 
As the conservative movement gained in legitimacy, it seemed there were more options for those 
who wanted to be involved in conservative political action, particularly as the Republican Party 
gained momentum through popular mainstream candidates like Barry Goldwater and Ronald 
Reagan. Groups like the John Birch Society, then, were increasingly attracting those who still 
felt marginalized by the conservative movement. Those who might have otherwise joined the 
ranks of the Silver Legion of America or the Ku Klux Klan found themselves without an 
appropriate organizational outlet.? The John Birch Society, frequently under attack from the 
media, but with a sensationalist message that placed emphasis on action, may have appealed to 
those people in spite of itself. 

This section will explore a sampling of these would-be John Birch Society members 
through letters sent in to the Society’s Home Chapter in Belmont. Though there are many dozens 
of letters requesting membership, the following selections represent the primary concerns of 
people writing to the Society. The one outlier in this regard is Fiammetta Bozzuffi, an Italian 
woman whose concerns about communism in Europe prompted her to write to an organization an 
ocean away. Her anti-Catholic concerns, however, were not unusual. Perhaps unsurprisingly, the 
Society maintained records of who had been rejected from membership, and very nearly all of 


the people who were barred from joining because of their prejudicial views. 
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In the early years of the John Birch Society, the leadership at Belmont worked to weed 
out the obviously racist or anti-Semitic from their ranks. Many wrote along the lines of Dorothy 
Forrest of Arkansas, who included the following in her application: 

I do not know very much about the John Birch, but I understand that their aim is the same 

as mine, to do every thing [sic] within my power to counteract the Communist take over 

or the Presidents [sic] great Communist type society, to preserve our Constitutional 
freedoms and keep our white race pure also to protect our right to worship our Lord 

without first asking the Fed. Gov.’s O.K.3 
On one level, this is exactly the kind of letter one might expect from a “Bircher,” a sarcastic term 
many in the 1960s would sue to describe the Society. Its author is racist, white supremacist, 
small-government, Christian. This is the type of person Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith feared would become the disturbingly vocal 
minority in their work Danger on the Right*. An administrator in the Home office, perhaps 
Donald F. Folkers, the Home Office Coordinator, had underlined “keep our white race pure” in 
his copy of the letter, suggesting this was ultimately the reason Forrest was rejected. The 
notation on the letter would have signified to other administrators the Forrest’s offense. Letters 
like Forrest’s seem to have been circulated through the administrative staff of the Home Office 
so they might look out for more correspondence from the individual in the future. The John 
Birch Society, under Welch’s paranoid influence, would not take any chances correspondence 
from a person like Forrest might go unmonitored. 

Forrest’s ignorance about the Society might have also been ideologically at odds with the 


Society. Not only would it probably be bad practice to have a membership unaware of the 


ideology of the organization, it goes against one of the main unifying principles of the John 
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Birch Society: its insistence that communism can be combated if Americans are united in their 
commitment to understanding the pervasive nature of the problem. Not knowing “very much” 
about the Society was tantamount to not knowing much about the communist conspiracy, which 
was not a threat to white “purity.” It is certain, however, that an emphasis on American values 
could have been easily interpreted as code for white supremacy. However, most members of the 
Society, who made up the overwhelming majority of all letters written into the Home Office, 
seemed to understand this distinction. As Vera M. Baliff of Sherman Oaks, California put it in a 
statement to the California Senate, the Society’s “main function is educational,” and those who 
would write to a Society based on an impression of its goals instead of fact would not be 
welcome.” 

Nazism was a social and political affiliation that was similarly incompatible with the 
John Birch Society. Over the course of three years, from June 1966 to July 1969, the Home 
Office received a series of letters from Lars J. Been about various flyers put up in his local post 
office by the Boy Scouts of America. While perhaps under other circumstances, the Home Office 
would have written a letter thanking Been for his diligence in keeping track of the Boy Scouts, a 
group that would be a prime target for communists, Been’s letter was disturbing in other ways. A 
note on one of Been’s later letters notes his admiration for “G L Rockwell,” referring to George 
Lincoln Rockwell, the founder of the American Nazi Party. It is unclear how the Society found 
out about this particular political leaning, but it is possible that the local Society chapter had been 


keeping tabs on Been and had informed the Home Chapter.° 
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The Society was generally laissez-faire when it came to its tolerance of anti-Semitic 
members. Welch himself never wrote anything suggesting anti-Semitism and writings published 
for consumption by the Society strictly adhered to the unification of Americans across religious 
lines to fight communism. However, he did allow anti-Semitic writing in official publications 
like American Opinion, such as those penned by the former Notre Dame professor Revilo P. 
Oliver.’ Ambivalence in the official literature was indicative of the Society’s attitude toward 
anti-Semitism. In a letter dated November 16, 1964, Donald F. Folkers, Home Office 
Coordinator, wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Lowry of Dallas Texas to notify them of their new chapter 
after an apparent move. The letter was carbon copied to Bob Weedn, of Richardson, Texas, the 
leader of the Lowrys’s new chapter. He replied to Folkers the Lowrys were “violently anti- 
semitic,” but should be allowed to “phase themselves out” of the Society, instead of being 
forcefully rejected. 8 

Though the Lowrys were farther to the right in their social practices than the Society, as 
dues-paying members, Weedn seemed reluctant to let them leave the chapter. It would be easier 
to let them leave of their own volition especially because, as he notes, George Lincoln Rockwell 
had just set up “his group” in Texas and Weedn had his “hands full of anti-semites.” Weedn 
notes the chapter would have to have “another purge” soon, as the American Nazi Party was 
drawing its membership from the same demographic as the John Birch Society. Though no other 


letters or paperwork document purging anti-Semites or other bigots from the Society, the 
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chapters did keep detailed notes on those with prejudicial views and using those notes to 
occasionally “purge” them from the local chapters seems to have been a priority.” 

Anti-Semitism represented an interesting paradox for conservatives, the John Birch 
Society included. Many of the “rejection” letters to the Society came from the South and West, 
which had become a haven for conservatives in the years following the New Deal. The fact that 
there was few Jews in these areas, particularly rural areas, did not stop prevents anti-Semitic 
beliefs from proliferating, and in fact may have facilitated the process. The “specter” of unearned 
profits, or of making profits off non-Jews, and ignorance of Jewish culture both fed into anti- 
Semitic sentiment throughout the country.'° Furthermore, according to McGirr, the economic 
boom of the Cold War years gave conservatives “confidence:” confidence they could compete 
with the eastern intellectual elite with economic strength, and counter the stereotypical wealthy 
eastern intellectual (and Jewish) elite with their own, fairly and capitalistically earned money. !! 
It may have been Welch’s personal behavior itself that saved the Society from succumbing anti- 
Semitism. While Welch would never claim to be an intellectual—a role perhaps more adequately 
filled by William F. Buckley or Russell Kirk—he was obsessed with leading an educated group 
of people. Thus the disdain for the eastern intellectual, which may have masked underlying anti- 
Semitic beliefs, did not play as large a role in the John Birch Society.!? 1° 
Catholicism, perhaps unsurprisingly, was another target of the Society’s membership. 


One example of this comes from a prolific Italian member of the John Birch Society, Fiammetta 
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Bozzuffi. Though Bozzuffi wrote to the Home Chapter for many years, many of her letters center 
around communist activity in Italy and Europe--unless she was talking about the Kennedys. 
Robert and John F. Kennedy were in league with the pope and the Vatican to “reconquest 
America.” '* The idea that the Kennedys conspired with the pope was nothing new, but her letters 
otherwise overlooked aspects of the John Birch Society. The first is the international existence of 
conservatism. It is unclear how Bozzuffi came into contact with the John Birch Society, but she 
was a diligent correspondent for over two years, sending a $5 contribution with each letter, along 
with newspaper clippings and reports on Pope Paul VI, referred to as “Pope Montini.” The idea 
that the United States might be exemplary for other nations would have been unsurprising to 
members of the John Birch Society, but in the later half of the 1960s, when its influence was 
beginning to wane, the Society needed to source monetary support where it could. 

In his response to Bozzuffi, Richard B. McKinney, the Executive Secretary of the John 
Birch Society, did not reiterate the Society line of including all religions, instead focusing on the 
Society’s educational pursuits. “We are an educational ARMY,” he wrote, “that means business 
every step of the way!”!> The correspondence series also demonstrates the Society’s adherence 
to Welch and his emphasis on education over action, which may have lead many to ultimately 
leave the group. If Welch’s plans were going to be successful, he would need more than just 
letter writing campaigns, but the Society was not equipped to provide these services. McKinney 
never mentions Bozzuffi’s anti-Catholic sentiments, in spite of the fact that Welch explicitly 
mentions Catholics as his “friends and strongest supporters,” right alongside fundamentalist 
Protestants. 
14 Letter from Fiammetta Bozzuffi to John Birch Society, June 20, 1966, John Birch Society records, Ms. 
2013.003, Brown University Library, Box 1. 
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The emphasis on “study,” as Welch frequently referred to it, was not meant to be solely 
external, and members of the Society were meant to expect communistic influences in their own 
lives. Welch, in The Blue Book, specifically calls out Protestants for sitting back on their duty as 
good Americans. Some Protestant churches have “converted Christianity into a so-called ‘social 
gospel’” that was “indistinguishable from advocacy of the welfare state by socialist politicians.” 
Others were practically preaching communism to their parishioners. !° Though a Baptist himself, 
many of Welch’s constituents would count themselves amongst the numerous Protestant or 
Evangelist ranks.'’ The statement was meant to highlight the “spiritual vacuum” into which the 
United States had fallen. !8 While it may have been one thing to highlight the Jews, “Moslems,” 
or Catholics as susceptible to communist rhetoric, implicating Protestants was entirely different; 
it placed the communist threat somewhere much more recognizable. 

There were a number of pervasive binaries in the ways Welch constructed and conceived 
of the John Birch Society, and one that seems to most directly speak to the membership was the 
insider versus the outsider. In many ways, this idea underlies the entirety of the Society’s 
ideology, but it was one that those outside the Society’s leadership could latch onto easily. There 
were Americans and communists--a person was either a good American (and a member of the 
Society) or a communist (even those who did not identify as Communists were aiding their cause 
by not being proactive anti-communists). To the Society, the binary represented a “way of life,” 
as newly elected Senator John Rousselot of California would phrase it in an address to Congress 
on the principles of the John Birch Society.'? Communists, as the consummate outsiders, were so 


foreign they were inassimilable to American society. “Communism as a way of life ... is 
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completely wrong; but our ultimate quarrel with the Communists is that they insist on imposing 
that way of life on the rest of the world by murder, treason, and cruelty rather than by 
persuasion,” Rousselot wrote in The Congressional Record. In other words, although the 
Society’s structure might mimic that of an authoritarian or totalitarian government, there were 
other irreconcilable differences between Americans and communists. Rousselot’s statement also 
suggests that violence was a major component of the struggle between communism and the 
Society. Violence, as in violent revolution or violent social behavior, was anathema to everything 
the Society represented. 

Community and the idea of the cohesion of the John Birch Society’s message were one 
implicit way it fought communism. Although the Society provided the literature and basic 
structure for each chapter meeting, there is an inherent informality in each meeting. They 
frequently took place in member’s homes, and new recruits had to be invited to join individual 
chapters, so while Welch could control the general activities of each chapter, it would be 
impossible to police their tone and character.” As suggested in Weedn’s note, undesirable 
activities and sentiments could take hold of the chapters and cause divergence from Welch’s 
original message. Chapters tended to emerge in suburban, but still populous areas (those who 
lived in places to rural to support a John Birch Society chapter were encouraged to join the 
Home Chapter in Belmont “on a sort of member-at-large basis,”?!) and the Society was just as 
much about forging connections as it was about combating communism. Like a Tupperware 
party, John Birch Society meetings followed a specific structure, with patriotic oaths and 


mandatory readings. In Thomas Hine’s Populuxe, he writes Tupperware parties “provided an 
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opportunity for arm’s-length sociability,” and it seems that the “cult of informality” he describes 
could have also extended to political affiliations.” The Society was a safe way to interact with 
one’s neighbors that bound people together through a singular shared goal. While, in many 
chapters, members were people who adhered closely to The Blue Book, others, like the one 
described by Weedn, may have taken a more drastic turn. 

The letters cited in this chapter reflect those written to and from the Home Chapter of the 
Society, but the idea of “chapters” creates a strain on Welch’s authority. The relatively informal 
nature of a chapter meeting could easily devolve into an extension of other, more ethnically or 
religiously motivated, political expressions. That Weedn felt the need to “purge” some of his 
membership speaks loudly to this fact, as do the many applications sent into the Home Chapter 
that were ultimately rejected because of cross membership or sympathies to groups such as the 
American Nazi Party, Ku Klux Klan, or Christian Crusade. Chapter leaders like Weedn did what 
they could, but there would be no way for Welch to ensure all leaders would take such a 
proactive position. The problem was made more difficult because of the vast swaths of the 
population the Society appealed to. Many of the letters were from rural America, but the 
majority of the Society was economically better situated than most Americans.”* They could 
claim a certain degree of uniformity within the “cult of informality,” but such uniformity could 
not be guaranteed. The culture of the era, in fact, may have prevented neighbors from getting to 
know each other on a level that surpassed their surface political beliefs, so more “radical” social 
and political interpretations may never have come up in John Birch Society meetings, controlled 


as they were by Welch. 





22 Thomas Hine, Populuxe (New York: The Overlook Press: 2007), 35-36. 
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Welch strongly believed Christianity “supplied the fabric of morality of the whole 
western world,” which made Christians uniquely suitable for combating the global communist 
threat.” Although ostensibly always open to various religious groups, this oppositional struggle 
between godly Americans and atheist communists would ultimately attract so many undesirable 
“kooks” to the movement.” By framing itself as a society for good Americans, Welch’s Society 
left the definition too open to interpretation. The official guidelines for what was acceptable by 
the Society’s standards seems to be clear for most members, but there were definite outliers. It is 
unclear how far the Society as a whole was willing to go to remove these racist outliers from its 
ranks, though it is certain it made an effort to be self-policing. Ultimately, however, the Society’s 
attempts at maintaining a non-prejudicial reputation were unsuccessful. Some of the known 
bigots who wrote into the Society seeking membership were simply ignored—the most violent 
among them were more likely to be ignored than those whose feelings were more demurely 
expressed. Thus, even they might not clearly understand the reasons for their rejection. Others 
were convinced they were active John Birch Society members, and it was only the internal 
memos and notes that proved opposite true. 

Many conservative critics of the John Birch Society, particularly before 1964, were quick 
to separate Welch from the Society membership. Welch was the conspiracist, the embodiment of 
the “lunatic fringe;” his Society, however, represented a group of conservatives who simply 
wanted to get things done. Maybe they were focusing their energies on the wrong projects, like 
trying to get Earl Warren impeached or removing the United Nations logo from United Airlines 
airplanes, but they were important components of the right-wing activist community.’ As long 
24 The John Birch Society, The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, 62. 

25 Memoranda from Thomas N. Hill, January 1, 1968, John Birch Society records, Ms. 2013.003, Brown 
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as this impression of the membership was solid, conservatives outside the John Birch Society 
could collectively respect, or tolerate, the Society. However, in 1965 those tides changed: the 
membership was inextricably linked to Welch, and his paranoid opinions could no longer be 
extricated from those of his followers.” What caused this shift could be the subject of further 
study, as few later historians have adequately dealt with the definite turn in conservative 
treatment of the Society. 

Outliers like the Lowrys, Bozzuffi, Forrest, and Been were also a growing problem 
because they demonstrated the extent of the communist infiltration into the psyches of regular 
people. Bozzuffi was, aside from her anti-Catholicism, an embodiment of what Welch may have 
meant when he said americanists did not have to be Americans.”® She was a reliable financial 
contributor, but the Society did chide her for her prejudice. She would have been an even more 
valuable member of the Society had she adhered more closely to its relative tolerance. The others 
were similarly trying to do their best by their country. Welch would have appreciated their 
patriotic impulses, even if he directed the Home Chapter to reject their applications based on 
their racial and religious vitriol. 

Most members were introduced to the Society by invitation to one of the meetings, which 
frequently took place in members’ homes, suggestive of a social club atmosphere, with like- 
minded friends and acquaintances coming together to discuss anti-communism and read the 
Monthly Bulletin. Though some would claim the John Birch Society was a secret society, but 
there is little evidence that the actions of the Society were ever a secret; the only guarded secret 
in the 1960s were membership lists (and this was actually more of a stick in the side of other 


conservative groups who would have liked to tap into the relatively deep pockets of Society 





27 Nash, The Conservative Intellectual Movement, 293. 
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members). Instead, the Society functioned effectively as a conservative clique, and outsiders 


were not welcome. 


Conclusion 

In the earliest years of the modern conservative movement, the trajectory was unclear. 
Not only did liberal movements overwhelmingly outnumber conservative ones, it seemed the 
nation as a whole was leaning leftward. Spikes in conservative activity, like McCarthyism, came 
and went quickly, seemingly overwhelmed by the desire for political stability and consensus. 
The underlying anxieties, however, remained. Anti-communism represented the desire for 
stability, panic about changes in social and economic order, and paranoia about the role of 
federal government in everyday life. 

The John Birch Society revived McCarthy-style anti-communism in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. Robert Welch adopted an authoritative leadership style and imposed it on his 
fledgling society to great success. In just a few short years, the Society would grow from the 
eleven men invited to Indianapolis to hear Welch present his speech, that would eventually 
become The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, to tens of thousands. For a brief moment in 
time, the John Birch Society was the largest conservative non-party group in the nation. Its 
foundation in paranoia about an alleged global communist conspiracy attracted media attention, 
ridicule, and predictions about the rise of fascism in the United States. The charges and 
suspicions were so great, even government bodies had to get involved. The California Senate, in 
publishing the Twelfth Report of the Senate Factfinding Committee on Un-American Activities, 
gained access to Society meetings and interviewed its members to determine whether their 


fanatic anti-communism was also anti-American. 
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Robert Welch claimed his group was “americanist,” which he defined as the opposite of 
“communist.” Lowercase ‘a’ americanists fought against collectivism in all its forms, and valued 
freedom of expression and action above all else.! He envisioned a world in which americanists 
overwhelmed the communist conspiracy, thwarting communists’ efforts to enslave the world. 
Their last objective, before achieving this goal, was conquering the United States through the 
insidious infiltration of its government. Welch hoped a loyal cadre of good Americans could 
prevent this from happening, and eventually bring freedom to the entire world by revealing the 
communist plot. 

The John Birch Society, strictly hierarchical, deferred entirely to Robert Welch’s 
authoritarian style of leadership. He controlled all aspects of the Society, from what happened in 
meetings to what kind of person could be allowed into the Society. The rules were outlined 
clearly, and chapter leaders and administrators followed them to the best of their ability. 
Members responded well to the Society’s structure, relishing the ability to act and take part in a 
grassroots activist organization. The John Birch Society was one of the very limited options for 
conservatives who wanted to become politically active, but were unimpressed with the lack of 
cohesion surrounding the Republican Party. When Society members congregated in John Birch 
Society reading rooms and wrote the thousands of letters to local and federal legislators, they 
could take pride in their commitment to civic activity and conservative political action. 

There would always be outliers, however, who wanted to participate but did not 
ideologically match up with the rest of the Society. People with professed racist, anti-Semitic, or 
anti-Catholic sympathies were also a part of the growing conservative movement. Anti- 


collectivist concerns ran deep, and had connections to earlier, pre-World War II nativist 
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movements as well as the most recent Red Scare immediately following the war’s conclusion. 
Some of these people would have been candidates for membership in organizations like the Ku 
Klux Klan, but by the late 1950s and early 1960s, their political capital and visibility had waned 
almost entirely. Some would reach out to the John Birch Society, identifying with its paranoid 
vision of the world, while misconstruing its message about what kind of person constituted a 
“good” American. 

During the early years of the Society, Welch’s authoritarian leadership was an asset to the 
Society. It guaranteed a level of control over the membership, and made it easy for thousands of 
people to join the Society. One did not have to plan out activities or figure out how to contribute 
to the Society and its anti-communist battle--the directions came with membership. Each issue of 
the Bulletin outlined new ways to participate in grassroots anti-communist activities. This was 
what the California Senate found when it interviewed members: they had finally found an 
organization that put them to work for conservative causes and united them with other like- 
minded individuals in their area. 

Before the mid-1960s, the membership easily dismissed even the problematic portions of 
Welch’s ideology. The Politician was one example. Welch’s accusation that President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was a communist went too far, but many members seemed to believe it could be 
excused as Welch’s personal opinion. It did not seem to matter that most of the Society’s 
literature was also based in Welch’s opinions (for example, the official monthly periodical of the 
John Birch Society was American Opinion, but prior to 1958 had been titled One Man’s 
Opinion). The problem stemmed from people who were not part of the Society, the press and 
other conservatives, who interpreted The Politician as radical conservative literature that 


informed the entire Society. To what extent was the membership responsible for Welch’s 
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writings that predated the Society? Welch insisted on authoritative and intellectual control over 
the John Birch Society. Although he insisted on distance between The Politician and the Society, 
it would be difficult to impart that nuance to a public that already had little patience for the 
group. 

Racial and religious bias also featured prominently in the John Birch Society’s popular 
legacy, though like The Politician, they were not part of the Society’s ideology. The Blue Book 
of the John Birch Society forbade both, noting they disserved the Society’s aims of fighting 
communism. Anything that divided Americans against each other was part of the communist 
conspiracy to enslave the nation. Prejudice became something closely associated with the entire 
Society in spite of Welch’s efforts, though perhaps he did not take seriously efforts to counter the 
Society’s reputation for attracting anti-Semites and racists. 

The Society’s world was apocalyptic and constantly in existential crisis, but its fall was 
ultimately hastened by its authoritarian structure and external perception. Lisa McGirr details its 
fall from the most viable conservative organization in the United States to a small, perversely 
paranoid group whose legacy of letter writing campaigns and government conspiracies 
overshadowed its contributions to the rise of grassroots conservatism.! She locates the decline of 
the Society in 1967, when its membership took a hit. The John Birch Society’s ideology, 
however, came under attack even earlier. Its staunch adherence to anti-communism seemed out 
of step with the nation’s concerns, and conservatives like William F. Buckley excluded the John 
Birch Society from the conversation about legitimizing the conservative movement and creating 
a cohesive ideology for the right. The Society struggled to regain its formerly privileged place in 


the conservative movement. The term “extremist,” while not used in this text, had haunted the 
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Society for years, and by the middle and later years of the 1960s, its ubiquity had taken its toll. 
Being associated with the John Birch Society no longer suggested devotion to anti-collectivism 
or the preservation of American values. To many, inside and outside the conservative movement, 
it simply implied a person was one of the “kooks.”! 

Finally, Robert Welch was ultimately the cause of his Society’s decline. The strict, 
authoritarian structure of the society made it difficult to adapt to changing social concerns. Even 
into the late 1960s, the John Birch Society continued with its anti-communist directives in each 
monthly Bulletin. By now, almost ten years after the formation of the Society, the warnings 
about anti-communism were old news to the core of the Society. There was no way to inspire 
support from the grassroots with an outmoded message, and anti-communism was increasingly 
losing relevance.” The ideas were the same as they had been in the 1950s, but 1968 was an 


entirely different world from 1958. Welch himself insisted on continuing his message, but the 


Society never regained its membership or prominence. 
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Abstract 


The Not-So-Far Right: Radical Right-Wing Politics in the United States, 1941-1977 
By Colin E. Reynolds 


This dissertation examines how U.S. anti-Communist conspiracy theorists, particularly 
those involved in and close to the John Birch Society, contributed to and helped to shape 
conservative political positions and ideas about social change during the second half of 
the twentieth century. It examines the long political diaspora of what is usually called 
“McCarthyism.” While most Americans thought of themselves as anti-Communists 
during the Cold War, radical rightists were uniquely focused on subversion in American 
government, culture, and social institutions. They believed that American policymakers 
would accomplish little by “containing” Communism militarily because Communism 
spread not by military force, but by subversion. This dissertation argues that radical 
rightists were a significant force on the right of American politics for several decades, 
and it traces several ways that radical rightists interpreted social and cultural changes, as 
well as foreign and domestic government policies, during the second half of the twentieth 
century. Ultimately, this dissertation argues that ideas about Communist cultural and 
institutional subversion helped to shape the conservative perspective in what later became 
known as the “culture wars.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


During the summer of 2014, a hammer-and-sickle adorned a billboard on the 
eastbound side of Interstate 40 in western Arkansas. The billboard criticized Democratic 
Senator Mark Pryor for refusing to support a balanced budget amendment, referred to 
him as “Comrade Pryor,” and warned Democrats that their party had been “hijacked by 
socialists.”! It is questionable whether this ad resonated with many passing Democrats 
that summer, but it is also remarkable that anyone thought it a useful attack more than 
two decades after the breakup of the Soviet Union and the fall of Communism as a global 
economic and political system. The following November, Senator Pryor lost his 
reelection bid to Republican Tom Cotton, a young Iraq War veteran. In January 2015, for 
the first time since the end of Reconstruction, Arkansas sent two Republican senators to 
Washington. Like most other Republican lawmakers elected in 2014, Senator Cotton had 
based his campaign largely on criticism of Democrat Barack Obama’s presidency.” 

Criticism of a sitting president by the opposition party is constant in American 
politics, but criticism of Obama has been particular virulent, with some detractors— 
including 2016 Republican presidential frontrunner Donald Trump—lending support to 
the idea that Obama was born outside the United States and is therefore ineligible for his 


office.* Those who make such claims often believe that a powerful circle of kingmakers 
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anointed Obama for the presidency, determined to keep his origins hidden so that they 
might carry out secret “un-American” plans. 

Related thinking is common even among more sophisticated conservative 
commentators like Dinesh D’ Souza, who argued in his 2010 book The Roots of Obama’s 
Rage that the president’s ideology made him hostile to American interests. While 
D’ Souza dismissed the idea that Obama was an economic socialist, he argued that the 
president’s approach to foreign and domestic policy was shaped by an “‘anti-colonial 
ideology” that identified the U.S. as a neocolonial global power and neoliberal capitalism 
as its tool of domination. Obama, D’Souza argued, was engaged in “a private war that 
started far away and goes back to the middle of the last century, with roots that are even 
earlier.” Obama’s policies were therefore designed to weaken the United States’ 
economy and its status as a world power.‘ 

Such thinking is typical of a significant political culture in the United States, one 
that continues to speak in a language forged during the Cold War, despite the fact that the 
Cold War has long been over. Its tenacity lies in the fact that its spokespeople have never 
been much concerned with the diplomatic and military struggle between capitalism and 
Communism, but focused instead on an institutional and cultural struggle within the 
United States, one that sees capitalism pitted against socialism, religiosity against 
secularism, “Americanism” against internationalism, civilization against barbarism, order 
against disorder. Participants in and contributors to this political culture tend to believe 
that many or most American elected officials since the 1930s have been loyal not to 


American interests, but rather to the interests of an international cabal of power-hungry 
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conspirators. During the heady days of the Cold War, these conspirators were usually 
identified as Communists. Today, they are often called socialists or promoters of a “new 
world order.”5 In every case, they are thought to be people who claim to work in the 
interests of the United States, but whose true and hidden interests are otherwise directed. 

Just in time for the presidential election of 1964, and inspired by the conservative 
insurgency behind Republican Barry Goldwater’s presidential candidacy, Richard 
Hofstadter published his famous essay “The Paranoid Style in American Politics.” “The 
paranoid style,” Hofstadter wrote, “is an old and recurrent phenomenon in our public 
life...far from new and not necessarily right-wing.”® My project is inspired by a more 
recent conservative insurgency. Rather than describe a recurrent political style, I will 
examine the intellectual and tactical connections among those who shaped the “paranoid” 
end of conservative politics from the beginning of the Cold War to the rise of the “culture 
wars” of the 1970s. 

My project therefore examines the long political diaspora of what is often called 
“McCarthyism,” namely the belief that “un-American” subversives influence U.S. 
foreign and domestic policy, as well as American social and cultural institutions. As 
several scholars have demonstrated, the outspoken Senator who gave his name to this 
political phenomenon had a career far too short to encompass it.” Joseph McCarthy was 


merely one of its representatives, one who became a monster to many of his critics and a 


5 See Michael Barkun, A Culture of Conspiracy: Apocalyptic Visions in Contemporary America (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2001, 2013). 
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the McCarthy Era. Goodall’s recent book in particular has expanded the reach of American 
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martyr to many of those who followed in his footsteps. Instead of the word 
McCarthyism, I will use terms popular with Hofstadter and his academic contemporaries: 
“far right” or “radical right.”* While most Americans thought of themselves as anti- 
Communists during the Cold War, radical rightists were uniquely focused on subversion 
in American government, culture, and social institutions. They believed that American 
statesmen would accomplish little with their policy of “containing” Communism 
militarily, because Communism spread not by military force, but by institutional and 
cultural subversion. 

I use the terms “radical right” and “far right” interchangeably, as terms common 
among political commentators of the early 1960s to describe those who believed the 
federal government was under the influence of subversives. Even so, I distinguish 
“radical rightists” from those on the “extreme right.” I find Martin Durham’s distinction 
between these terms helpful. While both radical rightists and extreme rightists usually 
imagine that a subversive enemy threatens their nation, extreme rightists tend to define 
this enemy racially.” For all their apparent paranoia, radical rightists of the second half of 
the twentieth century have generally felt obliged to deny racism, and many have 
criticized it, however much it might undergird aspects of their worldview. 

The John Birch Society—probably the best-recognized radical right organization 
during the 1960s—is a major focus of my dissertation. It was tarnished nearly from its 


foundation by the discovery that its leader, Robert Welch, had referred to President 


8 These terms are especially associated with Daniel Bell’s The Radical Right: The New American Right, 
Updated and Expanded (Garden City: Doubleday, 1964). Scholars of the “New Right” during the early 
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about subversion in government during the 1960s and afterwards. 
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Dwight Eisenhower as “a dedicated, conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy.” 
From 1960 forward, the John Birch Society was associated not only with the character 
assassination of a popular president, but also with the racism and anti-Semitism 
characteristic of the extreme right. This was a fair description of one of the 
organization’s most influential leaders, the classicist Revilo Oliver. Oliver was allowed 
to remain in a position of influence on the John Birch Society’s National Council until he 
made a brazenly racist speech at the 1966 New England Rally for God, Family, and 
Country, concluding with the observation, “All men are created unequal. There is 
nothing we can do about that.”!° By the early 1970s, Oliver had joined the white 
supremacist National Alliance and spent the rest of his career publishing works of 
virulent anti-Semitism. !! 

On the whole, however, most of the leadership and ranks of the John Birch 
Society worked to distance themselves from explicit racism. Samuel Brenner, who has 
made an extensive study of correspondence by ordinary members of the John Birch 
Society to the organization’s headquarters at Belmont, Massachusetts, has noted that 
Birchers were generally less racist and anti-Semitic than political commentators of the 
1960s suggested they were. Especially during the early 1960s, Birchers tended to be 


eager grassroots activists interested in building a unified anti-Communist movement, but 
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few of them expressed “explicitly hate-filled, racist, anti-Semitic, or bigoted thoughts to 
[JBS headquarters] at Belmont.” !? 

During the second half of the twentieth century, radical rightists were often on 
what came in retrospect to seem like the wrong side of history. Most prominently, they 
mingled with and supported Southern intransigents who refused to comply with court- 
ordered school desegregation, and they spoke and organized against federal civil rights 
legislation. Frequently, they were apologists for European imperialism even as overt 
imperialism became unacceptable to the American political mainstream. However, most 
took care to avoid defending segregation and imperialism in explicitly racist terms. This 
approach was useful to some Southern politicians who, after World War II, sought to 
support the “Southern way of life” against federal interference without overtly supporting 
white supremacy. 

In his recent biography of North Carolina Senator Jesse Helms, Bryan Hardin 
Thrift has emphasized the late Senator’s use of “pious incitement” to motivate his 
constituents. Before his election to the Senate, Helms used television to manipulate 
messages about race, replacing “an explicitly racist language” with “a moralistic 
discourse” and substituting “a moral community for a racial one,” all while promoting 
market-based alternatives to New Deal federal programs.!? From Thrift s narrative it is 
clear that Helms’s “pious incitement” was based in part on the anti-Communist 


conspiracy theory that he had imbibed from the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
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during the 1950s.'* Whether or not Helms genuinely believed such conspiracy theory, he 
found it worked to great effect on North Carolina voters, especially as broad cultural 
changes and civic disorder emerged during the second half of the 1960s. 

Among radical rightists, “pious incitement” worked not only because it fanned 
resentment of civil rights activists, urban and college radicals, and the “undeserving 
poor” supported by taxes. Radical rightists were also eager to spread a culture of fear and 
a sense of desperation among conservative activists. The world they described was one 
in which destruction lurked around the corner: destruction of “American culture” and 
“Christian civilization,” and perhaps even the systematic murder of “patriots” like 
themselves. A sense of liberals as enemies, as those who wish harm to their country and 
their countrymen, has endured in the anger that continues to characterize the rhetoric of 
many of those on the right of the U.S. political spectrum. 

Addressing Billy James Hargis’s Christian Crusade Convention in 1966, the 
British-American novelist and John Birch Society member Taylor Caldwell portrayed 
liberals not simply as people with bad ideas, but as people who lusted for political and 
social control. Liberalism, Caldwell told her audience, “is an old and deadly disease” 
that “always brings down its country, when the people become too fat with gifts from the 
government which they did not earn.” Government gifts were followed by “the knout 
and the whip...the sword and fire and the club, [and] finally, guns and concentration 
camps and massacres.” Caldwell concluded, 


The fat sheep have neither the strength nor the will to resist their murderers; they 
bawl a little and cringe and sob under their breaths. But it is too late. Now the 
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dark iron of slavery closes about them, and it is the end of their nation and the end 
of the old dream. "5 


With a political culture that imagined a step-by-step process of subversion, 
increased government power, social disorder, and despotism, radical rightists understood 
the many cultural changes of the 1960s and 1970s as fulfillments of their own prophecies. 
Indeed, just as many of them had predicted during the 1940s and 1950s, the following 
two decades did see increased federal authority and centralization, increased crime, 
increased urban and campus disorder, and decreased respect for traditional morality. 

Many radical rightist leaders had become politically aware during the Great 
Depression, and this fact marked their sensibilities in later years. As Eric Hobsbawm has 
argued, during the 1930s “the politics of the West—from the U.S.S.R. through Europe to 
the Americas—can be best understood, not through the contest of states, but as an 
international ideological civil war...Never has there been a period when patriotism, in the 
sense of automatic loyalty to a citizen’s national government, counted for less.” !® Radical 
rightists tended to be those who had looked on this development with fear. During the 
1930s they saw Hitler ascend in Germany and the revolutionary dream in the Soviet 
Union become a nightmare, and with the U.S. economy in shambles, politically active 
Americans seemed to be choosing sides on one extreme or the other. They held fast to 
“Americanism.” 

Radical rightists often referred to themselves as ““Americanists” to contrast 


themselves with those “internationalists” they believed had exercised a distinctly negative 
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influence on American government and culture since the early twentieth century." 
Though most understood their primary ideology to be anti-Communism, radical rightists 
also fought an intellectual and political battle against the increasing interconnectedness of 
the world. Knowing that Marxist-Leninist theoreticians had identified Communism as 
the vanguard of a new, internationalized world, they sometimes chose to oppose all 
manifestations of internationalism, whether or not these benefitted existing Communist 
regimes. The John Birch Society is representative of this trend. It was founded in 1958 
as an anti-Communist organization, but by the late 1960s its official line was against 
nearly all forms of international cooperation, to the point that it might be thought of as 
opposing not only international Communism, but also transnational capitalism, lumping 
both together as aspects of the global conspiracy. 

My project is inspired by and draws on two decades of scholarship that has sought 


to explain conservatism’s electoral success in the United States.'* From Newt Gingrich’s 
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1994 “Republican Revolution” in Congress, and through George W. Bush’s two-term 
presidency, conservatism seemed to have established itself as the United States’ dominant 
political persuasion. Near the end of Barack Obama’s second term in the White House, 
and with the balance of power in Congress as thin as ever, conservative triumph in 
American politics—at least at the federal level—seems far less clear now than it did in 
1994 or 2004. My project is therefore focused on the tenacity of the radical right’s 
political culture, rather than on its electoral success or lack thereof. Within the radical 
right worldview, electoral success has often seemed less important than persistence. 
Whether or not compromise made for good politics has mattered little, because to 
compromise on matters concerning the power of the federal government entails 
compromising with conspirators who wish to destroy capitalism and the republican form 
of government. 

Commentators are often confused by a continuing conservative sense of failure or 
persecution in American culture and politics. Political liberals, especially, often wonder 
why members of a movement that has been successful in undoing important features of 
the New Deal era’s welfare state and in reversing the long mid-twentieth century trend 
toward decreasing economic inequality would have such a strong sense of their own 
failure and of liberal dominance in public life. But as Kim Phillips-Fein has argued, the 
true victors of the conservative movement—those who managed not only to win 
elections, but also to change policies—have been economic conservatives. As Phillips- 


Fein puts the matter, “[The] most striking and lasting victories of the right have come in 
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the realm of political economy rather than culture.”'? The conservative movement has 
not managed to reverse the social and cultural changes of recent decades, nor has it 
restored American “independence” from an ever-more interconnected world. 

During the past fifteen years, historians of conservatism have recognized the 
significance of the John Birch Society and other radical right groups to the rise of the 
New Right in American politics. For Jonathan Schoenwald, the JBS was “the premier 
example of right-wing activism in the early 1960s.””° That is, it proved particularly adept 
at mobilizing activists, and it gave these activists concrete political causes behind which 
to rally. Schoenwald also believed that the JBS was also the premier example of 
“extremist conservatism” during the early 1960s. Despite the fact that the organization 
helped to give the New Right an energetic activist base, it became important for political 
operatives in the Republican Party to distance themselves from it, especially after Robert 
Welch’s opinions about Dwight Eisenhower were aired publicly.” In her study of the 
grassroots conservative activists of Orange County, California, Lisa McGirr has noted a 
similar tension. While Birchers were important players in the rise of the New Right in 
Orange County, they were politically significant mostly to the degree that they “did not 
share the paranoid theories of their leader” and used the JBS as a vehicle for political 
organizing.” 

In his recent study of the JBS’s political ideology, D. J. Mulloy essentially agrees. 


To Mulloy, the term “Communist conspiracy” functioned as “a kind of rhetorical 
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shorthand, encapsulating within it a broader—and perhaps deeper—concern with 
collectivism in all its forms and “big government’ in particular.” In short, those who 
joined and cooperated with the John Birch Society during the 1960s often did so because 
it gave them a political vehicle to oppose the economics or foreign policy of the liberal 
consensus, or because it grouped declining respect for traditional morality under the 
rubric of opposing Communist influence and infiltration in American institutions. 

While most previous studies have sought to distinguish Robert Welch’s paranoia 
from his followers’ more “reasonable” conservatism, and to differentiate the JBS and 
other radical right organizations from mainstream conservatism, my study takes anti- 
Communist conspiracy theory more seriously. Those active in the John Birch Society 
and similar organizations generally did believe that Communism was a global 
revolutionary force. Moreover, they believed that it was a highly successful 
revolutionary force, responsible for many of the cultural and social changes that took 
place in American life during the second half of the twentieth century. Even as more 
mainstream conservatives tried to distance themselves, the radical right’s ideas and 
grassroots influence were never far away. 

Moreover, one cannot sufficiently understand the radical right mindset without 
considering its participants’ belief that theirs was a global struggle. Therefore, anti- 
Communist conspiracy theorists were eager to compare what they saw happening in the 
United States to what was happening in the rest of the world. As many activists of the 
American left saw themselves as part of a global movement against racism and 


colonialism during the second half of the twentieth century, so radical rightists believed 
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themselves part of a global anti-Communist movement, and a global movement to 
preserve their notion of “civilization.” As far as they were concerned, American 
diplomats and policymakers were not merely wrong on domestic issues; they were also 
terribly misled on international diplomacy. Domestic and international concerns were 
always connected in the radical right mindset. 

Chapter 1 describes a discontent born of World War II. I argue that the war’s 
diplomatic aftermath blended two distinct kinds of conservative thought and activism. 
Economic conservatives who had been involved with the “isolationist” America First 
Committee had opposed Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal and feared that participation in 
the war would introduce European political philosophies into the United States. 
Simultaneously, those concerned with the progress of “Christian civilization” in China— 
and those who had business interests there—looked warily at that country’s insurgent 
Communist movement. After mainland China’s “fall” to Communism in 1949, these 
anti-Communist interventionists popularized the idea that Communist subversives 
influential in the State Department had deliberately scuttled nationalist China’s cause. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy’s political style drew on both of these strains of conservatism. 

Chapter 2 describes the development of ideas about Communist mind control 
under the rubric of “brainwashing.” During the 1950s, this word became a cultural 
sensation that transcended political lines, but it had unique influence in the development 
of right-wing ideas about cultural change. Subversion no longer required the direct, 
conscious involvement of Communists in existing institutions. Communist ideas were 
now dangerous by themselves, and the concept of brainwashing allowed anti- 


Communists to accuse government officials of implementing the Communist program 
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without accusing those officials of being Communists. Moreover, while the initial 
promoters of this idea were those who had criticized U.S. foreign policy after World War 
II, the concept of brainwashing came to be applied to other areas of American life in 
which counter-subversives had historically directed their attention, especially religion and 
education. 

Chapter 3 describes the rise of the John Birch Society, the best-known 
organization of the radical right during the early 1960s. The Birch Society’s reputation 
was tarnished after it was revealed that the organization’s leader, Robert Welch, had 
referred to the sitting President, Dwight Eisenhower, as “a conscious, dedicated agent of 
the Communist conspiracy” in print. After trying unsuccessfully to distance the Birch 
Society from this claim, the organization’s leaders decided to publish Welch’s offending 
book, The Politician, with subtle changes that reflected a changing sense of the 
conspiracy. Simultaneously, Robert Welch attempted to distance the John Birch Society 
from the anti-Semitism common in the counter-subversive tradition to which he was a 
relative latecomer. 

Chapter 4 describes the John Birch Society’s campaign against the civil rights 
movement and civil rights legislation. This campaign was the result of a compromise 
between those who wanted the John Birch Society to mount a defense of “Western 
civilization” in the form of imperialism, and those who wished to focus more on the 
alleged Communist threat at home. As part of this compromise, Robert Welch forged a 
dual campaign against the civil rights movement and federal civil rights legislation, while 
simultaneously distancing the Birch Society from ideas about white racial superiority and 


linking the civil rights movement to anti-colonial movements elsewhere in the world. 
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Chapter 5 describes how the radical right connected ideas about Communist 
influence in the civil rights movement to the late 1960s campaign in favor of “law and 
order.” I describe how the John Birch Society and other radical right groups—along with 
federal officials like J. Edgar Hoover—popularized the belief that increasing “civil 
turmoil” was a natural outgrowth of the civil rights movement and an aspect of the global 
Communist conspiracy. 

Chapter 6 connects the “law and order” movement to the sudden rise of the 
“culture wars,” with its emphasis on traditional morality, through an analysis of the John 
Birch Society’s campaign against sex education in public schools. This chapter 
illustrates how the much vaunted “sex panic” of the early 1970s was built on preceding 
themes of anti-Communist conspiracy theory, especially the brainwashing scare of the 
1950s. 

The arc of my dissertation is especially indebted to historian Lisa McGirr’s 2001 
book Suburban Warriors, which describes how grassroots conservatism evolved from “a 
marginal force preoccupied with communism in the early 1960s into a viable electoral 
contender by the decade’s end.”™ One important aspect of McGirr’s argument is that 
because the radical right was never a viable electoral contender at the national level, 
conservatives who wished to be electorally viable had to shed their image as a 
confraternity of conspiracy theorists. However, one of McGirr’s most interesting 
observations is that part of this process involved shifting “the package of conservative 


concerns” from “a discursive preoccupation with public, political, and international 
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enemies...to enemies within our own communities and families,” a shift from Joseph 
McCarthy’s style of anti-Communism to the “culture wars” of the 1970s. 

I argue that radical rightists understood Communist subversives to be “in our own 
communities and families” from the beginning. According to their worldview, this was 
part of the nature of subversion. Moreover, even as the identity of grassroots 
conservatives’ “enemies” changed, radical rightists remained critical drivers of activism, 
organizing campaigns against nuclear disarmament, civil rights legislation, and sex 
education, and promoting the idea that it was reasonable to link these causes to one 
another. During the second half of the twentieth century, what many Americans saw as 
enhanced personal freedom seemed to some conservatives like the unseen tightening of 


shackles. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Building Birchism: China, Anti-Statist Isolationism, and Anti- 
Communist Interventionism after World War II 


Before Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941, Clarence Manion, the 
Dean of Notre Dame Law School, recalled World War I not only with horror at the 
human cost, but also as a time when the United States had foolishly become involved for 
the first time in its history in a conflict that did not concern it. Manion joined the 
America First Committee, the largest antiwar organization in U.S. history.” He was 
motivated less by an aversion to war than by a strong anti-statism. He believed that 
American participation in the new European war threatened to infect the United States 
with European political ideas inimical to “Americanism.” Both European wars, Manion 
believed, had resulted from nationalism and the idea that human rights emanate from 
national citizenship. To him, European nationalism was dangerous and entirely different 
from American patriotism, which encouraged Americans of different backgrounds to 
look past their differences and to embrace common values. 

The transnational textile merchant Alfred Kohlberg had his own criticisms of 
American policymakers. He believed that the United States was focusing too much on 
Europe and not enough on East Asia. During and after World War II, Kohlberg 


represented the “China Lobby,” whose most famous and mainstream backer was media 
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mogul Henry Luce.” Though he did not criticize the Roosevelt Administration’s policies 
leading to the war, Kohlberg became concerned during the war that people sympathetic to 
Communism were at work in the administration, directing foreign policy to the detriment 
of the Chinese government and in favor of that country’s insurgent Communist 
movement. 

The discovery that a few people sympathetic to Chinese Communism were 
involved in U.S. foreign policy during World War II and the early Cold War fused these 
two political ideologies into an anti-Communism based on conspiracy theory, what would 
later become known as “McCarthyism” and, later still, as the “radical right.” Joseph 
McCarthy raised his voice in a Congress and a culture already saturated with anti- 
Communism, but his distinctive contribution was to popularize the idea that Communists 
and pro-Communists were directing U.S. foreign policy to the benefit of global 
Communism. It was this claim—that because of disloyal agents within its ranks, the 
federal government had effectively become traitorous to its own people—that would fire 
right-wing activism in the United States for the next several decades. 

This claim would also bind anti-Communism to anti-statism, uniting an influential 
group of conservative commentators across the categories generally thought of as 
“isolationist” and “interventionist.” During and after World War II, members of these 
differently interested groups would come together to denounce Communism and the 
federal government in similar terms. Charges of Communist infiltration of government 
during the 1940s would spill over into 1950s critiques of foreign policy that recognized 


the Soviet Union as a significant player on the world stage and encouraged containment 
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of Communism, rather than direct confrontation with it. It was for this reason that 
members of the 1950s radical right often looked at realpolitik and saw treason. 
Clarence Manion and Anti-Europeanism 

Clarence Manion, the Dean of Notre Dame Law School, a founding member of 
the John Birch Society, and one of those most responsible for Barry Goldwater’s rise to 
prominence, made some of his earliest social connections in conservative politics as a 
member of the America First Committee. In this organization, he kept company with 
William H. Regnery, the father of Henry Regnery who later founded the prominent 
conservative publishing company that bore the family name, and John T. Flynn, leader of 
the New York branch of America First and a self-styled liberal who wrote copiously on 
the fascist tendencies he saw in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. Also among this 
group was the former Indiana Congressman Samuel B. Pettengill, head of the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, originally founded in 1937 to oppose Roosevelt’s court- 
packing scheme.” 

As the largest anti-war organization in U.S. history, America First’s membership 
was ideologically diverse, including socialists, pacifists, Midwest progressives, and anti- 
New Deal businessmen. Its original executive committee included future President 
Gerald Ford and future Supreme Court Justice Potter Stewart. It was politically broad 
enough to bring together even future nemeses William F. Buckley, Jr., and Gore Vidal.” 
R. Douglas Stuart, Jr., son of the vice president of Chicago’s Quaker Oats company, 


founded America First in 1940 while a law student at Yale.*° Sixty years later, Stuart 
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recalled his motivation in simple terms: “We lived through the results and promises of the 
first war and didn’t want to be dragged again into Europe’s business.”*! Thus has the 
America First Committee generally been remembered: as a large group of well- 
intentioned people, wary of war, who did not understand the dangers that the Axis 

Powers posed to the world, generally lumped into the category of “isolationism” and 
forever tarnished by chief spokesman Charles Lindbergh’s denunciation of intervention’ s 
Jewish promoters.*? 

Though it was a politically diverse group, the bulk of AFC’s leadership came 
from the Midwest and looked askance at the New Deal. Clarence Manion found 
himself among a broad group disturbed by the growth of federal power, particularly the 
federal power that President Roosevelt’s administration had assumed during the 1930s. 

If such people were anti-Communists, their anti-Communism existed secondarily to a 
broader anti-statism that saw revolutionary tendencies in the New Deal. 

During the second half of the 1930s, this anti-statism was perhaps best articulated 
by the journalist Garet Garrett, an economic commentator for the Saturday Evening Post 
and later a member of America First. Garrett believed that the revolutionary nature of the 
New Deal had gone largely unnoticed because it constituted “a revolution within the 
form” of constitutional republicanism. Garrett believed that Roosevelt’s administration 
portended the gradual devolution of the United States from a republic into an empire, as 


had gradually happened to the Roman Republic.* 
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In his writings, Garrett presaged many aspects of 1950s right-wing anti- 
Communism. Although he strongly implied that the welfare state “revolutionaries” were 
Marxist-Leninist intellectuals, and that they were building a totalitarian government in 
the name of “recovery,” Garrett explicitly denied that the Communist Party had enough 
influence to oversee the trouble. He believed that the welfare state planners’ chief 
influence came from Western Europe, not Soviet Russia. It was a disease of the mind in 
his view, not a coordinated plot.* 

Clarence Manion also believed that the chief threat to “Americanism,” even more 
than Soviet Communism, was the European idea of democracy. “When a European 
speaks of ‘Democracy’ he generally means something that is entirely different from our 
traditional concept of democracy in the United States,” Manion told the annual 
convention of the National Catholic Education Association in March 1940. In Europe, 
“rights” were understood to be those granted to the people by the state, on the basis of 
national identity. In the United States, rights were not to be granted, but to be defended 
as a gift from God. Though such “natural rights” had first been articulated by European 
philosophers, the growth of nationalism in Europe and the misplaced ideals of the French 
Revolution had swept away their teachings, and the United States, once a European 
colony, had preserved the finest traditions of natural law philosophy. 

Manion extolled the Declaration of Independence as a foundational expression of 
the “Americanism” he promoted in his opposition to involvement in Europe’s new war. 


Because Europeans had “lost their dignity as men and assumed their man-created status 
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as ‘nationals’,” substituting “the rights of nations” for “the rights of man,” Europe would 
always face the specter of violence. “[W]hen Europe subscribes, as we subscribed, to the 
self-evident truths of the Declaration of Independence,” Manion continued, “then 
Europeans will learn, as Americans have learned, to live peaceably with one another...” 
To Manion, the rise of dictators in Europe was the symptom of a European intellectual 
disease that threatened to infect the United States. “I know that many of my good Jewish 
friends feel that tyranny in Germany would end if someone would just knock Hitler off 
the leaves of German society,” Manion told the Catholic educators, “but Hitler, Stalin, 
and all other social parasites are not the cause of tyranny; they are the effects of soil 
deficiency.” *® 

Like Garrett, Manion believed that Roosevelt’s New Deal had been a quiet 
revolution, one that would continue with U.S. entry into the European war. A similar 
opposition to “revolution within the form” spurred his involvement in the America First 
Committee, and his sense of urgency quickened when Germany broke its pact with the 
Soviet Union in the middle of 1941. The revolution now threatened to become real in the 
United States because the Roosevelt administration had all but formed an alliance with 
the Soviet Union. “Bloody Soviet Russia,’ Manion wrote in the Chicago Herald 
American that August, “is now represented by the administration at Washington as a 


999 


‘democracy’ fighting for the ‘rights of democratic peoples’.” American Communists 
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would surely seize this “golden opportunity” to confuse Americans and to promote “the 
conspiracy to undermine and destroy America.” 3? 

Manion’s hope that “the issue of war or peace be made the controlling issue of the 
1942 elections” ended with Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. America First’s leadership 
disbanded a mere two days after the attack. Ruth Sarles, head of the AFC’s research 
department, set to work on a seven hundred-page history of the organization, completing 
it in 1942. She opted to leave it unpublished, awaiting a friendlier political climate.“! 
J. Frank Norris, John Birch, and Fundamentalist Interventionism 

As Clarence Manion warned of destructive European political influence in the 
United States, others promoted American political and religious influence in China. 
Those who desired U.S. intervention in the Chinese war against the Japanese consisted 
especially of evangelical Christian missionaries and their supporters. During the course 
of a war that is remembered as a test of democracy against fascism, their eyes were 
trained on the fate of “civilization” in the Far East. Henry R. Luce, born near the coast of 
Shandong Province to Presbyterian missionary parents in 1898, and later the owner of 
Time, Life, and Fortune magazines, was perhaps the most influential representative of 
this varied group. Promoting “Americanism” in China was a lifelong religious obsession 
for him, and it informed the interventionist ideology he famously promoted in his 1941 


essay “The American Century.”” 
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Fundamentalist Christian leaders were also interested in Chinese mission work, 
and some had indulged in their own anti-Communist conspiracy theory long before the 
rise of McCarthyism. The historical John Birch, after whom the John Birch Society was 
later named, was a disciple of J. Frank Norris, one of the most outspoken of these anti- 
Communist fundamentalists and the head of “fundamental” Baptist congregations in Fort 
Worth and Detroit. Norris combatted religious modernism in his weekly newsletter The 
Fundamentalist, but he also spent much of his career combatting it on foreign soil. 

In a 1932 article for The Fundamentalist, Norris’s colleague T. F. McCrea wrote 
of disturbing tendencies he had witnessed while a missionary in China some fifteen years 
earlier. “I felt sure that we had substituted a man-made method for God’s method,” he 
wrote, “a method of expediency, of indirection, of short cuts, of human culture for the 
direct forthright grappling with heathenism in its strongholds shown by the apostles and 
the New Testament churches led and empowered by the Spirit of the living Christ.”* 
Norris took this sentiment to heart, founding the World Fundamental Baptist Missionary 
Fellowship in 1933. It would be committed to saving souls for Christ first, building 
congregations second, and only then ministering to the needs of its communities. 

For Norris, the Christian doctrinal controversy between fundamentalism and 
modernism mapped easily onto the prominent political divisions of the early twentieth 
century. One of the chief religious subversive organizations, he believed, was the inter- 
denominational Federal Council of Churches (FCC). In 1936, Norris wrote in The 


Fundamentalist that the FCC was “financed by one of the most subversive aggregations 
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of socialists, communists, and other radicals in the United States. In response to this 
accusation, the FCC’s General Secretary issued a writ against Norris for libel.* 
Throughout the 1930s, Norris also routinely compared the Roosevelt administration to 
Stalin’s Soviet regime, most notoriously in his New Dealism (Russian Communism) 
Exposed, which he based on a 1935 speech to a group of Detroit businessmen. As 
Norris’s biographer Barry Hankins put it, “For [Norris], modernism, communism, and 
New Dealism were merely three names for the same threat to American political 
institutions and Christian orthodoxy.” * 

Even as a college student, John Birch fought against religious modernism. In 
1939, he and twelve other students brought charges of heresy against six professors at 
Mercer University in Macon, Georgia.” Birch graduated from Mercer in 1939 and 
enrolled in J. Frank Norris’s new Fundamental Baptist Bible Institute in Fort Worth, 
Texas, which Norris had founded to train missionaries who would spread fundamentalism 
abroad. After one year Birch was bound for China. He learned Mandarin quickly and 
began teaching at a boys’ school in Hangzhou, a major city of the Zhejiang Province, 
near the Pacific Coast. 

Japan’s invasion of China in 1937 made missionaries’ efforts at evangelism 
challenging, to say the least. To enter Hangzhou was to enter a war zone, and John Birch 
wrote home in December 1940 of being awakened by the sound of Japanese artillery. He 


interpreted these difficult circumstances in religious terms, comparing the lives of those 
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in his fledgling Christian group to the lives of the New Testament saints, writing of a 
recently converted man who had miraculously escaped his Japanese captors, of curing a 
baby of fever, and of exorcizing a woman possessed by a demon.** Roughly a year 
before Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor, two fundamental Baptist congregations southwest 
of Hangzhou carried on in spite of “fighting, burning, looting, and all the other horrors of 
war, along with all sorts of persecutions from the unbelievers.” 4 

John Birch was interested in the Chinese war effort against the Japanese, but he 
remained a missionary first. In February 1941, he wrote with enthusiasm about the 
possibility that the United States might enter the war against “the dictators,” which at that 
time included both Hitler and Stalin, Hitler not yet having broken the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact by invading the USSR. Birch lamented the Chinese people’s suffering 
from war and famine, but he simultaneously saw these conditions as opportunities, 
hoping that “all this suffering may bring multitudes of Chinese to Christ.’’°° 

On April 16, 1942, as U.S. planes began bombarding Tokyo, Birch went to visit 
some of the rural congregations near Hangzhou, hoping to relay a message to Dr. Norris 
about his mission work. Near the river, he encountered Colonel James H. Doolittle, 
along with his crew, who had parachuted behind Chinese lines to gather intelligence. 
Doolittle offered to carry the message back to Norris himself. Thus began John Birch’s 
work in the military. He sought service as a military chaplain in the hopes of gaining 
“the double opportunity to serve God and country.”>! However, regulations from 


Washington temporarily prevented further missionary work, and he was placed in 
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intelligence work instead.*? He also joined General Claire Chennault’s 14" Air Force, 
originally a group of volunteer fighter pilots popular known as the “Flying Tigers.” 

In November 1944, Chennault presented Birch with a Legion of Merit award. His 
fluency in Mandarin, which he had used to his advantage as a missionary, was now 
serving the Chinese Nationalist war effort. Madame Chiang Kai-shek—who had spent 
much of her childhood in Birch’s hometown of Macon, Georgia, and was the daughter of 
a Methodist missionary—took notice. On a diplomatic trip to Washington she allegedly 
remarked to the editor of the Macon Telegraph, “He is the finest young man that ever 
came to us, and please send us some more.”’* 

When Japan surrendered to the Allies in August 1945, John Birch was ordered 
along with other American military intelligence officers to report to the closest railroad 
for evacuation back to headquarters. Along the way, on the rail line to Yan’an province, 
he and his companions met a group of Chinese Communists, who ordered them to 
disarm. Birch refused, reportedly becoming aggressive, and the Communists shot him in 
the leg and bayoneted his face repeatedly, rendering him unrecognizable. He was left to 
die in a grass heap, next to a Chinese Nationalist soldier who unexpectedly survived to 


tell the story.55 
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Robert Welch, Birch’s biographer and the founder of the John Birch Society, 
would later emphasize the distinctiveness of John Birch’s death, describing him as the 
first American victim of calculated Communist murder and the first casualty of the Cold 
War. But in 1945, Birch’s death was but one tragedy in a region fraught with peril for 
missionaries. Conditions made J. Frank Norris recall the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, 
during which Chinese nationalists had risen up against Christian missionaries, whom they 
characterized as agents of Western imperialism.** Another of Norris’s associated 
missionaries, Josephine Sweet—“Mother Sweet” to her admirers—who had survived the 
Boxer Rebellion, had recently starved to death in a Japanese prison camp after more than 
fifty years of missionary work in China. Her co-worker Fred Donnelson had been 
imprisoned along with his wife and children. Their lives were spared only by U.S. 
government intervention, and only after Norris personally brought their case to the State 
Department’s attention.’ 

Despite his years of demonizing Communism, criticizing the New Deal, and 
looking for subversion among his fellow Baptists, Norris showed little interest in rallying 
a national anti-Communist movement around John Birch. Birch seemed less distinctive 
in death than he had been in life. At the Bible Baptist Seminary in Fort Worth, where 
Birch had been a student, Norris named a new lecture hall for him. He drew up plans for 
an indoor memorial that would feature a picture on one side of the room of the Donnelson 


family, the “living missionaries” by the grace of God, Norris, and the State Department. 
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The other side of the room would depict John Birch and Mother Sweet, Norris’s two 
“glorified missionaries.”** 

At the end of February 1948, Norris warned all of his missionaries to get out of 
China immediately. If it was clear to the State Department that the Communists would 
soon gain the upper hand over the Nationalist forces, there was no use in more 
missionaries risking their lives there. “The Communists murdered in cold blood that fine 
young missionary, John Birch,” Norris wrote. “Mother W. S. Sweet died of starvation in 
a Japanese prison. The Donnelsons were imprisoned by the Japanese for many 
months...There are plenty of mission fields where missionaries can go and be safe—the 
Philippines, Japan, and the ten republics of South Africa are wide open.”*? 
Discontent in the Fog of Victory 

As John Birch slipped from the minds of all except his family and closest 
confidants, his commanding officer Claire Chennault returned from China a hero. The 
Shreveport Times reported that Chennault’s September 1945 homecoming to New 
Orleans rivaled Mardi Gras in its revelry. Chennault elicited such excitement not only 
for his heroism in having commanded the Flying Tigers, but also for having built a 
reputation among the Chinese. “He is China’s national hero, even above its own leaders 
in the hearts of the Chinese,” the Times marveled. The Salt Lake City Tribune praised 
Chennault to an even greater degree, reporting that the New Orleans festivities were “a 
record breaking, street filling, tumultuous throng of enthusiastic citizens, soldiers and 


tourists.” One of nationalist China’s highest-ranking government officials remarked that 
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Chennault had “endeared himself to China more than any other foreigner since Marco 
Polo.” 

But amidst the revelry of V-J Day and the return of heroes from abroad, some saw 
dark clouds on the diplomatic horizon. These were not merely the harbingers of an “iron 
curtain” soon to descend across Europe. As most Americans celebrated Japan’s 
surrender, others nervously watched developments in China as the war against the 
Japanese turned into a civil war between “Generalissimo” Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists 
and Mao Tse-tung’s Communists. It was an open secret that General Chennault, though 
fifty-four years old and nearly deaf from constant exposure to the roar of close-range 
aircraft engines, had retired from the military under some duress. “It has been suggested 
Chennault is too sympathetic with Chiang Kai-shek’s wish to have Chinese troops rather 
than Americans bear the brunt of the fight against the Japs,” the Philadelphia Record had 
reported just before the war’s end. Moreover, Chennault was an unabashed anti- 
Communist and supporter of the Nationalists, a position that many influential officials in 
the State Department did not share. 

Alfred Kohlberg, a textile importer who had made his fortune in the Chinese silk 
trade, did more than anyone else to popularize the political style that later became known 
as McCarthyism. In the midst of the euphoria surrounding the war’s end, Kohlberg had 
already come to believe that trouble was brewing in China because of decisions made by 
high-ranking officials in the United States government, and especially in the State 
Department. He had become convinced that these officials were more interested in the 


welfare of global Communism than in that of China or the United States. The “China 
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Lobby” that Kohlberg represented came to form a conservative intellectual subculture. 
Its members contributed to conservative journals such as Plain Talk, The Freeman, and 
The American Mercury. Kohlberg became an important financial contributor first to 
Plain Talk and then to The Freeman after the former journal merged with it in 1950. 
Just after V-J Day, Kohlberg wrote to General Chennault that his voice was 
needed in the civilian world as much as his aviation skills had been in the Pacific Theater. 
“We have been so flooded with lies about China,” Kohlberg wrote Chennault in August 
1945, “that a voice like yours will be needed to straighten us out if we are not to abandon 
China to civil war and communism and lose forever the friendship of 500,000,000 
people...”® General Chennault had his own complaints about the civilian diplomats with 
whom had had worked in China. He accused them of failing to learn the languages or 
cultural norms of those with whom they worked, of drinking and carousing, of “post- 
hopping” from one part of East Asia to another, and of enjoying what amounted to a 
vacation at government expense. 

Kohlberg suspected more than mere incompetence. He had begun to suspect 
Communist influence in U.S. foreign policy as early as 1943, and he later used China’s 
“loss” to shape the far right anti-Communism of the 1950s. He founded the American 
China Policy Association in 1946 to promote Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government, 
to protect American business interests in China, and to oppose the American-supported 


Institute of Pacific Relations, which he believed was tainted by Communist sympathies.” 
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Though Kohlberg questioned the motivations of President Roosevelt’ s diplomats, 
he was no isolationist when it came to China. Starting in 1940 he had repeatedly offered 
his services to anti-Japanese forces as a fighter pilot. Fifty-three years old, he was 
usually rebuffed, eventually accepting a position with the Civil Air Patrol to carry out 
antisubmarine missions in the Gulf of Mexico.® In 1943, Kohlberg was troubled by 
charges that the American Bureau for Medical Aid to China (ABMAC) was financially 
corrupt and incompetent in its medical work. Kohlberg had been a generous donor to 
ABMAC for several years, and in 1941 he had served as Chairman of its Executive 
Committee. Traveling into the Chinese interior to investigate, he was impressed by 
ABMAC’s continuing humanitarian efforts and concluded that the charges were “either 
completely untrue or greatly exaggerated.” © 

It was an American dentist, Dr. Maurice William, who first led Kohlberg to 
suspect that American hands were deliberately smearing ABMAC and engineering a 
Communist future in China.” Dr. William had been an unlikely driver of Chinese 
political history. A socialist before 1917, in the aftermath of the Bolshevik revolution he 
had turned against “the social interpretation of history,” which he used as the title of a 
1921 book. In it, he argued that Karl Marx had been wrong about the industrial 
proletariat’s place in history. He theorized that the consumer, rather than the proletariat, 
would be the driving political force in the modern world. Sun Yat-sen, leader of the 1911 


Chinese republican revolution, had been sympathetic to Marxism, but he took to Dr. 
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William’s theories.” Though William’s book was never well known in the United States, 
it infused Chinese anti-Communist ideology with a distinctly American flavor. Shortly 
before his death in 1924, Sun Yat-sen gave a final series of lectures articulating a vision 
for a republican Chinese way of life, one newly shriven of Marxist economic theory.” 

Dr. William showed Kohlberg an article from a 1943 issue of one of the IPR’s 
magazines, Far Eastern Survey. Entitled “China’s Part in a Coalition War,” it would 
have tremendous influence on the China Lobby’s characterization of those believed to be 
sympathetic toward or “soft” on Communism. Though the article began with a frank 
assessment of the war’s progress among the Allies, it soon turned to an assessment of the 
“two Chinas” locked in an uneasy alliance against Japan. “Communist China,” the 
author argued, should not really be thought of as Communist at all. Having freed the 
peasants in its territory from “the crushing weight of rent, taxes and usurious interest 
charges,” and having set up “elected councils [with] elected executive officials,” the so- 
called Communist government was in fact “the essence of bourgeois democracy, applied 
mainly to agrarian conditions.” Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists, on the other hand, were 
stuck in the feudal past, producing inefficient bureaucratic regulations, poor military 
performance, and the squelching of entrepreneurial initiative.” For years to come, 
conservative anti-Communists would lambast this assertion that Chinese Communists 
were democratic “agrarian reformers.” 

Now suspecting foul play within the IPR, of which he was a member, Kohlberg 


began to investigate the matter with Dr. William’s encouragement. At the New York 
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Public Library, he researched back issues of the IPR’s two regular publications, Pacific 
Affairs and Far Eastern Survey. He concluded that the IPR’s support or lack of support 
for Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists seemed always to follow the Communist Party’s 
official line. Thus, during the Popular Front period, the IPR had lauded the Chinese 
Nationalists. Between the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 and Hitler’s violation of the Pact in 
1941, the IPR routinely criticized the Nationalists. Then, between 1941 and 1943, the 
organization reversed positions again. By 1943, with an Allied victory over the Axis 
powers seeming likely, IPR writers decided once again to promote Chinese Communism 
as the hope of the people.” Kohlberg’s suspicions were, of course, a matter of 
correlation rather than proof of Communist subversion, but they had an impact. Henry 
Luce was no red-baiter, but on the basis of Kohlberg’s evidence he decided to cut his 
financial ties to the IPR.” 

Kohlberg was also troubled by the influence that IPR publications and personnel 
seemed to exercise on State Department policy, especially in the pressure being placed on 
Chiang Kai-shek to form a coalition government with his Communist enemies. Kohlberg 
was most suspicious of Owen Lattimore, Professor of International Relations at Johns 
Hopkins and onetime editor of Pacific Affairs. It was under Lattimore’s editorship that 
the magazine had repeatedly changed its collective attitude toward the Chinese 
Nationalists. No sooner had Hitler turned against Stalin in 1941 than Lattimore was 
bound for China at President Roosevelt’s invitation, to be an advisor to Chiang Kai- 


shek.76 
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Kohlberg must have believed his suspicions were vindicated when an analyst with 
the Office of Strategic Services noticed that one of his organization’s classified reports 
had turned up verbatim in the January 26, 1945, issue of Amerasia magazine, for which 
Lattimore was a member of the editorial board. The ensuing “Amerasia case” resulted in 
the discovery that hundreds of classified documents had materialized at the magazine’s 
headquarters. Emmanuel Larsen, a member of the State Department’s Far Eastern 
Division, was arrested and charged with forwarding the documents to editor Philip Jaffe. 
Larsen, Jaffe, and several other defendants pleaded journalistic zeal rather than 
disloyalty, but whatever their motives the Amerasia case seemed to fit the scenario 
Kohlberg imagined, in which subversives sought to shape public perceptions of Chinese 
politics to the benefit of the Communists.” 

Kohlberg worked to bring other counter-subversives into his network. Westbrook 
Pegler, a journalist with King Features Syndicate, published a series of editorials toward 
the war’s end about the Soviet Union’s continued threats to U.S. security through its 
American agents. Anyone who remembered the buildup to the current war, he argued, 
should recall that American Communists were turncoats. They had agitated against 
American intervention until Hitler broke his pact with Stalin, at which point they “set up 
a clamor for open, all-out war against the Nazis.””* The Daily Worker had declared 
plainly that Hitler’s defeat would see an immediate resumption of the proletarian struggle 
in the United States. “The new manifesto,” Pegler wrote, “frankly calls for a resumption 


of the riots and sabotage which delighted the Palace Guard of the New Deal and the 
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Kremlin in the organizing days of the CIO.” Strikes, pickets, and other work stoppages 
in the name of “dynamic democracy” were bound to reappear.” 

In April 1945, Kohlberg wrote to Pegler to commend him for one of his columns. 
But while Pegler had warned of American Communist influence in labor unions, 
Kohlberg believed he had missed the fact that “the most important penetration of our 
Government by the Communists is in the State Department and its various affiliations 
and related bureaus.” From the State Department and its affiliated agencies—especially 
the Office of War Information—Communists were working to divide up the postwar 
world in favor of the Soviet Union. “The plan,” Kohlberg wrote, “is for the Sovietization 
of Europe from the western shores of Italy and Central Germany eastward, including 
Turkey and Iran in the south, and half of China, Korea and possibly Japan on the east.” 80 

Discontent over the February 1945 Yalta Conference began among those 
concerned about the postwar fate of Poland. The major point of contention was an 
agreement to place the Polish eastern border along the so-called “Curzon Line,” by which 
Germany and the Soviet Union had divided Poland by the terms of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact of 1939. Poland would now regain western territory it had lost to 
Germany, but the Soviet Union would hold Polish territory east of the Curzon Line. *! 
The disgruntled former Ambassador to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, portrayed Yalta as the 
final blow in a string of “betrayals.” He alleged that during the Election of 1944, the 


Roosevelt Administration had gone so far as to display maps of Poland with its prewar 
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boundaries to groups of interested Polish-Americans, despite knowing that the postwar 
boundaries had already been set in place at the 1943 Teheran Conference.: Worse than 
this, Lane alleged that a general “spirit of appeasement” pervaded Yalta, such that 
Roosevelt and Churchill stood ready to acquiesce to any of Stalin’s demands. 8 

Another prominent member of the China Lobby was Walter Judd, a Republican 
Congressman and physician from Minnesota. Judd had spent ten years as a medical 
missionary in various parts of China, initially under the auspices of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, an interdenominational Protestant group.** He returned 
to the United States in 1938 and began to tell of his experiences in the war against the 
Japanese. Such early interest in aiding China put Judd at odds with anti-interventionists 
like Clarence Manion and John Flynn. Judd believed that the best way to aid China 
would be to encourage U.S. aid to Britain in its war against Germany, and he recalled 
having traveled “up and down this country urging assistance for England two years 
before most Americans would admit her fate was any of our business.” 55 

On March 15, 1945, with victory in Europe all but certain, Judd urged his fellow 
congressmen to turn their attention to the war effort in China and to recognize Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalists as the U.S.’s true ally there. Judd’s experiences as a missionary 
had made him an early opponent of Chinese Communism. He had spent eight months in 
1930 in a region under Communist control. “I saw first-hand their utterly ruthless purges 


and slaughterings of anyone who crossed their will,” he said.* 
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Recently the Nationalists had faced criticism for un-democratic practices, but 
Judd argued that Americans should be slow to judge a nation suffering so heavily under 
what Winston Churchill called “the diseases of defeat.” Americans, after all, had not 
suffered in war as the Chinese had. Even in France, the war had forced “people of the 
noblest birth and background and the finest education...to abandon step by step all the 
niceties of civilization and become almost like hungry dogs in the street, fighting for a 
bone in order to live.” How then could Americans criticize Chiang’s Nationalists for 
not respecting democratic practices common in the United States? He was “in the midst 
of a cruel war for sheer survival in a country which has never before held an election in 
its 4,000 years of history,” and his country was half-occupied by the Japanese. 88 
American policymakers criticized Chiang for not cooperating with Communists in their 
fight against the Japanese. Judd believed that these policymakers failed to understand 
that the Chinese Communists were a rebel faction. They maintained a separate army and, 
like American Communists, were more loyal to the Soviet Union than they were to 
China. Moreover, their tactics could hardly be called more “democratic” than Chiang’s.*° 

Judd insisted that Chiang Kai-shek stood ready to accept a coalition government 
with his enemies, provided they “give up their separate army and their separate 
government.” But to ask him to form a coalition with a rebel government within his own 
country was too much.” Less than two years later, this was precisely what President 
Truman’s Secretary of State, George C. Marshall, would do.*! To Marshall and many 


others this seemed a matter of realistic diplomacy. To Kohlberg and members of the 
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China Lobby, it seemed that Marshall had imbibed the “lies” about the Nationalists that 
Owen Lattimore and his ilk had deliberately spread. 
Joseph McCarthy, the Fall of China, and the Korean War 

1945 was also the year that an American spy for the Soviet Union, Elizabeth 
Bentley, broke with the Communist Party and began to turn over the names of her 
accomplices to the FBI, eventually implicating over one hundred people and thirty-seven 
federal employees.” Though the FBI initially kept Bentley’s revelations secret, by 1948 
some of her accusations had appeared in print, and she volunteered to testify before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. Overnight she became a media celebrity, 
dubbed the “Blonde Spy Queen.” Among those she named were Lauchlin Currie, 
President Roosevelt’s administrative assistant who had originally told Kohlberg about the 
alleged corruption in the ABMAC; Harry Dexter White, a former member of the 
Treasury Department who had overseen the Bretton Woods Conference; and Kohlberg’s 
arch-suspect, Owen Lattimore.” 

That same year, Whittaker Chambers accused State Department official Alger 
Hiss of having been a Communist and spy for the Soviet Union. Hiss denied the charges 
for two years and over the course of two trials. Because the statute of limitations had 
expired, in 1950 he was convicted of perjury rather than espionage, but critics believed 
his guilt was plain.” The jury’s conclusion that Hiss had been loyal to the Soviets 


erupted like a firecracker on the American political scene. Here was a man who had sat 
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at President Roosevelt’s side during the Yalta Conference in 1945, when Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin negotiated the postwar division of Europe. Hiss had also been 
instrumental in the formation of the United Nations, serving as its provisional Secretary 
General at the founding meeting in San Francisco. 

Two weeks after Hiss’s conviction, Senator Joseph McCarthy made his Lincoln 
Day speech to the Republican Women’s Club in Wheeling, West Virginia. Brandishing a 
piece of paper, he claimed to hold “in [his] hands” a list of the names of 205 Communists 
employed by the State Department. McCarthy immediately brought trouble on himself 
by appearing to fling arbitrary numbers at various different audiences. The list he 
claimed to possess was one he had merely heard about, compiled by Robert Lee, a former 
White House staffer, alleging the presence of 108 “poor risks” in the State Department, 
several of whom were suspected not of Communism, but of homosexuality. Another 
source had alleged the presence of 284 “security risks,” 79 of whom had recently been 
dismissed, yielding the number 205. More significant than the exactness of McCarthy’s 
number, which changed in subsequent reprints, speeches, and interviews, was the fact 
that his declaration gave voice to a by-then popular and damning assessment of the entire 
New Deal political order. Despite having instituted a security program, the Truman 
Administration seemed insufficiently concerned about the loyalty of those working in its 


State Department.” 
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Another important spur to right-wing activism emerged from the United Nations 
“police action” in Korea, so closely following the fall of the Chinese mainland to Mao 
Tse-tung’s Communist forces in 1949. General Douglas MacArthur was already 
considered a spokesman for the China Lobby before he became commander of U.S. 
forces in Korea in 1950.” Within a year, railing against restrictions he believed President 
Truman had placed on his command, MacArthur made known his intentions to attack 
Red China directly, if it was necessary for a clear victory in the war.” Truman responded 
by relieving MacArthur of his command.” 

It was at this point that John Flynn, former head of the New York chapter of the 
America First Committee and longtime critic of President Roosevelt as an American 
crypto-fascist, joined the ranks of the anti-Communists. Even in his 1948 book wherein 
he described the Yalta “sellout,” Flynn had not been concerned with the influence of Hiss 
or other alleged Communists at Roosevelt’ s side, pinning blame on the President’ s own 
megalomania, lack of preparation, and poor health.'” In the midst of the Korean War, he 
blended anti-statist ideas about the poison of European socialist political philosophy with 
ideas about Communist subversion in the State Department. 

Flynn’s 1951 book While You Slept sought to answer the question of how the 
United States had found itself drawn into an undeclared war in Korea. The Korean War, 
he asserted, would not have been necessary without the Chinese Communist revolution, 
and this would not have occurred without the influence over the Institute of Pacific 


Relations of a “collection of journalists and writers and propagandists interested in 
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liquidating Nationalist China.” !” This group included Owen Lattimore, who between 
1928 and 1945 had written eight books that praised Chinese Communism, and critics in 
the press who had vaunted such books and “killed” books on the Nationalist side. '” 
Flynn was cautious in the face of the criticism Senator McCarthy had received for his 
accusations. It mattered little whether or not Owen Lattimore was a Communist, he 
declared. Nor did it matter that four different people, including both Elizabeth Bentley 
and Whittaker Chambers, had testified that he was a Communist. “The only point to be 
settled,” he wrote, “is whether or not he supported the aims of the Chinese 
Communists.” ! 
The Spirit of 1952 

Robert Welch, co-owner of the James O. Welch Candy Company, was a 
latecomer to the anti-Communist activism among his peers, but he was intrigued by the 
China Lobby’s politics. Fired by the political fallout surrounding President Truman’ s 
dismissal of General MacArthur, Welch began work on May God Forgive Us, in which 
he purported to describe “the historical background” to the dismissal.'* He portrayed it 
as part of the same process of pro-Communist maneuvering that Alfred Kohlberg had 
spent years alleging, and as a conscious attempt by subversives to carry out Lenin’s plan 
for global conquest. Dean Acheson, who had replaced George Marshall as Truman’s 
Secretary of State, seemed determined to pursue the same policies in East Asia that 


Marshall had pursued, Welch alleged. Like Marshall, Acheson believed “that Mao and 
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the Chinese Communists were mere agrarian reformers.” MacArthur’s only fault was 
that he “knew better” and had “made no secret of his friendship for Chiang.” 

For his part, Kohlberg believed that Welch was too reluctant to accuse President 
Truman of Communist sympathies. After all, Truman supported the presidential 
ambitions of Adlai Stevenson, a man who had testified in favor of the now convicted 
Alger Hiss. “I do not contend that Mr. Truman is knowingly a servant of Communist 
causes,” Kohlberg wrote to Welch. “I merely feel that nothing is to be gained by clearing 
him in the absence of complete and accurate knowledge.” 1% In a letter to Westbrook 
Pegler, Kohlberg was even more emphatic. Those who accused the U.S. of lacking a 
clear military strategy in Korea were mistaken, he wrote. “We have a policy, which they 
dare not tell us...It is simply to get orders from Moscow, and then to follow them out, as 
far as public opinion, the stupidity of the American public, and the American 
Government will permit them to go.” 10 

Such was the political tenor of the time. After two years of Joseph McCarthy’s 
redbaiting in the Senate and with President Truman’s job approval rating hovering just 
above twenty percent, Republicans foresaw an easy victory in the Presidential election of 
1952. The American people were clearly fed up with twenty years of “New Dealism,” 
they thought. Texas oil tycoon H. L. Hunt encouraged Republican politicians to bring 
McCarthy’s tactics into their campaigns and to attack Truman directly. Not only was his 


administration harboring Communists, Hunt alleged, but he was also the first sitting 
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president to actively campaign for a successor, Adlai Stevenson, in the hopes that 
Stevenson would “keep the crime, corruption, and incompetence of his administration 
from ever being exposed.” Hunt suggested that Republican speakers quote the Gospel 
According to Matthew, specifically the passages in which Jesus condemns the scribes and 
Pharisees as hypocrites. !°8 

Many conservative Republicans, especially those who had moved among the 
China Lobby, disliked Ike even before the 1952 Republican National Convention, and 
they were disappointed at his nomination for President. Edward Rumely, a newspaper 
editor and one-time confidant of Theodore Roosevelt, wrote newspaper mogul Frank 
Gannett of widespread disappointment “over the way in which the Republican party was 
denied an opportunity to express itself — to go to the country on its principles with sound 
leadership.” !° The Freeman’s editors had devoted considerable space plugging for the 
conservative Robert Taft, and after the convention there lingered a sense that the party 
had been taken over by a high-profile outsider. The editors were cautiously optimistic 
that Senator Taft and others in the GOP’s conservative contingent were having an effect 
on Eisenhower’s presidential campaign. Eisenhower had nominated Walter Judd as his 
“Far Eastern brain-truster,” and surely he was troubled by the “alarming withdrawal of 
eminent and leading Republicans from politics,” including Generals MacArthur and 
Wedemeyer. !!° 

Wedemeyer and MacArthur had not, in fact, withdrawn from politics. The two 


East Asian generals had instead withdrawn to their respective farms to plan for the future 
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of the conservative movement. Wedemeyer wrote to MacArthur that many associates 
were encouraging him to spearhead the formation of a third party, though he allowed that 
he would support Eisenhower on the basis of “the individuals surrounding him” and the 
principles he decided to espouse.'!! Even as Wedemeyer considered supporting 
Eisenhower, a grassroots movement arose to draft MacArthur, whose name was slated to 
appear on several state ballots. Wedemeyer believed it important to stem this 
phenomenon, not only because it might split the Republican vote and yield four more 
years of “New Dealism,” but also because those active in the movement were by-and- 
large farther to the right than he found acceptable. Wedemeyer set about arranging a 
meeting between Eisenhower and MacArthur to demonstrate “complete harmony within 
the Republican leader ranks.” !!? Thus, with tepid right-wing support, Eisenhower sailed 
into the Presidency. 
Robert Welch and John Birch 

As Joseph McCarthy continued to raise the specter of Communist subversion in 
the State Department, his fellow Senator, William Knowland of California, resurrected 
the story of John Birch’s death in the context of allegedly suppressed information about 
China. In Knowland’s account, Birch’s voice was silenced before he was able to warn 
Americans about the dangers Chinese Communism posed to the postwar world order. 
His alleged last words to his Chinese comrade Lieutenant Tung—who had nearly died 
beside him on the grass heap—were, “It doesn’t make very much difference what 


happens to me. It is important that my country find out now whether or not these 
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people—the Communists—are going to be friends or enemies. If they are determined to 
be our enemies, my country needs to find it out now.” !!3 Knowland’s implication was 
that influential conspirators within the government were determined that the American 
people should not know. 

Though Knowland introduced this story to the general public, it was Robert 
Welch who would forever make John Birch a symbol of anti-Communist conspiracy 
theory. After interviewing Birch’s parents in Macon, Georgia, and collecting copies of 
his letters home, Welch published The Life of John Birch in 1954. Birch’s mission, 
Welch wrote, had been to spread “Christianity, Christian ideals and Christian 
brotherhood to the people of China.”!'* Clarence Manion wrote to Welch enthusiastically 
about the book, recognizing it as a martyrology that might prove politically effective. He 
wrote to Welch, “In reality your book describes not the life but the death of John Birch 
and the menacing threat of death to all of the Godly goodness for which [he] lived and 
died.” !!5 

Welch told the tale in two parts, one part hagiography and one part conspiracy 
theory. In roughly the first half of the book, he described Birch’s nearly superhuman 
faith, virtue, and virility. Though a total abstainer, Birch was unwilling to judge others’ 
vices. With indomitable energy and courage, he rescued U.S. and Chinese soldiers from 
Japanese bombardment. His facility in Mandarin convinced some of his Chinese 


comrades that he was native to their land. He used his technical skills to repair radios and 
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military equipment, even constructing a bathtub from the fuselage of a downed 
airplane. !'° 

Welch attributed Birch’s considerable talents to his fundamentalist Christian faith 
and the way he had lived that faith, growing up during the lean years of the Great 
Depression.! Birch served as both martyr and prophet in Welch’s story, writing to his 
great-aunt, “[This] war and the ensuing federations will set the world stage...for the rise 
of anti-Christ!” !!8 Birch’s comrades recounted his death in cosmic and Christ-like terms. 
As Welch quoted from a Korean friend’s letter to Birch’s mother, “You gave us your 
beloved son for the restoration of the democracy of the world.” 1 Welch ended his book 
in language that seemed modeled on the concluding doxology of the Catholic Eucharistic 
Prayer: “With his death and in his death the battle lines were drawn, in a struggle from 
which either Communism or Christian-style civilization must emerge with one 
completely triumphant and the other completely destroyed.” !”° 

Welch was a storyteller of considerable skill, and there was little in his narrative 
that did not operate on multiple rhetorical levels. Birch represented the dying American 
masculine ideal: all that was left for the United States to effectively combat Communism. 
He was molded by the values he and his family held dear, by his deprivation during the 
Great Depression, by his call to spread his religious faith among those in foreign lands, 
and by his willingness to fight when his country called him to the duty. “The output of 


these molds,” Welch wrote, “can still save our civilization.” !?! This portrayal of Birch set 
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up the central question of the book’s second half: How could a man who was so virtuous, 
heroic, and famous in China be so utterly unknown in his own country without a 
deliberate government cover-up? Though he cited no sources, Welch assured his readers 
that the detailed description of Birch’s attributes and activities were reliable, culled from 
“previously unpublished sources.” 122 

In fact, Welch had culled most of his sources from John Birch’s parents, whose 
experience gathering information about their son’s death had made them suspect foul 
play by government operatives. In August 1945 Ethel Birch was informed that while 
traveling to Suchow, along the Lunghai Railway, John had been struck and killed by stray 
bullets.! She learned the true story from non-governmental sources, and it was not until 
1949 that she succeeded in getting the official record corrected.'** By the time Welch 
interviewed her for his book, she had come to believe that her son was a willing martyr, 
determined to alert his fellow Americans to the dangers of international Communism. “I 
am convinced,” Mrs. Birch wrote to a relative, “that had the conclusion of World War II 
been handled differently, and America had been alerted to what Russia via Chinese 
communists was attempting, our leaders would not have driven democracy out of China.” 
Had information about it not been suppressed, “John’s death could have been the means 
of changing the whole picture in the Orient,” preventing the fall of China to Communism 
and the Korean War that followed it. The Cold War itself might never have materialized, 


for Russia would not have been able to stand up to American influence. !* 
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It would not have been unreasonable to consider the repressed report of Birch’s 
death a diplomatic necessity. In August 1945, relations between the United States and 
China were tense. Because both the Communists and Nationalists were technically U.S. 
allies, State Department officials were eager to keep new hostilities from arising. In 
correspondence with John Birch’s father, George, General Albert C. Wedemeyer 
recounted his efforts at diplomatic negotiation in the wake of the tragedy. He had “talked 
personally to Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai...and received assurances that there would 
never be a recurrence of such actions” as had been taken against Birch. !° 

Robert Welch was certain that Communist sympathies among American 
diplomats had resulted in a deliberate cover-up. Because he believed so strongly in a 
conspiracy, he had no place for speculation about diplomatic realism, and like Alfred 
Kohlberg, John Flynn, and others, it made no sense to him that any American diplomat or 
military commander who knew anything about Communism would have considered the 
Chinese Communists reliable allies. As he wrote to Wedemeyer, “The Pentagon knew 
what had happened to John Birch and how he had been killed...but somebody there with 
sufficient influence was determined that the American people should not know.” 17 

Welch dedicated the second half of his biography to demonstrating the 
government cover-up. Much of his argument lay on the premise that Birch’s murder was 
typical of Communist tactics, that U.S. government officials must have recognized this 
fact, and that any number of them decided to hide it from the American people. He cited 


as evidence “the continuous pattern of murder, capture, and torture of uniformed 
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Americans in China which began immediately” after Japan’s defeat. “It is clear that the 
Communists, high and low,” Welch continued, “recognized John Birch as standing for 
America, for Christianity, and as the very embodiment of those qualities and forces 
which were in their way.” !”8 

The Isolationist Legacy on the Far Right 

As more and more critics of “New Dealism” promoted Alfred Kohlberg’s 
accusations of treason in high places, Clarence Manion remained committed to his pre- 
war intellectual isolationism. In his 1950 book The Key to Peace, Manion lauded a vague 
“mysterious magnetic unity” that had delayed a seemingly inevitable civil war after the 
U.S. gained independence from Great Britain. It was an “electricity that sparked the 
human spirit,” and it—even more than the growth of industry—had drawn thousands of 
European immigrants to American shores. Whether Cold War American intellectuals 
were Communist subversives or not mattered little. Before Communism existed, 
European intellectuals had brought to America the “social cancer of class-consciousness 
and group antagonism.” Now, with U.S. membership in the United Nations, “the ‘one 
world’ forced upon us by the Atom bomb” threatened to be “the Old World rather than 
the New.” 1? 

Clarence Manion remained essentially an isolationist even as he began to 
establish a relationship with Robert Welch in 1954. During this time he was involved 
with Virginia segregationist T. Coleman Andrews in founding “For America,” a 
successor organization to the defunct America First Committee and a prototype for what 


would later become the John Birch Society. Those involved in For America believed 
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themselves to be continuing the best traditions of isolationism in their new campaign 
against postwar “internationalism.” Spurred by the novelty of the foreign policy 
undergirding the Korean War, For America declared opposition to “so-called 
preventative wars or ‘police actions’ [and sending] our American boys to fight all over 
the world, without the consent of Congress.” Though the organization stopped short of 
explicitly conflating Soviet Communism with the welfare state, its literature opposed 
internationalism by federal officials, Communism abroad, and ‘socialism’ at home, 
arguing that each of these nefarious philosophies was related to the others. !3° 

It was also in 1954 that Manion launched the inaugural radio broadcast of his 
long-running Manion Forum, entitled “Revive American Independence.” Manion placed 
this broadcast in the context of his favorite document, the Declaration of Independence, 
to argue that part of the United States’ purpose in severing ties with Britain and throwing 
off King George’s despotism had been to insulate itself from all future despotisms. But 
in the postwar diplomatic world, Manion argued, “we must now go to war in defense of 
more than twenty separate nations the moment any one of them is attacked.” 3! Manion 
had in mind the recent United Nations action in Korea, the first war that had not been 
declared—as was constitutionally required—by Congress. 

Soon after launching his radio program, Manion joined Alfred Kohlberg and other 
members of the China Lobby, including Robert Welch and Generals Wedemeyer and 
Chennault, to form the Committee of Endorsers, a group dedicated to promoting limited 


foreign policy. “In a republic,” the group declared in a full-page advertisement in the 
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New York Times and other newspapers, “all policy must be a function of public consent.” 
United States “independent sovereignty” could only thrive “in a peaceful community of 
free and sovereign nations, guided in their relationship by minimum standards of law and 
equity.” However, it was no longer an option simply to stay out of the wider world’s 
conflicts, as Clarence Manion and other members of the America First Committee had 
wished to do in 1941, because the Communist bloc now stood as the “greatest present 
obstacle” to world peace. “This policy of firmness does not mean we favor preventative 
war,” the Endorsers insisted. “Nevertheless, our enemies should be set on notice that— 
however grim the prospect—we will not shrink from war if the Kremlin forces us to 
choose between conflict and surrender to Communist slavery.” 13? 

It was fitting that Joseph McCarthy sought—in his last significant act on the 
national stage—to investigate Communist penetration of the military. To those who had 
imbibed the teachings of Alfred Kohlberg and his associates, Cold War diplomacy had 
come to seem like treason, and the United States government had come to seem 
thoroughly infested with disloyal operatives. Shortly before the televised “Army- 
McCarthy hearings” in 1954—an event generally recognized as McCarthy’s downfall— 
the Senator declared that the New Deal political order had been responsible for “twenty 
years of treason,” a remark condemned by the 1952 Democratic presidential candidate, 


Adlai Stevenson, and by many in McCarthy’s own Republican Party. Stevenson accused 
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McCarthy of promoting “slander and disunion” and remarked that because of him, the 
Republican Party was “divided against itself, half McCarthy and half Eisenhower.” !33 

In a March 1954 address to the Milwaukee County Young Republican Club, 
organized to mark the Republican Party’s centennial, McCarthy responded directly to 
Stevenson, referring to his adversary as a defense attorney for the New Deal state. !34 
Often, however, McCarthy cast Stevenson more as defendant than defense attorney. As 
the man charged with overseeing postwar policy in Italy, Stevenson had seen to it that 
Communists were included in the new government. As special assistant to the Navy he 
had made sure that Communists were allowed to act as radio operators on U.S. ships.'* 
McCarthy suggested that Stevenson’s decisions were not evidence of savvy statecraft or 
respect for American Communists’ constitutional rights, as many of Stevenson’s 
admirers believed. Instead, they constituted treason, for McCarthy believed that 
Communists everywhere were bent on destruction of the given order. They could no 
more be a responsible segment of Italian political life than they had been of Chinese 
political life, and they certainly could not be trusted to represent U.S. interests in radio 
broadcasts. Their loyalties were neither to Italy nor to the United States, but in all cases 
to the Soviet Union. 

To keep McCarthyism alive among a now-united group of isolationists and anti- 
Communist interventionists required Clarence Manion’s anti-statist philosophy, for it was 


through this philosophy that anti-Communist conspiracy theory came to make sense. Ina 
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November 1954 speech before the Chamber of Commerce in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Manion compared government to fire, as he had often done before. Fire was a good, 
useful, and necessary thing, but when uncontained it became destructive. “The 
Communists know that a concentration of governmental power is what must precede the 
death of human freedom,” Manion told his audience. “And the Communists seek by 
every means in their power to bring the powers of government together in one place.” If 
such concentration of power were achieved in the United States, he warned, “your money 


is going to buy your children just one thing—a ticket to the concentration camp.” !36 
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CHAPTER 2 


Capturing the American Mind: “Brainwashing” and Anti- 
Communism in the 1950s 


In February 1953, as the Korean War appeared to drag on in stalemate, John T. 
Flynn accused members of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association of unwittingly 
aiding the enemy in a wider war they failed to recognize. Businessmen did not 
understand “the great and terrifying art of the 20" Century revolution,” Flynn declared, 
nor did they perceive the nature of its ideological campaign against private enterprise and 
Constitutional government. By using “the great magazines of America” as a forum for 
their advertising, businessmen had unwittingly “provided the weapon with which 
Communist and socialist revolutionists” hoped to destroy them. He urged the assembled 
businessmen to work to recapture “the American mind.” 137 

Flynn had long been a critic of the New Deal political establishment, which he 
believed had hijacked the liberal identity to which he subscribed. He had been head of 
the New York branch of the America First Committee, the most important anti- 
interventionist organization before Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor spurred U.S. 
involvement in World War II.8! Flynn’s 1951 book While You Slept criticized American 
foreign policy leading to the Korean War, but it focused not only on the alleged 


American Communist subversives who had promoted Mao Tse-tung’s victory in China. 
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Flynn believed that propaganda had made Americans acquiescent to the Cold War’s new 
diplomatic status quo. “The President of the United States, in complete defiance of the 
Constitution, plunged us without consultation with Congress into a distant Oriental war in 
pursuit of ends no one understands,” Flynn wrote. “Before this was possible, something, 
over a course of years, had to be done to the minds of the American people...In these last 
twenty years this country has become a laboratory for the dark and insidious science of 
modern revolutionary propaganda.” !°? 

During the 1950s, Flynn was one of many conservative commentators who argued 
that the New Deal political establishment was brainwashing the American people. 
“Brainwashing,” a term coined in 1950, was allegedly the direct translation of a Chinese 
phrase describing how Mao Tse-tung’s Communists had established their regime not only 
territorially, but also in the hearts and minds of their subjects. Conservative 
commentators in the United States began to use this word to describe how Americans had 
been lulled into accepting the foreign policy that had influenced Chinese politics since 
the end of World War II. They and other conservatives then began to use the concept of 
brainwashing to reframe pre-existing suspicions of Communist subversion in American 
churches and schools, and this reframing would exercise a lasting influence over radical 
right politics. By pointing to Communist subversion through brainwashing as evidence 
that ideas they opposed were “un-American,” conservatives who warned of brainwashing 
during the 1950s helped to build the right-wing perspective in what later became known 


as the “culture wars.” 14 
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“Brainwashing” entered the lexicon just as Joseph McCarthy burst onto the U.S. 
political scene, and it was a product of the same political world as the controversial 
senator. However, Senator McCarthy soon faced heavy criticism for suggesting that the 
State Department was full of Communist traitors, and conservatives—even as they often 
defended McCarthy—found in the concept of brainwashing a way to criticize the ideas 
and goals of non-Communist liberals in government, those who had been part of the 
domestic, foreign policy, and intellectual establishment since Franklin Roosevelt’s first 
term of office. The concept of brainwashing gave them a way to echo Joseph 
McCarthy’s concerns without indulging directly in his tendency to allege treason in high 
places without sufficient evidence. 

As historian Matthew Dunne has illustrated, by the end of the 1950s brainwashing 
was a pop culture sensation that transcended political allegiances. It had become a 
metaphor for a perceived loss of individuality in postwar American society. To those on 
the left, “big business” seemed just as guilty of making true individuality unattainable as 
“big brother” seemed to those on the right.!! Yet among right-wing anti-Communists, 
brainwashing seemed especially dangerous to freedom, linked as it was with 
totalitarianism. This characterization of brainwashing concretized the danger that the 
federal government posed to American freedom. While the furor around brainwashing 
did not create conservative concerns about mind control during the 1950s, the word 
served to explain the widespread acceptance of changes in culture and political structures 


that had long worried American conservatives. It functioned as a conceptual glue that 
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bound many seemingly unrelated concerns together; in particular, it made changes in 
foreign policy seem intimately related to changes in American culture. 1? 
Progenitors to Brainwashing 

The journalist Edward Hunter invented the English word “brainwashing” from a 
Chinese expression in 1950, and it was through his influence that the word took on its 
anti-Communist meaning during the Cold War. However, many ideas undergirding the 
concept of brainwashing were already pervasive in American culture. They had entered 
first through gothic fiction, especially in depictions of hypnosis like that practiced by 
Count Dracula on his victims in Bram Stoker’s 1897 novel. Moreover, as anti- 
Communist spokespeople often reminded their audiences during the 1950s, Communist 
brainwashing could exist only within the school of behaviorism, which argued that the 
human personality might be shaped by psychological intervention. John B. Watson and 
B. F. Skinner in the United States and Anton Pavlov in Russia were the most famous 
practitioners of behaviorism, though for understandable reasons anti-Communists tended 
to connect the practice to Pavlov’s experiments, rather than to Watson’s or Skinner’s.'* 

The Soviet show trials of the late 1930s had also seemed to demonstrate the 
political power of mind control. One by one, the architects of the Soviet Union who 
opposed Stalin’s regime were accused of crimes against the people, and one by one, they 


confessed. In 1949 there followed the lurid confessions of the outspoken Hungarian anti- 
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Communist cleric, Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty. Mindszenty publicly confessed to 
plotting the overthrow the Hungarian Communist government, fomenting a third world 
war, and planning to assume supreme political power in the case of an American 
victory.“ “Communist governments can get confessions from anybody,” John Flynn 
remarked, in reference to Mindszenty’s trial. '*° 

George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four, though it was published a year before the 
word “brainwashing” was invented, already linked totalitarianism to mind control. 
Right-wing anti-Communists were quick to promote the alleged link. As literary critic 
Philip Rahv put it, “[T]he modern totalitarians have devised a methodology of terror that 
enables them to break human beings by getting inside them. They explode the human 
character from within, exhibiting the pieces as irrefutable proof of their own might and 
virtue.” 146 
Edward Hunter and Chinese Brainwashing 

Though the general American fascination with brainwashing would eventually 
transcend ideological lines, it is significant that Edward Hunter—the man who coined the 
term—was an important participant in right-wing anti-Communist activism throughout 
the 1950s and 1960s. As a young man, Hunter served as editor of the Newark Ledger in 
New Jersey, but wanderlust soon drove him abroad. He became a foreign correspondent 
for the Chicago Tribune and followed that position with the editorships of several 
English-language newspapers in East Asia, including the Japan Advertiser and the 


Hankow Herald. He proudly recounted having wrested the Herald from Communist 
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control shortly before Chiang Kai-shek began his campaign of repression against the 
Chinese Communists in 1926.'*7 Hunter moved to the Peking Leader in time to write 
about the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931. With Hearst International, he covered 
both the Italian conquest of Ethiopia and the Spanish Civil War, the latter of which he 
called a Communist “rehearsal” for World War II. During that war, he worked for the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) as a “propaganda specialist.” !48 

By 1950, Hunter believed himself an expert on Communist mind control tactics, 
having seen them in practice in China and elsewhere. He first used the word “brain- 
washing” in a 1950 article for The Miami News and the following year in his book Brain- 
Washing in Red China.'*” The word, he wrote, was “coined by the Chinese people, out of 
their sad experience” and with “their natural facility for succinct, graphic expressions.” °° 
In Brain-Washing in Red China Hunter described the twin techniques of “brain-washing” 
and “brain-changing” and alleged that Communists had used both to conquer China and 
win the masses’ loyalty. He presented these techniques as part of a two-step process of 
mental political control, with the former designed for the erasure of “imperialist 
positions” and the latter for the construction of a new Communist outlook on the world.'*! 


Communists were better skilled at psychological manipulation than they were at military 
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tactics, Hunter argued, and it was with this skill that they had conquered one of the 
world’s most populous nations. 

Hunter based his book on interviews with several people in China who were 
sympathetic to Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist cause, by then a banished government-in- 
exile on the island of Taiwan.!°? He began by describing one student’s experience at the 
North China People’s Revolutionary University near Beijing, allegedly “the biggest and 
most important of China’s political indoctrination schools.” !°? New students were treated 
well at first; they ate three good meals a day and believed themselves to be the vanguard 
of a glorious new political project. But the dream descended step-by-step into nightmare. 
Breakfast stopped, meat became a fortnightly delicacy, and many students became cold 
and sick without reliable medical care. The entire student body was forced to perform 
manual labor as part of the school’s education program, using “primitive methods” to 
repair an eight-mile stretch of highway in a single week. A class field trip involved 
witnessing a rural public trial where a Party leader stirred up local farmers’ grievances 
against a landowner’s wife, who was eventually forced to strip naked and then stoned and 
beaten to death. !54 

Hunter depicted brainwashing as a subtle, gradual process. Its purpose was to 
draw the unsuspecting Chinese into the chaotic new world of Communism by making 
them believe that its attendant violence and social dislocation served a noble purpose. 
Slowly the converts were convinced to turn against their families, their old friends, and 


anyone else who clung to “imperialist positions.” !5 But there were always a few who did 
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not give into brainwashing so easily, and they were usually the main characters in 
Hunter’s stories. John D. Hayes, one of the last Protestant missionaries to leave the 
Chinese southwest interior after a brief stint as an English professor, recalled similar 
“mental torture” that his students faced under the new regime. After “the people’s court” 
condemned their relatives and friends as class enemies, they were forced to watch the 
executions and “plead with the court for the release of the body.” On returning to their 
studies, they found their fellow students thoroughly converted, and they faced ostracism 
unless they were willing to “denounce their loved ones.” !5% The most lurid feature of 
these and similar stories was that most of the Chinese were depicted as willing 
participants in their national nightmare. 
The Korean POW Scandal 

Despite his book’s focus on Chinese Communist practices of mind control, 
Edward Hunter believed even in 1951 that the Chinese brainwashing scheme bore 
similarities to the politics and culture of the liberal consensus in the United States. As he 
negotiated his book’s publication, he began corresponding with Alfred Kohlberg, the 
founder of the American China Policy Association and an important financial contributor 
to the conservative magazines Plain Talk and The Freeman. Hunter believed he needed 
all the support he could get from Kohlberg and his associates because “[the] usual pro- 
Commie group of critics, and the fellow travelers who condemn with slight praise, will be 
hatcheting the book if they can.”'’ In 1952, after Time magazine used the word 
“brainwashing” in an article without referencing or having reviewed Brain- Washing in 


Red China, Hunter was convinced that Time’s editors wished to aid “the Communist 
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effort to smother [the book] with silence.”'** Hunter’s book had already been renewed 
for a second printing, and he was on the lookout for potential enemies. !°° 

Hunter was confident that with Kohlberg’s support, he could outwit the hatchet 
men. “The book, if it is not smothered, will contribute tremendously, I am sure, to letting 
our people know what we are up against mentally,” he wrote to Kohlberg in 1951. “The 
next dictionaries will surely, I expect, include the terms ‘Brain-washing’ and “Brain- 
changing’.”'© In fact, Merriam-Webster had adopted neither of Hunter’s new words by 
1953.'*! But later that year a national scandal would transform brainwashing from a 
concern among a few conservative anti-Communists to a nationally recognized concept. 

After hostilities ceased in Korea, returning soldiers and prisoners of war received 
an enthusiastic welcome home, yet one that was tinged with anxiety. As early as 1951, 
newspapers reported that after successfully brainwashing their own people, Chinese 
Communists had tested the practice on American prisoners of war.'® The situation was 
suddenly cast in dramatic relief in September 1953 when twenty-three POWs were filmed 
arriving at the makeshift Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in Panmunjom, the 
new border between the Communist and capitalist ends of the Korean peninsula. The 
POWs wore Chinese Communist uniforms and sang the /nternationale. One referred to a 


bystander from the press as an “imperialist Yankee.”'* Of the twenty-three prisoners 
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who returned with this group, twenty-one would refuse repatriation altogether.' A 
November Associated Press article considered how such a thing could have happened. 
The problem, according to an alleged eyewitness of the POW camps, was that American 
soldiers were “babes in the woods” when captured, unable to withstand the “intense 
indoctrination” to which their Chinese Communist captors had subjected them. !65 

Matthew Dunne has noted that by the late 1950s, commentators had harnessed 
concerns over POWs’ susceptibility to brainwashing and used it to air concerns about 
“shortcomings in the American character,” turning brainwashing “from an indictment of 
Communist cruelty into a commentary on American life.”!° However, some 
conservative anti-Communists came to believe that such shortcomings in the American 
character had been fostered deliberately. The implication of the Korean POWs’ behavior 
was a sinister one. If American soldiers had been susceptible to brainwashing, they must 
have been primed for it in the United States, perhaps by the same Communist subversives 
about whom Senator McCarthy had been warning. “Brainwashing” began to seem less 
like a metaphor and more like a political reality. 
Brainwashing in Foreign Policy 

Conservatives who had criticized U.S. foreign policy in China during the late 
1940s began to use the concept of brainwashing to describe how Americans had come to 
accept the legitimacy of such diplomacy. As Joseph McCarthy became a political pariah 
for insisting that the State Department was full of Communist traitors, some of his 
supporters began to argue that the problem was not so much a matter of Communist 


treason, but of the unwitting acceptance of Communist ideas through brainwashing. 
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McCarthy had made political hay of alleged Communist infiltration of government that 
Edward Hunter and his allies believed was real, but his style attracted enemies. As one 
sympathetic biographer put it, even in 1950 conservative Republicans supported 
McCarthy “less out of a sense of collegiality or personal loyalty than from a conviction 
that he was fundamentally right.” '°7 The concept of brainwashing allowed conservative 
anti-Communists to air many of McCarthy’s concerns without alleging treason, while 
simultaneously making the danger seem even more serious and pervasive than it might 
otherwise have seemed. 

While working on Brain- Washing in Red China, Edward Hunter became a regular 
contributor to the anti-Communist journals popular with Alfred Kohlberg and other 
representatives of the China Lobby. He martialed on-the-ground evidence that for 
Western countries to recognize Mao Tse-tung’s regime would doom anti-Communist 
movements in East Asia, threatening the federal government’s own containment policy. 
Though diplomatic recognition of the status quo might seem a matter of practicality to 
Western policymakers, it did not seem so to Asians in China’s orbit, Hunter insisted. 
There, people knew Communism for what it was: a force that “will conquer all of Asia, 
or be destroyed. Recognition by so august a body as the [United Nations] would be 
admission that the first alternative was Asia’s future.” 168 

Moreover, Hunter believed that foreign policy experts and those influential in the 
U.S. press were deliberately withholding the fact that a committed, organized, and 


popular anti-Communist underground existed in China, or at least in the British territory 
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of Hong Kong, where Hunter had lived while conducting interviews for his book.'® As 
evidence, he noted that Chiang Kai-shek’s admittedly boring, propagandistic 
documentary Formosa Today had played night after night to packed Hong Kong movie 
houses, and that audiences had cheered Chiang when he attended in person. Surely this 
was evidence of the existence of “a base...somewhere which might some day help to 
liberate [inland China].” ° 

As Hunter and Kohlberg established a professional relationship through the China 
Lobby’s magazines, Kolhberg took it upon himself to popularize the word 
“brainwashing” among his associates, using it to criticize the foreign policy that had 
spurred his activism for several years. It made sense for Kohlberg to link brainwashing 
to critical American perceptions of Chiang Kai-shek’s anti-Communist forces, because he 
had long argued that such ideas began as Communist propaganda, emphasizing the 
Nationalists’ incompetence and corruption. Influential Americans had accepted such 
propaganda during and after World War II because they knew very little about Chinese 
politics to begin with, Kohlberg believed. "! 

In June 1952, Kohlberg wrote Hunter that he had used Brain-Washing in Red 
China as the basis for a speech to the American Legion of Mamaroneck, New York. “My 
method of approach is that I show them the book, and tell them briefly about it, and 
recommend it, as the best and easiest way to wash out of their own brains the nonsense 
about China that’s been put in there by the Communist propaganda in this country. Then 


I go on and say that bad as it is in China, our brains have also been washed, but more 
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subtly...” As an example, Kohlberg cited a recent statement by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson that the U.S. might work with the United Nations to help achieve global 
disarmament, despite the fact that he simultaneously refused to cut funding for the 
Department of Defense. To simultaneously advocate disarmament and funding for 
armaments, Kohlberg argued, involved “schizophrenic” thinking. Yet the American 
people seemed willing to accept Acheson’s wisdom without question. !” 

By 1953, both Hunter and Kohlberg had concluded that Communist brainwashing 
was being practiced in the United States. As Hunter put it, “The red China Lobby has 
created a psychological climate in this country...very similar to what was in China some 
years before the collapse there... This is the most important problem, the greatest danger, 
facing the U.S. today, because if the public can continue to be misinformed and 
uninformed, we will go the way of China.” !” 

In a January 1954 article in American Legion magazine, Alfred Kohlberg 
attributed to brainwashing the eagerness with which even his fellow conservatives were 
trying to distance themselves from Joseph McCarthy, a man Kohlberg believed was 
risking his political career to expose the truth. Even the President had shown himself 
susceptible. At a recent address at Dartmouth College, Eisenhower had encouraged the 
assembled students to avoid joining “the book burners.” Of course, Kohlberg countered, 


“no books have been burned in the United States. Anything can be published here, 
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including scores of pro-communist books. As a matter of fact, the Communist Party 
operates two publishing houses in New York, and no one interferes.” !” 

The word “McCarthyism” was itself an example of brainwashing, Kohlberg 
insisted. Former State Department consultant Owen Lattimore had coined it in 1950 to 
deflect McCarthy’s own charges against him. Despite the fact that in 1952 the McCarran 
Committee had concluded that Lattimore was “a conscious, articulate instrument of the 
Soviet conspiracy,” "5 McCarthy continued to be accused of “book-burning, witch- 
hunting, anti-Semitism, anti-Protestantism and, according to Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, of imposing ‘a black silence of fear’ on the whole country.” 6 Such 
“propaganda” had only managed to catch on because so many Americans had “had their 
brains washed clean of...[the fact that] that McCarthy was after the communists in 
government. Nothing more.”!”’ 

All the criticism of McCarthy, Kohlberg continued, was designed to distract 
Americans from sudden and dramatic changes in U.S. foreign policy. For nearly one 
hundred fifty years, policymakers had heeded George Washington’s advice about 
avoiding “entangling alliances,” but “[since] 1945, in addition to our United Nations 
compact, we have made alliances with more than 20 nations, and on the most ambiguous 
terms.” The recent fate of mainland China revealed that President Truman and his 
policymakers had “completely washed [the Open Door Policy] out of our minds,” for no 


one seemed to question the Truman Administration’s refusal to arm the Chinese 
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Nationalists against their Communist enemies. The Monroe Doctrine, as well, had been 
“washed out at [the] Chapultepec [Conference] by Stettinius, whose top advisors were 
Alger Hiss and Laurence Duggan,” and now Bolivia and Guatemala seemed on their way 
to establishing Soviet satellites in the Western Hemisphere. "8 

The idea of brainwashing in foreign policy spread among conservative activists 
and lawmakers who were disturbed by the extent to which Dwight Eisenhower’s foreign 
policy resembled Harry Truman’s. Particularly troubling was Eisenhower’s hostile 
posture toward the proposed Bricker Amendment, which was designed to make 
international treaties subject to Congressional approval. Republican Senator John 
Bricker of Ohio had declared as early as 1944 that, with Franklin Roosevelt at its helm, 
the Democratic Party had become a “Communistic party.”!” However, when Bricker’s 
proposed Constitutional amendment went down in defeat by a single vote in early 1954, 
it did so partly because of pressure from the Eisenhower Administration, in which 
conservative anti-Communists had initially placed considerable hope for a change in 
foreign policy. !8° 

The problem was that the change in administration had not been accompanied by 
a change in the kinds of people making important decisions about the United States’ role 
in the Cold War world. In February 1955, Senator William E. Jenner of Indiana 
addressed two civic groups in Dallas, Texas. His topic was “the Acheson foreign policy” 


that had seen China’s fall to Communism and “the power of the Soviet Union spread east 
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and west, until it covered the world and put millions of people in bondage.”'*! To Jenner, 
the biggest problem with American foreign policy during and after World War II was that 
it continued to be left to the “experts” and kept out of the hands of elected officials. 
Despite President Eisenhower’s recent Formosa Resolution, pledging U.S. defense of 
Taiwan from Red Chinese invasion, and despite this resolution’s nearly unanimous and 
bipartisan support in Congress, the influence of foreign policy experts could mean that 
the U.S. would continue to follow “the opposite policy of appeasement of the 
Communists, surrender of our advantage, and a sellout of our loyalties in Asia.” !*? 

But Jenner stopped short of claiming that Communists moved among the foreign 
policy experts. “I do not know what proportion of these people are Communists,” he 
said, “but I know for certain that everything they do is of benefit to Moscow, because it is 
directed by Moscow...[through] the new political arts of propaganda, brainwashing, 
[and] camouflage.” As the seat of “the Communist world revolution,” Moscow was sure 
to use “‘all the bits and pieces of collectivism, one-worldism, centralism, internationalism 
and all their variations” to exercise its will over U.S. foreign policy.'** Jenner’s way of 
framing the problem would become common among conservative anti-Communists who 
argued that whether or not actual Communists were at work in the federal government, its 
foreign policy was being “directed by Moscow.” The concept of brainwashing resolved 
this apparent contradiction. 

The 1955 “Committee of Endorsers” brought together a diverse group of 


conservative activists and lawmakers to oppose the foreign policy Dwight Eisenhower 
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seemed committed to continuing. The group included a handful of Congressmen, as well 
as Alfred Kohlberg, Clarence Manion, John Birch Society founder Robert Welch, 
repentant former leftists George Schuyler, John Dos Passos, and Freda Utley, and the 
Rev. James Fifield, long a critic of the New Deal’s assaults on economic “freedom under 
God.” '!** The Committee’s February 28, 1955, full-page ad in the New York Times was 
shot through with the vestiges of pre-World War II isolationism, opening with the 
declaration, “The independent sovereignty of the United States must forever remain the 
ultimate objective of American foreign policy.” However, “the existence of the 
Communist Dictatorship” now complicated American sovereignty. “Our aim must be to 
neutralize, isolate, reduce and eventually eliminate Communist Power,” the Committee 
declared, and “we will not shrink from war if the Kremlin forces us to choose between 
conflict and surrender to Communist slavery.” !85 

The ad was decorated with quotations from the various landmark declarations of 
foreign policy that Kohlberg believed had been “washed” from the typical American 
brain. The Committee listed specific features of the foreign policy it wished statesmen to 
pursue, one that would revoke diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union and its allies, 
“wage unremitting psychological warfare against Communist regimes,” work for 
“expulsion of Communist member-states from the U.N.,” and “exterminate the 


Communist conspiracy in the United States.” !86 
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The most dangerous psychological manifestation of this conspiracy, many anti- 
Communists came to believe in the mid-1950s, was the cause of peace. Indeed, in their 
belief that the Soviet Union was bent on peddling peace in its quest for world domination, 
many erstwhile isolationists became critics of isolationism, at least as it was expressed 
through campaigns for peace and nuclear disarmament. Through the end of the Vietnam 
War, anti-Communists often understood those who protested against American militarism 
not to be protesting against war so much as protesting in favor of Communism. !% To 
some conservatives, the risk of nuclear war was nothing compared to the risk of peace 
under Communist terms. 

Thus President Eisenhower offended many of his erstwhile conservative 
supporters by participating in the July 1955 Geneva Summit, in part to discuss options for 
gradual nuclear disarmament. Congressman Dick Richards of South Carolina, then Chair 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, believed the politics surrounding the Geneva 
Summit portended “the most deceptively perilous times we have ever faced since 
Communism confronted us on the world front with the avowed purpose of destroying 
us.” Everyone knew about the brainwashing that American prisoners of war in Korea 
had suffered. At the Geneva Summit the Communists, using “exactly the lines that Lenin 
and Stalin laid down” were determined to “put the free world to sleep with the peace 
anesthetic.” 188 


Subversive Ideas in the Churches 
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During the 1950s, conservatives often criticized the cause of peace from a 
religious anti-Communist perspective. This stood to reason, because fundamentalist 
Christianity had originated in part from the premise that radical churchmen sought to 
change the faithful’s understanding of Christianity’s purpose by appropriating Christian 
utopian ideals—like those of peace or social and economic equality—and urging political 
action to achieve them. Churchmen who promoted the “‘social gospel,” which taught that 
activism for social justice might be a way to establish God’s kingdom on earth, had long 
seemed to fundamentalists like wolves in sheep’s clothing. '* 

Mid-century anti-Communists who warned of Communist infiltration of the 
Federal Council of Churches (FCC), its 1950 successor the National Council of Churches 
(NCC), and affiliated ecumenical Protestant organizations, promoted an earthly political 
activism that blended easily with a fundamentalist Christian outlook, one infused with a 
similar sense of righteousness and determination. During the second half of the twentieth 
century, fundamentalists often opposed leftist religious causes concerned with social 
justice, religious involvement in the civil rights movement, and religious political 
movements among the poor. From a theological perspective, fundamentalists might 
oppose these movements because they ignored the necessity of personal repentance and 
salvation in their emphasis on earthly “good works.” ! Yet in the context of the Cold 


War, such movements seemed not merely theologically wrong, but dangerous. To the 
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extent that they encouraged religious people to work toward utopianism on earth, they 
were imagined to play into the Communists’ utopian experiment. 

As conservatives concerned about foreign policy applied ideas about 
brainwashing to the alleged Communist infiltration of government, conservative religious 
leaders began to do the same when it came to the manipulation of Christian doctrine. 
James Bales, a Bible professor at the Churches of Christ’s Harding College in Searcy, 
Arkansas, put the matter succinctly in 1953: “We know...that the Communists would try 
to infiltrate the clergy, as they have tried to infiltrate other groups of thought leaders.” 1° 
The suggestion that the FCC and NCC were filled with Communist subversives added 
ammunition to an old fundamentalist hostility, quickened the fragmentation of mainline 
Protestantism, and contributed to the religious nationalism of the Cold War era.!” 

During the second half of the 1930s and during World War II, John Birch’s 
mentor J. Frank Norris had attacked the Southern Baptist Convention as a body infested 
with Communists.'! Similar to Norris was the itinerant Pentecostal preacher Kenneth 
Goff, a disciple of Gerald L. K. Smith, who had led the populist 1930s “Share Our 
Wealth” movement.'™* Goff cast fundamentalism’s longstanding feud with theological 
modernism as a battle between “Bible believers” and Communist subversives, and unlike 
Norris, he lived long enough to take advantage of the popular anti-Communism of the 
early Cold War. He helped to construct a long-lasting religious anti-Communist 


argument: Communists were active infiltrators of churches, and theological modernism 
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was one of the tools they used to weaken the faith of their flocks in the hopes of 
ultimately destroying Christianity. 

Goff’s 1946 book Traitors in the Pulpit and Treason Toward God was informed 
by his experience as an anti-Communist fundamentalist Christian during World War II. 
U.S. participation in the war had seen the publication of several books by liberal 
churchmen accusing fundamentalist Christians of sympathy toward the Nazis. Goff 
turned such accusations around, alleging that the liberal “smear brigade” was motivated 
not so much by its opposition to fascism as by its sympathy for Soviet Communism. 
“Thousands of our pulpits today,” Goff charged, “are filled with blind leaders of the 
blind—men who are servants to Communism, modern thought, and man-made 
philosophies, rather than of God.” !°> 

Goff indicted the “applied religion” of liberal clergymen who promoted the social 
gospel and taught that the biblical Kingdom of God might be built on earth with attention 
to social inequality. Harry Emerson Fosdick, whom Goff called “one of the grandpappys 
of Modernism,” was not easily linked to the Communist Party, but Goff emphasized 
Fosdick’s metaphorical interpretations of important Christian doctrines. Fosdick denied 
literal faith in the Virgin Birth and in Jesus’ divinity. If Christ ceased to be a sacrificial 
God whose blood redeemed sinners, Goff argued, he became “another Christ, a 
revolutionary Christ” who preached not against personal sin but against social inequality. 
Whether Fosdick was a Communist or not, Goff argued, Communists had made great use 
of his theology." By 1950, Goff routinely mixed his criticisms of theological 


modernism with Joseph McCarthy’s allegations of Communist treason among members 
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of the New Deal political establishment. Though he was a prolific publisher of anti- 
Communist religious pamphlets, Kenneth Goff was not taken seriously in government 
circles. The Denver office of the FBI considered him a “borderline psychopath.” !%” 

Other anti-Communist critics of liberal Protestantism had greater political clout. 
Not long after J. Frank Norris’s death in 1952, J. B. Matthews, a former Methodist 
minister and scholar of ancient languages, took up the mantle of religious anti- 
Communism. Matthews was a self-described “fellow traveler” and peace activist during 
the 1930s. After a period of disillusionment, he spent the last part of the Depression 
decade as chief investigator for Texas Congressman Martin Dies and his anti-subversive 
committee, the pre-war predecessor to the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
(HUAC). Writing in the American Mercury in July 1953, Matthews declared, “The 
largest single group supporting the Communist apparatus in the United States today is 
composed of Protestant clergymen.”!”? Matthews had recently been appointed executive 
director of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. Joseph McCarthy defended 
him—rather oddly—by claiming that his article “hardly [constituted] an attack upon 
Protestant clergymen,” but McCarthy’s colleagues decided that Matthews’s prominent 
position was a political liability, and the subcommittee revoked his appointment. 

Like other anti-Communists who had once been active in Communist circles, 
Matthews’s charges seemed to stem more from his personal experience of the 1930s 


Popular Front than from the hard evidence of the 1950s. In his American Mercury 
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article, he cited HUAC’s 1951 report describing the leftist peace and nuclear 
disarmament movements as “the most dangerous hoax ever devised by the international 
Communist conspiracy.” What this report ignored, Matthews alleged, was that the bulk 
of the leadership in this “phony Communist ‘peace’ maneuver” was composed of 
Protestant men of the cloth. HUAC’s report had listed four hundred seventy-one of them 
by name, and Matthews believed there were in fact over one thousand Protestant 
clergymen who had participated in organizations that HUAC cited as subversive. ”°! 

For special criticism, Matthews cited the Methodist Federation for Social Action, 
calling it “[o]ne of the most effective propaganda media in the United States during the 
past generation.” For many years, the head of the MFSA had been Harry F. Ward, a 
professor at Union Theological Seminary who had been one of the founding members of 
the Federal Council of Churches when that organization was established in 1908. While 
the social gospel was not itself an arm of the Communist conspiracy, Matthews alleged, it 
had “infected Protestant theological seminaries more than a generation ago,” and surely 
this explained why so many liberal clergymen were sympathetic to Communist ideas.” 

Like Matthews, Joseph Kornfeder had once been a Communist. He had been so 
important in party circles, he alleged, that he was allowed to study at the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare in Moscow.2" In October 1952, Kornfeder addressed the Cincinnati- 
based Circuit Riders, a new group of Methodist laymen organized to combat alleged 


Communist subversion in their church. The Circuit Riders’ stated mission was to combat 
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“socialistic, communist, and anti-American teachings” in the Methodist Church, 
especially those promoted by the Methodist Federation for Social Action. The 
organization characterized this mission as part of its evangelical call to “spread the gospel 
of Christ.” 204 

In his speech to the Circuit Riders, Kornfeder echoed Edward Hunter in casting 
the Cold War as a “psychological” war. Moreover, he alleged that Communist 
psychological warfare was no recent phenomenon; Communists in the United States and 
around the world had been fighting it since the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. One of the 
Communists’ battle tactics was to advance to leadership positions in Christian churches, 
identify familiar Christian principles, and subtly reinterpret and revise them. Joseph 
Stalin himself had been a divinity student, Kornfeder pointed out. He “came upon the 
idea that the Bible could be ‘reinterpreted,’ in the materialistic sense.” Thus Christ’ s 
concern for the poor was reinterpreted as a condemnation of “capitalist exploiters” and a 
beatification of the working class. The Bolsheviks in Russia had encouraged the 
schismatic “Living Church movement” of the 1920s, Kornfeder argued, for the purposes 
of making the Russian Orthodox Church subservient to the state, and proponents of the 
social gospel in the United States hoped to do the same with American Protestantism. 

Like John Birch, Edgar Bundy had been a member of General Claire Chennault’s 
American Volunteer Group in the Chinese Air Force during World War II, a group of 
mercenaries popularly known as the “Flying Tigers.” Though he made his career as a 
fundamentalist Baptist minister and professional anti-Communist speaker, he preferred 


the title “Captain.” His organization, the Church League of America, claimed to hold 
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over one-and-a-half million three-by-five cards on subversive people and organizations, 
dating back to the establishment of the CPUSA in 1919.2% Bundy’s interpretation of the 
Communist revolution in China and the Korean War—and his belief that American 
treason and folly had allowed both events to happen—inspired both his political activism 
and his call to ministry.’ Initially he made a name for himself as a touring speaker, 
addressing civic groups in conservative pockets of the country that had been excited by 
his occasional newspaper columns. He cultivated a friendship with Joseph McCarthy and 
several other anti-Communist politicians, joined the American Legion’s Anti-Subversive 
Commission, and became president of the Abraham Lincoln National Republican Club, 
based in Chicago.”°* 

During a 1952 speaking blitz, Bundy began a long association with his fellow 
Baptist Herbert Philbrick, who after accidentally joining a Communist front in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, had spent the 1940s as a counterspy for the FBI. By 1952, 
Philbrick had inspired a short-lived TV drama, J Led Three Lives, and was a recognized 
authority on the inner workings of what he invariably called the “Communist criminal 
conspiracy.” While J. Frank Norris had been troubled by the FCC’s tendency to 
encourage cooperation with the Soviet Union during the 1930s, Bundy, Philbrick, 
Matthews, and others took note of the NCC’s posture toward Communist China. 


Religious influence at a 1950 meeting of Americans for Democratic Action had 
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reportedly been instrumental in the promulgation of a resolution calling not only for the 
diplomatic recognition of Mao Tse-tung’s regime, but also for the overthrow of Chiang 
Kai-shek in Taiwan. Even the generally staunch anti-Communist Reinhold Neibuhr of 
Union Theological Seminary had allegedly gone on record in support of the status quo in 
Eastern Europe, in the name of diplomatic “realism.”?!° 

Educators “Reaching for Power” 

Edgar Bundy would carry his religious anti-Communist activism into the 1960s, 
by which time he routinely alleged that the NCC sought to do more than promote 
heretical doctrines and aid the global Communist conspiracy. At an October 1960 speech 
in Atlanta, Bundy alleged that the NCC had gotten into the business of titillating the 
young. “The Negro American,” a 1957 NCC reading list for schoolchildren, included 
two hundred seventy books, several of them by civil rights activists who had moved in 
Communist circles during the 1930s. But authorship was not the only problem. Several 
of the books allegedly promoted homosexuality, interracial sex, and sexual scenes 
between adults and children in books recommended for children to read. Bundy linked 
the NCC’s promotion of this “pornography” to its promotion of the social gospel. Like 
the “Living Church” movement in the Soviet Union, the NCC sought to “move from the 
spiritual interpretation of the church to the materialistic interpretation, and to use the 


church as an instrument of social strife.” 2! 
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By 1960, Bundy was not only accusing liberal churchmen of trying to brainwash 
children; he was also implicating the “progressive” education movement. Conservative 
criticism of this movement extended to the early 1930s, when a small group of radical 
educators, including some Communists involved in the Popular Front, published The 
Social Frontier. This small magazine promoted public education as a tool for social and 
economic reconstruction and included work by John Dewey and George Counts.?!? 
During the 1930s, these two premier scholars of progressive education dabbled in 
radicalism themselves, traveling to Russia and praising the Soviet education system, but 
Stalin’s purges and the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 turned them into outspoken critics of 
Communist influence among teachers in the United States. In fact, Dewey and Counts 
were two of the first scholars to denounce Communist influence in public education.?" 
But because their work had been popular among the leftist publishers of The Social 
Frontier, many would come to consider them the foremost architects of un-American 
ideas in public education. 

In 1952, Michigan Republican Congressman Paul W. Shafer made an influential 
speech on the House floor, claiming to document a plot by radical educators to influence 
the teaching profession and destroy capitalism. Such plotters envisioned a social and 
economic revolution that could be accomplished if teachers were to “reach for power,” a 
phrase that conservative critics of education would repeat for decades to come. In 
Shafer’s telling, the trouble began with George Counts during his time as Professor of 
Education at Columbia University. After waxing “rhapsodical” about the Soviet 


experiment in his 1931 book The Soviet Challenge to America, Counts issued a “Call to 
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the Teachers of the Nation” to “work boldly and without ceasing for a better social 
order,” namely a socialist one. To promote socialism in the public schools, Counts 
recommended changes to teacher training programs and school curricula, and his 
influence had continued into the 1950s. It mattered little that by then, Counts spoke in an 
anti-Communist language like Edward Hunter, denouncing the “Soviet system of mind 
control” as “the product of perverted genius” and remarking that the Communist Party 
“poisons everything it touches.” His remorse was too little, too late. His early ideas were 
by then entrenched in teacher training programs, in textbooks, and in the impressionable 
minds of America’s children.” 

In the depths of the Great Depression, Counts and other advocates of progressive 
education were understandably concerned about the state of the economy and with what 
educators might do to train a generation of students for an industrial society that they 
expected would be increasingly regulated by government. Surely it was for this reason, 
said Shafer, that the radicals of the 1930s argued “that capitalism is doomed—that it is 
dead, or dying—and that its replacement by some form of collectivism, by some form or 
degree of planned economy, governmental control or socialization...is both desirable and 
inevitable.”?!° It was for this reason that Counts’s “Call to the Teachers” read like “a 
blueprint for converting the schools—from nursery through high school, and upward to 
college and university—into agencies for promoting the collectivist social order and 


developing a generation acquiescent to that social order.”*'* Indeed, it was as part of this 
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plot that education experts sought to consolidate traditional subjects dealing with human 
organization—including history, geography, and economics—into a new discipline 
known as the “social sciences.””!” 

Shafer argued that the greatest danger to American education in the 1950s was the 
fact that these basically anti-capitalist ideas had, for the first time, become the official 
policy of the progressive education movement. At their November 1947 convention in 
Chicago, the American Education Fellowship—the successor organization to the 
Progressive Education Association—officially adopted a revised version of George 
Counts’s original “Call to the Teachers of the Nation.” However, Shafer noted that this 
new declaration used “a strategy of euphemism, double-talk, more guarded phraseology, 
and more cautious commitments.”?'* Progressive educators, it seemed, were bent on 
brainwashing American students into frowning on the capitalist system. “By whatever 
name it is called,” he remarked, “the basic premise remains the same—the schools are 
actively to participate in building ‘the new social order’ or in preparing and conditioning 
the child for participation in that order.” %9 

The AEF’s 1947 statement added one item that had not been of interest to 
progressive educators in the 1930s, and one that would fire the activism of conservative 
critics of education perhaps more than any other. It called for “the establishment of a 
genuine world order...in which national sovereignty is subordinate to world authority in 
all crucial interests affecting peace and security.” Dr. Theodore Brameld, author of the 
AEF’s statement, seemed especially interested in working with UNESCO, an 


organization that had recently committed itself to using “education in world-mindedness” 
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to filter out “the poisoned air of nationalism.””° Now, with the official approval of the 
foremost organization supporting progressive education, the conspirators seemed bent not 
only on promoting collectivism among students, but also on destroying their patriotism 
and loyalty to the United States. 

Thus Shafer portrayed the progressive education movement of the 1950s as a 
movement that combined an anti-capitalist ideology with a foreign policy increasingly 
focused on international cooperation, and he cast the public school system as a human 
laboratory in which America’s children were being brainwashed. However, he never 
used the word “brainwashing” in his speech. The word itself might never have become 
tied to public education in the conservative mind had Chinese Communists not been 
accused of using the technique on American prisoners of war. 

Amid the publicity surrounding the American POWs’ alarming behavior at 
Panmunjom in 1953, Army psychiatrist William Mayer conducted an intensive study of 
seven thousand prisoners who were released from camps in Korea and then waylaid in 
Japan. In 1956 the Taft Broadcasting Company, a pioneer in right-wing radio, broadcast 
Mayer’s speech about his study on WKRC radio in Cincinnati. After three broadcasts, 
WKRC found itself deluged with letters, phone calls, and requests for reprints, and other 
Taft-owned stations in the Midwest and South picked up the broadcast.?! By the time 
Fred Schwarz’s Christian Anti-Communism Crusade hosted Mayer as its keynote speaker 


for the 1960 Education for American Security seminar in Glenview, Illinois, Schwarz 
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told his audience that Mayer’s speech had been “reproduced more frequently and used 
more often” than any other recording he knew of.” 

Mayer explicitly blamed public education for having made the POWs susceptible 
to un-American ideas. Though reprints of his speech were almost always entitled 
“Brainwashing,” he was eager to distinguish what had happened to the POWs from 
Edward Hunter’s description of what the Chinese Communists had done to their own 
people. Hunter’s narrative had been terrifying, ending with famine, political executions, 
and divided families. Mayer argued that American POWs had experienced something far 
gentler, a form of brainwashing tailored to a generation of Americans who had been 
taught to think so critically about their values that they could easily be turned against 
them. The Chinese had brainwashed their American prisoners by presenting Communist 
ideas in a quintessentially American fashion.” 

During the first nine months of their capture, a “dog-eat-dog period,” the 
prisoners were left to fend for themselves. Many of them died during this time, though 
they were not tortured or physically abused. They fell prey, as Mayer put it, to “give-up- 
itis.”?4 After this period, the remaining prisoners were dubbed “students.” Their 
teachers were English-speaking Chinese Communists who emphasized “the very real, 
perfectly true, social injustices which have been committed in the name of free 
enterprise.” The prisoner-students learned the teachings of Marx and Lenin, but they also 


read books by John Steinbeck, John Dos Passos, Charles Dickens, and other English and 
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American writers who had criticized capitalism’s injustices.” They were encouraged to 
tell their captor-teachers about any fellow student who had committed “crimes against the 
people,” but those implicated were not physically punished. Instead, they were required 
to make handwritten confessions in their own words.”° The prisoners’ mail was not 
withheld altogether, but carefully screened, so that the letters they received produced in 
them the desired amount of despair and disdain for their loved ones back home, and for 
their country.’ 

Previous American prisoners of war had not given up as readily as those in Korea 
did, Mayer argued. American soldiers in Korea had been primed for “give-up-itis” by 
their education in the United States. The problem was that the public school system had 
ceased to develop qualities of leadership in children, and American culture in general had 
become too concerned with open-mindedness and inclusiveness. By 1960, Mayer subtly 
referred to the current tendency of civil rights activists to use direct action tactics, 
complaining of a political climate in which “we can be dictated to by any vociferous 
small group who wants to get together and say that they are being discriminated 
against...We try to teach [open-mindedness] to our children, but too often we teach them 
nothing whatsoever.” ””8 

E. Merrill Root, a longtime critic of progressive education and President of 
Earlham College in Richmond, Indiana, combined Hunter’s story of the American POWs 
with Congressman Shafer’s speech about subversion in education to frame his 1958 book 


Brainwashing in the High Schools. Root echoed Mayer’s belief that the brainwashed 
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prisoners—one-third of the total number captured, he repeatedly emphasized—had 
lacked proper education in American nationalism. It had not been difficult to turn the 
POWs against their country, because they knew very little about their country to begin 
with. The Communists had simply filled an “intellectual vacuum” left by American 
public education. “What sense does it make for our country to force [children] to take an 
education that makes them susceptible to collectivism in milder forms—and then to force 
them to go out and fight the armies of collectivism in its most drastic form?” Root asked 
rhetorically.?” 

As in similar anti-Communist writing, Root’s use of “brainwashing” straddled the 
line between the literal and the metaphorical. Even so, it did not take long for him to 
suggest that what American educators were doing was very much like what Edward 
Hunter had described in Brain-Washing in Red China. In 1952, he pointed out, 
Congressman Shafer had resurrected the curricular battles that were subsumed in the 
wake of World War II, charging that a radical segment of the educational establishment 
had, for two decades, “[undertaken] to remake American society and government through 
the agency and medium of public schools.” To do this, they promoted textbooks that 
emphasized negative aspects of capitalism and forecast its inevitable demise. They were 
committed to “building a new [collectivist] social order” either through “outright 
indoctrination” or through “processes of guided group study and discussion.”’>*° 

Root indulged in a still familiar tendency to compare—and even tally—the 
portrayal of different historical figures in different textbooks. For example, he criticized 


a forty percent difference between “space devoted...to the ‘conservative’ George 
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Washington and to the ‘liberal’ Thomas Jefferson.” “Jefferson,” Root opined, “for all his 
intellect, integrity, wide interests, and picturesque attributes, is not a figure that 
intrinsically is more interesting, more dramatic, more central, or more significant than 
Washington. Some reason other than the natures of the two men, therefore, must explain 
the exorbitant proportion in favor of Thomas Jefferson.”?*! 

Root’s writing also epitomized an easy confluence of conservative economic 
views and conservative foreign policy views. On the one hand, he attacked his eleven 
sample textbooks for taking “not an individualistic but a ‘social’ view of American 
history,” many of them interpreting it, “from the colonial days to the present, as a class 
struggle.” He also criticized the books for not giving due credit to “the historians who 
have given ‘unpopular’ evidence on the true genesis of Pearl Harbor...the whole story 
behind Yalta, Teheran, Potsdam...[or] the Chinese Nationalist side of the overthrow of 
Chiang Kai-shek by sabotage.”?°? 

Of course, the most dramatic event to affect American public education at 
midcentury was the 1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of Education. The 
justices argued that the segregated public education system stamped African American 
children with a destructive “badge of inferiority,” and the following year the Court 
ordered all legally segregated schools to desegregate with “all deliberate speed.” The 
decision spurred organized white resistance in many parts of the South.?* Coming so 
soon after William Mayer’s study of the prisoners of the Korean War, the concept of 


brainwashing gave recalcitrant Southerners a way to reassure themselves about the 
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righteousness of their cause and the folly of those who criticized them. Congressman 
John Bell Williams of Mississippi apparently did not consider the hyperbole too 
outlandish when he declared that Brown v. Board of Education represented “the most 
vicious brainwashing campaign in the history of the world.” 24 

On December 1, 1955, the same day that Rosa Parks launched the following 
year’s bus boycott in Montgomery, Alabama, Senator James O. Eastland launched a 
campaign of white resistance to “judicial tyranny.” In his speech to the first statewide 
convention of the Mississippi Association of Citizens’ Councils, Eastland indicted the 
whole notion of racial equality as a form of brainwashing, countering it with a quotation 
he attributed to Benjamin Disraeli: “No man will treat with indifference the principle of 
race, for it is the key to history.” Promoters of the false doctrine of racial equality, 
Eastland said, “back, support, cooperate with, and direct the NAACP. In general they are 
church groups, racial organizations, labor unions, and liberal groups of all shades of 
Red...from the blood red of the Communist Party to the almost equally red of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.” Eastland insisted that such groups 
promoted this false doctrine intentionally. “Foundations, and other groups, with 
tremendous sums of tax-exempt money” formed a “radical pro-Communist political 
movement” in the United States. Their goal was “to mold the climate of public opinion, 
to brainwash and indoctrinate the American people to accept racial integration and 


mongrelization.””* 
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Serious fear of “mongrelization,” of course, could only exist among those who 
accepted intellectually discredited principles of scientific racism, including that the 
mixing of different racial types would result in inferior offspring. Apologists for racial 
segregation tended to suggest—often indirectly—that the fact that scientific racism had 
been discredited was a result of brainwashing. The Charleston, South Carolina, journalist 
Herbert Ravenel Sass’s Atlantic Monthly article “Mixed Schools and Mixed Blood” 
described the Southern attitude toward racial integration. “It is the deep conviction of 
nearly all white Southerners...that the mingling or integration of white and Negro 
children in the South’s primary schools would open the gates to miscegenation and 
widespread racial amalgamation. This belief is at the heart of our race problem, and until 
it is realized that this is the South’s basic and compelling motive, there can be no 
understanding of the South’s attitude.”?°° 

In Brown v. Board of Education, the Supreme Court had expressed a great deal of 
concern about the psychological effects of segregation on black children.?” Sass believed 
integration would have an equally disastrous effect on white children’s minds. In 
language dripping with both literal and metaphorical concerns about interracial sex, he 
declared that Southerners would never allow their children’s “wholesale impregnation by 
propaganda” that sought to destroy “the salutary instinct of race preference.”*** The 
concept of brainwashing gave Sass a way to explain why miscegenation was such a real 
possibility if it was indeed so inimical to human nature, as he simultaneously claimed. 


Federal government operatives would never try to force interracial sex upon the South, 
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for they knew the resistance they would receive. Therefore they sought to promote 
interracial sex through brainwashing, and school desegregation was their tool for 
accomplishing it.?°° 

Capturing America Intact 

Speaking before HUAC in March 1958, Edward Hunter described brainwashing 
as the hallmark of a new kind of warfare: “The Communists have discovered that a man 
killed by a bullet is useless,” he said. “The objective of Communist warfare is to capture 
intact the minds of the people and their possessions, so they can be put to use. This is the 
modern conception of slavery that puts all others in the kindergarten age.” American 
leaders had been “softened up,” Hunter continued, for the purpose of creating “a defeatist 
state of mind” among the public. American “educational circles” had been “penetrated” 
by a similar frame of mind. Perhaps most importantly, Communists sought to bring 
about “the liquidation of our attitudes on what we used to recognize as right and wrong, 
what we used to accept as absolute moral standards.” This was their subtle way of 
introducing “dialectical materialism” into American culture. ?” 

By the end of the 1950s, Hunter and HUAC had become partners in warning the 
American people of the reality of brainwashing in the United States. Based on Hunter’s 
testimony, HUAC argued what had by then become a credo among the radical right: 
“Communist psychological warfare is now winning such extensive victories in the United 
States that the Red bloc will not need to employ direct military force against us.””? Such 


assurance of “extensive victories” being won by “Communists” in the United States went 
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far beyond Hunter’s carefully measured statements from earlier in the decade, and it 
sounded much more like the major argument of Robert Welch’s Blue Book, published the 
following year as a rallying cry for those who would join his new John Birch Society. In 
the Blue Book—allegedly the transcript of a speech Welch had made to eleven men at the 
JBS’s first meeting in December 1958, the internal Communist plot was “to so change 
the economic and political structure of the United States that it can be comfortably 
merged with Soviet Russia in a one-world socialist government.” The Communists’ goal 


was to take the United States “without firing a shot.” 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Business of Birchism: The John Birch Society Shapes Its 
Message, 1960-1963 


The energy and urgency that accompanied right-wing activism during the early 
1960s owed much to a false quotation. Shortly before his death, Lenin allegedly had 
proposed a strategic plan for world conquest: “First, we will take Eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia, then we will encircle the United States, which will be the last bastion 
of capitalism. We will not have to attack. It will fall like an overripe fruit into our 
hands.” The quotation has been traced to 1954, when Nicholas Goncharoff, a Soviet 
refugee of World War II, attributed it to Lenin while testifying before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee.** It soon exploded in popularity, especially among those who 
wished to demonstrate that Americans’ lack of moral character and national pride made 
them susceptible to Communist brainwashing. 

The “overripe fruit” metaphor was also popular among those who believed that 
Communism’s greatest threat to the United States was economic, particularly those who 


had long opposed the economic reforms of the New Deal. A 1958 American Bar 
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Association report on “Communist Tactics, Strategy, and Objectives” used the quotation 
without citing a source, even as the author encouraged readers to spend time “in a library 
studying the Communist conspiracy.” J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun Oil 
Company, sent the ABA’s report to his friend and correspondent Robert Welch, 
encouraging him to reprint it in the December 1958 edition of his new magazine, 
American Opinion.” It likely influenced Welch’s speech that same month to charter 
members of the John Birch Society in Indianapolis, wherein he used the “overripe fruit” 


2 66 


quotation to explain the Communists’ “grand strategy” for merging the economic and 
political systems of the United States and the Soviet Union.” 

Those who initially supported the John Birch Society were often conservative 
businessmen who had fought “socialistic” trends in the U.S. economy for years. They 
held a distinctive set of ideas about economics, federal power, and “civilization.” Soviet 
Communism, they believed, remained a movement dedicated to world conquest through 
cultural, institutional, and economic subversion, and increased federal power was a tool 
by which such subversion was taking place in the United States. Thus, economic and 
cultural matters were intimately tied to matters of national security. Welch’s initial 
supporters hoped that his movement would spur popular support for conservative 
economic policies by associating those of the liberal consensus with the violence, 


disorder, and despotism of Communist regimes around the world. However, the 


revelation in July 1960 that Welch had called the sitting President, Dwight Eisenhower, 
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“a conscious, dedicated agent of the Communist conspiracy” presented a problem. 
Between 1960 and 1963 the John Birch Society was beset by charges of extremism, 
charges that convinced many Americans that the politics the organization represented 
might lead to the kind of violence and social disorder that it was theoretically working to 
prevent. 

In his foundational history of modern American conservatism, Jonathan 
Schoenwald gave the John Birch Society a prominent place, calling it “the premier 
example of right-wing activism in the early 1960s.”** But the JBS was a foil in 
Schoenwald’s narrative. After 1960, when newspapers began to publicize what Robert 
Welch had written about President Eisenhower, the organization’s reputation was forever 
tarnished. To influential conservatives like William F. Buckley, Jr., it became an 
example of what to avoid. Schoenwald also noted the “remarkable...level of 
agreement among Welch and his recruits” in 1958.250 

Equally remarkable was the JBS leadership’s continuing loyalty to Welch and 
belief in the existence of an intricate conspiracy, despite disagreements over specific 
aspects of that conspiracy and concern about the bad press the JBS was receiving in 
response to Welch’s statements about Eisenhower. Among those who composed the 
JBS’s national council, there existed nearly constant and sometimes vitriolic 
disagreements. Leaders disagreed about which issues should be emphasized most 
prominently in the organization’s monthly bulletins, they debated the wisdom of 


promoting an “educational” organization without specific plans for political action, they 
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argued about the degree to which God and religion should be emphasized in the JBS’s 
publications, and they even disagreed about the identity of the enemy they were 
combatting. 

Yet despite all the difficulties of the JBS’s early years, most of Welch’s initial 
recruits remained loyal to his “educational” endeavor. They agreed that there was a 
conspiracy against the United States, and that the nation’s enemies had influenced and 
were continuing to influence domestic and foreign policy. They agreed that there existed 
a fundamentally American philosophy of economics and government that these enemies 
sought to destroy. Even Buckley, as he distanced himself from the JBS and criticized 
Robert Welch in the press, remained close to some of those on the organization’s national 
council, especially Clarence Manion. Manion had been one of the most important initial 
supporters of Buckley’s National Review, and Buckley continued throughout the course 
of the 1960s to seek Manion’s financial help when the need arose.”°! 

Between 1960 and 1963, the John Birch Society combatted two major criticisms: 
first, that it was a monolithic organization that sought to impose fascism on the United 
States, and second, that it was an anti-Semitic or racist organization. All the while, 
Robert Welch and his associates worked to “market” information about the international 
conspiracy that they were certain existed. 

The Spirit of Indianapolis 
In December 1958 Robert Welch gave a two-day speech to eleven men at the 


Indianapolis home of Marguerite Dice, National Vice-Chair of the Minute Women of the 
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U.S.A.” Later published as The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, Welch’s speech 
laid out the new organization’s program and philosophy. It was not to be a secret society, 
but as the Communists of the 1930s had done, JBS members would organize “fronts” and 
involve themselves in specific political causes, spearheading letter-writing campaigns and 
petition drives in the name of “americanism.”?? “The word americanism with small a,” 
Welch told Miss Dice’s guests, “should be...understood as the very antithesis of 
socialism and communism with a little c... The true americanist believes that the 
individual should retain the freedom to make his own bargain with life, and the 
responsibility for the results of that bargain.” ?54 

Welch grounded this and subsequent speeches in the “ripe fruit” quotation and in 
the assumption of a tactical equivalence between the international Communist movement 
and the trend away from unregulated capitalism in Europe and the United States. “Right 
under our noses,” he declared, “the Communists are gradually carrying out their plan of 
grand strategy...to so change the economic and political structure of the United States 
that it can be comfortably merged with Soviet Russia in a one-world socialist 
government.”*> He predicted that the “fruit” would continue to be ripened by a series of 
federal government actions, including higher taxation, increased spending for causes at 
home and abroad, resultant inflation, price controls to stem the inflation, the elimination 


of state borders, and the federalization of public education. ?56 
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Conservative businessmen fought a decades-long battle against Franklin 
Roosevelt’s New Deal, and the National Association of Manufacturers, of which Robert 
Welch was a regional leader during the 1950s, had led the “open shop” campaign against 
labor union influence in industry as early as the 1920s. Kim Phillips-Fein has argued that 
the economic reforms such businessmen sought were the true material successes of 
conservative efforts during the second half of the twentieth century, such efforts in the 
cultural realm having exercised little lasting influence on national policy.’ Kruse, on the 
other hand, has credited anti-New Deal businessmen with making a non-material dent in 
the national culture, namely for popularizing the portrayal of the United States as a 
“Judeo-Christian nation” and promoting (economic) “freedom under God.” ?58 

J. Howard Pew of Sun Oil was an avid proponent of both efforts. A devout 
Presbyterian and longtime President of the Foundation for the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., by the time of the JBS’ s founding he had worked for years to turn American 
Protestantism away from the social gospel. As far as Pew was concerned, this 
movement’s chief danger to American freedom was its tendency to support the federal 
government’s efforts to alleviate poverty. Pew referred to such government spending 
programs as a form of “police power” that “produces resentment and ill will, stifles 
energy and destroys production.”*°° For years, he also argued that a small group of 
Protestant leaders was deliberately subverting the faith of its flocks. By the middle of 


1958 he had come up with numbers, estimating that in Protestant churches, “75% of the 
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ministers today are reasonably sound in their economic and social philosophy, 2% are 
ideological Communists, 10% are ideological Socialists, and 13% are confused in their 
thinking — but it is this 25% that have control of the machinery of most all of our 
Protestant denominations.” 

Pew, though not present at the JBS’s founding meeting in Indianapolis, may have 
inspired Robert Welch—who was a lapsed Southern Baptist of unidentified faith—to 
adopt a religious tone in his speech. Welch urged those at the Indianapolis meeting to be 
“true fundamentalists” in whatever faiths they practiced. “We desperately need 
[fundamentalists’] unshakable confidence in absolutes, in eternal principles and truths, in 
a world of increasing relativity and transitoriness in all things,” he declared.”*' In “fully 
one-third” of Protestant churches, Welch alleged, “the ministers themselves are not true 
believers in the Divine Names or the Divine History and Divine Teachings to which they 
give lip service.” They had instead “converted Christianity into a so-called social 
gospel...in fact indistinguishable from advocacy of the welfare state socialist 
politicians.” 

Robert Welch’s commitment to exposing “the truth” excited Pew and others 
because it seemed—at least for a time—to represent the best hope for rolling back the 
New Deal economic reforms that conservative businessmen had opposed for years. 
Welch seemed to have the business acumen and political savvy to use popular anti- 
Communism to turn public opinion against the liberal consensus and its stranglehold on 


mainstream American politics. He practiced a grassroots McCarthyism, and Pew had 
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been a champion of the late controversial Senator. “Personally, I think the Country needs 
a hundred McCarthys,” Pew wrote just after the Army-McCarthy hearings in 1954.76 
But the senator’s singular focus on exposing Communists in high places had not been 
enough. He had harnessed popular anti-Communism without simultaneously educating 
Americans about “the process by which Communism is effected,” namely by the gradual 
implementation of socialistic controls by a powerful government.*™ 

Though Welch did not impugn President Eisenhower’s loyalty at Indianapolis, the 
Blue Book was full of statements that would later be considered fringe, particularly 
Welch’s casual lumping of socialist and Communist governments around the world and 
his overarching argument that the Communist plot against the United States was to 
influence federal government policy to such an extent that the United States might be 
politically and economically “merged” with the Soviet Union. Even so, Welch’s two-day 
speeches excited many of those who attended them. Welch followed the Indianapolis 
meeting with a January 1959 meeting in Milwaukee, a February meeting in Boca Raton, 
Florida, and two meetings in New York during April and May. Harry L. Bradley of the 
Allen-Bradley Company lauded the Milwaukee meeting as “the most rewarding 
experience of my life.” Slobodan Draskovich, an economist who prided himself on 
having fought against both Nazism and Communism in his native Yugoslavia, wrote that, 
of the twelve years he had spent in the United States, “the most important two 


days...were those on which I heard Mr. Welch’s presentation.” Spruille Braden, an 
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ambassador to Colombia, Cuba, and Argentina under the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations, believed that Welch’s program promised to “save our nation and our 
civilization.” 265 

This was perhaps the key. To Welch and his recruits, the task was never simply 
to expose and rid the federal government of Reds, to reduce its size, or to return to an 
economy of unregulated capitalism. The biggest problem with any leftward trend in 
economics or culture was that it portended the destruction of “civilization” by 
Communists schooled in the use of terrorism to achieve their ends. To illustrate this 
danger, Welch told stories of wartime atrocities. He depicted the Republican effort in the 
Spanish Civil War as a sadistic orgy, during which Communists had murdered “over four 
thousand priests” and raped “more than that many nuns.” So hot was their anti-religious 
zeal, Welch alleged, that some Communists had “herded priests and their congregations 
into churches, set the churches on fire, and burned the Christians and their buildings 
together.” A similar pattern had appeared during the Korean War, Welch continued, 
during which Communists killed over eleven thousand prisoners of war, some five 
thousand of them “boys from your home towns and mine.” 266 

The specter of violence and despotism drove the John Birch Society’s first 
national project: the Committee Against Summit Entanglements (CASE), a petition drive 
to discourage President Eisenhower’s September 1959 summit meeting with Nikita 
Khrushchev. The idea was that by holding a meeting with Khrushchev, Eisenhower 


would embolden Communists around the world and discourage insurgent anti- 
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Communists. CASE’s open letter to Eisenhower focused graphically on “killer 
Khrushchev’s” alleged brutality, how he had—in Eugene Lyons’s words—risen to his 
premiership “over piles of corpses,” over the mass graves of Ukrainian peasants, over 
Hungarian girls who burned themselves alive in the uprising of 1956.7°’ From wealthy 
members of CASE, Welch requested donations in the thousands of dollars. His stated 
purpose was to force a “showdown” with the Communists, “before [they] are ready or 
expect it.” The “enemies within,” after all, were determined “to dare the anti- 
Communists to civil war in this country when the Communists are ready.”?° 

As it turned out, the showdown would have happened with or without the Birch 
Society’s petition drive. On May 1, 1960, Soviet military forces shot down a U-2 spy 
plane and captured the pilot, Francis Gary Powers. With a U.S. undercover military 
operation exposed, any diplomatic gains from Eisenhower’s summit meeting lay in 
shambles.2° However, Welch believed that the CASE effort had been an overall success. 
He congratulated JBS members for sending six hundred thousand postcards through the 
mail and deluging the White House with letters and telegrams.”” 

By April 1961, JBS members had purportedly organized “literally thousands of 
showings” of Communism on the Map, an hour-long film distributed by the Church of 


Christ-affiliated Harding College in Searcy, Arkansas, and produced with help from JBS 
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members.?”! Like Robert Welch’s speech that became the Blue Book, in order to 
demonstrate that the Communists’ three-phase strategy was being carried out, 
Communism on the Map lumped socialist and Communist governments together as 
common threats to American security. The film had a twofold explanation for this 
conflation. First, there was a historical “kinship” between socialism and Communism. 
Second, socialist regimes tended to be easy targets of Communist subversion. When 
Robert Welch alleged that Communist subversives hoped to “merge” the United States 
with the Soviet Union, he presaged a similar assertion in Communism on the Map: 
“Wherever Communism can’t take over by fomenting internal revolt, the Reds seek to 
establish so-called democratic socialist governments which they can infiltrate and 
gradually turn into totalitarian nations ruled by Moscow.”?” Such was a basic tactic of 
“takeover from within,” the film continued, and as the takeover proceeded, the 
Communists would set to work sowing hatred between various groups, just as “in nation 
after nation,” they had “set Chinese against Chinese, Koreans against Koreans, 
Indonesians against their own people, Cubans against Cubans, and so on.”?” 
The Politician 

As Robert Welch worked to expand the ranks of ordinary men and women 
involved in the JBS, he also gathered several of his initial recruits and other prominent 
conservatives into the organization’s “National Council.” Welch formed the Council to 


place recognized conservatives at the JBS’s helm, to advise him, and—when the time 
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came—to select his successor. Welch’s first two recruits were William J. Grede, an iron 
and steel magnate, and Spruille Braden, whose service as a diplomat under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman had soured his opinion on the foreign policy of the liberal 
consensus. Conservative financier and radio commentator Clarence Manion and “China 
Lobby man” Alfred Kohlberg followed close behind.’ By early 1960 a list of twenty- 
four Council members routinely appeared on JBS letterhead. 

A climate of crisis soon arose among Birch Society Council members, spurred by 
the public airing of Robert Welch’s “private letter” about President Eisenhower, by then 
entitled The Politician. Welch’s belief that the President was “a dedicated, conscious 
agent of the Communist conspiracy” represented the most extreme version of an opinion 
that many of his associates shared.””> Eisenhower had taken advantage of popular anti- 
Communism during the early 1950s, but he simultaneously embraced the New Deal 
domestic status quo, including the federal regulation of business, and his foreign policy 
was marked by measured diplomacy, rather than aggression, toward the Soviet Union.?” 
For members of the JBS Council, The Politician did not represent the ridiculous ravings 
of a madman so much as a public relations disaster for the JBS. If Welch’s associates 
disagreed with his conclusions, it was generally a disagreement about whether 
Eisenhower was a conscious or unconscious agent of the conspiracy. 

During Welch’s first few years as an anti-Communist activist, his associates had 
sometimes encouraged the kind of thinking for which he would later become infamous. 


Alfred Kohlberg, who died just a few months before The Politician was leaked to the 
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press in 1960, had indulged in similar thinking during the Korean War. Those who 
accused the U.S. of lacking a clear military strategy in Korea were mistaken, Kolberg 
believed. “We have a policy, which they dare not tell us,” he wrote to journalist 
Westbrook Pegler in March 1952. “It is simply to get orders from Moscow, and then to 
follow them out, as far as public opinion, the stupidity of the American public, and the 
American Government will permit [us] to go.”?” A few weeks later, after reading a draft 
of Welch’s book May God Forgive Us, Kohlberg told Welch that he was too reluctant to 
accuse President Truman of Communist sympathies. “I do not contend that Mr. Truman 
is knowingly a servant of Communist causes,” Kohlberg wrote. “I merely feel that 
nothing is to be gained by clearing him in the absence of complete and accurate 
knowledge.” 

It was for J. Howard Pew that Welch wrote the original draft of The Politician. 
The whole thing began, as Welch later recalled, during a road trip “back to New York 
from a visit up the Hudson, with three friends.”?” Welch and his friends were in fact 
returning from Irvington-on-Hudson, headquarters of Leonard E. Read’s Foundation for 
Economic Education, and heading to the 1954 National Manufacturers’ Association 
convention.”*° During the drive, Welch speculated that President Eisenhower had 
“deliberately sabotag[ed] Republican candidates” in the previous month’s election.”*! 


Pew wanted to know more, and Welch promised to send him further details in writing. 
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He produced a ten thousand-word letter just in time for Christmas, but he was reluctant to 
make a gift of it. “[F]rankly I am quite hesitant about putting it in the mails,” Welch 
wrote to Pew, and he suggested that the two of them discuss the letter at the following 
month’s NAM meeting.?* 

Welch overcame his hesitation. An expanded version of the original “private 
letter” reached scores of Welch’s fellow conservatives during the next several years. 
Revilo Oliver, a Professor of Classics at the University of Illinois who in 1966 broke with 
both the JBS and the conservative movement to pursue a career of outspoken racism and 
anti-Semitism, recalled the furor over The Politician with amusement. The book had 
received the tacit approval of “every man present at the [December 1958] meeting in 
Indianapolis,” Oliver wrote in his memoir, and he himself had gone so far as to suggest 
that reading and understanding the book be made a requirement for membership in the 
John Birch Society. By the time of the Indianapolis meeting, Welch had already 
distributed “something like a thousand copies” of the manuscript, in which he “proposed 
the formation of ‘a nucleus of influential and patriotic citizens’.” But because of the 
controversy that arose around it in 1960, Welch felt obliged to insist that The Politician 
“had nothing, no, nothing, to do with the formation of the John Birch Society.” ?83 

Not all of Welch’s fellow conservatives reacted to The Politician with the 
unreserved favor that Oliver recalled. Alfred Kohlberg, so eager a few years earlier to 
encourage Welch’s redbaiting when his topic was foreign policy in the Far East, was 


more hesitant after reading The Politician. Kohlberg concluded that Welch did not prove 
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his case, “except by implication, which is not good enough in so serious a matter.” 
Though Welch’s clear purpose was to gather enough evidence to accuse Eisenhower of 
loyalty to the Communist Party, he might just as easily have proved Kohlberg’s own 
belief “that Ike is a smart cookie when it comes to ingratiating himself with people, but 
that he is essentially ignorant, uninformed, and lazy as to homework, and therefore easily 
taken in by people who get on the right side of him.” Kohlberg suggested that Welch 
avoid airing his own conclusions about Eisenhower’s political loyalties and leave the task 
to readers.?*4 

Welch took almost none of Kohlberg’s advice—at least not immediately. He 
insisted that he had meant only to express his private beliefs about Eisenhower to a few 
close friends. “I did not really intend to prove anything,” he wrote. Kohlberg’s concerns 
might have been valid “[i]f this had been a ‘book,’ intended for publication, or even for 
wide distribution...And I thoroughly agree,” he added, “that my approach to the public, 
which is through my speeches and the magazine, has to be entirely different.” But Welch 
took umbrage at Kohlberg’s final piece of advice. For twenty years he and others had 
been “‘laying out the facts’ to speak for themselves” and allowing readers to draw their 
own conclusions. “And during that time we have been going straight down the road to 
Communism, at an ever-faster pace.”** Welch continued to send his manuscript to one 
prominent conservative after another, adding only an introductory letter beginning with 


the declaration, “This is not a book,” and requesting strict confidentiality. ”*° 
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Herbert Philbrick was another recipient. During the 1940s, he had simultaneously 
been a member of the Communist Party USA, an undercover spy for the FBI, and an 
advertising executive in Boston. His intriguing career inspired an early 1950s radio 
drama entitled “I Was a Communist for the FBP” and the subsequent TV series “I Led 
Three Lives.” With his life story something of a cultural sensation, he became a popular 
anti-Communist speaker during the late 1950s, especially at Fred Schwarz’s Schools of 
Anti-Communism.”*? As Welch made plans to organize the JBS, Philbrick’s reputation 
caught his attention, and the two men began regular correspondence. Philbrick at first 
declined membership, insisting he would be of more help as an outside advisor, but 
Welch persuaded him to become a member of the Home Chapter, which carried little 
responsibility, and Philbrick began regular donations to the JBS.* 

Accustomed as he was to being a double agent, Philbrick exaggerated his loyalty. 
He did not return his copy of The Politician, as Welch requested, and he may have been 
the anonymous Bostonian who forwarded information about the manuscript to J. Edgar 
Hoover in early 1959.2? Even as he donated money to the JBS, he passed information to 
friends about its potential dangers as a political force. At a May 1959 organizational 
meeting Philbrick attended, Welch gave a condensed version of his Indianapolis speech 
before twenty “carefully screened” guests. Philbrick took detailed notes of the speech, 
which continued from 9:15 in the morning until 6:30 in the evening, with one forty-five 


minute break for lunch. “Adding to the cloak and dagger atmosphere was the fact that 
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the front door...was locked so that we could not leave,” Philbrick noted. Welch’s 
insistence that circumstances required him to be the unquestioned head of the JBS 
sounded to Philbrick “a great deal similar to the appeal made by Adolph Hitler to the 
German people.” The JBS threatened to attract “extreme radicals” to its ranks, Philbrick 
feared, should The Politician become known among the wider public.” 

The Exposé 

Robert Welch’s reckless mailing finally backfired on July 11, 1960, when one of 
his confidants betrayed him. In the Chicago suburb of Glenview, Illinois, Council 
member Stillwell Conner addressed an audience of over two hundred spectators. One of 
them, Frank Vignola, was organizing an “Education for American Security Seminar”’— 
with the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade’s Fred Schwarz as master of ceremonies— 
to be held at Glenview’s Naval Air Station at the end of August. During the question- 
and-answer period, he rose to ask Conner if it was true that Robert Welch had called the 
sitting President a Communist. Conner denied it, and Vignola responded by reading 
aloud from a copy of The Politician that he had brought with him. ?”! 

Journalist and Glenview resident Jack Mabley was also in the audience, and he 
broke the story in the Chicago Daily News of July 25. Though Mabley portrayed most 
JBS members as “well-meaning, conscientious men and women,” he excoriated Robert 
Welch both for his assertions in The Politician and for his “dictatorial” control over the 


JBS. In a follow-up article the next day, Mabley highlighted Welch’s negative 
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assessment of democracy in the Blue Book.** These themes would characterize press 
portrayals of the John Birch Society during the next several years: not only had its 
founder accused President Eisenhower of being a Communist; he was also a would-be 
dictator and outspoken opponent of democracy. 

Though he would later attribute the “smear campaign” against the John Birch 
Society to the Communist press—citing a “mother article” in the San Francisco-based 
People’s World of February 25, 1961—Welch believed that the raw material for the 
smear had come from a trusted fellow conservative, Fred Schwarz.” On September 6, 
1960, he fired off a nine-page letter to Schwarz, intimating that Frank Vignola had made 
his public scene with Schwarz’s knowledge and blessing. Welch adopted a tone that 
would characterize many of his official pronouncements about The Politician during the 
next several years. Though angry about Schwarz’s apparent intention to harm the John 
Birch Society, he wrote that the Glenview meeting had resulted in the creation of “four 
strong new chapters, [and] a total of about sixty new members, all of whom thus knew 
about The Politician and basically what it said before they joined.” The greatest 
immediate harm had been to the reputations of the JBS’s financial contributors and 
members, causing “damages to their business plans and dangers to their jobs and 


heartaches of many kinds.” %4 
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Welch’s immediate response to the exposé was to assure JBS members that they 
need not be associated with The Politician merely because of their membership. “The 
introductory page to [the] manuscript states clearly that it is not a book,” Welch wrote in 
his August 1960 bulletin. He insisted that The Politician was “still of the nature of a long 
letter to a friend,” that had never been published, and that he had no plans to publish it in 
the future.?5 Even so, Welch was unable to resist defending what he had written. 
“Members say they do not like the word ‘treason’ in these pages,” he continued. “[But 
we] must constantly remember that the most effective weapon the Communists have had 
for forty years has always been treason in other governments. And by far the most 
important model of that weapon for twenty-five years has been the treason in our 
government.”% 

Within the wider conservative movement, the press exposé represented a severe 
public relations problem. But the problem was clearly more a matter of The Politician’s 
exposure than of its existence. Welch, after all, had not kept the “private letter” private 
for long; by his own admission he had sent it to over one hundred of his fellow 
conservatives during the preceding years, including William F. Buckley, Jr., founder and 
editor of National Review. Immediately after the exposé, Buckley seemed to believe that 
jettisoning the JBS from the ranks of acceptable conservatism would do more harm than 
good. In October 1960, he assured Welch that, publicly, he would continue to tell those 
interested of his personal fondness for him and “the need for a conservative pressure 


organization like the John Birch Society,” while admitting that those associated with the 
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JBS and those at National Review offered “a critical difference in the analysis...of 
contemporary affairs.” ?9 

Privately, Buckley admitted to more severe misgivings. He had read The 
Politician “several years ago” and “immediately” written to Welch that he disagreed with 
his conclusions about President Eisenhower. It was a disagreement that could remain 
private as long as The Politician remained so, but with details now leaked to the press, 
there was little hope of turning back. Moreover, Welch frequently made unsupportable 
charges in public, most recently in a speech in Buckley’s hometown of Stamford, 
Connecticut, when he “publicly suggested. ..that the government of the United States is 
under operative control of the Communist Party of the United States.” 

Among the JBS Council members Welch had recently selected there was 
considerable consternation over the exposé, but most continued to support the JBS’s 
political program. Only one Council member—John T. Beatty—tresigned in the summer 
of 1960, and he had allegedly been planning to do so beforehand.”” Still loyal to 
Welch’s overarching project, JBS Council members set about thinking of ways that their 
leader might somehow deflect the bad press he had brought on himself. In March 1961, 
for example, Clarence Manion’s former business manager Leo Reardon composed an 
unequivocal statement for Welch to use while facing the press: “I am quite sure the 
former President is not, nor ever was, a member of the Communist Party.” Manion 


hoped that Welch would follow this statement by suggesting that Eisenhower was simply 
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a dupe who had stumbled into aiding the Communists “[t]hrough [his] lack of knowledge 
of Marxism.”3” 

The problem was that The Politician’s clear purpose had been to refute the idea 
that Eisenhower was promoting Communism through his own ignorance. During a May 
1961 interview with Lawrence Spivak on NBC’s Meet the Press, Welch avoided saying 
anything as plain as Manion had recommended, falling back on the technicality that he 
had not published any of his assertions. Refusing to admit directly that he had referred to 
Eisenhower as “a dedicated, conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy,” Welch 
insisted that no author should be held publicly accountable for statements made in an 
unpublished draft. “I never had that opinion and do not have it now with any such 
assurance or firmness that I would ever state it in public, and I never have,” he told 
Spivak.*°! 

In September 1961, Clarence Manion wrote to Welch that he was with the JBS for 
the long haul. “I believe in its objectives,” he wrote, “and I am convinced that [its] 
continuous growth, strength, and prestige...are necessary prerequisites for the salvation 
of American freedom.” Even so, Manion was clearly worried that the exposure of The 
Politician had done irreparable harm to the JBS’s effectiveness. In his hometown of 
South Bend, Indiana, an acquaintance had confided to him that “[n]obody who is 
anybody will now join the John Birch Society.” Despite such dismal reports, 


Manion—and allegedly everyone else on the Council—had no interest in quitting. All 
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agreed that the Birch Society was the only anti-Communist organization that could save 
the country, but that it would need “a new face” to succeed in doing so. Manion asked 
Welch to “gracefully retire into the editorial room” and allow some charismatic outsider 
to replace him.*” 

Dan Smoot and the “Invisible Government” 

The John Birch Society also enjoyed continued public support from prominent 
non-members, among them the Dallas-based radio commentator Dan Smoot. Smoot 
claimed to have gained unique insight into the Communist conspiracy through his work 
as a special agent for the FBI between 1942 and 1951.°% In a May 1961 broadcast, he 
referred to the same “mother article” from the Communist-affiliated People’s World that 
Robert Welch had identified in his bulletin of the previous month. Smoot intimated that 
the controversy had arisen in response to the Birch Society’s campaign to impeach Earl 
Warren, a cause Smoot himself had long supported. The Politician went unmentioned in 
Smoot’s broadcast, despite the fact that the Communist “mother article” in question 
focused not on the campaign to impeach Earl Warren, but instead on the same points that 
articles about the Birch Society had emphasized since the previous summer: that its 
leader had called the sitting president a Communist, and that he opposed democracy. 35 

Though Smoot avoided addressing the proverbial elephant in the room as he 


defended the John Birch Society, he was simultaneously refining a set of ideas that would 
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alter the nature of anti-Communist conspiracy theory among the radical right. He alleged 
the existence of an international conspiracy contemporaneous with but distinct from the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. It was a conspiracy that had been led, from its inception, 
by those highly placed in the United States federal government. 
Smoot presented his ideas to the 1961 Symposium on Freedom in Los Angeles. 

He alleged that Cold War diplomacy, with its policy of containing rather than defeating 
Communism, was directed by the Council on Foreign Relations, an organization founded 
by Edward Mandell “Colonel” House, one of Woodrow Wilson’s top advisors. In 1927, 
the CFR had begun receiving heavy funding from the Rockefeller Foundation, Smoot 
alleged, and its members had pressed for U.S. involvement in World War II. Whether or 
not they were Communists, he continued, CFR members pursued “the same aim as that of 
international Communism...a one-world socialist system.” The CFR had long comprised 
the “invisible government” in Washington, and its purpose was “to condition the 
American people to accept what Colonel House called ‘a positive foreign policy’ .” 306 

The immediate cause of Smoot’s interest was a May 12, 1961 meeting, arranged 
by the Council on Foreign Relations and approved by the State Department, at which 
several “prominent Soviet and American citizens” had gathered in the Crimean Peninsula 
to discuss nuclear disarmament.*”” Smoot believed that this little-known meeting was 
even more significant than Eisenhower’s 1959 summit meeting with Nikita Khrushchev, 
at which Robert Welch and other conservative activists had directed such ire. Among 


those who believed that Soviet officials were tricksters who kept no diplomatic promises, 
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it seemed clear that agreements about nuclear disarmament could lead only to surrender 
and destruction. 

In his 1962 book The Invisible Government, Smoot expanded on ideas he had 
taken on his speaking circuit the year before, alleging CFR influence in the Institute on 
Pacific Relations and other organizations that had been associated with Communist 
subversion after World War II.*°* In Smoot’s telling, Colonel House had, even four years 
before the Bolshevik Revolution, dreamed of “a socialist dictatorship of the proletariat, 
identical with that which now exists in the Soviet Union.”3? After Congress’s refusal to 
involve the United States in the postwar League of Nations, House founded the CFR to 
pursue international cooperation by stealth. Moreover, he had not stopped at foreign 
policy, for he knew that the United States “could not become a province in a one-world 
socialist system unless [its] economy was first socialized.” Therefore, he “laid the 
groundwork for ‘positive’ domestic policies of government, too.”3"° 

Thus, even as Smoot echoed Robert Welch’s belief that powerful forces in the 
federal government wished to “merge” the economic system of the United States with 
that of the Soviet Union, he avoided direct allegations of Communist subversion. 
Instead, he wrote of a Washington that had long been controlled by a cabal of 
“internationalists” who wished to eliminate American “independence.” Robert Welch 
quickly adopted The Invisible Government as the newest addition to “One Dozen 


Candles,” a set of twelve reprints of books that had shaped his political education and that 
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he sought to use as “textbooks” for recruitment.*!! He praised Smoot’ s book for 
describing in detail the “interlocking... groups which dominate the movement and forces 
that are communizing America.” 3!? 

Smoot’s ideas would be highly influential among anti-Communist conspiracy 
theorists during the following several decades, perhaps foremost because they allowed 
anti-Communists to accuse politically powerful people of being part of an “un-American” 
conspiracy without accusing them of being Communists. This had been Robert Welch’s 
public relations mistake in The Politician. Smoot’s ideas helped to turn an anti- 
Communist movement that accused government officials of treason into an “anti- 
establishment” movement, simultaneously broadening the conspiracy’s reach and making 
it seem less offensive to those who doubted its existence. 

The John Birch Society and Anti-Semitism 

Of course, to criticize “internationalist” foreign policy was implicitly to criticize 
American involvement in the Second World War. By 1960, few radical rightists went so 
far as to say that the United States had been on the wrong side of that war, but many 
continued to lament the U.S.’s involvement and alliance with the Soviet Union. Soon 
after the exposure of The Politician, JBS Council member Slobodan Draskovich 
attempted to defend the John Birch Society by criticizing U.S. foreign policy. The 
American people, he wrote, were “sick and tired to being told from high places that the 
policy of weakness, appeasement, and surrender is the only possible U.S. policy.” He 


counted World War II as the first in a string of “defeats” that included the fall of China, 
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the Korean War, and the recent Communist takeover of Cuba. By emphasizing the 
United States’ odd wartime alliance with the Soviet Union and the growth of that 
country’s global influence, Draskovich argued that World War II had ended in defeat, if 
not for the United States, then for the world. Though Draskovich himself had fought 
against the Nazis, he believed that the U.S. war effort had been “for the spread of 
Communism.”3" 

On the topic of World War II, much of the material in The Politician resembled 
Draskovich’s opinions. Never mentioning the Holocaust, Welch focused instead on 
atrocities visited on the defeated Germans, often under General Eisenhower’s direction. 
It was Eisenhower, Welch argued, who deserved the credit for devising the “Morgenthau 
Plan,” with its goal of “[converting] Germany into a goat pasture—so that it could never 
stand as a bulwark against the eventual Russian march across Europe.”*'* Though he was 
not present at the Nuremberg Trials, Eisenhower had assisted “in the planning that 
brought them about, and in the gathering of the completely one-sided evidence on which 
they were based.”3!5 Most egregiously, Eisenhower had overseen “Operation Keelhaul,” 
a forced repatriation of Soviet prisoners of war.’ Because Welch believed that the 
Soviet Union was a nation-sized prison rather than a nation, Operation Keelhaul seemed 
more a re-imprisonment than a liberation. Moreover, those who had deliberately fled 


from the Soviet Union were not likely to find Stalin merciful. 
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Such a harsh assessment of the Allied war effort presented a problem during the 
early 1960s, for as Robert Welch and his colleagues contended with negative press 
surrounding The Politician, they also faced charges of anti-Semitism. In April 1961, 
Welch identified such charges as “a dangerous weapon” that his enemies were 
deliberately using against him. “Of course I am just about as ‘anti-Semitic’ as Willi 
Schlamm,” Welch remarked sarcastically, referring to a Jewish journalist who frequently 
contributed to American Opinion. He named several other Jewish friends and 
associates—among them Alfred Kohlberg, his primary mentor in the anti-Communist 
cause—remarking that throughout his career he had “probably had more good friends of 
the Jewish faith than any other Gentile in America.” It was no more anti-Jewish to 
criticize the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, Welch insisted, than it was anti- 
Christian to criticize the Methodist Federation for Social Action. Both were leftist 
organizations that deserved criticism apart from their religious affiliations.*!” 

Robert Welch was no anti-Semite, but it was difficult for the JBS to escape 
accusations of anti-Semitism and the close company of anti-Semites. Many of the basic 
doctrines of conservative anti-Communism were extremely similar to those of anti- 
Semitic conspiracy theory, with anti-Communists accusing Communist subversives of 
plans that anti-Semites had long attributed to “the international Jew.” Such similarities 
stand to reason, especially in light of historian David Nirenberg’s observation that during 
the long sweep of Western history, Judaism became, in the minds of non-Jews, “not only 
the religion of a specific people with specific beliefs, but also a category, a set of ideas 


and attributes with which non-Jews can make sense of and criticize their world.” Merely 
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by arguing that a secret cabal of conspirators was plotting world conquest by infiltrating 
governments and cultural institutions, Welch was indebted to an intellectual tradition of 
anti-Judaism, and so were many of his less controversial contemporaries. *'* 

The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, surely the most influential anti-Semitic hoax 
ever written, is remarkable in the similarity of its conspiracy theory to what would later 
be attributed to the Communist conspiracy, particularly in the alleged plans of the Jewish 
elders to seize control of global financial markets and to weaken the morals of the 
world’s non-Jews by manipulating print media. The Protocols first appeared in late- 
nineteenth century Paris. In 1905 a Russian version surfaced, probably promoted by 
monarchists who wished to use Jews as scapegoats for the reformist agitation with which 
the Romanovs were then contending.*!° Thus, if The Protocols reveals anything, it is the 
consistency of right-wing ideas about revolutionary agitation from the nineteenth century 
forward, including the alleged desire on the part of revolutionaries to gain control of 
media, subvert traditional morals, break down national allegiances, and destroy religious 
faith. 

Promoted in the United States by refugees of the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution, The 
Protocols found its most prominent supporter in Henry Ford, who drew on it for a series 
of anti-Semitic screeds published in his weekly Dearborn Independent between 1920 and 


1922. Ford pushed subscriptions to the Independent along with sales of his Model T’s, 
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and he did the same with The Protocols, despite the fact that the document was reliably 
identified as a hoax by the London Times in 1921.°*° Ford’s brand of anti-Semitism, 
largely adapted from The Protocols, was tailor-made for the political climate of the 1950s 
brainwashing scare, raising as it did in the specter of conspirators who sought “the 
degeneration of the people in order that they may be reduced to confusion of mind and 
thus manipulated.” By the 1950s, The Protocols had become an albatross around the 
necks of many anti-Communist activists, because certain of their followers were bound to 
cite it as evidence that the “international Communist conspiracy” was in fact a Jewish 
one. 

In a letter to Welch following The Politician’s exposure, William F. Buckley cited 
Welch’s “popular front attitude towards conservatism” as a problem as serious as his 
statements about Eisenhower. The American Mercury, founded by H. L. Mencken, had 
by 1960 fallen under the editorship of Russell McGuire, who adopted tenets of the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion for use in his editorials. Welch’s willingness to 
“cooperate” with McGuire disturbed Buckley, because, as he put it, such people were “a 
considerable liability to the conservative cause.” 3 

Anti-Communist leaders who wished to distance themselves from anti-Semites 


had the delicate task of dismissing The Protocols as an unreliable forgery while insisting 
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that much of what it alleged about Jews was in fact true of Communists. Robert Welch 
speculated that The Protocols had been written either by or for Lenin “to lay out the 
program which the Communists were to follow for the next two generations, but in such a 
manner that a large part of the blame would be misdirected onto others.”3 Thus he 
portrayed the gadfly of anti-Semitism among his allies as he portrayed most other 
challenges: as a coordinated plot to weaken his organization. In an October 1962 
message to Council members, Welch noted the “extensive, emphatic, and almost violent 
spread of anti-Semitic theories,” comparing this problem to episodes in which he 
believed Communists had acted as agents provacateurs.*4 
Promoting The Politician 

By the start of 1963, Welch and his associates had concluded that to disassociate 
the John Birch Society from The Politician was impossible. Instead, they decided to 
publish and promote the book, changing some of the language about Eisenhower’s 
alleged Communism to language about his membership in a vague “leftwing 
establishment” that resembled Dan Smoot’s “invisible government.” Though changes to 
the published version of The Politician were minimal—save for the inclusion of a 
substantial number of endnotes—they were enough to satisfy most of the JBS’s 
leadership. Clarence Manion, so pessimistic about the exposé’s effect on recruitment in 
1961, now hoped that The Politician would influence the following year’s Presidential 
election. In spite of his earlier misgivings, Manion wrote to Welch that after re-reading 


the book and observing “Eisenhower’s antics in anticipation of the 1964 Republican 
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Convention,” he was convinced that publication had been the right decision. Manion 
hoped The Politician would become “the book event of our generation, because it will 
take just that to turn the Red tide.” 335 

John Rousselot, a suave, well-spoken former Congressman from California, 
became the unofficial defender and promoter of the book before being appointed as the 
JBS’s public relations director in 1964.3% His delicate task was to recruit new members 
by simultaneously promoting The Politician and distinguishing his own opinions from 
those Welch had expressed in it. At an Atlanta recruitment meeting in March 1963, 
Rousselot spent some twenty minutes summarizing The Politician, pausing now and then 
to remind members of the press that the opinions were those of Robert Welch and not 
necessarily his own.*’ 

The first “thesis” Welch was attempting to prove, Rousselot told his audience, 
was that Dwight Eisenhower had never been a conservative Republican, but had instead 
always been “a New Deal, left-wing Democrat.” The second thesis was that Eisenhower 
had never been “a strong anti-Communist.” The evidence was episodic. Eisenhower was 
happy to be courted by the Democratic Party before eventually running for President as a 
Republican. He supported the New Deal and the Roosevelt Administration. He had 


overseen “Operation Keelhaul” and the return of refugees to the Soviet Union at the end 
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of World War II. As President, he had worked against conservative Republican efforts to 
investigate Communist subversion in the State Department, he had helped to stymie the 
Bricker Amendment, and he had agreed to meet with Nikita Khrushchev, treating the 
Soviet premier “as if he were a hero.”?8 Rousselot invited his audience to arrive at one 
of three conclusions: Eisenhower was either a Communist, a dupe, or a skilled politician 
“who is smart enough to see that the tide of the Left is very strong.”*” 

This third possible conclusion was significant, because it epitomized what had 
changed in The Politician. The published book was marketed as an honest copy of the 
original with “typographical errors corrected and a few other minor changes as noted.” 330 
But these few changes were clearly designed to alter the most damning passages about 
Eisenhower. Both the published and unpublished versions of The Politician contained 
the passage, “I personally think that [Eisenhower] has been sympathetic to ultimate 
Communist aims, realistically accepting and abiding by Communist orders, and 
consciously serving the Communist conspiracy, for all of his adult life.”3! Gone, 
however, was what Welch had previously written on the following page, the passage 
most arresting to journalists in 1960: “[M]y firm belief that Dwight Eisenhower is a 
dedicated, conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy is based on an accumulation of 
detailed evidence so extensive and so palpable that it seems to me to put this conviction 
beyond any reasonable doubt.”’>* 

More minor changes, often appearing rushed and clumsy, tended to implicate 


Eisenhower not in “the Communist conspiracy,” but in a broader “Leftwing 
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Establishment.” In his 1958 draft, Welch had speculated that Milton Eisenhower, the 
President of Johns Hopkins University, was his brother’s “superior and boss within the 
Communist Party.” In the published version, Milton became Ike’s “superior and boss 
within the whole Leftwing Establishment.”>** In his draft, Welch had often casually 
referred to Eisenhower’s “Communist bosses.” For publication, he changed this phrase 
in a few places to “pro-Communist bosses,” though he failed to catch all instances of the 
phrase. ** 

The published version of The Politician had also been scrubbed of passages that 
might have been construed as anti-Semitic. These changes were minor, but they 
infuriated Revilo Oliver, the Birch Society’s most anti-Semitic leader. Oliver 
characterized the published version of The Politician as a “shabby hoax” compared to the 
original, mostly because it had been “thoroughly censored to eliminate almost all of the 
many references to Jews.” In fact, there had been nothing in the unpublished version 
resembling the blatant anti-Semitism to which Revilo Oliver subscribed. His contention 
that Welch had deleted “many references to Jews” referred to the fact that, in a list of 
forty Eisenhower Administration appointees, Welch deleted the short biographies of 
Edward Greenbaum, John Floberg, and Maxwell Gluck, stating that these men were “no 


longer of any importance in the context.”**’ He also deleted a reference to the fact that 
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that Leonard Finder, an early supporter of Eisenhower’s run for the Presidency, had once 
been Vice President of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith.*°* 

Though changes to the published version of The Politician were—on the surface 
of things—largely cosmetic, the substitution of “Leftwing Establishment” for 
“Communist conspiracy” reflected a view that mirrored that of many of Welch’s 
longtime supporters. In March 1963, for example, J. Howard Pew was still convinced 
that the federal government was under the control of “a large group of Liberals, 
Socialists, and Communists, who for 20 or 30 years have dominated the Administration,” 
and that President Kennedy, consciously or not, was “implementing their program.” 33 
Future Presidents, Pew continued, should support anti-Communist movements abroad 
and “oppose the socialization of medicine, education, industry and labor, and everything 
else.” 340 

By May 1963, Welch had decided to encourage JBS members to use the newly 
published book as a recruiting tool. “The book was not written to vilify an individual,” 
he insisted. “What is important here is the history of the past ten years...as a means of 
understanding what is taking place right now. For under the influences that controlled 
the Eisenhower Administration—which was supposed to be Conservative—our 
Government became (far more clearly and definitely and visibly than before) the greatest 


single force in bringing about the world-wide advance of the Communist tyranny.” When 
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using The Politician for recruitment, JBS members were to use the slogan, “Read it—and 
judge for yourself.” 34 

The aftermath of President Kennedy’s assassination the following November was 
a great blow to the vision Robert Welch and his supporters had of combining anti- 
socialism with anti-Communism and relating both to disorder and violence. The fact that 
a liberal President had been killed by a Communist sympathizer should have given their 
message more widespread purchase. The JBS bought newspaper space for a full-page ad 
declaring, “The President of the United States has been murdered by a Marxist- 
Communist within the United States.”**? Communists all over the world used 
assassination “as a weapon of political action,” Welch reminded readers, citing Rafael 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, Abd al-Karim Qasim of Iraq, and Ngo Dinh Diem of 
South Vietnam as victims of Communist assassination who had preceded Kennedy.**? 

Yet most media commentators did not fix on the Communist “murder 
incorporated” to explain President Kennedy’s demise. Instead, they were quick to blame 
right-wing activism for creating the political climate that led to the assassination. The 
culture of hysteria that inspired Richard Hofstadter’s 1964 essay “The Paranoid Style in 
American Politics” seemed especially virulent in Dallas. Less than a month before the 
assassination, members of a “National Indignation Convention” had assaulted and spat on 


Adlai Stevenson during his visit to the city.** As the Louisville Courier-Journal 
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editorialized, “We have become unhappily accustomed to photographs of screaming 
crowds in foreign cities...To see this ugliness in our own country, expressed by 
Americans against another American speaking by invitation in their midst, is to feel a 
chill at the heart.”*4° The day that Stevenson arrived in Dallas, the Courier-Journal 
pointed out, Robert Welch had spoken in New York and alleged that the United Nations 
was an instrument of the Communist conspiracy. “People who can take such charges 
seriously,” the editors concluded, “have become mindless forces who can spit upon a 
fellow-citizen, scream in the streets, and go to bed at night haunted by visions of other 
Americans who are devils and traitors.” 346 
Launching the Anti-Civil Rights Campaign 

At the John Birch Society Council meeting in December 1963, Clarence Manion 
commissioned a committee to draw up a plan that would guide the JBS in new directions. 
The committee’s report revealed dissatisfaction with Robert Welch’s leadership style and 
with the projects he promoted, but a continuing commitment to the JBS itself.” 

The Neutralizers, a 1963 pamphlet, had provoked criticism from several of the 
JBS’s original members and those on its Council. Though authorship was credited to 


Welch, detractors alleged that the true author was G. Edward Griffin, a young 
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documentary filmmaker and West Coast coordinator for the JBS.*8 The Neutralizers 
began with a familiar allusion to the relentless attacks from liberal, Communist, and 
fellow-traveling enemies in the press. After several unsuccessful attempts to destroy the 
Birch Society with such attacks, they “reluctantly decided that they would have to go to 
work against us...through attempted infiltration or disruptive appeals at the chapter [or] 
regional levels.” The Neutralizers urged JBS members to guard against those who 
introduced “ideological wedges” or tempted activists to focus their energies on goals 
other than combatting Communism.*” The foremost “neutralizing” force was anti- 
Semitism, and the pamphlet strongly suggested that those who promoted the idea of an 
international Jewish conspiracy were themselves Communist agents provocateurs.*°° 

The author of Manion’s committee report was concerned that important people 
might find The Neutralizers personally offensive. It “[exposes] us to the allegation that 
we are acting as a cat’s paw for the [anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith],” the author 
opined, and “‘it sets us on a collision course that must bring us into conflict with some of 
the oldest, most powerful, and most influential patriotic organizations in the nation, 
including several retired Admirals and Generals.” 35! 

The report also revealed a rift in the JBS Council between those who wished to 
focus on the domestic Communist conspiracy and those who wished to commit the JBS 
to an international defense of “Western civilization” against attacks by anti-colonialists. 
This rift mapped loosely onto the division between Council members who were 


uncomfortable with outspoken racism and those who were not, and it contributed to a 
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compromise by which the John Birch Society would campaign against the southern civil 
rights movement and civil rights legislation while pursuing a theoretically anti-racist 
defense of European imperialism. The report concluded that it would no longer be 
enough for the John Birch Society to remain an “educational organization,” because 
though “[t]ruth can be successfully used to defeat a false ideology...[it] does not suffice 
to defeat a conspiracy.” 35? 

Thus in 1964, as many of its members became active in Barry Goldwater’ s 
campaign for the Presidency, the John Birch Society focused squarely on the civil rights 
movement. It would launch an all-out campaign against federal civil rights legislation, 
eventually portraying civil rights activism as a movement analogous to anti-colonial 
movements against “civilization” elsewhere in the world. However, the campaign would 
be theoretically untainted by racism. Instead, it would characterize civil rights activism 
as a Communist-inspired effort to break down “law and order,” while simultaneously 


empowering the federal government. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Civil Rights and “Civil Riots”: The Radical Right and the Civil 
Rights Movement 


During the early 1960s, as the civil rights struggle became the most controversial 
issue in the U.S. South, conservatives nationwide criticized the movement’s direct action 
tactics and use of civil disobedience. FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover told Congress that 
Communists remained active infiltrators of civil rights organizations and fomenters of 
civil rights agitation, just as they had been during the 1930s.* Robert Welch, however, 
was at first reluctant to address the civil rights movement or to mobilize members of the 
John Birch Society against it. Welch’s paltry efforts to distance the JBS from what he 
had written in The Politician had been unconvincing, but he seemed to take seriously 
William F. Buckley’s caution that to work openly with racists damaged the conservative 
cause.’ 

Yet by 1963 the broader conservative movement was increasingly suspicious of 
civil rights activism, the Kennedy and Johnson administrations’ vocal support for it, and 
these administrations’ willingness to push anti-discrimination legislation—and the 
executive authority to enforce it—through Congress. Moreover, according to the South 
Carolina textile magnate Roger Milliken, who had contributed heavily to Welch’ s 


Committee Against Summit Entanglements in 1959, Southerners were joining the John 
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Birch Society “in droves.” It had become an outlet for the “temperate conservative 
Southerner,” offering Southern businessmen an alternative to the more overt racism of 
the Citizens’ Councils and the Ku Klux Klan.*> 

In August 1963, JBS Council member Slobodan Draskovich wrote to Welch in 
frustration. Welch had spent nearly five years focusing far too much on his “educational” 
mission, Draskovich charged, devoting insufficient attention to the most important issues 
of the day. As an example, he noted the civil rights movement’s planned March on 
Washington, which he called a “[bold] and [brazen] challenge to the rule of law and 
order...[and] the natural climax of a series of moves which the communist conspiracy has 
minutely planned, prepared and executed in the last few years.” The March, along with 
“the test-ban treaty and Messrs. Harriman’s [sic] and Rusk’s fraternization with 
Khrushchev” made the prospect of U.S. survival seem “gloomier than ever.” 356 

Draskovich was not alone in his belief that the civil rights movement was a threat 
to law and order. Los Angeles-based Christian Youth Against Communism, one of many 
civic groups that had spent the previous two years organizing public screenings of 
Communism on the Map and Operation Abolition to allegedly “sensational” public 
reception, declared after the March that revolutionary violence in Washington had been 
curbed only “by a military and police organization which numbered one policeman or 


one detective or one soldier for every ten people...”3 Without continuing efforts at anti- 
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Communist education, Christian Youth concluded, “millions of innocent and misguided, 
ignorant Blacks will be mobilized to slaughter us.”>* 

Such dire predictions illustrate an important characteristic of right-wing anti- 
Communism in the early 1960s. At a time when the civil rights movement is 
remembered to have captured the popular imagination and popular sympathy, and before 
the emergence of the urban rioting characteristic of the mid-to-late 1960s, many 
conservatives believed that the “global Communist conspiracy” was using the ostensibly 
nonviolent civil rights movement to foment revolutionary violence, and they argued that 
only by anti-Communist educational efforts and a reliance on “law and order” could such 
violence be avoided. By the middle of 1963, the John Birch Society also promoted the 
idea that civil rights activists were fomenting “racial riots in the South,” and during much 
of the following year Robert Welch used the specter of “race war” to encourage JBS 
members in their letter-writing campaign against the Civil Rights Act then pending in 
Congress. *°° 

This kind of anti-Communism was similar to and drew on ideas that were popular 
among more unabashed racists. Like those who promoted racist pseudoscience, the John 
Birch Society opposed the civil rights movement in the name of preserving “civilization” 
from the onslaught of barbarism. Indeed, the JBS argued that anti-Communists all over 
the world, and especially in the decolonizing world, were working to save civilization. 
Even so, Robert Welch consistently denied that his organization’s anti-civil rights drive 
sought to preserve the Southern racial caste system. To support his claims about the 


Communist conspiracy’s use of the civil rights movement, he drew on sources that were 
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theoretically untainted by racism. This included the testimony of FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover, the highest-ranking public official to make allegations similar to his own. 
Welch’s sources also included a handful of African American ex-Communists who had 
acted as informers before congressional investigative bodies during the 1940s and 1950s. 

During the early 1960s, the John Birch Society was the most prominent 
representative of a political tendency that academic and media commentators had come to 
call the “radical right.”*°° On the whole, radical rightists distanced themselves from 
concerns about the civil rights movement’s threat to “racial integrity,” arguing instead 
that race consciousness was a Communist tool to destroy the given order, and that the 
ostensibly nonviolent civil rights movement was designed to bring about a surge of 
interracial violence. The promotion of lawlessness through disrespect for “law and 
order” was a global Communist revolutionary tactic, they argued, and Communist agents 
all over the world were deliberately promoting it. Therefore, radical rightists came to 
conflate civil rights activism with the violent riots that erupted in Newark, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere after 1964. To these conservatives, the social disorder of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s would not come as a surprise. Indeed, it would fulfill many of 
their fears and expectations. 


The Origins of the John Birch Society’s Anti-Civil Rights Campaign 
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During the early 1960s, Robert Welch was highly sensitive to charges of anti- 
Semitism and racial prejudice, even as he insisted that Communists and their dupes were 
leveling these charges falsely to discredit his organization. Perhaps it was for this reason 
that, despite the distaste he had expressed about the civil rights movement earlier in print, 
he was reluctant to make anti-civil rights activism a part of the John Birch Society’ s 
political program.**! Welch’s refusal to construct a concrete anti-civil rights program 
frustrated several of his colleagues. While some members of the JBS Council saw marks 
of genius in Welch’s ideas about Communism, they frequently found his leadership 
uninspiring. Others, like Slobodan Draskovich, believed that the JBS would need a more 
concrete cause than “education” on which to focus its members’ energy. 

In April 1962, Draskovich wrote to his fellow JBS Council member Revilo Oliver 
about “a clamor to remove or replace Bob,” fretting that Welch’s leadership style and 
opinions about President Eisenhower were the least of the organization’s problems. 
Welch had for over three years at the Society’s helm insisted that the JBS be an 
“educational” organization. In this endeavor, he had consistently promoted the idea that 
all that was necessary to defeat the international Communist conspiracy was “sufficient 
understanding” of the conspiracy. The real problem, wrote Draskovich, “[is] the problem 
of our strategy and tactics, the gist of which is that they do not exist...We cannot destroy 
a world-wide conspiracy of traitors without a world-wide conspiracy of patriots.” In its 


quest to alert the people of the United States to the conspiracy, the JBS was failing to 
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reach out sufficiently to the rest of the world, a world beset by radical movements pitted 
against western civilization.*? 

In 1962, Draskovich believed that the most important issue for the JBS to address 
was the United States’ relationship with the United Nations. By 1963 the civil rights 
movement had become his primary concern. In his letter to Welch about the March on 
Washington, he enclosed a paper for discussion at the September 1963 meeting of the 
National Council, detailing how the JBS might respond to the civil rights movement as 
the country’s newest threat to “law and order.”3 Instrumental in Draskovich’s new 
focus on the civil rights movement was his concern that JBS should make its anti- 
Communist activism more international. Like most radical rightists, Draskovich believed 
that Communism was a global conspiracy, and therefore leftist social movements in the 
United States were always tied to those abroad. “Our work in Latin America, Europe and 
Asia cannot wait...[I]f the whole world goes, the US cannot stand alone,” he cautioned.** 

Draskovich’s will seemed to prevail over Welch. Civil rights, and the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations’ increasingly vocal support for it, would become the focus 
of the JBS’s campaign against domestic Communist subversion during congressional 
debates on the civil rights act, during Barry Goldwater’s presidential run, and afterwards. 
Racism and Anti-Communism 

Around the time of World War II, there occurred a remarkable shift in American 


intellectuals’ ideas about race. “Scientific racism,” by which inherent genetic traits were 
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understood to explain aggregate inequalities between black and white Americans, had 
been intellectually respectable for several decades. In part because of its similarity to 
Nazi ideology, scientific racism came into disrepute, and in its place there arose a 
“universalist vision” that saw members of the various races as equal in biological 
capabilities and therefore also in rights of citizenship.** Prominent intellectuals 
concluded that racial inequality arose not from inborn distinctions, but from social and 
cultural ones. If racial inequality resulted from political and economic oppression, it 
might be overcome by changing underlying social structures. This new perspective on 
race informed the Swedish sociologist Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, which 
according to intellectual historian Richard King was “the crowning achievement of 
progressive sociology.” More than any other book, it was the intellectual foundation of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in Brown v. Board of Education. 

This shift in intellectual culture was slower to take hold among the broader 
American populace, and this was especially true in the legally and socially segregated 
South. The 1954 Brown decision, and the following year’s order that schools desegregate 
with “all deliberate speed,” spurred in the South a popular fury that often drew on the 
anti-Communism of its day. The decision was announced in the midst of the Army- 
McCarthy hearings in 1954, after six years of public fascination with “un-American 
activities” in the State Department. Though the South, so full of Protestant Democrats, 
was not known for widespread admiration of the Catholic Republican Joseph McCarthy, 


there was at least one good reason for Southern conservatives to adopt his political 
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style.” Even before the Brown decision was handed down, the Topeka Board of 
Education—the defendant in the suit—began to desegregate its schools. As Topeka 
schools effectively yielded on the question before it was decided, one Board member 
summarized Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma to explain the Board’s decision: 
racial segregation was “not an American practice.” 368 

Senator James Eastland of Mississippi took the opposite position. In 1955, in his 
capacity as Chairman of the Senate’s Internal Security Subcommittee, he proposed a 
panel to investigate subversive influences in the Court’s decision. Without explicitly 
accusing the justices of Communist sympathies, he alleged “unmistakable evidence” of 
“insidious and false propaganda foisted by alien ideologies.” As a “Swedish socialist,” 
Eastland argued, Gunnar Myrdal had been a poor choice to teach Americans about their 
national identity. But mixed with the Swedish menace was a squarely domestic one, and 
therein lay the true threat. Both An American Dilemma and the Court, Eastland noted, 
had relied on the work of American leftists like E. Franklin Frazier, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
and other intellectuals associated with “Communist fronts.” He reminded his fellow 
senators that the Carnegie Corporation had commissioned and funded Myrdal’s study, 
and that Alger Hiss, recently tried for espionage and convicted of perjury, had once been 


head of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.* 
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White Southerners were aware that the Communist Party had attempted to 
organize among the South’s black population and that Party members encouraged 
interracial cooperation and friendship in pursuit of the proletarian struggle.*” To many 
white Southerners, the true Communist plot was to destroy the white race by encouraging 
interracial sex.37! Such people articulated a distinction between different kinds of racial 
“stock,” and they portrayed race mixing as a threat to western—that is, white— 
civilization. This kind of anti-Communism, infused with such overt racism, was distinct 
from that expressed by the John Birch Society and related anti-Communist groups during 
the early 1960s. 

The first organization to coordinate massive resistance across several Southern 
states was the Federation for Constitutional Government.*” Louisiana lawyer Drew L. 
Smith, a frequent contributor to the FCG’s newsletter, alternated between stating the 
Southern position in anti-Communist terms and in terms of scientific racism, often 
mixing the two. In one article, Smith alleged that “equalitarians, integrationists, and 
amalgamationists” were plotting a race mixing scheme that would cause not only “the 
destruction of Caucasian civilization in this country,” but would also destroy “the very 
independence of this Republic as a sovereign nation...in the face of other world 
populations forging ahead through the homogeneity of their white populations.”>”> In 


another article, Smith accused the Soviet Union of “using her Caucasian integrity behind 
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a Communist façade to achieve world domination” and encouraging American 
Communists to promote race mixing.’ In like manner, the Citizens’ Councils of 
America, the most prominent anti-integrationist organization to arise in the wake of 
Brown, routinely defended segregation according to principles of scientific racism as late 
as the mid-1960s.%7> 

The Brown decision seemed tailor-made to inflame such racist fears. In an article 
for The Atlantic magazine that was reprinted in the Congressional Record, South Carolina 
journalist Herbert Ravenel Sass wrote that there was no understanding the Southern 
reaction to the Brown decision until one understood white Southerners’ feelings about the 
importance of racial “purity.”*”° In 1959, when Judge Leon M. Bazile convicted Richard 
and Mildred Loving of marrying in violation of Virginia’s anti-miscegenation law, his 
opinion endowed racism with divine approval: “Almighty God created the races white, 
black, yellow, malay and red, and he placed them on separate continents...The fact that 
he separated the races shows that he did not intend for the races to mix.”>” 

To James Eastland and many of his Southern peers, Communists threatened 
“racial integrity” more than anything else. Moreover, while American popular culture 
was abuzz with stories of Communist brainwashing, the greatest danger that Communist 


subversives seemed to pose was in the realm of ideas. Eastland argued that Communists 
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had poisoned the Supreme Court justices’ minds with “un-American” principles, and Sass 
condemned the entire notion of racial equality as a form of brainwashing.*”* Others, 
however, promoted an altogether different reason to fear civil rights activists, one rooted 
in the longstanding portrayal of African Americans as a race prone to violence. 

Before Brown, one of the most outspoken anti-Communist critics of the civil 
rights struggle was a non-Southerner, self-described former Communist, and itinerant 
preacher named Kenneth Goff. Goff alleged that during his time in the Communist Party, 
he had spent considerable time and effort “provoking revolt” among urban immigrants 
and African Americans. One of his tasks, he wrote in 1948, had been to encourage the 
very kind of violence to which white racists believed black men were prone. “We were 
told in Party circles that the Negro would be...organized into shock troops to do the dirty 
work and bear the brunt of the street fighting when the revolution came...and be 
encouraged toward acts of violence, particularly rape...”*” In the Communist 
underground Goff described, the “black beast rapist” was often a willing disciple of even 
more fearsome Red masters who delighted in bestial cruelty. Such behavior, Goff wrote, 
was typical of Communists he had known personally—those who swelled the ranks of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade during the Spanish Civil War. On returning to their 
comrades in the United States, Goff alleged, some had “told of raids on convents, where 
every woman would be repeatedly raped by alternating red beasts until dead.’’**° 

The anticipation of planned urban riots, of goon squads filled with black “shock 


troops,” and of nightly terrorism and bloodshed would be important ingredients in the 
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fear of civil rights activism and revolutionary violence—and the convergence of these 
fears—that characterized the radical right’s understanding of leftist social movements 
during the 1960s. The idea that black activists were under direct or indirect Communist 
control was a significant factor in how conservatives thought about the civil rights 
movement and then sought to explain the “long, hot summers” after 1964. But the most 
influential promoters of these ideas would not be outspoken racists like Kenneth Goff. 
Manning Johnson, Anti-Communism, and “Race Pride” 

As a black conservative commentator who had once been a Communist, Manning 
Johnson was instrumental in helping anti-Communists both oppose the civil rights 
movement and distance themselves from white supremacists. Johnson criticized the civil 
rights movement in terms similar to those Kenneth Goff used. He argued that 
Communists were interested in racial hatred rather than racial harmony, and that the 
integration of schools and public facilities had been designed to spark the kind of 
violence that civil rights activists were ostensibly working to overcome. 

Johnson’s journey was similar to that of other former Communists who became 
high-profile conservatives. He joined the CPUSA in 1930, and during the following 
decade he rose to a position of authority on the Party’s national committee.**! In 1940, 
after a period of disillusionment, he left the Communist Party, and after World War II he 
appeared as a witness before the House Committee on Un-American Activities. Johnson 


was one of several “professional anti-Communists” whose testimony was important to 
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the FBI and Congress in their countersubversive work at this time.**? His ideas would 
prove useful to critics of civil rights as well. 

During his Congressional testimony, Johnson alleged that he had worked to 
establish a “Negro republic” in the South. He described this as a concrete and well 
thought-out project. The black republic was to stretch from Maryland to Texas, “across 9 
states in 219 counties.” The region’s political independence was to be accomplished “by 
revolution and armed insurrection in that area.” The plot, Johnson explained, was based 
on the anti-imperial principles of Lenin and his Bolsheviks: that “national minorities” had 
a right to self-government within a Communist system. It was an aspect of the “theory of 
world revolution,” that Johnson had learned during his time at Communist training school 
in New York.’ There he had also learned strategies for organizing “the workers, the 
farmers, the intellectuals, the artists, the professionals, and the middle class elements, into 
various types of groups” and for “exploiting the grievances among them for the purpose 
of drawing them into the Communist world general movement.”*** Johnson told HUAC 
that the black self-determination project was among the reasons he quit the Party in 1940; 
he realized that Communists were not truly interested in the racial integration they 
publicly promoted.** 

In 1958 Johnson published a book, Color, Communism and Common Sense, 
through The Alliance, a short-lived organization headed by Archibald Roosevelt, an anti- 


Communist spokesman and son of late President Theodore. Some of Johnson’s 
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arguments were indistinguishable from those already popular among white racists. For 
example, he charged that the NAACP had deliberately incited the infamous displays of 
racial hatred at Central High School in Little Rock, Arkansas, so that this sad image 
might be broadcast abroad to embarrass the United States and “[aid] Soviet Russia in the 
penetration and conquest of Asia and Africa.”**° On the other hand, Johnson seemed to 
consider himself a leader among his race and to fear that integration threatened the space 
black elites occupied in segregated communities. He argued that Communists were 
deliberately promoting a “persecution complex” in the South’s black population. 
“Tnterracialism,” he wrote, always had a “deadening effect...on any constructive proposal 
for Negro projects,” and he pointed out that even token school integration had seen the 
firing of many black teachers.**” 

Johnson’s writing revealed a surprising consonance that could exist between the 
views of white racists and those of black conservatives. As far as he was concerned, the 
integrationist ideology expressed first by American Communists, then the NAACP, and 
eventually the justices of the Warren Court, was damaging to “race pride.” Such pride 
was increasingly frowned upon, Johnson opined, because the “persecution complex” 
invited African Americans to blame any personal plight on economic forces and on 
racism. Social segregation promoted pride among Polish-Americans, German- 
Americans, and Chinese-Americans, and so it should do among African-Americans, 
without being labeled a pressing social problem.** 

Shortly after appearing on the Catholic “Blue Army” television program in 1959, 


Johnson died in a car accident. Some of his admirers suspected foul play, imagining that 
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he was the victim of a Soviet-directed assassination.’ Far-fetched as this suspicion now 
seems, many anti-Communists who had spent time in the Communist Party considered 
themselves fugitives who, like Leon Trotsky, might flee to the far corners of the world 
without escaping the conspirators who sought their lives. The Communist Party, as far as 
they were concerned, was a global mafia, and like the more familiar Italian Mafia, 
Communist agents were thought to have no qualms about “offing” those who became 
roadblocks to their plans. Herbert Philbrick, who had spent his time in the Party as a spy 
for the F.B.I. rather than as a committed member, wrote Robert Welch in 1959 that 
circumstances surrounding Johnson’s death were “just too damned quiet.” He warned 
Welch that as a newly prominent anti-Communist activist, he should be prepared to 
“watch for almost anything.” >” 

Though there was rarely any proof that former Communists in the United States 
were being offed by their former comrades—certainly nothing as gruesome as the 
assassination of Trotsky in Mexico—certain people were often said to have died under 
suspicious circumstances. Edgar Bundy wrote Herbert Philbrick in 1959, seeking his 
opinion on Communist tactics to explain two “ardent anti-Communist” friends in West 
Virginia who had discovered poisonous snakes in their briefcases not long before their 
untimely deaths. “Several friends of the widow have told her that this is a warning sign 
from the Communist Party that the person is about to be eliminated,” Bundy wrote. 


Philbrick replied that though he had not heard about the specific practice of distributing 
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rattlesnakes, “this would not be unusual.” He himself had often received threatening 
messages in the form of dead rats on his front lawn.*?! 

In 1963, Robert Welch began to promote Manning Johnson’s book “because of its 
timelines in connection with the rising storm in the South.” Johnson’s decade in the 
Communist Party had helped him “to see through the massive and cruel deception being 
practiced by the Communists.” Had he not “met with a fatal accident” before the 
“current troubles” began, he would surely have been leading the anti-civil rights 
campaign himself, Welch told his followers.**? 

Nuclear Disarmament and National Sovereignty 

In his 1962 book The Invisible Government, radio commentator Dan Smoot did 
more than promote a new set of ideas about the international conspiracy; he also raised 
general alarm about the topic of nuclear disarmament, arguing that members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations sought not international peace, but disarmament that would 
leave the United States with no option but to surrender to the Soviet Union. Activism 
against nuclear disarmament was later tied to anti-civil rights activism through the 
example of one of the most controversial radical rightist of his day, General Edwin A. 
Walker. 

At Billy James Hargis’s 1962 Christian Crusade Convention in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
the John Birch Society’s most refined spokesman, California Congressmen John 
Rousselot, took the stage to tell his audience about the Kennedy Administration’ s 


promotion of “total and complete disarmament.” Channeling Smoot’s The Invisible 
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Government, Rousselot told the Christian Crusade’s guests that the “collectivist 
establishment in this country” had “mentally conditioned” the American people to accept 
the policies of President Kennedy’s most “un-American” cabinet members, specifically 
mentioning National Security Advisor Walt Rostow and Special Assistant Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. Then, to his audience’s audible delight, Rousselot addressed members of 
the press directly: “I am not calling these men Communists. I am merely saying that 
many of them show bad judgment, to say the least.” 3 

Rousselot began his story during President Eisenhower’s much-maligned summit 
meeting with Nikita Khrushchev in September 1959. Afterwards, Khrushchev allegedly 
presented his “Soviet plan for world disarmament” to the United Nations. It was a plan 
in three stages that would first eliminate nuclear weapons, followed by national military 
forces, finally putting these forces under direct UN control, and leaving behind in each 
nation only a “small police force” to maintain “law and order.” It was no accident, 
Rousselot alleged, that Khrushchev’s 1959 announcement was followed by “extensive 
agitation” in the United States by student activists and citizens’ groups in favor of 
disarmament. 34 

Neither was it an accident that the State Department published the pamphlet 
“Freedom From War” a mere four months after the 1961 disarmament meeting in Crimea 
about which Dan Smoot had written, nor that at the UN’s Sixteenth General Assembly, 
the U.S. delegation introduced a program “for General and Complete Disarmament in a 


Peaceful World.” A non-binding plan in three stages, it sought to reduce the size of the 
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U.S. and U.S.S.R.’s armed forces, to develop “a permanent U.N. Peace Force,” and 
eventually to destroy all nuclear weapons “except for those of agreed types and quantities 
to be used by the U.N. Peace Force.” The ultimate goal was to create a “free, secure, and 
peaceful world of independent states adhering to common standards of justice and 
international conduct and subjecting the use of force to the rule of law.” 35 

Rousselot and other radical rightists were far more concerned about the power of 
the “permanent U.N. Peace Force” than they were hopeful for the establishment of a 
“free, secure, and peaceful world.” “[I]f you will put [our] program side-by-side with the 
one that Mr. Khrushchev gave in 1959,” Rousselot declared, “you will find that they are 
almost identical.”*°° Thus, without directly accusing any member of the United States 
federal bureaucracy of being a Communist, Rousselot alleged that the U.S. federal 
government was committed to carrying out Soviet policy. 

The keynote speaker and “man of the year” at the 1962 Christian Crusade 
Convention was General Edwin A. Walker. His presence was emblematic of the bridge 
between right-wing concerns about foreign and domestic policy in 1962. After the 
publication of The Invisible Government, radical rightists readily linked ideas about the 
violation of American national sovereignty to the federal government’s alleged violation 
of state sovereignty, which had interested Southern politicians ever since the decision in 
Brown v. Board of Education. Recent presidents had revealed a penchant for promoting 
international cooperation, assisting the United Nations in foreign military interventions, 


and promoting nuclear disarmament in cooperation with the Soviet Union. The Kennedy 
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Administration, in particular, seemed poised to intervene in the Southern civil rights 
struggle. In 1962, few people were more influential than General Walker in blending the 
rhetoric of “national sovereignty” with that of “state sovereignty.” 

Walker had recently become both a spokesman for and an emblem of sovereignty. 
As commander of the Arkansas Military District, he had led the federalized National 
Guard troops that President Eisenhower sent to oversee the 1957 integration of Central 
High School in Little Rock, Arkansas. Walker grimly performed his duty, he later 
recalled, because “[the] appointment to command was unavoidable in uniform, no matter 
how objectionable to me.” 39 

Only after he stepped out of uniform did Walker achieve right-wing celebrity. In 
April 1961 Overseas Weekly, an English-language newspaper published in Germany, ran 
a story about Walker’s political beliefs. Overseas Weekly was rag with a racy reputation; 
it catered to members of the armed forces serving abroad, offering humor, titillating 
photos, and news analysis from back home. The paper reported that General Walker, 
then commanding the 24" Infantry Division in West Germany, was promoting John Birch 
Society propaganda through his anti-Communist “Pro-Blue” program. Allegedly, Walker 
had said that Harry Truman, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Dean Acheson were “definitely 
pink.”°°* Less than a year after the press aired Robert Welch’s private beliefs about 
Dwight Eisenhower, the fact that a U.S. Major General seemed to share Welch’s views 


was enough to create a scandal. 
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Lost in the controversy over Walker’s intemperate comments was the fact that he 
had instituted the Pro-Blue program with the Defense Department’s implicit approval. 
Shaken by the testimony of those like Edward Hunter and William Mayer, who argued 
that American POW’s in Korea had been alarmingly susceptible to Communist 
brainwashing, the Defense Department encouraged the adoption of anti-Communist troop 
education programs. Hunter and Mayer had argued that troops needed to be educated in 
“Americanism” in order to combat Communist indoctrination, and Walker included 
Robert Welch’s The Life of John Birch in a list of recommended books for his troops. 
The Pro-Blue program, however, was not named after Robert Welch’s Blue Book but in 
reference to the fact that on military maps, anti-Communist forces were generally colored 
blue”? 

Archibald Roberts, Walker’s subordinate officer who had collaborated with him 
in creating the Pro-Blue program, set about trying to clear the General’s name. He wrote 
to conservative senators alleging a conspiracy bent on “‘career-assassination of one of the 
Army’s most respected combat leaders,” and he tried to demonstrate that the Pro-Blue 
program had been sanctioned by the U.S. Army as a way of teaching troops about “the 
aims and purposes of International Communism.’*” Though Overseas Weekly had hinted 
that the Pro-Blue program was named after Robert Welch’s Blue Book, Roberts insisted 
that it had absolutely nothing to do with the John Birch Society, whatever Walker’s 
private feelings about that organization. He also tried to uncover evidence of Communist 
sympathies among the Overseas Weekly’s editorial staff, failing to dig up anything except 


the usual leftist affiliations. Therefore he focused on the newspaper’s “salacious” 
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themes, emphasizing the “pictures of semi-nude females” that often adorned its front and 
back covers, as well as its fascination with “[c]rime, usually violent, and sex, usually in 
terms of rape or prostitution.” *! 

Following the controversy surrounding Overseas Weekly’s exposé, General 
Walker resigned from the military and returned to civilian life in his hometown of Dallas, 
Texas. There he played a considerable role in building the right-wing political culture for 
which that city would soon be known. Walker and his friend Robert Surry established 
the American Eagle Publishing Company to distribute Walker’s speeches and other 
literature about government-sponsored “muzzling” of the military. The company 
operated out of Walker’s home, where Surry kept a room.*” As he toured the country 
giving speeches about his political beliefs and recent experiences, Walker linked what he 
believed was the deliberate attempt to silence his own teachings about Communism with 
U.S. “betrayals” of anti-Communist allies around the world and the government’ s 
increasing support for civil rights activism at home. He told his audience in December 
1961 that his collective experiences in Korea, Little Rock, and West Germany illustrated 
the national and international reach of federal government censorship. In Korea, 
President Truman had fired General MacArthur and ordered Walker to pursue 
“coexistence on the battlefield, and censorship of victory.” At Little Rock, “[t]he use of 


Federal troops without a request from a Governor” had forced Walker to censor his belief 
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in states’ rights. His experience in Germany with the censorship of the Pro-Blue Program 
in Germany was the last straw in a string of personal affronts. 43 

At the same time, Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, one of the chief 
Southern defenders of “states’ rights,” launched a national campaign against military 
“muzzling.” Soon, Thurmond was also touring the country, alleging that the Kennedy 
administration’s cronies were bent on silencing anti-Communists in the military. On one 
occasion he claimed that orders for such muzzling “came directly from Moscow.”* For 
both Walker and Thurmond, the controversy’s smoking gun was a memorandum by 
Arkansas Senator J. William Fulbright, in which the Senator warned that the U.S. 
military stood in danger of being “infected with the virus of right-wing radicalism.” 
Walker told his audiences that Fulbright’s true fear arose from the prospect of the 
American military and the American people recognizing their common interest in 
unilateral action against Communism, and against the civilians who increasingly dictated 
military policy. As Joseph McCarthy had once warned, internationalists ruled the State 
Department, and whether or not they were true Communists, their goal was “the 
surrender of U.S. sovereignty and independence.” 45 

In speeches to Southern audiences, Walker often used Dan Smoot’s conspiracy 
theory to link the Southern “Lost Cause” to the cause of American “national 
sovereignty.” “In standing for its own sovereignty, Mississippi has defended the 


sovereignty of us all,” he told residents of Jackson in December 1961. “I am glad to be 
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here to take my stand, to live and die for Dixie, for America, and for freedom. The 
Potomac Pretenders do not believe in the sovereignty and independence of the United 
States. They have undertaken to dissolve and divert it into a world wide super 
government of United Nations.” 4% 
The “Invasion” of Mississippi 

Walker took an even more combative stand for Dixie in September 1962 by 
involving himself in a demonstration against James Meredith’s enrollment at the 
University of Mississippi, which he framed as a protest against federal power rather than 
one against integration. Walker would now become a spokesman against “forced 
integration,” and the federal response to his actions in Oxford would enhance his 
reputation as a man persecuted by federal power. Quotations attributed to Walker in the 
press certainly made him seem mentally unhinged. He was reported to have referred to 
the federal action in Oxford as “the conspiracy of the crucifixion by anti-Christ 
conspirators of the Supreme Court in their denial of prayer and their betrayal of a 
nation.”’*°’ He allegedly encouraged the crowd to protest, even as it grew increasingly 
violent into the night, fatally shooting two bystanders and wounding several federal 
marshals. Attorney General Robert Kennedy ordered Walker to be arrested and flown to 
a federal psychiatric hospital in Springfield, Missouri.*” 

Walker’s supporters might not have rallied to his defense so eagerly had they not 


already known of his “muzzling” by civilian military authorities. Now they spoke out all 
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the more against the alleged persecution he faced for his actions at Ole Miss. Drawing on 
the political culture forged during the previous decade over fears of persecution in the 
name of “mental health” and “brainwashing” by government and the media, they scoffed 
at Walker’s institutionalization and accused the Kennedy Administration and the news 
media of misrepresenting the facts of what had happened in Mississippi. Both Robert 
Welch’s close advisors and ordinary members of the JBS encouraged him to make some 
kind of statement against Walker’s treatment and to take a firm position against the civil 
rights movement.*” 

In October 1963, in its first organizational foray into the controversy over federal 
support for civil rights, the JBS’s American Opinion reprint series published and 
promoted The Invasion of Mississippi, a book by the Dallas activist Earl Lively, Jr. 
American Opinion had previously produced only reprints, and the editor’s note indicated 
a tactical shift with this first publication of Lively’s book. While the JBS had earlier 
focused on Communist activity in foreign countries, the editor wrote, in The Invasion of 
Mississippi “we see the Federal Government as it aids the Communist conspiracy here at 
home by terrorizing a Southern campus and town.” 4! 

Lively’s overarching goal in The Invasion of Mississippi was to bring allegations 
of media brainwashing into the television age. “Shakespeare’s famous observation has 
seldom been so appropriate as in the months of September and October 1962,” he wrote. 
“Oxford, rather than the world, was the stage, but the players in the wings were scattered 


across the land.”*! His book included allegations nearly impossible to substantiate, 
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including that a propaganda-seeking photographer had brought a large cross to campus 
and tried to persuade—and then pay—Ole Miss students to set it on fire. Allegedly 
finding the students unwilling, the photographer finally lit the cross himself.*!? While 
General Walker had advocated a peaceful protest against federal power, Lively alleged, 
the “liberal press...twisted [his] words...in an effort to picture him as an advocate of 
rebellion and insurrection.” And Attorney General Kennedy was eager to treat him 
accordingly.*! 

Lively relied heavily on the work of black ex-Communists who opposed the civil 
rights movement, especially Manning Johnson and Leonard Patterson, both of whom had 
testified against their alleged former comrades during the 1940s and 1950s. The 
NAACP, Lively argued, was not a Communist front organization, but its promotion of 
racial integration revealed that it had been infiltrated by Communists and therefore 
encouraged the global Communist conspiracy.*'* He promoted the seemingly 
contradictory idea that the “integration movement” was compatible with the Communist 
promotion of black national self-determination, writing that “the racial policies of the 
CPUSA are part of a worldwide Negro nationalist movement, designed to foment 
revolution in every part of the world where Negroes have large segments of population — 
in Africa, South America, the United States and elsewhere.’’4! 

Nonviolence as a Prelude to Violence 
Robert Welch was more outspoken than Lively in alleging a connection between 


U.S. policy in Africa and federal support for civil rights. After the “invasion” of Ole 
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Miss, he routinely compared the federal operation there to the United Nations operation 
in the Katanga province of the Congo. After Congolese independence from Belgium, 
Moise Tshombe had established the resource-rich Katanga as a breakaway province. 
Tshombe was considered loyal to Belgian commercial interests, and between 1961 and 
1963 the United States aided UN forces in putting down the Katangan opposition and 
reunifying the recently independent Congo, seeming to commit itself to African 
decolonization.*!¢ 

In his monthly bulletin to JBS members, Robert Welch denied that he favored 
colonialism in Africa, much as he consistently denied that he favored racial segregation at 
home. He instead argued that those working to secure civil rights for African Americans 
in the U.S. South, and those who branded Katanga a Belgian imperialist holdover, were 
either Communists or dupes. In both Katanga and Mississippi, Welch argued, a super- 
government had deliberately spread terror and provoked violence among otherwise 
peaceful people. Tshombe and his Katanga represented Christian capitalist civilization in 
the midst of a Communist barbarism established by Patrice Lumumba and his allies. Not 
only did Katanga have a strong economy; it was also “the one part of the former Belgian 
Congo that, in general, managed to preserve law, order and decency.”*!7 The UN had 
subjugated Katanga with cruel force and represented “the hypocrisy of the ‘anti- 
colonialism’ propaganda, which the Communists have been using for forty years as a 
means of replacing civilized rule with their own cruel tyranny.”*!* After the involvement 


of federal troops in Oxford, Welch predicted, “We are now only a very few years...from 
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having United Nations mercenary troops, of the same criminal and brutal variety used by 
the UN in Katanga, sent to Mississippi to enforce the Kremlin’s wishes...”4!° 

Welch issued his first extended statement about the civil rights movement to his 
followers in August 1963. Echoing Slobodan Draskovich’s concerns, he argued that the 
upcoming March on Washington and President Kennedy’s increasing support for the civil 
rights movement were “intimately related” to the pending nuclear test ban treaty. To 
illustrate the connection, Welch quoted from the article “Peace and Civil Rights,” in the 
July 1963 edition of the Communist monthly, Political Affairs: “The key to the future, in 
fighting both for peace and civil rights, clearly lies in the strengthening and advancement 
of the mass movements and struggles...In this connection, the fight for Negro freedom 
has become the focal point, which at this juncture holds the key to all other struggles, 
including the fight for peace.” 4 

In the long Bulletin for September 1963, which he would from then on use as a 
primer for new JBS members, Welch expanded considerably on the topic of civil rights. 
The civil rights movement in the United States, he argued, was an arm of the global 
Communist-directed movement against European colonialism: 

It was in about 1920 that the Communists...[began] their drive ‘against 

colonialism’ and for ‘self-determination.’ For more than forty years they have 

been setting up native Communist guerilla bands in one so-called colonial area 

after another, to begin a demand for ‘independence’ and ‘freedom.’ In almost 

every case some European power was giving the ‘colony’ both enlightened and 

beneficent rule, with the standard of living, of education, and of native 


participation in government, all rising...as rapidly as the gains could be 
absorbed.*! 
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As he began the JBS’s national campaign against the civil rights act then pending 
in Congress, Welch emphatically denied accusations of racism, calling them the coinage 
of “malicious imagination.” He described the JBS’s attitude toward racial diversity in a 
caricature of the proposed legislation. In the John Birch Society, he wrote, “[we] have all 
white chapters, all Negro chapters, and integrated chapters...For us to lay down some 
rule, and tell our members everywhere that they must be sure to have a cross section of 
the community in each chapter, would be as stupid on our part as the Federal Government 
is now pretending to be.” *? 

Unwilling to portray the Southern racial system as a positive good, Welch found 
an alternative reason to oppose the activists and legislators who wished to overturn it, and 
he did so by referring to the Communists’ alleged plans to create a “Negro Soviet 
Republic” in the Black Belt. “Every major argument, method, and objective being 
used...to stir up racial riots and advance the Communist cause through racial agitation,” 
Welch alleged, had been described in a 1928 pamphlet by a Hungarian Communist 
tactician who used the alias “John Pepper.’’*” 

To understand how easily radical rightists linked protest with pandemonium, and 
civil rights with “civil riots,” it is useful to remember one of their most basic doctrines: 
that to effectively wage “political warfare,” it was necessary to change the way people 
thought by changing the very language they spoke. Edward Hunter, perhaps the best- 
known anti-Communist spokesman on “brainwashing,” told audiences that Communist 
language was “a code language [that] uses the same words as they are pronounced, as 


they are spelt, in every language,” while slyly inverting the true meanings of those 
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words.‘ If Communists who claimed to be working for peace were in fact working for 
revolution, it made sense that those practicing nonviolent resistance were determined to 
spark violence. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover was the most highly respected proponent of the 
belief that Communists continued to be active infiltrators of civil rights organizations and 
fomenters of civil rights agitation.*° Robert Welch frequently cited Hoover as the most 
authoritative source of his ideas, but he took Hoover’s pronouncements a significant step 
further by arguing that Communist infiltrators’ ultimate goal was to create social 
dislocation and violence that would inspire the federal government to assume various 
dictatorial powers, empowering the Communist agents within it. 

It was a common opinion among radical rightists that Communist conspirators 
routinely staged acts of anti-black violence and then tried to implicate white racists in 
their crimes. This was imagined to be part of the Communists’ broader goal of creating 
strife where it had not previously existed, so that they might promote dramatic social 
changes that would advance the communization of the United States. One representative 
story was that of the white activists Carl and Anne Braden. In 1954, as part of a common 
civil rights tactic, the Bradens had bought a house near Louisville, Kentucky, and then 
transferred ownership to a black family. After local police refused to protect the black 
couple from their neighbors and a stick of dynamite exploded in the house, Carl Braden 
was arrested and convicted of involvement in this act of terrorism, serving only eight 


months of a fifteen-year sentence, because the Supreme Court decision in Pennsylvania v. 
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Nelson invalidated the anti-sedition law by which he had been convicted.*° In The 
Invasion of Mississippi, Early Lively referred to “the Carl Braden technique,” arguing 
that Communist activity at Ole Miss preceding the federal action there served “the 
obvious purpose of distorting the racial question by creating the impression that whites in 
the South will go around bombing Negroes’ buildings at will.*”’ 

The belief that Communists were adept at spreading disorder and that civil rights 
legislation would further their conspiracy had an appeal much broader than the 
membership of the JBS and related groups alone. West Virginia Senator Robert C. Byrd, 
a Democrat, was a latecomer to the anti-civil rights cause. He had voted in favor of civil 
rights legislation in 1957 and 1960 before leading a Southern-dominated filibuster against 
the more comprehensive legislation of 1964. He had even supported federal anti- 
lynching legislation in 1960, a cause that Southern lawmakers had managed to block 
since the early twentieth century. Yet the way in which Byrd defended anti-lynching 
legislation mirrored the growing right-wing suspicion of civil rights activism. 

“Lynchings and bombings...constitute an indelible breach upon the conscience of 
humanity,” Byrd declared on the Senate floor in February 1960. But the main reason 
Byrd believed the recent spate of anti-black violence merited federal investigation was 
because “the pattern is much like the method of operation in certain foreign countries 
[where] the Communists have used incidents such as...bombings in their portrayal of 


majority against minority...” 428 
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In July 1963, Robert Welch wrote to JBS members that “Communist-inspired 
racial riots are getting to be a regular part of the American scene.” However, chose for 
his example not the previous month’s violence in Cambridge, Maryland, but Martin 
Luther King’s recent action in Birmingham, which he portrayed as a Communist-directed 
smear campaign against the local police. The police had been maintaining order, Welch 
wrote, but “[ while] cameras were poised and ready to catch the show at the right instant, 
one or more hotheads or dupes among the Negroes went up to the line and deliberately 
kicked one or more of the dogs. The result was a picture, plastered in the papers all over 
the United States...the glorious piece of propaganda that the Communists wanted.’*° As 
long as violence was occurring, and hidden Communists were imagined to be its 
perpetrators, it mattered little whether those doing the initial swinging were white racists 
in the South or black residents of Cambridge. 

The John Birch Society and the 1964 Goldwater Campaign 

In 1964, John Birch Society Council member Tom Anderson toured the country 
as a representative of “the Goldwater branch of the Republican Party,” despite the fact 
that he had spent his life as a Tennessee Democrat. “T d rather have Strom Thurmond 
any day of the week,” he told an audience at the Atlanta Athletic Club in July. “I don’t 
think it’s fair to put Goldwater in the ‘lesser of evils’ category,” Anderson went on, “I 


know he’s Vice President of the Municipal League, he’s promoted the Alaska Mental 
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Health bill, he’s a former member of the NAACP, he doesn’t believe in segregation...but 
at least he believes in local autonomy on it.” 4! 

Like Senator Byrd of West Virginia, Arizona Senator Barry Goldwater came late 
to the anti-civil rights cause, having supported federal civil rights legislation in 1957 and 
1960. His opposition to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 rewarded him with victory in the 
presidential election in several states of the Deep South, and he largely based this 
opposition on the power the act would allow the federal government to assume over the 
states. Significantly, however, by March 1964 Goldwater had begun to combine 
opposition to federal power with criticism of civil rights activists’ tactics, describing 
them as an affront to “law and order.”*? Historian Michael Flamm has identified 
Goldwater’s speech at the July 1964 Republican National Convention as the moment 
when “law and order became an important part of national political discourse.” ** 

Though Goldwater took pains to distance himself from the John Birch Society 
during the campaign, several of the organization’s leaders considered themselves 
responsible for his rise as the political standard bearer for the conservative movement. In 
his March 1958 edition of American Opinion, several months before he founded the JBS 
in Indianapolis, Robert Welch had published a profile on the “fighter from Phoenix.” *4 
Clarence Manion was also interested in Goldwater’s potential, so much that in 1959 he 
founded a publishing company to oversee the publication a book—any book—that would 


lay Goldwater’s political philosophy before the American public. It was Manion who 
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tapped William F. Buckley’s brother-in-law, L. Brent Bozell, to be a ghostwriter.** In 
1960, the resulting book was published as The Conscience of a Conservative.** 

During the political fallout surrounding The Politician, Goldwater encouraged 
members of the JBS Council to find some way to unseat their leader. “Remove Bob 
Welch and the Birch Society cannot be attacked,” he told Kansas Council member Robert 
Love in 1962.47 Despite his declaration at the 1964 Republican National Convention that 
“extremism in defense of liberty is no vice,” Goldwater was by this time reluctant to 
accept help from those the press increasingly deemed extremists. JBS Council member 
T. Coleman Andrews asked Clarence Manion in June 1964 about his involvement in 
Goldwater’s campaign. “I have been told right straight out that they don’t want the 
cooperation of any official of the John Birch Society except on a very quiet basis,” 
Andrews noted. *8 

Some of Goldwater’ s supporters were unwilling to be quiet. Frank Cullen 
Brophy, a JBS Council member and Goldwater’ s fellow Arizonan, published a pamphlet 
through the same Victor Publishing Company that Clarence Manion had originally 
founded to publish The Conscience of a Conservative. The pamphlet, entitled “Must 
Goldwater Be Destroyed?” referred to his opponents as “the leaders of 20" century 
internationalism,” members of an “Establishment” suspicious that Goldwater “may know 
too much, and if he does...will do something about it.” A Goldwater victory thus 


threatened to reveal “a half-century of global intrigue and tragedy.” The Republican 
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National Convention promised to be one of the “clashes between the Soviet Republic and 
the bourgeois states” that Lenin foretold.*” 

Brophy felt jilted by Goldwater and his closest advisors after the election defeat in 
November. “I was in close contact with about a dozen important men throughout the 
country,” he wrote to Revilo Oliver the following year. “They had put up hundreds of 
thousands for Goldwater when he was relatively obscure. They were responsible for 
making him a national figure in the 1960 convention...As the campaign progressed, they 
were treated like dirt.” Brophy had noticed his relationship with Goldwater begin to 
deteriorate as early as 1962, after he sent the senator a “confidential report” concerning 
the “Conspiracy.” Yet Brophy seemed not to consider that Goldwater might have 
disbelieved the report or considered it bad politics. Instead, he attributed Goldwater’s 
increasing distance to “battle fatigue” and the fact that “it probably requires a superman 
to do battle with the Conspiracy itself.”**° Oliver replied that it might never be possible 
to know Goldwater’s motives for distancing himself from the JBS. He speculated that 
“Goldwater did not really want to be president” and perhaps deliberately sabotaged his 
own campaign, or—knowing the Communist revolution was close at hand—that he 
“deliberately contrived his own defeat so that he would not have to be the president who 
surrenders.” 4! 


The Anticipation of Violence in 1965 
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By June of 1965, Robert Welch routinely promoted the idea that a race war would 
erupt somewhere in the South. He identified 1965 as the appointed year, reproducing in 
his monthly bulletin an editorial from the Richmond News Leader entitled “Department 
of Accurate Prophecy.” The editorial told of the “Lincoln Project” of 1957, by which 
“the Communist Party’s Central Committee will begin to dispatch specially trained 
agents to eleven Southern States...to work with local party leaders in surveying twenty 
counties, any one of which might be ideally suited to be selected as a target for provoking 
the pre-planned initial disorder early in 1965.” Just as the Communists had been the 
inventors of what later became President Kennedy’s disarmament plan, the Party had 
allegedly drawn up as early as 1956 a piece of legislation demanding an end to literacy 
tests and residence requirements for voting, as well as the enforcement of federal 
supervision over these matters.“ 

Welch expanded on the News Leader article, as he often did, with a series of 
tantalizing unknowns. “Whether this leadership spot was filled by the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, founded in 1957 and headed by Martin Luther King, we have no 
way of knowing. Nor do we know whether the Selma-to-Montgomery march was the 
one big disturbance, filling this requirement set forth nine years before...”** Before the 
summer of 1965, the Southern Community Organization and Education Project (SCOPE) 
was actively recruiting college students to participate in another Freedom Summer for 
voter registration and education. “Where, or over what excuse, vicious rioting may be 


fomented...in any of the 110 ‘blackbelt counties’ to be treated to the same enlightenment 
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by these poor brainwashed youngsters...we cannot even make a guess,” Welch 
concluded.“ 

During congressional debate over the Voting Rights Act, South Carolina’s Strom 
Thurmond appeared on The Manion Forum and alleged that civil rights demonstrators 
had “perfected the technique of non-violent provocative demonstrations to the point that 
they can cause even the most benevolent authority to respond with forceful resistance.” 
He called this “an old Communist, pacifist technique” that had been tested in other parts 
of the world before being put to use in the United States. Thurmond went on to allege 
Communist provocation of the Berkeley Free Speech Movement, of the Selma-to- 
Montgomery March, and of the 1964 violence in Harlem. “[There] is central control,” he 
declared. “A button is pressed and a demonstration occurs in Chicago. A button is 
pressed and a demonstration occurs in Selma. A button is pressed—a demonstration 
appears in Buffalo, in Harlem, or somewhere else.” 46 

In August 1965, the anticipated interracial violence came, but it erupted in the 
Watts neighborhood of Los Angeles rather than in the Southern Black Belt. Clarence 
Manion believed the explanation for the violence in Watts was simple. U.S. Communists 
had revised Marx’s three-step program of class-consciousness, class conflict, and class 
warfare, because in the United States, upward mobility had precluded the formation of a 
united working class. The conspirators had revised Marx’s program of class conflict to 
pit the black race against the white race. “American Negroes were ruthlessly conscripted 


as shock troops” for the revolutionary action in Watts, Manion argued, by the aggressive 
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Communist promotion of “color consciousness.” Thus, “with fire and sword...the 


Socialist revolution” had come to the City of Angels.“ 
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CHAPTER 5 


Riots and Civilization: The Radical Right’s Characterization of the 
Communist Assault on “Law and Order” 


“There’s no question about it; this is the best city in the world.” Thus did a black 
resident of Los Angeles portray his city to investigators from the McCone Commission, a 
group charged by California Governor Pat Brown with explaining why the Watts 
neighborhood had recently erupted into six days of fire, violence, and destruction in 
response to what seemed like a routine arrest for drunk driving. From all appearances, 
Watts was a pleasant neighborhood of detached houses and streets lined with palm trees. 
The previous year, of sixty-eight U.S. cities examined, the Urban League had deemed 
Los Angeles the best city for African Americans to live in.“* Amid the horror and 
devastation of the Watts riots, a puzzle arose. Why did a neighborhood in a city that had 
seemed to fulfill the American dream so well give vent to such an unprecedented display 
of rage? 

While acknowledging the comparative superiority of South Central Los Angeles 
over predominantly black neighborhoods in other cities, the McCone Commission cited 
as the cause of the violence the same factors that were at play in poorer neighborhoods. 
Watts and the other “Negro districts of Los Angeles” were neither “urban gems [nor] 
slums.” While structural poverty was not evident, black neighborhoods in Los Angeles 
and elsewhere suffered from a chronic problem of culture. Schoolchildren faced a “dull, 


devastating spiral of failure” by being born into homes without “the incentive and the 
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elementary experience with words and ideas which prepares most children for school.” 
Such children often emerged from school neither literate nor employable, and so the 
cycle continued to subsequent generations.“ 

As aremedy, the McCone Commission recommended a series of costly efforts to 
create jobs, improve education, professionalize the local police, and improve police- 
civilian relations. The report’s writers admitted that such efforts would encompass a 
more intensive version of President Lyndon Johnson’s anti-poverty program, this time 
“on a scale unknown to any great society.” This was in spite of the fact that the 
commission simultaneously argued that frustrated expectations about anti-poverty 
initiatives had contributed to the rioting in the first place.*° 

Watts looms large as the symbolic dividing line between the “good” and “bad” 
1960s. Rick Perlstein, for example, opens his book Nixonland with Watts, arguing that 
over the course of the next several years “the battle lines that define our culture and 
politics were forged in blood and fire.” The liberal consensus, which stood at the height 
of its influence in 1964, was associated eight years later with “civilizational chaos.” 4*5! 

Historian Michael Flamm has identified the politics of “law and order” as a 
crucial spark in the collapse of the national liberal consensus. Part of the cause was a 
very real increase in urban crime. Between 1962 and 1972, for example, the number of 
robberies per year in New York increased by over one thousand percent. With the 
appearance of frequent urban rioting in the mid-1960s, public concerns about the rising 


national crime rate combined with fears of political radicalism, especially radicalism 
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among African Americans.*? It was this turn of events that opened a space for Richard 
Nixon to nationalize his “Southern strategy” in the election of 1968.4 While it was no 
longer acceptable by that time to criticize members of the liberal political establishment 
for supporting of the Southern civil rights movement and civil rights legislation, as Barry 
Goldwater had done in 1964, it was palatable and useful by 1968 to criticize them for 
coddling criminals. 

The radical right of the 1960s, steeped in a political culture which taught that 
Communists continued to infiltrate American social movements in spite of their meager 
numbers, had long portrayed Communism as an international conspiracy to promote 
discontent, hatred, and violence, in that order. Communists had duped liberals in the 
federal government into supporting the civil rights movement, radical rightists argued, 
and as rioting erupted in city after city, the United States was reaping the bitter harvest of 
discontent deliberately sown by Communists in the civil rights movement. As many 
conservatives continued to distance themselves from discredited beliefs in white racial 
superiority and in African Americans’ innate violent tendencies, radical rightists argued 
that African Americans were being duped by race consciousness, a distinct version of 
class-consciousness that had shaped twentieth century anti-colonialism. They insisted 
that the U.S. civil rights movement was one arm of a global anti-colonial struggle, that 
Communists were promoting both movements, and that it had been predetermined that 
the ostensibly peaceful civil rights movement would lead to interracial violence. 

Therefore, what seemed to many Americans like a stark distinction between the 


peaceful civil rights demonstrations of the South and the violent riots in cities like Watts 
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did not seem so stark when viewed from a radical right perspective. Conservative anti- 
Communists had long argued that the promotion of “civil turmoil” would result in 
episodes like the Watts riots, as a prelude to national race war. The only great surprise in 
1965 was that the episode that caught the nation’s attention happened so far away from 
the Deep South. 

Civil Rights and Civilization 

The conservative promotion of “law and order” that so impacted American 
politics during the second half of the 1960s was an outgrowth of an older defense of 
“civilization” against “barbarism.” A commitment to protecting “civilization” from 
Communists and Communism united both racist and theoretically non-racist anti- 
Communists who opposed the civil rights movement. During the second half of the 
1960s, the anti-Communist analysis of both the civil rights movement and urban rioting 
drew on a political outlook that had previously been more explicitly racist in nature, often 
based on the belief that Communists planned to use black rioters to spark the American 
Communist revolution. 

Kenneth Goff, the Pentecostal preacher who had warned during the 1940s that 
Communist-led “black shock troops” would spark the urban Communist revolution in the 
United States, became interested during the early 1960s in African decolonization. 

Goff’s unabashed racism and anti-Semitism were embarrassing to Robert Welch, and 
media commentators were quick to note his appearances at the John Birch Society’s 


events.*4 Even so, his assessment of the global anti-colonial situation was an undeniable 
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influence in the JBS’s political outlook. “The world that you and I live in is virtually on 
fire,” Goff told a Houston audience in 1963, shortly before John F. Kennedy’s 
assassination. “These fires burn in Laos, in Algeria, in Vietnam, in Cuba, in Berlin, in 
the Congos, and across the length and breadth of the world.” With Europe and Asia 
“virtually gone,” Goff alleged, the Communists were now leading the charge against 
European colonialism in Africa, a continent whose residents, before Europeans took over, 
“had been eating soup out of each other’s heads and playing nothing but Elvis Presley 
rock and roll for six thousand years.”’*> 

During the early 1960s, radical rightists were especially preoccupied with the 
issue of Algerian independence, which had received the support of French President 
Charles de Gaulle. To most radical right commentators, de Gaulle’s posture seemed less 
like a grant of independence to a colonized people than a betrayal of the loyal French 
who were living in Algeria. In May 1962, Robert Welch wrote JBS Council member 
Frank Cullen Brophy, calling France “the first of the three or four great powers like 
ourselves to fall under the Communist tyranny,” basing this assessment entirely on the 
fact that de Gaulle had come to support Algerian independence. Though he made no 
direct connections to the U.S. civil rights movement yet, Welch believed it vital that 
Americans know the truth of what was happening in Algeria, because it was surely a 


portent for what would soon happen in the United States.*°° 
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Welch alleged that guerrilla fighters of the Algerian Front de Libération 
Nationale (FLN) deliberately carried out acts of terrorism not against their French 
imperial enemies, but against the ordinary Algerians whom they claimed to represent. 
“With their usual exact reversal of the truth,’ Welch wrote in 1960, “the Communists 
have used pictures of the horrible results of their own tortures and murders, to 
‘document’ their charges against the French—exactly as the Soviets charged the Germans 
with the Katyn Forest massacre which they themselves had perpetrated.”*°’ The bulletin 
containing this report featured several grisly pictures of the riddled and dismembered 
bodies of Algerian men, women, and children. 

Through his opposition to Algerian independence, Welch began to work closely 
with Samuel L. Blumenfeld, a Jewish journalist and founding member of the anti-FLN 
American Committee for France and Algeria. Blumenfeld would later organize the JBS- 
sponsored Jewish Society of Americanists, an organization whose founding would drive 
some of the JBS’s most anti-Semitic leaders from membership.** During the early 
1960s, Blumenfeld posited an anti-racist reason for supporting French colonialism and 
opposing Charles de Gaulle. He did not accuse de Gaulle of being a knowing 
Communist, as Robert Welch did. Instead, he argued that de Gaulle was interested in 
building a racially “pure” France and Europe. It was for this reason that he was so eager 
to grant Algeria independence from France: he wanted to be rid of the Muslim presence 
in the French Republic and to “build his Europe of fatherlands from the Atlantic to the 


Urals.” De Gaulle mistakenly believed he could build a racial alliance with the Soviet 
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Union by exploiting that nation’s rift with China, Blumenfeld argued, failing to realize 
that “the Communist conspiracy is an international movement on the part of organized 
criminals.” 4° 

Against the backdrop of African decolonization during the early 1960s, radical 
rightists rediscovered a Communist tactician who had once placed black Americans at the 
forefront of the proletarian struggle and simultaneously numbered them among the 
colonized peoples of the world. Jozsef Pogány was a Hungarian who in 1928 published 
the pamphlet “American Negro Problems” under the alias “John Pepper.” Whittaker 
Chambers recalled having seen him in 1929, when, as the Comintern’s official 
representative to the American Communist delegation, Pogany “strutted down the center 
aisle of the meeting...a small man swollen with pride of place and power.” But his 
support for Jay Lovestone’s faction of the CPUSA placed him among Joseph Stalin’s 
ever-growing number of political enemies. He died in 1938, a victim of the Great 
Purge.*° 

“American Negro Problems” contained many ideas that anti-Communists and 
white supremacists could use to put a fearsome face on the civil rights movement. 
Pogany had pledged the Communist Party’s support for nearly all goals of the 1950s and 
1960s movement, including the abolition of Jim Crow and laws against interracial 
marriage, as well as support for federal anti-lynching and employment non- 
discrimination legislation.**! But Pogány quickly turned to the struggle of the working 


class against their capitalist overlords. He argued that to be free of “capitalist 
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exploitation,” black Americans would first have to free themselves from social and legal 
segregation. Only then could American workers form a united, class-conscious political 
force. Pogány then placed the struggle against American racism in terms of the global 
struggle against European imperialism.* In the United States, as in the colonized world, 
he wrote, it “is necessary to supplement the struggle for the full racial, social and political 
equality of the Negroes with a struggle for their right of national self-determination. 
Self-determination means the right to establish their own state, to erect their own 
government, if they choose to do so.”’*® 

Despite the fact that the black Soviet republic was never likely to be achieved, 
and despite the CPUSA’s 1959 repudiation of the program, grassroots anti-Communist 
organizations drew on the testimony of disgruntled former Communists like Manning 
Johnson who had worked for the establishment of this “Negro republic,” and who insisted 
that Communist designs remained the same as they always had been. In Color, 
Communism, and Common Sense, Johnson argued that Communists expected black 
nationalists to use violence to achieve their nationhood, and that the Communists’ civil 
rights agenda was to provoke as much violence as possible. Claiming to speak from 
experience, Johnson told civic groups that hatred, not idealism, was what fired a 
Communist’s devotion to his cause.*“ 

Because they understood the concept of “national self-determination” to be of 
Communist origin, many U.S. conservatives saw Communist influence behind the 


revolutionary turmoil that spread into Africa during the early 1960s. Some also 
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understood the violence besetting this continent’s decolonizing nations to be a portent of 
what might soon happen in the United States. Among those who characterized 
capitalism—rather than “racial integrity”— as the guardian of civilization, it was 
increasingly possible to disavow racism while simultaneously forming political alliances 
with racists. Other unlikely political bedfellows also emerged from the intellectual world 
of the radical right as its members lambasted anti-colonialism. 

In August 1962, the fundamentalist leader Billy James Hargis’s fourth annual 
Christian Crusade Convention featured several Catholic speakers. Martin Camacho 
spoke as head of the Portuguese-American Committee on Foreign Affairs. Camacho 
claimed to have lost all hope in the Kennedy Administration’s policy toward Africa. He 
derided the “inevitable winds of change that blow over Africa,” which Kennedy’s best 
and brightest believed represented “the yearnings, the hopes, the aspirations, and the 
rising expectations...of people who desire national existence, free and independent from 
their alleged colonial oppressors.” Such ideas had been manufactured in the 1920s as 
Communist propaganda, Camacho insisted, when the word “colony” was “debauched and 
perverted” by Communists bent on casting colonial powers as oppressive empires. As far 
as the Portuguese were concerned, Angola, Mozambique, Goa, and other overseas 
possessions were “integral parts of Portugal, [forming] one nation, just like we have 
Hawaii and Alaska.” 465 

To Camacho, those who fought for Angolan independence were terrorists. 
Holden Roberto, president of the National Front for the Liberation of Angola, had 


conducted a raid in March 1961 and murdered over a thousand people, “both black and 
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white; men, women, and children.” Surely it was foolish, he argued, to consider such 
acts of barbarism “expressions of nationalist aspirations.”*°° Thus Camacho emphasized 
a foundational radical right belief: Those who fought in the name of national self- 
determination were in fact bent on spreading terror and subduing resistance to their cause. 
When Portugal responded to anti-colonial uprisings with lethal force, it did not act merely 
in its national interest, and certainly not from racism, but from a desire to maintain “law 
and order” and pursue “human decency.” And for this, the United Nations had censured 
Portugal. +67 
Denying Racism While Supporting Colonialism 

By the time Congress began debating the Civil Rights Act of 1964, radical 
rightists were usually on the side of white Southern segregationists on any issue 
involving race relations at home and decolonization abroad. They often framed their 
support for colonialism as a way of maintaining law and order. While many remained 
sensitive to charges of racism, they became more comfortable with the excuse that any 
movement on behalf of a racial minority or previously colonized national group was a 
pro-Communist movement. They believed that nations like Rhodesia and South Africa 
should be rewarded for their staunch anti-Communism, not censured for practicing Jim 
Crow-style segregation. 

The white government of Rhodesia was a case in point. In November 1965, just 
over a year after the British colony of Northern Rhodesia declared itself the independent 
Republic of Zambia, Southern Rhodesia’s white government also declared independence 


from Great Britain, hoping to delay transition to black majority rule. The British 
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government had been prepared to grant independence to Southern Rhodesia following 
such a transition, but under the circumstances it refused to recognize the white 
government as valid. 

Many anti-Communist spokespeople criticized the U.S. government’s refusal 
along with Britain to recognize the white Republic of Rhodesia, not necessarily because 
they favored the segregation practiced there, but because the government was 
aggressively anti-Communist. “Nothing will serve to play into the communists’ hands 
better than the present unfriendly attitude in our country toward Rhodesia,” wrote J. C. 
Phillips, a Texas newspaper editor and onetime head of Texas’s Investigative Committee 
on Un-American Activities, to Republican Senator John Tower in 1966. “Once we have 
lost Rhodesia and South Africa to the communists, we will have lost the entire continent 
of Africa. You surely know what that will mean to the civilized Western world.”*°* The 
John Birch Society likewise declared for “Rhodesian independence,” with the slogan, “If 
there had been a United Nations in 1776, do you honestly believe it would have been on 
the side of Freedom?” +9 

Representatives of the Rhodesian government actively courted conservative 
activists in the United States. In a letter to American newspapers, Prime Minister Ian 
Smith framed the Rhodesian government’s declaration of independence from Britain in 
terms of the United States’ own such declaration of 1776. Americans and Rhodesians 


both came from pioneer stock, he wrote, and were the descendants of people who had 
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established civilization in the wilderness. “In each case a government thousands of miles 
away, convinced it knew better than those on the spot, compounded mistake after 
mistake, Smith continued. “Today, it is sad to see the United States going back on its 
own history and joining the chorus of those who scoff at the Rhodesian stand.”4” 

Smith touched on the usual points that American anti-Communists tended to 
make, while carefully avoiding objectively racist remarks. Rhodesia was openly offering 
“troops, supplies, anything we can spare” to fight the Communists in Vietnam, and yet 
President Johnson rebuffed such offers. Britain’s folly lay in its policy since the end of 
World War II of “setting the African countries free.” Though this sounded right enough 
in theory, in practice it had meant “the imposition of totalitarian slavery for the masses.” 
The principle of “one man, one vote” had become “one party, one leader” and often “one 
election,” resulting in “injustice, corruption, chaos, bloodshed, revolutions and army 
mutinies.” The white Rhodesian government was not attempting to suppress the rights of 
the black majority, Prime Minister Smith insisted. It was simply trying to keep the 
Communists from gaining the upper hand in politics and Rhodesia from falling into 
chaos. “We don’t even arm our policemen,” Smith boasted, “and Rhodesia continues as 
an oasis of calm in a continent of simmering violence.” ^! 

In 1964 Tom Anderson, a JBS speaker, Tennessee humorist, and editor of Farm 
and Ranch magazine, had told Southern audiences that the civil rights bill was “part of 


the grand design of the collectivists for their One World: one race, mongrel; one church, 
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apostate and antichrist; one government, under the Beast.”*” By 1966 he had become the 
JBS’s “expert” on African decolonization, defending Ian Smith’s Rhodesia on the new 
“John Birch Society Report” radio program. “Since when is colonialism worse than 
dictatorship?” Anderson asked rhetorically, as if no other option existed on the African 
continent. “The issue is not color, but capacity; not race, but fitness to shoulder 
responsibility... The blacks are egged on by the leftists and the Communists in Africa, 
demanding unearned equality and freedom without responsibility. A ‘one man, one vote’ 
Rhodesia would produce a black government, which would produce another Congo: 
chaos, hunger, and Communism.”*” 

Radical rightists had the difficult task of insisting that relations between 
imperialists and the colonized were naturally peaceful and respectful without the added 
ingredient of Communist subversion. Such beliefs became linked to ideas about the civil 
rights movement in the United States. The Communists’ campaign in the United States, 
according to radical rightists, was to convince Southern blacks that they composed an 
oppressed nation within a nation. Without such agitation, they argued, race relations in 
the South would be placid. 

“Two Revolutions At Once” 

Robert Welch believed that the race war would begin in 1965, and he suspected 

that Selma was the “disturbance” that would set it in motion.*% In the wake of nationally 


televised violence against demonstrators in Selma and the ensuing march to Montgomery, 
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Welch linked the John Birch Society’s earlier campaign against the Civil Rights Act to its 
broader mission to defeat the global Communist conspiracy. While Welch had long 
argued that the civil rights movement was one of many tools Communists hoped to use to 
strengthen the power of the federal government, by 1965 the civil rights movement had 
become the issue. Welch added details to an earlier argument that the civil rights 
movement was an anti-colonial movement within the United States. 

In his bulletin to JBS members in April 1965, Welch included a new essay 
entitled “Two Revolutions at Once,” in which he attempted to explain “[t]he whole 
matrix of agitation, turmoil, rioting, and propaganda, which is currently designated by the 
phrase ‘civil rights.”*”> Communism, as Welch had long argued, was premised on the 
“Basic Big Lie” that the downtrodden were compelled by their economic circumstances 
to rebel against exploitative capitalists. Anti-colonialism, he explained, was an 
alternative version of this same lie, a substitution of race consciousness for class- 
consciousness. By 1920 European imperialists “were giving their subjects a very 
enlightened and benevolent rule indeed.” With little popular support for anti-colonial 
nationalism, “separatist movements had to be artificially created,” and Communists had 
made the creation of these movements an integral part of their program.*” 

Welch believed that József Pogany’s 1928 pamphlet “American Negro Problems” 
had been inspired by the founding of the international League Against Imperialism the 
year before. Communists like Pogány, of course, were interested neither in ending the 
oppression of African Americans in the United States nor of people in the colonized 


world; they hoped instead that colonized people would “be stirred and agitated — and 
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eventually terrorized — into an appearance of seeking their “freedom and 
independence’.”’4”7 

Anti-colonialism was therefore but one “strategy” for accomplishment of the 
global proletarian revolution—a strategy that had borne fruit around the world—and 
inevitably the result was violence and disorder. Moreover, as European governments like 
de Gaulle’s became increasingly comfortable relinquishing their colonial holdings in the 
name of “national self-determination,” repression of those who opposed independence 
sometimes came at the hands of the European governments themselves. In Algeria, for 
example, Welch alleged, “tens of thousands of the finest officers and men in the French 
army” had formed a counter-subversive force “to try to save Algeria from Communist 
hands.” But de Gaulle had opposed them, just as “the Administration in Washington is 
visibly planning to use the U.S. Army, to whatever extent necessary, to suppress 
opposition to the leaders of the Negro Revolutionary movement in the South.”*” All of 
the preceding information, Welch concluded, might serve as “both an explanation of the 
present turmoil and a preview of the future horror in our Dixie States.”4” 
The “Molotov” in the Molotov Cocktail 

Anti-Communist conspiracy theory in the United States was based on the 
recognition of actual tactics that American Communists had been known to use. During 
the 1930s, a period political historian Harvey Klehr has called “the heyday of American 
Communism,” Communists had formed ad hoc groups tasked with joining and 
influencing the policy of established organizations. They often referred to these groups 


as “mass organizations,” while detractors called them “fronts,” and they were an 
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important force in leftist politics during the 1930s.**° By the 1960s, the major point of 
disagreement between right-wing conspiracy theorists and non-conspiracy theorists was 
not the recognition that a Communist conspiracy existed. It was a disagreement over 
whether that conspiracy was still influential enough to be dangerous to American 
institutions. 

The “united front,” a tactic put into practice at the beginning of what Communists 
recognized as the “third period” in their revolutionary efforts, began in 1928, the same 
year that József POgany published “American Negro Problems.” The idea behind the 
united front was the Communists were to pretend to cooperate with non-Communists in 
seeking reformist goals, while in fact working assiduously to weaken the influence of 
their ostensible political allies. It was popular during this time to denigrate leftist 
opponents to Communist efforts as “social fascists.” People as far to the left as John 
Dewey and W.E.B. Du Bois at times received this epithet from Communists.**! 

The year 1928 also saw the purging of Jay Lovestone’s faction of the CPUSA. 
Despite his popularity among American Communists, Lovestone had preached 
“American exceptionalism,” arguing that economic conditions specific to the United 
States were bound to make the working class’s radicalization lag behind that in other 
parts of the world. This proved unacceptable to the Comintern’s delegates, who saw to it 
that leadership of the CPUSA went to William Z. Foster.*? It was a stroke of luck for 
American Communism that this chastisement from Moscow came within a year’s time of 


the stock market crash and the greatest test capitalism would face during the twentieth 
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century. American Communists would enter the 1930s not only with a newly persuasive 
critique of the system that had allegedly caused all the misery, but also with an 
unprecedented amount of discipline, always clinging to directives from Moscow, even as 
they continued to infiltrate and do their best to direct independent leftist movements. 483 
As decolonization abroad and the civil rights movement at home accelerated 
during the 1950s and 1960s, a handful of former Communists testified that they had 
trained for violent anti-colonial activity during the 1920s and 1930s at a Moscow school 
called the Lenin Institute of Political Warfare. While many anti-Communists referred 
casually to such a school, some scholars have since denied its very existence. The 
references were likely to a Moscow institution normally called the International Lenin 
School.*** Frank Barnett was typical of anti-Communist speakers at Fred Schwarz’s 1960 
“Education for American Security” seminar in Glenview, Illinois. “From Cuba to the 
Congo, from Rome to Tokyo, from San Francisco to Mexico City, the graduates of the 
Lenin Institute of Political Warfare and their allies are demonstrating their skill at riots, 


propaganda, agitation, and political sabotage,” Barnett told his audience.** 
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By 1965, Robert Welch treated every instance of direct action protest in the 
United States as an example of what he called “civil turmoil.” He conflated the 
summertime riots of 1964 and afterwards with SNCC’s Freedom Summer voter 
registration drive in Mississippi and the Selma-to-Montgomery March in Alabama. 
College students from outside the South who had flocked to these efforts were “swarms 
of brainwashed youngsters, but on carrying all the elements of a ‘long, hot summer’ to 
other Selmas...”**° A month before the Watts riots, Welch hatched plans for the 
organization of ad hoc committees around the country to be called “The Truth About 
Civil Turmoil” or “TACT” Committees. The purpose of these committees was “exposure 
of the fraud known as ‘civil rights’.” Welch cautioned that such committees should have 
“no position with regard to integration or segregation” and that no “purveyors of hate” 
should be members. **’ 

To combat anticipated accusations that the TACT Committees espoused white 
supremacy, Welch recruited several African American former Communists to speak on 
the ad hoc group’s behalf. One of these speakers, Leonard Patterson, claimed that he had 
been trained in urban guerilla warfare at the Lenin School in Moscow, and he echoed 
Robert Welch’s contention that the phrase “civil rights” was part of a wider program of 


violence. Interviewed by John Rousselot on the JBS’s short-lived radio program in 
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March 1966, Patterson recalled having joined the Communist Party in the important year 


99 66. 


1928, and that he had been trained in “self-determination,” “the so-called ‘colonial 
question’,” and “military tactics.” “Civil rights, against the police brutality, all that we 
used, the same as what’s going on today,” Patterson said. The recent riot in Watts was, to 
Patterson, “just a continuation of what was done back in the thirties,” when he had 
learned in Moscow how to make Molotov cocktails and spark riots of his own.**® 
Police Brutality 

The McCone Commission’s report on Watts highlighted one major problem 
besides poverty and lack of education: the black community’s pervasive “resentment, 
even hatred, of the police.” “*Police brutality’ has been the recurring charge,” the 
report’s writers noted of their interviews with local residents.**? While reformers of 
various political stripes understood that police brutality was a real social problem, radical 
rightists understood it to be a slogan with little existential reality. They believed that to 
charge “police brutality” was a Communist revolutionary tactic designed to weaken the 
resolve and effectiveness of law enforcement. It had been Communists, they insisted, 


who originally pressed for the establishment of police review boards, and Communists 


were behind the current drive to abolish local police forces in favor of state-controlled 
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ones. It was therefore not surprising to radical rightists that in many cases urban riots 
came in response to alleged abuse by the police. 

Congressional investigative bodies had also helped to popularize the idea that 
there existed a global Communist plot against law enforcement. Such ideas were useful 
to organizations like the John Birch Society that taught that Communists had bored into 
the most influential reaches of the federal government. In 1961, the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee produced a report entitled “A Communist Plot Against the Free 
World Police.” The witness was Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, inspector general on the staff of 
CIA director Allen Dulles. Though Kirkpatrick did not refer directly to Communist 
activity within the United States, his questioners clearly held in mind the recent protest in 
San Francisco against House Committee on Un-American Activities, and HUAC’s 
subsequent film about the protest, Operation Abolition, which depicted a protest against 
HUAC staged mostly by college students at the alleged provocation of Communists. 
Anti-Communist attention, Kirkpatrick argued, had recently shifted from a focus on 
organizational espionage to a focus on organized protest. This stood to reason, because 
there were two fundamental aspects of Communist subversion wherever the international 
conspiracy operated. The first was the familiar “subversive aspect,” by which 
Communists infiltrated government and civilian groups in order to influence policy. The 


second was that which appeared to be bearing fruit around the globe in 1961. It was the 
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“militant aspect,” involving “agitation, demonstrations, riots, insurrection, and 
rebellion.” ^ 

Kirkpatrick cited as an example that an unnamed “major country of the free 
world” with an excellent police force had recently been the subject of Communist efforts 
to “[discredit] the police in the eyes of the people.” Communist subversives provoked 
fights with police in public places sure to draw attention and then “linked arms to show 
that it was the police who were causing the incident.” 4? Also in this unnamed country, 
“the Communist press...[specialized] in playing up and discrediting all police action 
against rioters, strikers, and mobs.”* Thus it was that agitators provoked well-meaning 
police into “police brutality,” and well-meaning citizens came to believe that police 
brutality was a legitimate problem. Communist efforts in this country were made all the 
more difficult to suppress after “the Reds reached Cabinet level. ..not as Communists but 
using a political front party.” Such subversives then used their newfound influence in 
government to protect agitators.*4 

For several years, urban police departments had complained that government- 
imposed restrictions rendered them ineffective at protecting and serving the public, and 
frustrated police officers often echoed anti-Communist teachings. In a 1963 speech to the 
Fourth Area Caucus of the American Legion, Los Angeles police officer Norman Moore 
invoked J. Edgar Hoover’s claim that local police forces were “the greatest bulwark 


against organized crime.” Moore believed that Communism was a global network of 
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organized criminals, and strong local police forces were necessary to combat it.*5 Police 
officers, Moore said, were some of the most anti-Communist people in the country 
because they so frequently encountered Communist-inspired disruptions in the line of 
duty. As far back as 1930, Communists were training subversives to attack the police 
and then cry “police brutality,” just as had happened at the 1960 anti- HUAC protest in 
San Francisco. *”° 

In 1963, inspired by the “disorder” of Martin Luther King’s Birmingham 
Campaign, the John Birch Society launched an ad hoc group called “Support Your Local 
Police” (SYLP). Robert Welch told his followers that there had long been “a subtle, but 
now increasingly bolder and more extensive effort, to harass and discredit local police 
forces and their individual members.”**’ Support was especially needed now, he wrote, 
because “Communist inspired racial riots are getting to be a regular part of the American 
scene.” Welch credited Birmingham police chief Bull Connor with “doing a superb job 
of maintaining law and order in the midst of a hot situation.” But then the Communists 
had countered his efforts with “a carefully planned tableau,” famously captured on 
camera when “one or more hotheads or dupes among the Negroes went up to the line and 
deliberately kicked one or more of the [police] dogs.” Thus was the desired “police 


brutality” produced for the world to see.‘ 
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Much as Welch was simultaneously doing when he tied civil rights activism to the 
machinations of a federal government ostensibly bent on despotism, he combined fears of 
urban rioting with fears of a federalized police force. In January 1964 Welch wrote that 
“the Communist press of America has been screaming for years...to have local police 
forces discredited, shunted aside, or disbanded, and replaced by Federal Marshals or by 
similar agents and personnel of a nationalized federal police force.” The federal 
government’s determination to do such a thing, he argued, had been exhibited in the 
“invasion” of the University of Mississippi in the name of racial integration.*” 

In November 1965, former FBI agent W. Cleon Skousen, perhaps the John Birch 
Society’s most outspokenly supportive nonmember, told the Macon, Georgia, American 
Legion that the violence in Watts conformed to a pattern often seen in Communist- 
inspired anti-colonial uprisings in other nations. An attack on the integrity of the local 
police was followed by terrorism against the white power structure, and finally marauders 
unleashed a “reign of terror” against the very people they claimed to represent. Like 
Welch, Skousen had little interest in distinctions between violent and nonviolent civil 
disobedience in the United States. He insisted that “in every case,” these stages of 
agitation had been the same, lumping together the demonstrations in Birmingham, Selma, 
St. Augustine, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles.» 

Like many observers, Skousen was surprised that such a long, destructive riot 


would take place in Watts, a neighborhood in which he had once lived. Watts was the 
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last place one would imagine having a race riot, Skousen told his audience in Macon. It 
was “a low-income area, but not a poor area” with modest homes and racially integrated 
schools and police departments. Surely the blame for such violence lay with Martin 
Luther King, he said, who had recently traveled to Los Angeles and suggested that “more 
action” was needed in the name of civil rights. Skousen also blamed non-Communist 
liberals who were demanding the establishment of police review boards in urban areas. 
They did so without realizing that such review boards “were originated by the 
Communists back in the 1930s.”>! 

Though his main topic was Watts, Skousen also spoke in detail about what he 
believed had happened in Birmingham and Selma. He put a twist on the story of civil 
rights activist Annie Lee Cooper’s altercation with Selma’s Sheriff Jim Clark. Skousen 
described Cooper as “a bouncer at a local club” who deliberately grabbed Clark’s 
nightstick and was then photographed by Newsweek when a struggle ensued between the 
two of them. Thus did Cooper come to be portrayed as a victim of police brutality. 
Similarly misrepresented rumors and media portrayals of attack dogs were all that had 
been required to “to start the bloodshed in Birmingham,” Skousen told his audience.*? 

Cleon Skousen and others emphasized a Communist tactic of deliberately 
spreading rumors designed to provoke violence against the police. Leonard Patterson 
took partial credit for having sparked the 1935 Harlem Riot that followed the beating of a 
teenage shoplifter. He recalled having been ordered by his superiors to spread rumors 


about “police brutality” and to distribute dramatic leaflets around Harlem. Julia 
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Brown, a former Communist informant for the FBI, was another African American paid 
speaker who represented TACT Committees. She referred to the charge of police 
brutality as the Communists’ “familiar ‘divide and conquer’ tactic.” “I [have] never 
witnessed any instance of police brutality to Negroes,” she wrote in Z Testify, a memoir 
commissioned by the JBS. “On the other hand, I have witnessed incidents where every 
effort is made by misguided Negroes to provoke law enforcement officers into some 
action which might be propagandized as police brutality.” 5% 

Similarly, Julian E. Williams, research director for Billy James Hargis’s Christian 
Crusade, portrayed the rumors that often fueled rioting as subversive tools. Regarding 
the 1964 Philadelphia riots, he quoted from a Philadelphia News article alleging that 
“agitators waited for ‘a minor incident’ and then ‘quickly put into operation a well- 
organized plan...much like demolition experts would set off a series of charges.” At the 
appropriate moment, “the terrorists weaved through the rapidly forming crowd spreading 
lies: ‘Police have killed a woman’; “The cops have shot a boy’; ‘Police have beaten a 
pregnant woman’ .” 55 Investigators on the McCone Commission also recognized the 


importance that rumors had played in sparking the violence in Watts, though they did not 
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imagine that a subversive political movement was necessary for the rumors to spiral out 
of control.°% 
The Analysis of Watts and the Spread of Violence 

By 1967, the rioting in Watts had taken on a new and frightening significance to 
people on all sides of the political spectrum. As radical black activists came to 
characterize Watts as a “rebellion,” the event became associated with the Black Power 
movement and the Black Panther Party, despite the fact that the Party had not yet existed 
and the slogan had not yet in come into popular parlance in August 1965. At the end of a 
summer of unprecedented violence in 1967, “Black Power’s” original articulator— 
Mississippi civil rights activist Stokely Carmichael, would attend a revolutionary 
conference in Havana, identifying urban rioting as a form of guerilla warfare.5” It was 
not until the summer of 1967 that Robert Welch and the JBS began to address rioting as 
an issue separate from the civil rights movement, perhaps recognizing its unique 
significance to the American public. 

But the JBS’s basic explanation remained the same. In the May 1967 edition of 
American Opinion, JBS commentator Gary Allen wrote that the Watts riots had been 
deliberately planned and perpetrated by Communists subversives who now swelled the 
ranks of the militant black left. Allen’s most significant point was an assertion that Watts 
was “a rehearsal for a nationwide revolution,” planned and encouraged by a “board of 
revolutionary strategy...composed of some forty to fifty Negroes sent by the Communists 
into the Los Angeles area from all over the United States.” He charged that police in Los 


Angeles knew the group well, that it was composed of “Black Muslims, Black 
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Nationalists...the paramilitary Deacons for Defense, [and] the Communist Revolutionary 
Action Movement,” and that locals called this group simply “The Organization.” 5° 

Thus Allen created a story, purporting to explain how the much-vaunted 
strangeness of the riots fit into the long-range Communist strategy for taking over the 
United States. Communists knew, Allen argued, that if they could stage a destructive riot 
in Los Angeles, they could stage one in any city in the United States. After all, Los 
Angeles had been known as one of the best U.S. cities in which African Americans could 
live, and even the McCone Commission Report had noted that unemployment was 
“surprisingly low even among those who were actually arrested during the insurrection.” 
A full seventy-three percent of those arrested were found to be “employed — including 
many in skilled, technical, and even government work.”>” 

In Allen’s telling, the conspirators had made certain that all things went according 
to plan. They had deliberately set looters on “liquor stores, supermarkets, pawn shops, 
and department stores” in order to keep the looters drunk and armed, and the locals 
hungry and angry. Snipers shot at firefighters to keep them away from burning buildings, 
“so that any potential evidence [of Communist plotting] would be consumed in the 
flames,” but they also deliberately misfired, sparing lives in order to keep full martial law 
from being declared and “their guns and loot” discovered.*!° 

Communist conspirators served two distinct purposes in Allen’s telling of the 
story of Watts. On the one hand, they composed the membership of the shadowy 


“Organization” that instigated and oversaw the sad event. They were also brainwashers, 
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having deliberately subjected Southern California to “a five-year investment in 
systematic conditioning,” including the constant use of the phrase “police brutality.” 
Because the black citizens of Watts had been taught that they would be “brutalized” by 
the police, many naturally adopted a hostile attitude toward law enforcement. “[S]uch 
resistance often gave the police no choice but to use force — and so the myth fed upon 
itself.” Though the conspirators were theoretically in control of the violence, they had 
also created a powder keg set to explode in the proper “‘climate.’’>!! 

The “climate” re-emerged with a vengeance that summer. Riots in Newark and 
Detroit were merely the most destructive episodes that erupted in over one hundred cities 
in 1967.52 An Associated Press poll in January 1968 reported that “law and order looms, 
with the possible exception of Vietnam, as the nation’s prime preoccupation in Election 
year 1968.5" 

The “Rape” of America 

In June of 1971, former Georgia Governor Lester Maddox, who was then serving 
as Lieutenant Governor to Jimmy Carter, penned a fiery letter to President Nixon, all 
members of Congress, and the U.S. Supreme Court. Government officials who had 
rendered “social and political decisions, rather than constitutional interpretations,” 
Maddox wrote, “cannot escape major guilt for the bombings, killings, rapes, injuries, 
deterioration of education, property destruction, pornography, immorality, treason and 


communism which sweep across America.” Such people, he concluded, “are guilty as sin 
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of the rape of America...The blood of the innocent victims of this betrayal is upon [their] 
hands...”°!4 

By 1971, conservative activists and politicians often railed against pornography 
and “immorality” as young people flouted traditional strictures of social and sexual 
behavior, the Supreme Court moved to protect obscenity as a form of free expression, and 
public schools began to introduce adventurous new curricula. Yet at its root, Maddox’s 
diatribe embodied an older conservative fear of violence and disrespect for “law and 
order.” His language harked back to some of the earliest anti-Communist critiques of 
U.S. foreign policy after World War II: that those influential in government had 
“betrayed” the American people and their anti-Communist allies. Indeed, it was in the 
context of a society that seemed on the verge of planned breakdown that the “culture 


wars” were born. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Smut Peddlers in the Classroom: MOTOREDE and the Rise of the 
Culture Wars in the 1970s 


In a March 1969 newsletter to his constituents, Congressman James Utt of Orange 
County, California, alleged that Communists had opened a new front in their war of 
cultural subversion: the promotion of sex education in public schools. Utt believed that 
the Sex Information and Education Council of the United States (SIECUS)—the major 
promoter of “comprehensive sex education” —was in league with professional 
pornographers, and that Communist subversives sought to use both pornography and sex 
education to destroy “moral standards” among young people.5!5 This was part of the 
same effort by which Communists had “long ago infiltrated the seminaries of the leading 
religious faiths.” SIECUS’s comprehensive approach to sex education was not simply an 
affront to decency; without due attention to traditional moral standards it threatened to 
make schoolchildren “diseased, suicidally depressed, or criminal sex fiends.” 516 

Some commentators in the mainstream press mocked Utt’s statement. Yet they 
also recognized that 1969 had seen a sudden burst of organized opposition to sex 


education in public schools, and that this opposition was traceable to two organizations: 
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Billy James Hargis’s Christian Crusade and Robert Welch’s John Birch Society, both 
known as organizations of the “radical right.”5 In January 1969 the JBS published “Sex 
Education in the Schools,” a reprint of Christian Crusade education director Gordon 
Drake’s more bluntly titled “Is the School House the Proper Place to Teach Raw Sex?” 
making it the cornerstone of the new Movement to Restore Decency (MOTOREDE) 
campaign.*'!® MOTOREDE materials would become primers for many activists who 
opposed sex education, abortion, and other controversial social issues during the early 
1970s, and they would set in place several of the rhetorical patterns that activists would 
use during that decade and later.>!° 

As sociologist Janice M. Irvine and historian Whitney Strub have demonstrated, 
campaigns against sex education and pornography were central to the New Right’s 
grassroots strategy during the 1970s, partly because these issues mobilized the electoral 
base that became known as the Christian Right.°? Irvine portrayed the Christian 
Crusade’s collusion with the JBS over sex education as an example of “a new willingness 
among certain right-wing fundamentalist leaders...to abandon separatism and forge 
political ties” with secular anti-Communists.*?! Yet Robert Welch and Billy James 
Hargis had long worked to expose what they characterized as Communist subversion in 


American institutions. Their tactical alliance in 1969 was no sudden abandonment of 
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fundamentalist separatism; it represented a continuing interest in combatting alleged 
subversion and brainwashing by influential leftists in government, church, and school. 
Such ideas had been forged during the 1950s, and they were reframed in response to the 
late 1960s and early 1970s sexual revolution.>” 

Disputes over culture, sexuality, and education during the 1970s existed at a 
transitional moment in the history of American conservatism. It was a moment in which 
old anti-Communist arguments gave way to new arguments about culture. Those who 
had once warned of Communist infiltration began to decry the cultural influence of 
“secular humanists,” whom they believed were as hostile to traditional religion as 
Communists had always been. To focus on the shift in conservative rhetoric during 
this period can distract from the extent to which conservative anti-Communists had 
always insisted that subversives were interested in changing culture. The culture warriors 


of the 1970s were thoroughly indebted to anti-Communist rhetoric of the 1950s and 
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1960s, especially in their insistence that American children were the targets of a 
coordinated plot. 

Though it had widely been considered a political third rail for nine years, the JBS 
was highly influential in popularizing the idea that increasing social tolerance of films, 
magazines, and sexual acts once considered obscene was part of the left’s wider “un- 
American” program. The JBS also played an important role in popularizing the belief 
that proliferation of pornography was related to education experts’ enthusiasm for 
comprehensive sex education in the public schools, and to the broader projects of 
progressive and “intercultural” education. In 1974, when a great row erupted over 
Language Arts textbooks in West Virginia, some conservative activists had become 
convinced that conspirators were determined to peddle smut in public school classrooms, 
even if they had to do it through the seemingly innocuous medium of English textbooks. 
Establishing MOTOREDE 

During the late 1960s, pornography suddenly became more visible in American 
public life than it had been before. By the early 1970s, advertisements for pornography 
often showed up in citizens’ mailboxes and next to mainstream films in newspapers. The 
year 1968 saw what Whitney Strub has called the “public surfacing” of hardcore 
pornography. This trend continued alongside a series of Supreme Court decisions that 
increasingly protected pornography as a form of free expression, culminating in the 1973 
case Miller v. California, which declared that to be censored, the material in question 
must lack “serious literary, artistic, political, or scientific value.”**> This trend, coupled 


with the sudden visibility of a sexual counterculture during the second half of the 1960s 
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and the promotion by education experts of a new kind of sex education for public 
schools, heightened the concerns of those who had warned for years that Communists and 
their fellow-travelers were interested in promoting immorality. By peddling smut among 
the young, such activists believed, the conspirators hoped to ready them for submission to 
collectivist tyranny. 

Despite his organization’s increasing distance from mainstream conservatism, 
Robert Welch seemed optimistic about the John Birch Society’s future in December 
1968, as he addressed its tenth anniversary reception in Indianapolis. In ten more years, 
Welch predicted, the JBS would have succeeded in removing “the Communist motivating 
force behind all of this disintegration.” Members would swell the ranks of “thousands of 
ad hoc groups, which might be called MOTOREDE Committees...or the Movement To 
Restore Decency.” After having lived through the present era of “shoddiness in 
everything,” future Birchers would work to “restore decency and responsibility in 
American life.”*° The MOTOREDE idea proved more immediately popular than Welch 
had anticipated, and members of his Council urged him not to wait. So Welch devoted 
most of the material for his January 1969 bulletin to the subject of sex education. 
MOTOREDE was to begin with “organized, nationwide, intensive, angry and determined 
opposition to the now mushrooming program of so-called sex education in the public 


schools.” 527 
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The Sex Information and Education Council of the United States (SIECUS), the 
chief enemy in MOTOREDP’s initial drive, had been founded in 1964 to educate 
Americans about sexuality in a scientific way, without moral posturing. Its founder and 
head was Dr. Mary Calderone, a matronly woman who toured the country encouraging 
adults and children to talk more openly and frankly about sex. SIECUS drew support 
from the JBS’s usual list of enemies, including the National Education Association, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the U.S. Office of Education, and the National Council 
of Churches. Indeed, it was during the NCC-sponsored North American Conference on 
Church and Family in 1961 that Dr. Calderone and her associates decided to organize 
SIECUS, as Protestant religious leaders openly discussed masturbation, homosexuality, 
premarital pregnancy, abortion, and other controversial topics.’ 

With the MOTOREDE campaign, the JBS joined a vocal minority of those in the 
conservative movement who believed that the proliferation of pornography in print and 
film was not merely the capitalist exploitation of lust that it seemed to be, but a 
Communist-inspired attempt to subvert traditional morals. The JBS used established 
ideas about places in which Communist subversives operated to link SIECUS’s interest in 
promoting sex education among schoolchildren to the breakdown of traditional morality. 
The new “culture war” issues of the 1970s thus drew heavily on ideas from the 
brainwashing scare of the 1950s, and they were infused with an air of “un-Americanism” 
that they might otherwise have lacked. 


Subversion and “Pornography” Before MOTOREDE 
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Though MOTOREDE arose suddenly and drew press attention in 1969, during the 
preceding decade radical right spokespeople had often argued that the National Council 
of Churches and other liberal groups wished to sexually stimulate schoolchildren against 
their parents’ will, and that their plans were tied to the global Communist conspiracy. 
Such ideas had flourished especially around 1960, as conservative experts on 
brainwashing like Edward Hunter and William Mayer argued that shortcomings in 
American character had been fostered by the public education system, leaving young 
people susceptible to Communist influence. Edward Hunter’s descriptions of 
brainwashing were filled with the language of corruption. “Communist slavery,” he 
would often say, was more destructive than any past form of slavery because it 
“prostitutes and captures and perverts the mind.” 5? 

MOTOREDE materials recycled stories from this earlier period to demonstrate 
that Communist plans were bearing fruit a decade later. These stories were often about 
“pornography,” but they usually had little to do with the actual commercial pornography 
that became increasingly visible to the public around 1968. Even so, they contributed to 
the belief that comprehensive sex education was pornographic, and that SIECUS would 
promote both sex education and pornography in schools. 

Gary Allen, the JBS’s expert on the New Left, turned his attention to SIECUS in 
early 1969. Comprehensive sex education, he argued, was an important step in a plan 
first uncovered in May 1919 at Dusseldorf, Germany, when the Communists’ “Rules for 
Revolution” fell into Allied hands. According to this document, the Communists’ first 


objective was to “[c]Jorrupt the young, get them away from religion, get them interested in 
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sex, make them superficial, [and] destroy their ruggedness.” “Rules for Revolution” 
was more likely a British product of the early Cold War than a Soviet product of World 
War I, but it became an important piece of anti-Communist propaganda.*! In 1960, four 
years before SIECUS was founded, the newsletter Facts in Education had already paired 
the story of “Rules for Revolution” with a story that would later appear in anti-SICUS 
literature: that of an over-enthusiastic sex educator, Cecil M. Cook of Los Angeles, who 
allegedly was dismissed from his teaching position after asking his high school students 
to describe their experiences having sex with animals.*? 

George Schuyler, conspicuous during the 1960s as an African American anti-civil 
rights activist, also lent his voice to MOTOREDE in 1969. In a January editorial for 
American Opinion that would become part of the apparatus of MOTOREDE material, 
Schuyler wrote that with the usual help of the National Council of Churches, the 
Communists were using SIECUS’s sex education “to destroy the moral character of a 
generation.” He culled this phrase from a story about General William F. Dean. After 
his release from captivity at the end of the Korean War, Dean’s captors allegedly told him 


that they hoped to use brainwashing to “destroy the moral character of a generation of 
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your young Americans,” so that “when we have finished you will have nothing with 
which to really defend yourselves.” 533 

With a similarly dubious story, Schuyler alleged that Communists were adept at 
using pornography to corrupt the minds and morals of the young and impressionable. At 
some unspecified time in the past, he wrote, the Chicago-based journalist Jack Mabley 
had exposed such efforts in a Fort Worth Star Telegram article. The story was set in an 
unnamed town in western Poland during “late spring 1954.” After scouring the prisons 
of Russia and Poland, unidentified Communist agents recruited “hundreds of sex 
criminals, perverts and prostitutes,” transported them to the unnamed town, and then 
turned them loose to partake in a ten-day orgy. Pictures of the spectacle were shipped via 
Turkey to Mobile, Alabama, after which pornographers in the United States made 
“literally millions of prints” that went on to “poison the minds of countless young 


Americans.”*** While the historical veracity of this story is doubtful, it is significant that 
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it should be set in “late spring 1954” in Mobile, Alabama, just as Southern whites began 
to react to the decision in Brown v. Board of Education. 

Janice Irvine has observed that “as explicitly racist claims lost social and political 
acceptability...the Right found that public arguments about sexuality...could serve as a 
code for race; a way to implicitly tap racial fears.”**> During the late 1950s and early 
1960s, concerns about the corrupting effects of pornography were often more explicitly 
tied to white fears of African American sexuality and Communist subversion than they 
would later be. A case-in-point is the publicity surrounding Southern California 
Congressman Donald Jackson’s 1960 speech denouncing the National Council of 
Churches’ 1957 book list “The Negro American.” Representatives of the NCC’s 
Department of Racial and Cultural Relations had arranged the list in response to 
impending school desegregation, characterizing it as a pedagogical tool for interracial 
understanding, a collection of “books about Negroes...safe to recommend for children— 
safe because they avoid the stereotypes and because they qualify as literature.’’**° 

Because the books’ authors had often participated in civil rights activity during 
the 1930s, it was easy to find Communist-front associations among them. Congressman 
Jackson specifically named Victor Perlo, Herbert Aptheker, W. E. B. Du Bois, Shirley 
Graham, Gene Weltfish, and E. Franklin Frazier, among others, as Communist authors 
now being recommended to schoolchildren. He also alleged that several of the books 


contained passages so “pornographic” that one postmaster had deemed them unmailable. 
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Jackson refused to read or describe the offending passages, allegedly for fear that he 
would bring on himself “the strongest condemnation from all right-minded persons.” 
The only title he was willing to name as pornographic—without giving any details about 
why—was Bucklin Moon’s Without Magnolias.>” 

Congressman Jackson’s exposé inspired a 1960 speaking tour by the Church 
League of America’s Edgar Bundy, during which Bundy railed against “pornography” he 
claimed to have discovered in the libraries of several Protestant theological seminaries. 
His associate, Robert L. Knight, compiled a list of allegedly pornographic and otherwise 
dangerous quotations that Bundy distributed during his speeches. Knight’s assessment 
revealed racist anxieties even more clearly than had Jackson’s speech. Regarding 
Without Magnolias, he dredged up only the observation that the book contained “intimate 
bedroom scenes between [a] negro girl and [a] white man.”*** Another book, Color 
Blind, was humorist Margaret Halsey’s memoir of organizing an interracial canteen 
during World War II, including her thoughts on white reactions to interracial dancing. 
Knight and Bundy portrayed the book as propaganda for interracial sex. To them, racial 
integration implied interracial sex, and interracial sex was pornographic by nature. Like 
material available on “smut racks,” Knight opined, these books were often available in 
cheap pocket or paperback editions.>*° 

Inspired by such sources, a combined campaign against subversion and 


pornography in schools had worked its way into local campaigns by JBS members 
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several years before MOTOREDE was organized. In 1963 JBS member Margaret 
Rivers, the wife of South Carolina Congressman L. Mendell Rivers, discovered several 
books from the NCC’s “Negro American” list on “Teaching Americanism,” a school 
syllabus promoted by the National Society of the Colonial Dames. Writing to Jane 
Dingess, the chair of that organization’s National Patriotic Service Committee, Mrs. 
Rivers claimed she was “shocked to find that two books were listed without any 
indication that they were written by the identified Communist author, Shirley Graham.” 54 
Graham’s books were relatively innocuous—including, for example, a biography of the 
eighteenth century slave and poet Phillis Wheatley—but Mrs. Rivers linked Graham’s 
Communist sympathies to those of her husband, W. E. B. Du Bois, citing as evidence Du 
Bois’s poem “I Sing to China.” This poem was not included in the “Teaching 
Americanism” reading list, but Congressman Jackson had called attention to it in his 
1960 speech about the “Negro American” list. 

Mrs. Dingess of the Colonial Dames agreed to “obliterate beyond recognition” 
five books—including all those by Shirley Graham—and to arrange the remaining titles 
into a new list called “Teaching Patriotism.” But Mrs. Rivers was still not satisfied, 
suggesting that the list ought to be examined by “a group of reliable investigative 
experts,” perhaps including Archibald Roosevelt, son of President Theodore and head of 
the Veritas Foundation. Communist sympathies were not the only problem; also 


dangerous was the “subversion and pornography” that Communists tended to sneak into 
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their books.*” “The seepage of poison into a child’s mind can affect his entire future,” 
Rivers wrote to a friend about the situation. “Since this is a well-known fact in the 
enemy’s successful infiltration in other countries, should a patriotic American 
organization knowingly sponsor any material written by a Communist or Communist 
fronter?’>* 
Gordon Drake and Public Education 

MOTOREDP’s initial campaign against sex education in 1969 was most 
immediately indebted to work conducted by Billy James Hargis’s Christian Crusade the 
year before. A spate of strikes by teachers in 1967 and 1968 inspired Hargis’s education 
consultant, Gordon V. Drake, to unearth and put to use Congressman Paul Shafer’s 1952 
speech about radical 1930s educators and their desire to “reach for power.”°“* The result 
was Drake’s 1968 Blackboard Power: NEA Threat to America, which portrayed the 
National Education Association as the American arm of an international effort to 
radicalize teachers and turn them against capitalism. The book was heavy-handed in its 
allusion to a better-recognized conservative concern that year: its cover featured the 
clenched fist associated with the Black Power movement. 

To link both teachers’ strikes and progressive education to black radicalism, 
Drake resurrected controversy over the “Negro American” reading list. Despite the fact 
that the NCC had quietly stopped promoting the list in 1960, Drake alleged that the NEA 


was now recommending several books by the same authors for a new list entitled “The 
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Negro American in Paperback.” For this reason, danger lurked in educators’ efforts to 
emphasize black history in public schools. Almost invariably they seemed to emphasize 
black history through the writings of Communist and leftist authors. As far as Drake was 
concerned, any book written by a Communist was designed to “encourage race hatred, 
violence, and revolution.” For this reason, the NEA’s efforts to include African- 
American history in school curricula were contributing to summertime spates of urban 
rioting.“ 

The NEA’s greatest threat, Drake argued, lay in its association with the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP), an international 
group dedicated to carrying out the “one-world” plans of the United Nations and its 
subsidiary, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). Because of its commitment to promoting world citizenship and 
discouraging nationalism among schoolchildren, UNESCO had long been a béte noire 
among the radical right. Drake wrote Blackboard Power as a new installment in a long 
line of conservative screeds against progressive education and internationalism: more a 
reminder than a new call-to-arms. “For over thirty years,” he wrote, “we have been 
concerned over the liberal teacher, the little ‘red’ school house, the educational pablum 
being fed children, the growing inability of teachers to grasp the primacy of reading, 
writing and arithmetic.” If the NEA were to sponsor UNESCO programs openly, surely 
“local resistance would quickly mount, as it has in the past.” 5*5 

However, Drake’s warnings did not inspire a broad campaign against the United 


Nations or UNESCO; by 1968 another cause was required to arouse the conservative 
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public. Drake devoted only one chapter of Blackboard Power to sex education, but he 
may have sensed its political possibilities, for he soon expanded the chapter into the 
pamphlet-sized “Is the School House the Proper Place to Teach Raw Sex?” This short 
book established several of the oddly connected ideas that would animate MOTOREDE’s 
movement against sex education, particularly the easy link between sex education and 
pornography. 

Drake discovered that several of SIECUS’s board members also served on the 
editorial board of Sexology magazine, a publication that since the 1930s had discussed 
sexuality in an intellectually stimulating and sexually titillating manner. Drake referred 
to the magazine’s subject matter as “sex-sensationalism,” and his book and subsequent 
anti-SIECUS literature wallowed in it, usually mentioning a set of article titles from 
Sexology, such as “The Prostitutes of Ancient Greece,” “Group Sex Orgies,” “My Wife 
Knows I’m Homosexual,” or “Do Sex-Change Men Want to be Mothers?’’>*”7 Though 
SIECUS’s board members did not suggest that material from Sexology ought to be used 
in school curricula, it was not difficult for Drake to argue that such a thing might happen, 
especially in light of the fact that each issue of Sexology carried a subtitle portraying the 
magazine as an educational tool, sample subtitles including “Modern Guide to Sex 
Knowledge,” “Educational Facts for Everybody,” and “Authoritative Guide to Sex 
Education.” 548 

To suggest that SIECUS’s mission was a Communist one, Drake indulged in old- 


fashioned red baiting, seeking out all Communist front and leftist associations he could 
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find on the board members of SIECUS and Sexology, while simultaneously portraying 
them as sexually deviant. Isador Rubin had been dismissed from his teaching post in 
New York for pleading the Fifth Amendment when questioned about his membership in 
the Communist Party. He had been a member of the red-stained New York City Teachers 
Union, which had been purged from the AFL-CIO. He also seemed intent on 
normalizing homosexuality. During the 1930s Albert Ellis had been “a leader in one of 
the dozens of left-wing political groups in New York City” and had written The American 
Sexual Tragedy, in which he denounced “men who cannot be sexually satisfied with any 
form of sex activity but coitus.” Joseph Fletcher had published Situation Ethics—The 
New Morality, arguing that people might understand ethical action to depend on 
circumstance. A HUAC report had listed Fletcher as a member of thirteen Communist 
fronts. “It should be evident,” Drake concluded, “that the sex educators are in league 
with sexologists, who represent every shade of muddy gray morality, ministers colored 
atheistic pink, and camp followers of every persuasion.” 5* 

Drake used Sweden as an example of a society poisoned by comprehensive sex 
education in its schools. Ten years after launching a SIECUS-like program, Swedes 
generally accepted premarital sex as normal, contraceptives were available from street 
vending machines, and incidence of venereal disease had risen to “catastrophic” levels. 
To demonstrate that Americans were “on the Swedish way,” Drake popularized a series 
of alarming but virtually unverifiable stories about the extremes to which some schools 
and teachers had taken SIECUS’s sex education program. In one story, elementary art 
teachers encouraged children to fashion penises and vaginas out of clay. Another school 


had allegedly sought to “desensitize” children to their anatomical differences by 
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installing “joint boy-girl toilet facilities without partitions.” A teacher in Van Nuys, 
California, had asked his students to speak openly about their experiences with kissing, 
fondling, masturbation, homosexuality, and bestiality. Another enterprising teacher had 
dispensed with models, charts, and slides, and invited her husband to class for a live 
demonstration.°°° 

MOTOREDE in Action 

From its founding, MOTOREDE combined concerns about traditional morality 
with the John Birch Society’s usual concerns about the power of the federal state. As 
Robert Welch put it in his January 1969 Bulletin, the SIECUS-approved sex education 
programs—already imposed on “some five to ten percent of the schools”—represented “a 
final assault upon the family as a fundamental block in the structure of our civilization.” 
They forced parents to surrender to the state “all responsibility for the education of their 
children” and promoted “such universal sexual promiscuity—and perversion—that the 
family will become, as the Communists have always wanted, merely a temporary 
arrangement for economic convenience.” 55! 

Spokespeople for MOTOREDE, however, tended not to emphasize Communist 
plotting, putting the matter in plainer terms of “‘parents’ rights.” For example, a 
MOTOREDE spokesman in Minnesota’s twin cities claimed that his organization did not 
oppose “traditional” courses in human reproduction, nor to the proposition that parents 


should be better educated about sexuality, so as to pass along more accurate information 


550 Tbid., 18, 21. Janice Irvine refers to such stories as “depravity narratives” and notes that the final one 
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to their children. Even “voluntary sex education courses after school hours for parents 
and their children” would be acceptable, but the SIECUS-style programs specifically 
promoted sex education to take the place of parents’ instruction, without their 
involvement.°°? 

Thus MOTOREDEP’s anti-sex education movement, as publicly framed, became 
part of an apparatus of “parents’ rights” causes, promoting the idea that parents were 
losing control of their children to the state. Though it was based on anti-Communist 
conspiracy theory, even Robert Welch had by 1969 abandoned any hope that the majority 
of MOTOREDE activists would be JBS members. Instead, Birchers were to provide the 
leadership, and “[t]he remaining ninety percent will consist of good citizens, drawn from 
every level and division of American life, who are seriously concerned about the future 
of their children and of their country.”°°> The kinds of people Welch had once sought to 
swell the ranks of the JBS would now swell the ranks of MOTOREDE, and indeed the 
majority of those active in MOTOREDE committees were not members of the JBS.*™4 
However, they spoke in a language forged by anti-Communist conspiracy theory, and the 
major thrust of that language concerned the sexual corruption of children. 

MOTOREDE’s 1969 “Statement of Purpose” linked sex education to the 
increasing visibility of pornography and identified both as symptoms of decadence. Smut 
seemed to be everywhere, “on our newsstands, on the stage, in our movies, on television, 


in private parties, and now even in our schools.” Similar periods of licentiousness had 
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recurred throughout Western history, as a result “of prolonged or destructive wars, as 
accompaniment to the loss of a former religious faith, as the by-product of long sustained 
prosperity, as a form of superficial sophistication prompted by rapidly blooming new 
knowledge...” By 1969 each of these factors was arguably in play, the MOTOEDE 
Statement argued, making the contemporary period of licentiousness even more 
threatening than those past.>> 

Gordon Drake’s pamphlet, reissued as “Sex Education in the Schools,” became 
the most important document of MOTOREDE’s initial campaign because of Drake’s 
argument that SIECUS’s backers wished to “convert the youth of America to a new 
sexuality.”°°° According to Drake and the MOTOREDE materials he inspired, SIECUS’s 
“sinister objective” was “to create an unceasing and dangerous obsession with sex in the 
minds of our children.”55 Some detractors thus concluded that small children would 
soon be taught how to have sex and encouraged to try it out. Sarasota doctor William 
Campbell Douglass’s editorial on the subject gave Louisiana Congressman John Rarick 
fodder for alarm on the House floor: SIECUS threatened to produce “a new generation of 
‘sexually free’ children, who are taught from kindergarten how to do it...”>* 

In “The Innocents Defiled,” a 1969 MOTOREDE filmstrip, the JBS tapped into 
such fears and spoke directly to the religious conservatives Robert Welch hoped to recruit 
for activism. The film began with a well known biblical quotation: “He that shall 
scandalize one of these little ones, it were better for him that a millstone should be 


hanged around his neck, and he should be drowned in the depths of the sea.” The 
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background music shifted from the lilting, innocent First Movement of Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony to the stormy Fourth Movement, as the screen depicted cartoon slides of 
various animals in the act of coitus, followed by one of a human couple in bed. These, 
the film declared to its audience, were the very slides their children would see in school, 
where they would be encouraged to understand human sexuality along the lines of animal 
reproduction.>*° 

Freudian Psychology and the “Knowing Child” 

Mary Calderone and her associates were not interested in sexually stimulating 
schoolchildren. They believed that children were inherently sexual beings who needed 
proper guidance, and they promoted grade school lessons not merely in the facts of 
reproduction, but in sexuality as an aspect of human nature. They had little patience for 
traditional notions of childhood innocence, taking seriously the work of midcentury 
Freudian psychologists who used scientific objectivity to overcome the taboo of 
discussing children’s sexuality. This tendency was troubling enough to cultural 
conservatives, quite apart from any sublimated racism. 

Dorothy Baruch was a representative Freudian child psychologist at midcentury. 
Her 1959 book New Ways in Sex Education gained SIECUS’s approval.: It also caught 
Edgar Bundy’s attention as he hunted for pornography in seminary libraries, and he 


portrayed it as the most depraved book he had come across. “God Almighty must have 
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something special reserved for people who will write the filth and vileness that we have 
taken out of this book page-by-page,” Bundy told an Atlanta audience in October 1960. 
Though he was sure those listening would feel like “railroading [him] out of town” were 
he to read any of the filth aloud, he paraphrased one passage in which a boy’s father dies 
and the boy asks his mother if he might take his father’s place and impregnate her. “It 
goes into all of the intimate details,” Bundy marveled. 56? 

Baruch’s book was filled with quotations and stories from children she had 
encountered in her clinical work. The story that caused Bundy such alarm was in fact a 
six-year-old’s plot for a puppet show in which a boy fights and kills his father’s 
“dragon,” grows up, and then takes his mother as his wife. Baruch used it to illustrate the 
applicability of Freudian psychology to young children’s fantasies, to demonstrate her 
premise that “[t]here comes a time—too often and too soon denied or forgotten—when 
every little boy wants to marry his mother...” Baruch was convinced, as was 
SIECUS’s Mary Calderone, that sex education for children was necessary to properly 
guide them through their inevitable Freudian fantasies. 

Those who campaigned against sex education during the late 1960s and early 
1970s had a mixed relationship with Freudian psychology. On the one hand, Freud was 
largely responsible for raising the reprehensible proposition that children are sexual 
creatures. At the same time, anti-sex education activists attached singular importance to 


the “latency stage” identified by Freud as a period during which children lose interest in 
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sexuality, between early childhood and the onset of puberty.°** To awaken sexual 
thoughts at this age threatened to fix children with dangerous and lasting obsessions. In 
words that MOTOREDE contributor Gary Allen attributed to psychologist Melvin 
Anchell, sex education was comparable to sexual molestation; it would interfere with 
“normal instinctual growth” and “catapult the child into advance sexual information.” In 
Anchell’s words, “If you turn into an obstetrician at eight years of age, you have 
developed a fixation.” The development of such fixations promised to create “more 
perverts than were ever created before, and more diversified perverts.” 565 

In fact, both those in favor of and against comprehensive sex education were 
concerned with preventing the production of perverts. While conservatives criticized sex 
education’s potential to turn children into “obstetricians” during the latency stage, 
psychologists like Dorothy Baruch alleged that only a lack of information about sexuality 
could explain “[t]he hen-pecked man, the baby doll, the frigid wife, the impotent 
husband, the homosexual, the gallant bachelor, the man or woman who marries and 
divorces repeatedly”—each of these problems was the result of inadequate sex education 
during childhood. Indeed, Baruch believed that frank facts of sexuality were best 


repeated again and again, especially during “[t]he years between losing the first tooth and 
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losing the childish shape’”—the latency stage—because common misunderstandings 
about sex were almost certain to lead to social and sexual shortcomings in adulthood.>*© 
Homosexuality and National Security 

In a 1969 speech to a local John Birch Society committee meeting in Macon, 
Georgia, political novelist Robert Winston praised MOTOREDE. Under the pen name 
“Col. Victor J. Fox,” Winston had made a splash among conservatives with his 1958 
book The Pentagon Case, which told of a plot by Pentagon insiders to weaken military 
morale. Sex education, he predicted, would finally bring the anti-Communist cause 
widespread influence; by threatening to bring pornography into the classroom it would 
make parents angrier than any previous educational scheme had done. The “flow of 
filth” through the public sphere was “unlike anything that has ever been seen before since 
Sodom and Gomorrah,” Winston declared, “and the American people will not take it.” 557 

Winston’s 1968 sequel, The White House Case, was another screed against 
corrupt, pro-Communist State Department officials. Careful again to slightly disguise 
real names, Winston described how Communist subversives had attempted to conquer the 
United States from the time of the Cuban Missile Crisis up to the summer of 1968. It was 
they who had directed the President’s “sellout” to the Russians over the Cuban missiles. 
It was they who had attempted to turn populist rage against “right-wing extremists” in the 


wake of his assassination. It was they who had directed the successor President to 
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promote the passage of civil rights legislation. And it was they who eagerly fanned the 
flames of urban rioting, more of which would surely soon erupt. However, the actual 
“White House case” in the book’s title referred to a seemingly unrelated scandal 
involving Lyndon Johnson’s aide Walter Jenkins, who had been arrested weeks before 
the 1964 election for soliciting sex in the restroom of a Washington YMCA. The chief 
antagonists in The White House Case were “perverts” in the State Department. As long 
as they remained in government service, the United States could not hope to win the war 
in Vietnam.° 

In his history of the Christian Right, Daniel K. Williams has noted that a 
conservative Christian campaign against gay rights sprang into existence suddenly in 
1978, such that it caught the born-again President Jimmy Carter by surprise. Carter had 
made tenuous statements in favor of gay and lesbian rights during his campaign, not 
realizing how this might hurt him politically, because conservative Christians had long 
seemed “almost oblivious to the presence of homosexuality in America.” 59 

However, the anti-Communist right was far from oblivious, having long 
considered homosexuality a danger to national security and national culture. In a sense, 
homosexuality was the ultimate symbol of moral turpitude among the federal bureaucrats 
that members of the radical right so despised. Though MOTOREDE organized no 
specific movement against homosexuality, homophobia was an important spur to 
activism. As far as most MOTOREDE spokespeople were concerned, homosexuality 


was an alarming symptom of perversion, often relegated to the rung of a downward spiral 
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between casual heterosexual sex and bestiality. In an early list of the issues that 
MOTOREDE would address, Robert Welch wrote that Communists were eager to 
promote “homosexuality, and every other form of sexual perversion, as smart and normal 
and acceptable from the classroom to the White House.” Such liberal luminaries as John 
Maynard Keynes and Sumner Welles had risen to prominence, Welch argued, 
“specifically because they [were] flagrant homosexuals.”>” 

To the extent that conservative activists talked about homosexuality before the 
late 1970s, they tended to refer to it as a problem that existed within the federal 
bureaucracy, and specifically within the State Department. The character Max Escotti, 
The White House Case’s fictionalized version of Herbert Philbrick, declared that “the 
little group of ‘insiders’ who control the foreign policy of the United States...have 
succeeded in making sexual perversion a qualification for appointment to a policy- 
making position in our government...”*”! According to this kind of thinking, Communist 
conspirators had no intention of promoting gay rights in the wider culture. They believed 
that gay men would be drawn to espionage because of their pre-existing outsider status, 
and that they would be easy to blackmail should it become necessary. 

By peppering his talk in Macon with references to “security risks,” Robert 
Winston was speaking in a language familiar to early Cold War investigators of “un- 
Americanism.” The red scare of the early 1950s had been accompanied by a “lavender 
scare” that saw the firing of hundreds of federal employees on the grounds of homosexual 


activity. Indeed, more federal employees were fired for “sexual misconduct” during the 
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early Cold War than for any other reason, including suspected Communist sympathies or 
espionage. They were called “security risks” because their aberrant sexual behavior 
ostensibly made them susceptible to Communist blackmail.°” Perhaps even more 
fundamental than susceptibility to blackmail was the fact that homosexuality was 
understood to be a perversion that threatened social stability. As a threat to the traditional 
family, it was also a threat to national security during the Cold War. “The image of the 
subversive-as-homosexual,” as historian K. A. Cuordileone has put it, was perhaps the 
most lurid image of the early Cold War, one of men who secretly flouted all sexual 
restraints and rules of decency, and were therefore perhaps capable of any act, no matter 
how repugnant. 5” 

Though the Stonewall Riots of June 1969 are usually identified as the gay rights 
movement’s opening salvo, several earlier events caused conservatives to fear that 
homosexuality was spreading from the federal bureaucracy and into society at large, 
including the first “annual reminder” at Philadelphia’s Independence Hall in 1965, staged 
by men and women of what was then called the “homophile movement.”°”?> In January 
1965 the San Francisco Chronicle reported that several local Protestant churches had 
held a fund-raising dance to promote “a dialogue between the church and the 
homosexual.” Some six hundred gays and lesbians attended the event, and like the 


customers at the Stonewall Inn four years later, they encountered police harassment.*” 
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Discussing the event that March, Fred Schwarz of the Christian Anti-Communism 
Crusade remarked that encouraging “dialogue” between gays and Protestant ministers 
was comparable to “establishing good terms with criminals by assisting them in their 
crime.” Surely such spectacles made Communists “laugh with satanic glee as they 
observe this suicidal development within our free and Christian society.” 57 

Critical reports of the 1965 Selma-to-Montgomery March showcased concerns 
about aberrant sexuality. Reports of interracial orgies in the campsites along U.S. 
Highway 80 found their way into a speech by Congressman William L. Dickinson of 
Alabama. By his own account, after quoting newspaper accounts on the House floor, he 
printed and distributed ten thousand copies of his speech. Dickinson described 
participants in the March as a collection of “Alabama Negroes, do-gooders, Communists, 
adventurers, beatniks, and prostitutes,” and he claimed that the Communists had given 
this motley group “cohesiveness, strength, and money, and welded them together into a 
formidable force.” Among other things, he charged that the marchers had engaged in an 
all-night orgy inside a Montgomery church. 578 

By the time George Schuyler wrote for MOTOREDE in 1969, he blithely referred 
to “the notoriously homo-infested Selma-to-Montgomery March,” perhaps because 
activists Bayard Rustin and James Reuben Reid, both convicted “sex deviates,” were 
involved in it.°” While Schuyler admitted that increasing sexual permissiveness was 
partly the result of urbanization, ease of travel, and increasing numbers of women in the 


workforce, he focused mostly on “the dual Marxist conspiracies (Communist and 
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Fabian)” whose members had questioned traditional sexual morality during the early 
twentieth century.*° “Practices once unmentionable,” Schuyler wrote, “now publicly 
fetch loud guffaws and snickered commentary as wrist-danglers relate their indiscretions 
and a neighboring butch tells of her latest conquest. This is a sure sign of society sliding 
down the drain, of the failure of manhood and womanhood, of a jaded slump into 
death.” 58! 

Medford Evans, American Opinion’ s cultural critic, also connected pornography 
to homosexuality in a 1969 essay on the nature of freedom and the influence of sadism on 
American culture. “Next to the love of God,” he mused, “the preference that a man has 
for one woman above others. ..is the greatest natural safeguard of political liberty, since if 
one woman were like another, or if other men and even animals were readily 
interchangeable with women, then a man might as well take what the dictator would let 
him have.” Because pornographers often demonstrated contempt for the female subjects 
of their work, Evans believed they were “usually homosexuals.” They resembled their 
forefather, the Marquis de Sade, who sexually “preferred men...[and] had a special 
hatred for women...because they bring new human beings into the world.’’>* 
MOTOREDE and “Abortion on Demand” 

Nothing quickened the political alliance of conservative Catholics and Protestants 
in the new Christian Right like the 1973 Supreme Court decision in Roe v. Wade, which 
declared that a constitutional “right to privacy” allowed women access to abortion.** 


During the 1970s, the Presbyterian theologian Francis Schaeffer deemed legal abortion a 
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manifestation of the Marxist doctrine of dialectical materialism. Christianity was, to him, 
the only philosophical worldview that could adequately explain the human condition. 
Much as Robert Welch had long done in the name of anti-Communism, Schaeffer 
encouraged his disciples to get involved in American cultural institutions to combat the 
materialist philosophy within them. 54 

Through MOTOREDE—and before the Roe v. Wade decision was handed 
down—the JBS constructed an anti-Communist campaign against abortion. In his 
November 1970 Bulletin, Robert Welch turned his members’ attention to the growing 
threat of “abortion on demand.” Belmont staffer Jack McManus’s first extended 
statement on the matter was unequivocal: “MOTOREDE believes that abortion is murder. 
When, therefore, we note the cries for relaxation of laws prohibiting abortion, liberalized 
attitude toward abortion, or abortion on demand, we read instead, relaxation of laws 
prohibiting murder, liberalized attitude toward murder, or murder on demand.” 585 
However, in direct instructions to people involved in MOTOREDE committees around 
the country, considerations were more tactical. Members were urged “not to get into the 
controversy over birth control, but to confine their efforts to opposing the legalization, 
encouragement, and subsidization of ‘abortion on demand,’ especially by the federal 
government. ..””>* 

Though he urged activists to avoid talking about birth control, Robert Welch 
made clear in the same set of instructions that he was more concerned about efforts to 


limit population growth than about the immorality of killing unborn babies. “Visibly 
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planned to come right behind the drive for abortion,” he wrote, “will be similar drives for 
infanticide to be practiced on the very young and euthanasia to be practiced on the very 
old — with government determining who shall be allowed to live and who shall be killed. 
From this it would be a short step toward deciding that anybody hostile to government 
should be done away with, for the good of society.”**’ As Francis Schaeffer was 
publishing his first philosophical critiques of dialectical materialism, Welch turned the 
JBS’s attention to similar issues, from a tactical rather than a philosophical standpoint. 
Abortion, for the JBS, was couched in the context of the other concerns 
MOTOREDE raised in 1969 and afterwards. As one resident of El Paso, Texas, put the 
matter in 1972 after watching the JBS’s anti-abortion filmstrip “License to Kill,” the 
“One Worlders” now wished to destroy the world’s middle classes with “birth control, 
sterilization, abortion, [and] euthanasia.” As part of a coordinated plot, they were also 
“trying to destroy our youth by drugs, pornography, etc., to bring about a complete moral 
breakdown.”>** Retired Lieutenant Colonel Jack Mohr, who with William Mayer had 
studied allegedly brainwashed Korean War POWs waylaid in Japan, became a 
MOTOREDE spokesman in 1970. In his speeches, Mohr argued that the federal 
government was deliberately promoting abortion as part of an effort to enforce 
“population controls as brutal and restrictive as those of Hitler’s Germany and modern 
Russia.” Paul Ehrlich’s recent warnings of a population explosion were unfounded, he 


insisted; they were “one of the greatest propaganda hoaxes of this century.” 58 
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Anti-abortion activism had arisen early in California partly in response to that 
state’s Therapeutic Abortion Act of 1967.5 As the Pro-Life Council of California 
expressed the matter in 1971, this law had in four years “resulted in the destruction of 
more than 150,000 tiny human lives,” and the abortion rate had been rising each year. 
The Pro-Life Council connected abortion to another cause that had long been popular 
among activists on the radical right: opposition to the concept of “mental health.” The 
1971 broadside noted that “93% of these legalized killings have been for reasons of 
‘mental health’,” and suggested that the true purposes were “materialistic selfishness or 
social inconvenience.”*?! 

By 1972, as JBS member and former California Congressman John Schmitz was 
running for President on the American Party ticket, he ran thoroughly as a “culture war” 
conservative, emphasizing several issues that the JBS wished to portray as coordinated. 
Charles Armour, District Governor of the JBS’s West Coast Regional Office, encouraged 
Schmitz to talk on the broad topic of “people control” and to include within that rubric 
“the subjects of ecology, population control, abortion, bussing [sic], and education into 
the whole effort of the Insiders to control people in their environment.” While other 
prominent JBS members would handle the topics of inflation, taxes, foreign policy, 
welfare, crime, the death penalty, and gun control legislation, Schmitz was to be the 
spokesman for the new host of culture war issues.>” 


Dirty Textbooks in West Virginia 
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The cultural politics of the 1970s changed the way some conservatives thought 
about their enemies, who were increasingly described not as “Communist conspirators” 
but as “secular humanists,” a term popularized by Onalee McGraw, education consultant 
for the Heritage Foundation, in her 1976 book Secular Humanism and the Schools, and 
by the evangelical Christian theologian Francis Schaeffer. One crucible in this shift 
was a widely publicized protest against Language Arts textbooks in West Virginia that 
effectively shut down one county’s school system for half a year. In April 1974, the 
Kanawha County Board of Education adopted a set of three hundred twenty-five 
textbooks, partly for their emphasis of “the intercultural character of our pluralistic 
society,” but conservative activists and local parents claimed the books were un-patriotic 
and hostile to Christianity.** In the Kanawha County Textbook Controversy, opposition 
to textbooks’ alleged socialistic bent met with fears of radicalism and indecency to 
produce a conservative populist outcry with national repercussions. 

Alice Moore, a Kanawha County minister’s wife, had gotten her start as a local 
politician by opposing sex education. While running for a seat on the Kanawha County 
board of education in 1970, she framed her campaign against a program embedded in the 
School Health Education Survey (SHES), a subsidiary of SIECUS. Her opponent, the 
incumbent Dr. Carl Tully, told his constituents that the John Birch Society was 
supporting Moore’s campaign. There is little evidence that this was the case, and 


considering the press MOTOREDE had received in 1969, Tully probably associated anti- 
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sex education activism with the JBS.°°° However, Moore’s activism was no simple 
reaction to offended sensibilities; she was well read on the topic of subversion in 
education. She campaigned with literature produced by local branches of MOTOREDE 
and other anti-sex education groups, and she handily defeated Tully.‘ Her campaign 
newsletter put the issue in terms of parents’ rights: “What right does the teacher have to 
create in a child’s mind doubts about a parent’s judgment? Just how far will we allow the 
state to go in intruding into our private lives?”5” These were questions Moore would 
raise again in 1974, as she led the campaign against Language Arts textbooks. 

Moore credited her activism in that conflict not to the John Birch Society, but to 
Mel and Norma Gabler of Longview, Texas, who since the early 1960s had policed what 
they believed to be anti-capitalist bias in public school textbooks. Moore had become 
familiar with their work through her membership in America’s Future, which since 1959 
had published a regular series of textbook reviews, entitled Operation Textbook. The 
first issue was clearly inspired by Congressman Paul Shafer’s 1952 speech about radical 
educators and E. Merrill Root’s book Brainwashing in the High Schools. “Beginning 
nearly 30 years ago,” Operation Textbook declared in 1959, “a group of left-wing 
educators—interested in using education for propaganda—devised the means to distort 
and slant the textbooks used in teaching our children,” so that they would “instill a belief 
in collectivist, left-wing ideas and institutions.”*°°* Like Alice Moore, the Gablers were 


fundamentalist Christians, but their sophisticated line-by-line textbook critiques 
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mimicked those by the textbook critics of America’s Future, a diverse group of 
conservative academics that included Russell Kirk and American Opinion contributor 
Medford Evans.°°° 

In their April 1974 Faith for the Family newsletter, the Gablers told subscribers 
that their children were likely to be reading “trashy, pornographic, immoral, and anti- 
American books” in school. The problem was no longer limited to the teaching of 
“collectivist, left-wing ideas”; it now included the teaching of violent revolutionary 
aspirations. Like the John Birch Society and many Southern politicians had done since 
the mid-1960s, the Gablers elided distinctions between civil rights demonstrations and 
violence, suggesting that the concept of civil disobedience was to blame for both. They 
cited passages from recently published textbooks to demonstrate that children would be 
taught lessons in civil disobedience, “replete with examples of ‘freedom’ songs, marches, 
sit-ins, boycotts, ‘freedom’ rides, and the like.” Textbook authors, the Gablers alleged, 
were engaged in a brainwashing exercise of the sort Edward Hunter had described during 
the 1950s. Textbooks were deliberately worded to “sow seeds of doubt in the student’s 
mind” until “he reaches the position of not believing anything.” Afterwards the books 
“subtly indoctrinate the student with new ‘values,’ such as anti-Americanism, hatred for 
the home and family, man as an animal, and anti-Christian attitudes.” 6 

Just after this newsletter appeared, Alice Moore aired her first objections to the 
proposed textbooks in Kanawha County, West Virginia. She cautioned her fellow school 


board members about the dangers that lurked in “anti-American social science books” in 
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which “everything in America is denigrated.” At a May 23 school board meeting, after 
having read some of the proposed books, Moore claimed that they were “trashy, filthy, 
and too one-sided” in their emphasis on the works of radical black writers. She was 
careful to emphasize that it was radicalism—not race—that was objectionable; the books 
included works by George Jackson and Eldridge Cleaver. Moore especially emphasized 
Cleaver’s Soul on Ice—recommended as supplemental reading for college-bound high 
school seniors—and his description of having been a serial rapist in his youth. 

MOTOREDE material appeared in the summer 1974 campaign against the 
Language Arts textbooks, though not necessarily with Alice Moore’s consent. Perhaps 
the most exaggerated piece of anti-textbook propaganda was a four-page flyer that 
contained passages from some of the textbooks, along with an interleaf featuring 
diagrams of the penis and vagina, various “street words” for the sex organs, and 
instructions for condom use. Though none of this material was directly attributed to any 
of the Language Arts textbooks in question, it was identified for use in seventh and eighth 
grade classrooms. The flyer originated in an American Opinion Bookstore in the small 
town of Reedy, West Virginia. During that summer and fall, protesting parents often 
referred simply to “the dirty books,” as if all three hundred twenty-five of them were 
pornographic. 

When the new school year began in September 1974, protesters boycotted the 


schools by forming picket lines that, according to traditions of labor unionism, were 
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honored by local coal miners and bus drivers. At the height of the school boycott, with 
thousands of children truant, many of the county’s workers on strike, and violence 
occurring sporadically, the board of education voted to recall all textbooks pending an 
evaluation by a “‘citizens’ textbook review committee.” Before long seven of the fifteen 
committee members had broken away in protest and formed their own group. This 
splinter group assembled over four hundred pages of objections to specific passages from 
the textbooks. Many of these were copied verbatim from the Gablers’ own catalogued 
objections, which Alice Moore had at hand. ©% 

The resulting report relied heavily on charges of indecency, frequently citing 
profanity out of context. James Moffett, head editor of the Interaction series, perhaps the 
most controversial series of the collection, objected strenuously to the charge that his 
textbooks were “pornographic” in the legal sense of the term. “[P]rofane or coarse 
language,” he pointed out, “often fills the speech of people living in dehumanized 
environments...[and] the practical effect of banning such speech is to cut off the voices 
of soldiers, workers, minorities, or others whose plight tells us of things we don’t want to 
hear.” Members of the textbook review committee, on the other hand, put the matter in 
terms of protecting their children: “We only ask that you honor our right to hold our 
opinions and protect our children from that which we feel would do them harm.” °* 

By November, Moore and her ad hoc committee had drawn up a set of guidelines 
for future textbook selections. Weary after several months of strife, the board of 
education voted to adopt the guidelines. One of these, “Textbooks must not encourage or 


teach racial hatred,” codified an objection Moore had made in May, that the textbooks 
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were “too one-sided.”° Dorothy Whitehurst served on a screening committee created to 
review textbook adoptions for Social Studies in 1975, and operating under this new 
guideline. Speaking at a board of education meeting in February 1975, she argued that 
the ban on teaching “racial hatred” was designed to eliminate black history from the 
curriculum. However, the rule was no sinister trick; Moore and her committee believed 
that “if the black student reads certain portions of the history of the South it would cause 
racial hatred because it would cause the blacks to hate the whites.”°!° This was an old 
anti-Communist idea updated for the 1970s: that subversives emphasized past and present 
injustices in order to make differently interested groups aware of their differences, hoping 
to incite revolutionary violence. 

Before 1974, textbooks in West Virginia were required to “assist students in 
examining their own self-image.”*!! One of the guidelines that Moore persuaded the 
board to adopt in November stood in direct opposition to this requirement, asserting that 
“textbooks must not intrude into the privacy of students’ homes by asking them personal 
questions...” It is likely that in open-ended critical thinking questions, Alice Moore 
sensed an attempt by textbook authors to promote “situation ethics.” The Gablers had 
been decrying situation ethics ever since the introduction of the controversial “Man, A 
Course of Study” (MACOS), in 1963. MACOS, created with a grant from the National 
Science Foundation, was a yearlong program in which fifth and sixth-graders studied the 
Netsilik Inuits of northern Canada. As part of the curriculum, students were asked to 


consider whether some of the Netsiliks’ historical practices, such as infanticide, might be 
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acceptable according to the cultural norms of their society. Such critical thinking was 
supposed to “lead the children to understand how man goes about understanding his 
world, making sense of it.” 3 

Moore’s most significant objection was one she first expressed at a June 27 board 
of education meeting: that the textbooks were hostile to fundamentalist Christianity. She 
codified this belief in November with a requirement that future textbooks “must not 
ridicule the values and practices of any ethnic, religious, or racial group.’°'* By framing 
such a requirement, Moore again echoed the Gablers’ concerns. In their April 1974 
edition of Faith for the Family, they declared that “humanism” was “another religion” 
that had rushed into public schools to fill the vacuum left by the absence of prayer and 
Bible-reading. To the extent that public school textbooks were promulgating secular 
humanism, they argued, such textbooks violated the Constitution’s Establishment 
Clause.° 

After visiting West Virginia during the textbook controversy, the Gablers saw the 
fruition of what they had worked for years to accomplish. “Christian schools & ‘schools 
in homes’ have sprung up with more to come,” they wrote in a breathless memorandum 
to supporters. And despite the fact that Kanawha County’s board of education seemed 
determined to enforce the attendance law and keep most of the books in classrooms, 


Texas and Georgia had decided to remove two series from their own state curricula.°!® 
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James Moffett, head editor of the controversial Interaction series, recalled several 
years later that the events in Kanawha County had made textbook publishers wary of 
publishing anything that might give offense. A series under consideration in Texas had 
been “suddenly dropped” in 1975, despite its having been “rated right near the top” just 
beforehand. Jnteraction had been considered the cutting-edge of “open classroom” 
pedagogy, but the series was out-of-print by 1980. Though many state boards of 
education continued to promote pluralism in textbooks, “adoption committees will look 
in vain to find a program truly filling that requirement.” Moffett believed that the 
textbook showdown in Kanawha County had produced a “‘reverberating network” of 
conservative activists.°!” 

Indeed it had. Connie Marshner of the Heritage Foundation recalled the Kanawha 
County textbook controversy as the seminal event of the “parents’ rights movement” she 
represented. Moreover, she echoed the dubious claim that the controversial Language 
Arts textbooks were “dirty.”°'® Despite the diverse issues that had been raised in the 
textbook controversy, including an alleged anti-capitalist bent, the teaching of 
“dialectology,” intercultural education, and critical thinking, the most powerful metaphor 
was that of corruption by educators. The fear of “dirty books” in school had reawakened 
a host of loosely related anti-Communist causes under a new rubric of opposition to 
secular humanism and the preservation of America’s “Judeo-Christian” heritage. 

The SIECUS Circle 
By the late 1970s, even the John Birch Society had decided that it was wise to 


emphasize the influence of secular humanists in American culture, rather than the 
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influence of Communists. The SIECUS Circle, with authorship attributed to Claire 
Chambers and published in 1977 by Western Islands, was likely a collaborative effort by 
a team of JBS researchers.°'? The encyclopedic text detailed the “circle” of organizations 
that supported sex education in the public schools. The ultimate goal of those involved in 
SIECUS, the book argued, was “to transform America into a secular and collectivist 
state.” 62 

According to the book, most of SIECUS’s backers subscribed to humanism, “an 
atheistic belief diametrically opposed to the basic tenets of our Judeo-Christian heritage,” 
with “substantial Communist influence within [its] top ranks.” ®! The authors rehashed 
the same warnings Robert Welch, Edgar Bundy, and other anti-Communists had made 
some fifteen years earlier. Once again, the most important plotters behind the scenes 
were associated with the United Nations and especially with UNESCO. It was G. Brock 
Chisholm, in his capacity as director of the World Health Organization, who had first laid 
plans for the construction of a “new world order” based on interracial breeding and the 
strict control of population growth through either voluntary or coercive methods of birth 
control.*” What the conspirators euphemistically called “sensitivity training” or “critical 
thinking” in the classroom was in truth “thought reform or brainwashing.” The 
Supreme Court’s liberal slant was no longer the result of the justices having imbibed 


Communist ideas, but the result of their having “drunk deeply at the humanist 
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fountain.” + The authors had discovered, allegedly in the course of their research, that 
“[p]opulation control, legalized abortion, homosexuality, pornography, sensitivity 
training, and even drugs...all are part of the same general theme.”°* 

The SIECUS Circle’s authors knew that their audience would consist in part of 
people who had long been concerned about Communist subversion in American culture. 
“Students of leftist strategy,” they noted wryly, would recognize “the familiar charges of 
‘character assassination,’ ‘witch hunting,’ and ‘McCarthyism’” that liberals would level 
at the book. Well-schooled readers would also recognize many of the names and 
organizations as the ones anti-Communist activists had warned them about for years, 
including not only international bodies like the United Nations, but also domestic 
advocacy groups like the American Civil Liberties Union and the National Lawyers 
Guild. Like the collective identity of the book’s “author,” the anti-Communist 


conspiracy theory informing The SIECUS Circle was to be veiled from the uninitiated. 
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EPILOGUE 


Criminalizing the Enlightenment 


By the time The SIECUS Circle was published, the John Birch Society espoused a 
very different philosophy from the one on which it was founded. As early as 1965, 
Robert Welch had begun to discuss a new set of ideas concerning the international 
conspiracy that allegedly sought to conquer the world. As Watts burned, he was 
preparing for a three-day seminar much like the one over which he had presided in 
December 1958, one he believed would be every bit as foundational as that one had been. 
But this meeting was not to be for recruitment; it was instead to introduce committed 
Birchers to new details about the conspiracy. It “may affect your whole life,” Welch told 
his invitees, “and will certainly affect a considerable part of your future thinking.” ©’ 

Welch’s new details included that the conspiracy had begun not with Karl Marx, 
but with the Bavarian Illuminati, a secret society founded on May 1, 1776, by a renegade 
Enlightenment philosopher named Adam Weishaupt. The Illuminati had allegedly drawn 
up a plot to gain global control by destroying “contemporary civilization.” This 
destruction would involve “the overthrow of all existing governments, the merging of all 
nationalities and races into one people under one government, the abolition of all private 
property, the destruction of all religion, and the abrogation of all morality.” Members 
were encouraged to seek influential positions in governments and universities. Within a 
few years, Welch alleged, all of the department chairs at Weishaupt’s University of 


Ingolstadt were members. Thus, the repression and supposed elimination of the Bavarian 
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Illuminati mattered little, for like the Communists of the twentieth century, the Iluminati 
had been infiltrators. During the French Revolution they had provoked the angry crowds 
of Parisian scans-culottes, just as Communists were now provoking rioters in American 
cities. It was possible that Karl Marx’s utopian “League of the Just” was simply a 
nineteenth century “division of the Illuminati.” 

Despite his earlier efforts to distance himself from the racists and anti-Semites of 
the conservative movement, Welch’s new interest in the Illuminati drew on ideas that 
outspoken racists like Kenneth Goff had expressed in earlier decades. During the 1930s, 
Goff’s mentor Gerald Winrod had fused anti-[luminati conspiracy theory with Henry 
Ford’s brand of anti-Semitism. William Guy Carr, head of the Toronto-based National 
Federation of Christian Laymen during the 1950s, has been called “the most influential 
source in creating the American Illuminati demonology.”*° Welch, like these other 
conspiracy theorists, drew his ideas about the Illuminati directly from John Robison’s 
1798 book Proofs of a Conspiracy.®! If Robison’s book reveals anything, it reveals the 
endurance of particular ideas about subversion from the late eighteenth century to the 
present. 

Though he continued to insist that the Communism was the most dangerous 
manifestation of the international conspiracy, Welch began to refer just as often in his 
monthly bulletins to the Insiders—a term he always capitalized and wrote in italics. The 


Insiders encompassed a broader fraternity of conspirators than the “international 
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Communist conspiracy” could hold, including internationalist diplomats like Colonel 
House, Fabian socialists like George Bernard Shaw, and humanists like John Dewey. By 
1967, Welch believed that the Communist Party itself had become a mere “front” for the 
Insiders .°? 

Indeed, by the 1970s the John Birch Society had arguably ceased to be an anti- 
Communist organization. It remained a nationalist organization that considered many of 
the nation’s leaders to be traitors, though it was less and less clear against what or whom 
the treason was being committed. The /nsiders bridged international Communism with 
transnational capitalism as part of a single global conspiracy. Even as the John Birch 
Society officially continued to denounce anti-Semitism, its rhetorical ties to groups and 
individuals who had long spoken against the “international Jew” and international 
bankers grew in tandem. Robert Welch, who once had created a scandal by referring to 
Dwight Eisenhower as an agent of the Communist conspiracy, now surprised few 
commentators when he regularly referred in his monthly bulletins to “the Washington- 
Moscow axis.” 633 

As Communism fell in Eastern Europe between 1989 and 1991, members of the 
anti-Communist radical right looked on with more anxiety than joy. Both they and more 
mainstream conservative intellectuals had by this time transitioned to a broader critique 


of the West that would carry aspects of their anti-Communism into the continuing 
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“culture wars” that accompanied what political theorist Francis Fukuyama called “the end 
of history.” 64 

In a 1988 letter to his old friend Frank Barnett, William Rusher wrote of his plans 
to step down from his longtime position as publisher of the National Review at the end of 
the year. He had decided to join “with one or another of the conservative think-tanks out 
in California, to give me (like Archimedes!) a place to stand while I move the world.” 635 
Rusher’s way of moving the world would be to tilt at the whole experiment of Western 
civilization. “I am convinced that many of the intellectual tendencies spawned by the 
Enlightenment have not only had it,” Rusher continued, “but are now widely recognized 
as having had it. The whole pretentious structure of secular humanism is riddled with 
termites, and needs only a push. I would like to help give it that push.”®6 Rusher’s most 
immediate plans for the push were a series of seminars to consider “new modalities for 
21“ century man,” based on Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s 1978 commencement address at 
Harvard University, which Rusher considered to have “laid down the intellectual agenda 
of Western man for the next 50 or 75 years.” 67 

Solzhenitsyn’s address must have surprised many listeners in 1978, for he had 
made his name, like many other exiled Soviet citizens, by dramatizing the horrors 
exacted on those who dared to question the Communist system. But in his address to the 
Harvard graduates, he said little about life in the Soviet Union, and he expressed no 


praise for the United States’ oft-touted freedoms, arguing that they had in fact been 
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carried too far. The “West” and the “East” suffered from the same spiritual sickness, 
Solzhenitsyn told the Harvard graduates, and that sickness was the Enlightenment. The 
Enlightenment had brought with it “rationalistic humanism or humanistic autonomy: the 
proclaimed and practiced autonomy of man from any higher force above him.”®8 The 
unknown future, Solzhenitsyn concluded, would “demand from us a spiritual blaze; we 
shall have to rise to a new height of vision, to a new level of life, where our physical 
nature will not be cursed, as in the Middle Ages, but even more importantly, our spiritual 
being will not be trampled upon, as in the Modern Era.” 69 

Robert Welch, by shifting the John Birch Society’s focus from the Communists to 
the Insiders, had undergone a transition that mirrored that of Rusher and Solzhenitsyn. 
By the late 1960s, he was already arguing that the Communist conspiracy was really just 
one arm of a modernist conspiracy, one that stretched back at least to Adam Weishaupt’s 
Illuminati in 1776, a criminal plot at the edge of the Enlightenment that had allegedly 


inspired it. 





638 Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn, “A World Split Apart,” Commencement Address Delivered at Harvard 
University, June 8, 1978, Orthodoxy Today.org, accessed July 14, 2014, 
http://www.orthodoxytoday.org/articles/SolzhenitsynHarvard.php. 
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ABSTRACT 


This essay analyzes the John Birch Society (JBS), a far-right, anti- 
communist group, within the historical context of American anti-radicalism. It 
also examines the intellectual influences, ideology, organization, and activism 
of the JBS while suggesting explanations for the political and policy failures of 
the organization. Unlike previous historians who portrayed the JBS as a 
paranoid, almost pathological fringe group, | view the organization as an 
important, intellectually serious force within the conservative movement. This 
study analyzes the ideas of the group by utilizing JBS newsletters, magazines, 
books, correspondence, and interviews. 

This investigation finds that the JBS followed a long tradition of American 
anti-radical movements, dating back to the early twentieth century. The JBS 
appealed to conservatives on a social, political, educational, ideological, and 
intellectual basis, attracting disaffected Republicans, religious fundamentalists, 
conservative intellectuals, and wealthy business interests. The group was 
inspired by a wide variety of intellectual traditions, including the Bible, Thomas 


Jefferson, Russell Kirk, Friedrich von Hayek, and contemporary conspiracy 
ii 


theorists. These influences helped to create an anti-government, anti- 
collectivist JBS ideology. Members of the John Birch Society viewed the world 
through a prism of conspiracy theory and believed that a cabal of "Insiders" 
plotted behind the scenes to manipulate the U.S. government and thereby 
create a "“one-world dictatorship." 

The JBS was a monolithic, authoritarian group that mimicked the 
organization of the Communist party. Various JBS front groups worked to 
impeach Chief Justice Earl Warren, remove the U.S. from the United Nations, 
and defeat the Negro civil rights movement. While the group attracted a core of 
educated, wealthy, and committed activists, the JBS was largely unsuccessful in 
achieving its goals. This failure resulted from several factors: 1) the behavior of 
JBS founder Robert Welch, who attracted scorn for accusing President Dwight 
Eisenhower of being a Communist; 2) the JBS penchant for alienating 
conservative allies, including Senator John Bricker and William F. Buckley; and 
3) the group's loss in a landmark libel case, Gertz v. Welch. Despite these 
failures, the group looms important in American political history as a serious 


challenger to liberalism. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Historians have long struggled to explain and understand American 
Conservatism. Accounts of the twentieth century United States tend to place 
conservatives outside of the political and cultural mainstream or ignore them 
altogether. For those who characterize the Right wing as an irrelevant and 
extremist factor in history, conservative figures and movements have been 
unfortunate obstacles to reform and at war with modernism. This “paranoid" 


interpretation does not, however, serve to advance a sophisticated synthesis of 


American history.! Recent scholars have contributed a body of work that 


demonstrates the complicated and nuanced nature of conservatism in U.S. 


history-2 
It is not surprising that scholars have experienced difficulty in analyzing 
far right movements. A large percentage of American historians are politically 


liberal, and their historiography has traditionally analyzed the history of the U.S. 


1Alan Brinkley, "AHR Forum: The Problem of American Conservatism," American Historical 
Beview (April 1994):409-452. 


2Mary C. Brennan, The Right Side of the Sixties (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1994); David H. Bennett, The Party of Fear. The American Far Right from Nativism to the Militia 


Movement (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1995). 


through a framework that assumes a pattern of progress and reform prompted 
by a commitment to liberal values. In this vein, the New Deal was a triumph of 
progressive political thought over reactionary forces, World War Il a victory 
against isolationist and fascist impulses, and the Civil Rights movement a moral 
strike against racists and demagogues. The historical record left behind by right 
wing activists does not easily lend itself to empathetic or dispassionate analysis. 
Conservative "superpatriots" tended at times to use overheated rhetoric and 
demonstrated a distinct lack of humor or even, a sense of irony in their writings. 
To an intellectual, the primary sources left by rightists smacked of paranoia and 
a willingness to subscribe to bizarre conspiracy theories. Many historians 
would be challenged to sympathetically recount the story of groups and 
individuals who held racist, anti-Semitic, or reactionary views. 

Nevertheless, it is a mistake for historians to automatically dismiss the 
importance of right-wing groups in the history of modern America. Upon careful 
examination, many of these groups can be understood within their historical 
context and can help to provide a valuable and sophisticated synthesis of 
history. The United States has a long tradition of anti-radicalism and at times 
has demonstrated a very conservative political culture. Groups thought to be 
"extremist" have occasionally been allied with "mainstream" political parties and 
leaders, and far-right ideas have at times found a receptive audience in the 
American polity. 

This essay will attempt to grapple with the problem of American 


conservatism in history by examining the John Birch Society (JBS), a right-wing 


anti-Communist group founded in 1958. The JBS was one of the most 


notorious far right organizations in history, making claims of widespread 
communist subversion within the U.S. government and participating in 
numerous schemes to expose and crush radical influences in American society. 
The JBS received widespread attention from the media and academia during 
the 1960s, but the scholarship lacked objectivity and suffered from an almost 
hysterical tone. The main purpose of this paper is to analyze the JBS A 
dispassionately and to consider it within a long tradition of American anti- 
Communist movements. 

The John Birch Society, seen in this light, was a manifestation of 
pressures within the American conservative movement and within the larger 
political system. The story of the JBS provides an illuminating glimpse into the 
larger history of the American right wing tradition and provides insight into the 
social and political culture of the U.S. during the twentieth century. The JBS 
was in many ways a spectacular failure as far as achieving its goals. It 
threatened at times to tear apart the Republican Party, generated an enormous 
amount of negative press coverage, alienated its natural political allies, and 
demonstrated a profound inability to wield influence in public policy. Despite / 
this lack of success, the JBS is a subject worthy of study by historians. It grew 
out of a long tradition of American animus to leftist political groups and 
enunciated conservative political principles that still have resonance in current 
partisan discourse. As recently as the 1994 midterm national elections, anti- J 
internationalism, anti-intellectualism, and religious fundamentalism, all 
ideological staples of the JBS, played a prominent role in numerous 
campaigns. Shortly after taking office, the Republican Congress initiated 
actions to cut foreign aid and reduce the power of the United Nations to 


command American troops in peacekeeping missions. It also announced plans 


to seek a constitutional amendment to restore prayer to the public schools. | am 
not claiming that the GOP Contract with America was Birch-inspired; | merely 
cite these recent developments to demonstrate that conservative issues and 
ideas have staying power. JBS activism during the Sixties was often dismissed 
as extremist "tilting at windmills"; in the GOP Congress of 1995, many of these j 
same issues have the approval of a majority of Republican lawmakers. The ‘| 
John Birch Society had a role in shaping the modern GOP, despite the fact that 
Birchers were effectively expelled from the conservative movement in 1965. 

The JBS is a useful subject for understanding modern political protest 
movements in particular, and for discussing social and cultural history in 


general. 

Another purpose of this essay is to demonstrate that intellectual forces in 
American political history matter. A conservative intellectual tradition inspired 
the JBS. But most scholars have either ignored or misunderstood this tradition. 
When ! began this project , it was with the determination to explain why an 
educated, middle-class, and in some respects, elite group of Americans found 
the JBS ideology attractive. Previous accounts of Birch members almost 


universally attributed JBS membership to mental instability, an affinity for 


"authoritarian" structures, or an inability to cope with the stress of modernity.? 
Historian Richard Hofstadter described the Rightist impulse as the "paranoid 
style in American politics." He attempted to analyze the Far Right through a 
psychological model. As a result, Hofstadter labelled conservative thought as 


distorted, fantastic, and incredible. Members of Far Right groups like the JBS 


3Daniel Bell, The Radical Right (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1964); Richard Hofstadter, 
The Paranoid Style in American Politics and Other Essays (New York: Knopf, 1965). 
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could not be taken seriously, according to Hofstadter and others, because they 
suffered from delusional fantasies. Hofstadter made little attempt to specifically 
refute rightist arguments; he simply dismissed rightist scholarship as a "style." 
He also claimed that Birchers and their ilk suffered from status anxieties and 
class resentments. In his view, the Far Right was a pathology, not a 
respectable, intellectual challenge to liberalism.4 This study rejects all of these 
explanations. | will show that the JBS was inspired by a long tradition of 
conservative history, thought, and scholarship. Scholars who dismissed the 


JBS as mere "crackpots" failed to appreciate the complexity of the group. 

To meet the purposes, this paper will address several specific questions. 
First, how has the American hostility toward Communism/radicalism manifested 
itself in history? How was the JBS a result of this legacy? Was the JBS unique 
in this tradition? Why did this organization appear in 1958, four years after the 
censure of Senator Joseph McCarthy, well into the second term of a moderate- 
conservative President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and seemingly at a time when 
the second Red Scare had abated? What were the most prominent and primary 
policy goals of the JBS? What was the organizational history of the Birch 
Society? What intellectual traditions (specifically, writers, books, etc.) 
influenced the JBS? Finally, how did this organization attempt to achieve its 
goals, and why did it fail so miserably? | propose to answer these questions, 
utilizing the monthly bulletins of the JBS, the group's magazine, American 
Opinion, interviews with JBS leaders, letters by JBS members to politicians, and 


previous studies and secondary works on the JBS and other right wing groups. 


4Hofstadter, The Paranoid Style in American Politics, 3-5, 8, 35-38, 82-85. 
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The paper will be organized into five sections: First, | will present a brief 
history of anti-Communism/radicalism in twentieth century America, including 
the founding of the JBS by Robert H.W. Welch in 1958. Second, the reasons for 
the appeal of the JBS to conservatives will be considered. Thirdly, | will analyze 
the intellectual traditions and reconstruct the ideology of the JBS. Next, ! will 
survey the history of the JBS organization and its activism. Finally, | will posit 
some explanations for the failure of the JBS to implement its policy goals and to 
achieve a dominant position of influence within the Republican Party. 

| contend that the John Birch Society failed for several reasons. First, 
Robert Welch's bizarre behavior and extremist views reflected poorly on the Í 
JBS. Welch's conspiracy theories attracted scorn and derision and resulted in 
unflattering portrayals of the JBS by the national media. Eventually, even 
conservatives found it difficult to take the JBS seriously. Secondly, the JBS / 
alienated many potential allies within the conservative movement. Welch and 
other JBS members engaged in public battles with fellow conservatives, 
disparaging prominent rightists like William F. Buckley and Ohio Senator John 
W. Bricker. By the mid-Sixties, the JBS was a pariah within the conservative 
movement. Republican Party leaders and prominent conservatives repudiated 
the JBS, and cut off its access to political power. Thirdly, | argue that JBS 
attacks on political opponents backfired, resulting in unfavorable press 
coverage of the group. Ohio Senator Stephen Young was a frequent target of 
the JBS, attracting thousands of letters from angry Birchers. The senator 
attracted positive press coverage for his caustic responses to JBS letters. 
Conversely, the media portrayed JBS activists as mean-spirited crackpots. 
Fourthly, | argue that JBS fortunes suffered from a devastating loss in a 15 year- 


long libel case. Despite these failures, | believe that the JBS occupies an 


important place in the history of American conservatism. The JBS paved the 
way for modern rightists to seize control of the Republican party and posed a 


serious intellectual challenge to liberalism. 


CHAPTER 2 


ANTI-RADICALISM AND THE ANTECEDENTS TO THE JOHN BIRCH 
SOCIETY: FROM THE WOBBLIES TO THE 1950s 


One of the first case studies in the history of American anti- 
Communism/radicalism centered on the activities of the International Workers of 
the World (IWW). Known popularly as the "wobblies," the IWW embraced an 
ideology of anarcho-syndicalism and pursued violent confrontations with 
American capitalism. The IWW attempted to organize workers in the poorest 
industries of the United States, targeting unskilled laborers in the logging, 
mining, and textile industries. The Wobblies became known for their violent 
rhetoric and advocation of industrial espionage, as well as their commitment to 
free speech drives, where they risked imprisonment and death in efforts to 
organize workers in industrial cities.5 

State and federal authorities, as well as private vigilante groups, began 
to target the IWW for repression in the early years of the twentieth century. The 
Wobblies, questioning the fundamental values of capitalism, and threatening 


violent confrontation with industrial leaders, seemed to present a real threat to 


5Melvyn Dubofsky, Industrialism and the American Worker: 1865-1920 (Arlington Heights: Harlan 
Davidson, Inc., 1985). 


American security. In fact, however, the IWW never achieved the influence or 
power that its rhetoric suggested. Its highly publicized involvement in a series 
of violent labor clashes convinced its foes to confront the Wobblies. State and 
federal authorities imprisoned hundreds of IWW leaders during World War One 
and IWW agitator Frank Little was lynched by a Montana mob in 1917. By 1918, 
the IWW had been rendered impotent as a force in the American labor 
movement.6 

World War One was a watershed event in the history of American anti- 
radicalism. The Wilson Administration, determined to successfully prosecute 
the war, engaged in a series of efforts to stifle domestic critics. The Wilson 
Administration not only helped to wipe out the IWW, but also targeted alien 
radicals, the Socialist Party, the agrarian Nonpartisan League, and militant 
pacifists. The government even prosecuted insignificant dissenters, guilty of no 
more than distributing pamphlets against the war. The U.S. Supreme Court 
sanctioned the actions of the Wilson Administration, consistently upholding 
government prosecutions of anti-war protestors and refusing to punish super- 
patriot vigilante groups that engaged in violence against dissidents. Critics of 
American policy found few defenders of civil liberties within the government 
during the war years.? 

Anti-radicalism also flourished outside of government during the war 


years. American public libraries played an important role in the suppression of 
6lbid. 
7Paul L. Murphy, The Constitution in Crisis Times (New York: Harper and Row, 1972). 
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radical thought and books. Public libraries across the nation engaged in hunts 
for "subversive" books, sponsored book burnings, banned anti-war speakers 
from their assembly halls, and removed German music from their collections. In 
one of the most candid disclosures of library policy during the war years, 
Cleveland public library director William Howard Brett mounted a crusade to 
make his institution "an active instrument of propaganda" on behalf of the Allied 
war effort. This phrase aptly describes the role of many libraries during wartime, 
when dissidents and radicals were tarred as disloyal and intellectual freedom 
had no sanctuary within public-supported libraries.8 

The end of the war did not bring about the cessation of anti-radicalism. 
The state and federal governments, drawing on the wartime experience, 
initiated a postwar crackdown on radicals that became known as the First Red 
Scare. Reacting to both the triumph of Lenin and the Russian Communists 
abroad and a series of domestic labor disputes, government officials passed 
criminal syndicalism statutes9, sedition laws, and red flag laws in an effort to 
curb radical speech. The Lusk Committee in New York staged raids on radical 
headquarters, seizing files and publications deemed subversive. Participation 
in almost any organization critical of the government and the red scare was 


proof of guilt by association in the view of anti-Communist vigilantes.10 


8Wayne Wiegand, An Active Instrument for Propaganda: The American Public Library During 
World War | (New York: Greenwood Press, 1989). 


9Paul L. Murphy, World War | and the Origin of Civil Liberties in the United States (New York: W.W. 
Norton and Co., 1979), 87. Criminal syndicalism statutes made it a crime to belong to certain 
"subversive" organizations. The IWW was an early target of such legislation. 


10Murphy, The Constitution in Crisis Times. 
10 


The most notorious event of the First Red Scare was the brainchild of 
U.S. attorney general A. Mitchell Palmer. On January 2, 1920, federal 
Marshalls conducted midnight raids on the headquarters of radical groups 
nationwide. Rounding up almost four thousand people, the "Palmer Raids" 
went forward without warrants. Even the most basic guarantees of due process 
were denied to those arrested. Many were held incommunicado in cramped jail 
cells, denied counsel, and subjected to deportation proceedings. The excesses 
of the Palmer raids eventually backfired on the Attorney General as public 
support for the Red Scare waned. Prominent legal figures like Felix Frankfurter 
and Zechariah Chaffee denounced the raids and Secretary of Labor Lewis Post 
cancelled thousands of deportation orders. Contrary to his hopes, the raids 
derailed Palmer's political career. He failed to secure the prized Presidential 
nomination, and a conservative Republican, Warren G. Harding, assumed the 
White House, later remarking that "too much has been said about Bolshevism in 
America."11 Leadership of the anti-radical movement now passed to the private 
sector as a group on the fringe of American politics achieved prominence in the 
Twenties. 

The second Ku Klux Klan was founded in 1915 and inherited the mantle 
of anti-radicalism. New Klan founder William J. Simmons initially focused his 
attention on the superpatriot causes of WWI, leading his small membership in 


attacks against draft-dodgers and striking shipyard workers. After 1920, KKK 


11David H. Bennett, The Party of Fear. The American Far Right from Nativism to the Militia 
Movement (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1995), 190-196. 
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membership increased dramatically as new leaders turned their attention to the 
"defense" of America's Anglo-Saxon heritage and Protestant ideals. The KKK 
sounded the alarm against radical aliens and their alleged Marxist schemes, 
and while not renouncing the violence of its ancestor organization, relied to a 
greater extent on political action. It achieved political power on a large scale in 
Indiana and other states from Pennsylvania to Oregon during the Twenties and 
emphasized its commitment to a moral order, repudiating the "amoral" 
sympathies of Catholics, Jews, Blacks, and Bolshevists.12 By 1928, the KKK's 
power had diminished, the organization torn apart by scandal and factionalism. 
Indiana leader D.C. Stephenson was arrested for murder and sexual 
misconduct. Leadership of the anti-radical cause in the U.S. passed to a new 
figure in the Thirties.13 

The Great Depression shook the U.S. to its political and economic core. 
With massive unemployment, the collapse of the banking industry, and the 
threat of foreclosure facing millions of citizens, the federal government struggled 
to provide relief for the crisis. President Franklin D. Roosevelt initiated a series 
of government programs aimed at stabilizing the economy and saving American 
capitalism. Right-wing critics of the Roosevelt administration, infuriated by the 
unprecedented scale of government intervention in the economy, denounced 


the New Deal as socialistic and vowed to topple FDR from power. 


12|bid., 208-237. 


13Shawn Lay, The Invisible Empire in the West: Toward a New Historical Appraisal of the Ku Klux 
Klan of the 1920s (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1992), 217-222. 
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A curious mix of circumstances led to the creation of a new force against 
Communism and radicalism. Factional warfare within the Democratic party, 
coupled with the rise of Fascism and Communism in Europe, gave birth to the 
special House Committee on Un-American Activities (HUAC) in 1938. 
Democrats on the Left were appalled by the appearance of domestic fascist 
groups like the German American Bund and the Silver Shirts. With the rise to 
power of Adolf Hitler in Germany, liberals feared the possibility of fascist 
subversion in the U.S. and some, like Representative Samuel Dickstein of New 
York City, called for the investigation of domestic fascists. Dickstein advocated 
the formation of a congressional committee for the purpose of investigating and 
exposing the activities of right-wing extremists. Southern demagogues 
immediately saw this proposal as an opportunity to harass and embarrass 
Roosevelt by investigating the liberal allies of the administration. Conservative 
Texas Democrat Martin Dies led the charge against the liberals and chaired a 
special committee to investigate the labor movement, then engaged in a series 
of controversial strikes against the automobile and steel industries. HUAC was 
the product therefore, of a partnership between liberals and conservatives. This 
held a great irony, as conservatives ultimately utilized the committee as a 
vehicle for political attacks on the Left and little else. Conceived by a liberal 
(Dickstein), HUAC became a crucial tool of right-wingers bent on the destruction 


of the New Deal and the suppression of radicalism.14 


14Walter Goodman, The Committee: The Extraordinary Career of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities (New York: Farrar, Strauss, and Giroux, 1968), 3-23. 
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The Dies Committee, as the first HUAC was termed, investigated the 
alleged subversive activities of domestic Nazis and Communists, often failing to 
distinguish between Fascism and Communism. The Committee established 
procedures for investigating and identifying individuals and groups charged 
with subversive activity. Evidence often consisted of little more than hearsay or 
association with a group accused of being a Communist front, the latter an 
epithet pinned to many liberal organizations. The Dies Committee promulgated 
a doctrine of “guilt by association" that tarred many non-Communists with the 
stain of treason for daring to sympathize with the New Deal or other liberal 
causes.15 

HUAC investigations invariably targeted the political allies of the 
Roosevelt Administration and rarely provided convincing evidence of genuine 
subversion. An occasional political victory, however, such as the exposure of 
Communist Party Chief Earl Browder for the use of false passports, was 
sufficient to justify the excesses of the committee in the eyes of Congress, which 
dutifully appropriated HUAC's operating expenses year after year. When Martin 
Dies retired in 1944, he left behind a legacy of legally questionable tactics and 
dubious evidence, including thousands of pages of testimony containing the 
names of "Communist" organizations and individuals. While many of the 
accused were innocent of any ties to the Communist Party, inclusion on the 


"Dies List" proved devastating to many liberals during the second Red Scare.16 
15lbid., 27-30. 
16lbid., 35-42, 65, 158-166. 
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The next wave of American anti-Communism occurred after World War Il. 
The Cold War between the U.S. and the Soviet Union resulted in an era of 
suspicion and fear. The Truman Administration, shocked by Soviet aggression 
in Eastern Europe, announced its determination to contain Communist 
expansion around the globe. Fears of domestic subversion surfaced in 1946, 
with a series of revelations concerning Soviet spy rings in Canada and New 
York. The FBI raided the offices of Amerasia, a leftist periodical focusing on Far 
Eastern affairs, and uncovered hundreds of classified State Department 
documents. The Amerasia affair and reports of a huge spy ring uncovered in 
Ottawa, seemed to suggest the possibility of a vast Communist conspiracy 
within the United States. Republicans seized this opportunity to attack the 
Democratic administration, charging it with appeasement abroad and weakness 
at home.17 

Cold War shocks continued in the years that followed the Amerasia affair. 
In 1948, former Communist Party member Whitaker Chambers accused former 
State Department official Alger Hiss of secretly belonging to the Communist 
Party during the Thirties. In 1949, Chambers expanded his claim and charged 
Hiss with participation in a Soviet espionage ring. In a bizarre twist, Chambers 
led members of HUAC on a tour of his Maryland farm, revealing a roll of 


microfilm hidden in a pumpkin. The film contained a series of classified State 


17Bennett, The Party of Fear, 275-276, 286. 
15 


Department documents, allegedly passed to the conspirators by Hiss. In 1950, 
after two trials, Hiss was convicted of perjury.18 

While the case against Hiss proceeded, the government began a 
campaign to destroy the Communist Party of the United States (CPUSA). On 
October 14, 1949, eleven top leaders of the CPUSA were convicted of violating 
the Smith Act of 1940. CPUSA General Secretary Eugene Dennis and ten 
cohorts were found guilty of conspiring to advocate the violent overthrow of the 
government. After a spectacular trial in Foley Square, New York, which 
featured orchestrated outbursts by the defendants, the convictions were upheld 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1951.19 With the sanction of the Supreme Court, 
the federal government prosecuted hundreds of lower level CPUSA leaders 
and effectively crippled the Party by the end of the decade. The CPUSA helped 
to seal its own doom, by deliberately fomenting chaos in the Dennis trial. 
Seeking a propaganda victory, Dennis and his cohorts confirmed the 
suspicions of conservatives, and created the illusion of a powerful Communist 
conspiracy. In fact, the CPUSA was a pathetically inept band of malcontents, 
with barely any popular support, but their behavior during the trial lent credibility 
to their Rightist foes.29 

Out of these tumultuous times emerged a charismatic flagbearer for the 


anti-Communist cause. Senator Joseph McCarthy, a Republican from 
18lbid., 289-290. 


19Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, (1951). 


20Michal Belknap, Cold War Political Justice: The Smith Act, the Communist Party, and Civil 
Liberties (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1977). 
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Wisconsin, built a political career out of anti-communism. From 1950 to 1954, 
McCarthy emerged as the most visible anti-Communist in the nation. Hurling 
accusations of subversion and treachery at his liberal opponents, McCarthy 
used anti-Communism as a politically powerful weapon. Republican leaders, 
frustrated by years of exile in the political wilderness, saw the reckless Senator 
as an asset in their campaign to recapture the White House in 1952. GOP 
leaders were more than willing to countenance McCarthy's antics in exchange 
for political success.21 

After the GOP victory in the 1952 elections, Republican leaders assigned 
McCarthy to the chairmanship of the obscure Committee on Government 
Operations, hoping that the bombastic Senator would labor in anonymity. This 
was a miscalculation, for McCarthy created a Subcommittee on Investigations 
and set out to continue his crusade against the Reds. He tormented his 
opponents and recklessly selected targets for investigation. His modus 
operandi was the “multiple untruth," the practice of hurling preposterous 
charges of Communist subversion and following this with bigger, more 
outrageous lies, calculated to generate headlines and occupy his foes with the 
task of refuting numerous, detailed accusations. McCarthy proved to be a 


skillful manipulator of the national press, providing it with entertaining copy in 


21Robert Griffith, The Politics of Fear. Joseph McCarthy and the Senate (Amherst: University of 


Mass. Press, 1987). 
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exchange for publicity, which in turn fueled his reputation as a political giant. 
His recklessness was to be his undoing, however.22 

In 1954, McCarthy appeared in a series of nationally televised hearings 
that exposed the Senator as a ruthless bully, and effectively destroyed his 
political career. The Army-McCarthy hearings captivated viewers as 
accusations of scandal and subversion permeated the Senate. McCarthy 
accused the Army Quartermaster Corps at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, of 
harboring Communists. The Army charged McCarthy and his committee 
counsel, Roy Cohn, with pressuring military officials to grant special treatment to 
Private G. David Schine, an investigator for the Subcommittee on 
Investigations. McCarthy's harsh treatment of Army officers embarrassed his 
fellow Republicans, and many began to reconsider their support for the 
mercurial Senator.23 

After McCarthy's embarrassing performance in the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, his opponents in the media and the Senate set out to end his political 
influence. A movement began to censure McCarthy in the Senate for his 
actions. His abuse of Senate privileges and colleagues would no longer be 
tolerated. On December 2, 1954, the Senate voted 67 to 22 to censure 
McCarthy for his abuses. His political career was effectively over; while he 


remained in office, the press and his colleagues ignored him. His drinking, 


22Bennett, The Party of Fear, 297-310. 
23lbid. 
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always heavy during his time in Washington, increased after the censure vote, 
and McCarthy died in 1957.24 

Joseph McCarthy's political career paralleled the rise and fall of anti- 
Communism as a movement in the United States. His influence peaked during 
the Korean War and the apex of the Cold War, but crumbled as the U.S. moved 
toward coexistence with the Soviet Union. At home, the U.S. Supreme Court 
began to repudiate the ant-Communist legacy of the early Cold War, striking 
down state sedition statutes and adopting a libertarian judicial philosophy. As 
with previous anti-Communist movements, McCarthyism declined when the 
threat it identified no longer resonated in the consciousness of the American 
citizenry.25 

The link between anti-Communism and electoral politics is vital to an 
understanding of why American history is replete with anti-radical movements. 
In the twentieth century, when anti-radical movements have emerged, there has 
generally been some political advantage sought by Red-baiting proponents. 
Joseph McCarthy was tolerated and encouraged by Republican leaders when 
his antics aided their quest to recapture control of the White House and 
Congress. McCarthyism reached its zenith during the last years of the Truman 
administration, when it was a useful method of weakening the electoral strength 


of the Democratic Party. After the election of 1952, McCarthy's recklessness 


24lbid. 


25David Oshinsky, A Conspiracy So Immense: The World of Joseph McCarthy ( New York: Free 
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was no longer desirable or healthy for the GOP. His penchant for alienating 
even his GOP allies after 1952 sealed his fate. After the GOP lost control of the 
Senate in 1954, McCarthy became an insignificant political player, an "anti- 
Eisenhower Republican in a Democratic Congress."26 Eisenhower's success 
in uniting the bulk of his party around a progressive, moderate agenda 
rendered McCarthy powerless and isolated. The far right-wing slowly grew 
powerless and marginalized in the GOP. This development fed the growth of a 


new, almost flamboyant, anti-Communist movement in the late 1950's. 


26lbid. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Retired candy manufacturer Robert Welch was obsessed with the issue 
of Communism. From 1956 to 1958, he devoted his life to intense study of the 
Red menace, immersing himself in right-wing literature and admiring the work of 
Joseph McCarthy. Over time he accumulated a substantial library of anti- 
Communist works and nourished a network of relationships with like-minded 
businessmen and politicians. His stint as President of the anti-radica! National 
Association of Manufacturers (NAM) brought him into contact with a large group 
of wealthy, anti-government figures. Welch formulated a plan to unite his fellow 
conservatives in an organization devoted to the destruction of Communism and 
the creation of revolutionary changes in American government and society.27 

On December 8-9, 1958, Welch and eleven other men gathered at the 
home of Miss Marguerite Dice in Indianapolis, Indiana, for a two-day 
presentation on the "international Communist conspiracy." Welch's guests 
included Colonel Laurence Bunker, former personal aide to General Douglas 
MacArthur; Dr. Revilo P. Oliver, a professor of classical languages and 
literature at the University of Illinois; and T. Coleman Andrews, one-time U.S. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue.28 For two days, Welch delivered a 
27G. Edward Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch ( Califomia: American Media, 1975),257- 
28lbid. 
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monologue on the history of Communist subversion. He described a 
conspiracy of spectacular dimensions bent on the destruction of U.S. 
sovereignty and the enslavement of the West under Soyet masters. Woven into 
this tale of intrigue was a curious mix of history, religion, moral instruction, 
economic theory, and a call to concerted political action. Welch attempted to 
cast himself as a political oracle, predicting peril for Americans if efforts to resist 
Communism were not forthcoming. His antidote for the coming apocalypse was 
the formation of an organized intellectual and political resistance group, the 
John Birch Society.29 

The society was named after a former Baptist missionary and Army 
Captain who perished in China at the hands of Red Army soldiers in 1945, ten 
days after the end of World War Il. Welch resurrected the memory of Captain 
Birch and made the latter a symbol of the fight against Communism. Birch, a 
young, idealistic, fundamentalist Baptist with a patriotic fervor, symbolized to 
Robert Welch all that was admirable in the United States; his "murder" at the 
hands of Communist soldiers seemed a fitting metaphor for the struggle against 
Red heresy. The JBS had little to do, however, with the late John Birch; the 
organization revolved around the ideas and actions of Robert Welch. He wrote 
the group's monthly Bulletin, edited the magazine American Opinion, designed 
the JBS structure, and accepted lionization from JBS members. He also 
authored the two quintessential books of the JBS.30 

The Blue Book of the John Birch Society was simply the transcript of the 
two-day monologue delivered by Welch in Indianapolis. Bound between two 


pieces of blue cardboard, it became the Bible of the JBS and required reading 


29J. Allen Broyles, The John Birch Society: Anatomy of a Protest (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966), 
11-21. 
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for initiates. In it, Welch described the path to power of the Communist 
conspiracy, alleging that Vladimir Lenin deliberately planned a conquest of 
Eastern Europe, followed by Asia, and finally, the United States. The JBS. 
founder claimed that Communists controlled the U.S. government and were 
guiding its foreign policy purposefully towards Soviet domination. Welch cited 
the United Nations as evidence of a conspiracy to surrender U.S. sovereignty to 
international organizations controlled by the Communists. Welch claimed that 
the State Department was filled with Soviet agents; the Atomic Energy 
Commission was supplying the U.S.S.R. with parts for nuclear weaponry; and 
the New Deal was a stealthy imposition of socialism. The United States was 
losing the battle against Communism precisely because government leaders 
engaged in duplicity and traitorous conduct.31 

Having diagnosed the problem and identified the culprit, Welch offered 
an evaluation of the factors that rendered the U.S. vulnerable to the Red threat. 
A primary cause of U.S. decline was the citizenry's loss of fundamentalist 
religious faith. The clear and concise moral teachings of fundamentalist faith 
were replaced by an ambiguous, corrupted theology that encouraged "amoral 
man." Only a return to an older, purer faith would prevent the destruction of the 
American paradise. The tainting of faith coincided with an American drift 
towards collectivism, and Welch claimed that collectivism was a sign of the 
decay of civilization. The growth of the welfare state slowly eroded the 
American ideals of self-reliance and state's rights, and numbed the citizenry to 


the onslaught of "creeping socialism." Welch recited his conspiratorial view of 


31John Birch Society, The Blue Book of the John Birch Society (Belmont, Mass.: Robert Welch 
Inc., 1961), 9-39. 
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history with a barely-repressed rage, and encouraged his recruits to engage in 
a spirited contest against the Communists and their liberal allies.32 

Welch did not summon his followers to an actual war; he did not 
advocate the use of violence to resist Communism. He wanted to enlist 
conservative activists in an intellectual and political battle for the minds of 
Americans. He did not believe that the triumph of the "Conspiracy" was 
inevitable; Communism could be resisted and ultimately defeated if the 
"apathetic" American people responded to conservative action. Welch outlined 
a plan for fighting the Communists that included the establishment of 
conservative reading rooms, stocked only with the best works of anti- 
communism. Welch believed that Communist "pressures" were responsible for 
the paucity of conservative books in print, and that history was treacherously 
distorted by the absence of a rightist viewpoint. Welch also called for a 
campaign to increase the circulation and audience of conservative periodicals 
and radio shows, singling out National Review, Human Events, and Fulton 
Lewis as examples of an "Americanist" point of view. He felt that a reeducation | 
of the American people was crucial to his task of repelling the Communist 


onslaught.33 


Welch also proposed the initiation of grassroots political activity against 


his foes. He called for letter-writing campaigns aimed at legislators, newspaper 
editors, television and radio sponsors, educators, foundation leaders, and 
businessmen. Welch wanted his followers to expose and criticize Communist 
sympathizers; congratulate and cajole allies on the Right; denounce 


businesses engaged in commerce with the Soviet bloc; and persuade 


32|bid., 57-71. 
33lbid., 77-84. 
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politicians to resist all Communist actions. Welch envisioned the JBS as a letter- 
generating machine, capable of flooding its targets with a torrent of 
correspondence designed to alter policy.34 

In an ironic twist, Welch called for a mimicking of Communist tactics by 
urging the creation of front groups. He engaged in what Gary Wills termed 
"preemptive ideologizing, the attempt to thwart an enemy by strenuously 
imitating him." This was ironic, for Welch thereby embraced the tactics of those 
he despised.35 He believed that conservatives needed to focus their 
organizational efforts, targeting specific policy goals. Suggestions for action 
included the withdrawal of diplomatic recognition from Russia and its satellites; 
the investigation of Communist influences at various universities; exposure of 
Communist violence within organized labor; and the formation of a committee 
advocating the impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Welch also called on conservatives to gather petitions to protest the 
leftward drift of policy. He noted that the CPUSA utilized petitions and that a 
conservative response could counter the disproportionate impact of leftist 
efforts.36 

Welch also called for the use of "bombshells," public exposure of 
domestic Communists aimed at shocking the American people into awareness 
of leftist subversion. Legislators, government workers, professors, labor 
organizers, and writers had to be denounced for their "treason," regardless of 
the "smears" Welch predicted would come from liberals. No tactic could be 


dismissed in the name of civility; Welch even suggested that conservative 


34|bid., 84-86. 
35Gary Wills, in Lillian Hellman, Scoundrel Time (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1976), 7, 26. 
36Welch, The Blue Book of the John Birch Society, 86-94. 
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activists infiltrate leftist lectures, lying in wait to heckle liberals and shout 
"loaded questions." The JBS would be ruthless in its battle against Communist 
foes.37 

In the Blue Book, Welch outlined a political role for the JBS. He 
envisioned the creation of a wealthy and powerful political action committee that 
would seek to influence the Republican Party. The GOP leadership was tainted 
by Communist influence, according to Welch, and any national strategy to 
combat Communism would necessarily originate from outside of the GOP 
hierarchy. Welch saw the JBS as a conservative counterweight to 
organizations like the AFL-CIO, the Democrats' most powerful non-party 
influence. A rejuvenated GOP under the direction of the JBS was Welch's 
implicit goal.38 

Welch concluded the Blue Book with an appeal calling for the unification 
of anti-Communist activists and groups under his own “dynamic personal 
leadership." He had little patience for the chaos and compromise of democratic 
rule; the JBS was to be a monolithic organization under the direction of Robert J 
Welch. Membership could be terminated at his discretion and policy was his 
domain. He viewed dissent as counter-productive and inappropriate to the war- 
like endeavor he proposed. Welch wanted disciplined troops, not a "debate 
society." The semi-secret, anti-democratic, and authoritarian leadership of the 
JBS founder proved to be very controversial. It was his authorship of another 


book, however, that earned Welch and the JBS its notoriety during the early 


37|bid., 94-107. 
38lbid., 107-112. 
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1960's. This book provoked a firestorm of criticism and derision that followed 
the JBS and Welch for years.39 

The Politician , or Black Book, was Welch's account of the career of 
Dwight Eisenhower. It was a stunning tale that accused the moderate- 
conservative Republican President of treason. Welch traced Ike's rise through 
the Army to his capture of the White House in 1952. He portrayed Eisenhower 
as a calculating, ruthless politician who subverted American policy to benefit 
Soviet Russia. Welch accused Ike of betraying Eastern European refugees 
during World War II by handing them over to Stalin for liquidation; of conducting 
military campaigns solely for the purpose of augmenting Soviet power; and of 
supporting unjust prosecutions for war crimes at Nuremberg. Welch seemed to 
suggest that the Nazis responsible for the Holocaust were merely pawns in 
Eisenhower's political strategy. Eisenhower's capture of the Republican 
nomination for President in 1952 resulted from the efforts of calculating leftists 
who managed to sell the GOP on a "crypto-Communist” in order to finally win 
the White House back from the Democrats. Welch claimed that Ike's victory 
over staunch anti-Communist Robert Taft was the result of a whispering 
campaign, designed by Communists to discount the possibility of a Taft victory, 
and persuade otherwise patriotic Republicans to support a stealth Red. Welch \ 
pondered whether Ike was simply an opportunistic politician, or a "conscious 
agent of the Communist conspiracy," opining that the latter was more likely. He 
angrily concluded that "...we...have a Communist...sitting right in the chair of the 


President of the United States."40 


39lbid., 113-177. 
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This portrayal of an American war hero understandably elicited outrage 
from members of the press and public who found Welch's account 
preposterous. The JBS operated in near anonymity prior to the press's 
discovery of The Politician in 1960. On July 26,1960, Chicago Daily News 
reporter Jack Mabley published the first expose of Welch's shocking thesis. 
This was followed by two articles by Hans Engh on January 22-23, 1961, in the 
Santa Barbara News-Press. Scathing editorials soon followed that denounced 
the JBS as a far-right, "lunatic-fringe" group. One book generated more 
notoriety for the JBS than any other action taken by this collection of 
conservative anti-Communists.41 

In the remainder of this essay, | will focus on a detailed study of the John 
Birch Society. | shall analyze its appeal to conservatives, the JBS ideology and 
intellectual traditions, the organization of the group and its activities, and its 


failure to significantly achieve the aims set out by Robert Welch. 


41Broyles, The John Birch Society, 8-9. 
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CHAPTER 4 


APPEAL OF THE JBS TO CONSERVATIVES 


Why did the JBS appear in 1958? Joseph McCarthy was dead, his 
domestic crusade lay in tatters, and the Republican Party now controlled the 
White House. Anti-communism, while alive and well in U.S. foreign policy, had 
waned as a domestic political issue. Americans were weary of the Red Scare, 
and the U.S. Supreme Court now took a dim view of government-sponsored 
crackdowns on alleged communists. Why then did a new, assertive, and 
politically ambitious anti-communist organization appear in 1958, challenging 
the moral reputation of an immensely popular American President? 

Conservatives like Robert Welch, and the anti-communist dean of the 
Notre Dame Law School, Clarence Manion, felt betrayed by the new, moderate- 
conservative Republican Party. In their view, Eisenhower had jettisoned years 
of GOP policy and principle, all in the pursuit of power. Ike's willingness to 
tolerate and even expand the New Deal infuriated far-right conservatives. The 
President represented a retreat within the Republican Party from traditional, 
conservative anti-communism, and in Welch's view, was actively working on 
behalf of the global communist conspiracy. Many Republicans felt 
disfranchised by the GOP's move toward moderation, and harbored a deep 
resentment toward party leaders. Many of these old guard Republicans had 
supported Robert Taft for the GOP nomination in 1952, and were stunned by 
Eisenhower's triumph. Feeling alienated from the party hierarchy, some 
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renegade conservatives supported the creation of a third party to challenge the 
"socialist" Democrats and Republicans. On September 15, 1956, Robert Welch 
attended the National States Rights conference in Memphis, Tennessee, and 
openly called for the formation of a third party. Unsuccessful in achieving his 
aims, Welch began to explore ideas for a new organization aimed at reclaiming 
the initiative in the U.S. political system.42 

In order to attract conservatives to his new group, Welch attempted to 
exploit rightist anxieties and to appeal to economic and social interests. JBS 
opposition to the activist Warren Court was a particularly effective recruiting tool. 
The Supreme Court's landmark ruling in Brown v, Board of Education (1954), 
which ordered the racial desegregation of public schools, outraged many 
conservatives and increased the appeal of an organization pledged to impeach 
the Chief Justice. Racists opposed to integration (despite Welch's professed 
lack of toleration for bigots) and proponents of "states rights," viewing Brown as 
a usurpation of state sovereignty, flocked to the JBS. | Welch and other JBS 
leaders denounced the Brown decision as an intolerable encroachment on 
states rights, an outright violation of the Tenth Amendment, and a cynical ploy 
by communist forces to exploit racial fears and tensions. Disaffected 
conservatives found the JBS broadsides against the Warren Court to be 
convincing and appealing. The JBS provided these alienated citizens with a 
voice, proclaiming the refusal of rightist citizens to be ignored by domestic 
politicians.48 

The JBS also held a partisan attraction for many of its members. 


According to one study, the JBS was overwhelmingly populated by 


42Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch, 254-256. 
43Broyles, The John Birch Society, 114. 
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Republicans. Sixty-five percent of the members surveyed described 
themselves as "conservative Republicans," "independent Republicans," or 
some other variation of disaffected GOP members. Only two percent of the 
respondents in the study identified themselves as Democrats. For a large group 
of conservatives, the GOP had become too moderate or liberal, and the JBS 
represented a vital new path for right-wing activism. Composed largely of 
Republicans, the JBS offered a comfortable home for GOP activists alienated 
from their party leadership44 

Prospective Birchers also were attracted by the economic affluence of the 
JBS and the educational achievements of the membership. JBS members as a 
whole enjoyed a higher standard of living and more prestigious job status than 
most Americans. By 1967, the JBS National Council of 24 members included 
14 company presidents, 3 physicians, and one banker. The JBS also managed 
to elect two of its members to Congress in the early 1960s.45 A significant 
portion of the JBS membership came from the highest economic strata of the 
American public. This fact conveyed a certain respectability upon JBS 
membership, at least in the early years of the organization. The relative 
educational achievement of JBS members was also higher than the U.S. 
national average. Thirty-one percent of the membership held college degrees 
or graduate titles, thirty-three percent of the JBS had some college education, 


twenty-four percent held at least a high school diploma, and only twelve percent 


44Fred Grupp, "The Political Perspectives of Birch Society Members," in Robert A. 
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had failed to receive a diploma. Common educational achievements increased 
the appeal of the JBS to potential recruits.46 

One analyst of the JBS postulated that the membership's educational 
backgrounds reinforced the collective political beliefs. This theorist believed 
that the Birch belief in "individual responsibility" stemmed from a general lack of 
exposure to the social sciences. A majority of Birchers held degrees in natural 
science or technical fields, while only 10% of the membership had any 
exposure to social sciences. This author speculated that the dearth of social 
science knowledge contributed to the JBS reluctance to consider alternative 
explanations for human behavior. This may have influenced the rigid political 
views of the average JBS member. Regardless, membership in the 
organization provided little exposure to dissenting political views. A culture of 
conformity reigned supreme in the JBS.47 

Religious conservatives also found the JBS attractive. Members of the 
JBS were twice as likely as the population at large to identify themselves as 
"fundamentalist Protestants."48 Many of the religious conservatives within the 
JBS held a dim view of modern institutions like organized labor, big 
government, the United Nations, and the National Council of Churches. These 
fundamentalists were suspicious of mainline, moderate, Protestant sects, and 
the JBS provided a forum for the social concerns of the Christian right. Ina 
period of tremendous social turmoil, when many religious institutions were 
involved with the civil rights movement, fundamentalist Protestants were 
46Grupp, "The Political Perspectives of Birch Society Members," 93-95. Note: In 1967, 11% of 
the U.S. population held a college degree or higher, 13% had some college experience, 
Bennett, The Party of Fear, 322-323. 
47Grupp, "The Political Perspectives of Birch Society Members," 94-95. 
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troubled by the liberal political ties of mainline religious leaders. Opposed to 
racial integration, big government, and accommodation with communist 
governments, many religious conservatives saw the JBS as a tool for 
combatting the "moral decline" of the United States.49 

In some instances, the JBS attracted new members through family ties. 
Orville Starkey, a young defense worker for General Electric who began 
building jet engines for the company in 1952, hardly seemed like a potential 
recruit for the JBS. He was a lifelong Democrat who had inherited from his 
grandfather a contempt for the Republican party and its perceived enmity for the 
working class. Starkey, raised on a farm in Delaware, Ohio, viewed the 
Democrats as the defender of the working man, and saw the Republicans as a 
consortium of wealthy business interests, unconcerned with the average 
American and willing, in his words, "to let poor people starve." From 1952 to 
1964, Starkey voted exclusively for Democrats and belonged to a labor union. 
In 1965, Starkey encountered a dramatic challenge to his political beliefs.50 

At a family dinner that year, Orville Starkey's brother made a recruiting 
visit for the John Birch Society. The sibling asked Starkey if he had ever heard 
of the JBS; Orville replied that he had, and that his opinion of the group was 
poor. Through newspaper accounts and union contacts, Starkey perceived the 
JBS as a right-wing extremist organization, and he casually dismissed the 
group as "crazy" when questioned by his brother. The latter persisted in his 
sales pitch, however, and persuaded Starkey to read the JBS "Sunday 
supplement" in the Columbus Dispatch . He was intrigued by the advertisement 
and proceeded to mail in a post card to JBS headquarters, indicating his 
49|bid., 91. 
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interest in learning more. A JBS recruiter subsequently visited Starkey and 
recommended several books. His interest piqued, Starkey read JBS books and 
pamphlets, attended meetings of a local Birch chapter, and joined the 
organization within a few weeks of his initial contact. Starkey eventually rose 
within the JBS to become the salaried state coordinator for Ohio.51 

In addition to his familial ties to the JBS, Starkey was attracted by the 
group's attention to a deeply-held concern. During his years at General 
Electric, Starkey had grown puzzled by certain company policies. He was 
troubled by the presence within the factory of “Soviet engineers" who visited the 
plant occasionally for "tours through scientific exchange programs." Starkey 
was angered by the fact that he had to undergo a security background check to 
work at GE, but scientists from an enemy country were being permitted access 
to U.S. defense installations. He was astounded by this policy, and suspected 
that communists had infiltrated GE. The JBS tale of an immense communist 
conspiracy against the U.S. seemed to explain some of the strange events at 
Starkey's workplace, and he became determined to join the crusade against the 
Red menace.52 

It is fairly clear then, that the JBS was an inviting organization for some 
American conservatives. The JBS provided an outlet for right-wing activists 
frustrated with the direction of the Republican party, was socially appealing to 
an upper-class and well-educated portion of the Right, was composed of many 
religious fundamentalists disaffected by mainline Protestant sects, and at times 
recruited familiar faces from the families of members. To these varied groups, 


the JBS provided a political, social, and religious attraction. In addition, the 
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John Birch Society distinguished itself from other far-right groups by 
emphasizing an ideological and intellectual appeal to conservatives. 

Leaders and members of the JBS shared a common vision of the world, 
a set of assumptions governing their collective perceptions. Assessing the 
world, the JBS identified one specific problem, and offered concrete solutions. 

The JBS diagnosis of American ills centered on a conspiratorial view of 
history. As Robert Welch and his followers recounted the events of the past, 
they described history as a struggle between good and evil. A sinister force, 
which Welch first labelled as Communism but later identified as the "Insiders," 
was responsible for American failures at home and abroad. The Insiders were 
a "hidden government," a small group of unelected power brokers working in 
the "shadows" to influence U.S. policies. According to the JBS, the Insiders 
were obsessed with power and dedicated to world domination, at any cost. In 
this vein, these shadowy figures manipulated U.S. foreign and domestic policy 
in an effort to weaken the nation and subject Americans to a “one-world 
government." The conspirators intended to crush dissent and create a 
totalitarian state. At the same time, the Insiders planned to weaken the 
sovereignty of the U.S. government, turning over military, monetary, and fiscal 
power to international organizations like the United Nations in an effort to 
impose a one-world dictatorship. The JBS believed that all of the Insiders’ 
actions were aimed at consolidating power in a single entity, while weakening 
possible forces of resistance.53 

The conspirators were an elite group of international bankers, business 
leaders, lawyers, military leaders, journalists, academics, and billionaire 
industrialists. In an effort to organize these varied groups, the Insiders 
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established organizations aimed at influencing U.S. policy. Among these were 
the Council on Foreign Relations (CFR) and the Trilateral Commission. 
Although publicly professing to be no more than advisory bodies or foreign 
policy think tanks, the CFR and other Insider organizations attempted to control 
U.S. foreign policy, infiltrating government agencies, dictating personnel 
decisions, engaging in espionage, and deliberately involving the U.S. in 
overseas conflicts. Among the early conspirators identified by the JBS were 
John D. Rockefeller, J. P. Morgan, Colonel Edward M. House (advisor to 
Woodrow Wilson), and international banker Paul Warburg.94 

The JBS conspiracy theory held that U.S. involvement in World Wars | 
and II and Vietnam was a conscious effort by the Insiders to weaken the U.S., 
strengthen world communism, and create a new , all-powerful world 
government. A consistent use of duplicity and treachery characterized Insider 
actions. In World War I, the Insiders deliberately dragged the U.S. into a 
European conflict, discarding a U.S. tradition of neutrality by aiding Great Britain 
against Germany, and secretly arranging for a passenger ship, the Lusitania, to 
carry munitions and thereby provoke a German submarine attack. The resulting 
tragedy, with the deaths of American passengers, drew the U.S. into WWI. 
Russian Communism, according to the JBS, was the child of WWI as Tsarist 
Russia, weakened by its involvement in the conflict, fell first to the Germans, and 
ultimately, to Vladimir Lenin. The elaborate conspiracies elucidated by the JBS, 
continued in WWII, as the Insiders successfully involved the U.S. in yet another 
war with the aim of establishing a world government. Despite the reluctance of 
the American public to become involved in another war, the Insiders 


manipulated the federal government into embracing dangerously provocative 
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policies, including the provision of military aid to Great Britain and the 
imposition of economic sanctions against Japan. The resulting attack on Pear! 
Harbor was deliberately calculated to enrage the American public and force 
U.S. entry into the war. According to the JBS, American leaders even had prior 
knowledge of the Pearl Harbor attack, but acquiesced in the death of innocent 
soldiers to achieve Insider aims. In Vietnam, the Insiders involved the U.S. ina 
limited war, designed to end in defeat. The purpose of the Vietnam conflict was 
threefold. First, the war was aimed at distracting anti-communists by pitting the 
U.S. in battle against the Red Menace. By involving the U.S. in a reputed 
struggle against communism in Southeast Asia, the Insiders could bolster the 
Cold War credentials of its chosen leaders in the White House, while deflecting 
attention away from Soviet gains elsewhere around the globe. Secondly, by 
pouring American financial resources into the war effort, the Insiders could 
weaken the U.S. economy and permit the Soviet Union to catch up to the U.S. 
in military strength. Thirdly, by purposely limiting the war and ensuring a 
crushing defeat for the U.S., the Insiders hoped to discourage future offensives 
against Communism. The Insiders tailored all American military efforts to the J 
goal of strengthening totalitarian forces and absorbing the U.S. into a one-world 
government.55 

JBS leaders, from national figures like Robert Welch and Clarence 
Manion, to local leaders like Orville Starkey, interpreted foreign and domestic 
events through the lens of this elaborate conspiracy theory. Seen through 


Welch's eyes, the American civil rights movement was not an effort to secure 
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equal access to housing, employment, and the vote. Rather, it was an 
orchestrated plot by Communists to sow dissension among Americans and 
provoke violence: 
...Unless the Communist plans now beginning to take visible shape are 
thwarted, you are likely to see a brutal, ambitious, and heavily armed, but 
actually very tiny percentage of the Southern Negroes operating in 
guerilla bands, perpetrating vicious atrocities on their fellow Negroes in 
order to terrorize these peaceful and patriotic citizens into supporting 


their movement for the "independence" of a Negro Republic to be carved 
out of the southeastern states.56 


The JBS ideology rendered Welch incapable of understanding the civil rights 
struggle. He consistently drew parallels between domestic political battles and 
Third World "communist" revolutions, comparing civil rights demonstrators to 
Maoist agitators in China. He claimed that few black Southerners supported the 
civil rights movement and compared the situation to that in Algeria: "...Until the 
Communists came along to make trouble, the Moslems of Algeria were getting 
along as splendidly with the French settlers there as were the Negroes of the 


South with the white people there only ten years ago."57 


Robert Welch was not exceptional in his penchant for diagnosing 
conspiracy. Clarence Manion, a member of the JBS National Council, viewed 
the U.S. Supreme Court as a conscious agent of communism. He saw the 
Warren Court's string of decisions expanding civil rights and liberties as 
communist-inspired. Manion also viewed the New Deal as one of a Series of 


"despotic inroads on the rights of property and on the conditions of 


56John Birch Society, Bulletin of the John Birch Society (Belmont, Mass.: June, 1963), 16. 
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production."58 Manion was alarmed by what he perceived as the penetration of 
communism in American government. Communism was a frightening threat to 
American freedom, and Manion saw limited government as a bulwark against 


the red menace. 


Communism is not a hunger in human nature for equality and justice. 
It is not a demand for the redistribution of wealth, land, and property. 
Communists represent communism as a crusade for social justice 
precisely to distract its victims into administering the wrong medicine, 
while the ravages of their deliberately propagated disease take a firm 
hold. Communism is a malignant conspiracy for power. Its target is 
the tight concentration of complete control of all persons and all 
things into the hands of godless gangsters. The deadly germs of 
this disease are cultured and developed only in a climate of power 
concentration. Where governmental contro! over human beings is 
minimized, dispersed, disintegrated, and effectively kept that way, the 
germs of Communism can never take hold.59 


Manion saw the work of the communist conspiracy everywhere, from Supreme 
Court decisions to U.S. foreign policy. The conspiratorial view of history colored 
his analysis of actions ranging from Supreme Court decisions to American 


foreign policy.6° 


58Clarence Manion, Let's Face It! (South Bend, Indiana: The Manion Forum, 1956), 51-52. 
59lbid., 68-69. 
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JBS ideology identified a variety of threats to American freedom, but a 
favorite target of the organization's ire was the U.S. media. Welch and other 
JBS spokesmen continually decried alleged efforts by American journalists to 
discredit conservatives and suppress rightist books. The JBS accused the 
news media of smearing conservative groups while deliberately distorting news 
coverage in an effort to aid the communist conspiracy. Welch often complained 
that his polemic against Eisenhower, The Politician , suffered from liberal 
attempts to "smother" it.61 Liberal/communist domination of book review media 
assured the failure of conservative books. Welch harbored a deep distrust of 
the press and exhorted JBS members to avoid all contact with the media: 
"When you are unarmed, in a long-range and deadly contest of total strength 
with a ruthless enemy who is armed with pistols, swords, and daggers, you 
don't engage in physical battle with him every time he temptingly offers to lend 
you one of his shortest daggers."62 Declaring that "the enemy owns the air," 
Welch was loathe to provide journalists with any opportunity to interview JBS 
members. 

JBS members consistently railed against alleged bias and slanted 
coverage in the press. In an effort to substantiate this claim, Welch pointed to 
specific examples of media "deceit." In 1961, he claimed that the liberal Fund 
for the Republic, a media foundation, deliberately downplayed conservative 
critics of "FAPs, or Fifth Amendment Pleaders." The JBS referred to those 
witnesses subpoenaed before the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
who refused to testify on Fifth Amendment grounds. Welch, crying conspiracy, 


claimed that the Fund for the Republic had distributed 35,000 copies of a 


61John Birch Society, Bulletin (May, 1963), 6-7. 
62JBS, Bulletin (May, 1961), 26. 
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pamphlet, written by Erwin Griswold, that defended FAPs. When pressured by 
conservatives to air a right-wing critique of Griswold authored by Dickerman 
Williams, the Fund responded by distributing "only" 1,000 copies. The fact that 
a liberal organization willingly provided a forum to conservatives apparently 
had no impact on Welch's distrust of the press. He viewed the event as yet 
another example of the conspiracy in action.63 

Another favorite target of JBS ire was organized labor. The JBS 
exhibited disdain for "collectivism," flaying big government and collective efforts 
on behalf of American workers. Welch, in particular, displayed an animus for 
blue-collar workers and unions, possibly related to his experiences in the 
virulently anti-labor group, the National Association of Manufacturers. In one 
revealing outburst, Welch attacked a strike by airline pilots in Indianapolis, 
saying that these once-respected professionals had lowered themselves "to the 
level of...mineworkers." He castigated the pilots for "put[ting] themselves in the 
same category as chauffeurs and truckdrivers.". Welch also suggested that the 
JBS begin a counter effort entitled "Petition to the Airline Pilots Association to 
Grow Up." Welch's anti-unionism and contempt for the working class stemmed 
in large part from his belief that labor unions were yet another tool of the 
communist conspiracy.64 

JBS ideology, in addition to identifying problems and enemies, also 
suggested solutions. Many in the JBS believed that the United States suffered 
from a loss of religious faith, that the gains made by the communist conspiracy 
had occurred largely because the U.S. was spiritually unfit. Clarence Manion 


saw the "Christian tradition and the Ten Commandments" as a viable, vigorous 
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alternative to socialism. He was fond of quoting William Penn, who said “those 
people who will not be ruled by God will be ruled by tyrants." Manion also cited 
Alexis de Tocqueville's observation that "while the law permits Americans to do 
what they please, religion prevents them from conceiving and forbids them to 
commit what is rash or unjust."65 Robert Welch also stressed the importance of 
religious faith in his anti-communist crusade. He believed that Americans had 
drifted away from a fundamentalist faith, tolerating liberal theologians or 
rejecting religion altogether. Welch spoke longingly of the past, holding up the 
years 1815-1 914 as a blessed time, marked by the "humanizing effect of 
Christianity." He longed for a past when “belligerent blasphemy was unheard 
of," condemning modern American intellectuals like Langston Hughes for 
encouraging this trend. Welch believed that the diminishing influence of 
religion in the U.S. contributed to a moral decline and toleration of “moral 
monsters" like Krushchev, Castro, and Tito. Religious faith was crucial to the 
success of the JBS crusade against communism.66 

Welch, in countless writings and speeches, clearly outlined the ideas and 
aspirations of the John Birch Society. In an essay published during the early 


years of the group, he summarized the JBS ideology: 


In the United States of 1961 we do know what we want: The 
destruction of the Communist conspiracy, the restoration of the 
independent American republic, and then a better world than man has 
ever known before through a firmer adherence to the principles of less 
government and more responsibility.67 


65Manion, Let's Face It!, 82-83. 
66JBS, Bulletin (January 31, 1961), 1-4. 
67JBS, Bulletin (May 1, 1961), 27. 
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‘The core ideas of the JBS were clear and provided an analysis of both the 
United States and the world. Members clearly found this ideology attractive, for 
it offered an alternative explanation to the turmoil of the twentieth century. Any 
attempt to seriously understand and explain the organization, however, 
demands an inquiry into the origins of these ideas. What intellectual traditions 
influenced the JBS? 

A variety of sources influenced Welch, Manion, and other leaders in 
developing a vision for the JBS. These ranged from the Bible and historical 
works to contemporary right-wing conspiracy literature. One of the 
distinguishing features of the JBS, compared to other right-wing movements, 
was the organizational emphasis on education. JBS members were highly 
literate, and were encouraged to read books and magazines deemed relevant 
to the group's anti-communist mission. 

Fundamentalist Christians played a prominent role in the John Birch 
Society and consequently, the Bible was a very important influence on the 
ideology of the group. Welch portrayed the effort against communism as a 
Manichean struggle of good versus evil: "This is a world-wide battle, the first in 
history, between light and darkness; between freedom and slavery; between 
the spirit of Christianity and the spirit of anti-Christ for the souls and bodies of 
men,"68 

In his desire to appeal to a wide range of conservatives, Robert Welch 
did not emphasize his own religious beliefs. Although he was raised as a 
fundamentalist Baptist, he made a conscious effort to recruit Birchers across 
denominational boundaries, and even made overtures to Catholic and Jewish 


conservatives. As a result, he did not often refer to the Bible in his writings on 


68JBS, Blue Book, 39. 
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behalf of the JBS. Nevertheless, observers of Welch commented on the 
importance of the Bible in his worldview.69 

Clarence Manion, in contrast to Welch, frequently cited the Bible in his 
writings on conservatism. In an essay condemning big government, Manion 
complained about Americans’ fixation on self-interest and entitlements. He 
believed that Americans were forsaking God and turning to the federal 
government. Manion sternly warned against this folly, quoting Proverbs 29:18: 
"where there is no vision, the people perish." In order to drive home his 
advocacy of limited government and add Biblical sanction to his argument, 
Manion quoted from Matthew 22:20-23: “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar's and to God the things that are God's." The importance of the Bible 
to Manion's conservatism was abundantly clear.70 | 

Leaders of the JBS were also fond of invoking the wisdom of secular 
figures like Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and Abraham Lincoln to 
buttress their claims. In arguing for limited government and against the income 
tax, Clarence Manion approvingly quoted Thomas Jefferson: "A wise and frugal 
government [is one] which shall restrain men from injuring one another, which 
shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and 
improvement and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned."71 

In another essay, Manion encouraged Russians to overthrow the 


communist government and referred to Jefferson's language in the Declaration 
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of Independence.?2 Manion was highly selective in his use of Jefferson 
however; he did not refer to the Virginian's writings on the separation of church 
and state, as the JBS was contemptuous of the Supreme Court's Schemmp 
decision in 1963, which struck down prayer in the public schools. Where 
Manion found historical sanction for his views, he openly lauded and quoted the 
Founders. Where he found cases where Jefferson or Madison seemed to 
contradict the JBS, he conveniently omitted those historical arguments from his 
essays. 

‘As a legal scholar, Manion was familiar with the Framers’ concept of 
"republican virtue." James Madison predicted that the survival of the American 
republic would hinge on the capacity of the American people to assume the 
responsibilities of self-government. The JBS made frequent use of this theme in 
its quest to force a moral regeneration of the United States. Manion and his 
cohorts strongly believed that a return to "traditional morality" was essential for 
Americans to regain control of the government from the communist conspiracy. 
He believed that American foreign policy leaders exhibited a disturbing 
amorality, tolerating the aggressive actions of an expansionist and totalitarian 
Soviet Union. Manion was incensed by the Yalta agreements, accusing the 
U.S. of abandoning Eastern Europe to Soviet domination and dictatorship. He 
saw Yalta as evidence of a sickly moral condition in the U.S., and repeatedly 
warned conservatives that America was abandoning its commitment to 


Madison's theory of Republican virtue. Alarmed by this, Manion called for a 
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renewed commitment to Madisonian ideals. Failure to do so would continue the 
decline of the U.S. as a moral authority and threaten the very existence of the 
American republic.73 

The concept of decline was very important in the intellectual world of the 
JBS. Robert Welch believed in a cyclical pattern of history in which great 
civilizations were like organic beings, experiencing birth and death. Welch 
credited German historian Oswald Spengler for influencing his vision of history. 
At the founding meeting of the JBS, Welch repeatedly referred to Spengler's 
Decline of the West (1918) to buttress his personal views regarding the alleged 
decline of Western Europe and the United States. Welch believed that Decline 
of the West demonstrated the culpability of “collectivism/socialism" for the 
decline of civilizations. The Roman empire, for example, achieved remarkable 
accomplishments until the growth of big government and corruption precipitated 
a decline and collapse. Welch believed that the Roman empire "started dying 
from the cancer of collectivism from the time Diocletian imposed on it his New 
Deal." Welch's reading of Spengler convinced him that civilizations flourished 
in a condition of limited government, and perished from "the cancer of 
collectivism" in the form of intrusive government.74 

Attempting to apply Spengler, Robert Welch declared that Western 
Europe and the United States were succumbing to the cancer of collectivism. 
He pointed to the adoption of welfare states and government regulation of the 
economy as symptoms of the emerging "cancer." Welch also believed that the 
"disease" of Marxism had infected the U.S., and only an aggressive effort 


against communism could cure the sick American patient. In Welch's 
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interpretation, the decline of the U.S. had already begun, triggered by the 
emergence of big government and the evaporation of American moral 
standards. 

The Birch interpretation of Spengler was flawed, a point made by JBS 
critics Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. In a study of right-wing extremism, the 
Overstreets demonstrated that Spengler's real “villain” in The Decline of the 
West was the modern city, created by emerging economic forces, not 
collectivism/socialism. Welch distorted Oswald Spengler to fit his ideological 
prejudices and attempted to provide a scholarly cover for his extremist views. 
Welch also used Spengler to justify JBS attacks on British historian Arnold 
Toynbee, whom he dismissed as a "meretricious hack." Welch viewed Toynbee 
as a pawn of "international socialists," claiming that the Left hoped to discredit 
Spengler by overshadowing him. Toynbee's work, viewed in this sense, was 
an attempt by leftists to distract attention away from Spengler's thesis of decline 
and thereby aid the communist conspiracy. This is ironic, for Toynbee viewed 
the loss of religious faith as an important factor in the cyclical decline of 
civilizations, an interpretation many in the JBS shared.75 

JBS leaders were also influenced by the literature of an emerging 
American conservative movement. American conservatism underwent great 
changes during WWII, as a group of writers appeared on the Right to challenge 
liberal assumptions and explain conservative values. Among the writers 
approvingly recommended in the pages of the JBS monthly bulletin were 
Friedrich von Hayek and Russell Kirk. Hayek, author of The Road to Serfdom 
(1944), argued that the West was in danger of succumbing to the same 


totalitarian fate as that of Nazi Germany. Hayek claimed that Western 
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governments were abandoning the values of individualism, liberalism, and 
freedom in favor of socialism and socialized planning. The massive 
intervention by government into the Western economies posed a serious threat 
to individual liberty, according to Hayek. In his view, the removal of economic 
competition and abandonment of laissez faire during the war years 
represented a "road to serfdom." Economic controls led to totalitarianism and 
threatened freedom. Given the animus of the JBS for government regulation of 
the economy, Welch had nothing but praise for Hayek, and he recommended 
The Road to Serfdom for JBS readers. This was ironic, for Hayek was more of 
a Classical liberal than a true conservative. The Austrian was not opposed to all 
government intervention in the economy; in fact, he favored the public 
regulation of utility companies. His main concern was the freedom of individual 
man, much like the classical liberal John Stuart Mill.76 Hayek would likely have 
been disturbed to have his book linked with the John Birch Society, but Weich 
wholeheartedly praised his work and introduced The Road to Serfdom to 
thousands of conservative readers.77 

Russell Kirk was another influential member of the emerging 
conservative intelligentsia that influenced the founders of the JBS. Kirk 
authored The Conservative Mind (1953), an interpretive history of 
conservative thought. This was an extremely influential book within 
conservative circles, as Kirk attempted to define the values and ideas of 
conservatism. Among these were the belief in 1) a “divine intent" ruling society 
and 2) the idea that property and freedom were inseparable, 3) support for 


societal orders and classes, and 4) a distrust of change and innovation. Welch 
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admired The Conservative Mind , and regularly entered the book in a JBS list of 
recommended works, published monthly in the JBS Bulletin . 

Far more influential than the conservative intelligentsia, however, were 
the accumulated works of right-wing conspiracy theorists. The American Far 
Right, much like extremists on the Left, had a long tradition of flamboyant, 
hyperbolic, and polemical literature. Right-wing tracts tended to demonize all 
political factions that differed with the extreme Right. Conspiracy writers shared 
a penchant for portraying policy disagreements as diabolical cabals against the 
American republic, and created apocalyptic visions of the future. Exiled in the 
American political wilderness for much of the first half of the twentieth century, 
the far right thirsted for political power and its rhetoric grew wilder and more 
desperate during the Eisenhower years. Furiously repudiating the "middle 
path" of moderate and liberal Republicans, and accusing Democrats of outright 
treason, far right writers produced an enormous volume of pamphlets, books, 
and articles alleging a conspiracy against American freedom and morals.78 

One of the most influential works of the conspiracy genre actually we 
predated the JBS by 160 years. In 1798, Scotsman John Robison published an 
exposé of the Bavarian Illuminati, alleging a conspiracy against all of the 
established institutions of Europe. The Illuminati were founded in 1776 by 
University of Ingolstadt law professor Adam Weishaupt as a liberal reaction to 
religious intolerance and Catholic domination of European politics. The 
Illuminati were a manifestation of Enlightenment rationalism, with members 
taking a "secret" oath to battle for utopian goals of human equality and fraternity. 


Conservatives in Europe held a radically different impression of Iluminism, 
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accusing the group of plotting against organized religion, European monarchy, 
and property rights. Although the Illuminati had disbanded by 1787, Robison's 
Proofs of a Conspiracy Against All the Religions and Governments of Europe 
accused the group of fomenting revolution in France and attempting to "destroy 
Christianity." Robison claimed to have evidence of a devious plot by an amoral 
enemy to sow disorder on the Continent and weaken public morality. Robert 
Welch, in a 1964 JBS Bulletin , referred to Robison's tract in an essay linking 
the Illuminati to the modern communist conspiracy. For Welch, the communists 
were merely a modern manifestation of an ancient conspiracy. 79 

Right-wing conspiracy books proliferated during the Cold War. Topics 
ranged from U.S. policy in Eastern Europe to the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
universally suggested the existence of a leftist conspiracy. The John Birch 
Society actively promoted hundreds of right-wing books through 
advertisements, reviews in the group's monthly magazine American Opinion , 
and through lists of recommended books published in the JBS Bulletin. Three 
influential authors in this group were Rosalie Gordon, John Stormer, and James 
Perloff.80 

Rosalie Gordon authored Nine Men Against America (1958), an attack 
on the Warren Court and its judicial activism. Gordon was a longtime research 
assistant for another right-wing conspiracy theorist, John T. Flynn, and believed 
that the U.S. Supreme Court was involved in a conspiracy to usurp political 
power from the legislative and executive branches of the U.S. government. 
Gordon's book attacked the NAACP's legal battle against segregation, tarred W. 
79Bennett, The Party of Fear, 23-24, 317. 
80Gordon, reviewed in American Opinion, ( October 1958), 49-51, and advertisement, p.57; 
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E. B. Du Bois with the brush of "Communism" and decried the Warren Court's 
usurpation of state power. She purported to show conspiracy even among the 
Justices’ law clerks, quoting former clerk William H. Rehnquist as saying "[their] 
political and legal prejudices were by no means representative of the country as 
a whole nor of the Court which they served." Gordon also reviewed recent 
decisions of the Court, analyzing their alleged harmful impact on American 
law.81 

Nine Men Against America was an important book in the early history of 
the JBS and was featured prominently in the group's billboards advocating the 
impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren.82 Robert Welch regularly cited the 
book in the JBS list of recommended literature, and the JBS monthly magazine, 
American Opinion , published several reviews of Gordon. Gordon echoed the 
JBS position on judicial activism and accused the Warren Court of subversion. 
In Welch's view, the Court was purposefully working to undermine anti- 
communist efforts by striking down state "red flag" laws. He also believed that 
the Court's school desegregation case was wrongly decided. In Welch's view, 
the Court had usurped the state power to regulate education. Gordon's book 
provided Welch and the JBS with a "scholarly" justification for their attacks on 
the Court. JBS members portrayed themselves as defenders of federalism, 
states rights, and individual liberty.83 

Another important book in the conspiracy tradition was John Stormer's 
None Dare Call It Treason (1964). Stormer, a member of the Republican State 
Committee of Missouri, a fundamentalist Christian, and a former Air Force 
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historian, left his editorship of a technical magazine in 1962 to pursue anti- 
communist activities full-time. None Dare Call It Treason was a modern version 
of John Robison's Illuminati conspiracy literature. Stormer purported to 
demonstrate an intricate conspiracy by communists and fellow travelers to 
undermine American morals and institutions. Among his various charges, 
Stormer claimed that American political leaders were purposely aiding the 
spread of communism, weakening the U.S. national defenses, sabotaging 
public education, undermining traditional morality, and working to discredit anti- 
communist leaders. Stormer linked together disparate events and policies in an 
effort to demonstrate the workings of an immense conspiracy within the United 
States against capitalism, morality, and patriotism.84 

None Dare Call It Treason was regularly cited in JBS literature and 
recommended to members by Welch in the monthly Bulletin. The book played 
an important role in Orvilie Starkey's decision to join the JBS in 1965. A JBS 
recruiter suggested that Starkey read it, and he eagerly devoured the book and 
was inspired to read several other rightist titles. He began attending JBS 
meetings regularly and decided to become a member.85 Stormer's conspiracy 
theory struck a chord within Orville Starkey. The book analyzed, among other 
things, the influence of educational theorist John Dewey on American public 
schools. Stormer claimed that Dewey was a "Fabian Socialist," bent on 
manipulating American education for propaganda purposes while working to 
destroy the values of individualism inculcated in public schools. Stormer 
claimed that Dewey was responsible for weakening standards governing 


grammar, geography, and reading. Dewey's pedagogy focused on the 
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destruction of competition between students and an acceptance of mediocrity. 
As evidence of this, Stormer offered Dewey's support for a de-emphasis on 
grades. Stormer alleged a conspiracy by educational theorists to destroy the 
effectiveness of American public education and to transform the school into a 
tool of socialist subversion.86 

Starkey harbored resentment for years over what he deemed his own 
"poor education." Stormer's book seemed to provide an explanation for 
Starkey's struggles in school, namely, a conspiracy by elites to cripple the 
American educational system and "dumb down" the population. Starkey now 
viewed John Dewey and Horace Mann as collaborators in the communist 
conspiracy. In his view, American public schools were yet another device to 
undermine American national strength, by creating a large population of 
apathetic, poorly-educated citizens, and siphoning off large amounts of U.S. tax 
revenue to support an incompetent school system. Stormer awakened Starkey 
to a disturbing new view of the world, in which nearly all events were the result 
of the communist conspiracy.87 

None Dare Call Iit Treason was an enormously influential and successful 
book within the far-right conservative movement, particularly the JBS. Right- 
wing activists obsessed with the alleged communist conspiracy routinely 
referred to Stormer's book in letters directed to United States Senator Stephen 


Young of Ohio, a persistent critic of Robert Welch and the JBS.88 In 1997, 33 
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years after the first edition, the JBS still listed Stormer's book in its catalog of 
recommended conservative books.89 . 

The John Birch Society originally identified Communism as the greatest 
threat to American freedom, but eventually came to view the conspiracy as an 
older and broader phenomenon, encompassing a wider, more varied group of 
conspirators. Robert Welch referred to this cabal as the "Insiders," and 
contemporary conspiracy authors identified a new villain as the cause of 
American decline. The most influential of these authors was James Perloff, a 
former anti-war activist turned right-wing columnist. Perloff, a contributing editor 
to the JBS monthly news magazine, The New American , authored The 
Shadows of Power (1988), an attack on the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Founded in 1921 and headquartered in New York City, the CFR loomed 
large in the conspiracy theories of the Far Right. Perloff believed that the CFR 
was "the establishment's chief link to the U.S. government.” In his analysis, 
conspirators were behind the U.S. decision to enter World War |, aiming at 
involving the U.S. in a purely European conflict for the purpose of establishing a 
world government through the institution of the League of Nations. The U.S. 
Senate's refusal to ratify the Treaty of Versailles and enter the League after 
WWI prompted the conspirators to found the CFR and work to change American 
public opinion, in the hope that the U.S. would become involved in an 
international governing body. According to Perloff, conspirators in the CFR 
worked behind the scenes to aid the rise of Bolshevik Russia and forged ties 


with the emerging fascist powers in defeated Germany. The CFR actively 
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sought U.S. involvement in a second global conflict with the aim of successfully 
establishing a world government.90 
Relying largely on secondary works by other rightist conspiracy 

theorists, Perloff analyzes American foreign policy from 1921 to 1987 and 
claims that the United Nations is an active agent of communism and a tool of the 
Insiders. Perloff sees all American military involvement abroad as a carefully 
designed plot to institute a world government through the surrender of U.S. 
national sovereignty, the weakening of the U.S. economy, the support of foreign 
dictatorships, and the destruction of the U.S. Constitution.91 

The Shadows of Power was a Crucial book for the JBS, serving as yet 
another "scholarly" justification for the group's views and activism. Perloff 
touched upon many of the themes trumpeted by the JBS, including the 
existence of a secret conspiracy against American freedom, the duplicitous 
nature of American foreign policy, the manipulation of U.S. leaders by 
unelected figures, and the culpability of the national media in the conspiracy. 
Effectively outlining the nature of the “one-world" conspiracy and identifying 
many of the alleged conspirators by name, The Shadows of Power is the 
primary book distributed by JBS recruiters today to prospective members. 
Perloff's book is the first title listed on the JBS online catalog of conservative 
books, and is praised on the dust jacket by several former right-wing 
Congressmen, including recently defeated North Carolina Republican David 


Funderburk. 92 
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It is clear then, that the John Birch Society was influenced by a long 
tradition of disparate intellectual influences. JBS leaders quoted the Bible to 
justify a crusade against communism, relied on historians to formulate a theory 
of Western moral and economic decline, and claimed to be representatives of 
the republican spirit enunciated by Jefferson and Madison. Robert Welch sang 
the praises of conservative intellectuals like Friedrich von Hayek and Russell 
Kirk, utilizing these theorists to provide intellectual respectability for the JBS. 
Finally, the JBS resurrected old conspiracy theorists like John Robison and 
promoted the works of contemporary rightist authors like Rosalie Gordon, John 
Stormer, and James Perloff. The JBS, by establishing its own far right 
publishing firm, Western Islands, helped to resurrect the works of many obscure 
conservative conspiracy theorists. Welch viewed the JBS as an educational 
movement, dedicated to puncturing the myths allegedly created by liberal and 
communist journalists, historians, and public officials. By re-educating 
prospective members of the JBS, Welch hoped to create a formidable 
conservative counterforce, dedicated to the destruction of communism and big 
government. His goals would require a rigidly organized group, committed to 


radical conservative activism. 
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CHAPTER 5 


ORGANIZATION OF THE JBS 


One of the most ironic features of Robert Welch's anti-communist crusade 
was the group's adoption of a communist-front style organization. Like the 
Communist Party, the JBS was hierarchical, with one powerful leader, Welch, 
and a governing body of unelected elites, the National Council. The JBS was 
organized into smaller, local groups known as chapters, and these operated 
much like Communist cells, engaging in study groups and taking orders from 
the JBS headquarters in Belmont, Massachusetts. The JBS mimicked 
communist-front techniques by organizing into various committees for specific 
policy goals, like the ill-fated Movement to Impeach Earl Warren. The JBS also 
observed a determined policy of secrecy, refusing to release any accounting of 
its actual membership totals. The identities of individual members were closely 
guarded, with only the Founder, the National Council, and various JBS 
employees being publicly identified. Local chapters (ten to twenty members) 
reported to section leaders (for four to eight chapters), and in turn to 
coordinators, district governors, and the National Council, all under the 
command of Robert Welch. The JBS operated as a monolithic body, obedient 
to the orders of the Founder.93 

The JBS was not a democratic body, subject to compromise and 
negotiation. Welch despised democracy, viewing it as "mob rule” and taking 
93Bennett, The Party of Fear, 315-316. 
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pains to stress the republican foundations of the American state. He published 
essays in the JBS monthly magazine outlining the differences between a 
republic and a democracy, claiming that the U.S. was never intended by the 
Framers to be a democracy. Welch sneered at the idea of debating principles 
and courses of action for the JBS, seeing unified, unitary action as crucial to the 


success of the group's mission: 


The John Birch Society is to be a monolithic body. A republican 
form of ... organization has many advantages...under certain favorable 
conditions. But under less happy circumstances it lends itself to 
infiltration, distortion, and disruption. And democracy...is merely a 
deceptive phrase, a weapon of demagoguery, and a perennial fraud. 

...[T]he John Birch Society will operate under completely 
authoritative control at all levels. The fear[s] of tyrannical oppression of 
individuals...have little bearing on the case of a voluntary association, 
where the authoritative power can be exercised and enforced only by 
persuasion. [Any objections are] ...outweighed by the advantages of firm 
and positive direction of the Society's energies. [I]t is imperative that all 
the strength we can muster be subject to smoothly functioning direction 
from the top.94 


In the view of Robert Welch, the war against communism was too 
important to permit his organization to become bogged down in debate. 
Members could be dismissed at the sole discretion of Welch, and dissent was 
not tolerated. JBS participants were required to pay annual membership dues, 
and were expected to regularly attend meetings and engage in activities 
conceived by the Founder. Failure to faithfully execute the duties of JBS 
membership could lead to dismissal from the group. In Robert Welch's view, his 
organizational design would result in a well-disciplined, orderly group, focused 
on definite goals and united action. These actions proved to be diverse, 
ambitious, and ultimately, unsuccessful. 
94JBS, Blue Book, 158-159. 
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CHAPTER 6 


JBS ACTIVISM 


The John Birch Society advocated numerous changes in U.S. domestic 
and foreign policy, often pursuing several major goals at once. The most 
prominent policy goals of the JBS, however, were the impeachment of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren from the U.S. Supreme Court, the removal of the U.S. from 
membership in the United Nations, resistance to the Negro civil rights 
movement, and the proliferation of conservative thought in American society. In 
order to achieve these goals and resist the communist menace, the JBS 
focused its efforts primarily on education, namely, providing written materials to 
the public explaining the JBS position on issues and suggesting corrective 
actions. JBS activities also included campaigns to stock public libraries with 
rightist books, and economic boycotts of businesses involved in commerce with 
Soviet-bloc nations. 

The most quixotic mission of Robert Welch and the JBS was the 
Movement to Impeach Earl Warren. The Warren Court's constitutional 
revolution, which saw the expansion of civil liberties, judicially-imposed 
limitations on law enforcement, and the striking down of Jim Crow laws, 
enraged far-right conservatives. Robert Welch was so incensed by the conduct 
of the Warren Court that he pledged to devote himself to the destruction of Earl 
Warren's career. 

At the founding meeting of the John Birch Society on December 8-9, 


1958, Welch first suggested the formation of a committee to work for the 
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impeachment of Earl Warren. In the years that followed, Welch distributed 
Warren Impeachment Packets, consisting of several anti-Warren books and 
pamphlets, including Rosalie Gordon's Nine Men Against America. Welch 
distributed bumper stickers advocating Warren's impeachment and large 
billboards began to appear across the U.S., proclaiming, "Save our Republic! 
Impeach Earl Warren!" In the monthly Bulletin , Welch repeatedly called on 
members to gather petition signatures urging the U.S. House of 
Representatives to begin impeachment proceedings against Warren.95 

Welch even went so far as to sponsor an essay contest on college 
campuses, offering $2500 in prizes to the undergraduate who could best argue 
the grounds for the impeachment of Warren. He encouraged JBS members to 
publicize the contest on college campuses through the use of bulletin boards 
and conservative student organizations. The JBS hoped to stir debate on 
campuses across America and Welch wanted youths to think about the 
fundamental American values allegedly threatened by the Warren Court.96 

For Welch and other members of the JBS, the Warren Court represented 
a genuine threat to the conservative vision of America. Welch believed that the 
Court was becoming a potentially tyrannical force in U.S. politics, assuming 
legislative powers and disregarding judicial precedent. His criticisms of the 
Brown v. Board of Education decision centered on the Warren Court's refusal to 
follow the precedent of Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), the case that established the 
principle of "separate but equal" facilities for blacks. Welch refused to 
acknowledge the possibility of a constitutional basis for desegregation; in his 


analysis, the Court was simply substituting the "psychological theories of a 


95lbid., 91; JBS, Bulletin (January 31, 1961), 21-22; JBS, Bulletin (December 1961), 7-8. 
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Swedish socialist" (Gunnar Myrdal) for the original intent of the Framers. He 
turther declared that the Supreme Court was ignoring the sovereign powers of 
the states embodied in the Tenth Amendment and attempting to impose its own 
policy preferences in the traditionally state-controlled realm of education. The 
audacity of the Warren Court simply could not be tolerated, and only the 
removal of the Chief Justice from power would stem the threat of judicial 
activism and restore the principle of limited government.97 

The campaign to impeach Earl Warren was, of course, a dismal failure. 
The JBS swiftly became the target of political satirists, wno mocked the group's 
call to "Save Our Republic! Impeach Earl Warren!" In Salt Lake City, a local 
radio station erected a sign directly adjacent to a Birch billboard, imploring its 
audience to "Save Radio! Impeach Will Lucas" ( a morning radio personality). 
Even conservatives were embarrassed by the JBS effort, fearing that the 
publicity generated by the campaign was damaging the credibility of the 
conservative movement. In a 1965 editorial, the National Review warned that 
Welch was repelling, rather than attracting a large conservative following, and 
that his JBS was "growing no faster than the movement to impeach Earl Warren, 
who remains as unimpeached today as when Mr. Welch first launched that ill- 
conceived campaign." Frank Meyer, writing in the same issue, described the 
effort against Warren as a "puerile attack." The JBS effort to strike against the 
Chief Justice suffered an ignominious death.98 

Unsuccessful in its attempt to remove Earl Warren, the JBS turned its T 
sights to an even more formidable target, the United Nations. At the founding 
meeting of the JBS, Welch denounced the U.N. as a communist tool designed 
97JBS, Bulletin (January 1, 1961), 16-17. 


98JBS, Bulletin (September 1963), 66; Russell Kirk, Frank Meyer, "The John Birch Society and 
the Conservative Movement," in National Review (October 19, 1965), 915, 919. 
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to strip away U.S. sovereignty.99 In the years that followed, Welch and the JBS 
engaged in a campaign to drive the U.N. from the U.S., distributing anti-U.N. 
literature, gathering petitions calling for U.S. withdrawal from the organization, 
displaying bumper stickers proclaiming " Get U.S. Out!," and orchestrating a 
letter-writing campaign aimed at persuading Congress to support the JBS aims. 
JBS literature accused the United Nations of being a front organization 
for international communism. Birch pamphlets derisively referred to the U.N. 
headquarters in New York as the “House that [Alger] Hiss Built." The JBS 
pointed to the roles of accused communists Hiss and Harry Dexter White as 
evidence of the subversive nature of the United Nations. Literature distributed 
in later years purported to demonstrate an unbroken chain of "socialist one- 
worlders for leaders" of the United Nations, as the JBS accused Daj 
Hammarskjold, U Thant, Kurt Waldheim, Javier Perez de Cuellar, and Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali of membership in leftist groups. In addition to attacking the 
leadership of the U.N., the JBS cast aspersions on the values of the 
organization, accusing it of advocating "abortion, sterilization, and controlled 
human breeding" while condoning the "murderous" conduct of Communist 
China. JBS literature also accused the U.N. of supporting the rise to power of f 
African "Communists" Robert Mugabe and Nelson Mandela. The JBS rarely 
offered any evidence of the alleged subversive ties of Third World 
independence leaders, smearing figures like Mandela with impunity. Through 
persistent attacks on the legitimacy of the U.N., the JBS hoped to discredit and 


destroy the international organization.100 
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In addition to disseminating an enormous volume of anti-U.N. literature, 
the JBS also organized a massive letter-writing campaign against the group, 
hoping to persuade the U.S. Congress to abandon its support of the 
organization. In Ohio, U.S. Senators Frank Lausche and Stephen Young, 
among others, received numerous letters from Birchers protesting U.S. 
invoivement in and aid to the international group. One letter excoriated the U.N. 
as a "pipsqueak Pink-Red organization,” and a "Commie front." The same writer 
declared that he "strongly resent[ed] the giving away of our gold to foreign 
nations."101 Another letter to Young declared that "...1 think this whole U.N. is 
anti-American and has grossly taken advantage of our country for years."102 
Ohio Senators found themselves increasingly occupied with answering JBS 
diatribes against the United Nations. 

Much like the effort to impeach Earl Warren, the JBS offensive against 
the U.N. failed. Despite the avalanche of anti-U.N. literature and letters 
produced by the JBS, the United States government never seriously considered 
withdrawal from the international organization and despite frequent rhetorical 
battles between the Congress and the U.N., the latter continued to operate on 
American soil and bedevil its antagonists within the JBS. 

Another important episode in JBS activism centered on rightist resistance 
to the Negro civil rights movement. Welch, as discussed previously, had little 
sympathy for black civil rights activists or their cause. Welch and others on the 
right believed that the civil rights movement was nothing more than an attempt 
by communists to sew dissent and create disorder among the American people. 
1er Jatin Luekettto Stephen Yours 23 April 1963, MSS 3670, Box 41, Folder1105, Young 

apers. 
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According to Welch, the communist conspirators aimed to spark a civil war 
among whites and blacks in the Southern states, critically wounding the U.S. 


and creating the conditions for a Soviet seizure of power: 


The whole slogan of "civil rights,” as used to make trouble in the 
South...is an exact parallel to the slogan of “agrarian reform" which they 
used in China. And the Communists, who are pulling innocent and 
idealistic Americans into promoting this agitation for them, have no more 
real interest in the welfare of the Negroes and no more concern about 
the damage they actually do to our colored population, than the Chinese 
Communists had with regard to the welfare of the Chinese peasants.103 


Robert Welch was convinced that the communist conspiracy was 
directing the civil rights movement. As evidence, he pointed to a pamphlet 
published in 1928 by Soviet communist Joseph Pogany. Writing under the 
alias of John Pepper, Pogany authored American Negro Problems . This small 
pamphlet allegedly outlined a plan by communists to exploit U.S. racial 
tensions to foment anti-capitalist revolution in the name of "negro national 
liberation." Welch pointed to anti-colonial rebellions in Indonesia and Algeria 
as examples of communist-inspired violence, and predicted that the civil rights 
movement in the U.S. would follow the same bloody script.104 

While Welch was suspicious of the motivations behind the U.S. civil 
rights movement, he was also ideologically opposed to the goals enunciated by 
Black Americans. He and others on the right believed that segregation was a 
natural phenomenon, that "it [was] more natural and more comfortable for 
human beings generally to be with their own kind." He defended 


segregationists, claiming that it was "...white people, mostly of the South, who 
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did so much to help Booker T. Washington and George Washington Carver...in 
their noble efforts to help members of their own race to get ahead, and to 
become more useful and prosperous citizens." Welch claimed that American 
Negroes were more prosperous and had more opportunities to succeed in the 
U.S. than their counterparts in Africa. In his view, Jim Crow laws did not 
constitute any appreciable restriction on the liberties of Black Americans. Civil 
rights demonstrators were simply the deluded victims of communist agitators, 
pawns in an immoral conspiracy. 105 

At times, Welch displayed a spectacular ignorance of the existence of 
Southern racism and violence against the civil rights demonstrators. His 
reactions to the violent images broadcast on national television from 
Birmingham, Alabama, in 1963 were typically colored by his conspiratorial view 
of the "liberal press." Believing that local law enforcement groups posed a 
tremendous threat to the communist conspiracy, Welch consequently believed 
that the Left was engaged in an effort to weaken and destroy the local police. 
As viewers nationwide were treated to the spectacle of Birmingham Police 
Commissioner "Bull" Connor unleashing a wave of violence, turning fire hoses 
and police dogs on black demonstrators, Welch claimed that the events were a 


fraud, orchestrated by communists for propaganda purposes: 


The police chief of Birmingham was doing a superb job of 
maintaining law and order in the midst of a hot situation, while letting 
thousands of Negroes march and hundreds of white people protest all 
they wished. He merely set up a line of police, protected by their police 
dogs, to keep the two groups apart. And peace was maintained...while 
the level heads of the city...got together and tried to solve the problems 
underlying the turmoil. But this was the last thing that the 
instigators...wanted; and when incidents didn't arise, incidents had to be 
created. So a carefully planned tableau was enacted. While cameras 
were poised and ready to catch the show...one or more hotheads or 
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dupes...went up to the line and kicked...the dogs. The result was a 
picture, plastered in the papers all over the U.S....of a policeman barely 
holding onto a dog which was straining at the leash to attack a Negro 
among the Birmingham “civil rights" advocates. There were no other 
results of the incident except the picture, which was the glorious piece of 
propaganda that the Communists wanted.106 


Believing the civil rights movement to be a fraud, Welch and the JBS devised a 
program of action to resist and expose the communist conspiracy. 

First, Welch called for JBS members to actively oppose the civil rights 
program of the Kennedy administration. Writing in the JBS monthly Bulletin, he . 
approvingly quoted from the pro-segregation speeches of Georgia Senator 
Richard B. Russell and encouraged Birchers to flood congressmen with letters 
opposing all civil rights legislation. He also called for members to submit 
editorial letters to their local newspapers, decrying the civil rights "fraud." Welch 
believed that the "insidious" pressure and strength of the Executive Department 
( as represented by Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy) had to be resisted by 
a massive effort on the Right. Welch warned JBS members that Gus Hail, the 
head of the CPUSA, was actively supporting the Kennedy civil rights effort, — 
proving that this entire conflict was a "communist advance."107 

In Ohio, Senator Stephen Young was the target of numerous JBS letters 
calling for resistance to civil rights. He was a peculiar target for such efforts, 
being a firm supporter of the civil rights movement. One writer, identifying 
himself as a JBS member, called on Young to uphold the dictates of the U.S. 
706JBS, Bulletin (July 1963), 12-14. This is one instance where Welch was partially correct in his 
evaluation. The Reverend Martin Luther King Jr. and his fellow civil rights activists had hoped for a 
provocative photo, demonstrating Southern violence against peaceful demonstrators. The 
violent confrontations in Birmingham constituted a significant victory for King. His advocation of 
non-violent resistance, juxtaposed with the brutal actions of Sheriff "Bull" Connor, generated new 


support for the cause of civil rights. 
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Constitution. This constituent, reacting to federal intervention in Mississippi 
after violence erupted over the admission of James Meredith to Ole Miss, 
demanded that Young oppose such action in the name of federalism. The 
author claimed that states' rights were being trampled in the name of the civil 
rights movement. Young was decidedly unsympathetic in his response to this 
letter. This episode was symptomatic of the entire JBS letter campaign, as 
numerous Birchers failed to persuade Congress to block civil rights legislation. 
Many of the letters were insulting and mean-spirited in tone, alienating their 
targets. This aspect of Birch activism will be examined in greater detail in a later 
section.108 

Welch also called for JBS members to read and distribute anti-civil rights 
literature in an attempt to resist the movement through education. He arranged 
for Birchers to distribute samples of "communist" civil rights propaganda, such 
as Pogany's American Negro Problems, in order to demonstrate the "true" 
nature of the civil rights movement. The JBS also distributed anti-communist 
literature by Blacks opposed to the civil rights movement. One example of this 
genre was Manning Johnson's Color, Communism, and Common Sense .109 
Weich also utilized the JBS monthly magazine, American Opinion , as a forum 
for obscure and controversial right-wing black intellectuals. In one issue, it 
carried an essay by Ciennon King, professor of history at Alcorn College, who 
advocated the emigration of Black Americans to Africa.110 Welch advertised a 
wide range of anti-civil rights literature in the various JBS publications, and 
even promoted documentary films claiming to expose federal violence against 


108Mr. John McCarty, To Stephen Young, 6 April 1965, MSS 3670, Box 43, Folder 1537, Young 
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white Southerners. "Oxford, U.S.A." was a forty-five minute film compiled by a 
white demonstrator during the Ole Miss riots and Welch arranged for JBS state 
coordinators to obtain and show the film to prospective members. The JBS 
crusade against the civil rights movement spared no expense.111 

Despite a multi-media effort, Robert Welch and the JBS failed miserably 
in the effort to resist civil rights. A series of civil rights bills passed after the 
assassination of President Kennedy in 1963, and the Birchers could do little 
more than lash out at their opponents in print. The JBS now set out to spread 
conservative thought by increasing the volume and accessibility of far-right 
publications. 

Robert Welch and other spokesmen for the far-right had long complained 
about the domination of American intellectual and cultural life by Leftists. 
According to this critique, American education, entertainment, and the media 
were controlled by liberals, relegating conservatives to the margins of American 
society. This was, of course, by design, as the communist/one-world conspiracy 
relied on deception and misinformation in order to operate. Any effort to resist 
the Red Menace would require a massive effort to re-educate the American 
public, to alert concerned citizens to the threat of a communist cabal against 
American freedom. Accordingly, Welch set out to create an intellectual 
counterforce to the conspirators. 

Welch believed that his efforts would have to be carefully targeted. In his 
view, most Americans were "instinctively opposed to communism." Therefore, 
JBS educational efforts should be aimed at a narrower audience, so as to 
maximize time, financial resources, and effort. Welch wished to preach the 


conservative gospel to "men who read and think and study, and are themselves 
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opinion-molders." In order to reach and re-educate this elite segment, Welch 
decided to create and promote conservative alternatives to the 
liberal/communist-dominated libraries, bookstores, and mass-media.112 

Unconsciously borrowing a tactic from the super-patriots of the WWI era, / 
the John Birch Society set out to manipulate the nation's public libraries. JBS 
members pressured local libraries to purchase conservative books. Welch 
called on his cohorts to search library stacks for specific authors and demand 
the purchase of far-right titles. In doing this, Welch believed that conservatives 
were merely countering the conspiratorial efforts of communists. He believed 
that communists and socialists had long used the public libraries as a weapon 
in their collective propaganda offensives. By calling on libraries to stock 
conservative titles, Welch believed that his organization was helping to balance 
the ideological tilt of American public libraries and resist the diabolical designs 
of the Left: “They [the communists] have been allowed, practically by default, to 
keep their hands on the rudder which determines the ideological slant of these 
libraries. Members of the John Birch Society must get their hands on 
the rudder too.113 

Robert Welch was not content to merely target and infiltrate libraries. He 
also exhorted JBS members to pressure local newsstands to both carry far-right 
magazines and cease distributing leftist titles. In Warren, Ohio, Birchers 
pressured newsstands to remove The Progressive , The New Republic , The 
New Leader , and Liberation . Such efforts often had the unintended effect of 
alienating local residents and increasing demand for the allegedly subversive 


magazines. One woman was moved to write her Senator to decry the heavy- 
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handed methods of the JBS, complaining of Birch attempts to intimidate 
newsstands. Birchers, believing that they were combatting subversion, 
persisted in their efforts to sanitize local media markets.114 

Robert Welch saw endless possibilities for spreading the conservative 
message. In attempting to boost the circulation of right-wing magazines and 
thereby further resist the leftist onslaught, he called on members to pressure 
national airlines to carry Human Events . JBS members were encouraged to 
write letters to American, United, and Eastern Airlines, demanding that these 
businesses provide a conservative magazine, so as to provide a "trustworthy" 
interpretation of the news for air travellers. If this JBS effort proved successful, 
Welch promised that the organization would next turn its attention to the 
American railroad industry. JBS efforts to manipulate the reading material on 
airplanes were logical, given Welch's stated desire to target a more affluent, 
elite class of Americans.115 

In addition to injecting conservative thought into areas traditionally 
dominated by liberals, the JBS hoped to create new institutions, devoted solely 
to spreading the conservative message. Robert Welch believed strongly that 
the Left was responsible for a massive “blackout of Americanist literature" from 
the normal channels of distribution. In this version of the JBS conspiracy theory, 
communists and their allies dominated bookstores, publishing houses, and 
review media. As a result, conservative books had traditionally been excluded 
from bookstores and ignored by reviewers. A grand conspiracy operated to 
silence patriotic conservative authors and columnists, by deliberately limiting 
the distribution of their work. As evidence of this alleged conspiracy, Welch 


114Mrs. Vincent DeSanti, To Stephen M. Young, 9 April 1964, MSS3670, Box 42, Folder 1396, 
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claimed that it was impossible to obtain the JBS Blue Book or his earlier work, 
The Life of John Birch, in any library or bookstore in a typical American city. To 
combat the leftist offensive against conservative books, Welch proposed the 
creation of a network of far-right bookstores, to be designated as "American 
Opinion Libraries."116 

Under this plan, JBS members were encouraged to become far-right 
book proprietors. Birchers rented out small storefronts and sold right-wing 
books and pamphlets carefully chosen from a JBS-approved list. American 
Opinion libraries served as the intellectual armories of Robert Welch's offensive 
against communism, offering a variety of titles to conservative consumers. JBS 
offerings included the memoirs of far-right heroes like Whitaker Chambers and 
Congressman Martin Dies, and the conspiracy theories of writers like Rosalie 
Gordon, John Stormer, Senator Joseph McCarthy, and of course, Robert Welch. 
The JBS reading rooms also sold the organization's monthly magazine, 
American Opinion, a regular forum for far-right journalists and theorists.117 

American Opinion was one of several conservative magazines that 
Robert Welch regularly touted in the JBS monthly Bulletin, along with Human 
Events, National Review, and the American Mercury . American Opinion was 
distinctive, however, in that it was the personal creation of Robert Welch. In his 
quest to spread conservative thought, Welch viewed the magazine as a crucial 
tool. Welch often used the magazine to reprint far right books in their entirety, 
thereby rescuing many works from obscurity. The magazine was yet another 
attempt by Welch to provide conservative answers for American problems. Ina 


nation dominated by liberal culture, Welch was attempting to provide a 
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conservative counter-culture. American Opinion libraries and the JBS monthly 
magazine offered conservative prescriptions for national policy, provided 
conservative reviews of rightist books, and attempted to inject right-wing humor 
into mainstream culture through editorial cartoons and columns featuring 
Welch-inspired witticisms. Welch prided himself on his "common sense" 
approach and in each issue of American Opinion, printed a feature entitled 
"Bullets." This was a mixture of folksy sayings that one might have found in a 
Reader's Digest, but there were always several political barbs in the feature to 
distinguish it from a mainstream magazine. One read: “Modern Republicanism- 
an elephant trying to make a jackass out of itself."118 

Every month's edition of American Opinion contained a section of book 
reviews. Since the Leftist media could not be trusted to either acknowledge or 
fairly review conservative books, the magazine devoted its entire review section 
to short treatments of right-wing books. Among those reviewed was Edgar C. 
Bundy's Collectivism in the Churches .119 Bundy was the founder of the 
Church League of America, based in Wheaton, Illinois. This organization was 
dedicated to exposing Communists and fellow travelers in the American Clergy. 
The Church League also set up shop as an amateur investigative service, 
compiling files on thousands of alleged Communists in the nation.120 
Collectivism in the Churches claimed to expose the influence of liberal 
theologians who were rendering the teachings of Jesus 


Christ..."indistinguishable from the rantings of Karl Marx."121 Such claims 


118John Birch Society, "Bullets," American Opinion (February 1958), 32. 
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struck a chord in Robert Welch, and he was anxious to disseminate them 
among his fellow conservatives. American Opinion proved to be a relatively 
successful tool for spreading the conservative gospel according to Welch. 

Another weapon in the JBS arsenal, conceived and created by Welch, 
was the American Opinion Speakers Bureau. In late 1961, Welch announced 
the formation of a JBS-sponsored speakers bureau, composed of prominent 
conservative rhetoriticians, located in Brookfield, Massachusetts. Welch's aim 
was to spread conservative thought and “Americanist" ideas among a more 
mainstream segment of the public, offering his speakers to PTA groups, service 
clubs like Rotary and Kiwanis, Women's organizations, and Church groups.122 
Welch wanted to spread the language of conservatism through dynamic 
speakers, claiming that liberals had effectively utilized this approach for years to 
dominate the national political and intellectual debate.123 The Speakers also 
served a public relations function, according to a former Bircher. Harshly 
criticized by the press for its resistance to the civil rights movement, the JBS 
attempted to combat charges of racism by recruiting Black anti-communist 
speakers for the bureau. The JBS made progress in this P.R. campaign until it 
hired Sheriff Jim Clark, the notorious segregationist made infamous by his 
clashes with the Reverend Martin Luther King Jr. in Selma, Alabama. This 
move, according to former JBS organizer Gerald Schomp, harmed the image of 
the Speakers bureau and rendered it ineffective.124 

While the JBS focused a disproportionate amount of its efforts on 


education and the spread of conservative ideas, the group did occasionally 
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engage in other forms of activism. The JBS frequently engaged in economic 
boycotts of businesses, hoping to bring down Communism through economic 
pressure. Welch and the JBS were adamantly opposed to trade with 
Communist-bloc nations, and were outraged by U.S. businesses daring to stock 
and sell communist-produced goods. In one case, JBS members were 
prosecuted by Klein's Department Store in Yonkers, New York, for throwing a 
“card party." This referred to the Bircher practice of placing anti-communist 
postcards on merchandise produced by Warsaw Pact nations, exhorting 
consumers to boycott the goods. After the court case, Welch wrote an editorial 
urging JBS members to flood Klein's with letters of protest, and demands to stop 
selling communist merchandise. He ominously warned the store that it risked 
being linked in the public mind with communism, subversion, and Alger 
Hiss.125 

Welch also lashed out at Robert E. Lee, U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State, for his criticism of groups boycotting Communist-made goods. Lee had 
decried these pressure tactics, as well as local ordinances discouraging the 
sale of such goods, claiming that these actions were adversely affecting U.S. 
foreign policy and commerce. Welch attacked Lee in the JBS Bulletin , 
defending conservative boycotts and decrying the unfair competitive advantage 
enjoyed by communists utilizing "slave labor." He characterized Lee's 
toleration of communist trade as "plain economic murder of American industry." 
Welch also predicted that Lee and his ilk would soon mobilize United Nations 
troops to protect the "right" of local stores to sell “communist slave labor 


merchandise." In Welch's view, the refusal to purchase communist-made goods 
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was a moral and economic necessity, and boycotts of complicit stores were a 
legitimate exercise of political activism.126 

In addition to launching boycotts against politically offensive companies, 
Welch believed in publicly congratulating those businesses that pursued an 
economic nationalist/anti-communist trading policy. Businesses deemed by 
Welch to be patriotic were showered with laudatory letters from JBS members. 
Ralph's Grocery in Los Angeles was congratulated for its refusal to sell Polish 
hams; Safeway Stores in San Francisco was praised for its rejection of all 
goods "made behind the Iron Curtain."127_ The Beckman Instrument Company 
in Fullerton, California, was lauded for its staunch refusal to supply Cuba with 
machine tools.128 The Warner-Swasey Company in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
singled out for praise by Welch for its advertising campaigns on behalf of the 
American free enterprise system.129 Welch praised his perceived capitalist 
allies with almost the same vigor he exhibited in condemning his communist 
enemies. 

Despite all of these efforts, including the massive anti-communist 
education campaign, the attempts to inpeach Earl Warren, abolish the United 
Nations, and resist the Civil Rights movement, the John Birch Society was 
ultimately unsuccessful in achieving its policy goals. By 1967, the JBS had 
grown to an estimated eighty thousand members, with four hundred chapters 
coast to coast. The JBS had a staff of 220, with 75 coordinators in the field, and 


was spending over $5 million a year. The group operated two magazines, 
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American Opinion and Review of the News , owned its own publishing house, 
Western Islands, and produced a national radio show. Various studies of the 
JBS revealed its membership to be well-educated and wealthier than most 
Americans. The JBS National Council in 1967 included fourteen company 
presidents, three physicians, and one banker.130 The group appeared to have 
all of the crucial resources required to exercise influence in the American 
political system. Why then, was the JBS so unsuccessful in achieving its aims? 
The next section will suggest and examine several explanations for this ultimate 


failure. 
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CHAPTER 7 


WHY DID THE JBS FAIL? 


A primary reason for the failure of the JBS to achieve any of its political 
objectives was the often bizarre behavior of founder Robert Welch. His 
penchant for overheated rhetoric, and a disturbing tendency to categorize all of 
his critics as crypto-Communists led to unflattering portrayals of the JBS in the 
national media. Welch's amazing conspiracy theories, in which President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles were accused 
of being active agents of the Communist party, attracted scorn and derision and 
resulted in popular portrayals of the JBS as a group of "crackpots.". Welch made 
wild, unprovable accusations that severely strained the credibility of his 
organization and at times, made the JBS appear as a caricature of anti- 
communism. 

Each year, the JBS monthly magazine, American Opinion , published an 
issue known as the "Scoreboard." This was Welch's annual attempt to rate the 
worldwide spread of communism. Elaborate tables purported to show the 
"percentage of communist control" in each nation of the world, focusing 
particularly on the United States. It was efforts like these that dismayed Welch's 


fellow conservatives and invited the ridicule of critics. In one issue of the 
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"Scoreboard," Welch estimated that the U.S. was 60-80 percent controlled by 
communists. This was an astounding charge, even by the standards of an anti- 
communist activist.131 

Robert Welch, occupying the most prominent position in the JBS, 
displayed a staggering ignorance of public relations, and frequently aired his 
conspiracy theories in print. He publicly declared that communists were 
responsible for the assassinations of President John F. Kennedy and Lee 
Harvey Oswald. Welch also claimed that the Warren Court was working for the 
establishment of a "domestic dictatorship." He stated that "the conspiracy can 
now produce a total economic collapse any time that it decides to pull the 
chain." Welch angrily opined on other occasions that U.S. policy in Vietnam 
was designed to strengthen communist control and distract Americans from the 
conspiracy at home. These statements, publicly reported, made Welch and the 
JBS appear comical even to conservatives like William F. Buckley, and helped 
to confine the group to the fringes of the American political system.132 

Another important factor in the failure of the JBS was the group's 
penchant for alienating its potential allies. Prominent leaders of the John Birch 
Society engaged in public battles with fellow conservatives, questioning the 
patriotism and intelligence of numerous figures. JBS members and leaders 
handled their conservative critics roughly, often damaging relationships with 
prominent Americans on the Right. A few examples are illustrative. 

Clarence Manion enjoyed a close relationship with Ohio Senator John 
W. Bricker, attributable in part to his personal crusade on behalf of the Bricker 


Amendment (this was a proposed amendment to the U.S. Constitution that 


131John Birch Society, “The Scoreboard," American Opinion (July-August 1965), 59. 
132William F. Buckley, "On the Right," National Review (October 19, 1965), 916-917. 
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would have curtailed the President's treaty-making powers and ability to enter 
into agreements with foreign powers; the amendment was defeated in the U.S. 
Senate in 1954). Manion was fired from his position in the Eisenhower 
Administration because of his zealous advocacy for the amendment. Having 
infuriated his centrist bosses, Manion proceeded to anger his onetime ally, 
Bricker.133 

The event that caused friction between the two men centered on a 
disagreement over the Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle East. Bricker was 
willing to concede the power to commit U.S. troops abroad to the President, 
seemingly contradicting his whole case for a constitutional amendment to limit 
Presidential power. Manion was fervently opposed to this concession, and was 
even more outraged by a Senate resolution that appeared to surrender control 
of American troops to the United Nations. In a testy exchange of letters, he 
demanded that Bricker remain true to the principles outlined in the Bricker 
Amendment.134 In a gesture that stung Bricker, Manion turned over his 
correspondence with the Senator to the Chicago Tribune , which proceeded to 
publish what had been intended to be a private letter.135 

Bricker fired off one last angry letter in the exchange on March 5, 1957, 
saying: "| am sorry that you turned my letter of February 12th over to the 
Chicago Tribune with your comments thereon, and without consulting me or 


seeking any clarification of my position. This action, it seems to me, is not 


133Broyles, The John Birch Society, 49-50. 
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conducive to the free and frank exchange of views between friends."136 Bricker 
went on to criticize Manion and others of his ideological bent, chastising them 
for disseminating conspiracy theories and sewing division among 


conservatives: 


Ever since the beginning of the Korean War, | have observed a 
strategical blunder on behalf of many staunch pro-Americans. What they 
have done is to confirm the dangerous propaganda of the One-Worlders 
to the effect that Korea was a United Nations war...that the General 
Assembly...has enforcement powers with respect to acts of aggression. | 
hesitate to say anything more without first being advised whether or not 
my letters to you, and your comments thereon, are available for 
publication in the medium of your choice and without notice to me.137 


Bricker obviously felt betrayed by Clarence Manion. The latter used his 
close relationship with the Senator to obtain candid comments on a divisive 
policy issue and proceeded to turn all of the letters over to a conservative 
newspaper. The Chicago Tribune blasted Bricker for his apparent willingness 
to abandon principle. Bricker, a man generally described as a "rock-ribbed anti- 
communist," who delivered the eulogy at Joseph McCarthy's funeral, was 
suddenly under attack from the Right. Manion had succeeded in alienating an 
influential ally, something that JBS leaders and members would do time and 
again in the future. 

A particularly damaging public feud with William F. Buckley was yet 
another example of the JBS propensity for infuriating fellow conservatives. 
Buckley, who many credit with the founding of the modern right, was deeply 
concerned with the public reputation of mainstream conservatism. His founding 
136Senator John W. Bricker, To Clarence Manion, 5 March 1957, MSS 340, Box 128, Folder 8, 
Bricker Papers. 
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of the National Review in 1955 was an effort to provide an intellectual voice to 
the conservative movement, an ideological alternative to the opinion journals of 
the Left. Buckley was alarmed by the spectacular charges of Robert Welch, 
fearing that the latter's condemnation of former President Eisenhower 
threatened to relegate mainstream conservatism to "crackpot alley." He began a 
subtle campaign to distance the Right from Robert Welch, publishing an 
editorial in 1961 that condemned attacks on Ike and suggested that members of 
the JBS could not be presumed to agree with Welch's bizarre assertions. 
Buckley, not wishing to alienate the grass-roots conservatives involved in the 
JBS, wished the organization well, and suggested that responsible members 
repudiate Welch's conspiracy theories.138 

One year later, Buckley published another criticism of Robert Welch, 
analyzing the JBS leader's recent writings and concluding that his "distortions 
disqualified him from effective services as an anti-Communist leader." National 
Review writer and conservative icon Russell Kirk accused Welch of dividing the 
conservative movement and reducing its chances for success in electoral 
politics. "Cry wolf often enough, and everyone takes you for an imbecile or a 
knave, when after all there are wolves in this world." Kirk further criticized 
Welch's "intemperance of utterance" and called on JBS members to begin to 
"dissipate the fog of confusion that issues from Mr. Welch's smoking 
typewriter."139 

In 1965, Buckley's feud with Welch and the John Birch Society exploded 
into prominence. The intellectual conservative movement, chastened by the 


crushing electoral defeat of Barry Goldwater in 1964, began a public 


138William F. Buckley, "The Uproar," National Review (April 22, 1961). 
139Russell Kirk, Editorial, National Review (February 13, 1962). 
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repudiation of the radical right fringe groups that were now being blamed for the 
political failure of the Republican Party. Buckley wished to purge the 
conservative movement of its less attractive and respectable elements. This 
was a move entirely in character for Buckley, who formed National Review 
partly in response to his own dismay at the anti-Semitic turn taken by the 
American Mercury (a prominent Rightist opinion journal) during the 1950s. 
Buckley devoted an entire issue of his magazine in 1965 to a public 
repudiation of Robert Welch and the John Birch Society. In this special feature, 
National Review painstakingly recounted the history of the JBS and its 
ideology, focusing on the strange theories of communist conspiracy circulated 
by Robert Welch. National Review columnists Frank Meyer and James 
Burnham hammered away at the reasoning behind JBS principles, opining that 
the organization was damaging the conservative movement and exaggerating 
the actual influence of communists in the United States. They also claimed that 
Welch and his followers were obliterating the distinctions between communism 
and liberalism, allowing their minds to become "warped by an adherence [to a] 
psychosis of conspiracy."140 

The most damaging component of the National Review feature was 
Buckley's publication of angry, intemperate letters he had received from JBS 
members after a critical column he wrote about Welch. The letters made for 
unflattering portrayals of the organization, revealing JBS members to be uncivil 
and at times, irrational. 

Mr. Arthur Barksdale of San Mateo, California, questioned Buckley's 
commitment to anti-Communism. "I have always believed you to be a true 
conservative. However, since you seem categorically to accept most of the left- 
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wing programs I'm beginning to doubt your sincerity." Other writers expressed 
outrage at any criticism of Welch. Mr. and Mrs. John Dalziel of Brooklyn said 
"when you attack Robert Welch, you attack every member in the John Birch 
Society." Other writers were childishly and alarmingly abusive. Robert Jonas of 
Oyster Bay, NY, proclaimed that "I am unable to understand whether in this 
latest attack, you are just being officious, or whether you just suffer from hot 
flashes, in some form of male menopause?" James Oviatt of Los Angeles 
posed the question "I am just wondering what Zionist Jew wrote this article? 
Could it have been Lippmann, Goldberg, or even Abe- Johnson's attorney [Abe 
Fortas, appointed to the Supreme Court by Lyndon Johnson] ? | have known 
Bob Welch for over fifteen years; I think he told the truth about Eisenhower."141 

The letters were appalling to many conservative readers and the image 
they conveyed of an out-of-control, paranoid band of rightist extremists helped 
to further damage the reputation and diminish the political effectiveness of the 
JBS. Prominent conservative politicians, including Barry Goldwater and 
Senator John Tower, added commentaries at the end of the National Review 
feature, imploring conservatives to reject the message of Birchism. Once again, 
Welch and the JBS had succeeded in alienating a powerful force on the 
Right. 142 

Michael Lind, an influential conservative writer who began his career as 
a research assistant to William F. Buckley, has written that the latter's 
repudiation of the JBS during the Sixties was crucial to the organization's 
ultimate failure. Lind claims that Buckley's actions drove the most extreme 


zealots of the Right out of the mainstream conservative movement by publicly 
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exposing and condemning the most extreme conspiracy theories of Robert 
Welch. Buckley stripped the JBS of intellectual respectability and made the 
organization a pariah among mainstream conservatives. Lind suggests that 
Buckley's early action to discredit the JBS slowed the group's membership 
drive, depriving it of the numbers required to exercise political power. 143 

The JBS also attracted unfavorable publicity from its attacks on political 
opponents. The letter-writing campaigns promoted by Weich often had the 
unintended effect of making liberal politicians appear to be victims of mean- 
spirited political attacks. Ohio Senator Stephen Young demonstrated 
proficiency in turning Birch attacks to his political advantage. The senator 
attracted positive press coverage for his witty and caustic responses to the 
insulting letters directed to him by JBS members. 

Young began to draw the ire of JBS members in 1961 when he made 
several speeches on the floor of the U.S. Senate attacking the conspiracy 
theories of Robert Welch. Young was infuriated by JBS broadsides against 
Eisenhower, Earl Warren, and John Foster Dulles. He accused Welch of 
heading a secret, conspiratorial, organization, and labelled him a "little Fuhrer." 
Young denounced the JBS Blue Book as Welch's version of “Mein Kampf" and 
belittled the JBS founder as a failed political candidate given to fits of temper. 
Senator Young believed that the JBS obsession with domestic Communism 
was distracting U.S. attention from the real threats to American security posed 
by China and the Soviet Union. He declared that extremists of the "lunatic 
fringe" were poisoning the political system through unjustified attacks on 
patriotic Americans.144 Young likened the JBS to another, earlier group of 
143Lind, Up From Conservatism , 1, 67, 110, 117. 
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extremists, the Know-Nothings, and warned that the group was a twentieth 
century version of those conspiracy-obsessed extremists. 145 

Welch immediately called on JBS members to flood Young with letters 
protesting the anti-JBS speech.146 This proved to be a tremendous 
miscalculation on Welch's part, for the onslaught of letters did not have the 
effect of muting Stephen Young. The Senator delighted in tormenting angry 
Birchers, reprinting their outraged letters in his monthly newsletter to 


constituents. One letter was fairly typical of the JBS responses: 


Your insipid reference about lunatic right wing fringe reactionaries 
is so offensive to those of us who support Robert Welch , we are working 
with a considered, righteous, centered activity to see that you will never 
embarrass the people of Ohio in public office again. 


Young reprinted the letter under the headline “Orchid From Constituent."147 

In the years following his first comments on Welch and the JBS, Senator 
Young continued to receive a heavy dose of correspondence from Birchers. 
These letters almost always had the unintended effect of energizing Young in 
his crusade against the minions of Robert Welch. The insulting tone of these 
letters reflected poorly on the JBS and Young's impassioned responses 
generated favorable media coverage. Robert Bolt of Westerville, Ohio, afforded 
Young an irresistible target with a letter in 1962 in which he referred to the 
Senator as "a standing joke," and referred to Young's support for civil liberties 


as "an apologetic manner for communist causes." Bolt asserted further that 
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Young's “lunatic, left-wing stigma and stature have been established and well- 
documented by... [the] superpatriots you abhor."148 The Senator responded in 
typical fashion: "Acknowledging your insulting letter, Buster, you surely have an 
inflated opinion regarding yourself. Your letter amused some members of my 
staff who open my mail. It was filed with a few letters from other crackbrains."149 

Senator Young's written skirmishes with the JBS provide an excellent 
case study of the failure of Birch activism. JBS members hoped to mute 
Young's criticism of their organization while rallying political opposition against 
the Democratic Senator. Instead, Young became a minor media celebrity for 
his colorful letters, in which he referred to one JBS member as “a liar" and 
deemed him "lower than a snake's tail in a wagon rut." Young, who narrowly 
won election to the Senate in 1958 over Republican conservative John Bricker, 
was easily reelected in 1964 and continued to sting the JBS for the duration of 
his career.150 

Another possible factor in the failure of the JBS was a 15 year-long libel 
case. The John Birch Society regularly attacked liberals in its publications, 
referring to Martin Luther King Jr., President John F. Kennedy, poet Carl 
Sandburg, and CBS news anchor Walter Cronkite, among others, as 
Communists or subversives. More often than not, liberals dismissed the JBS as 
“crackpots” and ignored the organization's charges. In 1969, however, one 


target of the JBS decided to strike back. 
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As Mary Giampietro, the wife of a young Chicago lawyer, exited a 
supermarket on March 22, 1969, she encountered a woman distributing 
pamphlets. The enthusiastic volunteer dropped a flyer into Giampietro's bag. It 
was.a reprint from American Opinion titled “Frame-Up: Richard Nuccio and the 
War on Police." The leaflet commented on a controversial murder case 
involving a Chicago policeman.151 

Mrs. Giampietro was familiar with the case. The events had occurred 
near her home. Moreover, her husband Wayne's law firm was involved in the 
dispute. In fact, the article included a picture of her husband's boss, attorney 
Elmer Gertz. Underneath the photo, the caption read, "Elmer Gertz of Red Guild 
harasses Nuccio." The article charged Gertz with involvement in a "Communist 
conspiracy" to discredit and destroy the Chicago Police Department. 
Giampietro called her husband and showed the essay to the two lawyers.152 

Angered by the attack on his reputation and worried that the article might 
damage his legal career, Gertz sued the JBS for libel. Thus began a nearly 
fifteen year odyssey through the federal court system, culminating in a victory for 
Gertz. In targeting Elmer Gertz, the JBS had once again miscalculated. While 
JBS claims and charges of Communist conspiracy were regularly lampooned in 
the national press, few criticized by the Birchers had been willing to take legal 
action. Gertz was. He was feisty, proud, and experienced in the field of libel law. 
As a successful attorney and longtime resident of Chicago, he valued his 
reputation and was incensed by the JBS charges against him. Gertz had 
already sued rightist columnist Westbrook Pegler and the Hearst newspaper 
chain. He had vociferously criticized the Red-baiting of Chicago Tribune 
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publisher Robert McCormick. After reading the American Opinion article by 
Alan Stang, he was determined to both defend his reputation and damage the 
John Birch Society.153 

After two trials and an appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court in 1974, Gertz 
and his attorney, Wayne Giampietro, successfully proved that the JBS had 
falsely and maliciously accused the plaintiff of being a Communist. Gertz was 
therefore entitled to collect damages. in 1981, at the conclusion of the second 
trial, Gertz was awarded $100,000 in actual damages and $300,000 in punitive 
damages.154 Following two years of dilatory tactics and the loss of an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, the John Birch Society paid Gertz more than half a million 
dollars in damages after interest was added to the original award.155 

The JBS was shocked by the outcome. It never truly expected to lose the 
case. John F. McManus, the current (1997) President of the John Birch Society, 
claimed that the Supreme Court “had to overturn all previous libel precedents in 
order to find the JBS guilty. This is why it [Gertz v. Robert Welch, Inc.] is referred 
to in all of the law schools. We were terribly surprised." The JBS had never 
before lost in court. It had engaged in legal battles with the Federal Elections 
Commission and survived over thirty lawsuits without losing prior to 1983.156 

Some observers predicted the demise of the JBS because of the size of 
the award. Historian David H. Bennett claimed that the JBS was on the verge of 
bankruptcy during the 1980s. The Anti-Defamation League, which sparred with 
153EImer Gertz, To Life: The Story of a Chicago Lawyer (Carbondale:Southem Illinois University 
Press, 1990), 6, 29-31. 
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the JBS throughout the Sixties, charging it with anti-Semitism, claimed that the 
group was defunct as of 1993. These claims proved to be mistaken. 157 

The judgment awarded to Elmer Gertz, coupled with the legal fees 
amassed by the JBS, could have bankrupted the organization. Gertz himself 
reported that the JBS had to sell an office building to pay the judgment.158 This 
was inaccurate. In an amazingly successful fundraising effort, the JBS sent out 
personal appeals from Robert Welch to approximately fifty of its wealthiest 
members. Requesting contributions of $10,000 and up, the JBS quickly raised 
the money to pay Gertz.159 The adverse court decision actually served to 
energize a portion of the JBS membership, convincing them of a leftist effort to 
mute conservative political groups. One $10,000 donor wrote Welch a note , 
urging him to "please continue to give 'em hell."160 The JBS organization, 
which published two magazines, operated its own publishing house, and 
managed its own summer camp, Robert Welch University, seemed to be 
financially healthy. 

While John F. McManus has claimed that the Gertz lawsuit did not cripple 
the JBS, there is evidence suggesting that the group has experienced financial 
difficulties. In 1983, before the Gertz judgment was paid, the JBS published two 
magazines, American Opinion and Review of the News . It merged the two 
titles in September of 1985 into one bi-weekly magazine, The New American . 
In the summer of 1989, the JBS relocated its offices from Belmont, 


Massachusetts, and San Marino, California, to Appleton, Wisconsin, the 
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birthplace of Joseph McCarthy. McManus claimed that the JBS simply made a 
decision to close down offices on the east and west coasts in favor of a more 
centralized location. While the move saved money, permitting the JBS to 
reduce its fulltime staff from 75 to 30 employees, the president claims that the 
move was not motivated by a budget shortfall. As for JBS membership figures, 
it has always been the policy of the organization to keep the number of 
members a secret. McManus would not hint at the group's totals, but did claim 
that membership was unaffected by the Gertz decision.161 

One change resulting from the Gertz case is the editorial practice of The 
New American . While McManus has insisted that the JBS is as tenacious as 
ever in its reporting, he admitted that writers are now more cautious. It would 
appear that the JBS has engaged, to some degree, in self-censorship. The 
Gertz case had a significant effect on libel law and a subtle, but no less 
important, effect on the right-wing politics practiced by the Birch Society. 

A final explanation for the ultimate failure of the JBS is its gradual loss of 
publicity and media coverage. The JBS exploded into public consciousness in 
1961 when Welch's charges about Dwight Eisenhower in The Politician were 
exposed in the press. The JBS continued to attract media scrutiny throughout 
the Sixties as it battled with the ADL over charges of anti-Semitism, and 
participated in the Presidential campaigns of Barry Goldwater and George 
Wallace. Journalists were fascinated by the bizarre charges of the JBS and 
scholars from the fields of history, political science, sociology, religion, 
anthropology, and communications published studies of the group. By the end 
of the 1960s, however, interest in the JBS began to diminish. A new grass-roots 


conservative movement began to emerge in the mid-Seventies, as Protestant 
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fundamentalists became involved in the Presidential campaign of Jimmy Carter 
in 1976 and flocked to support Ronald Reagan in 1980. Press coverage of the 
JBS became insignificant, and the organization virtually disappeared from 
public notice. 

American Opinion Libraries, once visible throughout the nation's cities, 
were virtually non-existent by the Nineties. While the organization entered the 
modern communications age with a web page on the Internet, it was laboring in 
relative obscurity. The John Birch Society, once the most feared and reviled of 
rightist political groups, now exists in near anonymity, with its fiercest foe, the 


Anti-Defamation League, preoccupied with other extremist threats. 162 
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CHAPTER 8 


CONCLUSION 


The story of the John Birch Society is a useful case study for 
understanding the importance of conservative ideas and the anti-radical 
impulse in American history. The JBS, contrary to earlier scholarly opinion, 
drew upon a long heritage of American and European intellectual traditions. It 
built upon the efforts of earlier anti-ccommunist and anti-radical organizations 
and attempted to create a countervailing intellectual and ideological force in 
American politics. The JBS did not consist merely of crackpots and mentally 
unbalanced individuals. Its membership included Americans of wealth, 
education, and social prestige, and the JBS managed to elect two of its 
members to Congress in the early 1960s. The JBS was the wealthiest, best- 
organized, and most-educated rightist group of its era. 

Yet, it failed to achieve almost all of its political objectives, as the United 
States dramatically increased the size of its central government, expanded 
social programs, passed numerous civil rights laws, and experienced a 
constitutional revolution under the leadership of Warren Court. The United 
States continued to participate in the United Nations and American voters 
elected Richard Nixon, a politician reviled within the JBS, to two terms. 

And yet, the influence of the JBS continues to be felt within American 
politics. The decision by the United States to participate in U.N. peacekeeping 


efforts in Bosnia came under severe attack from the JBS in late 1995. JBS 
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leaders saw the proposal to place U.S. soldiers under a U.N. military command 
as a thinly-veiled effort to surrender U.S. national sovereignty and "transform 
the U.S. military into an adjunct of the United Nations." The JBS magazine, The 
New American, began a vigorous defense of U.S. soldiers refusing to serve 
under the U.N. command, singling out U.S. Army Specialist Michael New for 
praise. New was court-martialled for his refusal to accept an assignment to a 
U.N. mission in Macedonia. He became a hero to many on the right, claiming 
that his oath to protect and defend the U.S. Constitution did not include service 
under the U.N. command. New claimed that service in a U.N. force amounted to 
pledging his allegiance to a foreign power. The JBS featured New in a cover 
story in late 1995, blasting U.S. officials for allegedly persecuting a "patriotic" 
American soldier. JBS writer William Norman Grigg touted the case as yet 
another example of the "New World Order" conspiracy, where "patriotism is 
treason." By providing a steady barrage of anti-U.N. propaganda, the JBS was 
determined to resist and weaken the organization.163 Michael Lind has 
observed that: "The ideology of the grass-roots Right has hardly changed since 
the 1950's- it is anti-civil rights laws, anti-New Deal, anti-foreign aid, anti-federal 
government, anti-secular, anti-gay, anti-modern art, anti-public education- in a 
word, anti-liberal. 164 

The JBS has faded from public view, but its issues still occupy a 
prominent role in American politics. Where Robert Welch once attracted the 
scorn of liberals, the Reverend Pat Robertson now monopolizes the attention of 


critics on the Left. Michael Lind has noted the similarities between the JBS of 


163William Norman Grigg, "I Am Not a U.N. Soldier," The New American (October 2, 1995), 5-8. 
164Lind, Up From Conservatism, 76. 
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the 1960s and the Christian Coalition of the Nineties.165 Both Robertson and 
Welch have commented on the role of the Bavarian Illuminati; both have been 
accused of anti-Semitism; Robertson and JBS writer James Perloff have written 
about the conspiratorial designs of the "Rothschilds and Bilderbergers" and 
shadowy international bankers; and both have decried the influence of 
organizations like the United Nations, the Council on Foreign Relations, and the 
Trilateral Commission. 166 

Lind, writing as a moderate conservative partisan, has called on 
conservative intellectuals and politicians to repudiate Pat Robertson much like 
Buckley and others encouraged repudiation of Welch in the 1960s. He has 
commented that the only difference between the JBS and the Christian 
Coalition is the superior number of members in the latter group. In this vein, 
Lind suggests that the Republican Party and conservative intellectuals have 
tolerated Robertson largely because of his ability to deliver right-wing votes. 167 

It has not been my purpose in this study to advocate any actions in the 
American political system. | have simply tried to demonstrate that the issues 
and ideas raised by the John Birch Society still play an important role in 
American life today. The JBS was a new version of the anti-radical impulse 
found in American history, drawing social elites to its organization and 
emphasizing the importance of a conservative re-education of the citizenry. The 
group consciously drew inspiration from a wide range of conservative 
intellectual sources, and attempted to put its ideas into action through various 
political activities. The JBS failed to achieve its objectives because of its 
inability to work effectively within the political system, alienating its allies and 
165lbid., 110. 
166Pat Robertson, The New World Order (Dallas: Word Publishing, 1991). 


167Lind, Up From Conservatism, 117. 
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attracting negative publicity. Nevertheless, the issues championed by the JBS 
remain prominent to this day. The JBS therefore provides an excellent model 


for understanding the importance of conservatism in American history. 
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CHAPTER 9 


EPILOGUE 


The space limitations of a thesis necessarily limit the depth and detail of 
this essay. However, because the John Birch Society is a fascinating subject 
for study, | would like to suggest some additional topics for future research. 

Scholars have devoted little attention to the John Birch Society since the 
late 1960s. Consequently, little is known about the group's activities from the 
1970s to the present. In those years, the John Birch Society underwent 
significant changes in leadership, as founder Robert Welch died in 1985, and 
was succeeded by several men, including the late Georgia Congressman Larry 
McDonald, and the present President, John McManus. Future studies of the 
JBS could focus on the group's history since 1970. Scholars should pay 
particular attention to JBS activism in those years, and the fallout surrounding 
the Gertz libel case. 

| also believe that future studies should incorporate the manuscript 
collections of prominent JBS leaders and opponents. Clarence Manion's 
papers are available to scholars through the Chicago Historical Society. U.S. 
Senator Howard Metzenbaum served as Chief of Staff to Stephen Young 
during the late 1950s and early 1960s. His papers, available through the 


Western Reserve Historical Society in Cleveland, could serve as a valuable 
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insight into the mindset of JBS opponents. It would also be useful to study the 
importance of various opponents in rendering the JBS politically impotent. 
While this essay chronicled rightist opposition to the JBS (William F. Buckley), 
future work could study the role played by the National Council for Civic 
Responsibility, a moderate foe of the JBS. 

Another possible area for research would be the personal backgrounds 
of JBS members. The group's appeal to various conservatives could be further 
explained through the compilation of a psychological profile of the "typical" JBS 
member. 

I would also be intrigued by a study that attempted to establish links 
between the JBS and current far-right groups, including the Christian Coalition 
and various militia organizations. The Christian Coalition presently supports 
many of the issues championed by the JBS thirty years ago. | believe that a 
detailed study of Christian Coalition members would reveal strong links 
between the two organizations. Current members of the Christian Coalition 
may have had past contact with the JBS, and some may still belong to the 
organization founded by Robert Welch. 

Finally, scholars should seek to interview more members of the JBS. 
Interviews are an invaluable method for unearthing new information about this 
neglected but important group. JBS leaders and staff, as well as local members 
could provide a wealth of new insights into the ideology and mindset of the Far 
Right. The John Birch Society is a worthy and interesting subject for future 


scholars. 
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Abstract 


This thesis aims to investigate the role of the anti-communist John Birch Society within the 
greater American conservative field. More specifically, it focuses on the period from the 
Society's inception in 1958 to the beginning of its relative decline in significance, which can 
be situated after the first election of Richard M. Nixon as president in 1968. The main focus 
of the thesis lies on challenging more traditional classifications of the JBS as an extremist 
outcast divorced from the American political mainstream, and argues that through their 
innovative organizational methods, national presence, and capacity to link up a variety of 
domestic and international affairs to an overarching conspiratorial narrative, the Birchers 
were able to tap into a new and powerful force of largely white suburban conservatives and 
contribute significantly to the growth and development of the post-war New Right. For this 
purpose, the research interrogates the established scholarship and draws upon key primary 
source material, including official publications, internal communications and the private 


correspondence of founder and chairman Robert Welch as well as other prominent members. 
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Introduction 


“T just don’t have time for anything,” a suburban Texas housewife told reporters from Time 
Magazine, “I’m fighting Communism three nights a week.” In late 1961, the popular 
magazine ran a story on swelling numbers of “ultraconservative” citizen activists appearing 
all over the United States. They convened at least once per week in local “chapters” of up to 
twenty and sometimes thirty members each, organized film screenings and letter writing 
campaigns to their political representatives, disseminated vast amounts of literature and 
constituted a revolutionary form of social protest. They were members of the John Birch 
Society (JBS). No social movement or political organization left the same mark on the 
development of modern American conservatism as the “Birchers” did. The tenacity and 
fanaticism of the Society’s national leadership and members have fascinated observers right 
from its initial discovery by the greater public at the onset of the 1960s, a decade usually 
remembered and celebrated for the high tide of Cold War liberalism, milestone achievements 
for the African American civil rights movement and the advent of the New Left. At the same 
time, the Sixties witnessed the crystallization of a modern conservative stream of thought and 
activism that became increasingly adept at challenging a dominant liberalism that had 


reshaped American politics since the New Deal.! 


To understand the dynamics, properties, successes and failures of this emerging 
conservative force, it is vital to map the nature and accomplishments of an organization as 
influential as the JBS. The key question to be considered thus lies exactly within this 
interaction: How did the John Birch Society fit within the burgeoning post-war conservative 


movement and what influence did it exercise over the latter’s consolidation and rise to 


1 “Organizations: The Ultras,” Time, December 8, 1961, 22. 


power? This thesis will investigate that mutual relationship from the Society’s inception in 
late 1958 to the election of Richard Nixon ten years later, which marked the beginning of its 
relative decline as a nationally determining factor. Besides establishing the specific context 
from which the JBS arose, it will present the Birchers as a complex movement that 
simultaneously accelerated the development of the New Right by providing a platform for 
anti-communist activism on a local and national level, and threatened its cohesion and 
survival through unyielding conspiratorial views and a fundamental distrust of the political 
establishment. At the same time, the Society channeled the views and frustrations of a class 
of right-wing “business nationalists” who forged an alliance with thousands of suburban 
“super-patriots” to counter the threat of international Communism, and by extension 
liberalism, on issues such as race and civil rights, foreign affairs and economic policy. While 
attracting around 100,000 members at its absolute peak, the JBS played an important role in 
the right-wing capture of the Republican Party convention in 1964, which opened the 
floodgates for future successful conservative challenges and eventually, the presidency of 


Ronald Reagan and the end of an era dominated by modern liberalism. 


Within a few years’ time, the fanaticism and reliance on elaborate conspiracy theories 
of the JBS and its founder Robert Welch earned the Birchers tremendous attention, as well as 
the controversial reputation of leading what many contemporaneous observers referred to as 
the “radical right,” a disconnected, extremist fringe on the margins of the political landscape 
that allegedly had no legitimacy in a liberal democracy such as the United States. As a result, 
the status of the Birchers in the historical scholarship on the rise of modern conservatism has 
remained problematic, both in terms of categorization and significance. From the first 
scholars and political commentators that analyzed the Society and its achievements, the 
organization has not received the attention it deserves as a force within the New Right. Given 


the obvious connection between the Birchers’ preoccupation with collectivist subversion, 


international as well as domestic, with Cold War anti-communist paranoia, the JBS has 
traditionally been mischaracterized as a neo-McCarthyite anomaly bearing the outdated views 
of the isolationist Old Right that were fundamentally incompatible with a radically polarized 


post-war global order. 


The reality is much more complex. Firstly, while important intellectual networks had 
been developing around pockets of classical liberal thinkers, social or traditionalist 
conservatives and anti-communists — the basis of so-called fusionism — it was the John Birch 
Society that established a well-organized, action-oriented popular movement that could unite 
conservatives on a national scale and around a variety of issues. To be sure, the early Cold 
War years saw a number of activist organizations emerge that sought to achieve similar 
objectives, particularly the fundamentalist Christian initiatives of Billy James Hargis’s 
Cristian Crusade, Fred Schwarz’s Christian Anti-Communist Crusade or Edgar Bundy’s 
Church League of America. None of these, however, could match the prominence and 
prowess of the JBS, either within the conservative universe or in the American imagination of 
the rising right. With a membership peak between 60,000 and 100,000 by the mid-1960s and 
a diverse range of “front groups” that targeted various political issues simultaneously, the 


Society occupied a crucial and unique place in the development of the New Right. 


It is precisely this community factor that was crucially overlooked by 
dismissive observers who considered the Birchers an isolated fringe and predicted they were 
in no position to make any significant contributions to the political process. For instance, the 
“consensus” scholars around sociologist Daniel Bell and historian Richard Hofstadter drew 
heavily on Theodor Adomo’s The Authoritarian Personality, which in the wake of World 
War II explored the phenomenon of the “fascist personality” and developed the model of the 


“authoritarian” type, a personality pre-disposed to adopt right-wing extremist, fascist and 


anti-Semitic predispositions. As a result, Bell and his co-authors described adherence to the 
“radical right” or “pseudo-conservative” column in pathological terms, and relegated the JBS 
to a mere incarnation of a “paranoid style” that turned to hyper-conformism and quasi-fascist 
beliefs.? Seymour Martin Lipset, who also contributed to Bell’s edited collection, suggested 
the “radical right” should be “characterized as radical because it desires to make far-reaching 
changes in American institutions, and because it seeks to eliminate from American political 
life those persons and institutions which threaten either its values or its economic interests.” 
The writers concluded their objects of study suffered from “status anxiety,” as many of them 
had made significant social advances over a brief period of time through increased social 
mobility and found themselves ill at ease, having to defend their newly acquired and 
vulnerable status in society. According to David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, this anxiety 


boiled down to a “discontent which arises from the mental discomforts [...| founded less on 


economic than on intellectual uncertainty.’”* 


Clearly, the consensus scholars refused to take the Birch phenomenon seriously on an 
intellectual level, and saw little more than a popular extension of dysfunctional, McCarthyite 
paranoia. In reality, the Birchers were representative of a growing breed of conservative 
activists and, as a well-structured national organization, they pioneered mass-scale 
mobilization and educational techniques. More importantly, the JBS provided isolated 
citizens with a community of likeminded groups and individuals, which helped create a 
national visibility and common consciousness for thousands. A number of historians, 


including Michael Kazin, Sarah Diamond and Matthew Lyons, have rightfully pointed 


? Daniel Bell (ed.), The New American Right (New York: Criterion Books, 1955); Theodor Adorno, Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik, et al., The Authoritarian Personality: Studies in Prejudice (New York: Harper & Row, 1950). 

3 Seymour Martin Lipset, “The Sources of the ‘Radical Right,’ in Daniel Bell (ed.): The Radical Right: The New 
American Right Expanded and Updated (New York: Doubleday, 1963), 307. 


* David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “The Intellectuals and the Discontented Classes,” in Bell (1963), 110. 


towards the power of right-wing populism and the importance of a “movement culture” that 
emerged alongside modern conservatism, but a clear reading of the Birchers’ local and 
national impact arguably goes back to the history from below approach that characterizes 
Nancy MacLean's influential work on the Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s. With regard to post- 
war conservatism, Lisa McGirr’s Suburban Warriors has been particularly innovative in this 
respect. McGirr’s work offers an analysis of post-war Orange County, California and 
uncovers a true hotbed of laissez-faire anti-statism infused with a strong traditionalist 
conservatism, imported by Southern and Midwestern newcomers who populated the vast 
sprawling suburban areas in the Southwest. Focusing on a time and place in which the JBS 
fared particularly well and exercised a significant influence over the greater conservative 
movement, McGirr has illustrated how these Southwestern conservatives were often high- 
earning, socially well-connected professionals, typically employed in aerospace, electronics, 
consultancy or high-end military industries and thus far from the “anti-modern” segments or 
“lunatic fringes” they were previously dismissed as. In doing so, McGirr has paved the way 
for a more in-depth study of grassroots conservatism and its intersections with gender, race 
and partisan politics. As Julian Zelizer observed in 2012, “[t]he pulse of conservatism was 


mainstream America, not those on the fringes.””° 


Indeed, the power of the JBS as a grassroots force exposes a strict mainstream versus 
marginal classification or “extremist” lens as problematic for the understanding of the 
development of post-war conservatism. The John Birch Society became much more than a 


personal outlet for its founder Robert Welch’s political frustrations and conspiracy narratives. 


5 Lisa McGirr, Suburban Warriors: The Origins of the New American Right (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2001). 
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Rather, it grew into a vocal protest movement that offered thousands of distressed and 
disillusioned conservative citizens a platform to challenge and expose what they saw as a 
sinister, collectivist attack on the U.S. constitution, American national sovereignty, states’ 
rights, Judeo-Christian values, individualism and free enterprise. Also, invaluable work 
performed by sociologists and investigative journalists studying the Society over the years 
and mapping its evolution have painted a picture of its typical membership that is largely 
consistent with McGirr’s image of middle class, generally highly-educated “suburban 
warriors,” which severely undermines the notion of a marginal, reactionary class of paranoid 


and mentally unstable citizens anxious about their decreasing societal status.’ 


Besides an analysis of its popular composition, a look at the JBS’s “origins” and 
guiding influences reveals a deeper complexity, rooted in a long, conservative tradition. 
Robert Welch’s own background, professional career in the confectionery manufacturing 
industry and political development intersects with the frustrations of conservative 
Republicans who were outraged by New Deal liberal reform and felt betrayed by 
Eisenhower’s “modern” Republicanism. Welch, originally a Taft Republican and traditional 
“Old Guard” conservative, had established himself within a network of right-wing thinkers 
convinced that both major parties had fallen prey to the “international Communist 
conspiracy” that had allegedly engulfed the Democratic Party and thus spawned a collectivist 
blueprint for America under the guise of New Deal and Fair Deal programs. Eisenhower’s 


tepid embrace of the activist welfare state, his appointment of Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
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lukewarm support for civil rights legislation and perceived failure to achieve the rollback of 
international Communism, had driven Welch to the conclusion that a genuine conservative 


counterrevolution had to be launched from outside formal party politics. 


Although the official line of the JBS as a tax-exempt, educational organization 
consistently ruled out political endorsements of any kind, ties with partisan politics became 
equally important, especially around Barry Goldwater’s capture of the Republican Party 
convention in 1964. As Rick Perlstein, Mary Brennan, Kurt Schuparra and others have 
observed, the Senator’s ill-fated attempt to unseat Lyndon Johnson was not just a triumph for 
liberalism. The successful nomination fight dealt a crucial blow to the GOP’s moderate and 
liberal wings, mostly concentrated on the East Coast. At the same time, the issue of 
extremism and the John Birch Society tarnished the Republican candidate and ruined his 
chances for election. However, by looking at the run-up to the nomination, it becomes clear 
the infighting over the role of the Birchers within the party — especially in volunteer 
organizations in California — as well as the actual efforts of members and sympathetic 
ultraconservatives to rid the party of their political opponents, actually helped Goldwater win 
the California primary and gain enough momentum to defeat Nelson Rockefeller and 
challenge the party establishment. From the 1962 gubernatorial race in the same state, up to 
the national convention in July 1964, the JBS became a clear target for Goldwater’s 
opponents, who tried to tarnish the candidate as a political extremist. As a result, the 
Birchers’ marginalization only motivated the Senator’s backers to infiltrate the party 
infrastructure at the grassroots level and mobilize popular support for the conservative cause 
and its representation within the Republican Party, at the expense of liberal and moderate 
factions. The result of the election may well have triggered the eventual marginalization of 
the JBS within the conservative field, but by assisting the pro-Goldwater forces in wresting 


away the party control, the Birchers made an irrevocable contribution to the overall partisan 
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realignment that emerged from the mid-1960s and helped carve out an electoral power base 


for the right.® 


Welch’s uncompromising views still offended and embarrassed many who considered 
themselves conservatives, most notably William F. Buckley, Jr. and the influential National 
Review intellectuals. Concerned that the Birchers might facilitate the vilification of “serious” 
conservatives and thus imperil their prospects at the ballot box, Buckley engineered two 
major condemnations of the JBS and its leader in a cautious attempt to reconvert its members 
to either defy Welch as leader of the Society or leave altogether. With regard to such internal 
discord, Julian Zelizer has identified a newly emerging wave of historiography on the right, 
which puts a stronger focus on “the divisions, opposition, struggles, and compromises” and 
“numerous internal and external obstacles” faced by post-war conservatives in their attempt 
to formulate a cohesive credo and create a unified movement.’ Jonathan Schoenwald’s work 
in particular has done much in dissecting the internal strife of the emerging conservative 
order. In A Time for Choosing, which focuses on the various political alliances active behind 
Barry Goldwater’s 1964 campaign and the right-wing capture of the GOP, Schoenwald has 
reconsidered the Society’s extremist label and suggested Birchers and non-conspiratorial 
conservatives shared sufficient overlap in values and objectives to temporarily rally behind 
the Arizonan’s banner, as well as a number of other electoral and symbolic campaigns. In 
addition, Schoenwald has suggested the JBS forced conservatives to redefine themselves and 


readjust their rhetoric to a national electorate, thus enabling politicians like Ronald Reagan, 


8 Mary Brennan, Turning Right in the Sixties: The Conservative Capture of the GOP (Chapell Hill & London: 
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John Tower and even Richard Nixon to reinvent a pragmatic, more electable yet populist 


message that rallied conservatives while appealing to disenchanted moderates and liberals. '° 


It has become increasingly clear how a strict “extremist” reading of the JBS fails to 
accurately assess its impact and significance. The work of McGirr and Schoenwald has led 
scholars to begin to plumb how the John Birch Society complicates the rise of the modern 
American right. Schoenwald’s analysis has found support from Samuel Brenner and Darren J. 
Mulloy, who support the view that the Birchers’ ambiguous relationship with “respectable” 
conservatives often included pragmatic collaboration as much as conflict and dissent.'! The 
latter's most recently published work, The World of the John Birch Society, illustrates a 
strong renewed interest in critical revision of the JBS as a political agent of change. Clearly 
inspired by the events surrounding the sudden rise of the Tea Party phenomenon and its anti- 
government populism, Mulloy sketches a history of the JBS as an understudied organization 
that could, if only for a brief period of time, “pioneer innovative models of political activity 
or communication” and “embody - and give voice to - some of the central tensions or 


conflicts of the time.” !? 


Mulloy's work puts forward a necessary reappraisal of the Birchers’ ambiguous value 
to the conservative cause, and offers a detailed analysis of how their conspiracist alarmism 
shares much common ground with the more moderate right in a time dominated by Cold War 


perspectives. Nevertheless, Mulloy illustrates the affinity between Birchism and non- 
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conspiracist conservative thought without equating the two, and rightfully emphasizes the 
stress Welch and his followers traditionally placed on the danger of internal subversion 
within the United States, rather than merely the external threat of international Communism. 
In this respect, Mulloy is well complemented by Claire Conner, whose memoir Wrapped in 
the Flag (2013) offers a moving and intimate view of the author growing up as the daughter 
of two prominent Birch members, Stillwell Jay and Laurene Conner. Throughout the book, 
Conner sketches her life-long struggles and idle efforts to satisfy her parents’ exacting 
demands and conspiracist anxieties. Father Jay was a reasonably successful Chicago 
businessman and a personal friend of Welch, while mother Laurene channeled her Roman 
Catholic zeal into an unbending anti-communist and social conservative dedication to the 
entire Bircher program. The Conners, whose home “buzzed with John Birch activity,” remain 
a striking illustration of the fervor, commitment and inability to compromise that has defined 


the Society’ activism throughout the decades."? 


It seems both Conner and Mulloy have heeded the call of historian Kim Phillips-Fein 
when she concluded in her 2011 overview of the historiography on the right that “more work 
is needed on conservatives who are seen as extremists, especially the John Birch Society.”'4 
Still, there are more matters to be addressed when it comes to dissecting the role and impact 
of the JBS. Conner’s work has made an invaluable contribution as a personal account of the 
social and psychological dimensions of Birch activism, though it offers no academic reading 


of the Society as a national and historical phenomenon. Mulloy too, admits to the limitations 


of his study and emphasizes he is not offering an “organizational history” of the JBS, while 
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highlighting the importance of future research tackling this question, which this thesis aims to 


address. !5 


At the same time, there remains more room to connect the JBS to a number of crucial 
developments within the history of modern conservatism. For instance, it is imperative to 
trace back the common lineage of Welch and his followers and the broader conservative 
revival of the 1950s and 1960s, including business networks, partisan factions and even 
military and intelligence officials. With one exception, the first individual members Welch 
invited into the JBS were business leaders, usually heads of small to medium-sized family 
enterprises, like Fred Koch, Augereau Heinsohn or William Grede. Welch knew many of 
these men from the National Confectioners’ Association and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, where he had gained invaluable organizational experience disseminating 
right-wing propaganda and established a broad network of business contacts. In this respect, 
the thesis further interrogates the connections between grassroots conservatism and business 
sponsorship, a focus that has sparked significant interest in recent years, and seeks to connect 
the grassroots conservative dynamic with the so-called “grasstops” or elite backers of right- 


wing causes. 


Also, the Birchers’ evolution on civil rights and the race question, Cold War 
international relations and influence on key right-wing populist electoral campaigns 
throughout the 1960s deserves more attention to create a full picture of the Society’s impact 
on the conservative movement. Much has been written on how the emergence of the New 
Left, radicalized civil rights and Black Power groups, as well as growing urban unrest and 
frustration with compensatory measures crucially eroded public support for civil rights and 
the Johnson Administration’s Great Society programs from 1965 onward. Scholarship on 
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conservatism and race has by and large confirmed these suspicions, but scholars like Thomas 
Sugrue and Joseph Crespino have reconstructed historical narratives of powerful conservative 
challenges to civil rights and racial equality well before the late 1960s.!° Also, below the 
surface of massive resistance and white supremacism, historians like Thomas and Mary 
Edsall and Joseph Lowndes have uncovered the strength of “colorblind” challenges to civil 


rights and racial equality (of outcome)."” 


What made the Birchers’ place in this development significant is not merely the 
crucial timing of their emergence as a major movement, but the fact that as a national 
organization, they could connect Southern white resentment with a broader conservative 
response to civil rights, which evolved from constitutionalism and anti-communist techniques 
to a greater focus on social and economic issues. Uncovering the “Communist hands” behind 
the civil rights movement quickly became one of the primary objectives of its various front 
groups, with TACT (Truth About Civil Turmoil) at the forefront. Welch was a native 
Southerner, and stressed the 1954 Brown decision as the first successful Communist attempt 
to exploit racial tensions in the South in order to gradually provoke unrest and install a 
collectivist dictatorship. However, the Society in its official writings never promoted white 
supremacy and actually defended equality of opportunity and even spontaneous 
desegregation, but instead emphasized state sovereignty and the free market as providers of 
social and racial justice. The JBS occupied a distinctive position with regard to race. On the 


one hand, it followed racial conservatives and segregationists in vehemently opposing civil 
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rights legislation — and gained strong support in the South as a result. On the other hand, it 
went to great lengths to publicize its own alleged racial moderation - through a circuit of 
black anti-communist speakers and even an annual scholarship offered to African American 
students - and perhaps stood closer to the libertarian position occupied by Goldwater in his 
opposition to the 1964 Civil Rights Act. What is important though, is how the Society as a 
national force helped anti-civil rights rhetoric evolve from constitutionalist and even racialist 
reservations towards issues of law and order, federalism, property rights and other 
“colorblind” lenses through which the right would eventually liberal reform and economic 


redistribution. 


A close analysis of the Birchers’ initial projects and internal communication also 
reveals a strong emphasis on foreign affairs. One of the first major initiatives launched by 
Welch under the Society’s banner was the Committee Against Summit Entanglements, a front 
group that placed ads in local and national newspapers and gathered signatures and the 
support of prominent conservatives — including Barry Goldwater and Bill Buckley — against 
Nikita Khrushchev’s visit to the United States in 1959. Historians have traditionally 
considered Welch’s Old Right roots and the Society’s opposition to U.S. membership in the 
United Nations as evidence of a firmly isolationist credo. More accurately, the Society joined 
emerging voices on the New Right in calling for aggressive rollback of international 
Communism, but on a unilateralist basis, i.e. avoiding foreign entanglements and 
internationalist policies. However, Welch’s ambiguous stance on U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam did eventually cause a breaking point where the Birchers’ failure to express 
unequivocal support for the objective of the war heralded a definitive expulsion from the 


wider conservative field. 
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Nevertheless, it is important to recognize that even Welch’s far-reaching conspiracy 
theories could act as a motivating force to those that were willing to join his cause. Thus, the 
Society’s strengths and weaknesses partially overlapped. The controversial drive to impeach 
Earl Warren and to achieve American withdrawal from United Nations revealed that a vocal 
“minority” could be easily mobilized by a clear if simplified program. Birchers’ refusal to 
compromise with liberal or moderate forces within partisan politics eventually drove them 
out of the Republican Party and into the arms of George Wallace’s populist third-party runs 
of 1968 and 1972, where they provided much of the manpower on the ground. In the end, the 
alarmist conspiracism with which they approached the political process left them isolated, 
especially after the election of a Republican president in 1968, whom some still consider the 


“last liberal” president. 


Jonathan Schoenwald has observed how the defeat triggered a definitive rift between 
established conservatives, from the editors of the National Review to Goldwater himself, and 
the JBS. However, it remains equally important to stress how this rift remained relatively 
superficial at least until the 1968 election. Republican politicians like Ronald Reagan learned 
to accommodate the JBS and its fervent nationalism and alarmist rhetoric while keeping them 
sufficiently out of sight, but the Society’s grassroots troops and intra-partisan supporters 
remained crucial in achieving electoral victories, including Reagan’s in 1966. The Society 
also enjoyed a significant impact on the police review boards referendum in New York City 
during the same year, which conservative opponents handily won. The factors for the 
Society’s eventual decline were more complicated than the Goldwater debacle. Welch’s 
conspiratorial views on Vietnam bordered on a protest against the war, which collided 
heavily with anti-Communist sentiment and triggered the National Review’s definitive 
condemnation of the Society. Disillusioned with Republican efforts to keep the JBS out of the 


party, thousands of Birchers flocked to George Wallace’s 1968 campaign and provided the 
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life blood and organization skills to get the Governor’s campaign up and running. This 
brought the Society in an awkward position between the more racially inclusive principles of 


Welch and explicitly racist groups such as Willis Carto’s Liberty Lobby. !* 


In the end, the Birchers’ achievements proved to be paradoxical. The subsequent 
election years of 1966 and 1968 showed a significant shift to the right in U.S. politics, both 
within the Republican Party and national voting patterns. This was not merely due to an 
increasingly divided left and dissent over Vietnam, but it proved conservatives had become 
more successful in undermining the once solid New Deal coalition through populist 
condemnations of lawlessness and economic redistribution. The Birchers played a part in that 
evolution. At the same time, dwindling membership numbers and an abysmal attempt to 
repeat Wallace’s strong 1968 performance four years later through two Birch-backed 
candidates, suggests that the Society’s effectiveness had started to fade. The JBS continued to 
oppose the Nixon Administration with conviction, but found itself increasingly trapped and 
superfluous between an emerging neoconservative wing and militant hate groups on the far 


right. 


Though the JBS never quite disappeared from the political radar, the part it played in 
the subsequent successes and achievements of conservatives — such as the election of Ronald 
Reagan to the presidency — remained relatively modest. Recent political developments 
including the Tea Party phenomenon have rekindled interest in the Society’s variety of 
conservatism, which explains their rediscovery by academics and political pundits in recent 


years. Though the thesis focuses on their part within the modern conservative movement 
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from 1958 to 1968, it is clear the implications of this question stretch far beyond that 
timeframe. A study of the John Birch Society offers a fresh perspective on the gradual 
disintegration of the New Deal coalition, but also sets the stage for the persistence of 
conspiracism, scapegoating, political fundamentalism and polarization in the post-9/11 world 
and Obama’s America. From an organizational point of view, Robert Welch created a 
successful model for collusion between right-wing business interests and grassroots activism 
that at present seems to provide much of the energy and resources to conservative strategies 


looking to undermine liberal reform and roll back the welfare state. 


Finally, a word of explanation with regard to the physical structure of the thesis is in 
order. The chapters are generally organized thematically as well as chronologically, in order 
to illustrate the growth and development of the Birch group alongside crucial angles such as 
business support, race and foreign relations. They are also divided into two overarching 
sections, namely a first part which focuses on the establishment of the Society as a protest 
group, and a second part which traces the organization’s odyssey into the arena of electoral 


influence and ultimate expulsion or decline toward the end of the 1960s. 


The first section consists specifically of three chapters dealing with a more ideological 
approach to the value system uniting the Birchers as they became an important force. Chapter 
1 especially focuses on Welch’s background and ties with likeminded conservative 
businessmen, as well as the relevance of these connections for a proper understanding of the 
JBS as an ideological faction, while chapter 2 traces the Society's early growth and initial 
projects. While both chapters clearly illustrate the centrality of Cold War politics to the 
agenda of Welch and his followers, they emphasize a strong kinship between Bircher 
alarmism and non-conspiracist conservatism. Similarly, chapter 3, which focuses on the JBS 


and civil rights, establishes the Birchers as a surprisingly pragmatic and complex brand of 
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conservative opposition to the civil rights movement and subsequent legislative action during 
the 1950s and 1960s. While the centrality of conspiracism runs predictably throughout the 
entire first section as a key characteristic of Birchist activism, these chapters seek to connect 
the Society to wider currents of conservative thought in the period and properly contextualize 
its early growth and strength as a response to the realities of Cold War developments, both 


international and domestic. 


The final two chapters constitute the second section of the thesis and both focus on 
the clash between the JBS as an established educational organization and electoral politics. In 
chapter 4, the presidential campaign of Barry Goldwater, essential for the development of a 
national conservative movement and the capture of the Republican Party, is used as an 
illustration of both the potential and limitations of the Society as a political recruitment pool 
and scapegoat simultaneously. In helping Goldwater secure the nomination, the Birchers 
contributed significantly to the coming of age of post-war conservatism, but found 
themselves ostracized in the process. This evolution continues throughout chapter 5, where 
the gubernatorial campaign of Ronald Reagan in California illustrates the birth of a new, 
respectable conservatism that had learned to draw from Bircher alarmism, but presented a 
safer, polished and more respectable version of the same suburban politics that had become 
so typical of JBS populist resentment. Finally, though the Birchers still demonstrated their 
usefulness in single-issue politics or in anti-establishmentarian campaigns such as George 
Wallace's 1968 run for the presidency, the election of Richard Nixon condemned the Society 
to the margins, stuck between racist and fundamentalist groups devoid of any significant 


clout. 


SECTION 1 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY AS PROTEST GROUP 


Chapter 1: The Education of an Americanist: Robert Welch, Business 


Nationalism and the Founding of the John Birch Society 


“Gentlemen,” a tallish, graying man in his late fifties addressed his audience huddled together 
in a suburban living room a few miles outside of Indianapolis, “you are taking part ... in the 
beginning of a movement of historical importance.” The date was December 8, 1958. Robert 
Henry Winborne Welch, Jr., a retired fifty-nine year-old candy manufacturer and salesman 
from the affluent Boston suburb of Belmont, delivered his two-day straight private lecture 
virtually from memory, only stopping for occasional coffee breaks, dinner and sleep. “Our 
immediate and most urgent anxiety,” he warned his listeners, “is the threat of the Communist 
conspiracy.” Little over a month before, Welch had written twelve of his trusted friends and 
business associates, “all men of well recognized stature, unshakable integrity, proved ability, 
and fervent patriotism.” In his letter, he had invited them to the home of a Miss Marguerite 
Dice, then-Vice-Chairwoman of the American Minute Women, at 3650 Washington 
Boulevard, Indianapolis, to discuss the “collectivist conspiracy” threatening the United States 
and the free world. “Both internationally, and within the United States,” the retired 
businessman claimed, “the Communists are much further advanced and more deeply 
entrenched than is realized by even most of the serious students of the danger among the anti- 
Communists.” As a counter initiative, Welch proposed the immediate founding of an 
“educational” and “monolithic body” under his own “personal, charismatic leadership” and 
pleaded his guests to join him in an all-out crusade against the evils of collectivism, at home 


and abroad. Out of the two-day meeting the John Birch Society was born and the transcript of 


Welch’s extensive speech would eventually be published and distributed as the Society’s 


Blue Book and serve as the organization’s “basic bible.” ! 


Although the study of the John Birch Society and the rise of modern conservatism in 
the United States contributes to an understanding of the evolution of crucial popular 
movements and demographic developments behind the rise of the New Right, the story of the 
Society’s founding uncovers another factor: the influence of right-wing business networks on 
conservative activism and amalgamation. First of all, it is important to map the personal 
evolution of Welch himself, especially given his pivotal role in establishing the JBS. At the 
same time, Welch’s political background is inextricably connected to the story of 
conservative business opposition to New Deal liberalism, which the retired salesman and 
many of his associates had come to reject as camouflaged Communism and radical 
subversion of American constitutional and republican values. It is this connection between 
the John Birch Society and what will be called business nationalism that defined the 


organization’s inception and character from the beginning. 
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advisory positions on its National Council. 


Though the JBS would develop into a successful popular movement, the leadership 
operating from Massachusetts, including Welch himself and a number of close business 
contacts, continued to shape its agenda, direct its program and monitor its progress. 
Therefore, an analysis of the Society both as a powerful popular organization on the one hand 
and as a well-financed conservative business interest group on the other underlines the 
importance of this “grass tops” intersection for the development of modern conservatism as a 
growing political force. Also, it complicates the interpretation of the Birchers as an anomaly 
within the post-war right-wing landscape. Welch’s history as a frustrated “Old Guard” Taft 
Republican and anti-communist business leader restores the origins of the JBS to a broader, 
established American conservative genealogy, closely affiliated with inter-bellum 
nationalism, McCarthyite anti-radicalism and the classical liberal tenets of Leonard Read and 
Alfred Jay Nock. As a result, the Birch phenomenon can and should be understood as 
ideologically diverse and rooted firmly within the American conservative tradition. The anti- 
communism promoted by the Society’s program transcended the alarmist conspiracism that 
would render its position within the New Right problematic, and tapped into more familiar 
opposition to the regulatory state, organized labor and internationalism. Fueled by Cold War 
paranoia, the Birchers continued the trend set by business conservatives of rejecting New 
Deal liberalism as a radical conspiracy aimed at strangling free enterprise and installing a 
collectivist dictatorship. In combination with his heavy reliance on conspiracy theories, 
Welch infused constitutionalist and classical liberal ideas into his organization, essentially 
aligning his agenda with what was simultaneously developing into fusionism and modern 


conservative thought. 


Notwithstanding the importance of Cold War anti-communism to the inception and 
development of the JBS, a fresh look at the role of Welch’s business nationalist network 


helps to extricate the Birchers from a too narrow reading. Even after the consensus school 


lost much of its credibility in categorizing right-wing activism, historians have traditionally 
emphasized the connection between the Birchers and McCarthyite paranoia, or at least an 
essentially post-war political landscape. Eckard Toy, for instance, writes that the Society’s 
“ideological center reflected the primary influence of the Cold War.”? In his Culture of the 
Cold War, Stephen Whitfield observes that “entrenching itself on the margins, the woolly 
logic of McCarthyism reached its terminus in the John Birch Society.” Undoubtedly, with his 
alarmist conspiracism Welch intended to continue the trend of McCarthy’s witch hunts and 
subscribed to the same Manichean worldview as the late senator. Then again, as will be 
shown, much of what defined the business nationalist critique of left-wing radicalism, and by 
extension liberalism, that influenced Welch substantially, predated McCarthyism and Cold 


War anti-communist politics.* 


The term “business nationalism” was coined by investigative journalist Chip 
Berlet and historian Matthew Lyons in their co-authored study on right-wing populist 
movements in U.S. history. Berlet and Lyons actually identify business nationalism as a 
strong influence on the JBS’ founding principles, alongside “economic libertarianism, 
anticommunism, Eurocentrism and Christian fundamentalism,” but offer little explanation as 


to how it operates ideologically beyond a strong reliance on producerism, opposition to 
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internationalism and a strong suspicion of international finance. Still, the term is interesting 
and useful, considering its connection between Welch’s professional background and the 
conspiratorial rejection of internationalism that the JBS propagated. Business nationalists 
were primarily concentrated within labor-intensive industries, from oil refining to textile 
manufacturing. By default, they harbored strong anti-unionist and protectionist attitudes, 
favoring high tariffs to protect their markets from foreign competitors, which in turn put them 
at odds with international free trade policy, or as Berlet and Lyons observe, these 
conservatives “tended to be more sympathetic to the economic nationalism of fascist 
Germany and Italy than to free-trading England.” Being stuck between working classes and 
political elites, they were often suspicious of government intervention in the economy — 
unless it favors their immediate purposes — and regarded the federal government with strong 
suspicion, especially when it granted more rights to organized labor, which they considered a 


usurpation of their paternal authority within the workplace.* 


In the Journal of American History’s 2011 roundtable on American conservatism, 
historian Kim Phillips-Fein highlighted an equally important trend in scholarship, i.e. the 
study of the influence of business on right-wing causes, or “the role of businesspeople and the 
economic elite in building conservative institutions and developing anti-union strategies.” 
According to Phillips-Fein, “[b]usiness opposition to labor and liberalism helped generate 
financial support for many of the movement’s institutions and organizations in its early years 
while business campaigns in defense of market ideas helped shift the terms of public 
debate.” Her own book, Invisible Hands, elegantly traces back the backroom influence 


wielded by family tycoons as the DuPonts, to General Electric’s Lemuel Boulware and beer 


4 Chip Berlet and Matthew Lyons, Too Close for Comfort: Right-Wing Populism in America (New York: Guilford 
Press, 2000), 176, 275, 163. 
5 Kim Phillips-Fein, “A State of the Field,” Journal of American History, 98.3 (December 2011), 732. 


giant Adolph Coors over the conservative cause.° In dealing with the rise of Barry Goldwater 
in the free market-friendly Southwest, Elizabeth Tandy Shermer has revealed crucial 
“grasstops” — i.e. connecting the high-profile business backers with the grassroots — support 
behind the discrediting of trade unions and gradual infiltration of government by libertarian 
ideals and policy.’ By re-appreciating older key studies like Robert Collins’ analysis of 
business opposition to the rise of Keynesianism in American governance, or Elizabeth Fones- 
Wolf’s chronicling of pro-market corporate propaganda programs aimed at swaying workers, 
this burgeoning scholarship has helped take under greater scrutiny not just the figureheads of 
modern conservatism — William F. Buckley, Jr., Barry Goldwater, Ronald Reagan — but the 


business interests that financed the rise of the right behind the scenes. ® 


I. What is Good for Business: The Story of Robert Welch 


Robert Welch was born in Woodville, Chowan County, North Carolina on December 
1, 1899 to Southern Baptist farmer Robert Henry Winborne Welch, Sr. and Lina Verona 
James Welch, a schoolteacher. After a brief stint as shopkeepers, the Welches moved to a 
farm in adjacent Perquimans County named Stockton, where young Robert, first-born out of 
six children, was raised. Profiting from her own professional experience as a teacher, Mrs. 


Welch started tutoring her son early on, submersing him in elementary algebra at the age of 


5 Phillips-Fein, Invisible Hands: The Making of the Conservative Movement from the New Deal to Reagan (New 
York: W.W. Norton & Co.), 2009. 
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four, and in Latin at age seven. The boy turned out to be a veritable wunderkind, graduating 
from high school with ease in his early teens and making his way into the local newspapers 
by winning a prestigious essay competition on North Carolina pioneer George Durant. At the 
tender age of twelve, the child prodigy gained admission to the University of North Carolina, 


where he would pursue his nascent interests in poetry, math and chess.” 


Three years later, the young Welch completed his studies and decided against further 
graduate study in favor of entering the job market. After brief employment as in-voice auditor 
with a local company, Welch gravitated towards a military career, as the United States 
rapidly stepped up its involvement in World War I. Joining the Navy at Annapolis with help 
from his well-connected father, he quickly rose to the rank of Midshipman, only to obtain 
leave in 1919 after the promise of military action overseas ceased to beckon. Subsequently, 
Welch turned to what would become one of his most passionate pastimes, the art of writing. 
Blessed with a keen mind and a propensity for entrepreneurship, he tried his hand at a short- 
lived periodical named The Smile, featuring poems, articles and advertising space for local 
businesses. The magazine flopped and Welch spent some time writing as a syndicated 


columnist for The Raleigh News and The Observer. 


Eager for a fresh intellectual challenge, Welch moved to Massachusetts and enrolled 
at Harvard Law School, where he would be taught by Felix Frankfurter, the Harvard- 
educated attorney who would go on to advise Roosevelt during his early presidency and be 
appointed to the Supreme Court in 1939. In the fall of 1921, Welch had started his third year 


at law school when he was taught a course in labor law by Frankfurter. The future Justice, in 


? Much of Welch’s biographical background was publicized through sympathetic or at least uncritical writings, 
especially through the work of Birch organizer and independent media entrepreneur George Edward Griffin, 
who was authorized by Welch to write and publish his biography The Life and Words of Robert Welch, Founder 
of the John Birch Society (Thousand Oaks, CA: American Media, 1975). 


favor of progressive labor legislation and recognition of the Soviet Union as early as 1919, 
and a defender, at least on legal grounds, of condemned anarchists Sacco and Vanzetti, had 
reassumed teaching at Harvard after the war — he had taught criminal and administrative law 
before his interruption — and had earned himself increasing hostility from moderate and 
conservative colleagues, who perceived his siding with the working classes as subversive 
radicalism and Soviet sympathies. In his laudatory biography of Welch, Griffin paints a 


picture of the young man’s resistance to Frankfurter’s teachings: 


One of the fundamental points of disagreement was that Frankfurter was teaching the 
Marxist class concept of labor. He based all of his lectures on the premise that labor 
and management belonged to two unalterably opposing classes; that they were 
virtually at war with each other always; and that what was beneficial for one class was 
by and large detrimental for the other. But Robert knew enough about history by then 
to believe the whole theory to be a lie and a fraud; and clearly so in the United States 
of the 1920s.!° 


Frustrated with the liberal leanings of his teachers and many of his peers, Welch, in Griffin’s 
biography, recounts falling incrementally behind on the course reading and eventually 


dropping out six months before graduation. !! 


Anxious to try his hand at a business career, Welch considered his options and settled 
on the confectionary industry. He founded the Oxford Candy Company in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and married Marian Probert in late 1922 after she finished her degree. They 
would have two sons, Hillard and Robert. Welch came up with a number of successful 
recipes, including Avalon Fudge and the well-known Sugar Daddy caramel popsicle, and saw 


his business grow substantially into the mid-1920s, making a profit “of over a thousand 


10 Griffin, 67-68. 
11 Gunther Gerald, Learned Hand: The Man and the Judge (New York: Knopf, 1994); Michael Parrish, "Felix 
Frankfurter, the Progressive Tradition and the Warren Court,” in Mark Tushnet, The Warren Court: In Historical 
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dollars per week,” before adversity struck.!? In an attempt to branch out towards the Midwest, 
Welch’s investments backfired and, exacerbated by the ensuing Great Depression and rising 
prices of sugar, Welch was forced to look for outside capital and would eventually lose 
control of his own business by the turn of the decade. Determined to become a self-made 
millionaire, Welch repeated the endeavor, starting up two candy manufactories in 
Massachusetts and New York respectively, again with no success. In 1935, after a short stint 
working for an outside firm, Welch cut his losses and joined his younger brother James’ 
candy franchise, the James O. Welch Company, where he would rise to sales manager and 
vice president for sales. Unlike Robert’s own repeated misfortunes, James’s company 
flourished and reached an impressive sales volume, grossing over twenty million dollars a 
year. Demonstrating a greater talent for public relations, advertising and marketing strategies, 
Welch stayed at the company for over nearly twenty years, honing his public relations skills 
and broadening his social networks, only to quit in January 1957 “to put his whole life into 


the fight against Communism.” !? 


Welch was an avid reader of history books and allegedly devoured John Clark 
Ridpath’s eight-volume History of the World (1894) at age seven. Strongly influenced by 
Oswald Spengler’s “cyclical theory of civilizations,” he applied his own aversion towards 
“the cancer of collectivism” to Spengler’s view of history and gradually developed an 
increasingly elaborate web of conspiracy theories, stretching back to the Bavarian Illuminati 
and the French Revolution in 18" century Europe, or even the establishment of the National 
Bank of England in 1694. Civilizations, Welch believed, rose to prominence and prosperity 


through individual initiative and moral responsibility, only to succumb to demagoguery and 


12 Griffin, 83. 
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mob rule under the guise of democracy, instigated more often than not, by a select cabal of 


conspiring plutocrats eager to exploit the ignorance of the masses. '4 


Welch concluded the Communist conspiracy had begun to infiltrate the United States 
during the Progressive Era. Republicans Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft had 
led the executive branch to assume unprecedented powers, in combating child labor, pursuing 
and enforcing anti-trust legislation and taking revolutionary steps in regulating the booming 
free-market system that had shaped the Gilded Age. Under Taft, the federal income tax was 
established, a perpetual thorn in the side of laissez-faire conservatives. The Wilson 
Administration, risen to power due to the bitter division between the Republican ticket led by 
Taft and Theodore Roosevelt’s “Bull Moose” candidacy, oversaw the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve, perceived by conservative opponents as a “banking cartel” or subsidized 
private banking system that squeezed American businesses by dictating monetary policy and 
thus perturbing the financial markets. To make matters worse, Wilson’s entry into World War 
I and later attempts at internationalization under the umbrella of the doomed League of 
Nations further incensed isolationists and, in the wake of war and the first Red Scare of 1919- 
1920, supplied frustrated opponents with a neat conspiratorial narrative, aptly illustrated in 


Welch’s Indianapolis presentation: 


When Woodrow Wilson, cajoled and guided even then by the collectivists of Europe, 
took us into the first World War, while solemnly swearing he would never do so, he 
did much more than end America’s great period of happy and wholesome 
independence of Europe. He put his healthy young country in the same house, and for 
a while in the same bed, with this parent who was already yielding to the collectivist 
cancer. We never got out of that house again. We were once more even put back in 
the same bed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, also while lying in his teeth about his 
intentions, and we have never been able to get out of that bed since. !> 


14 Gary Allen, “The Life and Character of Robert Welch,” American Opinion, 28.3 (March 1985), 10. 
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The subsequent decade oversaw a relative rebuttal of progressive reform. The election of 
conservative Republican Warren G. Harding heralded “a return to normalcy,” i.e. a 
rededication to laissez-faire economics and isolationist protectionism, symbolized by 
America’s refusal to join the ill-fated League of Nations until the founding of its mid-century 
successor, the United Nations. Meanwhile, the first Red Scare had lent conservatives crucial 
firepower in quelling labor conflicts. Businesses pursued the so-called “American Plan” 
approach to unions, enforcing a strictly open shop policy and, aided by the conservative 
“Lochner Era” Supreme Court, drove back nationwide union membership from over five to 
under four million by the end of the 1920s. Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, the last of the 
“System of 1896” Republican presidents, returned to low taxes and spending while adhering 


primarily to traditional laissez-faire values.'° 


The 1929 Wall Street Crash and ensuing Great Depression shook the political 
establishment and election of Franklin Delano Roosevelt heralded the advent of New Deal 
liberalism. Southern and Midwestern isolationist manufacturers especially distrusted 
Roosevelt’s cosmopolitan, anglophile and aristocratic background. Public works programs 
like the Tennessee Valley Authority competed with local employers for unskilled workers, 
many of whom African Americans formerly employed as cheap domestic workers and 
sharecroppers in the South. Liberal support for collective bargaining rights for labor unions 
under the National Labor Relations or Wagner Act alienated business nationalists as they 
found the federal government assumed an unprecedented presence in their lives and had 
usurped their “paternal” authority over workers. As Nelson Lichtenstein has shown, 
organized labor under Roosevelt progressed from an isolated interest group to a vocal power 
bloc within the Democratic constellation. This temporarily opened the door to far leftist 


ideologies as under the leadership of Earl Browder, the American Communist Party 


16 See Niall Palmer, The Twenties in America: Politics and History (Edinburgh: Edinburgh Press), 2006. 
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(CPUSA) pursued its “Popular Front” strategy of cooperating with liberal and socialist 
organizers to establish a foothold in the unions, primarily the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, which had in turn effectively built an alliance with the Democratic Party by 
1940 and only heightened the perception among conspiratorial conservatives that Roosevelt 
himself stood under direct control from the Kremlin. These conspiracy theorists often refused 
to recognize the growing anticommunist segments within the solidifying New Deal coalition. 
With labor organizers like UAW’s Walter Reuther rising to national prominence and leading 
the merger of the CIO and AFL in 1955 and unsuccessfully pushing for a seat at the 
companies’ board table for workers and the guarantee of full employment after the War, 
inimical business nationalists increasingly perceived the New Deal as a total, socialist 


attempted takeover of the American economy.'” 


As Thomas Ferguson has argued, conservative businessmen felt threatened not just by 
the increased clout of organized labor, but by the Roosevelt Administration’s internationalist, 
pro-cartel and multinational corporatist policies as well. FDR favored free trade with Europe 
and capital-intensive industries found Roosevelt’s labor reforms easier to swallow as the 
government opened up new, lucrative markets abroad and raised investments. More labor- 
intensive industries, like oil, steel and textile, were more dependent on protective tariffs and 
viewed the administration’s internationalism with deep distrust. Smaller to middle-sized 


industries, the core constituency of business nationalism, felt vulnerable and left out in the 
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rain.!8 “But, if there was a world crisis of 1929-45 consisting of world depression and world 
war and if in the United States this crisis created a new democratic hegemony,” Michael 
Miles poses in The Odyssey of the American Right, “what became of the political losers in 
this process? Indeed, frustrated business nationalists didn’t wait to counteract. Like “players 
in a power game, with a lot to lose,” they concluded the American people had been deceived 
by an opportunistic clique around, or worse behind, the President and what was needed was 


“an active campaign of education.” 1° 


Perhaps the most important of earlier “re-education” campaigns was the American 
Liberty League, founded in 1934, partially out of the successful Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment. The League was funded by a handful of businessmen, among which 
the business nationalist DuPont brothers, and headed by business “educators” like Jouett 
Shouse and Joseph Howard Pew, the Sun Oil billionaire who would fund a plethora of right- 
wing causes through his Pew Charitable Trust and become a key advisor and financial backer 
to Welch. Founded as a "nonpartisan organization founded to defend the Constitution and 
defend the rights and liberties guaranteed by that Constitution," the League distributed 
thousands of pamphlets, usually radio transcripts, accusing the administration of “socialist 
subversion” and attempting a “near fascist takeover” of agriculture, education, and the 


economy at large. Its official “mission” was: 


to teach the necessity of respect for the rights of persons and property as fundamental 
to every form of government...to teach the duty of government, to encourage and 
protect individual and group initiative and enterprise, to foster the right to work, earn, 


18 Thomas Ferguson, “Industrial Conflict and the Coming of the New Deal: The Triumph of Multinational 
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save and acquire property, and to preserve the ownership and lawful use of property 
when acquired.”° 


The problem with the League however lay in the public perception that it was an exclusively 
business class operation. Though it reached a membership of over 100,000 by 1936, two- 
thirds of its contributions came from a small group of thirty wealthy businessmen. By the 
election of that year, the Roosevelt campaign for reelection had successfully depicted the 
League as an elitist band of reactionary capitalists, keen merely on rolling back the New Deal 
reforms. Nicknamed the “Millionaires? Club among opponents, the League was quickly 
turned into the whipping-boy of the right and Roosevelt’s populist denouncements of the 
“economic royalists” that threatened the nation’s prosperity, implicitly linked the Republican 
nominee Alf Landon’s campaign with the League. Roosevelt won reelection in a landslide 


and by 1940, the League had all but dissolved. 7! 


At the same time, the conservative rebellion was gaining momentum, as well as 
resources and mobilization capacity. A deep recession in 1937-38 stalled recovery and the 
New Deal was losing traction. At the 1938 midterm election, the Republican Party gained no 
less than eighty-one seats in the House of Representatives and six in the Senate. Though still 
a minority, conservative Republicans were now strong enough to forge a congressional 
coalition with conservative — and often Southern - Democrats to block much of the 
administration’s legislation. Some of the conservatives’ victories in the 76" Congress were 
the watering down of the proposed Full Employment Bill to the Employment Act, as well as 
the politically restrictive Hatch and Smith Acts. One of the freshmen was future Senate 
20 Frederick Rudolph, “The American Liberty League,” The American Historical Review, 56.1 (October 1950), 19- 
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Majority Leader Robert Alonso Taft, son of former President and Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft and would-be champion of the conservative Republican faction. Dubbed “Mr. 


29 


Republican,” Taft famously dismissed Roosevelt’s legislative pursuits as “New Deal 


Socialism” and became one of Robert Welch’s sources of political inspirations.”? 


One of the strongest business nationalist organizations in opposition to the New Deal 
and influential to Welch, was beyond any doubt the National Association of Manufacturers, a 
nationwide organization of mostly medium-sized, labor-intensive business directors 
mobilizing resources and lobbying against liberal reforms. Dubbed the “shock troop brigade” 
of the American business community, the NAM had been inimical towards the Roosevelt 
Administration’s gradual embrace of Keynesian economics translated into his New Deal 
legislation from the start, especially the National Industrial Recovery Administration and pro- 
labor policies. In cooperation with numerous executives, including Howard J. Pew of Sun Oil 
and the American Liberty League, the NAM produced and distributed thousands of anti- 
communist pamphlets, linking Roosevelt’s “anti-capitalist” policies with Leninism and 


accusing the administration of guiding America down the road to socialism.” 


Consisting mostly of domestic-oriented, labor-intensive producers of primary goods, 
the NAM’s leadership steered the organization well to the right of other business lobby 
groups like the moderate Committee for Economic Development and the Chamber of 
Commerce. More than anything, the NAM proved an excellent training ground for hard- 
nosed business nationalists, building networks through media campaigns and fundraisers 
across the nation. From 1934 to 1937, its public relations budget skyrocketed from $36,000 to 
a staggering $800,000. It campaigned hard against war-time price controls, spending over $3 
2 Miles, 3; see also James Patterson, Mr. Republican: A Biography of Robert A. Taft (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
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million. J. Howard Pew, one of Welch’s future backers, used the NAM to found and infiltrate 
a series of organizations, from the Harding College to Junior Achievement and Spiritual 
Mobilization. The NAM financially supported Leonard Read’s libertarian Foundation for 
Economic Education and the Mont Pélerin Society, which bridged the gap between American 
and European individualists and helped publicize Austrian economist Friedrich Hayek in the 
United States. After Roosevelt’s death, the NAM continued its opposition to Harry Truman’s 
Fair Deal programs and lobbied extensively for the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 
which made profound amendments to the New Deal-era Wagner Act and curbed organized 


labor’s collective bargaining powers. 4 


Isolationists and business nationalists both in and beyond Congress had fiercely 
resisted America’s entry into World War II, not in the least to keep the U.S. out of entangling 
alliances and keep the government from opening new markets abroad and expanding its 
regulatory apparatus at home. One such mechanism was the Office of Price Administration, 
on which Welch would serve briefly, as well as on the War Production Board, as a 
representative of the candy manufacturing industry. By that time, Welch had become an 
influential spokesman for the National Confectioners’ Association, and had publicly appeared 
at an NCA event pleading the president to drop price controls on sugar and stop the 
cartelization of the industry. In 1947, the NCA’s Candy Industry magazine would award 


Welch its annual Kettle award or “candy Oscar” for his war-time political lobbying efforts.”> 


” 
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In December of 1950, sales manager Welch joined the board of directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, on which he would serve for seven years, plus three 
years as Regional Vice President and chairman of the Educational Advisory Committee. 
Under his auspices, the committee lobbied against tax-funded public education, a position 
enshrined in a brochure titled This We Believe About Education, in which Welch had had a 
major hand. As G. Edward Griffin observes; “[i]t was this concern for education which 
served later as part of his motivation for the founding of The [sic] John Birch Society; and it 
was this NAM service which provided the personal associations which gave that fledgling 
organization an early prestige it otherwise would not have had.” Not only would his service 
with the NAM assist Welch in constructing a web of influential likeminded businessmen, like 
then-NAM President Bill Grede and J. Howard Pew, it also helped him solidify his notions of 


individual responsibility and laissez-faire economics. 7° 


Thanks to his growing business nationalist network, Welch grew increasingly vocal 
and adept at expressing his libertarian views. In 1941, having led his brother’s company’s 
sales department for a half decade, he authored The Road To Salesmanship, a free market 
manifesto, warning against underproduction in a collectivist system instead of a system of 
abundance in a consumer-driven free economy. Invoking Edward Bellamy’s famous 1887 
utopian novel Looking Backward: 2000-1887, Welch turned the book’s synopsis against 
itself, arguing Americans might one day wake up to find themselves in a dystopian socialist 
society bereft of capitalist incentive and individual enterprise. In order to overcome these 
threats, Welch insisted true individualist Americans needed to “re-educate” their duped 


liberal counterparts and so wage a war against paramount ignorance “or against the schemes 
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of spellbinders who know that they are feeding the people chimeras in exchange for 


power.”?? 


Over time, Welch was becoming a well-known and much sought-after public speaker, 
and started delivering a number of speeches on the subject. Arguing fiercely against price 
controls, subsidies and other government-sponsored initiatives, he began to coat his 
libertarian views into an increasingly conspiratorial framework, warning against “the cancer 
of state socialism firmly and permanently into our economic system. This old-age disease of 
collectivism was spreading in America, not because of natural processes,” Welch argued, 
“but because it was being injected artificially into the young body by people whose very 
purpose was to weaken and destroy.” In 1949, speaking before Industry Leaders’ Conference 
sponsored by Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, he thundered: 

It is no secret that there is a war going on, nor that this one is a world-wide war. It is 

between collectivism and individualism. It is being waged on a great many fronts. In 

the field of commerce and industry the battle is between free-enterprise and state 
socialism. In religion it is between freedom of worship and suppression. In politics it 

is between the people’s ownership of the government and the government’ s 

ownership of the people. In sociology it is between self-reliance and dependence on a 

welfare state. In international relations it is between a brutally aggressive tyranny and 

the remains of an independent civilization. ** 
More than ever, Welch reasoned, the time had come to act. As an Old Right Republican, 
Welch decided to throw his towel into the ring. As early as 1946, he volunteered to support 
Republican Robert Bradford in his bid for Governor of Massachusetts. Though Bradford was 
no hard-line conservative like Welch — he advocated and implemented federal housing 
scheme for veterans and would go on to lead Planned Parenthood after his tenure — Welch 
was anxious enough to unseat Democratic incumbent Maurice Tobin, future Secretary of 


Labor under Truman and a proponent of New Deal and Fair Deal programs. Bradford secured 
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his election and Welch was rewarded with the vice-chairmanship of the Massachusetts 
Republican Financial Committee two years later. In 1950, he decided to pursue his own path 
into public office by running for Lieutenant Governor. “The Republican Party,” he was 
convinced, “is the one practical and possible instrumentality to accomplish this return to more 
honesty in government and more common sense in our economic thinking.”’? He found 
himself railing against Truman’s proposed healthcare reforms, comparing them to Stalin’s 
tactics of oppression, and wrote in his fundraising letter that “[t]he forces on the socialist side 
amount to a vast conspiracy to change our political and economic system.”?? Welch ran an 
impressive primary campaign, finishing second out of six contestants, losing eventually by 
100,000 votes to shoo-in candidate Laurence Curtis, a Boston lawyer who would eventually 
lose the general election but win a seat in the House of Representatives in 1952. The fight 


was not over, Welch decided: “So far as I’m concerned this crusade has just started.’””*! 


On February 9, 1950, Joseph McCarthy, famously claimed to hold in his possession a 
list of “members of the Communist Party and members of a spy ring” active within the 
federal government, and especially the State Department. McCarthy’s immaculate timing 
launched America into a full-blown Communist witch hunt from Hollywood to the U.S. 
military. The execution of alleged nuclear spies Julius and Ethel Rosenberg and the exposure 
of State Department official Alger Hiss by former radical Whittaker Chambers, which would 
propel junior Senator Richard Nixon of California into the vice presidency, definitely fueled 
the period's paranoid zeitgeist. McCarthy and his allies turned the hysteria onto Truman’s 


administration, accusing state officials of high treason. In his America’s Retreat From 
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Victory, McCarthy pointed the finger at George Marshall for letting China fall into the hands 
of the Maoists in what seemed “a conspiracy so immense and an infamy so black as to dwarf 


any previous venture in the history of man.”°? 


Welch, who agreed with McCarthy's witch hunt tactics, followed suit and embarked 
upon a number of visits abroad to test his suspicions of international subversion. In 1946 he 
made a brief visit to the United Kingdom in order to analyze the new Labour government that 
had ousted the Conservative Party of Winston Churchill. It would become the basic 
inspiration for one of his best known speeches, “A Businessman Looks At England” and 
confirmed his view that Western Europe had gone irrevocably down the road to socialism, 
which made the Marshall Plan all the more absurd for him. On Eastern Europe, he echoed 
accusations of “Western Betrayal” towards US State Department officials and even full- 
fledged treason in “surrendering” the East to Moscow. While in West Germany in 1956, 
Welch won a brief audience with Konrad Adenauer, to whom he claimed to have found proof 
of these allegations as the Soviets had only just violently crushed the Hungarian revolution 
just 600 miles away.*? The year before, Welch had traveled to East Asia, in support of 
Korean strongman Syngman Rhee and obtaining from him a letter — pre-written by Welch 
and signed by Rhee — to congratulate him on his Americanist course. An actual letter from 
Rhee dated March 6, 1956 followed with repeated encouragements. In Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, he met with generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, whose wife had gone to the same college 


as Mrs. Welch. In 1965, they would meet again and when Mrs. Kai-shek asked Welch to talk 
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to her two nephews who were on vacation from Berkeley, he reportedly concluded to his 
dismay that, like so many “victimized young Americans”, the nephews had swallowed “lethal 


doses of socialist-communist propaganda” at the institution.*4 


Becoming increasingly convinced through his travels that the United States 
government and the State Department in particular, had intentionally refrained from stopping 
the Communists overseas, Welch started writing his first major political work, echoing 
Arthur Bliss Lane’s J Saw Poland Betrayed (1948) and Joe McCarthy’s America’s Retreat 
From Victory (1951), two works that have been high up on Birch reading lists and bookstore 
shelves since the organization’s inception. Turning towards the Korean War and Truman’s 
stand-off with General Douglas MacArthur, Welch echoed the Republican right in that 
Truman’s decision to call back MacArthur proved the pusillanimous and flawed approach of 
containment. In addition, he accused State Secretary Dean Acheson of willfully keeping 
Americans from pushing back the Chinese and North Koreans armies in compliance with 
orders handed down from Moscow. The book was titled May God Forgive Us, and 


distributed by conservative publisher Henry Regnery in 1952. 


Determined to expose and stop the “conspiratorial hands behind the unnatural push 
toward collectivism in America,” Welch turned to conservative champion Taft, who had 
announced his candidacy for the Republican presidential nomination to the 1952 election. 
Future Bircher and then-president of the NAM, Bill Grede, publicly endorsed Taft as early as 
December 1951, citing inflation, price and wage controls, and balancing the budget as the 
organization’s main concerns and commending both Taft and Wisconsin Senator and alarmist 
redbaiter Joseph McCarthy for making “a great contribution to the American idea” by 


aggressively cracking down on domestic Communists. Welch enthusiastically founded a local 
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Campaign Committee on March 20, 1951 and endeavored to be a Republican convention 
delegate pledged to Taft, while being elected to the Belmont School Committee in the 
meantime. Though Welch disagreed with Taft on issues like foreign aid and federal aid to 
housing, he campaigned ardently for the Ohio senator, buying airtime on local radio stations 
and denouncing liberals and moderates in both parties on domestic spending as well as 


foreign mishaps. *° 


The year 1952 proved a disappointment for Welch. Not only did he lose his 
convention delegate bid, but the conservative Republican camp saw its champion vanquished 
at one of the most controversial national conventions in the party’s history. The Eisenhower 
camp’s “Fair Play” scheme cost Taft crucial southern delegates and once more it seemed the 
“modern” Republicans or Eastern Establishment “kingmakers” had tilted the tables in their 
favor. In the Blue Book, Welch would point out this moment as the turning point when 
America could no longer be saved by the mainstream parties, since “the nomination was 
stolen from Bob Taft.”°° As a reconciliatory gesture, Dwight Eisenhower invited Taft to 
Morningside Heights and spoke on the promises his administration would keep to the 
conservative base, pledging to roll back the Soviet gains abroad and cutting taxes 
domestically. He would, in his own words, continue to “fight creeping domestic socialism in 
every field.” However, when Eisenhower rose to power, he invariably angered conservatives 
by falling short on his rollback strategies and continuing, even expanding, the New Deal-era 


welfare state whilst embracing commercial Keynesianism and an activist fiscal policy. >” 


Anti-internationalists like Welch were further alienated when a series of constitutional 
amendments to curb the executive branch’s power to form treaties with foreign powers, 
35 “Mianufacturers’ New President Favors Taft,” Washington Post, December 8, 1951, A18; Griffin, 161-5. 
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collectively referred to as the Bricker Amendment, were ultimately defeated. Welch was 
incensed by a seeming threat to national sovereignty in the form of multilateral treaties and 
organizations such as United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration and foreign 
relief programs enacted under the Marshall Plan. He believed the United Nations to be a 
Soviet scheme for one-world-government and on the defeated Bricker Amendment, he 
claimed: “An association for the Bricker Amendment is, in reality, an association against the 


socialist forces in the control of our daily lives.” 38 


In 1954, Welch found further “proof” of betrayal of the conservative cause within the 
GOP. When the Supreme Court, headed by Eisenhower appointee and modern Republican 
Earl Warren, handed down its landmark Brown v. Board of Education decision and outlawed 
racial school segregation, conservatives and southern segregationists felt intruded upon by the 
federal government. At the same time, it sparked an ongoing civil rights struggle for equal 
rights and desegregation, causing turmoil nationwide and fierce backlash in the South. 
Welch, a native Southerner and fierce proponent of states’ rights, again was convinced the 
Communists were behind the scheme. In February 1956, he started his own monthly journal, 
One Man’s Opinion: An Informal Review, which would be renamed American Opinion in 
1957 and eventually become the JBS flagship journal. In September 1956, Welch wrote in 
OMO: 

For rising racial bitterness is the finest grist the Communists have yet been able to 

obtain for their American mill [...] The increasing schisms within Protestant sects, the 

growing doubts of each other’s good will between Catholics and Protestants, the 

rising intolerance by Christians of Jews and animosity of Jews toward Christians, and 


now the darkening storm of activated hatred between white people and colored people 
— these things aren’t just happening by chance and they didn’t, like Topsy, just grow 
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up. They have been carefully planned, subtly fomented, cleverly nourished, and raised 
to tremendous forces of disruption by the Communist conspirators and the misguided 
dupes and allies who have been cued and egged on by them.*? 


Welch argued that Communists weren't after desegregation, but disorder and chaos: “We 
should never forget that the Hegelian philosophical base of Communism is conflict. 
Communists believe that without conflict there can be no progress. Conflict is essential to 
their plan, and that goes for conflicts within their ranks as well.” In addition, in his “A Letter 
to the South on Segregation,” Welch accused the liberal sociologists and psychologists who 
influenced the court’s reasoning, Gunnar Myrdal and Franklin Frazer, of communist 


associations.*° 


During a 1954 road trip returning the annual NAM Congress of Industry in New York 
City to have lunch with FEE founder Leonard Read, Welch and J. Howard Pew, Nelson 
Shepherd and John Brown discussed Eisenhower’s policies, when Welch insisted he was a 
Communist stooge. His companions were so taken aback that they asked him to write down 
his thoughts into a private, more elaborate letter, which he did. In it, he would conclude “[t]he 
expansion of Social Security under Eisenhower [...] has been as rapid as Norman Thomas or 
even Earl Browder could possibly have asked.”*! The unpublished letter gained widespread 
notoriety in the early 1960s when its most infamous quote was reproduced all over the media 
landscape: “My firm belief that Dwight Eisenhower is a dedicated, conscious agent of the 
Communist conspiracy is based on an accumulation of detailed evidence so extensive and so 
palpable that it seems to me to put this conviction beyond any reasonable doubt.”*? Edited 


and published in 1964 to clear up the controversy, Welch carefully rephrased his allegation in 
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The Politician: “Could Eisenhower really be simply a smart politician, entirely without 
principles and hungry for glory, who is only the tool of Communists? The answer is yes. 
With the benefit of comments from friends who have read earlier versions of this document, I 


have made this revision of the manuscript from that point of view.” * 


With the deaths of Senators Taft and McCarthy in the mid-50s, Welch found himself 
at a loss in the (modern) Republican realm and started advocating radical alternatives: 
“Unless the actual battle is thrust on us before we can reach it, if there is still time left for 
saving the country or strengthening our core of resistance by political processes, we are going 
to come to, must have, and can have, a third party,” he announced in late 1954.4 Failing to 
acquire enough sufficient support, he turned away from mainstream politics and decided the 
system had been too penetrated by Communists to be of any use to his purposes. Again, 
Welch dug into the archives, seeking to expose the overarching conspiracy threatening the 
American way. California Senator William Knowland, a fellow conservative, had granted 
Welch access to the files of a Congressional investigating committee. There he stumbled 
upon a fellow Southern Baptist named John Birch, an army Captain and missionary to China 
from Macon, Georgia. After the end of World War II, Birch had been killed by Communists 
and the U.S. government had not disclosed the nature of Birch’s demise to the public. 
Sufficient proof of illicit government activities and the first symbolic victim of the Cold War, 
Welch decided to publish his story, The Life of John Birch in 1954. In Birch, Welch had 
found his martyr and a symbolic victim of the giant conspiracy that had engineered the 


Communist takeover of mainland China.*° 
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II. Laying the Foundations: The John Birch Society Established 


By the late 1950s, Welch was well respected as a conservative speaker, author and 
fundraiser. In October 1959, a Right-to-Work rally featuring William Buckley was partially 
dedicated in his honor. Many business nationalists affiliated with the NAM or the FEE knew 
him personally and subscribed to his writings. Celebrated anti-communist Willi Schlamm and 
celebrated libertarian intellectual Ludwig von Mises wrote for his One Man’s Opinion. The 
ubiquitous J. Howard Pew sat on American Opinion Editorial Advisory Committee, as did 
former Navy Secretary and New Jersey Governor Charles Edison, former Utah Governor J. 
Bracken Lee and initially, von Mises himself. He had met Barry Goldwater on several 
occasions and contributed to the Arizona Senator’s war chest by raising over $2,000 in 


archliberal Massachusetts in 1958: 


Prior to 1960 Barry [Goldwater] had been a pretty good friend of mine. The first 
biographical article, so far as I know, ever to appear about him in any national 
publication had been in our very-small-circulation One Man's Opinion in 1957. All 
readers of the Blue Book, written in 1958, know how strongly I praised him there. In 
his 1958 Senatorial campaign in Arizona I had actually raised money for him, on my 
own initiative, in far-off Massachusetts. * 


Welch was initially on good terms with the young, ambitious Buckley, who had impressed 
with his bestselling God and Man at Yale. As a result, Welch decided to make two $5,000 


contributions towards Buckley’s nascent National Review project in 1955, the flagship 
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conservative journal that would on several occasions during the 1960s, castigate Welch for 


his Manichean worldviews and attempt to expulse him from the conservative mainstream. *7 


Also, before the story of his calling President Eisenhower a “Communist agent” was 
leaked to the media, Welch’s conspiracy theories were more or less consistent with other 
respected anti-communists, like Australian physician Fred Schwarz, whose Christian Anti- 
Communist Crusade received donations from common sponsors, like Pew and Texas oil 
billionaire H.L. Hunt, whose son Nelson Bunker Hunt today sits on the JBS Council. Not 
unlike Welch’s ominous “scoreboards” indicating how far the United States had gone down 
the road to totalitarianism, Schwarz had predicted a Communist coup by 1973 and though 
Welch publicly denied any tactical overlap between the two, he acknowledged a close 
ideological affinity with Schwarz. In his Blue Book, Welch praised other right-wing anti- 
communist organizers, for instance Revs. Billy James Hargis and Carl McIntire who had, in 
their capacity as educators, given a strong, conspiratorial, Christian fundamentalist slant to 


their attack on liberalism and modern Republicanism. *® 
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Fig.l: Robert Welch at a fundraising dinner for the JBS in the early 1960s. AP IMAGES 


Whilst explaining the seriousness of the situation to his guests in Indianapolis, Welch 
made no bones about the relevance — and apparent authority — derived from his own 
professional background with regard to the subject of Communism and collectivism: “a 
lifetime of business experience should have made it easier for me to see the falsity of the 
economic theories on which Communism is supposedly based,” Welch boasted, “more 
readily, than might some scholar coming into that study from the academic cloisters.” Of the 
eleven men who joined Welch in Indiana, nine were businessmen, either active or retired, but 


all with significant executive experience and a strong résumé on anticommunist activism or at 


least financial backing of such causes. *” 


Immediately after concluding the two-day seminar in Indianapolis, Welch formed the 


John Birch Society as a nonpolitical, educational organization under Chapter 180 of the 
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Massachusetts Commonwealth laws and established its headquarters at 395 Concord Avenue 
in Belmont, a prosperous suburb to the northeast of Boston where Welch had settled about 
three decades before. Starting only with twelve members, himself included, Welch knew it 
would take an extended membership, reaching beyond the organized business community, to 
make an impact: “[W]ith a million men and the resources consistent with the dedication of 
those men which we are presupposing, we could move in on the elections thereafter with both 
more manpower and more resources than [Walter] Reuther will be able to marshal by that 
time.” Though Welch readily acknowledged his objectives were astronomical and somewhat 
unrealistic, he added zealously: “We are in circumstances where it is realistic to be 


fantastic”? 


What was new about the Birch Society, is that Welch managed to attract a quickly 
expanding middle-class membership — possibly the fastest growing national right-wing 
organization in the United States between 1959 and 1965. Unlike the Liberty League and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Society recruited heavily amongst the growing 
suburban middle classes in the Southwest and Deep South, as well as in the Northern 
Midwestern and Mountain states in the West. Various sociological studies, especially 
conducted in the 1960s and 70s, concluded that the “average Bircher” was typically white, 
suburban, well-educated and high-earning, usually self-employed, housewives or holding 
white collar jobs. In 1966, sociologist Fred Grupp published his survey findings based on 
1,860 questionnaires mailed out to self-identified Birch members, from which he received 
650 responses including those of 138 chapter leaders. From his research, Grupp concluded 


that the “average Bircher” was 41 years old, likely to live in communities with between 
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10,000 and 300,000 inhabitants, fundamentalist protestant or Catholic, and a lower-level 


college graduate.>! 


In a February 1960 memorandum sent to his advisors, little over a year after founding 


the Society, Welch boasted a rapid growth in the Society’s membership: 


In a brief report of progress, your Founder was glad to be able to tell the Council that 
the Society had just about exactly doubled in size since the first meeting of the 
Council on January 9. This was in chapters, which had moved from approximately 75 
in number to approximately 150; in members, from approximately 1,400 to 
approximately 2,800; and in the daily average of direct income. Such income 
received during the three months ending March 31, 1960 was approximately 
$51,500. This is against a total of $71,225.80 for the twelve months of 1959. Bank 
balance at the end of March 1960 was $14,804.50; undeposited cash on hand, 
approximately $1,500 and value of 40 shares of Sunbeam Stock which had been 
received as a donation, approximately $2,200. Your Society now has one full-time 
salaried Coordinator each in New England, Michigan, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oregon, and two in California. It has Volunteer Coordinators each devoting an 
important part of his energy and time to the Society, in Wisconsin, Florida, Texas (4), 
California, and Washington.” 


Five months later, Welch announced the Society had already formed about 270 chapters, each 
typically comprising ten to twenty members, with an overall membership of over 4,300. The 
chapter structure, Welch admitted, was ironically inspired by communist “cells” and equally 
rigidly monitored, with chapter leaders taking down attendance, collecting contributions, 
sending reports to headquarters and required to follow meeting regulations laid down by 
Belmont. Areas in the Southwest like suburban Phoenix and Orange County, CA, Southern 
agglomerations like Atlanta and New Orleans, Northwestern rural areas and the upper 
Midwest proved fertile Birch country and saw chapters spring up at a remarkable pace. Birch 
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members (temporarily) unable to team up with other locals to form basic chapters, were 


added to the “Home Chapter.” 


In order to deal with the rapidly expanding membership and meet ever-growing 
outreach opportunities, Welch used his business acumen and established and structured the 
Society as an essentially top-down, hierarchical body, with himself firmly at the helm. To 
preemptively combat potential subversion from within, Welch reasoned, it was desirable for 
him to maintain full authority himself, whether to dictate policy or remove members at his 
discretion. To assist Welch, both an Executive Committee of five to eight advisors and a 
National Council of over thirty were added. To handle the paperwork, a network of office 
operators, based in Belmont and later in San Marino, California as well, was installed to deal 
with research, marketing, accounting, 4d Hoc Committees — or front group coordination — 
printing, advertising, public relations and publishing. On the ground, the Society employed a 
Director of Field Activities, District Governors, major and regular coordinators, assisted at 
the grassroots by unpaid section leaders, chapter leaders and of course, the base membership. 
In March 1961 Welch claimed to have “a staff of twenty-eight people in the Home Office; 
about thirty Coordinators (or Major Coordinators) in the field, who are fully paid as to salary 
and expenses, and about one hundred Coordinators (or Section Leaders as they are called in 
some areas), who work on a volunteer basis as to all or a part of their salary, or expenses, or 
both.”*4 By 1964, around the apex of Birch influence, the Society employed about 150 full- 
time members of staff, with a weekly payroll amounting to over $22,000 and printing bills 


around $12,000 on average. °° 
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In terms of financing, the Society relied heavily on its regular membership, with $24 
for annual membership for men and $12 for women. Life membership packages in exchange 
for a single contribution of at least $2,000 were offered as well. Through its various 
circulations, Welch’s Western Islands publishing company, American Opinion Bookstore 
network, weekly Bulletin and The Review of the News, the Society attracted additional key 
funds through advertising. A close look at the average advert in Birch publications reveals an 
underlying family capitalist alliance, with most advertisers promoting small to medium-sized 
family businesses. Ads paid for by local jewelers, investment bankers, real estate agents, 
electrical equipment and engineering companies reflected Birchers’ quintessentially upper 
middle class entrepreneurial backgrounds. Perhaps one of the Birchers’ most iconic sponsors 
was Walter Knott, whose Strawberry Farm and Freedom Center in Southern California 
attracted thousands of customers every year. Knott, a fierce conservative whose adverts 
regularly appeared in Birch publications, contributed heavily to anti-communist activists like 
Schwarz, Hargis and helped bankroll Barry Goldwater’s 1964 primary effort in California. 
Dallas Bedford Lewis, a California manufacturer of pet foods, financially supported far right 
outlets like the Dan Smoot Report and the Manion Forum — both of which had strong Birch 


ties - and bequeathed $1 million to the Society upon his death in 1965.56 


An analysis of the Society’s financial reports and internal communication leads to 
similar findings. In a 1970 “Message of the Month” communication to its membership, the 
eleven-year old Society evaluated its membership base and concluded it relied heavily on 
middle-class, usually self-employed or white collar citizens. Especially “doctors,” Welch 
concluded, “had been great,’ whereas the Society was struggling more in attracting 
“presidents of colleges, heads of big corporations, well-known Protestant ministers,” thus 


reflecting its antithetical attitude towards big business and major institutions. And yet, the 
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Society relied heavily on high earners. In the same communication, Welch announced 
cumulated revenue of over $1 million in Life Membership contributions alone, and roughly 
the same income from its Continuing Support Club, both schemes usually targeting family 


businessmen and close associates of Welch.*’ 


Apart from attracting a growing middle-class membership, Welch was primarily 
successful in channeling key business nationalist support into his endeavors. The role of 
family capitalist, medium-sized businessmen in the founding and maintaining of Welch’s 
Americanist network proved indispensable. In 2011, Birch contributor Charles Scaliger wrote 
a number of laudatory “American Entrepreneur” articles on Birch founders and businessmen, 
including Welch himself, William Grede, Augereau Heinsohn and Frederick Koch for The 
New American, American Opinion’s successor and current JBS newsletter. Writing on Welch, 
Scaliger emphasized “he brought with him all the lessons learned from decades as a risk-taker 
and businessman.” Having structured the Society like a corporation — Welch preferred the 
term “body” — he surrounded himself with many of his business acquaintances not just for the 
sake of raising funds, but sound policy advice. His closest and most influential advisers, 
Welch invited to serve on the Executive Committee of the National Council to meet with him 
“regularly” and from 1961 onwards, given the growing controversy surrounding Welch’s 
publicized allegations towards President Eisenhower, to review Welch’s weekly Bulletin 
message and "Agenda for the Month". The first five men to serve on the Committee were 


Grede, Heinsohn, Koch, Robert Stoddard and Clarence Manion. 58 
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The serving director of the Committee was Bill Grede. A native of Wisconsin, Grede 
quickly developed a keen business mind, became Assistant Director of an Illinois foundry at 
age twenty and three years later, in 1920, acquired the Liberty Foundry in Wauwatosa, a 
Milwaukee suburb. Serving as Director for over half a century, Grede led the company, 
renamed Grede Foundries, Inc., to become one of the nation’s most successful independent 
ductile iron and steel producers. Opposed to the New Deal from the start, Grede expressed his 
rugged individualism through staunch anti-labor stances, which he spread through activism in 
nationwide organizations. In the 1940s, he became a board member of the YMCA and, in 
1952, served as national president. While President of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association in 1945, he received and accepted an invitation to serve on the NAM board, in 
which capacity he debated Walter Reuther on a guaranteed annual wage in 1947. In 1952, the 
year he met Robert Welch, Grede became President of the NAM, a symbol of its business 
nationalist apex in the immediate post-war period. Addressing its membership and delivering 
speeches all over the country, Grede made no bones about his politics, referring to the 
progressive taxation system as “the very foundation of all socialistic programs, the most 
socializing agency in the country.” Addressing the NAM assembly before becoming 
President, he declared: “I want you to know that I am anti-labor.” Tying his own position to 
that of the NAM leadership, Grede quipped: “We are opposed to monopolistic control of 
labor through large labor unions which would attempt, with their powerful organizations, to 
gain control of the management of our property."* Ironically, later that year, on the same day 
Reuther was elected President of the CIO, Grede assumed the national chairmanship. As head 


of Grede Foundries, Grede had a unequivocal record of suppressing labor strikes and resisting 
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CIO organizing, accusing labor bosses of abusing employees for their own purposes and 


interfering with productivity. 


With the exception of Clarence Manion, who served as Dean of the Notre Dame Law 
School and whose ultraconservative Birch-sponsored Manion Forum radio show reached 
millions of Americans from 1954 to 1979, all other men on the Committee were 
businessmen. A.J. Heinsohn, a self-made industrialist like Grede, became head of the 
struggling Cherokee Mill, a flailing textile facility in Knoxville, Tennessee and turned its red 
figures black by fiercely resisting minimum wage drives and defeating unionist initiatives. In 
his memoir, titled One Man’s Fight for Freedom, Heinsohn accused the “power-hungry 
public officials” imposing “wartime regimentation [...] upon almost every phase of American 
life” and condemned public works in the South like the Tennessee Valley Authority, with 
which the mill was forced to compete for cheap labor as “Socialism’s Sacred Cow.”®! In the 
fall of 1942, as part of the doomed Operation Dixie, the Textile Workers Union of America 
branch of the CIO, protected by the Fair Labor Standards and Wagner Acts, held an election 
amongst the mill’s workers for exclusive bargaining rights. The CIO would lose the first vote 
by 376-337 and a second attempt by 435-210 in January 1943. The TWUA’s representative 
Paul Christopher in the wake of the CIO defeat accused Heinsohn of staging a campaign 
against the CIO, spreading right-to-work pamphlets and even threatening workers with mass 
layoffs should the unions prevail: “Mr. Heinsohn is fully aware of the company’s 
intimadatory [sic] acts (because they were his own acts) prior to the election ... which 


precluded a free choice.” Writing for Bircher publications, Heinsohn would habitually 
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revisit his alarmist right-to-work positions and condemn government intervention and 
protection of unionism as class warfare: “Politicians aren’t ‘archangels’ or Santa Clauses or 
good fairies. If one is to judge by the current crop, they are demagogues financing their 
public binge with our money and at the expense of American liberty.” Spindale Mills, a 
North Carolina textile manufacturer, with Heinsohn as acting principal, was a frequent 


advertiser in Birchist literature.” 


Another prominent contributor and advertiser in Birch publications was the Rock 
Island Oil & Refining Company headed by Fred Koch. A son of a Dutch immigrant and a 
Wichita native, Koch made it big in the petroleum business and had turned increasingly 
hostile towards liberalism after working a short stint in the Soviet Union and witnessing the 
deportation of dissenters of the regime. Like many right-wing anticommunists at the time, 
Koch recognized in American liberalism the same falsely egalitarian, conspiratorial and 
totalitarian impulses. In a self-published memoir chronicling the experience, Koch claimed 
that “the Communists have infiltrated both the Democrat and Republican Parties.” He 
quickly came to regard civil rights, welfare schemes and pro-labor legislation as Communist 
plots to undermine American unity and economic resilience, believing the Communists were 


set to “infiltrate the highest offices of government in the U.S. until the President is a 
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Communist, unknown to the rest of us.”° Alongside his Birch sponsorship, Koch served on 
Billy James Hargis's National Advisory Committee and helped streamline relations between 


the leadership of both organizations.” 


Many of the National Council members, like Robert Stoddard, who also served on the 
Committee, owned the anti-labor Massachusetts Worcester Gazette and was a retired NAM 
spokesman, were essentially businessmen of the same stripe, e.g. Edward Hamilton 
(Hamilton Manufacturing Company and Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association), Cola G. 
Parker (Kimberly-Clark Corporation and President of the NAM), or Frank E. Masland (C.H. 
Masland & Sons, Rugs & Carpets). Retired high-ranking military officers like Col. Laurence 
Bunker and Gen. Charles Stone lent Welch credibility as well on foreign policy, as did 
anticommunist émigrés as Slobodan Draskovich. The presence of educators like Dean 
Manion, Professors Revilo Oliver, E. Merrill Root and Medford Bryan Evans reflected 
Welch’s preoccupation with education of the general public and his frustration with the rise 
of liberalism in higher education and Protestant churches. In fact, the firing of Evans from 
Northwestern State University in Louisiana spurred the first Birch “front” proposed by Welch 
at the founding meeting, the imaginatively titled Committee to Protest the Firing of Medford 
Evans. One remarkable Council members was Alfred Kohlberg aka Mr. China Lobby, an 
influential isolationist intellectual who might have played a more prominent role in the 


Society had he not passed away in 1960. 


6 Scaliger, “Fred Koch: Oil Man Against Communism,” The New American, June 10, 2011, available at 
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56 In his book, Koch also lashed out at organized labor, as an arm of the Communist plot to overthrow the 
United States: “Labor Unions have long been a Communist goal [...] The effort is frequently made to have the 
worker do as little as possible for the money he receives. This practice alone can destroy our country,” quoted 


from Fred Koch, A Businessman Looks at Communism (Farmville, VA: Farmville Herald, 1960), 14. 
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A quick look at the Society’s first “front groups” or Ad Hoc Committees, directed by 
Belmont in sizable instruction tomes and executed at the ground level, reflects the business 
nationalist legacy clearly induced at the top. The Committee Against Summit Entanglements 
or CASE was started in July 1959 to protest Eisenhower’s intention to meet with Khrushchev 
at the Summit Conference — which would eventually take place in 1960 in Paris. The anti- 
internationalist drive quickly gained momentum as it was agreed Khrushchev was to visit the 
United States first. Though the Committee was unable to effectively interfere with either 
event, the Society in its first year raised $58,000 through the Committee alone and around 
$200,000 in total through membership fees, additional contributions, etc. Over half a million 
CASE postcards were produced and sent to editors of newspapers with a circulation of about 
three million. Additional front groups included Women Against Labor Hoodlumism, a letter- 
writing campaign to decry union intimidation of workers especially after the Kohler Strike, 
the Committee to Investigate Communist Influences at Vassar College, and the controversial, 
much publicized drive to Impeach Earl Warren.®’ Although the Society’s individual 
campaigns rarely amounted to tangible success, they helped mobilize and ferment its early 
stirrings into what social scientists by the mid-1960s would recognize as “the major 
membership apparatus of the Radical Right.” Its wide array of activities bound motivated 
members to its various concerns with education, foreign policy, progressive influences in the 
religious community and naturally, helped infuse a clear business nationalist agenda into its 


activism. °° 


Welch’s business nationalist credentials and associations were crucial to the 
development of the Society and the far right in the way its elite membership intersected and 


cooperated with other independent organizations. As an educational organization, the Society 


57 Robert Welch, “To All Members of the COUNCIL,” May 17, 1960, JBS Papers, Box 3, “Correspondence”. 
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hardly ever proclaimed kinship with other groups. And yet, through sponsoring nationwide 
speaking tours, republishing and distributing right-wing literature and encouraging local 
members to cooperate with conservatives outside the JBS, it forged tenuous alliances on the 
right and helped mobilize resentment against liberalism and modern Republicanism 
nationwide. One such illustration was the JBS’s consistent support of the Liberty 
Amendment, a project launched by far right leader Willis Carto to abolish the federal income 
tax. Over the years, Welch would hail the proposed amendment as a monument to the 
Americanist cause. By 1963, the Society had established Action Now committees to support 
the Liberty Amendment in 34 states. In addition, Welch would urge his follower to get 
behind similar projects, including the Liberty Belles and Californian D. B. Lewis’ 
Organization for Repeal of the Income Tax (ORFIT), before eventually establishing its own 


Tax Reform Immediately (TRIM) committees in the late 1970s. 


Another example of Birchers’ organizational “overlap” appeared in the shape of the 
Society’s involvement in the independent Right-to-Work Committees. Formed in 1955 to 
protect the Taft-Hartley Act and especially its Section 14(b) guaranteeing the individual 
states’ right to enforce right-to-work legislation, the National Committee was widely 
supported and endorsed on the Right, by prominent conservatives such as Bill Buckley and 
Barry Goldwater. As a Washington Post journalist reported in 1961, “The leadership of the 
Birch Society overlaps heavily with the leadership of the organizations that successfully 


campaigned in 1958 for a right-to-work amendment to the State [Kansas] Constitution.””° 
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At the national level, both the NRTWC’s first Chairman, Edwin Dillard and its 
Director of Information and Vice-President in the early 1960s, Glenn Green, were avowed 
Birch members in their local areas. Attorney Leonard Banowetz, a prominent Birch Field 
Coordinator and industrialist Robert Love, a Council member, were prominent speakers at the 
1960 NRTWC’s National Seminar in Chicago. Banowetz had strong ties with the Kansas 
State Chamber of Commerce and served on its Labor Relations Committee, whereas Love 
had been, like Welch, a Director at the NAM. Again in Kansas, Fred Koch, representing the 
Wichita branch of the Society and influential Executive Committee member, was active in 
driving local open shop campaigns, and prominent Birchers like Grede, Stoddard, Parker and 
Ernest Swigert illustrated the strong right-to work NAM-Birch kinship. Outside of the NAM 
orbit, high-profile Birchers like F. Gano Chance of Missouri, Louis Ruthenberg of Indiana 
and Professor Root contributed to NRTWC literature speaking tours. Kent and Phoebe 
Courtney, a New Orleans Bircher couple with their own The Independent American outlet 
and who ran the Conservative Society of America, published frequently on right-to-work 
legislation as a key strategy against communist infiltration of workers’ movements and 


invited NRTWC leadership to their annual meetings in 1959 and 1961.7! 


II. Conclusion 


The John Birch Society emerged at a crucial time, between the height of 
McCarthyism and the 1964 presidential campaign of Barry Goldwater. It arose as a result of 
the political evolution of Robert Welch, a disaffected Taft Republican, and his experiences 


within a business nationalist environment that refused to accept the legitimacy of the New 
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Deal internationalist and liberal order. As such, the Society tapped into long-standing 
conservative frustrations with foreign and economic policy, and could count on the 
organizational acumen of a seasoned educator and salesman, as well as on the support of his 
business nationalist entourage. The political agenda of this connection was apparent, as the 
Birchers formed alliances with right-to-work organizations, anti-tax groups and fierce 


opponents of organized labor. 


The organization that arose was much more complex than a neo-McCarthyite 
propaganda outlet. Through the diversity of its concerns, the JBS became a fitting illustration 
of the ongoing “fusion” of various currents that would lay the foundations for modern 
conservatism. The JBS combined Old Guard anti-internationalism, libertarian individualism, 
traditional Christian conservatism and staunch anti-communism into an efficient grassroots 
machine that mobilized thousands of Americans and fought tangible battles on a local and 
national level. Its roots lay in partisan politics, conservative business networks, populist 
resentment against the Eastern Establishment within the Republican Party, resistance to civil 
rights reform and the strong, conspiracist belief that U.S. sovereignty and constitutional 


integrity had been under threat by a vast, diabolic conspiracy since the Progressive Era. 
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Chapter 2: Up from Isolation: Growth, Controversy and the Development of a 


Grassroots Protest Movement, 1958-1962 


At the turn of the decade, the blueprint that Robert Welch and his business nationalist 
advisers had prepared was ready to expand into a successful grassroots conservative force 
and take the American political landscape by storm. Within a year of its establishment, the 
John Birch Society started to attract suburban crusaders by the thousands, and all over the 
country. A combination of internally directed publicity drives and investigative journalist 
coverage quickly launched the Birchers and their activities into the national headlines. The 
sudden outburst in attention devoted to Welch and his followers only dramatically increased 
after Welch’s “letter” linking former President Eisenhower to an international Communist 
conspiracy became public knowledge, an episode that embarrassed a number of prominent 
conservatives and seemingly supported the conclusion advanced by the consensus scholars 
that the emerging right wing was intellectually bankrupt and posed a grave threat to 


American liberal democracy. ! 


1 Before long, the public “discovery” of the Birchers helped to trigger an impressive wave of literature on the 
phenomenon of “right-wing extremism,” the so-called “Radical Right.” This restless, militant and vilified cohort 
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A Gallup poll conducted in April 1961, less than three years after the Society’s 
founding, revealed that an estimated thirty-nine million Americans were aware of the 
organization’s existence and basic tenets, but that only nine percent of them expressed a 
favorable opinion of the JBS, compared to a whopping forty-four percent that held an 
unfavorable view. A similar poll published ten months later concluded that an estimated fifty- 
six million had by then heard of the Society, with eight percent favorably impressed versus a 
disapproving forty-three. Despite the relative lack of widespread support, the Birchers 
achieved and maintained a high level of exposure, and enjoyed consistent growth throughout 
most of the 1960s. By 1962, estimates were placed at a national membership of up to 60,000, 
with large concentrations around Houston, Los Angeles, Wichita, Nashville and Boston. 
Evidently, the harsh polling numbers indicating limited popularity and public approval 
reflected how the Birchers were often portrayed as an anomalous and illegitimate fringe by 
contemporaneous observers. At the same time, Welch’s alarmist and conspiratorial views 


alienated many, including self-avowed conservatives and staunch anti-communists. ? 


Then again, a closer look at some of the Society’s early mobilization efforts and re- 
education campaigns, such as The Movement To Impeach Earl Warren and the Committee 
Against Summit Entanglements, reveals how Welch’s “grass tops” alliance quickly 
contributed an essential community factor to the conservative movement. To understand how 
the emerging JBS fits into the wider, developing modern conservative field in this period — 
and how both impacted each other’s respective evolutions — is impossible without 
recognizing how Welch succeeded in creating a well-financed and minutely structured 


network, populated by tireless conservatives who could implement a national program into 
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their local day-to-day political process and environment. Rather than leading an aloof, 
isolated and deranged extremist faction divorced from reality, Welch from the very beginning 
carefully coordinated a professional organization that ostentatiously relied on a conspiratorial 
and homogenous worldview, but that provided the burgeoning conservative cause with a 
cohesive and nationally visible core of motivated and well-organized right-wing citizen 


activists. 
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Fig. 2: Two examples of investigate literature on the John Birch Society, an illustration of the 
magnitude of the Birchers’ controversial reputation from the early to mid-1960s. 


In response to the consensus literature, historians have questioned the rigid 
“extremism versus mainstream” approach that typified much of the intellectual response to 
the Birchers’ appearance at the time. Lisa McGirr, Jonathan Schoenwald and Michelle 
Nickerson for instance have argued that the Society was not representative of a conservatism 
that was categorically backward and obsolete. On the contrary, it reflected the reality of 
modern, suburban American life and offered frustrated citizens a clear path to counter 
threatening domestic and global developments in the nuclear age. At a time when the 


intellectual fusion between traditionalist and libertarian thought relied heavily on a shared 
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anti-communism, the JBS offered its members an efficient platform that simultaneously 
allowed them to channel their grassroots zeal into local projects and take shelter under a 
reassuring umbrella that lined them up alongside countless likeminded citizens in in a battle 


to fight back the collectivist danger.’ 


Of course, conservatives were not always unified in that struggle and often disagreed 
about how to confront the New Deal’s liberal, internationalist legacy and about how this 
order had risen in the first place. In the consensus literature, the main criterion to identify 
extremism was its reliance on conspiracy theories. Another was the radicalism of the 
measures proposed to counter these sinister forces. Robert Welch and the JBS certainly fit 
both criteria. After all, Welch believed that since the Wilson Administration, the United 
States government had been infiltrated by the same hidden forces that had engineered the 
Soviet and French Revolutions. Such cabal narratives continued to find fertile soil in the 
Manichean worldview that the Cold War produced amid the general fear of internal 
Communist subversion. Nevertheless, Joseph McCarthy’s fall had signaled a shift by the mid- 
1950s and by the time Welch launched his signature project, his far-reaching conspiracism 
embarrassed conservative leaders like William Buckley, Barry Goldwater and Richard Nixon. 
In turn, these conservatives felt compelled to take a stand against the Birchers or risk a loss of 


credibility with the broader electorate. 


Nevertheless, before conservatives could successfully rally Republicans behind Barry 
Goldwater’s nomination in 1964, the supposedly “toxic” extremism that the JBS embodied 
had an important contribution to make. Despite the conspiratorial, Spenglerian conception of 
history that Welch imposed upon his organization, at the grassroots Birchers often found 
common targets and concerns with other, non-conspiratorial right-wingers. They could, and 


3 See McGirr, Suburban Warriors, 54-110, Schoenwald, A Time for Choosing, 62-99, Michelle Nickerson, 
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often did, work together on a myriad of issues, such as criticizing the United Nations or 
lamenting the Supreme Court’s decisions on criminals’ rights and school prayer. When 
Welch called on his followers to demand the Chief Justice’s impeachment, even pundits at 
the National Review responded with a degree of sympathy. Thus, many conservatives who 
expressed their uneasiness with Birchite conspiracism initially refrained from coming out too 
harshly against the Society for fear of alienating motivated voters. By doing so, they 
acknowledged the valuable electoral resources and ground troops that the organization 


offered conservatives in many key areas across the nation.‘ 


What is more, the same conspiracism that would eventually threaten conservative 
unity and isolate the Society gave emotional energy to the Right’s popular base. Not only did 
it provide simple explanations as to how and why deplorable international and domestic 
developments had materialized, but it provided the disaffected with a clear and urgent 
mission, helping to mobilize a powerful populist challenge to the liberal establishment 
conservatives sought to defeat. Also, it would be a mistake to dismiss the Society as an 
isolationist relic of the Old Right because of its conspiratorial rejection of U.S. foreign policy 
and internationalism. The problem with internationalism for the Birchers was not that it 
required direct action from the United States against the rise of international Communism, 
but that they believed it stood for a multilateralism that had been designed to stifle the 
effectiveness of their anti-communist efforts at home and abroad. The JBS did not call for a 
retreat into Fortress America, but on the contrary demanded more vigorous efforts to defeat 
global Communism, as did a majority of dissenting voices on the Right. Simply formulated, 


the Birchers concluded America’s established foreign policy sought to achieve — or was 


4 Especially the Court’s decision to ban school prayer in public schools rallied the Christian fundamentalist wing 
of the burgeoning right wing, and cemented further ties between the JBS and fanatical church groups; see 
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forced to pursue — mutual co-existence with the Communists, which boiled down to a self- 


defeating accommodation with evil. 


I. “All Growth is a Leap in the Dark”: Building a National Organization 


Within two months of establishing the JBS at Indianapolis, he boasted to his friend 
and future Council member Thomas Coleman Andrews that five chapters were operational in 
Greater Boston. Eight weeks later, they had doubled, while three had appeared in Florida and 
one in Michigan.” The August 1959 Bulletin — the personal monthly report in which Welch 
listed the Society’s achievements and set out an “Agenda for the Month” for its members 
announced triumphantly: “The John Birch Society is growing — in numbers, in strength, and 
in effectiveness [...] Even during July new subscriptions to the magazine [American Opinion | 
have been averaging about thirty per day — which is new ground for us; and the sale of Blue 


Books and forwarding of brochures has been equally encouraging.’””® 


The first full year left Welch emboldened. In November, he wrote to his friend and 


future Council member Alfred Kohlberg saying: 


On December 9 The John Birch Society will be one year old. [...] We are growing 
rapidly in many states. We have seven full-time salaried field men, known as 
Coordinators, five Volunteer Coordinators, and are forming several new working 
chapters every week. [...] We even have some rather fortunate arrangements made 
which will help materially in the financing of this growth.’ 


5 Letter from Robert Welch to T. Coleman Andrews, January 23, 1959 (dictated January 20), T. Coleman 
Andrews Papers, Box 1, “General Correspondence: John Birch Society, 1,” Special Collections and University 
Archives, University of Oregon Libraries. 
ê Robert Welch, Bulletin, March 30, 1, 4. 
7 Letter from Robert Welch to Alfred Kohlberg, November 25, 1959, Alfred Kohlberg Papers, Box 17, “John 
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Invaluable financial support was raised through Welch’s savvy life membership schemes as 
well as the “Continuing Support Club,” which saw many of his business associates and 
conservative sympathizers pledge generous donations of up to thousands of dollars at a time. 
To keep this inner circle closely attached to the project, he announced “the time has come to 
set up the COUNCIL of The John Birch Society.” Along with the Executive Committee, the 
Council would form the Society’s “top governing body” and strive to enhance its prestige and 
networking scope. Also, it provided Welch with editorial and policy advice and had the 
responsibility “to select, with complete and final authority, the SUCCESSOR to [Welch] as 
head”. The first Council included the vast majority of the men Welch had invited to 
Indianapolis and its first meeting took place at the Union League Club at 65 West Jackson 
Boulevard in Chicago on January 9, 1960. Besides a lengthy discussion of the progress of the 
various re-education projects that had already been organized, it produced an extra pledge of 
financial support to strengthen Welch’s efforts and help him hire Ellen Lovett (later Sproul), 


a Cambridge native and the Society’s first full-time secretary.® 


8 After the first Council meeting, William “Ben” McMillan, the Society’s first official member, sent out requests 
to the other Council members for donations towards an assistant for Welch: letter from William B. McMillan to 
Alfred Kohlberg, January 13, 1960; and letter from Alfred Kohlberg to William B. McMillan, January 15, 1960, 
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Fig. 3: JBS members perform a pledge of allegiance before starting their weekly chapter meeting. 
FRANCIS MILLER/TIME LIFE PICTURES/GETTY IMAGES 


The election year of 1960 saw national membership shoot up significantly. By mid- 
January, Welch reported the Society had eighty chapters nationwide, and in the March 
Bulletin he announced that chapters were already registered in nineteen states — though some 
were established as “shells” and remained inactive for months — being Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Tennessee, Texas, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, California, 
Oregon and Washington. The Society now had paid and volunteering coordinators in all those 
states as well as one Major Coordinator, and showed especially promising growth in the 
Southwest, Northwest and a handful of Southern pockets’ By fall, Welch counted 


approximately 5,300 members nationwide, distributed over 324 chapters, noting a net gain of 


? Letter from Robert Welch to Alfred Kohlberg, January 16, 1960, Alfred Kohlberg Papers, Box 17, “John Birch 
Society, Inc.”; Bulletin, March 1960, 1, 7-8. 
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around 1,500 members and 84 chapters since mid-June. !? By December, Belmont 


headquarters received “about five hundred letters per day (and the quantity is climbing).”'! 


A great deal of the Society’s initial strength lay in its ability to interact with new and 
established movements on the right. Through Clarence “Pat” Manion, the Society was 
connected to the Notre Dame Law School Dean’s Manion Forum, which Welch 
recommended to his followers and which in turn had strong ties to Fred Schwarz’s popular 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade. Glenn Green, the tireless National Right-to-Work 
Committee coordinator, promptly wrote Welch to report for duty upon hearing about the 
Society’s program and reading its Blue Book: “The John Birch Society is a God-send. Your 
plan is Divinely inspired.” Green concluded by requesting dozens of cartons of recommended 
literature for his NRTWC network and by offering to start up a chapter in Arkansas, which he 
did. Similarly, Merwin K. Hart, founder of the New York-based National Economic Council, 
a far-right wing lobby group which dabbled with anti-Semitic conspiracy theories, joined the 


Society and started up the first fully operative chapter in New York City. !? 


Such collaborations often produced an overlap in membership and mutual 
endorsements. The Catholic Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation, founded in 1958 to honor the 
Hungarian cleric who was imprisoned and exiled for his anti-communist views, endorsed 
Welch’s ideas and recommended its publications, especially American Opinion: “This is one 


of the finest sources of current information on the international Communist conspiracy ... It 


10“To All Members of The Council,” September 14, 1960, Granville Knight Papers, Box 2, “Correspondence: 
1959, March - 1961, April 12,” Special Collections and University Archives, University of Oregon Libraries. 
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should be a ‘must’ on the reading rack of every college, high school and public library.” 


Welch himself urged his members to launch arduous letter writing campaigns to dozens of 
domestic airline and railroad companies to demand copies of Human Events and the National 
Review be made available on board, which ultimately failed. Nevertheless, the overlap 
between the Society and other right-wing organizations and individuals became so 
conspicuous that it triggered increased vigilance on the part of the government, FBI and 
various other organizations, including organized labor and liberal church groups. In a 100- 
page memo to President Kennedy, Deputy Special Counsel Myer Feldman mapped what he 
saw as an intricately connected and well-funded network of reactionary activity. Feldman 
noted especially the Birch Society as a focal point, highlighting its close affinity with 
fundamentalist preacher Billy James Hargis and his own Christian Crusade. Hargis officially 
endorsed the JBS and appeared on its educational speaker circuit around the country. 
Feldman also remarked that by 1961, the Society had raised an annual income of over 
$530,000, which subsequently shot up to nearly $750,000 the following year. The alarmed 
White House aide could only conclude by warning the Administration that radical right-wing 
movements, with the Birchers at the helm, already formed “a formidable force in American 


life.” 1 


As Feldman realized, not all conservatives stood with Welch and his conspiratorial 


beliefs. After the summer of 1960, Fred Schwarz criticized the Society for damaging the anti- 


13 “Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation”, undated pamphlet (presumably 1961), T. Coleman Andrews Papers, Box 
1, “General Correspondence: John Birch Society, 1”. 

14 Bulletin, December 1960, 13. Feldman described what he found as “a close relationship has developed 
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communist cause. Interestingly, Welch remained careful not to isolate himself and stressed 
ideological unity over methodological differences: 
But despite our disagreement with Dr. Schwarz on some questions of how best to 
fight the Communists, we have no hesitation in recommending any lecture he gives or 
‘school’ he sponsors as an opportunity to learn sound facts about our Communist 


enemies. He has done a great deal towards awakening the American people to our 
danger and we hope he will be able to do even more in the future.» 


From the very beginning, he urged members to attend and promote the anti-Communist 
schools headed by Schwarz, but also Fred Schlafly, Dr. Gerhart Niemeyer, E. Merrill Root 
and Herbert Philbrick, but added that “naturally, we do not agree with all of them about 
everything”.!° By means of illustration, Donald A. Rueher, leader of one of the first chapters 
in the Milwaukee area, wrote Alfred Kohlberg to thank him personally for making copies 
available of Communist Blueprint for World Conquest and Speeches and Debates of Senator 
Joe McCarthy for Birch members. In his letter, he announced he and his wife, who had been 
appointed volunteer coordinator for Wisconsin, would be taking their drive to the CACC’s 
visiting School for Anti-Communists: “This, I am certain, will be an invaluable aid to us in 
the gaining of new members.” A month later, Mr. and Mrs. Rueher earned an “honorable 
mention” in the Society’s Bulletin for their successful recruitment efforts. In its early days, 
the Society attracted a decent following within Young Americans for Freedom, which 
Buckley had taken under his wing from its very inception. Scott Stanley, Jr., a young 
conservative organizer for YAF, even joined the Society’s payroll as editor of American 
Opinion. On YAF’s National Advisory Council, along with dignitaries such as William 


Buckley, Barry Goldwater, Russell Kirk and Frank Meyer, even served a handful of (future) 


15 Bulletin, December 1960, 13. 
16 Bulletin, August 1959, 12-3. 
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Birch Council members, namely Charles Edison, E. Merrill Root, George Schuyler and J. 


Bracken Lee. !” 


II. “In Dire Need of Creative Extremists”: The Power of Conspiracy 


On International Workers’ Day 1961, the Freedom House, a progressive think tank that had 
come out critically against McCarthy’s civil liberties record, issued a statement condemning 
the John Birch Society on similar grounds: “The John Birch Society is not conservative; it is 
not even reactionary.” George Field, the organization’s director, pointed out that the 
Birchers’ fundamentalist distrust of government amounted to anarchism. Not only would it 
fail to apprehend or divert a single communist, he charged, its dissemination of “doubt, 
suspicion, and prejudice” was no different from actual communist agitation: “Note some of 
its domestic targets: civil rights, collective bargaining, the social gospel of religion. Then ask 
whether the John Birch Society does not seek to destroy those same human rights which are 
suppressed in every nation under Communist rule.” This was but one of several critical 
responses aimed at Birch activism. More significantly, Field refused to recognize the Society 
as “conservative.” The Birchers’ precarious position within the conservative field naturally 
had much to do with its reliance on conspiracy theories, which in turn heavily undermined its 


willingness to compromise over its target issues. '® 


17 Letter from Donald Rueher to Alfred Kohlberg, February 8, 1960; Alfred Kohlberg Papers, Box 17, “John Birch 
Society, Inc.”; on Birchers and YAF, see John A. Andrew III, The Other Side of the Sixties: Young Americans for 
Freedom and the Rise of Conservative Politics (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1997), 109, 113. 

18 George Field, “Statement on the John Birch Society by the Board of Directors of Freedom House,” May 1, 
1961, Clark F. Norton Collection of Right Wing Publications, 1942-1975, Box 5 “Miscellaneous,” Division of Rare 
and Manuscript Collections, Cornell University Library; the statement was signed by all board members, 
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Influential historian Richard Hofstadter, who was included in Daniel Bell’s iconic, 
anthology on the “Radical Right,” drew a similar conclusion. Neither the Birch Society, nor 
the modern right-wing crop of Republicans rallying behind rising star Barry Goldwater could 
claim, he argued, legitimacy as true conservatives. Instead, Hofstadter reasoned, they were 
frustrated radicals who irrationally fretted over their status in society and had turned to a 
“paranoid style” in politics completely isolated from the mainstream. As such, they were 
“pseudo-conservatives” at best: “They have little in common with the temperate and 
compromising spirit of true conservatism in the classical sense of the word, and they are far 
from pleased with the dominant practical conservatism of the moment as it is represented by 
the Eisenhower administration,” he concluded. “Their political reactions express rather a 
profound if largely unconscious hatred of our society and its ways.” !° Hofstadter regarded 
Welch’s conspiracism in particular as a sign that Birchers had no place in the American 
conservative tradition, and described his tendencies in clinical and psychoanalytical terms: 
“History is a conspiracy, set in motion by demonic forces of almost transcendent power, and 
what is felt to be needed to defeat it is not the usual methods of political give-and-take, but an 
all-out crusade. The paranoid spokesman [...] is always manning the barricades of 


civilization." 


12 Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt,” in Daniel Bell (ed.): The Radical Right: The New 
American Right Expanded and Updated (New York: Doubleday), 1963, 76. 

20 Hoftadter, The Paranoid Style in American Politics and Other Essays. 1965. New York: Vintage Books, 2008, 
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for western Old Guard Republicans, nor for their incongruous allies among the status-craving, increasingly 
prosperous, but socially insecure immigrants in South Boston and the non-elite part of the east.” Some 
scholars, including George Marsden and Angela Lahr, have drawn strong parallels with the prevalence of Cold 
War conspiracy theories and Christian fundamentalist traditions. While Welch himself did not attend church 
on a regular basis, or impose any denominational preferences upon his members, he considered 
fundamentalists, be they Catholic, Protestant, or even Jewish or Muslim, the “moral salt of the earth,” and 


warned in 1958 their numbers were waning at an alarming rate. See George Marsden, Fundamentalism and 
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For Welch, the totality of the threat clearly went beyond the history of Communism, 
which is why he often referred to alleged conspirators as simply “insiders.” He concluded 
that the nature of the insiders’ — or Comsymps’ — menace to the foundations of American 
culture and freedom took on quasi-pathological proportions, which was not entirely out of 
place in a Cold War-dominated context where Communism was habitually associated with 
immoral or amoral behavior, sexual perversion and a dysfunctional, deceptive personality. 
Rather than an ideology, Communism was often considered the exact opposite, a valueless 
system of greed and coercion, which sought to efface moral codes, religion, the family and 
traditional societal roles altogether. In a contribution to American Mercury written months 
before founding his Society, Welch explained why he believed people might be attracted to — 
or duped into -Communism. If not coerced, he reckoned, Communists usually succumbed to 
a “basic loneliness” or “intellectual snobbishness” or worse yet, “an energizing hatred” for 


their fellow man and the natural order of things around them.”! 


Samuel Brenner has echoed Jonathan Schoenwald’s findings that notwithstanding the 
nature of Welch’s conspiracism, much of the Society’s conservative tenets nevertheless 
remained remarkably consistent with the greater right wing. In fact, Brenner argues, 


Americanists like Welch and his followers “closely tracked and resembled ‘mainstream’ 
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conservative ideology [...] albeit with an added focus on conspiracism.” This conspiracism, 
he demonstrates, Welch and his members could flexibly latch onto anti-communism, 
traditional constitutionalism, libertarian individualism and religion, thus forming a broad base 
for mutual concern with the path liberals had taken the nation down on. Brenner is correct, 
but it seems an important factor remains missing. Whereas the Society’s belief in a vast, evil 
conspiracy besieging America from both within and without, indeed limited its appeal to a 
restricted target audience, it simultaneously created a fertile soil for a populist conservative 
backlash amongst those that shared these suspicions. To them, Welch’s conspiratorial view of 
history tapped into the image of a liberal ruling class secretly conspiring with fellow travelers 
and Communist schemers alike. The threat of international Communism, which after the 
Cuban revolution, ended up right at Americans’ doorstep, to many prompted the terrifying 
explanation that America’s leaders had not just been incompetent or unfortunate in their 
dealings with the Red Menace, but could be willfully tricking the common people into 
gradually surrendering their sovereignty and liberty. This assumption not only rendered 
American foreign policy profoundly suspect, but implied that liberal domestic initiatives as 


well as conservatives’ willingness to negotiate on them, were nothing short of treason. 7” 


Ironically, the populist Welch harbored profound distrust of mass movements and 
based his defense of the American citizen squarely on individualism and a celebration of the 
republican tradition. He maintained the United States had been conceived of as a 
constitutional republic, and that the insiders had been gradually converting it to “that 
footstool of tyrants known as a democracy.” Democracies, he felt, relied on mob rule and 
could too easily be swung towards collectivism and ultimately, the enslavement of the 


people, all through manipulation of public opinion. Rather than Communist agitators or 


2 Samuel Brenner, “Fellow Travellers Overlap between ‘Mainstream’ and ‘Extremist’ Conservatives in the Early 
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liberal reformers, Welch looked to the Constitution as the true voice of the people, and saw it 
as his own duty to re-educate Americans on its prudent wisdom and protective value for the 
republic. As head of the Society, he even had members disseminate the slogan “This is a 
republic, not a democracy. Let’s keep it that way!” on thousands of billboards, bumper 
stickers and in newspapers to drive his point home.” As such, Welch’s “populism” centered 
on the individual, whose unwavering faith in God, liberty and the American system of 
government as enshrined by the Framers, clashed with an illegitimate authority that kept him 
from enjoying the fruits of his labor and would ultimately enslave him. As Brenner correctly 
points out, Welch combined his defense of American values first and foremost with a 
libertarian individualism. His was therefore a populism that equated true Americanism with 
the idea and structure of minimal republican government — “the government that governs 
least, governs best” — as well as classical liberal preoccupations with the right to private 
property, deregulation of free enterprise and more radically the abolition of the federal 


income tax.” 


While Welch’s radical positions and conspiratorial interpretation of history frightened 
some observers, it is important to stress that neither he, nor the Society promoted a violent 
overthrow of the American federal government — or any state or local government for that 
matter. Violence and anarchy were deemed Communist tactics and Birchers saw a basic form 
of civil government as necessary to keep order and protect individual liberty. In her work on 
right-wing movements, Sara Diamond distinguishes between “oppositional” and “system- 
supportive” movements, to indicate where various groups stand in terms of acceptance or 
rejection of state power. With regard to the Birchers, her findings are mixed: “The Birch 


Society represents a classic case of a movement organization that was tactically oppositional 


23 “Birch Society is Nationwide in Extent,” Bonham Daily Favorite, April 3, 1961, 2. 
24 “The People Speak: This Is A Republic,” Palm Beach Post, June 30, 1961, 7. 
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to, but nevertheless system-supportive of the overall parameters of U.S. anticommunist 
policy.” Indeed, Welch was not opposed to the idea of a strong state when it came to 
suppressing Communist “infiltration” and maintaining a strong moral code. He passionately 
supported HUAC’s monitoring and propaganda activities and invited Martin Dies to write for 
American Opinion. FBI director J. Edgar Hoover and Joseph McCarthy were among the few 
heroes he promoted “on the inside” of government. In 1960, he even started a Connecticut- 
based Birch front called College Graduates against Education Traitors at Government 
Expense, a student lobby group installed to demand loyalty oaths for students borrowing 


government money to pursue their studies. > 


With regard to violent resistance, Welch distanced himself and his organization from 
militia movements like the Minutemen, and stripped its national leader Robert DePugh of his 
Birch membership. A degree of overlap remained, but Welch made it clear he did not endorse 
militia tactics: “And we are much concerned about those equally good patriots who believe it 
is time to ‘hold up' in the hills with groceries and rifles [...] All patriotic effort and resources 
should be put into the real fight, and not shunted off into hopeless or innocuous tangents.””° 
Whenever members inquired as to where the Society stood on retaliatory white supremacist 
organizations like the Klan or the American Nazi Party, he drew a clear line in the sand and 


forbade such activities to coincide with Birch activism: “We do not advocate the use of force 


of arms in this country, because we are fighting still an ideological battle,” he replied to a 


25 Sara Diamond, Roads to Dominion: Right-Wing Movements and Political Power in the United States (New 
York: Guilford Press, 1995), 6, 13; see also Barbara Green, Kathryn Turner and Dante Germino, “Responsible 
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member from Laurel, Mississippi.” As for his position on the KKK, Welch was equally 
clear: “We oppose the Ku Klux Klan with everything possible, and feel that it is a subversive 


force which cannot help us in our battle - only the enemy.” 78 


Welch explained the paradox between his far-reaching conspiracist beliefs and the 
support of the idea of the American republic through his “principle of inversion.” Simply put, 
Welch believed that the Communists, both within the American government and beyond it, 
realized that ordinary Americans would never willingly accept their collectivist agenda. 
Therefore, he assumed, they would go to great lengths to disguise their subversive activities 
with token anti-communist gestures aimed at duping Americans into believing their 
government was actually pursuing an aggressive policy on Communism at home and abroad. 
With a few notable exceptions — such as Dies, Hoover and McCarthy — Welch distrusted 
those in power even when they openly pursued anti-communist policies. When asked about 
Welch and the Society’s exploits, William Buckley at one point gleefully recalled how even 
Boris Paternak’s Dr. Zhivago to the Birch leader was nothing but a Communist smokescreen 
aimed at deluding Americans into believing the Soviet Union could be undermined from 


within.” 


Most importantly, however, Welch’s endless conspiracy theories, called for 
immediate action. The alarmism with which he approached the dangers for ordinary 
Americans, who were according his principle of inversion under siege from all angles and 


27 Letter from D.A. Waite to Ingrid U. Cowan, December 13, 1963 (dictated December 9), JBS Papers, Box 7, 
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constantly lied to, stimulated dedicated members to link up local issues with a sense of 
national urgency. In American Opinion, Welch annually updated and published the 
communists’ “Scoreboard”, a “composite of careful estimates made independently on six 
continents by the most highly qualified experts, has provided an accurate measure of the 
International Communist Conspiracy’s progress.” In 1958, when Welch first revealed his 
“Scoreboard,” he estimated the U.S. government to be 20-40 percent under Communist 
control. By 1959 the number had increased to 30-50 percent and by 1960, to 40-60 percent. 
Unless the John Birch Society succeeded in educating the American people, whom Welch 
believed were inherently conservative, the takeover would be complete by as early as 1973. 
For those citizens sympathetic to the Birch program, the call for action was clear and 


energizing. °° 


III. “Better to be Alone than in Bad Company”: The Case Against Isolationism 


Scholars attempting to classify the JBS within the right-wing field tend to consider the 
Society an isolationist group. Considering the severe criticism Birchers expressed regarding 
their own government’s foreign policy and involvement in internationalist diplomacy, there 
are certainly arguments that point towards an isolationist reading of Birch activism. Niels 
Bjerre-Poulsen, whose work usefully maps the Right’s transition from anti-interventionism to 
a more militant anti-communism, argues that Welch, who opposed foreign aid, high military 
spending and emphasized the internal threat of Communism, never quite made the transition 
himself and remained “an ardent isolationist.’”*! In Eyes Right!: Challenging the Right Wing 
30 Robert Welch, “Scoreboard,” American Opinion 8.7 (July-August 1965), 57; See also Alan F. Westin, “The 
John Birch Society: Fundamentalism on the Right,” 93. 
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Backlash, Jean Hardisty similarly concludes that the Society “is not properly categorized as a 
New Right organization, but is best seen as ‘old right’ [...] as an isolationist, anti-communist 


organization.” ?? 


These conclusions are certainly not without evidence, but they ignore what the 
Birchers shared with prominent New Right voices. As Michael Miles illustrates in The 
Odyssey of the American Right, postwar conservatives responded to the new reality of the 
Cold War by moving away from their Old Guard equivalents, and though they remained 
profoundly skeptical of internationalist policy, saw it as America’s moral duty to lead the 
global fight against Communism, roll back its advances rather contain them, and not to shy 
away from supporting or leading military intervention where it was necessary to protect 
democracy. As this section will illustrate, beneath the Birchers’ own conspiracist agenda, 
they actually agreed on the importance of American intervention, and rather than pursuing a 
truly, isolationist agenda, instead anticipated a unilateralist vision and regarded 
internationalist “entanglements” as an obstacle to American dominance in its global fight for 


freedom. 


In early 1959, one of the first operations Welch launched through the infrastructure of 
the John Birch Society was the Committee Against Summit Entanglements (CASE), a front 
organized to protest the United States’ participation in international summits with the Soviet 
Union, and specifically Khrushchev’s visit to the United States in September 1959, as well as 
Eisenhower’s intended trip to Moscow later in June 1960, alongside the scheduled May 1960 


Paris summit. Through CASE, the Birch Society disseminated an impressive amount of 
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propaganda against the summits, reiterating widespread conservative frustrations with the 
outcomes of the wartime meetings at Yalta, Teheran and Potsdam, which Welch could only 
see as proof of either a weak, stultified American attitude towards Stalin, or worse, a 
deliberate betrayal of the West. In order to gain widespread sympathies, Welch downplayed 
the conspiratorial element and argued Eisenhower’s proposed meeting with the Soviets would 
“further increase Soviet prestige,” and leave the United States with “all to lose and nothing to 
gain.” Furthermore, he argued the President’s initiative to ease tensions with Khrushchev was 


c 


a miscalculation and an “unconstitutional” abuse of executive power, lamenting that “to 


negotiate is to surrender.”?’ 


Welch called upon many of his close associates as well as other conservative 
luminaries to kick start a series of petitions to influence the President and to “put a brake on 
some of the worst concessions and compromises” or perhaps even secure a “postponement” 
of the meeting altogether.*4 Having selected himself as CASE Chairman, he appointed 
Council members Charles Edison, Alfred Kohlberg and Clarence “Pat” Manion as his 
immediate lieutenants. He also formed an Executive Committee, charged with promotion and 
top-level recruitment duties, consisting of Birch Council members Tom Anderson, Spruille 
Braden as well as cautious sympathizers such as General Albert Wedemeyer and Archibald 
Roosevelt, President Theodore Roosevelt’s son.** Realizing the front needed “the moral 
backing of a large and strong committee,” he reached beyond the Society’s Council and cast a 
wide net, successfully inviting dozens of renowned conservatives and libertarians, such as 


Elizabeth Churchill Brown, Taylor Caldwell, P.A. Del Valle, Ludwig von Mises, J. Howard 
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Pew and even Barry Goldwater. Other prominent anti-communists, like Eugene Lyons, did 
not formally join Welch’s project, but commended him on his work and pledged varying 


sums of money to support the endeavor. *° 


Through CASE alone, Welch had ads printed in over 2,500 daily newspapers, 
including the Manchester Union Leader, Cincinnati Inquirer, Indianapolis Star and News, 
Dallas News, Oakland Tribune, Chicago Tribune, New York Herald Tribune, Houston 
Chronicle and over a dozen more. Independently, local Birch chapters paid for CASE ads in 
their local papers, and over the remainder of August, Welch tried to raise an additional 
$175,000 to have ads printed in the country’s fifty largest newspapers, but failed.?7 In 
anticipation of Eisenhower’s visit to Moscow, he sent a formal letter directly to the President, 
titled “Please Mr. President, Don’t Go!”, a line suggested by Alfred Kohlberg, which he also 
forwarded to a staggering amount of newspapers. In his letter, Welch “respectfully urg[ed]” 
Eisenhower “not to give the butchers of the Kremlin the undeserved prestige and tremendous 
propaganda advantage of associating on equal terms with the President of the United 
States.’°* With the letter, he enclosed 128 petitions bearing a total of 1,634 signatures. In 
addition, he wrote — in name of the committee — House Representatives and Senators 
lamenting that they had let the executive branch usurp congressional powers regulating 


foreign affairs, and urged them to intervene. °° 
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Khrushchev visited the United States in September 1959, notwithstanding the barrage 
of hostile propaganda disseminated by the Birchers and allied conservatives such as the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Human Events and even the National Review. 
Nevertheless, Welch was eager to claim some credit. Looking back in 1970, he concluded in 
the Society’s Bulletin: “We couldn’t stop it. There wasn’t time. But we did create enough 
public understanding of the man [i.e. Khrushchev], and disgust at the spectacle, so that as a 
propaganda play his trip was almost a total flop within the United States”? As for 
Eisenhower’s cancelled visit to Moscow the following year, which would fall through after 
US-Soviet relations sunk to a low at the Paris summit following the U-2 incident, Welch 
claimed victory: “This is exactly what we have been demanding.” The humiliation of the 
United States, he found, was “still immeasurably less disastrous than would have been the 
sellout of Berlin, the betrayal of West Germany, the ‘agreements’ for disarmament to be 
implemented by Soviet troops on United States soil...” In any case, through CASE, Welch 
and the Society had distributed about six hundred thousand postcards “Stay Away — U.S.A.”, 


“Please Mr. President, Don’t Go” and “If You Go — Don’t Come Back!” 4! 


The Birchers’ drive behind CASE sheds an interesting light on the Society’s alleged 
isolationism. To be sure, the Birchers’ anti-summit propaganda and unwavering distrust 
towards any diplomatic commitment towards an easing of Cold War tensions can be traced 
back to Old Right isolationist — and even nativist — anxieties reminiscent of the failed Bricker 
Amendment and opposition to the League of Nations. However, their fears of unilateral 
disarmament and heightened Soviet prestige derived from such summits suggested the US 


should not shy away from an international stage, but rather dominate it, without bargaining 
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with the “illegitimate” leadership of the Kremlin. Welch truly believed the proposed Summit 
Conference in Moscow would herald the “surrender of the West” at which the “appeasement- 
minded leaders of the remaining free world will be pushed over the edge.” The problem for 
him was not that Americans were drawn into foreign matters of both a diplomatic and 
militaristic nature, but that they were tricked into fighting the wrong wars, and surrendering 
their power and influence through agreeing to the wrong demands, which Welch increasingly 


believed could have only happened through internal treason.” 


On looking back to the Korean War, the “loss of China” and “Western betrayal” of 
Eastern Europe after World War II, the Birchers resuscitated the frustrations of established 
anti-communist leaders such as Douglas MacArthur, Joe McCarthy, James Burnham, Barry 
Goldwater or even Dwight Eisenhower as presidential candidate, with Truman’s containment 
policies in the face of the advance of international communism. Physician and California JBS 
coordinator Granville Knight asked rhetorically in defense of the Society’s agenda: “Why do 
we permit ourselves to be trapped into ‘summit’ meetings?” and “Why do we talk of the 
insanity of unilateral disarmament when facing a foe that has sworn to destroy us?” In the 
same breath he inquired: “Why did we withhold arms from Chiang Kai-Shek in 1946, after 
Congress had specifically authorized delivery?” and “Why were Chiang Kai-Shek’s forces 
not unleased [sic] in 1950 for the invasion and liberation of the Mainland of China, when the 
Red Chinese armies were murdering our sons in Korea?” On Korea, Knight speculated: 
“Why were we not permitted to win the Korean War by bombing beyond the Yalu river?”, 


echoing Welch’s defense of MacArthur in his May God Forgive Us. If the Society’s views on 
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military interventionism and foreign aid were at times conflicting, they were still hardly 


isolationist and instead supported an aggressive roll-back position.” 


To dismiss Welch and his organization as an isolationist relic of the Old Right 
becomes all the more problematic, considering his obsessive preoccupation with the advance 
of international communism. As early as 1958, Welch speculated the Communists had 
completed two-thirds of their global conquest. At Council meetings, he would walk his 
advisors through reports on how the Red Menace was spreading around the world, with 
almost equal attention to Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America. He would draw on the 
“expertise” of associates like Hilaire du Berrier (France and Western Europe), Spruille 
Braden (Latin America), Alfred Kohlberg (China and Far East Asia), Slobodan Draskovich 
(Yugoslavia and Eastern Europe), and George Schuyler (Africa), who would contribute 
heavily to One Man’s Opinion and later American Opinion, as well as feature on the JBS- 
sponsored speaking tours. Castro’s successful coup on New Year’s Eve of 1959 especially 
confirmed Welch’s suspicions: “The American people have been so brainwashed by now that 
they were far less disturbed in 1959 by the establishment of a Communist dictatorship right 
on our doorstep than they had been in 1949 by the establishment of one ten thousand miles 
away.” Applying a “domino theory” of his own, he considered Cuba the third block to fall 


after Bolivia with Paz Estenssoro, and Venezuela with Juan Lechin and Romulo Betancourt. 
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He flatly denied allegations of the Dominican dictator Rafael Trujillo’s involvement in an 
assassination attempt on Betancourt and blamed the American government for wrongfully 
isolating him: “And our State Department has already been instituting and supporting such 
other pressures against Trujillo’s government as to make it extremely unlikely that this one 
remaining strong bulwark of anti-Communism in the whole Caribbean area can survive more 
than a few months longer.” Again, Welch did not criticize the federal government for 
exerting any significant influence over other sovereign nations, but for punishing and 


weakening “true anti-Communist” leaders and instead helping the Communists.“ 


As illustrated by his comments on Bolivia, Cuba and Venezuela, Welch showered his 
members and advisors with lengthy analyses of Communist subversion in myriad locations 
around the world. The entire September 1962 American Opinion, for instance, was dedicated 
to Algeria, which had only gained its independence from France two months earlier. In his 
signature column “If You Want it Straight”, Welch claimed Charles De Gaulle — whom he 
believed to be a covert Communist — had pushed for Algeria’s secession from the French so it 
could be more easily penetrated by the Kremlin. He was convinced that Ahmed Ben Bella, 
the country’s first president, was a Communist agitator, and his Nasserist sympathies and 
support from other countries seeking independence, such as Pakistan, only heightened those 


suspicions.“ As a response, Welch ordered his members to read and distribute reprints of 
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Sisley Hudleston’s France: The Tragic Years, 1939-1947, a pamphlet against De Gaulle, and 


to write letters of support to anti-independence stalwart Jacques Soustelle.*° 


Algeria too was but part of a larger problem. Being the last European colony in North 
Africa to gain autonomy, the territory symbolized the Dark Continent’s gradual independence 
from its former European colonial masters. The decolonization movement that gained traction 
at the close of the Second World War posed a dilemma for many Americans, not all 
conservative. Whereas the Roosevelt administration had requested its allies to liberate their 
colonies in the Atlantic Charter, the sudden change in post-war power relations forced the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations to reconsider. As Frank Furedi has demonstrated in 
his work on nationalistic movements and self-determination in colonial empires, the U.S. 
State Department “was inclined to view virtually every manifestation of colonial protest from 
a Cold War perspective.” Hence, it became distrustful of unrest in colonies as it calculated a 
“second Scramble for Africa” would enhance Soviet influence. American conservatives were 
especially wary of emancipation movements tout court and feared violent revolution and a 
fertile soil for collectivist dogma. When on December 10, 1960 the United Nations General 
Assembly voted to approve the “Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples”, a resolution proposed by the Soviet Union, the United States 
delegation meaningfully abstained. As the “Year of Africa” drew to a close, several voices on 


the Right instead called for a “year of realism’. 
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The colonial conflict that perhaps received the most attention from the American 
Right in the early 1960s, was the Congo Crisis, which had erupted after the Belgian Congo 
obtained its long-awaited independence from Brussels, and Moise Tshombe, sympathizer of 
the Belgian former patriarchal umbrella — and its wealthy mining interests — led the rich 
province of Katanga into a secession from Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba. The latter in 
turn called for the United Nations to intervene, quell the civil war that had broken out, and all 
but end the Katanga secession. Threatening to call upon Soviet assistance if the U.N. failed to 
deliver, and acting upon his threat when they did, Lumumba angered the Belgian and 
American governments, setting in motion his own demise. When the United Nations 
eventually did intervene, and overstepped its mandate to bring an end to civil turmoil and 
actively pursued an end to the Katanga secession — complete by January 1963 — American 


anti-communists, including the Birchers, cried foul. 


Subsequently, pro-Tshombe interests formally organized Katanga Information 
Services (KIS), a New York-based lobby group headed by Michel Struelens, a former 
administrator in the Belgian Congo with ties to the powerful mining industry. At the end of 
1961, KIS mobilized resources to fund the American Committee for Aid to Katanga Freedom 
Fighters. Max Yergan, an African-American ex-Communist, presided over the organization, 
and received key support from prominent conservatives like Bill Buckley and the Young 
Americans for Freedom, Barry Goldwater, Everett Dirksen, James Eastland, Strom 
Thurmond, Richard Nixon, Herbert Hoover, and even liberal Democrat Christopher Dodd, 


who was allegedly linked to Struelens and the Belgian mining lobby.*® 


Alongside YAF, grassroots support for Aid to Katanga became a spontaneous Birch 
side-project. Though it was never an actual JBS front, Welch enthusiastically encouraged his 
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members to support and participate.*? Local chapters organized and sponsored speaking 
tours, distributed leaflets, placed ads in newspapers, started letter writing campaigns to 
elected officials and promoted the Katanga cause to such an extent, the Committee was often 


mistaken for a Birch front. As a memorandum to President Kennedy put it: 


Is the Aid to Katanga Committee a Birch front or a National Review front? Probably 
it’s both, an example in which the goals of both groups coincide. While the National 
Review seems to dominate the New York based Committee which has attracted the 
most important support, in the local committees the Birchers seem to predominate due 
to their grassroots organization. ~° 


In other words, the campaign set up by non-Birch conservatives profited heavily from the 
unique grassroots strength that the JBS could muster. In late 1961, as the right-wing 
defamation campaign against the actions of the U.N. gained traction, a local Birch 
coordinator called John Gay actually invited Michel Struelens to come to the San Fernando 
Valley area on a speaking tour on behalf of a local Birch-sponsored front “Fair Play for 
Katanga Committee”, an organization that claimed the United Nations were executing a 
Soviet-controlled invasion. Struelens, who was held back in New York due to visa problems, 
was eventually replaced by former CPUSA activist Bella Dodd, who predictably confirmed 
the allegations mounted against the U.N. From Belmont, reprints of 46 Angry Men: The 46 
Civilian Doctors of Elisabethville Denounce U.N.O. Violations in Katanga were distributed 
to Birch members, a propaganda “report” sponsored by Union Minière, which accused U.N. 


forces of committing genocide.>! 
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As David Gibbs points out, the Katanga campaign “dovetailed nicely with anti-UN 
sentiment, which has long characterized the American far right.” Indeed, many on the Right 
struggled to consider the United Nations as a legitimate authority, and instead saw its 
physical presence in New York as a symbol of both East Coast internationalism and 
subversion of American sovereignty and global influence, or worse, Communist infiltration. 
Participation and veto power of the Soviet Union heightened those suspicions and as a result, 
Old Guard Republicans responded by introducing the failed Bricker Amendment and 
defending the Connally reservation, which would have limited the International Court of 


Justice’s authority over American domestic issues.” 


Whereas conservative leaders such as James Burnham and Bill Buckley distrusted the 
U.N., but advocated American active participation in it to maintain a measure of control, the 
Birch Society lobbied heavily for withdrawal and removal of its headquarters — “the house 
that Hiss built” — from American soil. The Society launched its “Get US Out (of the UN)!” 
campaign and signs bearing the slogan quickly appeared across the country, from suburban 
front lawns to eye-catching billboards alongside interstate highways. Welch made no bones 
about his suspicions: “This organization was conceived by Communists, founded by 


Communists, has always been controlled by Communists, and has been used increasingly— 
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and ever more brazenly — to carry out Communist purposes.”°* Through the U.N. he saw 
leaders such as Jawaharlal Nehru of India and Sukarno of Indonesia take to the international 
stage and profess a virulent anti-imperialism that shared ties with Soviet anti-Western 
propaganda. On the local level, Birchers organized tireless campaigns, from having U.N. 
insignia removed from schools and department stores, to picketing fundraising fairs for 
UNESCO. Through collaboration with organizations as diverse as the National Defense 
Committee, National Economic Council, American United Council and Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Birchers could extend their influence and presence on the Right 


significantly. ~4 


In his defense of Welch and the Society, Granville Knight demanded to know: “Why 
did Eisenhower oppose the Bricker Amendment and urge repeal of the Connolly reservation 
which authorities consider vital in order to protect the United States from interference by the 
International Court of Justice in important matters which are solely the concern of the United 
States?” The problem for Knight was not that the United States was being forced to play an 
active role on the international stage, but that it was being shackled to a suspect 
internationalism that undermined Americans’ capacity to run their own nation as they saw fit 
and act with unilateral resolution against those who threatened the cause of liberty abroad. 
The problem with the United Nations was not that the United States sat at the table with other 
national representatives to work towards a more peaceful world, but that it was forced to 
undergo the humiliation of negotiating with the enemy on their terms.’ To Birchers and 


likeminded conspiracists, the apparent strength of international Communism and American 
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reluctance or inability to challenge it, could only be explained by reassessing the U.N. as a 
beachhead for a collectivist One World Government hiding under the umbrella of 
internationalism. Welch himself in his opening presentation in Indianapolis had made no 
bones about its danger to American sovereignty: “Internationalism, as it is conceived and 
promoted today, is an attempt to impose more government and a more centralized one-world 
government on all of us everywhere. For that reason it is automatically contrary to everything 


we stand for and one of the movements we shall oppose with all the strength we can.” 56 


Rather than strictly subscribing to the Old Guard isolationism of the antebellum, the 
Birchers in their resistance to the role of the United Nations stood much closer to the 
interventionist line of the New Right. Through CASE and Get Us Out, they expressed a 
rejection of multilateralist diplomacy, fueled by conspiracist suspicions rather than a desire to 
isolate the United States. What is more, their conspiracist suspicions were stimulated by a 
desire to crush international Communism and the frustrations with the United States’ inability 
— or reluctance — to do so. At the same time, campaigns like Aid to Katanga illustrated a 
fusion across the right, with a place for the Birch activists, who often provided the manpower 
and infrastructure to disseminate propaganda, organize educational speaking tours and 


petition elected representatives. 
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Fig. 4: A typical JBS-sponsored billboard advocating U.S. withdrawal from the United Nations, and vice versa. 
AP IMAGES 


IV. “Enough to Make Every Statue Leap from its Pedestal”: The Movement to Impeach 


Earl Warren 


If Welch’s conspiracism stimulated grassroots activism on international matters, then the 
same can be said of countering internal subversion. One of the Society’s first domestic 
programs, launched in 1959, was the Movement to Impeach Earl Warren. Welch, a native 
southerner, opposed forced integration in the South as federal overreach and violation of 
states’ rights and suspected Communist manipulation behind the Brown v. Board of 
Education rulings. In addition, the rulings in Yates vs. United States and Watkins v. United 
States on June 17, 1957 — or as many critics of the decision dubbed it “Red Monday” — which 
limited the enforceability of conspiracy provisions in Dennis v. United States and the Smith 


Act, had convinced Welch that Warren was consciously shielding Communist conspirators 
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active in the United States. Inspired by the Georgia legislature’s call for impeachment of six 


Justices, Welch decided to weigh in on the struggle and go after Warren himself.>’ 


As with “Get US Out!”, “Impeach Earl Warren” signs started dotting landscapes all 
over the country. Birch chapters paid for ads in their local newspapers, distributed pamphlets, 
sponsored speaking tours, sent postcards and often teamed up with conservatives outside the 
Society. Some prominent officials even openly expressed enthusiasm for the project. 
Segregationist Democrat Jim Eastland, U.S. Senator for Mississippi even growled: “I think 
all of them ought to be impeached”, alleging the Warren Court had overseen more pro- 
Communist decisions “than any judicial tribunal outside the Iron Curtain.” Others on the 
Right were less impressed. Anti-communist journalist George Sokolsky, who was acquainted 
with Welch through the National Association of Manufacturers and wrote for a number of 
conservative-leaning Hearst newspapers, complained to Herbert Krauch of the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald Press, ridiculing the project’s alleged effectiveness: “These folks apparently 
believe that all problems can be solved by impeaching Earl Warren. It reminds me of the ads 


for Sloanes Linament when I was a boy — it could cure most of the ails of man and horse.”*® 


Sokolsky’s skepticism was shared by many, both within and outside the Society. 
Some members even found the idea of going directly after Warren so ill-advised they 
promptly turned in their membership cards. Herbert Seidler of Santa Barbara wrote the 
Belmont headquarters in late 1961 to offer his resignation and refusal to head a newly found 
chapter: “While I am in accord with many of the precepts and principles covered in the 
57 Letter from Robert Welch to T. Coleman Andrews, January 7, 1959, T. Coleman Andrews Papers, Box 1, 
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BLUE BOOK, on which basis I originally joined, I disagree entirely with the current main 
objective of the Society, the campaign to impeach the Chief Justice.”*? Others were more 
diplomatic and merely questioned the effectiveness of the program. After Hugh Bosworth of 
Memphis, Tennessee had expressed his sympathies for the endeavor as well as doubts 
pertaining the likelihood of success, Welch responded via his personal assistant D.A. Waite 
saying: "Due to our educational efforts in this regard, over 100,000 copies of Rosalie 


Gordon's Nine Men Against America, have been sold by our own AMERICAN OPINION 





reprint facilities." The book’s original publisher Devin-Adair had only managed to sell a few 
thousand copies before Welch’s publicity skills helped raise the book’s profile through the 


Society’s national bookstore network. 


It seems unlikely that Welch actually believed his scheme could cause the 
impeachment of Warren. In fact, right after announcing the project, he conceded: “I am not 
deceiving myself that we have very much chance of really bringing about the impeachment of 
Earl Warren. Although we might.” Rather than ending Warren’s career, Welch believed the 
actual objective was to get his troops motivated and spread awareness about the Court’s 
alleged unconstitutional incursions to plant the seeds for a deeper understanding of the vast 
conspiracy he had vowed to fight: “But I don’t think that is really as important as dramatizing 
to the whole country where he stands,” he continued, “and how important it is to face the 
facts about the road we are now travelling so fast.” In other words, the retired salesman saw 


the Warren impeachment drive as a way to touch a popular nerve, get his constitutionalist 
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critique of the Warren Court on the radar and provide zealous and motivated followers with 


an ambitious, yet tangible target.°! 


The scheme attracted a great deal of skepticism and opposition from within the 
conservative field. The same Sokolsky lampooned the Society’s attempts at removing Warren 


and wrote other conservatives tying their names to the project urging them to desist: 


I do not believe that your movement to impeach Earl Warren is well conceived. I do 
not believe that it is strategically or tactically sound. I am sure that I have had a wider 
and longer experience in anti-Communist movements than either your [sic] or Robert 
Welch have had and I believe you both need to be competently advised as to how to 
fight.© 
He maintained the project was pointless and even received a formal commendation of U.S. 
Senator Tom Kuchel of California, who lamented: “The extremism represented by the Birch 
Society and such on the lunatic fringe can do nothing but harm the progressive efforts of 
conservative and moderate political leaders in our nation.” Kuchel, a moderate Republican 
who felt intimidated by the Birchers’ gains in his home state, jumped at the opportunity to 
marginalize Welch and his followers. Like Sokolsky, Kuchel reasoned conservatives would 


have nothing to do with an ill-advised national campaign of the sort, but both would be 


surprised by the Birchers’ resilience and determination.© 


Sokolsky found himself quickly buried under a barrage of dissent. George Birch, the 
martyred missionary’s father and ardent supporter of Welch’s efforts, wrote the columnist a 


scathing letter accusing him of ignorance on the subject of battling communism: “I do not 
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expect you to spend the energy and expenses investigating of what you write.”°! Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Jacobs of Green Bay, Wisconsin identified themselves as Society members and 
criticized Sokolsky for his pessimism: “We believe the impeachment of Mr. Warren would be 
one of the greatest blows we could deal to the communist enemy.” Mrs. Gertrude Bale, a 
chapter leader from Pasadena, California complained directly to Sokolsky’s superior George 
Randolph Hearst, and assured him that the impeachment drive was energizing grassroots 
conservatives: “There are over 200 Chapters in the Los Angeles area and the society is 
growing by leaps and bounds.” She also suggested Hearst should intervene and pen an 
encouraging editorial “stressing the fact that the people can impeach the Chief Justice 


presiding on a court that [...] has given aid to the enemy.” 


Many who disagreed with Welch or at least held reservations about his judgments still 
recognized the Society’s organizational strengths and hands-on approach. A Mrs. Jerry 
Brown of Playa del Rey, California responded to Sokolsky saying she was not a member but 
had many friends in the Society. “We need every sincere dedicated person we can get right 
now,” she pleaded. “Most informed people are aware that our country has been drifting 
steadily to the left for the last thirty years [...] At any rate, there has been very little 
organized effort to counter this trend [...] So long as the John Birch Society continues to do 
the important job that needs to be done, let's give them every benefit of the doubt.”°’ Mrs. 
R.W. Foster of Pecos, Texas, a 37-year old housewife and member of the Society, went even 
further, admitting she agreed with Sokolsky’s stance on Warren: “I quite often disagree with 
Mr. Robert Welch. Even our constitutionalist Dr. Dunn, who is in great favor of impeaching 


Mr. Warren, does not believe this is the time or that we have the evidence to warrant such. So 
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many of us are not writing our letters this month as we should.” Still, she felt, the pros of 
membership outweighed the cons as the framework Welch had established provided a 


meaningful platform for activism: 


In this small town of 13,000 population (over half of which are Latin American) we 
have about 40 members in our organization. Many others are awakening on the 
subject of Americanism, though they are not members... for myself, I can say that the 
J.B. Society has made me aware of world affairs, has made me very interested in 
reading all I can on both sides of the fence, and then discussing these things and doing 
the best I know how with other housewives and friends who only live in their tiny 
world. ê 


The membership ratio of Pecos (about 0.3 percent) seems low — though it was much higher 
than the national membership (about 0.21 percent if we assume there were about 40,000 
Birchers by 1962). Still, as Foster emphasized, they were not as isolated as the numbers 
suggest and collaborated with many non-members as well. Besides, a vocal, well-organized 
minority is precisely what Welch preferred. Not only small groups more easily controllable 
and less likely to be infiltrated, they would also be more cohesive, quick to act and dedicated 
to fulfilling their duties. Even when Welch suggested an unrealistic target of one million 
members, he maintained it was not necessary — or even preferable — to win over a majority of 
Americans to the JBS: “We need disciplined pullers at the oars, and not passengers in the 


boat,” he stressed. 


Most importantly, they were a small army of well-coordinated citizen activists. As 
Stephen Whitfield points out, anti-communism thrived not solely through institutional 
support — HUAC, the FBI, McCarthyism — but through a participatory “hyper-patriotism” 
from the bottom up, which the JBS epitomized and provided: “Citizens were expected to 
enlist in the Cold War. Neutrality was suspect, and so was a lack of enthusiasm for defining 


American society as beleaguered.” The campaign behind Jmpeach Warren accomplished just 
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that. It gave sympathetic citizens a national crusade with a powerful target, whose judicial 
activism and modern Republican brand proved an ideal antagonist for Welch’s populist 
conspiracism. A radical project like the impeachment drive alienated many potential activists, 
but it filtered out the hesitant and assured Welch of a consolidated bloc of uncompromising 


patriots with a strong visibility and the will to achieve political victories.” 


Whereas Welch preached against the constitutional overreach of the federal 
government at practically every turn, it’s also important to emphasize how, contrary to the 
Birchers’ extremist reputation, he advocated methods well within the democratic sphere, 
from letter writing to peaceful picketing. In fact, Welch deplored violenct expressions of 
protest, and saw in them nothing but “mob rule” — mass democracy as opposed to tempered 
republicanism — and Communist subversion. Inevitably, some on the far Right expressed 
messages of hatred towards towards the Chief Justice during the impeachment drive. Radio 
broadcaster Fulton Lewis, Jr. was quoted as saying: “I would lynch Earl Warren”. General 
P.A. Del Valle, vice president of the National Economic Council under Merwin Hart, 
suggested that if the public failed to awaken to the treason of the Supreme Court and to “vote 
the traitors out”, there was “yet another course of action left: the organization of a powerful 
armed resistance force to defeat the aims of the usurpers and bring about a return to 
constitutional government.” At a National Indignation Convention protest in Texas, right- 
wing historian and Birch sympathizer J. Evetts Haley, when asked about his friend and Birch 
Council member Tom Anderson said: “All he wants to do is impeach Warren — I’m for 
hanging him.”’! Seeking to restore constitutional restrictions on Warren’s judicial activism, it 
made perfect sense to Welch to call upon exactly that republican framework for redress: “The 


logical and traditional redress in our governmental system for such violations of the oath of 
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office is impeachment.””” Eager not to alienate sympathetic conservatives across the board, 
he emphasized a peaceful tone from the very start: “The approach should be dignified, as well 
reasoned, and as carefully based on constitutional grounds and the principles of Anglo- 
American jurisprudence, and as completely devoid of any apparent tinge of emotionalism, as 


possible.” 7 


Conservatives, though skeptical, understood the enthusiasm the impeachment drive 
could instill, and most were more cautious than Sokolsky in expressing their disapproval. L. 
Mendel Rivers, a staunch segregationist Democratic Congressman from South Carolina, in 
March 1961 opposed a congressional investigation, calling the Society a “Nation-wide 
organization of patriotic Americans” and added Earl Warren was “one of the most inept 
poseurs who has ever worn the robes of Chief Justice.” More erudite conservatives like 
Buckley, dismissed the effort as “futile and wrongheaded,” but lunged right back at Welch’s 
opponents, noting that “the nervousness of the critics of the John Birch Society is a more 
interesting phenomenon than the aberrations of Mr. Welch.” ’4 His brother-in-law Brent 
Bozell went a step further, criticizing Welch for merely choosing the wrong path of redress: 
“The answer is not that such a campaign is futile. The answer, rather, is this: that the 
punishment they propose does not fit Warren's crime.” What Buckley understood is that even 
if the JBS’s projects created controversy and embarrassment for the conservative cause, and 
made it more difficult to sway moderates to their cause, it was simultaneously becoming a 


powerful and consistently expanding movement that should be approached with caution. 
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Also, the thousands of motivated activists that implemented Welch’s agenda around the 


country were a valuable asset, and Buckley was reluctant to alienate them.” 





save our republic 


IMPEACH 
EARL WARREN 
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Fig. 5: Former US Congressman and Western Region Director for the JBS John H. Rousselot posing in front of 
an “Impeach Warren” sign in San Gabriel, California - FRANCIS MILLER/TIME LIFE PICTURES/GETTY 
IMAGES 


V. “Even Amongst Powerful Princes”: The Politician Controversy 


“If conservatives in general expressed a strong belief in the power of ideas, then most ‘radical 
right’ [sic] put their faith in the power of exposure,” wrote reporter Jack Mabley in the 
Chicago Daily News for July 25, 1960. In a series of articles, Mabley brought the Society to 
light by linking its alarmist activism to an unpublished letter written and privately distributed 
by its Founder only six years before. He had become aware of the Society’s existence in his 
own area only weeks before: “I have seen the appeal of this society in my own suburban 
community of 18,000. There are four active units in the village. At a meeting two weeks ago 
tonight, more than 200 persons turned out.” Having read the Society’s Blue Book and 


interviewed a handful of Birch members in his area, the journalist went on to describe the 
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Society’s structure as “monolithic” and “dictatorial”, before zeroing in on Welch’s letter, a 
302-page black paperbound book “reproduced by the photo-offset process, with loose-leaf 


binders” and its infamous quote: 


While I too think that Milton Eisenhower is a Communist and has been for thirty 
years, this opinion is based largely on the general circumstances of his conduct. But 
my firm belief that Dwight Eisenhower is a dedicated, conscious agent of the 
Communist conspiracy is based on an accumulation of evidence so extensive and so 
palpable that it seems to put this conviction beyond any reasonable doubt. 


When Mabley phoned Welch at the Belmont office to confront him with the allegations, 


Welch allegedly responded: “I have absolutely no comment.” 76 


Reports of Welch’s allegations against Eisenhower — as well as those aimed at the 
President’s brother Milton, as well as Allen and John Foster Dulles, General George Marshall 
and the late Franklin Roosevelt — made it to a handful of newspapers over the years, notably 
the Milwaukee Journal, Wisconsin Capital Times, and, by February of the next year, the 
communist San Francisco-based People’s World, which convinced Welch of Kremlin- 
directed conspiracy staged to discredit his work. A furious Welch initially accused CACC 
chief Fred Schwarz of forwarding a copy of the letter — the privacy of which he had guarded 
carefully — to Mabley: “During the last few months, however, we now know that you 
personally have repeatedly been making extremely derogatory remarks about myself and the 
John Birch Society, to various groups and audiences; and that you have been reading from 


my private manuscript, called The Politician to support your disparaging remarks.” 


The first journalist to bring The Politician and the Society to a national audience was 


Thomas Storke, owner and editor of the Santa Barbara News-Press and a registered 


76 Jack Mabley, “Bares Secrets of Red-Haters: They Think Ike Is a Communist,” Chicago Daily News, July 25, 
1960, 3. 
77 Letter from Robert Welch to Fred Schwarz, September 6, 1960, Granville Knight Papers, Box 3, 
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Democrat. Storke had found out about the Society’s activities in the Santa Barbara area and 
had started digging for materials. Baffled by what he found, he brought The Politician to 
public attention: “This book should be reviewed by a psychiatrist, not a newspaperman,” 
Storke wrote, “Alice’s trip through Wonderland was no less fantastic than Welch’s trip 
through the history of the last two decades.”’® As a response, he ran editorials quoting from 
The Politician and denouncing Welch’s attacks on Eisenhower: “Such slanders often called 
for a visit from a courageous and irate group which brought with them a barrel of tar and a 
few feathers.” The newspaper took a solid stand on the Birch Society, denouncing its 
methods flatly: “““We Believe ... That Democracy suffers when fear of Communism leads to 


irresponsible, unsubstantiated charges of treason.”*° 


The impact was immediate. As the national media started picking up on the Birch 
phenomenon, Storke’s office was flooded with letters, usually requests for materials on the 
Society. A woman from Shreveport, Louisiana reported that the Birchers were very strong in 
her area and that they, in collaboration with the local Daughters of the American Revolution, 
had successfully lobbied the mayor to remove the United Nations flag from the municipal 
hall.’! The mayor of Fremont, Ohio confided to Storke that he had heard disconcerting things 
about the Birchers and commended him for his “guts”. A minority of messages were less 
supportive of Storke’s denunciations. A man from Orcutt in Southern California came to the 


Birchers’ defense: “I have quit taking your paper due to your strong left wing stand.” 
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Accusing Storke of being soft on communism, he continued: “It is about time we started back 
on the road to being the most powerful nation in the world dedicated to total victory over 


Communism.” 8 


For his efforts in bringing the Society to light, Storke received the Pulitzer Prize in 
Journalism the following year, as well as the Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award, and an honorary 
Doctor of Laws from Colby College in Maine. One by one, major media outlets ran stories 
covering the Bircher phenomenon, interviewing members in local chapters, digging into 
Welch’s personal background and that of the entire National Council. Though much of the 
coverage carried a strong degree of sensationalism — the “ultras” or “extremists” — and even 
facetiousness — “Welchism” and “superpatriots” — most serious observers conveyed an 
uneasiness as to the nature and potential strength of this new force.** Journalist Alan Barth 
warned of a right-wing front eager to give up an absurd degree of civil liberty for the sake of 
security from Communism. Life Magazine, in May, ran an article posing the question whether 
the Birchers were “patriotic or irresponsible,” alongside a wary editorial comparing their 
tactics with those of far-left radicals.*° Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. attributed the rise of a “Radical 
right” to the election of a progressive administration, i.e. Kennedy’s, and downplayed its 


potential for upheaval, stressing it “lacks the impressive leadership it enjoyed during the days 
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of Roosevelt and Truman.’*° Others, like Fred J. Cook, warned of its financial strength and 


unwavering support from wealthy businessmen like Haroldson L. Hunt and J. Howard Pew.®’ 


The controversy would eventually be debated in Congress. Mirroring the Senators’ 
attack on Welch in the House Democratic Representative Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin 
demanded the Un-American Activities Committee open an investigation into the origins of 
Welch’s allegations and the operations of the Birch Society at large. 88 And though the 
committee chairman, Francis E. Walter (D-Pa) expressed doubts on whether the HUAC 
actually had jurisdiction over the issue, with an underlying concern such an intrusive 
investigation might result in a “McCarthyism-in-reverse”, the Birch issue had become prime 
debate material on the political stage as well as a sensational feast in the national media. °° 
Republican Senator Kenneth Keating (NY) and Democratic Congressman John Shelley (CA) 
demanded a proper investigation into the workings of the Society.” Senator Jacob Javits, the 
famous liberal Republican civil rights advocate from New York, had done the same, 


c 


complaining the Birchers “undermine the very foundations of the Republic because they 


jeopardize the confidence of the people in their tried and proven leaders.”?! These calls for an 
investigation were due to the reluctance of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee to 


properly investigate, let alone condemn the Society in March. The subcommittee’s report, 
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signed by no other than Mississippi Democrat Jim Eastland read: “We are happy to state that 


it seems to be, from our records, a patriotic organization.” ”” 


California Attorney General Stanley Mosk and his assistant Howard Jewel issued a 
report of their own, ridiculing the Birchers’ conspiratorial attitudes and McCarthyite 
methods. Mosk famously dismissed the Society as mainly consisting of “wealthy 
businessmen, retired military officers, and little old ladies in tennis shoes.” While the report 
likened the structure of the Society to the same totalitarian regimes it professed to combat, the 
overall tone was dismissive rather than alarming. Welch was described as “an embittered 
candy maker,” and his audience little more than an isolated, deranged relic of an isolationist 
past: “For the paranoid, life is a nightmare. Only he can see The Enemy [...] The more he 
acts upon his systematized delusions, the more he is cast out by his fellow man for his 
oddness. This only serves to feed or confirm his dark suspicions.” The report drew heavily 
from the clinical language of the “radical right” studies performed by Daniel Bell, Richard 
Hofstadter and others, and revealed a similar dismissive urge to downplay the Society’s 


strengths.”° 


At the same time, the Birchers found allies coming to their defense. Conservative 
author Richard Weaver for instance, had noticed an article in his local paper which, from a 
liberal perspective, took odds with Mosk’s report: “The only thing is, we think he’s wrong. 


We’d like to dismiss the Birchites as an insignificant group of cultists who are temporarily 
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enamored, mildly crackpot, and better ignored. But we don’t think that’s warranted.” Instead, 
the article argued, “[t]hey are, of course, wrong; stubbornly wrong [...] But we doubt the 
Birchites can be ridiculed into obscurity [...] And that is what troubles us.” Weaver in turn 
wrote his friend and conservative publisher Henry Regnery, dismissing the article as “liberal 
hogwash” but pointing out its significance for the right: “What the editorial indicates is that 
when the right sort of people begin to organize, under whatever name, it throws a great fright 


into the liberals. This is something that conservatives need to realize.” ”° 


In the face of increasing controversy, Robert Welch understood he could not keep his 
typical distance from the major media outlets, and in May 1961 agreed to appear on Meet the 
Press with Lawrence Spivak. Throughout the entire interview, Welch remained remarkably 
coy and defensive, stressing the lack of association between The Politician — a “private letter” 
meant for personal friends in all confidentiality — and the program of the JBS. He assured his 
audience he had never called Eisenhower a “card carrying Communist” and had even 
included a note with every copy of his manuscript saying: “This is not a book. It is not 
intended for publication, this is a private letter on loan to you in confidence for your eyes 
only and will you please tell us what’s wrong with it and what the errors are.” When Robert 
McCormick of NBC News asked Welch if the controversy had cost the Society members, the 
JBS leader replied that, on the contrary, financial support had “materially increased” since 
February and that more people were expressing sympathy and interest: “We find some less 
willing to join. We find some who have resigned, but they are very few in numbers. We have 
found far more who took more interest and were willing to come in. We have had quite a 


number of contributions coming in from people who say, ‘I don't know enough about the 
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Society to join, but from what I have heard we would like to help you, and here is a check for 


a hundred dollars.” 





Fig. 6: Robert Welch making his case on Meet the Press - AP IMAGES 


At the height of the controversy, two Republican California congressmen from Los 
Angeles County admitted to being avowed Birch members. Edgar Hiestand, a soft-spoken 
self-described constitutional conservative, was elected to Congress in 1952. Countering the 
increasing anxiety over Bircher influence in politics, he released a statement to the 


Washington Evening Star saying “I’m sure there are others members of Congress who are 


%7 Transcript retrieved from  http://www.scribd.com/doc/54700041/Robert-Welch-on-NBC-Meet-the-Press- 
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also members of the Society.”°* John Harbin Rousselot, a young, charismatic Southern 
Californian legislator affirmed not long after he had joined the Society as well. Rousselot 
even took his Bircher message actively around the country and in a speech at the National 
Student Association 14‘ Annual Congress at the University of Wisconsin, sponsored by the 
Intercollegiate Society of Individualists, Rousselot complained the Society had been “vastly 
distorted by the American press.” He had joined the Society, he declared, “after long and 
careful deliberation” and felt he “would be able to prove that my membership in the John 


Birch Society would not hurt [my political career].” °° 


Some voices within the Society’s ranks started to express doubts concerning Welch’s 
tactics. Adolphe Menjou, the anti-communist actor who had agreed to join the Council, by 
late March had withdrawn from the Society altogether, remaking merely that he and Welch 
had disagreements “on certain points.”!°? By the end of the year, Father Richard Ginder, a 
Catholic priest from Pittsburgh, had come under too much pressure from Bishop John Wright 
to sever his ties with Welch and formally resigned from the Council on January 1, 1962.'°! 
Other conservatives were equally unforgiving. Otis Chandler, editor of the conservative Los 
Angeles Times, denounced the Society in a March 12 editorial. “The Birchers are very 
destructive,” opined Chandler. “They create a climate of suspicion, fear and distrust of our 
leaders, institutions, churches and schools [which] frightens and alarms viewers and has no 
documentation or sources given for its conclusions.” !°? As a result, Welch would recede 


further into his conviction that the “domination of the press, television and radio by 
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communist influences is now so great that you are simply not allowed to learn or be reminded 
of the real nature of the beasts to whom we are losing.” !° J. Edgar Hoover himself, whose 
work received vocal support from Birch quarters, came out against the Society, warning that 
communists stood to gain from “fear, hysteria, and confusion” created by “certain people 
across the country who engage in reckless charges against one another.”!™ Earlier in the 
year, pro-nationalist China lobbyist Walter Judd aired similar doubts: “But I think they defeat 
themselves and injure our common cause by some of their overstatements. To accuse 
President Eisenhower of treason and to call him a Communist serves to drive people away 
and discredit all of us who are fighting Communism. Such actions help rather than hurt the 


Communists.” !° 


Most significantly, Barry Goldwater, the right’s new champion by 1960, kept an 
uncomfortable distance from the entire episode, expressing cautious admiration for the 


Society’s membership, but refusing to comment on Welch’s conspiracy theories: 


I don’t know why this society is called ultra-conservative, when its sole purpose is to 
fight communism. I know liberal Democrats as well as conservative Republicans who 
belong. Its purpose is to study communism and disseminate news about communists. 
Of course in every organization you'll find some who slip. But I have been very 
impressed with the high quality of these people. !°° 


Even a half year later, with the mid-term primaries in sight, Goldwater refused to repudiate 
the Society, while agreeing to condemn the Minutemen, who, he felt, ““comprise[d] a danger”. 
The Birchers, he thought, were still much less dangerous than the “leftist radicals swarming 


around President Kennedy.” Like Buckley, Goldwater understood that the Birchers had to 
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treated with a degree of caution. They already had a visible presence in his home state and the 


Arizonan recognized the potential value the JBS presented to conservatives. 


It did not take long before the John Birch Society lit up on the radar of the Kennedy 
Administration. Attorney-General Robert F. Kennedy was especially concerned about the rise 
of right-wing activism, and had several reports and memoranda commissioned to monitor its 
growth and activities, usually noting a strong backlash against Kennedy’s election and 
policies. Welch initially respected Kennedy’s old Massachusetts stock anti-communist 
credentials and friendship with Joseph McCarthy, though he was worried the Senator would 
turn out to be Walter Reuther’s “stooge” once elected president. But in light of Kennedy’s 
support for international recognition of communist China, decolonization, and federal 
intervention to protect the Freedom Riders and later James Meredith at Ole Miss, the Birch 
founder became convinced Kennedy was either inexplicably soft on communism or simply an 
“amoral man” and “ball-carrying on behalf of the Communist aims here in the United 


States.” 197 


The Birchers, who saw no middle ground between conservative anti-communism and 
the collectivist evil concentrated in the Kremlin, were especially enraged by the 
administration’s continuation of cordial relations with Josip Broz “Tito”, the Yugoslavian 
president who had broken away from Stalin and pursued a course of neutrality with the West. 
Welch refused to believe Tito was actually independent from Moscow and instead considered 
him Stalin’s “hatchet man” put it position to dupe the West into aiding its Communist 
regime.!°8 On October 14, 1961, a spontaneous protest, which became known as the National 
Indignation Convention, Dallas Bircher Frank McGehee, “a self-admitted member of the 
John Birch Society,” erupted in Dallas after the federal government had arranged to sell a 
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number of obsolete Sabre Jet fighters to Yugoslavia and allow some of its pilots to train on 
nearby Perrin airbase. On the first day, 300 people reportedly attended, followed by 1,200 the 
next day and 2,500 on the third, with many protestors wrapped in Confederate flags listening 
to speakers calling for the incarceration or even execution of Kennedy on grounds of 


treason. ! 


In an effort to respond to this embarrassing incident and assure voters he was able to 
defeat international Communism in the wake of the disastrous Bay of Pigs invasion and 
Berlin Crisis, the President embarked on a speaking tour on the West Coast, appearing at the 
centennial of the University of Washington in Seattle and at a $100 per plate fundraiser 
dinner at the Hollywood Bowl, in front of 3,000 Democrats. Kennedy did not explicitly name 
the Birch Society but criticized “the discordant voice of extremism”; those “who are 
unwilling to face up to the danger from without are convinced that the real danger comes 
from within,” those who tried to confront their fellow citizens with the false choices of 
“appeasement or war, suicide or surrender, humiliation or holocaust, to be either Red or 
dead.” In sum, Kennedy emphasized the Birchers’ aloofness and ideological isolation: “There 
have always been those fringes of our society who have sought to escape their own 
responsibility by finding a simple solution, an appealing slogan or a convenient scapegoat”, 
he mused. “They find treason in our finest churches, in our highest court, and even in the 
treatment of our water.”!!° According to a New York Times report, about 2,000 “Indignant 


Citizens” protested outside the Hollywood Bowl brandishing signs which read “No Jack for 
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Jagan”, “Where is the Spirit of 76”, “We Are Not Afraid Of Fallout — We Are Afraid Of 


Sellout”, “Veto Tito”, “General Walker for President” and “Out with Adlai.”!!! 


As with the controversial Gen. Edwin Walker case that unfolded around the same 
time, conservative leaders like Buckley and Goldwater disagreed with the conspiratorial 
explanations offered by the Birchers, but understood they would lose an invaluable, 
motivated base for support. Walker, who had resigned from his duties — after being 
reprimanded for distributing right-wing literature to his troops in West-Germany, quickly 
became a Birch hero and a symbol for resistance through re-education. The criticisms the 
Texan received from the Kennedy Administration and Senator William Fulbright only 
confirmed to them that Walker had been trying to expose the truth. At this point, Buckley and 
the National Review approached the Society with caution. Though the conservative author 
publicly disagreed with Welch on Eisenhower and the nature of the Communist conspiracy, 
he stressed that he “admired his personal courage and devotion to his cause.” Instead of 
writing off the Birchers, he again turned to their liberal critics and reasoned the interest in the 
Society had become so vast because “there is so much interest in the quickening tempo of 
conservative activity. The Liberals,” he argued, “and to the extent their programs coincide, 


the Communists, feel threatened by the revived opposition.” !!? 


A memo written to President Kennedy on the subject of right-wing activism captured 


Buckley’s ambiguous position succinctly: “From the point of view of electing candidates, 
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Welch is a millstone around the neck of the conservatives; his organization, however, is not.” 
On the contrary, the memo argued, “it is an ideal instrument for mobilizing grass roots 
support for conservative candidates in 1962 on a nationwide basis.” Whereas conventional 
wisdom placed the JBS at the margins and outside the sphere of genuine conservatism and 
realist politics, its actual place in the dynamics of ideological change was far more 
significant. Political opponents were eager to demonize the Society, but established 
conservatives remained — for the time being — cautious not to alienate its thousands of highly 
motivated members and sympathizers. Also, while unrealistic targets from withdrawal from 
the United Nations to the impeachment of the Supreme Court Chief Justice distressed 
prominent conservatives like Buckley, they were equally rejoiced by the fervor and 


grassroots energy that the JBS provided to the right. 1! 


VI. “Stumbling is Not Falling”: The John Birch Society Established 


In the foreword to the Blue Book’s fourth edition, written in February 1961, Welch looked 
back on the Society’s first two years. He reminisced: “The first few working chapters of the 
John Birch Society were formed in February 1959, exactly two years ago. They have been a 
long two years.” By the end of 1961, the impressive media attention had made the John Birch 
Society a household name in American politics. The springtime “exposures” initiated by Tom 
Storke and the subsequent media avalanche it unleashed, merely drew attention to an 
increasingly organized right wing, and while the controversy around The Politician and 
Welch’s conspiracy theories had undoubtedly hurt the Society’s credibility, the vast publicity 


in local and national news outlets actually boosted the Society’s membership, as it made the 
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organization more visible and seemingly effective to eager and often isolated citizens looking 


to roll back the “collectivization” of their society. !!4 


The JBS also continued to grow in terms of infrastructure. In 1961, determined to 
counter the increasingly hostile media coverage, Welch established the Society’s own 
Research Department, headed by Francis X. Gannon and full-time dedicated to anticipating, 
exposing and discrediting Communist tactics employed against the Society and the wider 
cause of anti-communism. Gannon would eventually publish his “findings” in his 
Biographical Dictionary of the Left, a 667-page long compendium published by the Society’s 
outlet in 1973. !!5 According to Boston-based journalist Cornelius Hurley, Belmont 
headquarters employed 57 people in 1961, a number which would go up to 109 by mid-1963. 
Within those two years, Welch would acquire the basement of the adjoining building and 
nearly double the size of the Society’s office and storage space. By 1963, he estimated the 
circulation of American Opinion at over 27,000 — as compared to nearly 60,000 for the 


National Review at around the time of Goldwater’s nomination one year later.''® 


Publication output did not stop with American Opinion and the monthly Bulletin. 
Welch ensured his members had a steady diet of right-wing literature to feed on. In 1961, he 
announced the introduction of “this uniform dollar reprint series, of books which have made 
outstanding contributions to the true history of the past twenty years.” By October, he had 
bought the rights to reprint Rosalie Gordon’s Nine Men Against America, Arthur Bliss Lane’s 
I Saw Poland Betrayed, James Burnham’s The Web of Subversion, George Racey Jordan’s 
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From Major Jordan’s Diaries, Joseph McCarthy’s America’s Retreat from Victory, John T. 
Flynn’s While You Slept, Garet Garrett’s The People’s Pottage, and Victor J. Fox’s The 
Pentagon Case, all ready to be shipped to chapter leaders around the country. Announcing 
the idea for the reprint series to conservative publisher Henry Regnery, who published 
Welch’s Life of John Birch and May God Forgive Us, he boasted: “The channel of 
distribution is becoming sizable, as you can gather from the fact that our printing bills are 
now running about thirty thousand dollars per month.” ''’ Shortly after, he established the 
Society’s very own publishing house, Western Islands — named after Keats’ sonnet “On First 
Looking Into Chapman’s Homer” — and announced its first three books - How to Read the 
Federalist Papers by Holmes Alexander; his own Life of John Birch; and Bullets and 


Confetti from American Opinion — to arrive by Christmas.!!® 


By April 1961, amidst the barrage of scathing articles and fiery congressional debates, 
active chapters were listed in 34 states, with a strong presence in the Southwest and leaving 
only Alabama, Alaska, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah and Vermont 
unorganized.'!? Feeding heavily on specifically suburban demographics, participation gave 
citizens an ennobling mission, a chance to get on the right side of history. Expressions of 
derision and outrage by prominent moderates and liberals like Tom Kuchel, Jacob Javits, or 
President Kennedy himself, confirmed Birchers’ suspicions they were making an impact, as 
their activism tapped into a deep-rooted distrust of the New Deal, internationalism and an 


elite ruling class they had come to identify with a sense of moral decline and a fall in 
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American standing in the world. Eager to strike back, Birchers started, joined and supported 
“spontaneous” movements such as the National Indignation Convention, Crusade for 
Americanism, We the People!, Aid for Katanga and many others.!7° Through its publications 
and speaking tours, the Society harnessed the momentum and support of allied rightists such 
as Dan Smoot, Clarence Manion, Kent and Phoebe Courtney, Billy James Hargis, W. Cleon 
Skousen, Edgar Bundy, H.L. Hunt, etc. and helped forge an increasingly mobilized attack on 
liberal consensus politics. As one newspaper put it, “the Birch Society has yielded top rank 
among the 1,000 or so pseudo-conservative groups that are calculated to be operating on the 


ultra right” !?! 


As keen observers of the organization’s progress quickly saw, citizens’ activism was 
crucial. The 1963 California Legislature Twelfth Report of the Senate Factfinding 
Subcommittee on Un-American Activities, headed by Democratic State Senator Hugh Burns, 
which focused, at the request of Governor Pat Brown, on the Birch Society in California, 
interviewed or received affidavits from over a hundred Birch members and organizers. One 
such testimonial, delivered by Southern Californian Robert Blake, retired US Marine Corps 
Maj. General, offers a succinct insight: “Several years ago I became a member of the John 
Birch Society ... because I saw in it the first opinion group to come to my attention which 
possessed the potentialities for organizing scattered voices of conservatism into an effective 


influence on the political environment of our country.” !?? 


120 “Politics and People: Danger on the Right,” Baltimore Sun, February 14, 1962, 13. 

121 “Glendale Shows How to Tackle Communism,” Los Angeles Times, August 20, 1961, B4; see also Douglas K. 
Stewart and Ted C. Smith, “Celebrity Structure of the Far Right,” Political Research Quarterly, 17.2 (June 1964), 
349-55. 
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Fig. 7: A typical American Opinion Book Store in Santa Barbara, CA — SANTA BARBARA 
HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


And indeed, aside from members’ suburban homes, the Society encouraged 
individuals to start up commercial outlets for rightist literature, often called American 
Opinion Book Stores, about 200 of which the Society claimed to be affiliated with by mid- 
decade. There were even a handful of American Opinion “bookmobiles” touring around 
Southern California alone, offering original copies or Birch-sponsored reprints of a wide 
range of conservative materials, like Goldwater’s Conscience of a Conservative, Arthur Bliss 
Lane’s I Saw Poland Betrayed, and of course Welch’s own The Politician. The 1963 
California report listed a number of affiliated bookstores in the area, e.g. the Patriot Book 
Shop in Arcadia, the Orange County Freedom Book Store in Fullerton, the Heritage Book 
Shop in Van Nuys, Betsy Ross Book Shop, in W. Los Angeles, the Anti-Communist Center 
in Garden Grove, the Freedom Book Store in Whittier and Freedom Forum Book Store in 
Costa Mesa. Venues like the Citrus Americanism Center in Covina frequently housed Birch- 


sponsored speakers like Tom Anderson or W. Cleon Skousen. Occasionally, a number of 
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chapters in the same area would raise money to lure speakers through the American Opinion 
Speakers Bureau network. All the way from Belmont, the Society would even sponsor 
student essay contests, like a book review of Rosalie Gordon’s scathing critique of the 
Warren Court, Nine Men Against America. The contest, concluded in the summer of 1962, 


was won by a young Californian. !” 


Though Birchers were increasingly mobilized along the Sun Belt and the Midwest, 
Southern California quickly became the undisputed center of their activism. In December 
1962 for instance, librarians in Los Angeles and Orange Counties were overwhelmed with 
complaint letters from local Birchers on the acquisition of copies of Nikos Kazantzakis’ The 
Last Temptation of Christ, on the grounds of its purported blasphemy and godless subversion. 
In Long Beach, Santa Ana and Newport Beach coordinated letter campaigns were staged. 
Administrative staff at both Los Angeles City Library and Los Angeles County Library 
drowned in Birchers’ letters. Miss Irma K. Bethune of Arcadia staged her own local 
campaign and showered the local library board with complaints of discovering the book on a 
“grocery store shelf’ and demanded its immediate withdrawal. After the board ignored her 
pleas, she began spreading the word amongst her chapter members and beyond, by 
conversation and letter, and she drew support from both the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
clergy in Arcadia, as well as the local Americanism Committee of Watchdogs of Freedom. At 


least in Arcadia, the book was eventually taken off the shelves.”!74 


Later that month, the Lakewood Triangle Businessmen’s Association representative 
“received numerous phone calls” from members of the community identifying themselves as 


123 See “Our Council Speaks,” June 30, 1962, at the Flick-Reedy Corporation auditorium in Bensenville, Illinois, 
T. Coleman Andrews Papers, Box 1, Folder 3; “An Essay Contest for the American Undergraduate,” Ibid., 
Margaret Meier Papers, Box 14, Folder 14. 
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Birchers, PTA members or both. The LTBA had hired visual artist Allan Noonan, leader of a 
local cult called “The Universal Millennium Group” to provide fifty Christmas decorations 
for the local shopping mall. The angry callers demanded the decorations be taken down, as 
they not only felt they had nothing to with the birth of Christ. They were convinced Noonan 
was a Red and sought to destroy the local community through subversive imagery. They 
threatened to boycott the LTBA’s businesses and picket stores, and though the Association 
stalled the decision to find a compromise, “[s|trangely-worded captions for the modernistic 


art works already [had] been removed”!*> 


Such local yet tangible victories fueled JBS activism, commitment and fanaticism. 
Members had the sense of belonging to a community that legitimized their views and felt 
they were making a real impact. Though the bulk of Bircher activism may seem to have 
focused on local and rather petty causes, it needs emphasizing how these minor projects 
cemented community relationships, established Americanist networks and provided bottom- 
up resources to both the Society as radicalized right-wing forces within the local political 
landscape. While local Birchers organized against “godless” and “collectivist” influences in 
their churches, libraries, schools, and government, their enthusiasm nurtured the political 
steamrollers out to defeat liberalism, moderation and compromise within the GOP and 
beyond. As highways across the nation were increasingly dotted with “Impeach Earl Warren” 
and “Get U.S. Out of the U.N.” signs, local Birch-sponsored campaigns forged alliances on 
the Right and supplied the life blood for a veritable “purge” in local, state and ultimately 


national politics. 


225 “Decision Due on Lakewood’s Christmas Art,” Los Angeles Times, December 14, 1962. 
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VII. Conclusion 


For all the controversy the Society managed to create in the immediate years after its 
founding, it grew well beyond the expectations of many. Alan Westin, writing alongside 
Daniel Bell in 1962, claimed “the Society’s most successful efforts to date [...] have been on 
the ‘soft underbelly’ of American democracy — those places where a minimum of pressure 
can often produce maximum terror and restrictive responses.” Although there is a degree of 
truth in Westin’s observation, many of the its contemporary critics fatally underestimated the 
prominent role that the Society and what they called the “lunatic fringes of the right” would 
play in harnessing grassroots resources, ensuring the conservative capture of the Republican 
Party and enabling Barry Goldwater to seize the party’s nomination in 1964. “It is extremely 
doubtful,” Seymour Martin Lipset had written in the wake of McCarthy’s censure, “that the 
radical right will grow beyond the peak of 1953-1954. It has reached its optimum strength in 
a period of prosperity, and a recession will probably cripple its political power. It cannot 
build an organized movement.”!”’ As late as 1962, just two years before Barry Goldwater’s 
presidential nomination, Bell simply echoed Lipset’s prediction: “For the time being, there 
seems no reason to suppose that its future holds anything more than its present.”!** Even 
presidential memoranda were prone to downplaying the role of the Birch contingent, 
concluding its anatomy of “pre-World War II isolationism and the remnants of a 19" century 
rugged individualism” had no place in modern American culture and would not likely impact 
the mainstream political process. The events of the following years would prove them 


wrong.!”° 


126 Westin, “The John Birch Society (1962),” in Bell (ed.), 67. 
127 Lipset in op. cit, 369. 
128 Bell in op. cit., 6. 


123 “Statements from the Center,” 4. 
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The mischaracterization of Birch activism as a political anomaly or an extremist 
fringe, has led to its underestimation in terms of what it could offer the young, conservative 
movement. Certainly, Welch’s conspiracism alienated more Americans than it could impress, 
but it put his Society on the map and helped attract thousands of likeminded Americanists to 
its ranks. Through hands-on projects that applied locally as well as nationally, members could 
gain invaluable organizational experience and feel increasingly united against the sinister 
forces they sought to expose. It also gave Birchers an identifiable aim and enemy, and united 
anti-communism with conservative preoccupations — internationalism, constitutionalism, 
economics and social issues. Clearly, the Society was more than a conspiracist, isolationist 
group stuck in the past, but recruited thousands of affluent, suburban citizens eager to fight 
back. Concerned conservatives took their cues from the Birchers’ grassroots strength and 


strategically avoided alienating its membership as far as possible. 
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Chapter 3: An Americanist Dilemma: Race and Civil Rights 


Over the summer of 1963, Robert Welch warned anyone who would listen that the 
Communists were planning to create a “Soviet Negro Republic” in the Deep South, with 
Atlanta as its probable capital and Martin Luther King, Jr. as its first president. The scheme, 
supported by naive liberals and “fellow travelers,” he claimed, was only part of a greater 
design to divide and enslave the population of the United States and ultimately, the world. 
“And while, if and when the Communist plotters break away the Southeastern corner of the 
United States to form a Negro Soviet republic, and the eastern provinces of Canada to form a 
Canuck Soviet republic,” Welch prophesied, “there will still be plenty of idealistic dupes 
shouting about how wonderful it is for these people to have their ‘independence,’ 
nevertheless we hope that just the shadows of these forthcoming events will bring enough 
people into the John Birch Society to help mightily in keeping such events from 
‘forthcoming’ at all.” In the same breath, the Birch leader outlined a $250,000 program to 


attract more members and raise more funds ahead of the 1964 election campaign. ! 


While the JBS enjoyed tremendous exposure in the early 1960s and its numbers 
continued to swell, the focus of the national political agenda began to shift increasingly 
towards civil rights and racial inequality. The 1963 Birmingham campaign that further 
enhanced the profile of Martin Luther King, Jr., and the visibly violent response to it, urged 
President Kennedy to call for substantial reform and within little over a year, Lyndon 
Johnson made history by signing the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Thus the struggle over civil 
rights and equality was intrinsically linked to the development of liberalism and would form a 


cornerstone for Johnson’s Great Society initiatives. That same struggle however proved just 


1 Gladwin Hill, “Welch Says Reds Plot Negro Republic,” The Miami News, August 16, 1963, 9. 
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as crucial for the development of modern conservatism, and the Birchers were no exception. 
In the same way that mutual enmity towards Communism — and liberalism by association — 
had brought moral traditionalists, former left-wing radicals and classical liberals together 
against the New Deal and the welfare state, the issue of racial inequality united conservatives 
against federal reform. Southern segregationists traditionally promoted white supremacy, on 
biological and/or cultural grounds, which blended with traditionalists’ belief in natural, 
divinely ordained hierarchies and their distaste for (too rapid and enforced) social progress. 
At the same time, classical liberals resisted the idea of federal intervention on grounds of 
constitutionalism, self-determination and property rights, and instead put their faith in a 
“colorblind” marketplace to even out societal inequities. Fearing federal enforcement of 
integration or even external Communist manipulation, all could rally behind state sovereignty 
and states’ rights, suspicions of radical subversion and anti-statist resentment in their 


opposition to demands for government-sponsored racial justice. 


The John Birch Society’s response to civil rights is significant for several reasons. 
First of all, by the pivotal year of 1963, the Society had emerged as a grassroots organization 
with national significance and had, unlike visible racialist resistance groups such as the 
White Citizens’ Councils (WCC) or the Ku Klux Klan (KKK), a very strong presence in 
areas well beyond the Deep South. This nationwide reach crucially facilitated a shift away 
from overtly racialist opposition to civil rights. The majority of the Society’s membership 
resided outside the Jim Crow states, and its agenda reflected a much wider set of concerns 
than racial integration and equal voting rights. The success and growth the JBS enjoyed both 
in and outside the Deep South showed various strands and degrees of resistance and 
opposition could be connected under a broader framework. To achieve this, the Society took 
a particular position between non-conspiratorial conservative factions and overtly racialist 


movements, and even promoted through its official literature and front group operations a 
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“colorblind” approach to civil rights. While distancing itself from overtly racist motivations 
and even supporting the purpose if not the means of integration, the JBS built on redbaiting 


strategies that defenders of segregation had started to adopt during the post-war years. ? 


By doing so, the Birchers helped raise complex segregationist strategies linking 
integration to Communist subversion onto a nationally viable de-racialized or “colorblind” 
right-wing critique of liberal reform initiatives that would emerge primarily in the 1970s, 
including desegregation busing, affirmative action, and welfare. Even before that time, they 
helped set the stage for the rise of politicians like Barry Goldwater, Ronald Reagan, George 
Wallace and even the “Southern Strategy” of Richard Nixon, whose populist conservative 
campaigns relied heavily on racial coding and targeted mostly Caucasian conservatives and 
former New Deal Democrats disillusioned with the “excesses” of liberalism, social unrest, the 
New Left and radicalized civil rights groups. As part of this transition, the Birchers helped 
develop a Southern opposition to civil rights reform that was primarily based on 
constitutionalism and anti-communist association, into a greater focus on social dimensions 


such as law and order, reverse racism and freedom of association. 


Robert Welch applied the same unyielding conspiracism to the Society’s official 
position on the issue of racial inequality as he had done with most political matters that 
concerned him. His hardline opposition to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, as well as his earlier impeachment campaign against Earl Warren, earned his 
organization countless supporters in the South, while inviting associations with extremist and 
racialist groups. A number of scholars have correctly pointed towards the collusion of the 


2 Clive Webb, Massive Resistance: Southern Opposition to the Second Reconstruction (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2005) complicates the image of a “solid White South” and offers an in-depth study on how 
defenders of Jim Crow used complex tactics to oppose integration; for Jim Crow defenders and anti- 
communist strategies specifically, see George Lewis, The White South and the Red Menace: Segregationists, 


Anticommunism, and Massive Resistance, 1945-1965 (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2004). 
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Society’s conspiratorial positions and openly racist individuals and organizations. Frank 
Mintz and Lisa McGirr have both shown how the Birchers’ opposition to civil rights in 
particular brought some of its members closer to Willis Carto’s anti-Semitic, white 
supremacist Liberty Lobby, while much of the Society’s early growth ran parallel with 
Southern racist groups that defended segregation on racialist grounds, like the Citizens’ 
Councils. In her study on right-wing groups in Michigan, JoEllen McNergney Vinyard 
identifies similar connections between Birch membership and racist and/or paramilitary 


groups that enjoyed significant growth in the aftermath of Brown.’ 


However, it is important to emphasize that such cases did not follow the official line 
of the JBS, and its stance and influence on U.S. race relations is in need of nuance and 
revision. While it is true Welch’s conspiratorial views and position on civil rights often 
interacted with white supremacy and even anti-Semitism on the ground, he actively 
discouraged and corrected such behavior among the membership. His alarmist anti-statism 
was complemented by a strong belief that racial bigotry and conflict were in fact Communist 
tools of disruption and dissent, and that conservative, patriotic Americans harbored no such 
divisive views of themselves. Informed by a strong background in business conservatism, 
Welch was very receptive to pro-market arguments and felt a truly free market would ease 
tensions between the races and, ultimately, if minorities were willing to work for it, provide 
equality of opportunity for all. As part of its educational strategy, the Birch founder even 
hired a number of African American former Communists to write and speak for the JBS on 
how Communists were planning to exploit racial tensions and the civil rights cause. Though 


the Society failed to attract significant numbers of African Americans to its cause, and its cast 


3 Lisa McGirr, Suburban Warriors, 222; Frank Mintz, The Liberty Lobby and the American Right: Race, 
Conspiracy, Culture (Westport, CT: Greenwood Publishing Group, 1983), 144; JoEllen McNergney Vinyard, 
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of disenchanted black former Communists and FBI informants was often dismissed as a 
publicity stunt, their inclusion can already be seen as a vanguard for the black and 


“multicultural” conservatisms that would emerge during the subsequent decades. 


The Society’s anti-civil rights activism brought more than just a reactionary 
counterforce against alleged Communist infiltration and the radicalization of civil rights 
movements towards the end of the decade. Much of the scholarship on the decline of 1960s 
liberalism has pointed towards popular uneasiness with the emergent New Left, as well as 
Black Power and other civil rights groups moving away from non-violent resistance. It is true 
that the Birchers exploited these phenomena to tie liberals to radical subversion and chaos. 
Growing urban unrest and violent riots erupting over fundamental inequality across various 
American cities provided Welch and his followers with “proof” that a hidden Communist 
agenda was out to destroy civil society from within and that civil rights was the perfect 
Trojan horse to accomplish it. At the same time, their insistence on law and order closely 
matched the concerns and propaganda of non-conspiratorial conservatives, which again 
undermines a clear mainstream-extremist categorization of the Society. Also, Birchers 
continued to link liberal attempts to address de factor racial inequality with well-established, 
“colorblind” free-market values, as illustrated for instance by members’ participation in the 
drive to repeal the Rumford Fair Housing Act in California in 1964. In sum, much of the 
Birchers’ activism against civil rights helped the broader conservative movement in 
developing a more palatable critique of liberal reform and left-wing resistance against racial 


equality, while pitching its conservative message to a national audience. 4 
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I. Making Men See Right: Redefining the Civil Rights Debate 


Though the experience of the Second World War galvanized civil rights activism on 
various fronts and dealt a great blow to the legitimacy of scientific racism, the climate of the 
Cold War stalled progressive reform, as opponents habitually tied promoters of racial 
equality to Communist subversion. As early as 1924, the Comintern had issued instructions to 
its American affiliates to step up organization of black workers, and from 1928 to the 
beginning of the Popular Front period in 1935, the CPUSA actively pushed for a Soviet state 
carved out of the Black Belt and populated by Southern blacks. Though this strategy was 
abandoned in the mid-1930s, anti-communist conspiracy theories kept the fear of a Negro 
Soviet Republic alive and even moderate civil rights reforms faced virulent attacks from 
redbaiters. After Brown, massive resistance quickly escalated, and the South succumbed to a 
new wave of white racialist resentment. McCarthyist conspiracy theories linking the Court’s 
decision as well as general civil rights drives to Communism abounded, and racially 
moderate politicians like Big Jim Folsom in Alabama suffered defeat at the polls as a result of 


segregationist indignation.” 


As well as highlighting the importance of pre-1960s resistance to racial equality with 
regard to the development of modern conservatism, historians have rightfully pointed towards 


the connections between Southern defiance and conservative Northern responses to civil 
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rights. As Michael Klarman has suggested in his backlash thesis, it was only after brutal 
violence against peaceful civil rights protesters in the South had been broadcast nationally, 
that Northern sympathy for enforced racial equality started to gain significant momentum, 
revealing an underlying reluctance to challenge the status quo without such direct, emotional 
incentives.° In fact, historians have progressively recognized the power and relative success 
of anti-integrationist drives outside the South. As Thomas Sugrue argues: “Though the 
differences between North and South were real, our emphasis on southern exceptionalism has 
led historians, journalists and political commentators to overlook the commonalities across 
regions.” By connecting manifestations of post-industrial crisis in Northern cities to race and 
inequality, Sugrue reveals remarkable regional parallels in terms of conservative backlash 


against civil rights reform.’ 


Similarly, authors like Robert Self and Ronald Formisano have provided useful 
studies of civil rights opposition with regard to public housing measures in Oakland, 
California and desegregation busing in Boston, respectively, and have effectively pointed out 
the obstacles and limitations of progressive civil rights reforms well beyond Dixie. However, 
these studies have achieved more than the mere debunking of “Southern exceptionalism”. By 
pointing towards powerful popular campaigns exploiting white resentment throughout the 
post-war period — including well before the alleged mid-1960s “white backlash” phenomenon 
— they have been able to highlight the centrality of key issues other than urban chaos and 
radicalism, such as property rights, education, economic redistribution, etc. Studying the 


perpetually defiant George Wallace, who caused controversy by outperforming expectations 


5 Michael J. Kiarman, "How Brown Changed Race Relations: The Backlash Thesis" in The Journal of American 
History 81.1 (June 1994), 81-118. 
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in the 1964 Democratic primaries across several Northern states, Dan Carter has offered the 
interesting conclusion that while Southern populist and racial conservatism may not have 
emerged unscathed from its struggle with civil rights activism and progressive reform, the 
eventual coming of age of modern American conservatism seems all but unthinkable without 
a powerful right-wing rebuttal of liberal and radical left-wing answers to race and civil 


rights. 


As Thomas Edsall observes in Chain Reaction, race became absolutely crucial to 
right-wing strategies of undermining the march of American liberalism: “In the struggle for 
government and private-sector resources, race has become a powerful wedge, breaking up 
what had been the majoritarian economic interests of the poor, working and lower-middle 
classes in the traditional liberal coalition.” Edsall continues, “[o]f the four issues — race, 
rights, reform and taxes — race has been the most critical, and the most powerful in effecting 
political change.” In essence, the conservatives became increasingly adept at tying such 
issues together through racial coding rather than explicitly racially charged rhetoric. 
Similarly, defenders of segregation started to wed their defense of racial apartheid to 
conservative values shared with Midwestern Taft-style nationalists and burgeoning libertarian 


strands, forging powerful alliances beyond the Deep South and laying foundations of a Sun 
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Belt variety of conservative politics that would launch figures like Barry Goldwater, Ronald 


Reagan and Richard Nixon into the national limelight.’ 


Writing about the dynamics of race in the post-New Deal period, Joseph Lowndes 
does not reject the importance of “backlash” entirely, but offers a caveat, arguing right-wing 
opposition to civil rights should not be seen as merely reactionary, but as “contingent, 
mobile, and highly adaptive, constantly responding to changing conditions on the ground.” 
Charles Wallace Collins’ Dixiecrat manifesto Whither South, Lowndes points out, was 
already calling for an alliance between Southern Democrats and Northern Republicans, 
stressing mutual suspicions of equalitarianism and executive federal power. Southern 
segregationists, in other words, were actively seeking commonalities with Northern 
conservatives and couched their defense of the Southern racial system not merely in racist 
terms or conspiracy theories, but linked it to broader conservative principles. Strom 
Thurmond’s 1948 Dixiecrat campaign for instance, downplayed theories of white supremacy, 
but instead claimed to represent state sovereignty. “The displacement of racism onto other 
political issues,” Lowndes concludes, “had long been a staple of southern political 


discourse.” !? 


Similarly, Stephanie Rolph’s case study of the White Citizens’ Councils, formed as a 
response to the Brown ruling, points toward the collusion of segregationist resentment and 
conservative values. Studying the Councils’ publications, rhetoric and outreach initiatives, 
Rolph concludes Council members were increasingly considering race “as having meaning 


only within the landscape of broader, conservative principles,” and as a movement 
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“deliberately situated [their] defense of segregation within a hierarchy of conservative 
values.” Meanwhile, Southern segregationists established ideological connections to the 
conservative movement, and even received invaluable support from right-wing icons like 
William Buckley and the National Review. Naturally, the Councils still relied heavily on 
racialist classification and vowed to thwart integrationist efforts of “mongrelizers” and “stand 
fast and preserve an unsullied race.” But the conclusion for Rolph remains the same: 
defenders of the Southern racial system, while still relying heavily on explicitly racist views, 
learned to look for allies not just beyond the South, but beyond the realm of scientific racism. 
“The conservative label,” she concludes, “became a more sophisticated, structured and 


marketable version of white resistance.”!! 


Considering the focus both Lowndes and Rolph put on the amalgamation of 
conservative positions on racial inequality, it is striking that the John Birch Society receives 
no attention in their work. On the one hand, the development of a broader right-wing appeal 
against civil rights reform was indeed well underway before Welch founded the JBS. Then 
again, at the time when the Society emerged, interestingly between Brown and the 
culmination of the civil rights era, its national presence as a right-wing grassroots 
organization was unparalleled. Welch himself had strong ties to North and South, and though 
members were encouraged to act locally, he remained adamant about implementing a single, 
national credo, which could connect Southern defiance and opposition to integration to a 


broader, constitutionalist, conservative and libertarian attack on civil rights. Even before 
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founding his organization, Welch sponsored writers for his One Man’s Opinion and later 
American Opinion magazine to cover interracial conflict in the South, usually lambasting the 
Warren Court’s judicial activism and ardently defending states’ rights from federal 
intervention over integration. One particularly interesting contribution was authored by 
African American pundit Clennon Washington King, Sr., a former organizer for the Georgia 
NAACP who would later come to condemn the organization for supposedly promoting 
Soviet-orchestrated racial agitation as well as being “democracy-baiting” and “certainly not 
anti-communistic.”'* In his 1958 article for 4O, King zoomed in further on the theme of 
racial unrest and set out much of how the Society would approach racial conflict and calls for 


social justice in the segregated South: 


We have stated repeatedly in this magazine our belief that the trouble in the South 
over integration is Communist contrived; that Communist agents, working behind the 
scenes, are using every trick and skill in the Communist repertory to foment bitterness 
between black and white members of communities where no bitterness existed before; 
and that the Communists thoroughly intend to fan and coalesce small flames of civil 
disorder into the conflagration of civil war if possible. 1 


King’s attack on “racial agitation” and federally mandated integration was not built on a 
defense of segregation in its own right, i.e. as an a priori naturally superior system that 
should not be challenged at all. On the contrary, King viewed peaceful integration as an 
ultimate goal, but expressed concerns that Communists and political opportunists might 
exploit such desires to bypass states’ rights and institute federal encroachment and social 
turmoil. While he believed the people of the South could organically develop a system of 
mutual respect and equality, it was these “alien agitators” that introduced, encouraged and 


magnified actual tensions and racially motivated discrimination. 
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The Brown decision and immediate fallout clearly seized Welch’s attention. While the 
future Birch leader had initially set out his career as a conservative spokesman with a 
growing national reputation, his focus mostly remained on matters that concerned likeminded 
business nationalists, such as internationalism, trade policy, finance and organized labor. 
Even as his conspiracist conservatism hardened over time, Welch seemed to steer clear of 
race-related issues altogether and instead followed an essentially Old Guard Republican and 
McCarthyite line of attack on the New Deal and its socioeconomic legacy. Yet, Brown 
changed everything. In late 1956, almost exactly between the ruling and the Society’s 
founding, he decided to weigh in on the subject himself. In “A Letter to the South on 
Segregation,” an article he wrote for his own One Man’s Opinion, he criticized the Warren 


Court, focusing predictably on states’ rights and constitutional originalism. 


Concretely, Welch criticized contemporary trends in social studies and their influence 
on the court. In doing so, he decried the establishment of “the doctrine that the meaning of 
our laws and of our constitution itself change[d] — without any new legislation being needed 
for that purpose — with changes in psychological and sociological theories, and according to 
the preferences for particular theories on the part of the current justices.” As a profound 
skeptic of progressive social justice reformism, the future Birch leader proved an anxious 
observer of intellectual critiques of segregation. Though couched in calls for judicial restraint, 
the rhetoric bore a significantly populist edge. No doubt he was aware of the pathological 
focus the Frankfurt School and affiliated intellectual currents had applied to the Right as a 
response to the rise of totalitarian regimes in Europe; and Welch eagerly returned fire. Not 
unlike McCarthyism’s profound distrust of the intellectual left, Welch made a point of 
dismissing left-wing critiques of the racial status quo as Communist propaganda. Authors like 
E. Franklin Frazier, who had contributed heavily to UNESCO’s condemnation of racism in 


“The Race Question” statement, or Gunnar Myrdal, whose “An American Dilemma” 
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categorized southern racial bigotry as anomalous to American democracy, to Welch 
symbolized the peril behind the judiciary’s watershed departure from the Plessy doctrine. 
Rather than promoting social order and constitutionally mandated individual liberty, the 
businessman from Massachusetts feared an opportunist class of crony appointees, with Earl 
Warren at the helm, had caved in to an alien, internationalist agenda oblivious to the 
particularities of the Southern way of life, or worse, to an outright evil concoction of enforced 


equalitarianism aimed at sowing dissent over a what he saw as a balanced racial hierarchy. '* 


Whereas Welch the Old Guard nationalist in his defense of Jim Crow relied heavily 
on constitutionalism, states’ rights and opposition to federal intervention therein, Welch the 
transplanted North Carolina native turned to his fellow Southerners in a remarkably emotive 
appeal not to succumb to Communist agitation and racial hatred: “Do not blame your 
neighbors, the colored people of the South,” he pleaded. “They had nothing to do with the 
Supreme Court decision, did not seek it, and as a class have not been the ones to bring the 
racial issue to a boil. Most of them would be just as embarrassed as you would at forced 
integration, and are just as opposed to the whole idea.” Welch made a point of projecting the 
trope of mob violence onto the external Communist hand carefully manipulating Southern 
blacks and whites into mutual fear, distrust and hatred. He was quick to “concede” that the 
“ordinary colored people of the South can easily be misled by clever agitators,” with some 
potentially identifying as “martyrs to a newly acquired oppression complex.” Convinced the 
Communist agitators were attempting to instill chaos and dismantle civil society, Welch 


added: “But truly, in most cases, they know not what they do; and if there was ever a time 


14 Quoted from a later reprint, distributed by the JBS: Robert Welch, A Letter to the South on Segregation 


(Boston: American Opinion, 1965), 6. 
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and place when patience and charity and a huge reservoir of deep good will were needed, it is 


in the South today.”!5 


The externalization of racial conflict not only allowed Welch to disjoint legitimate 
popular discontent from Jim Crow as a system, but simultaneously provided a de-racialized 
scapegoat. An astute political observer, Welch was well aware of the complications of 
defending a rigid racialist system on a national level, and disagreed fundamentally with mob 
justice and violence as a vehicle for redress. Rather than calling for increased racial 
oppression — which he more often than not denied was a real factor to begin with — Welch 
joined redbaiting segregationists with enthusiasm in pointing towards a sinister Communist 
conspiracy behind social discontent with Jim Crow, i.e. a vague, yet omnipresent and 
threatening enemy against which American anti-Communists of all stripes could align 
themselves. By tapping into a powerful supply of populist resentment on behalf of “ordinary 
Americans” vis-a-vis the image of uncaring, apathetic or even malicious, meddling elites, 
Welch seemed to follow a similar pattern as observed by Rolph and Lowndes in marrying 
racial conservatism to more palatable conservative themes like republicanism, judicial 
restraint, a romantic acceptance of natural social hierarchies, law and order and self-reliance. 
As will be illustrated, the John Birch Society would, as a key player in the grassroots Right 
revival of the 1960s, make its contribution to the gradual crystallization of right-wing thought 
on racial inequality under a wider conservative “ethic” that by and large decentered race from 
its discourse and inverted the oppressor-oppressed role distribution in a counterattack on 


liberal and radical reformism. 


Electrified by Eisenhower’s dispatching of federal troops to Little Rock, populist 


conspiracy narratives became an established line of attack on integration. Prominent Birch- 


15 Op. cit., 23. 
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affiliated commentators such as Dan Smoot and Clarence Manion used their presence on 
radio and television to “expose” the Communist conspiracy behind civil rights, while others, 
like the Courtneys in Louisiana forged alliances with pro-segregationist groups like the 
WCC. However, it was not until the James Meredith incident at the University of Mississippi 
at Oxford in 1962 that the John Birch Society formally began to “educate” on matters of 
racial conflict on a significant scale. Meredith, a black student who had unsuccessfully 
applied to Ole Miss, had his right to enroll confirmed in a series of NAACP-supported court 
cases, but was physically barred from entering on September 20 by Governor Ross Barnett. 
Under pressure from Attorney General Robert Kennedy, Barnett agreed to back down, but 
Meredith’s enrollment on October 1 caused segregationist protests on and around campus, 
even causing two deaths. To protect Meredith and quell disorder, Washington had sent 
several hundreds of federal troops, which to enraged onlookers seemed all too reminiscent of 


Little Rock, and reeked of federal tyranny.!° 


One such observer was Earl Lively, Jr., a former fighter pilot turned political 
commentator from Dallas who, over the weeks following the developments, published a 
series of scathing columns, accusing the Kennedy Administration of unlawful, dictatorial 
disregard of Mississippi’s state sovereignty in dealing with the matter. The Texan’s writings 
gained such a growing segregationist readership that the young author was quickly 
encouraged to compile his findings into a book-length study on the entire incident, which he 
finalized within a few months’ time. Robert Welch purchased the rights and eventually 
launched the book, titled The Invasion of Mississippi, which he distributed to the general 


public through the Society’s network of American Opinion bookstores for the price of $1 per 


16 See Earle Johnston, Mississippi’s Defiant Years, 1953-1973: An Interpretive Documentary with Personal 
Experience (Forest, MS: Lake Harbor Publishers, 1990); Nadine Cohodas, The Band Played Dixie: Race and the 
Liberal Conscience at Ole Miss (New York: Free Press, 1997); Charles W. Eagles, The Price of Defiance: James 
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copy. In his twelve-chapter exposition, Lively decried the “occupation” and “provoking [of] 
violence” by federal troops as a dictatorial move by Washington to impose its intrusive rule 
on the South. The accusation of “provocation” is crucial to the argument; and Lively, no 
doubt aware of how the image riotous segregationists and physical retaliation against civil 
rights activists was hurting their cause nationally, emphatically depicted the source of conflict 


as external, just as both Clennon King and Welch himself had.'” 


Neither racial bigotry, nor genuine discontent among African Americans, Lively 
believed, had caused rising tensions, but rather a contrived intervention of a powerful, 
overbearing and illegitimate authority, cleverly “waving a red flag before a bull” and acting 
in an alliance of intrigue with the “unholy collusion of civil rights agitation groups.” From the 
NAACP and CORE to SDS and SNCC, all were mere Communist fronts, simply out to stir 
conflict between the races and sway African Americans into the red column. The book 
particularly targeted SCLC leader Martin Luther King, Jr., who had long since attracted the 
universal ire of white supremacists and segregationists, and his adherence to Gandhi-inspired 
nonviolent resistance and Christian love posed a problem for opponents eager to tarnish equal 
rights drives as violent agitation. Hence, his treatment in The Invasion relied predictably on 
indirect deductions concerning King’s character and accusations of hypocrisy and 
provocation: “Behind his façade of religiosity,” Lively reasoned, “is a troublemaker who 
gambles the lives and fortunes of his fellow Negroes, for self-glorification and the fulfillment 
of what has the earmarks of deep hatred for his white brethren.” Lively contrasted King’s 
alleged treason with words and actions of Governor Ross Barnett, the Magnolia State’s 
populist champion of segregation, who had condemned the “illegal usurpation of power by 
the Kennedy Administration” and called upon public officials in the state to “join hands with 


the people and resist by every legal and constitutional means” all enforcement of 


1 Earl Lively, Jr., The Invasion of Mississippi (Boston: American Opinion, 1963), 3. 
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desegregation imposed upon them. The Governor’s eventual concession towards Meredith 
and Robert Kennedy, Lively assured, was but a noble attempt to maintain the peace and 
protect the state from further harassment. Alongside Barnett, Lively hailed the ubiquitous 
Gen. Edwin Walker — by then a martyred hero among Birch circles — who joined the 
Governor in criticizing the federal intervention at Oxford and vowed to help stage “a national 


protest against the conspiracy from within.” 18 


Predictably, the Oxford stand-off between federal troops and protesters for 
segregationists like Lively was but the tip of the iceberg, and the theme of a vast collectivist 
conspiracy consistently connected the entire account. Using the same populist trope of the 
decent, ordinary folk of Mississippi being defied and overpowered by the federal behemoth, 
Lively connected the dots all the way to Brown and the alleged Communist cabal in tracing 
back the evolution of the race question: “With the Court’s 1954 school segregation decision,” 
the Texan concluded, “the web of subversion on race relations had come full circle. The 
Communist party, the NAACP, opportunists in both major political parties, and the Supreme 
Court all contributed to placing the Federal Government in an area it had never dared enter.” 
In other words, the federal executive and judiciary branches had only acted as intermediaries 
in stirring up racial unrest in order to federalize local and state law enforcement, establish a 
veritable police state and ultimately, handing over the country to Communist control. 
Unimpressed with the Kennedys’ anti-Communist credentials — even the Right’s fallen hero 
Joseph McCarthy had been a frequent political collaborator of both John and Robert Kennedy 
and remained a close friend of the family until his death — Lively was quick to dismiss their 
Northeastern Cold War liberalism as snobbish and antithetical to Southern interests. Rather 
than bringing solid anti-communism to the national agenda, he accused the President of 


having been handpicked by the “liberal establishment” to introduce the illusion of 


18 Op.cit., 26, 3, 105, 81, 66. 
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conservative reason and moderation and give New Deal socialism “a laissez faire 


complexion.”!” 


Lively’s treatment of race itself fitted neatly into Welch’s perspective. First of all, the 
lack of attention devoted to racial bigotry and white supremacism is striking. At no point did 
Lively defend the Southern racial system on the basis of white biological superiority. On the 
contrary, he even acknowledged the desirability of a racially equal society in theory: 
“Integration is a legitimate viewpoint, up to the point where its installation by force is 
advocated.” In other words, the problem was not the idea of integration as much as the 
enforcement of it by an illegitimate federal authority. This observation is fairly consistent 
with the views expressed by both Clennon King and Welch and, interestingly, moves toward 
accepting philosophical and moral challenges to Jim Crow while projecting the crux of the 


argument onto the same, race-neutral theme of states’ rights and self-determination.”° 


Another interesting theme at the root of Lively’s treatment of the race question is that 
of reverse racism and white victimhood. In the same section, he argued: “At this point, the 
segregationist — who never violated anyone’s rights by keeping to himself — is denied 
freedom of association. No man has a right to associate where he is not wanted; every man 
has a right to his privacy.” The segregationist therefore is presented as an individual merely 
making a choice not to associate. As such, the inequality of result emanating from de facto 
segregation becomes irrelevant and the roles of oppressor and oppressed inverted: “If anyone 
is oppressed in the South today, it is the white man. His laws are violated and struck down by 
edicts of a judicial oligarchy, his rights are trampled, and his land is repeatedly invaded by 
the brute force of a tyrannical federal Administration.” Subscribing to notions of producerism 
and economic supremacy, Lively reasoned that whites, being “by and large, the producers” 


19 Op. cit., 38, 105. 
20 Op. cit., 114. 
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would only logically suffer from “collectivist ‘sharing’” as the federal government and the 
Communist conspiracy behind them would adopt equalitarian and redistributionist rhetoric to 
confiscate and socialize private property: “Possibly the most preposterous demand of all is 
the insistence upon integration of private business,” Lively added. “This is a denial of the 
basic concept of property rights; the businessman has the right to dispose of his property as 
he sees fit.” Again, the issue of race itself is pushed aside, and a classical liberal defense of 
private property, as supposedly honestly earned by the white population, brought forward. 
With regard to social injustices suffered by African Americans, Lively echoed familiar 
accusations of Communist manipulation and exploitation of deluded blacks as “propaganda 
potential.” For him, both white and black Southerners were equally victimized by federal 
encroachment and sinister Soviet-controlled schemes, and while he claimed differences 
between the races had actually been “gradually disappearing” and society had been 
organically and peacefully moving towards relative equality, the racial agitators had filled the 
black population with a false class consciousness in order to destroy society from within and 


establish a Soviet Negro Republic, directly controlled from Moscow.”! 


The Oxford incident provoked a similar backlash to Little Rock, and allowed 
segregationists and conservatives to further blend their narratives of self-determination and 
white victimhood, while claiming to speak on the behalf of Southern blacks as well. With the 
Birch Society steadily growing in members and influence, Welch recognized the events in 
Mississippi as an opportunity to capitalize on anti-integration sentiment and gain a foothold 
in the South without alienating racial moderates. Among the first twenty states with 
organized chapters, seven were in the South - Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 


Louisiana, Tennessee and Texas — and local pro-segregation activists swiftly welcomed the 


21 Op. cit., 114-116; see also Susan Weill, In A Madhouse’s Din: Civil Rights Coverage by Mississippi’s Daily 
Press, 1948-1968 (Westport, CT: Greenwood, 2002). 
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Society’s national outreach potential.’ Kent and Phoebe Courtney of New Orleans for 
instance, had established a reasonably successful right-wing propaganda network and 
published The Independent American, which often reported favorably of Welch and the 
Society. The Courtneys were avowed members and on two occasions — in 1959 and 1961 — 
even suggested Welch as leader for a potential third party to challenge the political status 
quo. In any case, accounts of racism among the membership would at time certainly plague 
Welch and his efforts, but race as a political rallying point remained a clear contributing 
factor to the Society’s early growth.” By 1965, the JBS boasted over 100 chapters in 
Birmingham, Alabama and its suburbs alone, while employing three full-time coordinators 
across the state. B’nai B’rith, of the Birchers’ closest observers, concluded the South 


“represented the most solid growth of Birch strength, as a region.”** 


Across the nation, the election of Kennedy provided a clear boost in membership. 
The Birchers experienced a period of sustained growth during the Democrat’s tenure, even 
though it was Eisenhower’s “modern Republican” rule that had prompted its founding. Welch 
was well aware of the young politician’s ties with McCarthy and the conservative wing of the 
Democratic Party, but the cynical Birch leader refused to adapt his pessimistic outlook when 
Kennedy, whom Welch had described as no more than “[Walter] Reuther’s stooge,” defeated 
the ill-fated Richard Nixon by the narrowest of margins. Conservatives, incensed by the same 
Nixon, who just before the 1960 GOP convention had agreed to Nelson Rockefeller’s civil 
rights plank, were banking on a moderate approach to integration by a Democratic 
administration reliant on Southern support. By 1963, JFK had earned universal suspicion 


after failing to remove Castro and opening up to peace negotiations with the Cubans. 


22 Robert Welch, JBS Bulletin, March 1960, 7-8. 
23 “Birch Leader Plans Forming Political Party,” St. Petersburg Times, April 14, 1961, 2. 
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However, after two qualified African American students had been barred from enrolling at 
the University of Alabama, Kennedy recognized the momentum of civil rights activism and 
addressed the issue on national television on June 11, 1963. In his address, the President 
bemoaned the refusal of the Alabama state authorities to abide by the law and let James Hood 
and Vivian Malone enroll peacefully. He conceded professional and economic opportunities 
were substantially lower for African Americans anywhere in the country, as was general life 
expectancy. Though Kennedy emphasized racial equality was first and foremost a moral 
issue — “law alone cannot make men see right” — he emphasized the urgent necessity for 
substantial civil rights legislation, including “giving all Americans the right to be served in 
facilities which are open to the public — hotels, restaurants, theaters, retail stores, and similar 


establishments” as well as “greater protection for the right to vote.””° 


The backlash materialized immediately. The morning after Kennedy’s address, civil 
rights organizer Medgar Evers was brutally murdered by segregationist and White Citizens’ 
Council member Byron De La Beckwith, who later joined the Ku Klux Klan and would 
remain a free man for over three decades. Simultaneously, white Southern resentment 
towards the President skyrocketed and endless streams of vitriolic propaganda flowed forth. 
Days before Kennedy made his fatal visit to Dallas, a hotbed of right-wing activity, “Wanted 
for Treason” handbills were distributed on the streets. The handbills featured two mug shots 
of the President headed by the caption “Wanted for Treason.” The pamphlet accused the 
President of engaging in a number of “treasonous activities against the United States,” 
including giving “support and encouragement to the Communist inspired racial riots” and 
“illegally invad[ing] a sovereign State with federal troops.” The man behind the “campaign” 


turned out to be a Robert A. Surrey, a JBS member and confidant of Walker, who also lived 


5 Robert Welch, The Blue Book of the JBS, 119; see also Judy L. Hasday, The Civil Rights Act of 1964: An End to 
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in Dallas. Another avowed Bircher, Bernard Wiessman, had purchased an advertisement in 
the Dallas Morning News on the day of the assassination, sarcastically welcoming the 


President to the city that would witness his violent death.”° 


WANTED 


FOR 


TREASON 


THIS MAN is wanted for treasonous 3 Hehasbeenlax in enforcing Com- 
activitios against the United States. munist Registration laws 


Betraying the Constitution (which 
he swore to uphold) 

He is turning the sovereignty of 
the U.S. over to the communist 
controlled United Nations. 

He isbetraying our friends(Cuba, 
Katanga, Portugal) and befriend- 
ing our enemies (Russia, Yugosle- 


4. He has given support and encour- 


agement to the Communist insp- 
ired racial riots 


5. He has illegally invaded a sover- 


eign State with federal troops 
He has consistantly appointed 
Anti-Christians to Federal office 
Upholds the Supreme Court in 
its Anti-Christian rulings 


via, Poland) Al dk i 
2.Ho has been WRONG on innu- Bondi Bare copa 
merable issues affecting the se- He has been caught in fantastic 
curity of the U.S. (United Nations- LIES to the American people lin- 
Berlin wall-Missle removal -Cubs- cluding personal ones like his 
Wheat deals-Tost Ban Treaty ete.) previous marraige and divorce) 





Fig. 8: An illustration of the infamous JFK mugshot pamphlets disseminated in anticipation of the 
President’s fatal visit to Dallas — AP IMAGES 


The death of the President, as well as the white backlash escalating in the South, 
created a vast upsurge in interest in political extremism, and the Society’s presence in the 
South and connections with vocal opponents of Kennedy placed its activities firmly on the 
radar. Following the Welch-Eisenhower controversy, political journalists had already joined 
social scientists like Daniel Bell and Richard Hofstadter — and Theodor Adorno before them — 
in carefully mapping the excesses of the American Right, and the Society’s opposition to 


civil rights only raised suspicions of organized racial bigotry. In the mid-1960s, the Jewish- 


26 Claire Conner, Wrapped in the Flag: A Personal History of America’s Radical Right (Boston: Beacon Press, 
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American Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith funded a series of studies on the “Radical 
Right,” among which an investigative report on the John Birch Society of Robert Welch and 
its allies. In their study, Arnold Forster and Benjamin Epstein analyzed a body of 
publications, pamphlets, internal communications and intra- as well as inter-organizational 
connections on the far right of the early 1960s, focusing heavily on tendencies towards anti- 
Semitism and racial, ethnic or religious bigotry. After exposing concrete ties to racist activists 
like Willis Carto and his anti-Semitic, conspiratorial Liberty Lobby as well as the White 
Citizens’ Councils in the South, the study condemned the Birch Society as a dangerous 
rallying point for hatred and bigotry on the hard right: “It is a fact that organizations of the 
Radical Right have been marching shoulder to shoulder with the hard-core segregationists of 
the White Citizens’ Councils in the war against the civil rights movement,” Epstein and 
Forster observed. “In exploiting racial tensions and violence, and the fears that flow from 
them, the Radical Right is, like the Communists, seeking to fill its coffers and its meeting 


halls from the fonts of human grief and human misery.” 7’ 


In her overview study on right-wing organizations, Sara Diamond highlights the rise 
of racist groups in the period, from Christian Identity and Aryan Nations to the Minutemen 
and Liberty Lobby. International developments from the “loss of China” to the Cuban 
revolution and unfolding decolonization movements often bore racial implications to those 
who saw the rise of international Communism as a threat not only to American power and 
values, but to white supremacy. Meanwhile, Old Right anti-Semites continued to rely on 


elaborate conspiracy theories linking the forces of internationalism and global financial 


27 Benjamin Epstein and Arnold Forster, The Radical Right: Report on the John Birch Society and Its Allies (New 
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control to primarily Jewish scapegoats.** Although historian Martin Durham has pointed out 
that the “strand [...] of the overtly anti-Semitic extreme right” was never quite fitted into the 
broader modern conservative movement, it was clear to see disconcerting parallels and 
connections emerge under the umbrella of anti-communism.*’ For example, during the 
Summer of 1963, the American Nazi Party issued the following accusation at the address of 
Martin Luther King: “We think you are well qualified to judge for yourself whether this black 
agitator is a genuine ‘Christian' Reverend or whether he is a conscious part of the despicable 
and deadly Communist conspiracy to destroy our Christian Constitutional Republic and our 


White Race."*? 


LUTHER KING «> COM 
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a £ ha i 


a ie i i 





Fig. 9: Birch propaganda claiming MLK attended a “Communist training school” in the 1960s. WILLIAM 
LOVELACE/GETTY IMAGES 
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However, the Birch Society operated differently. To Robert Welch’s frustration, his 
efforts more than ever risked being grouped together with organized racism in opposing 
popular civil rights drives. What is more, following widely publicized violent putdowns of 
civil rights activism in the South as well as the death of Kennedy, the momentum seemed to 
be firmly on the new Administration’s side in pushing for significant reform. Within months, 
the chance of passing comprehensive civil rights legislation lay before Congress, while the 
new President harnessed the momentum and eventually oversaw the passage of an expanded 
civil rights package. Additional provisions banning racial discrimination in employment were 
added, as well as protections for voting rights and the elimination of segregation of all public 
facilities. In his diatribe on the federal government’s intervention at Ole Miss, Earl Lively 
had already placed the blame with “public acquiescence” and “apathy” in allowing for the 
incident to occur, and Welch’s response to growing popular support for civil rights took the 
same perspective. With the Civil Rights Act of 1964 squarely on the agenda, the time had 


come for an ambitious (re-)education campaign.*! 


In March 1964, Welch met with his Council advisors in Pasadena to discuss the 
Society’s strategy on civil rights. A few days later, Western Region Governor John Rousselot 
was sent to hold a press conference at the Statler Hilton in Los Angeles, announcing the 
Society’s official position on the matter. On behalf of Welch, Rousselot warned against the 
CRA as a “serious threat to both the freedom and property of American citizens of every 
creed, color and economic status.” The former congressman called on members to purchase 
ads in their local newspapers and write their representatives in Washington en masse.** In the 
meantime, Welch was making similar recommendations in his Bulletin and urged Birchers 


across the country to start “the most massive protest — by mail, by telegram, by advertising, 


31 Lively, 105. 
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by the distribution of literature, by personal conversations and in every other practical way — 
that we have ever undertaken with regard to any legislation.” A sample ad was included for 
members to place in their local papers, with the ominous heading; “Every Vote for the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963 is a Nail for the Coffin of the American Republic.” Interestingly, the ad 
made no mention of the Society itself, and merely suggested members to write in name of 
their local “citizens committees to preserve the American republic.” The pre-fabricated advert 
alluded to familiar fears of Communist infiltration and warned that “when future generations 
look back through the eyes of history at this legislation they will recognize 10 per cent of 
‘civil rights’ and 90 per cent extension of raw Federal power.” If the bill were to pass and be 
signed into law, it predicted, it would surely unleash “turmoil, rioting, bitterness and chaos as 
benefits only the communists.”*4 By April, Rousselot claimed that Birch members had placed 
their anti-CRA ads in hundreds of newspapers, with particular concentrations in but not 
limited to the South and Southwest, and that Birchers were steadily flooding Congress with 
letters urging to defeat the bill: “[I]t is our guess that our members are responsible for pouring 
more than half a million messages into Washington during the last month and will pour in 


that many more before this fight is over.”*° 


In order to steer public opinion towards appreciating the supposedly totalitarian 
intentions behind civil rights reform, it was important for Welch and his following to make a 
semantic distinction. Convinced the Communist conspiracy had hijacked the term “civil 
rights” from its actual constitutional meaning, Rousselot authored and distributed a pamphlet 
titled The Third Color, alluding to the red conspiracy that was pitting racial groups against 


one another. After emphasizing school integration was never a federal matter, but a state 
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issue under the Tenth Amendment, Rousselot attacked the “abuse” of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to push through reform. Equal rights, he maintained, were simply not applicable 
to groups and the federal government did not have the constitutional right to “impose” 
equality upon individuals. “Civil rights,” he argued, “usually relate to individual rights, not 
group dynamics.” In other words, by enforcing integration upon the public, the government 
actually violated the “civil rights” of American citizens, whatever their racial background. “It 
is for this reason,” he concluded, “that many of us are very gravely concerned that the 
Communist Party of the United States and other left-leaning groups have been actively trying 
to redefine what by law and tradition have been our American concept of civil rights, and 
who shall enforce and protect those rights.” Accusing the established media, progressive 
ecclesiastical groups and “so-called” philanthropic organs of joining in the “perversion” of 
the term, the Birch representative made it clear the Society intended to reclaim the 


999 


“constitutional meaning of ‘civil rights’” and unmask the sinister Communist forces that had 


been plotting to indoctrinate the American public “by sheer cunning, long-range planning, 


patient manipulation, and more important, a coordinated strategy of infiltration.”*° 


The legislative battle over civil rights quickly contributed to race becoming a wedge 
between ideological camps within both main parties, severely affecting the future of partisan 
politics. By that time, many Southern Democrats had started to abandon the party of their 
fathers and formed a new, powerful bloc within the Republican camp, which in turn, sought 
to root out liberal and moderate influences. John Tower’s 1961 election to the Senate as the 
first Republican since Reconstruction was one of the first major indicators of a significant 
party reconfiguration. Strom Thurmond’s switch to the GOP three years later became 
another. Birchers, too, had become politically “visible” in their own communities and, soon, 


the national stage. Their uncompromising position on civil rights reaped the approval and 
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encouragement from far right-wing politicians, like Mississippi segregationist Jim Eastland in 
the Senate and neo-McCarthyite James B. Utt, a congressman from Southern California — 
both reflecting the ideological amalgamation of Sun Belt conservatism on the race issue. 
Thurmond himself, probably one of the most recognizable faces of the conservative Sun Belt, 
had reservations about the Birchers’ far-reaching conspiracy theories, but still came to their 
defense when publicly challenged: “In order to get any sympathetic consideration in this 
country any more,” he fumed, “one must be either black or red [...] no other color seems to 


matter.”>” 


The conservative champion of the Sun Belt was none other than Barry Morris 
Goldwater, the firebrand Senator from Phoenix, who combined hard-nosed conservatism and 
unyielding anti-communism with an undeniable charm and consistently libertarian voting 
record. Goldwater would maintain an ambiguous relationship with Welch and the Birch 
membership, but the Arizonan often provided inspiration to the burgeoning Right, and his 
opposition to parts of the proposed civil rights legislation converged sufficiently with that of 
Birchers to attract them to his 1964 campaign. Nevertheless, Goldwater had voted in favor of 
civil rights reform in the past and had been among the first entrepreneurs in Phoenix to 
integrate his own business and remained a loyal contributor to his local NAACP. In his 1960 
bestseller, The Conscience of a Conservative, Goldwater explained his position and 
emphasized his opposition to racial bigotry and discrimination. However, he did not see any 
contradictions between civil rights and states’ rights and maintained it was wrong to “look to 


politicians, or sociologists — or the courts — to correct the deficiency.” ** Discussing 
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integration of the schools, Goldwater pointed to the Tenth Amendment and repeated the 


familiar constitutionalist argument that the federal government had no say in the matter: 


It so happens that I am in agreement with the objectives of the Supreme Court as 
stated in the Brown decision. I believe that it is both wise and just for negro children 
to attend the same schools as whites [...] I am not prepared, however, to impose that 
judgment of mine on the people of Mississippi or South Carolina, or tell them what 
methods should be adopted and what pace should be kept in striving toward that 
goal.°*? 
To conservatives, Goldwater offered an attractive mix of constitutionalism, populist 
opposition to Washington and a classical liberal appeal — defending property rights, 
individualism and self-determination. When by the summer of 1964 the Arizonan had been 
crowned the Republican nominee for President, he voted against the pending civil rights 
legislation listing key sections desegregating public accommodations and employment as 
incompatible with his free market views. Goldwater insisted the bill constituted illegitimate 
intrusions upon individual rights and dismissed it as bearing the “hallmarks of the police state 
in the destruction of a free society.”“° In his controversial nomination acceptance speech, he 
addressed the issue only indirectly: “Equality, rightly understood as our founding fathers 
understood it, leads to liberty and to the emancipation of creative differences; wrongly 
understood, as it has been so tragically in our time, it leads first to conformity and then to 
despotism.” The candidate’s move on civil rights quickly gained him sufficient support to 


carry the Southern states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina — 


in addition to his home state — in the election. +! 
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While countless Birchers ended up throwing their weight behind the Goldwater 
campaign, many enlisted in local battles as well, most notably that over the Rumford Fair 
Housing Act of California, enacted in 1963 by the Democratic legislature to combat 
discrimination in the selling or renting of housing. The law prohibited property holders and 
real estate agencies from discriminating on basis of ethnicity, sex, familial situation, physical 
ability or religion, but its primary objective was to counter racial discrimination and prevent 
further de facto exclusion of non-whites. In 1964, the California Real Estate Association 
launched a counteroffensive and managed to get a referendum on the law’s repeal on the 
ballot, listed as Proposition 14. As an educational organization, the JBS refrained from 
openly endorsing a decision either way, but sponsored speakers that unequivocally 
recommended repeal. John Rousselot, still the Society’s main representative in the West, 
made a tour of campuses, Birch chapter conventions and Republican and non-partisan 
organizations, denouncing the law as “tyrannical” and calling on Californians to stand up for 
their property rights. Predictably, Rousselot insisted neither he nor the Society opposed 
integration in any way, but that the anti-discrimination provisions were unconstitutional 


violations of property rights and that “segregation is best handled at the local level.” 


As Kurt Schuparra has argued, the Rumford debate became an apt illustration of how 
the New Right in California came to tackle the issue of racial discrimination: “Opposition to 
the Rumford Act [...] unlike the reaction to Brown in the South, generally was not publicly 
predicated on overtly racist themes.”“? Rather, it became a matter of racial coding — law and 
order, property value and the right to manage one’s private property without government 


intrusion. Though Lyndon Johnson handily won the state’s 40 electoral votes, Proposition 14 
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was passed by an overwhelming two-thirds. An enthusiastic Birch member from Burbank 
wrote to Massachusetts boasting about the Society’s share in the victory: “Elections have 
proved how strong we are. In pre-election days I had the honor to work with many young 
people of 15 thru 18 years of age who helped out on our FORCED housing repeal here in 
Calif.” It had become clear that while the civil rights movement had succeeded in making 
discrimination very much a national conversation, conservative opponents were on their way 


of achieving the same.“ 


II. Striking the Blow for Liberty: TACT and the Re-Education Campaign 


With the Civil Rights Act of 1964 enacted on July 2 and Goldwater soundly defeated 
by Johnson on November 3, a hopeful year had ended in disaster for conservatives, including 
Welch and his followers. The Republican candidate had been successfully tarnished as an 
“extremist” and his opposition to the enacted civil rights legislation had confined him to 
concentrated pockets of resentful whites, mostly Southern. The next year, atrocities unleashed 
upon peaceful civil rights protesters in Selma, Alabama led to the passage of the momentous 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, handing liberals two major legislative victories on civil rights 
within the course of a year. In early 1964, the President had already announced his “War on 
Poverty” agenda and by the next year, the Economic Opportunity and Food Stamp Acts were 
passed. Legislation put forward to create both Medicare and Medicaid was in full 
development, much to the dismay of the right. 
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The JBS observed these developments with particular dread. After the enactment of 
the CRA of 1964, Welch complained Congress had allowed the passage of “an extension of 
Federal power entirely beyond the limits imposed [on the political process by the 
Constitution].” Again, with no mention of race, he bemoaned the progressing Communist 
assault on American sovereignty and vowed to strike back: “It is our intention to provide 
plenty of materials during the next few months for tackling this ‘civil rights’ problem in 
many ways and from many angles.” The leadership in Belmont had observed the relative 
effectiveness of using front groups or ad hoc committees in the past — notably the Movement 
To Impeach Earl Warren and Get US Out of the UN had raised the Society’s profile and 
extended its influence beyond the hard core membership. Frustrated with and unwilling to 
accept growing popular support of liberal civil rights reforms, Welch decided to launch an 
initiative primarily aimed at the issue of civil rights activism, in his view still the persistent 
manipulator behind the upsurge in increasing sympathy, besides the media. Over the summer 
of 1965, the Birch leader announced the formation of TACT or Truth About Civil Turmoil, a 
front dedicated to informing Americans of the “true nature” of civil rights and to unmasking 
the “agitators” responsible. In the July Bulletin he formally introduced the membership to his 
new initiative: 

We come at last to the proposed new and major approach to exposure of the hand 

known as ‘civil rights’. We suggest, and hope to see started soon, the starting up 

throughout the country of hundreds of local or regional ad_hoc committees for the 


specific purpose of telling the truth about the civil turmoil which is now being made 
so usual and unhappy a part of the whole American scene. * 


Welch made no bones about the need to organize citizens beyond the Society’s own cohorts, 
which he estimated at around 100,000. Aware of the bad press the Society had received 
during and after the Goldwater campaign, he was determined to extend his influence far 


beyond: “These committees should become the means of having hundreds of thousands of 
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good Americans, who are not now members, or ready yet to become members, of the John 
Birch Society, carry out exactly those same recommendations which are urged upon our 


members themselves.” *° 


In other words, Welch ordered his troops to do what they did best, namely to organize 
and educate. “Fully expose the ‘civil rights’ fraud and you will break the back of the 
Communist conspiracy,” he encouraged them only a few months later.“ In essence, TACT 
committees were typically launched by Birchers around the country, who invited members as 
well as non-members to readings, public speakers, film viewings, etc. aimed at educating the 
general public about the “truth” behind civil rights. For example, The Milwaukee Journal 
reported in early 1966 on one such local committee, not coincidentally in the state where 
George Wallace had won an impressive third of the vote in the Democratic presidential 
primary two years earlier. William Huegel, a Milwaukee Birch member, had founded a local 
TACT group, with permission from Belmont, specifically to attack the local Milwaukee 
United School Integration Committee (MUSIC) with film viewings, pamphlets, petitions and 
a wide array of propaganda warning his fellow citizens about the dangers of “forced” 
integration of education. Huegel freely told the press about his activities and boasted it had 
reached hundreds of citizens already. From Connecticut to Orange County, dedicated 


Americanists started showering their communities with propaganda and unrelenting zeal.*® 


Considering the purpose of the TACT committees was informing Americans about 
civil turmoil, a disproportionate focus remained on urban unrest and violence. Thus, the 


Birchers shifted their attention away from a constitutionalist lens and towards divisive social 
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issues. The summer riots of 1964 in Harlem, Rochester, Philadelphia, and other cities, as well 
as protests at universities, with Berkeley at the helm, provided the Birchers with easy targets. 
Whereas legalism and a constitutionalist defense of states’ rights had traditionally formed the 
crux of uniting anti-integrationist sentiment with broader conservative values, right-wingers 
could warn against the breakdown of moral and social order, applaud the failure of liberalism 
and appeal on a more emotional level to fellow Americans worried about the fraying fabric of 
society. Bill Richardson for example, Birch member and former California state 
assemblyman, ran a company called Richardson Graphic Advertising, which produced The 
Berkeley Revolution, the first film shown to TACT committees in California and a report on 
Communist indoctrination of students at liberal campuses. Shortly after, RGA produced Civil 
Rights/Communist Construction, a reiteration of civil rights Communist conspiracy theories, 
which was also distributed among TACT committees. Richardson, still influential in 
Southern California politics as former board member of directors of the Arcadia Young 
Republicans and Director of the Republican Education Program operating under the Los 
Angeles County Republican Central Committee, even had the films shown during training 
sessions for local Young Republicans branches, United Republicans of California, the 
California Republican Assembly and the Republican Women’s Federated Clubs. A Costa 
Mesa businessman called Donald Mackey, head of Publius & Associates, former West Coast 
Director for the American Opinion Speakers Bureau and a member of the Society, often acted 
as intermediary in the region and sold individual committees copies and the right to stage 


public viewings.” 
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The Berkeley Revolution was shown a total of 19 times in California between March 
28 and April 29, 1966, and was accompanied by a talk by Birch contributor Gary Allen, 
perhaps one of the Society’s most prolific writers throughout the second half of the decade. 
By means of introduction to the film, Allen would deliver talks based on his writings 
regarding the Watts riots of 1965. In May 1967, American Opinion published his “The Plan 
to Burn Los Angeles,” which was also released as separate reprint available for purchase. In 
the article, Allen claimed the riots had been completely orchestrated from without, and that 
“40-50 Negroes [had been] sent by the Communists” to provoke the masses to wreak havoc 
in an essentially “planned, engineered, and instigated [...] rebellion.” Allen had previously 
authored a similar account along with Richardson, also published by AO, as “Los Angeles — 
Hell in the City of Angels,” which made similar points about Communist agitation behind the 
August uprising that had left 34 dead and millions in damage. A year after the riots, Ronald 
Reagan won his first elected office as Governor in the state, heavily banking on popular 


outrage at a perceived loss of social order.*° 


Southern California indubitably remained the Society’s unofficial capital, and the 
enthusiasm for TACT on the ground reflected exactly that. In January 1966, a journalist for 
The Washington Post noted the growing presence of local committees and their capacity for 
exploiting “the potent political factor” created by Watts and Berkeley.°*! Within a year, Welch 
announced “several thousand ad hoc committees” were active nationwide, among which 
several hundreds of TACT committees. The West provided the highest growth numbers by 
far. In California alone, 180 committees had been created. Another year later, 151 were 


operative just in the Southern part of the state, compared to 280 in the Arizona-New Mexico- 
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Colorado-Utah-Idaho region, 130 in central California and Nevada, 110 in Washington and 
100 in Oregon and Northern California. Estimates ran up to a network of 490,000 individual 
mailing addresses, one third of which were based in Southern California. Welch reckoned an 
average total of 180 people attended each meeting, with around 65% being non-members. 
Doing the math, the Founder concluded that if only 1% of those ended up joining the Society 
afterwards, Western TACT groups alone could bring in little under 1,000 new members each 


year.>” 


Another key publication circulated by TACT networks was Alan Stang’s It’s Very 
Simple: The True Story of Civil Rights. Published in July 1965 by Welch’s Western Islands 
publishing arm — and so just before the Watts riots — /t’s Very Simple spelled out the history 
of civil rights and anything remotely related from African independence struggles to 
Bolshevik directives on race relations and from Black Muslims to the NAACP. In the 
preface, Stang posed his readership the seemingly straightforward question: “What is the real 
purpose of the Negro revolution?” The answer, he guaranteed them, was in fact “very 
simple”: Not only was the civil rights movement “planned by the Communists, but [it] was 
begun, staffed, and [...] conducted by the Communists — and has only one real purpose: the 
destruction and communization of America.” By drawing comparisons to National Liberation 
movements in Algeria, Kenya, Indonesia, Tanzania, Communist regimes in China and Cuba, 
and even “socialist” states like Canada, Stang unfolded his worldwide narrative of deception 
and violence, incessantly drawing connections with unfolding events in the United States: 
“[T]he whole point to the war of national liberation is to create the impression that it isn’t 


what it actually is in fact — a play for power [...] — but that it is a ‘mass movement’ of a 
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‘heroic people,’ ‘united as one,’ etcetera and so on, and that it has something to do with self- 


determination.” ~° 


According to Stang’s theory, African Americans were both duped into believing they 
were actually oppressed in American society and that the Communists, conveniently taking 
all sorts of shapes and disguises were simply mounting a false campaign of equality: “In 
other words, keep the Negroes under the impression that the campaign has something to do 
with what they want, when all along it has only to do with communism.” Meanwhile, 
government, he argued, profited from the artificially inflated need for redistributionist 
policies and the War on Poverty was cunningly designed to create millions of dependent 
lowlifes and destroy the American work ethic. Not unlike classical liberals heralding a revival 
of capitalist celebration — for example, Milton Friedman in Capitalism and Freedom — Stang 
went on to claim true racism was simply incompatible with individual liberty and the profit 
motive: “Racism, in short, can prosper only if the government can force a man to do what it 
likes — only under some sort of socialism.” Capitalism on the other hand, Stang maintained, 
“not only discourages racism — it punishes it.” As such, the racist is rectified by the market. 


“His private neurosis remains a private neurosis.” $4 


Another key feature of TACT was its extensive use of touring speakers. The American 
Opinion Speakers’ Bureau had compiled an impressive array of travelling “experts” re- 
educating Americans across the land on matters of internationalism, fiscal policy, subversion 
in the schools and churches, and so on. With TACT networks well established by 1966, 
dozens of speakers, including Baptist minister Wes Auger, Tom Anderson, John Rousselot, 
Billy James Hargis, Edwin Walker, Jim Clark, Clarence Manion, Fred Koch or Robert Welch 
himself, completed ambitious speaking tours across vast regions, filling school auditoriums, 
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community centers, churches and indoor sports arenas with eager anti-Communist audiences 
ready to take down the collectivist conspiracy behind civil rights. Here, too, speakers would 
move away from explicit treatment of race itself, and even claim the Society was the bastion 
of freedom for disfranchised African Americans against conniving Communist agents trying 


to question the colorblind nature of the market and break down social order.” 


Again, the Birchers’ defense of the market and focus on law and order, 
constitutionalism and socioeconomic issues ran alongside the conservative line on race and 
civil rights that helped define the political paths of Goldwater, Reagan, Wallace and Nixon. 
Racial coding and a “nationalization” of Southern populism connected both Birchers and 
non-conspiratorial conservatives, but the JBS went a step further. Whereas the new 
conservative contingent within the GOP, first led by Goldwater, gradually accepted its failure 
to attract African American voters and instead learned to “hunt where the ducks are,” the JBS 
actively promoted an “inclusive” conservatism, seeking to attract a racially diverse body of 
members and collaborators. A particularly significant feature on the speaking tours were a 
group of African American “experts” on the Communist peril, touring the country and 
recounting their experiences as former Communist dupes and warning against “respectable” 
civil rights leaders such as King, Roy Wilkins or Ralph Abernathy. The most significant 
among the Birchers’ black speakers were Julia Brown, Leonard Patterson, Lola Belle Holmes 
and the Reverend E. Freeman Yearling of Harlem. Brown had been an FBI informant within 
the Cleveland branch of the CPUSA and later served as “Honorary Chairman” of the city’s 
TACT committee. While touring the speaker circuit in 1966, she authored — though the book 


was ghostwritten — J Testify: My Years As An FBI Undercover Agent, a recollection of 
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Brown’s alleged discoveries as an informant within the CPUSA, published and publicized by 
the Birch Society. TACT committees would typically sponsor talks by Brown in towns where 
Martin Luther King was scheduled to appear shortly afterwards, which led the Society to 


make rather bold claims on the reverend’s speaking schedules: 


Now we are always very careful about claiming credit for anything. We do not want 
to deceive ourselves or anybody else. But we clearly can claim a tremendous amount 
of credit for our part in exposing the Communist hands and plans behind the “civil 
rights” movement. Let us remind you, for instance, of just how much we had lessened 
the value of M.L. King to his Communist bosses. During the last few months of his 
life he was repeatedly cancelling out speaking engagements because of one of our 
Negro speakers had appeared in the same city just ahead of him, exposing his pro- 
Communist record and the whole “civil rights” fraud.°° 


Leonard Patterson, who gave regular lectures and interviews on his experiences as a 
Communist, emphasized the violent techniques he had been taught as by the reds, “the very 
tactics that we saw used right here in Harlem and Watts.” He also warned against the 
Communists’ schemes to infiltrate “the existing Negro organizations like the NAACP, the 


negro churches, the Elks, the Masonic Lodges, the trade unions.”*” 


Yearling did not claim any inside CPUSA expertise. Instead, the pastor reveled in 
dissecting Harlem’s street violence, which he attributed to Communists, Black Muslims, 
Panthers and “non-violent” hypocrites like King. Yearling was a fervent critic of War on 
Poverty programs and pitched a libertarian message of self-reliance, freedom of association 
and hard work in his “Riots — Cause and Cure” lectures. In doing so, he sought to “encourage 
American Negroes to spurn the ‘free’ handouts of the welfare statists for what they really are: 


the crassest form of economic slavery.” Nothing but hard work, Yearling prescribed, could 
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set the African Americans free, while reliance on government handouts only served to spin 


them into a “downward spiral of misery and dependency.”°* 


A fellow defender of “black capitalism” was Manning Johnson, who had already 
passed away in 1964 and never had the chance to appear on the TACT speakers’ circuit. His 
experiences still proved useful for Welch’s endeavors, since Johnson had been active as a 
Communist coordinator in the railroad dining-car service industry from 1930 until 1940 in 
Pennsylvania and Western New York, and acting as District Organizer from 1932 to 1934.5 
In fact, Johnson testified alongside Patterson in 1953 and 1954 against African American 
Nobel Peace Prize recipient Ralph Bunche regarding the latter’s involvement with the 
National Negro Congress, a Communist subdivision mobilizing African Americans in the 
United States. °° Johnson authored Color, Communism and Common Sense, an anti- 
communist celebration of Booker T. Washington’s conservatism and a manifesto for self- 
help: 

The Negro business man has always been a chief target of the reds. They despise him 

because of his conservatism. They label him a “tool of the white imperialists” and an 

“enemy of the Negro masses.” Such labels are reserved for those the reds plan to 

liquidate and since the Negro business man is an inspiration and example to other 

Negroes to take advantage of the free enterprise system, he is therefore an object of 

derision by Communists.°! 

After Welch acquired the rights for Johnson’s book, he had it added to the civil rights reading 


list and consistently promoted the book in the Society’s Bulletin. Interestingly, to 
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commemorate the late anti-communist, the Birch Society in 1964 named an annual 
scholarship after Johnson, through which the Society would donate $1,000 to an African- 
American student submitting a short essay on conservative values to support their education. 
A Gwendolyn Kyle of Richmond Virginia, a 17-year old medical student at Contra Costa 
College in San Pablo, California became the first to win the grant after submitting a favorable 


piece on Proposition 14 against the Rumford Act in California.” 


From the start, Welch had openly welcomed members of all colors and creeds — 
provided they were devout, motivated individualist Americanists, and he maintained that 
membership had never been subject to racial profiling. In fact, Southern members wrote their 
headquarters with great frequency to encourage induction of “good Negroes” to improve 
interracial dialogue on conservative principles. One member from South Carolina quite 
openly urged Welch to “intensify [the] campaign for [segregated] Negro chapters” as early as 
1961. A few days before the 1964 election, another member from Mississippi, while 
requesting mobilized support for a Mississippi Constitutional school desegregation 
nullification amendment “so that control of the schools can be returned to local communities 
and the states,’ warmly recommended a local conservative, anti-communist African 
American organization called the Negro Citizenship Association of Mississippi to be lauded 


in the Society’s literature.® Nevertheless, at the peak of its powers Welch admitted his 
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organization had only been able to attract between 80 and 100 black members, all in de facto 


segregated chapters.°° 


Judging from its internal communications, Belmont seemed determined to counteract 
any forms of racism among its membership, notwithstanding which ethnic group might be on 
the receiving end of it. Though many Southern members belonged to both organizations, 
Welch was even cautious in expressing approval of the White Citizens’ Councils and 
withheld formal endorsements. On October 11, 1963 for instance, Welch’s assistant D.A. 
Waite responded to a letter from a James D. Bulmer of San Mateo, California asking about 
the Birchers’ relationship with the Councils. Waite pointed out in a letter, dictated by Welch 
a week before, that Birchers’ involvement within the Citizens’ Councils proved a “conflict to 
the best interest of the JBS.” Welch stressed he believed the Councils boasted many fine 
patriots but “due to the varied quality found in different local branches of these groups, we 
would be better off not to involve the Society with the movement.” With regard to the Nazi 


and States Rights’ Parties, Welch was even more explicit in his denunciation. © 


Keeping a lid on manifestations of racism among the membership was no easy task. A 


Mrs. Neely from Gulfport, Mississippi wrote Welch in September 1961 in a Members’ 
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Monthly Message to recommend Carleton Putnam’s white supremacist Race and Reason — A 
Yankee View for the Birch reading lists, which at that point featured no literature specifically 
on the race question yet: “I think every American should know about this book,” Neely wrote 
in her plea, “[i]t is the best documentation of Race [sic] I have ever read.”®’ A month later, 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis from Tyler, Texas make the same recommendation: “RACE AND 
REASON by Carleton Putnam explodes egalitarian theory... Should be read by all.”°* Such 
suggestions were usually ignored, and needless to say, Putnam never made it to any of the 
approved reading lists, but some cases demanded more direct action. Waite again, asked 
about the Society’s views on racial classification, responded to a member from Salt Lake City 


with strong disapproval: 


Your claim to being 'an AMERICA FIRSTER ... is quite contradictory. The United 
States Constitution simply does not support your concept of (a) limiting the rights of 
citizens only to those who are white; (b) limiting the rights of citizens of citizens only 
to those who are Christian; (c) opposing and/or hating those citizens who are either 
black or Jewish. 


Welch did not make a habit of tolerating openly racist comments or assumptions among his 
flock, and believed it was very much an “un-American” Trojan horse technique employed to 
upset an otherwise relatively harmonious social order. Racism and bigotry, he claimed, were 
not just despicable, but a result of Communist agitation in an attempt to divide the races and 
thus, the freedom-loving American people: 
[A] dislike for other races or creeds is a kind of unfortunate weakness to which human 
nature has a sad and too general vulnerability. It has been used by the Communists 


with tremendous energy, skill, and determination in America to stir up hatred and 
distrust among innocent people; between Gentiles and Jews; of Protestants for 
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Catholics and vice-versa; of white people for colored and of our colored citizens for 
their white neighbors; and in a dozen lesser ways and opportunities.” 


In a pamphlet titled The Neutralizers, Welch addressed long-standing anti-Semitic conspiracy 
theories, from the Protocols of the Elders of Zion and writings of Nesta Webster, to hard- 
nosed Old Right racists like Charles Coughlin and Gerald L.K. Smith. Welch naturally 
subscribed to most of the recurring conspiracy theories concerning the rise of Marxism, the 
establishment of the U.S. Federal Reserve or America’s internationalist turn on the global 
stage, but the native Southerner refused to adopt racist narratives leading back to Jewish 
complots or race mongrelizers out to destroy the white race. Instead, Welch explained how a 
Jew exactly had to cease being a Jew, and renounce his true identity to become a Communist. 
The Communist, by definition, lost all right to an individual identity, and betrayed not only 
his own faith and ethnicity, but all of mankind in equal measure. It was the collectivists who 
sought both to erase all individualism by first playing out different groups against each other: 
“Tt is possible for clever enough agitators to stir up almost as much hatred by some Protestant 


groups for Catholics, or by Negroes for whites, as of Christians for Jews.””! 


When dealing with instances of anti-Semitism within the Society, Welch proved 
equally resolute and ordered his staff to carefully monitor such dubious activities. On March 
2, 1962, Tom Hill, director of Field Activities reports to a research assistant, Harry Browne, 
on a message he had received from a Ronald Carnes of Gardena, CA, Birch chapter 899, on 
“discussion periods of the Zionist question” at chapter meetings and some of Gerald L.K. 


Smith’s writings being circulated: 


He pointed out that several people came to this chapter as guests and were quite upset 
to see the material being circulated. He also went on to state that he did not want to 
get anyone into ‘hot water’ but he felt that he was expressing the opinion of several of 


70 Welch, Blue Book, 89. 
71 Op. cit., 9; see also Leo Ribuffo, The Old Christian Right: The Protestant Far Right from the Depression to the 
Cold War (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1983). 
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the local members when asking for a solution to the problem. Again, this is a ticklish 
situation for we do not know how serious the problem is.” 


Though Welch’s claims of rising Jewish membership were usually backed up with little or no 
evidence given the secrecy of the membership database, a core of Jewish Birch members 


organized the affiliated Jewish Society of Americanists, which by 1967 counted around 250 


members, including however non-Jews as well.” 


In late October 1964, a Mr. Walter Kaufman from the Bronx wrote the Belmont 


headquarters: 


Before joining the JBS, I had heard rumours [sic] to the effect that it was nothing but 
a bunch of anti-Semites. Being Jewish this worried me. I decided to look and see for 
myself. After being a member for about 6 months, and a chapter leader for 3 [...] I 
don’t have to read the California (Report) to find out that anti-Semitism doesn’t exist 
in the JBS.” 


Just two months earlier, Waite had replied to an interested conspiracist who had asked about 
the Society’s position on Jews and the Catholic Church. Waite dismissed the latter’s 
allegations and pointed out that such conspiracies were “only part of the entire picture”: 
"We're fighting Communists, NOT former Jews, former Roman Catholics, former Protestants 
who have forsaken their real loyalties to these groups and sold themselves to this evil system 


first and foremost."”> 
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Still, many of Welch’s close collaborators and advisers were renowned racists or at 
least frequently expressed racially and culturally intolerant views. Executive Committee 
member Augereau Heinsohn, a former supporter of the States’ Rights Party of Tennessee, at 
one point had Welch publish his piece “Free Lunch and Boobus Americanus,” a tirade 


against New Deal liberalism in which the Southern industrialist brusquely complained: 


Personal freedom is rapidly vanishing in America. A citizen can no longer enjoy the 
full fruits of his own labor and be protected in the possession thereof from the 
mewling bureaucratic thieves who seek to distribute his wealth to spear-toting Bantu, 
three-toed Caribs with thumbs on their feet, assortments of Communist gorillas, and 
every foreign thug or domestic indolent who comes begging. 7° 


Fellow Southerners Clarence Manion and Tom Anderson, as well as prominent members 
such as Kent and Phoebe Courtney, often expressed openly racist views undergirding their 
defense of segregation, but when speaking on behalf of the Society, usually refrained from 
airing such views in public. One controversial episode however, chronicled by Epstein and 
Forster, turned decidedly sour for Welch when National Council member and avowed white 
supremacist Revilo Oliver gave a speech titled “Degeneracy or Conspiracy?” at the annual 
New England Rally for God, Family and Country in Boston on July 2, 1966, which was an 
annual Birch-sponsored event. Oliver was discussing the Zionist influences within the 
Communist conspiracy and openly contemplated “the beatific vision” of “all the Jews being 
vaporized at dawn tomorrow.” The speech caused such controversy Oliver was forced to 
resign within a month before joining the anti-Semitic Liberty Lobby. Welch immediately 
released a statement on behalf of the Society declaring “we do not subscribe at all to Dr. 
Oliver’s ‘racial superiority’ theories, nor his views concerning the basic degeneracy of the 
human race.” After trying to nuance Oliver’s words, he reiterated what he felt separated his 


Society from the many racist movements on the far right: “the most basic principle of the 


76 Augereau Heinsohn, Free Lunch and Boobus Americanus. (Boston: American Opinion, 1966), 1. 
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Society is that every man is to be treated and judged entirely as an individual, and not as a 


member of some group.” ”” 


The rhetoric coming from Belmont grew increasingly open to the idea of civil rights 
reform, at least from an individualist perspective. No doubt public relations mattered to 
Welch and, aware of rising popular outrage at explicit racial bigotry, he made sure any attack 
on civil rights activism and legislation made a clear distinction between “civil rights” as an 
objective and the deceptive use of it by the Communists. In August 1965, the Society ran full- 
page ads in a number of newspapers under the heading “What’s Wrong With Civil Rights?” 
The ad repeated many of the familiar accusations, but made a point of recognizing civil rights 
itself as a “good cause,” merely betrayed by conniving Communists. “The answer is, nothing! 
But there is a great deal wrong with what is being done today in the name of civil rights.” A 
recommended reading list was included featuring the works of Stang, Allen, Lively, 


Rousselot and Welch himself.”® 


By far the most prolific African American contributor on the Belmont payroll was 
conservative convert George Samuel Schuyler, Welch’s personal “expert” on Communist 
infiltration in Africa, as well as civil rights issues at home: “I had opposed all the Marches on 
Washington and other mob demonstrations,” Schuyler wrote in his 1966 autobiography, 
“recognizing them as part of the Red techniques of agitation, infiltration, and subversion.” 
Schuyler grew up in Providence, Rhode Island and was confronted with de facto racial 
barriers from a Northern perspective rather than a Southern. Starting out as a left-wing 
intellectual, Schuyler became increasingly influenced by Booker T. Washington and, 
disillusioned with the promises the Left held for blacks, came to embrace Washington’s 
77 Epstein and Forster, 112-4; on Oliver and Carto, see Mintz (1983). 


78 “WWhat’s Wrong With Civil Rights?” Palm Beach Post, October 31, 1965, 10; see also John H. Rousselot, Civil 
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vision of self-realization of the black race, not through struggle or challenge of the authority 
of whites, but through following the white man’s example and availing themselves of the 
honest, color-blind capitalist system he established. Schuyler frequently criticized fellow 
African-Americans for petitioning the Federal government for compensatory action, instead 
of availing themselves of opportunities provided by the free market to improve themselves 
and their lot. Because of his outspoken Rightist views and vocal contempt for Civil Rights 
leaders like Martin Luther King, Schuyler eventually lost his job with the Pittsburgh Courier 
in 1966 and turned exclusively to addressing conservative audiences, at one point sharing a 
speaker platform with segregationist Sheriff Jim Clark of Selma, Alabama at a Birch Council 


dinner on December 4, 1965.” 





Fig. 10: George S. Schuyler debating civil rights leader Malcolm X in 1964 - HULTON-DEUTSCH 


COLLECTION/CORBIS 


For the occasion of Thanksgiving 1965, Schuyler wrote an essay titled “For America 
Let Negroes Give Thanks,” which would later appear in American Opinion. Schuyler decried 


the events in Watts and elsewhere and blasted black rioters and looters outright, lamenting 
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“the genocidal threat inherent in the Marxist ideological and physical challenges to the body 
politic in general and the Negro mass in particular.” Without exception, the “black Mencken” 
— as he was often referred to — blamed civil rights leaders such as Martin Luther King, James 
Farmer, A. Philip Randolph, Bayard Rustin, James Forman, Jesse Gray, Malcolm X “and 
their white counterparts” for instigating rebellion over “alleged Negro distempers and 
grievances.” Instead, he called for constructive patriotism and gratitude and emphasized how 
African Americans were still better off than the vast masses behind the Iron Curtain, or their 
brothers and sisters on the African continent. Not unlike other Jim Crow apologists, Schuyler 
compared the lot of African Americans to that of the Irish and Italian immigrants in the 19" 
and early 20" centuries, experiencing fierce discrimination and “Know Nothing” hatred until 
they had earned a fair shot to work their way up the ladder. “Let us be thankful that we 
Negroes have been able to achieve prominence in every field of endeavor,” he rejoiced, “that 
we have had the stamina, education and enterprise to forge ahead in the world’s most exciting 
and complex civilization,” stressing throughout the essay blacks should be grateful and 
mindful that the advances already made were the result of a cooperative effort, “an interracial 
enterprise.” Attacking Johnson’s “War of Poverty” initiatives, Schuyler wrote: “Where once 
poor people shunned acceptance of charity as demeaning,” he concluded, “they are now 


demanding it as a civil right.” 8! 


Schuyler’s role in the Birch Society’s take on race and civil rights merits more 
attention in its own right. The writer’s alliance with Welch and the Birchers — as well as 
perhaps the deployment of several black speakers and writers on behalf of the Society’s 


opposition to civil rights — implies an important step in the development of modern 
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conservatism and race. When joining Daniel Bell and Richard Hofstadter in scrutinizing 
right-wing support initially for McCarthy and then the John Birch Society itself, Austrian- 
born conservative intellectual Peter Viereck remarked a certain transition had been going on 
within right-wing thought. McCarthyism, and Birchism after it, seemed to move increasingly 
away from racial classification as a crucial criterion for inclusion/exclusion within/from 
prevailing conceptions of “Americanness.” With anti-Communism dominating post-war 
political culture, Viereck noticed the importance of racial purity increasingly gave way to a 


broader sense of “ideological” conformity: 


In the old days, racial and intellectual intolerance went hand in hand. Today racial and 
religious intolerance often decrease in proportion as intellectual intolerance increases. 
Since our vocabulary lacks any term for this new relationship, why not coin the word 
“transtolerance”? Transtolerance gives all racial and religious minorities their glorious 
democratic equality — provided they accept mob conformity against all intellectual 
minorities. *? 
Viereck’s analysis is intriguing, if perhaps bordering on the simplistic. It is nevertheless clear 
that a certain shift had been set in motion. Even a much more nuanced study like Gary 
Gerstle’s landmark American Crucible traces an unmistakable, if frustrated struggle between 
an American “racial” and “civic nationalism” with the latter progressively posing challenges 
to the former. The complex dynamics between racial exclusiveness and civic inclusiveness 
offer no clear path for the historian of the Right, and in an appropriately sober section on civil 
rights and civic nationalism, Gerstle illustrates compellingly how race has never been fully 
removed from the equation. So too the Birchers, betrayed strong, underlying racial and 
cultural assumptions, for instance when critiquing worldwide post-war decolonization 


struggles, openly siding with the white minority regimes in South Africa and Rhodesia, or 
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former colonial powers in Indonesia, Algeria and the Congo, on basis of alleged cultural 


superiority.*? 


Nevertheless, something remains to be said for the growing role of what Angela 
Dillard puts forward as “multicultural conservatism,” a loose collection of conservatisms 
increasingly liberated from a male WASP-dominated standard. Dillard includes an overview 
of black conservative voices, with Schuyler playing a not unimportant part, and perhaps 
rightfully so. It is difficult to gauge to what extent the Society’s inclusion of black voices 
against civil rights was a merely tokenistic gesture, but Dillard makes a compelling case for 
Schuyler as a truly self-defined black conservative, venturing far beyond the mere repetition 
of pre-formulated conspiracy theories, but constructing his own complex value system, 
tailored for African American self-empowerment and peaceful integration. It would be 
problematic to consider the Society’s position on civil rights as truly “multicultural,” let alone 
“post-racial,” but with scholarly interest in non-traditional conservatism and libertarianism 
steadily on the rise, it is worth noting how the John Birch Society’s links with black 


conservatism has been significantly overlooked.*4 


One of the most widely distributed pieces of Birch propaganda against civil rights was 
an 80-minute film called Anarchy, USA: In the Name of Civil Rights, produced in 1966. 
Public viewings were held around the country, primarily organized by TACT and other 
Birch-sponsored groups. Often viewers claimed they did not realize the film had been 


commissioned by the John Birch Society. The film opens with footage of the chaotic 
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aftermath of the summer riots in Los Angeles, while an unidentified African-American 


adolescent warns the audience about violent riots in Inglewood, Los Angeles: 


We the Negro people down here have gotten completely fed up and you know what 
they goin’ do tonight? They goin’ they not goin’ they not goin’ fight down here no 
more. You know where they goin’? They after the white people. Now they after the 
white people. They goin’ congregate [...] They goin’ do the white man in tonight.* 
As the title screen appears, a narrator explains the central theme of anarchy: “the breakdown 
of law and order; a chaotic reign of terror, mob rule and rioting; the collapse of government 
authority.” In an ominous tone, the exposition continues: 
These phrases ring strange in the ears of Americans and for good reason. Through the 
years America has stood as the world’s symbol for law and order. Our government is 
responsive to the will of the people. Our courts and legislatures provide the mechanics 
for a peaceful redress for grievances, and the policeman on the corner has traditionally 
been looked upon as a friend, not as the instrument of a tyrant. Anarchy, well, that 


was always something we read about in our newspapers that was always happening in 
other countries. 


The rest of the film raced through scenes of urban violence and wove together the sense that 
lawlessness, instigated by a hidden collectivist, had been brought about deliberately as a step 
toward an inevitable Marxist revolution: “Divide the people, create the appearance of popular 
support, neutralize the opposition, get the masses into motion by precipitating mob violence, 
create the semblance of revolution.” Additional footage was shown of riots in Harlem, 
Rochester, Newark, Philadelphia, New Jersey, Chicago, Cleveland, and again, Watts. “It was 
as though an unseen hand had given the signal,” the commentator muses, to unleash such 


“monstrous madness.” “This time it wasn’t a foreign country, this time it was Anarchy USA.” 


Subsequently, the film turns back towards street violence and claims the chaos caused 


by both “violent” and “non-violent” Civil Rights protests had been aimed at provoking 
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backlash amongst Southern racists and thus provided the federal government with “police 
state powers” to step in, disregard states’ rights and impose a military hold on the South. 
“Then accordingly,” the viewer is told, “the Federal Government intervened and a vicious 
legislative step on the road to tyranny was enacted in the form of the Civil Rights Bill of 
1964.” The same conclusion follows regarding the Voting Rights Act of 1965, another tiny 
step in the direction of the Communists’ alleged underlying objective: “The goal of the 
international Communist conspiracy is world domination. They have so far been successful in 
accomplishing the step-by-step objectives necessary for reaching that goal.” In America, 


more specifically, the film recognized “Two Revolutions at Once:” 


A revolution of a supposedly oppressed proletariat or working class against a 
capitalistic system that is supposed to braid waged slavery, unemployment, poverty, 
crises and war. The second revolution is a revolt of the supposedly poor and 
oppressed Negroes of the Black Belt against the supposed lynching, segregation, 
social ostracism and exploitation of the white man. 


Post-war demographic developments and specifically African American migration into 
Northern cities continued to contribute to racial tensions. Rapid suburbanization and the 
disproportionate exodus of whites from the racially more diverse urban centers to more 
homogenous suburban and exurban centers — or “white flight” — exacerbated the financial 
health and living conditions in the inner cities. Urban renewal, police brutality, political 
exclusion and severe economic inequality increased tensions within urban communities. The 
emergence of the New Left, including that of civil rights leaders like Stokely Carmichael at 
SNCC and Huey Newton and the Black Panthers, reflected a growing impatience with liberal 
reform and exacerbated social tensions. In 1967, the cities of Newark, Detroit and Toledo, 


Ohio fell to violent rioting and clashes with law enforcement, further undermining popular 
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support of civil rights initiatives nationwide and opening up prospects for conservatives to 


exploit the growing alienation.*° 


Considering the growing backlash against radicalized civil rights groups and urban 
conflict, it became evidently crucial for the Birchers to solidify perceived connections 
between the various streams of resistance and virtually equate integrationist, non-violent 
factions with more radical instances. This had obviously been a well-established strategy in 
the past — e.g. Clennon King and the NAACP or Earl Lively’s diatribe against Martin Luther 
King — and the Birchers merely stepped up its approach toward the latter stages of the decade. 
Martin Luther King remained a primary target as TACT committees distributed leaflets and 
organized talks linking the civil rights leader to Communist agitators. “Mr. Non-violence” 
they claimed, entertained “close connections with Communists” like Bayard Rustin, Hunter 
Pitts O’Dell, Bettina Aptheker and Karl Braden. Committees circulated outtakes from FBI 
files on King and other civil rights leaders, as well as Gary Allen and Alan Stang’s “exposés” 
on the civil rights leader. One particular piece of “evidence” that proved popular was a 
picture of King attending a leadership seminar at Highlander Falk School in Monteagle, 
Tennessee in September 1957. Edwin Friend, a Georgia Klansman, had taken the picture, 
after which the segregationist Georgia Commission of Education distributed it as proof of 
King attending a “Communist training school.” Though the FBI thoroughly investigated and 
falsified the charges, the picture maintained a spectacular circulation among right-wing 


circles.8’ Even after King’s assassination, the Society refused to reconsider its accusations 
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and, commenting on the Roxbury riots in Boston following King’s death, George Schuyler 


posthumously blasted the civil rights “agitator” for leaving a legacy of hatred and violence.*® 


The turbulent year of 1968 turned out to be pivotal for the American right wing. The 
assassinations of Martin Luther King and Robert F. Kennedy not only left millions in 
mourning, but added to a profound sense that the nation had been sidetracked by war, 
violence, discord, a growing generational divide and the failed promise of liberal reform. As 
will be shown in the following section, the John Birch Society would continue to make its 
presence felt politically not just through the lens of race and civil rights, but through the 
construction of a sophisticated assault on the liberal order consisting of various interlinked 
issues. So too, it continued to link up racial tensions with a variety of conservative talking 
points appealing to an increasingly uneasy electorate. In the summer issue of American 
Opinion, contributor Hans Sennholz, a classical liberal follower of Ludwig von Mises, 
connected the dots following the particularly chaotic events surrounding the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago. “We are all only too aware that from the summer of 1967 
through the spring of 1968 the Communists have shifted their street revolution into high 
gear,” Sennholz wrote, “in their increasingly successful efforts to force general insurrection 
in the United States.” Quoting ultra-conservative James Utt, the article attacked liberals and 
radical civil rights protesters under the same umbrella, dismissing the “doctrine of ‘non- 
violence’ as phony as a three dollar bill” and nothing more than a Leninist tactic to “disrupt 
government and society.” Sennholz concluded Americans had been presented with “two false 
alternatives from which to choose,” i.e. “Brand X” or “provocative non-violence promoted by 


the late Martin Luther King,” and “Brand Y” or “the fiery destruction led by Stokely 
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Carmichael.” Furthermore, the piece claimed, African Americans themselves were in fact the 
ones who “have and will suffer most from these revolutionary activities,” while the federal 
government merely hid behind Johnson’s Riot Commission, which “blamed the upheavals on 
‘poverty’ and ‘white racism,’ and exonerated looters, arsonists, and murderers from all 


blame.’”*®? 


II. Conclusion 


“Riots don’t just happen,” conservative activist and Republican strategist Phyllis Schlafly 
observed in her 1967 book Safe — Not Sorry, “they are organized by outside agitators and 
armed guerillas, by various civil rights and New Left groups saturated with Communists and 
pro-Communists.””? Undeniably, the 1960s oversaw the escalation of demands for equal 
rights and an end to racial discrimination, which in turn spilled over into independent, yet 
concomitant social justice movements challenging the societal status quo on matters of 
gender inequality, sexual orientation, religious and cultural norms, Cold War foreign policy, 
corporate capitalism and environmentalism. At the same time, race provided a powerful 
rallying point for conservatives to present a nationally viable counteroffensive on liberalism, 
bringing conservative Republicans and Southern Democrats together under the banner of 
Goldwater’s campaign in 1964. Populist right-wingers like Ronald Reagan and George 
Wallace took advantage of the growing sense of disorder emanating from civil rights 
conflicts and appealed to voters disillusioned with liberal policies directly affecting them and 
their communities. In 1966, Californians would turn to the candidate that made the 


connections between urban unrest, left-wing student protests and redistributionist policies, 
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using a clever strategy of racial coding. Richard Nixon wooed disenchanted whites through 
“benign neglect,” delaying of court orders of school busing and integration and a 
sophisticated “Southern Strategy,” dealing a permanent blow to the Democrats’ hold on 


Dixie. Sun Belt conservatism had swept the nation.”! 


The seeds of conservative amalgamation with anti-integrationist thought and defense 
of the racial status quo — or at least the tempering of government-sponsored measures to 
counteract that status quo — had been present well before conservatives found unity as a 
movement. However, gaining national prominence at a crucial time in the history of civil 
rights, the John Birch Society could use its growing grassroots presence to exploit inherently 
conservative attitudes to race and socioeconomic equality early on, and thus expand its reach 
across the country. Though the Society’s position within the conservative field would remain 
problematic, its solutions to racial inequality combined a conspiracist fixation on Communist 
agitation and infiltration with essentially conservative appeals to constitutionalism, classical 
liberal views regarding government intervention in the market and increasingly social issues 
such as law and order. Propaganda put forward by the Society’s leadership as well as its 
organized membership more often than not relied on palatable, conservative concerns — 
federal overreach, fiscal responsibility, self-determination, property rights and civility — and 
would enable Birchers to weigh in on political debates and steer especially the Republican 


party rightward. 
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Chapter 4: A Grand Old Purge: The Issue of ‘Extremism’ and the Conservative Capture of 


the Republican Party, 1962-1964 


Barry Goldwater’s nomination in 1964 fundamentally reshaped the history of modern US 
conservatism, and it is impossible to imagine the Senator’s campaign including the grassroots 
mobilization behind him without the John Birch Society. At no other point in its history 
would the JBS enjoy more visibility and growth, or receive more virulent criticism and public 
ridicule, as when the conservative Republican secured his party’s nomination for President, 
only to suffer a landslide defeat to Lyndon Johnson. Since the Eisenhower controversy and 
the Birchers’ initial mobilization efforts, Robert Welch’s educational organization had 
continued to attract new members, expand its infrastructure and maintain an iconic presence 
on the national stage. From Bob Dylan to Dr. Strangelove, the Birchers through their 
unrelenting alarmism and incessant, idiosyncratic moral crusading had carved their niche in 
Cold War popular culture. Besides inviting satire, the images of “extremism” and of a 
rampant, “radical” right commonly associated with the Birchers, unsettled the political 
establishment sufficiently to accelerate its attacks on the JBS. Commentators sought either to 
boot the organization out of the political mainstream altogether or to sink the whole 
conservative movement by drawing clear associations with Welch’s controversial 


organization. 


The connections between the Birch Society and Goldwater’s controversial and 
ultimately unsuccessful run for the White House are diverse and important. The centrality of 
the Goldwater campaign to the rise of modern conservatism has become a broadly recognized 
and emphasized feature within the historiography of the Right. “If there had been no Barry 


Goldwater, there could have been no Ronald Reagan,” Mary Brennan observes in her 
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overview work on the Republican Party’s evolution throughout the 1960s.' Biographer 
Robert Goldberg has noted how the Arizona Senator’s blunt yet colorful personality enabled 
him to appeal to a large right-wing base and take the Republican Party to the right, and 
exercise a continuing influence on contemporary politics despite his disastrous defeat in 
1964.* Political journalist Rick Perlstein has used the period from Goldwater’s first re- 
election as Senator to his failed presidential campaign (1958-1964) as a lens to investigate the 
conservatives’ rise to power within the GOP and the undoing of the liberal consensus, 
singling out the charismatic Senator as the key figure that could harness the energy and 
dedication of a new generation of right-wing activists. After all, the 1964 convention 
launched the political career of Ronald Reagan, who delivered his keynote address, “A Time 
for Choosing,” in support of Goldwater’s staunch conservative persona. Goldwater could do 
as a candidate what the Birch Society had been doing as an educational organization. Beyond 
the figure of Goldwater himself, the Arizonan’s nomination drive has been highlighted as a 
revolutionary development for the American Right.* For William Rusher, 1964 has remained 
“the most important and truly seminal year for American conservatism since the founding of 
National Review in 1955.” As Rusher maintained in The Rise of the Right, the Draft 
Goldwater initiative introduced innovative methods to raise funds and construct vital 
networks across the country, while the enthusiasm and discipline of thousands of Goldwater 
supporters on the ground helped turn a maturing conservative political theory into a full- 


fledged political movement.* 
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On various levels, the JBS and its membership had a significant impact on the 
conservative consolidation of the Republican Party as epitomized by Goldwater’s rise. Most 
conspicuously, the mobilization efforts of individual Birchers helped shift the party 
rightward, both through infiltrating volunteer groups — most notably in California — and by 
forcing fellow conservatives to aggressively defend their values from liberal and moderate 
attacks within the party. The role of the Birchers with regard to the consolidation and 
emergence of a conservative electoral bloc was inherently paradoxical, as the Society 
formally refrained from interfering with partisan politics and focused exclusively on anti- 
Communist education. Naturally, the fierce campaigns Welch designed or approved for his 
loyal followers carried strong political implications and more often than not targeted specific 
political outcomes. “We shall have to use politicians, support politicians, create politicians, 
and help the best ones we can find to get elected,’ Welch had declared in his founding 
oration, while urging future members to infiltrate local organizations like school boards and 
PTAs. Though the Society claimed to stay outside electoral strife, the many connections its 
individual members shared with partisan politics, especially the Republican Party, made that 


claim problematic.° 


To be sure, Goldwater’s hopes for election were fatally damaged by the issue of 
extremism, and therefore by the image of the John Birch Society as a racist or authoritarian 
organization. Liberal Republican Senator Tom Kuchel openly refused to campaign for 
Goldwater, and days before the election lashed out at the JBS for being a “neo-Fascist 
organization” in a speech to the Columbia Young Republicans Club.° Jonathan Schoenwald 


highlights the 1964 election as the breaking point after which a Republican “popular front” 
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between moderates, “respectable” conservatives and “extremist” right-wingers no longer 
remained viable. In a way, Schoenwald argues, the Birchers sufficiently polarized the 
political culture for the conservative movement to reinvent itself and emerge as an electable 
alternative to liberalism and “modern” Republicanism, of which Ronald Reagan would 
become the primary example. It is however equally important to stress how the JBS and the 
issue of extremism actually contributed to the conservative consolidation that led up to 
Goldwater’s nomination. First of all, the failed attempt led by the National Review to isolate 
Welch from his own membership and undermine the Society’s growth, suggests 
conservatives were not generally ready to prioritize purging the “kooks” to their Right while 
they felt underrepresented in a major political party. On the contrary, the fact that the 
Goldwater campaign allowed for such collusion between “mainstream” or “respectable” 
conservatives and Birchers and Southern segregationists illustrated how reservations towards 
civil rights reform, the United Nations, controversial decisions by the Supreme Court, etc. 
could be shared across a wider spectrum, ranging from white supremacist resistance to 
libertarian opposition to federal intervention in the marketplace. The Birchers were a perfect 
example of how even far-reaching conspiratorial opposition to civil rights could blend with a 
constitutionalist, “colorblind” approach to racial inequality. As a result, the “mainstream” 
versus “extremist” dichotomy remained relative in 1964, and conservatives were eager to find 


common ground to achieve their goals.’ 


One of the primary challenges for the burgeoning conservative movement was to 
wrest control of the Republican Party away from the “Eastern Establishment” and the 
moderate and liberal forces that dominated its agenda. Establishment Republicans wary of a 


right-wing takeover turned to the Birchers as a scapegoat to try and break the conservative 
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rebellion, which initially had an adverse effect. The extremism issue encouraged 
conservatives to go on the counteroffensive. When the Rockefellers, Scrantons, Romneys, 
Nixons and Eisenhowers of the party, who symbolized for conservatives their perceived 
exclusion from power, attacked the JBS as a harmful appendix of the right, they were forced 
to defend their positions on social, racial, economic and foreign issues. Even Goldwater 
himself, defended the “extremists” and their desire to see conservatives gain a foothold 
within the party establishment and beyond the local level. From the Birchers’ point of view, 
liberals and moderates were duped into smuggling left-wing radicalism into the political 


mainstream and had to be purged from the party.® 


I. A Failed Purge: Robert Welch and the National Review 


From 1960 onward, the Birch Society had been a thorn in the side of William 
Buckley. The man behind the National Review had with great concern observed the general 
outrage over Welch’s conspiratorial allegations and wild-eyed alarmism — especially the 
fallout over the latter’s allegations towards Dwight Eisenhower. Unsurprisingly, Buckley 


began to wonder if it was worthwhile accommodating the Birchers within the wider 
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conservative spectrum. He dreaded the thought of internal strife, yet handing his political 
opponents the opportunity to turn Welch and his followers into an embarrassment of the 
Right seemed a gloomier prospect. In early 1962, he met with a number of right-wing 
luminaries, including Bill Baroody, Kirk Russell, and Goldwater in Palm Beach, Florida to 
discuss the “Birch question.” Goldwater had become agitated by the Birchers, and found their 
unyielding conspiracism disturbing, but remained reluctant to risk alienating key voters in his 


home state and the Southwest.’ 


When the controversy around Robert Welch and his allegations towards Eisenhower 
became public knowledge, Buckley was frightened that the JBS would tarnish the cause of 
conservatism and with Goldwater’s star rising, he was determined to defuse Welch lest the 
future candidate be damaged in 1964. As Buckley’s biographer John Judis explains, by 1961 
Buckley was “beginning to worry that with the Society growing so rapidly, the right-wing 
upsurge in the country would take an ugly, even Fascist turn rather than leading toward the 
kind of conservatism National Review had promoted.” '® What is more, he and other 
conservatives were worried that Welch’s McCarthyite alarmism would actually help 
Communists by damaging the anti-communist movement’s credibility. The result was a first, 
cautious repudiation of Welch rather than the entire JBS. In fact, Buckley praised the 
Society’s membership for accommodating “some of the most morally energetic, self- 
sacrificing and dedicated anti-Communists in America”. On Welch, the editorial was 
significantly harsher: “Robert Welch is damaging the cause of anti-Communism,” Buckley 


wrote. Eager not to alienate the Birch founder unnecessarily, Buckley had sent Welch a 
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private letter beforehand to try and convince him to either step down or temper his 
conspiratorial tirades, all to no avail. “Mr. Welch,” Buckley continued, “has revived in many 
men the spirit of patriotism, and that same spirit now calls for rejecting, out of love of truth 
and country, his false counsels.”'' Goldwater, as well as Texas Republican Senator John 
Tower agreed cautiously. Shortly after, Buckley denounced Welch at a Princeton seminar, 
dismissing his leadership as “terribly misguided.”!” In the same week, Russell Kirk expressed 
his personal admiration for Welch as a “likeable, honest, courageous, energetic man,” who 
“by silliness and injustice of utterance” had nevertheless become the “kiss of death” to the 


right and should no longer be taken seriously as a conservative leader.'? 


William F. Buckley, Jr. 
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Fig. 11: In his 2002 monograph on Buckley, JBS President John McManus accuses the conservative 
leader of betraying the cause by gradually marginalizing the Birchers and expulsing them from the right. 
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The attack, aimed at isolating Welch within his own organization, achieved mixed 
results. Welch had financially supported Buckley in starting the National Review (NR), and 
called on his followers to subscribe. After reading the editorial, JBS chapter leader and small 
business owner John R. Miles of Milwaukee wrote National Council member T. Coleman 
Andrews to express his support for their leader. Miles reported he had promptly cancelled his 
subscription to the NR, and pledged an extra $1,000 to the Society to become a full life 
member.'* Even before the NR article was published, Buckley had made critical comments to 
select conservative audiences in Los Angeles and Houston, both significant hubs of Birch 
activity. The retired Gen. Charles B. Stone, who also served on the Council, wrote Buckley a 
letter he forwarded to Andrews and Welch to confront him directly: “Please [...] refrain from 
slamming these folks in the nose, so to speak, by disparaging their leader whom they may not 
always agree with 100%, or all of the time, but who are convinced that we would not have an 


effective organization except for his leadership!” !5 


Welch responded with caution, but became immediately convinced the string of 
attacks were part of the same Communist-coordinated strategy that had targeted the JBS two 
years before. In his reply to Stone, he assured his friend the attack was “merely one of the 
surface parts of a huge, many-fingered, and to some extent organized campaign, not just to 
discredit and get rid of me, but actually to destroy The John Birch Society or at least reduce it 
to the level of another innocuous and frustrated debating society.” Nevertheless, Welch did 
not see the time as fit to break with Buckley and the NR and isolate himself and the Society, 
which he was sure was exactly what Buckley, and the Communist conspiracy behind him, 


were hoping for: 
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Although I am bringing one aspect of the present attack out into the open in our 
February bulletin — but without mentioning any names or doing anything to increase 
the friction — I shall do all I can to avoid any open break with Buckley from my side, 
and we shall certainly continue to support both his magazine, NATIONAL REVIEW, 
and any other worthwhile anti-Communist efforts engaged in by him and his 
associates. '° 
Buckley, who arguably was just as anxious to limit the Birchers’ negative effect on 
moderates as he was concerned with losing the support of highly motivated conservatives 
within the organization, ostentatiously tried to isolate Welch from his members, but in his 
failure underestimated the Society’s cohesion. The Society’s headquarters started to receive 
countless letters from members expressing their support for the Birch leader. A George Cull 
from Peekskill, New York wrote to Andrews saying: “Nearly everyone reads National 
Review [...] and they all are strong for Goldwater and Towers [sic]. One couple was told by 
their priest that Buckley is right etc. They all saw the films of Mr. Robert Welch. They all 
still joined The John Birch Society.”!’ Elizabeth R. Benning of Atlanta wrote JBS Council 
member Tom Anderson “to express my deepest respect for and loyalty to Mr. Robert Welch” 
and decried the “assaults coming from unexpected sources.” As for Welch’s leadership, 
Benning proclaimed: “I cannot believe that there could be any real question in the minds of 
the Council members regarding the importance of Mr. Welch’s remaining as head of the 


Society”. !8 


Within the JBS Council, challenges to Welch’s leadership were rare, but not unheard 
of. Clarence Manion, who would become a major force behind the Draft Goldwater 
movement, openly dissented with Welch over Eisenhower and the Warren impeachment 
drive, yet did not distance himself from the Society until after the 1964 election, saying he 
“refused to run out on the selfless thousands who have found [the JBS] a rallying point for 
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‘right’ thought and action when both are so badly needed.” !? Council member and California 
physician Granville Knight in late November wrote General Edwin Walker to ask him, 
unsuccessfully, to succeed Welch as soon as he could be convinced to step down: “I have told 
Bob Welch, as have others, that he should retire into the background and attain [sic] a 
national figure willing and able to be in the forefront of The John Birch Society movement. 
You may be that man.””? Council members often reminded each other they did not have to 
agree with Welch on everything, as long as his leadership did not damage the Society’s 
overall interests. Ben MacMillan found himself discussing the matter with Andrews, and 
concluded the Society still profited more than it suffered from Welch’s leadership. Macmillan 
still conceded: “We who were at Indianapolis know full well that Bob’s statement with 
respect to Eisenhower was never accepted by those present and was never a part of The John 


Birch Society by specific action at that time.” 7! 


In the meantime, Buckley and the NR continued receiving a myriad of angry letters 
that defended Welch and the Society, along with an alarming rate of subscription 
cancellations. Conservative non-Bircher Annalee Stratemeyer of Winter Park, Florida sent an 
open letter to Buckley, and carbon copies to Senator Goldwater, Richard Nixon, Walter Judd 
and other “so-called conservatives,” in which she expressed her disbelief and disappointment: 
“Why should be so concerned over Mr. Robert Welch as leader of The John Birch Society? 
You are not members. As I see it, it is no concern of yours. I am sure that the members of The 
John Birch Society are very pleased with Mr. Welch’s leadership. And it seems to me that is 


the only important thing.” On the increasingly tense relationship between Welch and the 
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Republican Party leadership, Stratemeyer added: “I have never heard that the members of 
The John Birch Society have told the Republicans to get rid of Eisenhower and Rockefeller 
because they are hurting the G.O.P. Although, I am sure some of them would like to do 
so.””? Augereau Heinsohn, Executive Committee member and intimate of Welch, expressed 
his outrage in less diplomatic terms: “So, Little Blue Boy [i.e. Buckley] could no longer 
restrain his ego-manical impulses,” he railed. “Little Blue Boy tries to split the conservatives 
with the divide and conquer strategy of the Communists.” After blasting Buckley for stabbing 
Welch in the back and neglecting his supposedly conservative priorities, the Tennessee textile 
manufacturer severed his ties with the NR: “Remove my name from your hand-out list. Then 
when you next start out your little tin cup begging for contributions, save yourself some post. 
Don’t even try to extract another thousand bucks from me, as I have no appetite for 


irresponsible, juvenile egotism.” ~* 


What was remarkable was the extent to which Welch could count on sympathy 
beyond his own ranks. Though many, if not most, conservatives agreed with Buckley and 
viewed the Society with a degree of skepticism and unease, it seemed counterproductive to 
attack a dedicated fellow right-winger like Welch, rather than go after Walter Reuther or the 
Kennedy Administration. What is more, Welch could easily suggest the criticisms were yet 
another concoction of the “modern” Republican establishment, and Liberal-Socialist- 
Communist troika behind it, eager to wipe out any conservative dissent within the party, 
which he did in his Bulletin for the same month. He warned his readers that “there has 
gradually been getting underway an attack on us from the forces of the right, which is just 


now growing so extensive an affair that we simply cannot afford to ignore it any longer.” Far 
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beyond the liberals and moderates within the Republican Party, Welch saw an ominous 
conspiracy behind Buckley’s attacks: “So the Communists are attempting, exactly as they did 
with regard to McCarthy’s methods and Taft’s vote-getting magic and many smaller 


problems, to convert this greatest danger into their most potent weapon.””4 


Furthermore, Welch used his monthly outlet to reassure the membership he was not 
remotely considering stepping down, even if he could find himself in disagreement with his 


closest advisers more than occasionally: 


I am glad to listen, and frequently to be overruled in my views or proposals. [...] We 
have an executive committee with which I meet regularly every month. One of its 
duties is to review these Bulletins with me in advance of publication. If they object to 
any or all of these paragraphs you will never see what I have written here. Their 
advice has caused me to discard some proposed projects, modify others, and add still 
others which I had not planned. [...] But the ultimate responsibility in all of these 
matters is one I neither can, nor wish to, escape.” 


In the short run, Buckley’s attempted purge of Welch remained unsuccessful. Over a year 
after the initial skirmish, fellow NR editor James Burnham lamented the continued growth of 
the Society and its loyal embrace of Welch as its unquestionable leader: “But instead of the 
John Birch Society declining in membership (and most of its former members gravitating to 
NR, as Buckley hoped), the movement continued to grow, with no change whatsoever in 
Welch’s general line.” In July 1963, Burnham reluctantly conceded to Buckley: “When you 
come down to it, our anti-Welch strategy has not proved to be so hot...about all it 
accomplished was, to a certain extent, to keep our own skirts moderately clean, and there 
were certain attached disadvantages.” Not to be outdone, Buckley’s responded: “I think it is 


probably wise to rethink our position [...] even if the result is merely to confirm us about the 
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rightness about our previous position [...] It looks to me as if there is no stopping these 


bastards. We did not break the back of the movement [...] it is growing in strength.””° 


II. Staging a Counteroffensive: Nixon and Shell in California 


Especially in the Southwest, the Birchers’ hardline creed enjoyed significant appeal. 
National Council member Paul “Tex” Talbert refused to disclose the exact number of 
chapters or members the Society had attracted to the press, but was eager to boast: “The 
chapters are growing rapidly. We have a growing pains problem. A co-ordinator is coming 
from Massachusetts to go into the matter of getting districts set up and distribution of 
authority.” Talbert continued: “We’ve grown too fast. In the Houston area they’ve had to call 
a halt...”?’ In California, Los Angeles Times contributor Gene Blake devoted a five-part 
series of articles to the rise of the Society and its increasing influence in the state. As early as 
March 1961, Blake reported that at least eight chapters in Pasadena, Los Angeles, Beverly 
Hills, Santa Barbara “and scores of other communities” had been formed. California Attorney 
General Mosk’s 1961 report on the Society, proved a gross underestimation of the Birchers’ 
potential for organization.” Mosk had famously reported the Society would amount to very 
little as a political threat, and dismissed its general membership as “formed primarily of 
wealthy businessmen, retired military officers and little old ladies in tennis shoes”.”? Two 
years later, Albert “Mickey” Lima, state leader of the CPUSA, criticized Mosk’s comment, 
urging both left and mainstream audiences to beware of the Society’s strength and intensions: 
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“The reality is far different. They are a serious political movement with long-range 
objectives.”° At the time of the Mosk Report, the Birchers claimed chapters in 34 states.*! J. 
Allen Broyles, judging by the amount of Bulletins and weekly newsletters sent around to 
members from the home office in Belmont, estimated the total membership between 12,000 
and 18,000, also citing the Society’s financial report filed with Massachusetts Attorney 
General and Democrat Edward J. McCormack in 1962, which reveals a revenue of 


$296,326. 


Actual Communists, like Lima, had every reason to observe the Birchers’ steady 
growth with unease, but the Birchers’ primary targets were often “closer to home.” Milton 
Young, conservative Republican Senator of North Dakota warned his colleagues as early as 
1961 that “[s]trangely enough, most of [the radical Right’s] criticism is leveled not against 
liberal public officials, but against the more middle-of-the-road and even conservative 
Republicans.” Young explained that accusations “far beyond anything the late Sen. Joe 
McCarthy ever thought of,’ were aimed at liberal Democrats by default, but a bloodier, 
fiercer siege was laid against the Republican Party establishment, as conservatives of various 
stripes understood the need of a unified party structure to convert their growing institutional 
and intellectual prowess into hard-hitting electoral victories.” Officially, Welch had founded 
his Society as a nonpolitical, educational organization that simply could not endorse 
candidates standing for office. As Gerald Schomp wrote in his memoirs on working for the 


Birchers in the early sixties, “[the Society] has never publicly endorsed a political candidate, 
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given financial assistance to a political party, or told its members how to vote [...] The 
Society is strictly bi-partisan, accusing both Republicans and Democrats of treason.” Around 
election time, Schomp adds, “[t]he Society sometimes becomes a political football and is 
kicked back and forth unmercifully [...]“Politicians can always shake hands after the 


campaign, but the Birch Society is a loser every election day.” ** 


Welch’s decision to found the Society had been at least as much motivated by the 
frustration towards the “modern” Republicanism that saw right-wing icons like Taft and 
McCarthy marginalized, and instead perpetuated Roosevelt’s New Deal and Truman’s Fair 
Deal policies. At the founding meeting in December 1958, Welch had told his guests: “We 
are at a stage, Gentlemen, where the only sure political victories are achieved by non-political 
organization,” Welch had proclaimed, while warning his listeners: “[p]ut not your faith in 


1? 


politicians!” Further on in his Blue Book speech, he had explained: 


The thorough and painstaking organization and work at the precinct levels, which 
wins elections, is not going to be done and can’t be done by the Republican Party. It 
can be done in one state, under the personal leadership and management of a Barry 
Goldwater for his own campaign. It might have been done in California by Bill 
Knowland, if he could have got himself disconnected from his ‘modern Republican’ 
duties as minority leaders of the Senate in time and if he had known what he was up 
against. But it cannot be done nationally by the Republican Party. *° 


Two years later, Welch decried what he regarded the lack of conservative alternatives in the 
1960 election to Kennedy and the Democrats, hinting at Nixon’s association with 
Eisenhower’s modern Republicanism and last-minute surrender to Nelson Rockefeller’s civil 
rights plank demands. As a result, Welch lamented “the basic indistinguishability of the two 
programs, the impossibility of the voters’ repudiating either one,” and claimed that while the 
JBS had stayed out of the race, growing conservative Republican sympathies among the 
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membership were apparent:°° “In the 1960 campaigns The John Birch Society, as an 
organization, took no part. Our official job was to supply our members more information 
about, and a better understanding of, both men and issues, to the best of our ability.” At the 
same time, Welch conceded that “[u]nofficially and as individuals our members were quite 
active in the campaigns. I personally supported Goldwater for the Republican nomination. 
About two-thirds of our Republican and Independent members did the same, while about 


one-third supported Nixon.” 37 


Some Birchers openly looked for electoral alternatives outside the two main parties. 
Kent Courtney of New Orleans, who ran his own ultraconservative Independent American 
with his wife Phoebe, used his local influence to advertise JBS events and events as well as 
heavily supporting the Liberty Amendment and General Edwin Walker. Frustrated with the 
political status quo, the Courtneys staged a “convention of conservatives” in April 1961 to 
launch an independent conservative party, believing the Republican Party could not be saved 
from the tentacles of the Eastern Establishment and the collectivists, whom they often 
regarded inseparable to begin with. Courtney, who thought Goldwater had “tainted himself 
with socialism when he backed Richard Nixon in 1960,” invited 500 conservatives and even 
if less than half showed up, representatives of the National Right-to-Work Committee, Trades 
Policy Committee, National Apartment Owners Association, as well as Birch speakers 
attended with enthusiasm. Courtney proposed nominating Welch for President in 1964, or if 
need be J. Bracken Lee or Tom Anderson, both Birch Council members. Welch politely 


declined with a “thank you” note.*® 
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Often Birchers would write Belmont asking for information or recommendations on 
individual races. Right before the 1962 mid-term elections, a Henry Forster of New York 
wanted to know how the JBS rated Robert Thompson Pell, who had emerged as the 
Conservative Party’s candidate for the U.S. Senate in an attempt to unseat moderate 
Republican Jacob Javits. “The John Birch Society has never been in a position to 
enthusiastically and strongly endorse any political party,” Research Department head Francis 
Gannon replied. “Many of our members were writing to us and urging that we endorse [...] 
Mr. Pell. We explained then that we have never endorsed any candidate of any political party 
since this would be about the easiest way we could find to lose our charter as an educational 
institution. [...] “I am sure you will find, however, that many very active members of The 
John Birch Society have been equally active in the Conservative Party of New York.”*? 
Others were more drastic, like Vera Enloe of Glendale, California who suggested not waiting 
for the elections and impeaching President Kennedy: “As a Socialistic Communist we 


certainly need to get rid of him out of the Presidency. Is this possible?”*? 


Control over the Republican Party remained an inevitable objective, especially in 
California where Progressive Era reforms enacted under Hiram Johnson had made its 
structure relatively easy to penetrate. Tracing back the conservative takeover of the California 
Republican Party, Kurt Schuparra situates this pivotal moment during the 1958 elections, 
when Edmund “Pat” Brown defeated Senate minority leader William Knowland, leaving a 
great gap in leadership.*! Though Schuparra is correct in pointing out how growing GOP 
disunity opened doors for conservative infiltration, it was not until 1962, when none other 


than Richard Nixon ran for Governor on the Republican ticket, that the division between 
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moderates and conservatives became decisive. Initially, the odds seemed strongly in Nixon’s 
favor. Right before the 1960 election, he indirectly beat Brown in parallel California primary 
“favorite son” contests by nearly 200,000 votes. Late 1961 polls had Nixon leading Brown by 
a solid sixteen points. In a survey held amongst prominent Republicans to restore party unity, 
Nixon prevailed with a convincing 70% of the vote. The primary seemed but a formality. 
Former governor Goodwin Knight contracted hepatitis and was forced to throw in the towel 
as early as January. Lieutenant governor Harold “Butch” Powers, unable to garner sufficient 
monetary support, quickly followed suit. Thus Nixon’s sole competitor for the nomination 
was Joseph Claude Shell, a Washington-born oil businessman and State Assemblyman who 
since his election in 1953 had accumulated a consistently conservative voting record. He 
distrusted Nixon’s ties to Eisenhower and launched his campaign, courting both Democrats 
and Republicans who adhered to “a commitment to individual liberty limited only by those 
powers clearly enumerated in our constitution without reducing our ability to develop private 
property and free individual enterprise.” He was quoted in Time magazine stating he had 


“gotten sick and tired of calling people liberals when they're basically socialists.” # 


Shell polled at an abysmal two percent upon entering the race, but campaigned 
himself into the picture. He denounced Nixon as a “weak middle-of-the-roader,” and added 
that “middle of the road is 75 percent socialism” For Shell, the only credible alternative to 
Brown’s liberal agenda was unyielding conservatism: “The people of California are not going 
to accept the continued degradation of individual enterprise as expressed by the Brown 
administration. Neither are they going to fall for the warmed-over middle-of-the road concept 


of Nixon Republicanism which would merely be a little slower approach to the same result — 


42 Kurt Schuparra, Triumph of the Right, 59-60. 

43 “Progressive Conservative,” Time, June 15, 1962; see also Rick Perlstein, Nixonland: The Rise of a President 
and the Fracturing of America (New York: Scribner, 2008), 59; Totton Anderson and Eugene Lee, “The 1962 
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socialism.”“4 A couple of days later, Shell shared a campaign platform with Birch member 
and Congressman John H. Rousselot and Max Rafferty, at which Rousselot identified Brown 
with the Democratic policies of the State Department’s program for disarmament on terms 


favorable to Khrushchev. * 


Running on a staunchly right-wing platform of opposition to federal taxation, Social 
Security, civil rights reform and softness on Communism, Shell’s fiery “crusader” rhetoric 
deeply resonated with ultraconservative values. Nevertheless, Shell was not a member of the 
JBS, and, whilst boasting the support of 10,000 registered Republican cooperators, declared 
he did not seek “the support of the extreme right or left but I do want the individual votes of 
those seeking conservative economical government.” When asked where he stood on the 
Society and its membership, Shell boasted he knew many Birchers personally and had read 
the Blue Book. “What I found there,” he concluded, “is anti-communism, and I’m for that.” 
Though weary of Robert Welch — the JBS’ founder — and his allegations, Shell did not 
repudiate the movement and even claimed the support of between 2,000 and 4,000 Birch 
members as well as non-affiliated ultraconservatives in the state.*° By April, political 
scientists Totton Anderson and Eugene Lee estimated Shell’s support consisted of about 25% 
JBS members and supporters, while polling 19% overall against Nixon. The former Vice 


President’s projected support contained only about 6% of pro-Birch Republican voters. *’ 


“4 Quoted from John A. Andrew Ill, Young Americans For Freedom and the Rise of Conservative Politics (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1997), 169. 
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By 1962, registered Democrats outnumbered Republicans by over a million in the 
state, or by a 3:2 ratio. In order to beat Brown, Nixon would have to reach across the aisle 
and court at least a fifth of moderate Democrats. It was clear that in order to win over 
Democrats, he would have to take a firm stand against the hardline right wing of his own 
party, especially the growing JBS contingent.** In fact, a February poll of 1962 would show 
that Nixon’s acceptance of the society’s support would lose him seven times as many votes as 
he would gain. Only 4% of Democrats and 9% of Republicans would be more likely to 
extend their support to the candidate, while 60% and 42% respectively would withdraw their 
support. Conversely, 51% of Democrats and 30% of Republicans would be more likely to 
vote for a candidate that openly refused Birch support, while a meager 4% and 11% 


respectively would be less inclined to do so. ” 
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Fig. 12: A 1962 political ad for Joe Shell - SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TV GUIDE 
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Nixon’s relationship with conservatives had been “lukewarm” for years. His efforts to 
get the California Republican leadership behind Eisenhower in 1952 and his disavowal of 
McCarthy in 1954 had angered party conservatives. Understandably, his role in the 
electorally disastrous Knowland-Knight switch in 1958 had caused great frustration among 
California Republicans, moderates and conservatives alike.5 In 1960, Robert Welch, who 
had attended the 1952 GOP convention as a Massachusetts Taft delegate, urged his followers 


to back Goldwater rather than Nixon for the Republican nomination: 


“What good would such a man be to us, even as president, unless outside forces and 
accomplishments made it opportunistic and expedient for him to ride an anti- 
Communist wave which those outside forces had created? As for being a leader, the 
sad truth, hard for many hopeful and wishful conservative Republicans to realize, is 
that Richard Nixon, a most engaging personality and clever politician, has never been 
a leader in connection with any event or development, or at any stage in his career. 
He had been a rider of waves, so far as public support was concerned, without caring 
whether the particular wave at any given time was moving left or right; and a 
manipulator, of uncanny skill, behind the scenes.” °! 


The primary proved a disaster for Nixon. Much had changed in California politics during his 
absence. Many of the state’s Republican auxiliary structures had become beckoning targets 
for far right influence. The Los Angeles County Young Republicans (LACYR) was the first 
volunteer group to turn against Nixon. Their ultraconservative chairman Robert Gaston 
distrusted Nixon deeply and commented that “the difference between a ‘liberal’ Republican 
and a ‘liberal’ Democrat is the difference between creeping socialism and galloping 
socialism.”*? In mid-March, Nixon responded by urging the California Republican Assembly 
to issue a resolution denouncing the John Birch Society and urging its members to resign 


either from the Society, or stay out of Republican politics. Within 48 hours, LACYR had 


5° Edward G. Griffin, The Life and Words of Robert Welch, Founder of the John Birch Society (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: American Media, 1975), 148, 158-9. 
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issued a statement criticizing Nixon’s “recent attack on Republicans for being members of 


some patriotic organizations” and publicly backed Shell. ** 


Nixon had aired criticisms of the Society before, virtually in sync with Buckley and 
the National Review. Throughout February and March, the former Vice President criticized 
the “irresponsible tactics of Robert Welch and others like him [who] have hurt the fight 
against communism.” Nixon assured the members of the GOP state assembly: "It is essential 
that Republicans disassociate themselves from any organizations whose members are 
required to take dictation from a man who has attacked President Eisenhower as a ‘dedicated 
conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy.” The assembly, he noted, had the opportunity 
to salvage the Republican Party’s leadership “not only in California but the nation as well”. 
Demanding a formal condemnation, he declared: “The California Republican Assembly, 
acting in the great tradition of our Party for individual liberties and civil rights, should use 
this opportunity to repudiate, once and for all, Robert Welch and those who accept his 


leadership and viewpoints.”™4 


The infiltration of volunteer groups such as the CRA and LACYR by far right-wing 
conservatives eager to “purify” the party had been underway for some time, and threatened to 
turn the extremism issue that Nixon wanted to tackle against the candidate. In December of 
1961, Arcadia Young Republicans president Roger Withrow and Vice-President Joe Dana 
resigned from their posts, decrying “a vocal, well-organized minority is taking over the club 
leadership”. Withrow complained about the uncompromising nature of Birch Society in the 


group, urging the YR to introduce the controversial Liberty Amendment or endorse 
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withdrawal from the United Nations. “I have tried to coalesce with the Birch Society 
members in the club,” Withrow declared, “but they won’t stand for any opinion but their own 
and they will tolerate no other philosophy.” Just a week before, Robert Gaston had been 
elected chairman of the Los Angeles County Young Republicans, which would herald a 
major shift to the right within the organization, one which moderates like Withrow and Dana 
attributed to local Birchers active within the organization: “It was unfortunate — it heralds an 
era of ultra-conservatism’”.°° Withrow also complained proposed education planks had been 
inspired by Birch-sponsored literature and that “the slate of officers for 1962 in the Young 
Republican organization is comprised of two JBS members and we can assure you that the 
rest of the officers are Birch sympathizers.”°’ A week after resigning, Withrow and Dana 
wrote a caustic statement of complaint: “You have demonstrated, along with the Arcadia 
Republicans, Inc., that the only kind of people you want in your organization are John Birch 


members, and/or ultra-conservative members of the John Birch type.” 58 


The Birch issue was becoming a real problem for Nixon, as conservative opponents 
could turn the argument on its head and reproach him for undermining Republican unity 
against Brown and the Democrats. Congressman Edgar Hiestand did exactly that and argued 
it was the candidate, and not the Birchers, that was hurting the party’s interests: “I don’t agree 
with many of the things Bob Welch is reported to have said, nor do I agree with some of his 
conclusions. However,” Hiestand added, “I hope the Vice President didn’t mean he would 


turn down the support of that host of loyal and patriotic citizens or any patriotic society 
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dedicated to fighting the Communist conspiracy.” Emphasizing the need for party unity, 
Hiestand warned: “all Republicans should be careful not to be caught in the carefully laid 
New Frontier trap of trying to pin the fascist tag on the Republican Party.”*? The Birch 
congressman’s view found support elsewhere, including Mrs. Grace A. Goodfellow, 
chairwoman of GOP County Central Committee for his 27" District. Goodfellow released a 
critical statement of Nixon saying: “But Dick, as congressional chairman, I must ask you to 
refrain from criticizing or making any adverse comment about our congressman Edgar W. 
(Eck) Hiestand.” Goodfellow pointed out to Nixon that Hiestand had been unanimously 
endorsed by both his assembly districts, adding: “Congressman Hiestand has served his 


district [...] with distinction and we must re-elect him.”®? 


The anti-Birch resolution did not fare well in the CRA, and caused great anger among 
its more conservative members. Though the organization was still largely in moderate hands, 
it already faced vocal challenges from right-wingers — mostly from the Southern part of the 
state — who would play a key role in the nomination of Barry Goldwater two years later. 
Nolan Frizzelle, the CRA’s future president, openly declared his approval of the Birchers: “I 
don’t consider the John Birch Society extremists. Except maybe extremely American.”°! 
Nixon’s resolution was co-sponsored by U.S. Senator Tom Kuchel, another clue for 
conservatives that the party’s established, more moderate leadership was still firmly pulling 


the strings. Nixon called Welch “dictatorial and totalitarian,’ and was met with a chorus of 


catcalls.©? Finally, Nixon and Kuchel agreed to settle for a compromise resolution that merely 
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denounced Welch and his conspiratorial ideas, and encouraged vocal rank-and-file Birchers 


to challenge his leadership.™ 


Congressmen John Rousselot and Edgar Hiestand, both Birch members running for 
reelection in highly conservative districts, refused to denounce their leader and turned their 
backs on Nixon.“ Many other influential conservatives were equally defiant. Congressman 
James B. Utt called Nixon’s initial denunciation of the organization “ridiculous,” and Walter 
Knott, the wealthy Orange County entrepreneur and generous sponsor of far-right endeavors, 
wrote the candidate and told him “to lay off the John Birch Society and refrain from 
depreciating the conservative movement.”® Even Ronald Reagan, by then a rising star of the 
conservative movement, and keynote speaker at a fundraising dinner for Congressman 
Rousselot the year before, withheld his endorsement for Nixon until after the primary.® After 
fierce infighting, the resolution passed narrowly and Nixon received the CRA’s endorsement 
by 263 to 176 votes. Nevertheless, revisiting the episode in his memoirs, Nixon would refer 


to the resolution as a “no-win proposition.” ©” 


The damage had been done. Before the CRA debate was over, Shell was quick to join 
in the criticism, commending the JBS’s “dedication and patriotism”. After Nixon was 
endorsed by an embarrassingly narrow margin, Shell declared the outcome to be “a major 
move in breaking the old established party machine in California.” Shell continued 
campaigning passionately, holding a massive rally in late May in Los Angeles Sports Arena 
before a crowd of 15,000, calling Nixon a “loser” and insisting conservatives would refuse to 
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campaign and vote for him in the general election. More importantly, Shell attracted many 
sponsors in Southern California, financially hurting Nixon’s primary campaign badly and 
forcing him to campaign in the most remote locations of the state. Though Nixon’s 


nomination never seemed in serious danger, it was starting to look like a pyrrhic victory. °° 


Though Welch had vowed not to get involved in electoral politics, JBS members 
wrote to him for comments on Shell and Nixon, which he refrained from giving. However, a 
number of right-wingers across the state, including a few prominent Birch organizers, were 
more upfront about their preference. Council member Granville Knight corresponded with 
Republican Congressman Charles M. Teague from California’s 19" District, expressing his 
belief in Shell’s chances, to which Teague responded: “I, too, think highly of Joe Shell and 
believe that he will make a good showing.” Tex Talbert, whilst writing to conservative 
industrialist Cola G. Parker for support, bluntly declared: “I am doing everything possible to 
rid California, as well as the Nation, of Richard Nixon. I am convinced he can’t beat Brown 
in the finals — as bad as Brown is — but I am hopeful Shell can eliminate Nixon in the primary 
June 5. It may take a miracle to accomplish it, but I would say Shell has a good, fighting 
chance.” Talbert, who sat also on the Council, clearly saw the state GOP as a viable vehicle 
for the Birchers to get their creed disseminated, and was optimistic the Society’s growth 


would be reflected in the polls: 


We should have three members of the John Birch Society running for Congress in this 
area after June 5; namely, Edgar Hiestand, John Rousselot, and Bill Richardson (a 
non-incumbent who will be facing an extremist of the lunatic left). No Republicans of 
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any consequence have attacked the John Birch Society, except Nixon and Senator 
Kuchel. Kuchel will probably win the primary because two Conservatives, Jarvis and 
Wright, are splitting the Conservative vote wide open. I am sure the eyes of the 
Nation will be focused on California after June 5.”° 


Even the Courtneys in Louisiana availed themselves of their relatively wide audience and 
growing sphere of influence to weigh in on the Nixon-Shell showdown as early as March: 
“The Independent American recommends Joe Shell, Republican candidate for governorship 
of California. If you wish to write letters, ring doorbells, or offer financial support on behalf 


of this Conservative candidate contact Joe Shell’s headquarters”?! 


On June 5, Nixon secured the Republican nomination, though the actual results 
looked ominous. The divided CRA endorsement had been an accurate bellwether. Nixon’s 
761,973 votes didn’t even give him a two-thirds majority and they were dwarfed by Pat 
Brown’s 1,031,780 votes in a four-man Democratic primary. With 399,295 votes and an 
impressive 35%, Shell had scored a moral victory and, Nixon’s dire need for restore party 
unity handed Shell a powerful bargaining position. Although he sent Nixon a personal 
congratulatory note, Shell refused to endorse the candidate unless he vowed to embrace true 
conservative principles. Concretely, Shell demanded control over a third of California 
delegates to the 1964 national Republican Convention and Nixon’s commitment to secure a 
$200 million cut (7%) from the state’s budget. Unsurprisingly, the nominee ignored Shell and 
after Henry Salvatori, a founding stockholder of the National Review and respected 


conservative activist, intervened, Shell provided a tepid endorsement to the candidate.” 


In the general election, the Democrats eagerly turned the Birch issue against Nixon, 


trying to isolate him further. Having the luxury of a registered Democratic voter surplus, 
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Brown turned on Nixon and his “Stone Age ultraconservatives,” further pressuring the former 
Vice President to distance himself from the hard right and thus risk alienating his 
conservative base even more ” Nixon responded by accusing his opponent and the 
Democratic Party of being “soft on communism,” which was thwarted by President 
Kennedy’s apparent victory in the Cuban Missile Crisis in October. Another divisive issue on 
the agenda was the so-called Francis Amendment, listed as Proposition 24 on the ballot. Put 
forward by ultraconservative Republican Assemblyman Louis Francis, the legislative 
measure would give courts the authority to declare organizations and individuals 
“subversive” to control Communist subversion at home. Though enjoying heavy popular 
support at the beginning of the race, subsequent attacks and questions of constitutionality 
swelled opposition to the motion.” In a poll conducted right after the election, 30% of 
Democrats, 32% of independents and 51% of Republicans declared to have voted in favor of 
the measure. Again, Nixon was caught in the middle. Anxious to court Republican moderates 
and swing Democrats, he opposed the measure. Yet, equally worried about his trailing 
conservative support, he argued he did not think it “tough enough.” While the far right 
launched independent attacks on Brown and the CDC, which they dubbed the “California 
Dynasty of Communism,” these attacks provided the Democrats with additional proof that 


Nixon acted as a puppet of the far right. ° 


All in all, the Birchers had ensured that Nixon remained isolated and that his 
campaign was ultimately doomed to fail. While Brown enjoyed strong party support, the 


Republicans were badly divided. A late write-in attempt to draft Shell was even staged, 
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arguably a scheme devised by hardcore Goldwaterites to deny Nixon a platform to run in 
1964. Many voters had the persistent perception that Nixon envisioned the governorship as a 
springboard to a 1964 or 1968 presidential bid. A California poll taken on February 16, 1962 
showed 40% of interviewees were convinced Nixon would seek his party’s nomination in 
1964. The faltering economy that had cost Brown much popularity in mid-1961 was in full 
recovery by late 1962 and the Birch issue had hurt Nixon’s standing among conservatives In 
the end, Nixon lost by 47% to Brown’s 53%, or by 2,740,000 to 3,037,000 votes. Dejected, 
the Republican candidate concluded “Joe Shell and the conservatives [had] sat on their 
hands.” 76 

In the end, Shell went down, defeated by the established and more moderate Nixon. 
Congressmen Rousselot and Hiestand, who had secured the nomination with their party’s 
backing, and ACA endorsements, narrowly lost in the general election, though only after 
heavy gerrymandering in the Democrats’ favor and by narrow margins. Candidate H.L. “Bill” 
Richardson had similarly failed in the primaries. While Hiestand became active as a political 
adviser to upcoming right-wing candidates within the formal party structure, Rousselot took 
on G. Edward Griffin’s job as Director for the Western Region for the Birch Society, taking 
up office in San Marino, California and organizing speaking tours, mass recruitment sessions 
76 Schuparra, Triumph, 76; see also Anderson and Lee, 399; Rarick, 230; McGirr, 120; Miss Irma Bethune, a 
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and overlapping Republican-Birch events. Rockefeller aide Arthur Richardson afterwards 
commented: “The John Birch Society cannot be underrated in Southern California [...] They 
are young, emotional and well-financed. They see in Nixon’s defeat a way to show their own 
strength.” No admitted Birchers entered Congress in 1963, but conservative Republicans’ 
growing resistance to efforts to isolate the JBS and reluctance to get moderate candidates 
elected, pointed towards an opening into the state party system that would enable Birchers to 
spread their influence and unyielding opposition to the party’s establishment, pushing for 
radical anti-labor planks, condemnations of civil rights reform and public housing schemes, 
the Birch-supported Liberty Amendment and the utter eradication of “modern” 
Republicanism within GOP ranks. Also, the defeat of Nixon was a clear signal that 
conservatives could seriously damage candidates they distrusted and visibly unite behind an 


alternative of their choosing. ”” 


III. Vice or Virtue: The Goldwater Momentum 


At the National Republican convention at San Francisco in July 1964, Barry 
Goldwater shocked the nation by making a bold statement that would haunt his campaign. 
Upon accepting the nomination in front of thousands of supporters shouting “We Want 
Barry!” Goldwater triumphantly rejected the “dark alleys of tyranny” and “the dead-end 
streets of collectivism,” and reminded the nation that “extremism in the defense of liberty is 
no vice” and that “moderation in the pursuit of justice is no virtue.”’’ Though he did not 


name the John Birch Society, the reference could hardly have been clearer. In the eyes of the 
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political establishment, Goldwater had basically exonerated the Birchers, and likeminded far 


right activists from posing an unwelcome threat to his conservative coalition.” 


In a 1966 radio interview broadcast by the JBS, Robert Welch looked back on the 
interactions the JBS had had with electoral politics. “As good citizens,” Welch explained, 
[members] may take an active part in politics. But each member does so entirely on his own, 
working in the party of his choice for the candidate of his choice.” Welch conceded how the 
Society might actually exert a direct influence over elections, should its members to throw 
their weight behind candidates or decide run themselves. “That weight,” he continued,” is 
usually felt, of course, on the side of the conservatives of either party. So the liberals of both 
parties naturally raise all the clamor they can against Birchers in politics.” Far from 
discouraging members from getting directly involved in local, state or national politics, 
Welch considered it an evitable consequence of his educational efforts and the increasing 
“stranglehold of the liberals in both parties” that exercised “unceasing pressures” on 


conservative politicians to attack the JBS.°° 


Welch interpreted Goldwater’s ambiguous stance on the Society accordingly, and in 
an unpublished manuscript co-authored with Medford Evans on William Buckley’s alleged 
betrayal of Welch and the conservative cause, he dismissed the Senator as an unaware 
collaborator of the global collectivist cabal: “Barry Goldwater never has begun to grasp the 
nature, the methods, and the menace of the Communist conspiracy [...] which makes him a 
perfect patsy for the plausible sounding counsels of “moderation” and “respectable 


Conservatism” by a sophisticated schemer like William Buckley [...] I have tried to stay 
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completely out of his hair since the fall of 1960 [...] rather than cause him any 
embarrassment.” In fact, one of the bitter few endorsements Welch had published of 
Goldwater, was a book review on his Conscience of a Conservative.*' Contributing in the 
June 1960 issue of American Opinion, Council member Revilo Oliver wrote: “Barry 
Goldwater is the most conspicuous conservative in the Republican Party today [...] The most 


rigorous conservative critic will find little in this book to which he can take exception.”*” 





Fig. 13: Mary Kraychy of Northbrook, Illinois working at the JBS-sponsored People’s Opinion Library in 
Glenview, outside of Chicago, where the Society established a Midwestern regional headquarters. This picture 
was taken in January 1965, in the wake of Barry Goldwater’s campaign, and an American Opinion issue with 
the candidate on the cover — AP IMAGES 
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Welch himself remained reluctant to comment directly on electoral politics, 
presumably lest the JBS lose valuable tax exemptions as an educational organization. 
Meanwhile, individual Birchers continued to organize and infiltrate their local Republican 
Party establishment so they could help get Goldwater’s nomination secured and purge liberal 
and moderate opponents. Edwin Thomley of Decatur, Illinois wrote to one of Welch’s 
staffers in late 1963, to report the progress he and other members had been making in the 
area: “In addition to the many projects and tasks of local Decatur chapters, we have managed 
to infiltrate the newly formed conservative club of the twenty second congressional district of 
Illinois. The most important item on the agenda is the drive to draft Mr. Goldwater [...] We 
fully realize that one man will not save the nation, and are also cognizant of our great task.” 
Still, nowhere were Birchers more politically organized than in California and even Welch 
himself conceded that in the state “a preponderant percentage [of our membership] are active 
in the Republican Party.”*4 Emily Pike, a moderate Republican organizer, recalled in an 1977 
interview how visible Birch Society members had become after Nixon’s defeat, and how 
fiercely they were vying for control over the party leadership: “The Birch people were 
beginning to infiltrate very heavily in the beginning of ’63, headed toward ’64 and the whole 


conservative movement.”®> 


The convention of the Young Republicans, held in February 1963, saw 
ultraconservative Robert Gaston elected President and defeat moderate Kevin Davis, whom 


Pike referred to as “our candidate against the Birchers.”*° Gaston was not a Bircher, but his 
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positions easily matched the Society’s profile. The young insurance executive favored U.S. 
withdrawal from the United Nations, opposed all foreign aid and maintained Kennedy’s 
intervention at Ole Miss was unconstitutional and implied the establishment of a police state. 
Incumbent Harry Keaton accused Gaston of striking a deal with Birch member Ron Garver, 
who had allegedly retracted his candidacy to boost Gaston’s chances against the moderate 
Davis. Once the conservatives had captured the YR, an enthusiastic endorsement of Barry 


Goldwater for President was passed.*” 


Again, Nixon’s failure to unite the party around his candidacy had already highlighted 
that dedicated conservatives saw an opportunity to cleanse the party infrastructure of political 
opponents. Since most of the state’s party structures disproportionately relied on volunteers, 
the right-wing momentum turned moderates away and electrified the “true believers.” 8$ 
Throughout the entire process, Goldwater remained consistently ambiguous on the JBS. 
Earlier the prospective candidate had joined Buckley — albeit cautiously — in criticizing 
Welch for his “unwise” remarks. Still, Goldwater refused to disavow the Society at large and 
was careful not to alienate enthusiastic voters and organizers. “Members [of the JBS] have a 
constitutional right to take the position they choose even though I might disagree with them,” 
he declared. “I don’t agree, for example, that Earl Warren should be impeached [but] “I can’t 
bring myself to disavow a group that is exercising its constitutional rights.” Some high- 
profile Birch insiders were helping Goldwater’s campaign manager Cliff White lay down the 
groundwork for his presidential run. Tex Talbert raised money and organized volunteers in 


California, while Clarence Manion had helped conceive of the Draft Goldwater initiative and 


told campaigners not to denounce the JBS as it would cost them support. Finally, right-wing 
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businessmen such as H. L. Hunt, Roger Milliken, Walter Knott and J. Howard Pew both 
supported the JBS and Goldwater, and the campaign could not afford to alienate generous 


right-wing sponsors.”° 


The increasing collusion between the far Right — with the Birchers at the helm — and 
the Goldwater machine — as well as the candidate’s refusal to denounce the Society’s 
membership — made it clear to observers that Birchers and likeminded conspiratorial 
conservatives had a strong influence over a man who had a solid chance to capture the 
nomination of one of the two major parties. Once again, the issue of extremism resurfaced in 
public debate and a wave of studies in political science and sociology comparable to that of 
1960-61 emerged. A study commissioned by B’nai B’rith in early 1963 concluded the JBS 
was “dangerously growing” and warned that Welch and his followers had assumed a position 
to exert “real political muscle.” The defeat of Rousselot, Hiestand and Amarillo Mayor Jack 
Seale had not discouraged Birchers from running for office and the Society had members in 
all states and enjoyed particular growth in Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, as well as 
Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Long Island and evidently, Southern California. The study 
estimated a national membership of between 50,000 and 60,000 with nearly one hundred 


American Opinion bookstores operational around the country.”! 


The Bircher-Goldwater connection was growing in the Deep South as well, adding to 


hostile speculations that the Republican Party was becoming infested with racism and 
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bigotry. Goldwater’s libertarian opposition to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 attracted a new 
generation of Southerners to the G.O.P., thus accelerating the realignment of both parties. 
Like Goldwater, the Birchers were successful in the South, and within a year after the 1964 
election, the city of Birmingham, Alabama alone was estimated to have over one hundred 
chapters, typically counting between ten and twenty members each. Three full-time 
coordinators were active throughout the state and Montgomery, Mobile and Huntsville were 
reported to make significant gains. Many were still Democrats, firmly behind George 
Wallace, who would court many of the Society’s members in his 1968 run. The Birchers’ 
position on civil rights enjoyed great appeal in the South, and it would help channel many 


voters towards Goldwater’s standard.” 


The crucial contest to decide the Republican nomination fight of 1964 was without a 
doubt the California primary on June 5. Nelson Rockefeller emerged as Goldwater’s primary 
rival, and had already won the Oregon contest. Rockefeller embodied everything 
conservative Republicans detested. A wealthy East Coast liberal, Rockefeller espoused social 
and economic progressive ideas and had, to the dismay of religious conservatives, just 
entered into a second, controversial marriage. Both candidates needed to win California in 
order to tip the balance in their favor and send its 82 delegates to the National Convention in 
San Francisco six weeks later. Rockefeller had virtually limitless resources and accused 
Goldwater of inviting extremists like the Birchers into his campaign. California Senator Tom 
Kuchel, who a year before had called the Birchers “fright peddlers” and “originators of 
hoaxes,” became the Governor’s campaign manager and expressed his suspicions Welch was 
ordering his members to capture the entire Republican Party, which could only happen 


through a Goldwater victory. Joseph Martin, Rockefeller’s state-wide coordinator, speculated 
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Californian Republicans had seen enough of the JBS and were about to reject Goldwater 


because of them.” 


Local Birchers certainly made themselves visible in the run-up to the primary. 
Republican Jack Alex of Covina, running for a congressional seat, complained the Society 
had become a “very present threat” to his nomination chances: “They follow me around with 
a good squad, call me a Socialist and say I must be a Democrat.” Alex claimed John 
Rousselot had offered to have local Birchers campaign for him if he agreed to run on an anti- 
U.N. platform and campaign against the federal income tax, which Alex refused. A number 
of avowed JBS members ran for office as well. William Van Mastrigt of Orinda ran 
successfully for the Republican nomination for State Senator (17 District), only to lose to 
his Democratic opponent in November. Southern Californian John G. Schmitz battled off five 
other candidates for the nomination and was carried into office, running primarily against the 
controversial Rumford Open Housing Act. Both Jack Azevedo of Walnut Creek and Donald 
R. St John of Pasadena won their respective nominations for the State Assembly, but lost to 
Democrats. If most JBS candidates were indeed incapable of carrying majorities in general 
elections, it is still significant they could capture their party’s nomination and contribute to 


the conservative takeover of the GOP on a local level.”4 


More importantly, Barry Goldwater defied the odds and defeated Nelson Rockefeller 
by little under 60,000 votes with over two million ballots cast between both of them. Again, 
the extremism charges did not pay off. On the contrary, in Southern California, Goldwater 


won by a 2:1 ratio, as the region reached a record number of 68% turnout. Over 50,000 
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volunteers had campaigned for Goldwater across the state.” Conservatives recognized their 
opportunity to capture the party infrastructure and regarded the East Coast party leadership 
with deep distrust. In her 1964 bestseller A Choice Not an Echo, Phyllis Schlafly accused a 
select group of “kingmakers” behind the G.O.P. leadership of consistently rigging 
presidential selection procedures and denying conservatives a fair chance at representation: 
“How did it happen that, in four major Presidential campaigns, Republicans were 
maneuvered into nominating candidates who did not campaign on the major issues? It wasn’t 


> 


any accident. It was planned that way.” Schlafly’s musings were representative of 
conservatives’ frustrations — and not just the Birchers — with the Eastern Establishment’s 
dominant grip on the party. Schlafly did not share most of Welch’s conspiratorial views, but 
did give legitimacy to the belief that Republican “kingmakers” had advertently sidelined 
conservatives in the choosing of a presidential nominee. Rockefeller’s attacks on the JBS 
reminded conservatives like Schlafly of the smear campaigns against Robert Taft and Joe 
McCarthy, both politicians conservative Republicans admired and were convinced had been 


silenced by the party establishment.”° 


When after the general election Goldwater finally repudiated the JBS and its 
members, many of his supporters, including non-members, felt he was targeting the wrong 
group and merely submitting to the same “kingmakers” that could not stop him from 
clinching the nomination and so helped destroy his hopes for election. Joan C. Phillips, a 
Californian Goldwater volunteer, wrote the former Senator expressing her disappointment: 


“You offered us a hope. That hope of electing you as President was destroyed by the same 
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smear artists [...] seeking to destroy the John Birch Society.”?’ Frank Lowe, a former 
Dixiecrat, expressed similar disapproval: “I am not a Bircher,” he wrote, “but certainly 
appreciate all they have done, and are trying to do, to keep this great country of ours free and 
under Constitutional government.”’® Ruth Cook, a Mormon conservative from Escondido, 
forwarded Goldwater a letter she had written to Michigan Gov. George Romney, in which 
she warned Romney against alienating the Birchers: “When you attack the Birch Society you 
attack the whole conservative strength [...] The louder you boys shout and attack the Birch 
Society, the more you are hurting yourselves. Just who sat on their hands in ’64 to help lose 


the election??? 


It was the same suspicions that turned Goldwater’s delegates at the convention in July 
against the two proposals put forward to mollify his platform. With the support of Romney, 
Rockefeller, Mark Hatfield and other Republican leaders, Pennsylvania Governor William 
Scranton proposed a resolution accepting the constitutionality of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, which Goldwater had just voted against. The resolution was rejected by 897 to 409. An 
additional plank was suggested by Scranton, which formally denounced the John Birch 
Society as extremist, alongside the Ku Klux Klan and other hate groups. Not only was the 
resolution shouted down twice, but Nelson Rockefeller was treated to a chorus of catcalls 


when trying to defend the proposal. Then, upon accepting the nomination, Goldwater 
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famously stood up for the “extremists” in his camp, dealing a fatal blow to any serious 


attempts to get a resolution of condemnation passed. !°° 


It was clear that, while the extremism issue united conservatives behind Goldwater 
more than it divided them, it would become nigh-on impossible for the Republican to come 
back to the center for the general election. As with the Nixon gubernatorial race, by taking 
their stand against the liberal and moderate forces within their own party, conservative 
Republicans had made it relatively easy for the Democrats to exploit the image of Goldwater 
as a warmongering extremist. Goldwater’s shoot-from-the-hip rhetorical style only 
exacerbated the problem. While he accused Johnson of being a “radical liberalist” who was 
taking the country “down the road to socialism,” the President barely acknowledged his 


opponent and remained dominant in the polls, ultimately beating Goldwater in a landslide. 1°! 


The JBS struggled with the same problem. Whereas the exposure it had received in 
the run-up to the nomination battle boosted its image among conservatives, to centrist and 
liberal voters it remained a frightening symbol of right-wing extremism. A 1964 election 
study revealed only five percent of Americans who knew of the JBS, approved of it.!°? The 
aftermath of the Kennedy assassination had severely tainted the Society, especially after 


Revilo Oliver authored an article for American Opinion, in which he speculated Kennedy had 
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been killed after angering his Communist paymasters.! A David Lewis from Sherman Oaks, 
CA wrote the LA Times, saying: “They carry with them the stench of an appeal to violence 
and prejudice, a rejection of the processes of a democracy, and an ugly and recurrent 
faithlessness in the good will, motives and patriotism of any American who disagrees with 
them.”!°4 Two months before the election, John Rousselot was invited onto ABC Radio along 
with Billy James Hargis to talk about grassroots conservative movements. When asked if it 
was true that Welch had claimed the United States was 50-70% Communist-controlled, 
Rousselot confirmed, and elaborated: “It isn’t just the Government. It’s the influence in 
education. The influence in some areas of the Communication media. In many other areas, in 
religion sometimes. And I don’t think there’s any doubt about the effectiveness of the 


Communist Conspiracy in penetrating.”!” 


After the defeat, many Birchers only felt more motivated, angered that their candidate 
had been betrayed, but hopeful they could help secure future conservative victories through 
tireless campaigning and educational efforts.'°° Alfred Mierzejewski of Willingsboro, New 
Jersey wrote in his Monthly Members’ Message how the election had encouraged his 16-year 
old son to join the JBS and organize a teen age Republican club with 50 members: “They 
were working with more zeal toward the election of conservative republicans than most of the 
adults.”!°” Xena Kandal, a Bircher from Glendale, California wrote to Goldwater to complain 
after his denouncement of the Society a year after the election: “I do know this, Mr. 


Goldwater, that had it not been for the work of the John Birch Society, your name would 
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have never been on the ballot in California. I, for one, worked like a dog to get your name 


placed there, because we wanted you.” 108 


IV. Conclusion 


Despite the harrowing defeat at the polls, the Goldwater campaign was a crucial step forward 
for the American right. His Southern sweep heralded a new electoral order of Sun Belt 
conservatives that Republicans could successfully court in the future. The campaign brought 
solidly right-wing positions on states’ rights, small government, law and order, aggressive 
anti-communism and social conservatism to the party platform and despite the stunning 
defeat, handed the conservative movement a much greater degree of legitimacy. It turned 
Ronald Reagan into a superstar overnight, and put him on his way to win the governorship of 
the most populous state in the union just two years later. Both Goldwater and Reagan profited 
from the work of the JBS and its suburban warriors, but the latter would learn to avoid direct 
association with its extremist label so as not to lose his appeal to the center. In a way, more so 


than Goldwater, he would become a symbol of the Birchers’ strengths and limitations. 


The John Birch Society played an important part in the consolidation behind 
Goldwater’s coup. Welch’s educational network provided thousands of dedicated 
conservatives with the experience vital to make their mark on the political landscape. What is 
more, the Birchers became a symbol of resistance to the “modern” Republicanism of 
Eisenhower, Dewey and Rockefeller. Whereas the extremist label damaged Goldwater in the 


general election against Johnson, as it had done for Nixon against Pat Brown, it acted as a 
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catalysing factor upon the right-wing capture of the Republican Party, spearheaded from the 
areas where the JBS was at its strongest. If Goldwater’s nomination and subsequent defeat 
was an essential jump to pave the way for future conservative victories, then the John Birch 
Society, both as a political tool and scapegoat as well as an organization of highly motivated 


right-wingers, had been essential to that evolution. 
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Chapter 5: A Strident Minority: Challenging History in Post-Consensus 


America, 1964-1968 


The controversial role the John Birch Society assumed around the 1964 election would 
permanently alter its position within the conservative movement. Historians typically regard 
the election as a coming of age of postwar American conservatism while pointing towards the 
Republican defeat as the onset of the Birch Society’s decline on the national stage in terms of 
influence, membership and cohesion. In doing so, the definitive ousting of the JBS from the 
conservative mainstream is often seen as a parallel development or even a sine qua non for 
the eventual rise of the New Right. Looking at California and the ascension of Ronald 
Reagan in particular, Mary Brennan, Kurt Schuparra and Matthew Dallek have identified the 
former actor’s 1966 gubernatorial race as “the right moment” for conservatives to exploit the 
right-wing shift that Goldwater had produced within the Republican Party, as well as shed the 
cumbersome extremist image and “guilt by association” invoked by political opponents 
looking to equate the entire conservative movement with the Birchers, Minutemen and even 
the Klan. In a historical study of the rise of Southern Republican conservatism in Texas, Sean 
Cunningham has illustrated how savvy political leaders with Senator John Tower at the helm 
had learned to reap the benefits of grassroots networks put in place by Birchers and 
likeminded anti-Communists, while escaping direct association and playing down ideological 
ties when the time would come to battle for the center. Reconciling similar observations into 
a national narrative, Jonathan Schoenwald has identified the Goldwater campaign as well as 
Robert Welch’s ambiguous stance on Vietnam as the proverbial final straw for conservative 
architects like Bill Buckley and the National Review, who decided the occasion had arisen for 


responsible conservatives to break ranks with the Birchers entirely and unequivocally. 
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To a certain extent, these conclusions have been proven correct. By the end of the 
decade, the Birch Society would lose the vital momentum and aura of novelty it had been 
able to provide thousands of conservatives disillusioned with Eisenhower’s modern 
Republicanism and frightened of Kennedy’s Cold War liberalism just a few years earlier. 
After experiencing an undeniable peak at the time of the Goldwater campaign, the JBS would 
be faced with an unsurmountable barrage of criticism, ridicule and, possibly worse, lukewarm 
neglect and avoidance even by those ideologically sympathetic to its cause. Though the 
Society officially stayed out of electoral contests and partisan politics, its members remained 
highly politically active, which meant that for those who were eager to make an impact in 
mainstream party politics their associations would pose a serious dilemma. In the meantime, 
Welch’s exuberant conspiracy theories had consistently embarrassed conservatives and 
handed their opponents a valuable weapon. Though the Southern-born businessman had made 
sure his organization would avoid resorting to the explicit racial bigotry of white supremacist 
factions in opposing civil rights activism and legislation, its insistence on a conspiratorial 
interpretation of history and contemporary developments would keep it attractive to far right- 
wing xenophobes and paramilitary extremists. Even if Welch did monitor members’ activities 
and associations constantly and execute occasional purges if individual cases became too 
embarrassing, the Birchers ultimately risked being increasingly isolated between respectable 


—1.e. electable — conservatives on one side, and racist conspiracy theorists on the other. 


Still, there are a number of important observations to be made that can shed a clearer 
light on the post-Goldwater stage of the Society’s development and at the same time offer a 
link between its struggle for political relevance and the New Right’s victories over the liberal 
New Deal coalition during the latter half of the decade. First of all, the extremist charges 
hurled at the JBS by pundits and politicians alike consistently still betrayed strikingly similar 


assumptions to those that had preoccupied the liberal consensus commentators caught off 
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guard by Goldwater’s meteoric rise. Clearly, in many if not a majority of cases the 
vilification of Welch and the Society offered critics a strategic pathway either to undermine 
or solidify the conservatives’ electoral base, depending on where they stood politically. While 
skeptical conservatives were primarily preoccupied with purging the Republican Party of 
harmful elements that could imperil their chances at the ballot box, liberals still regarded the 
Birchers more often than not as anti-democratic, authoritarian, and even Fascist 


fundamentalists unfit to partake in the nation’s political dialogue. 


The problem here lies both in the overestimation of the cohesion of the liberal 
consensus, and in the underestimation of conservatives’ potential to form a relatively unified 
front and exploit the cracks that were showing in the liberals’ hold on the national agenda. 
Even considering that the inevitable William Buckley called on Birchers to resign from the 
Society and urged other conservatives to regard them as a threat to their cause, it would be a 
mistake to view the JBS as an activist organization significantly divorced from 
conservatism’s attack on the New Deal order. The various projects and front groups headed 
by motivated Birchers around the nation — from opposing universal healthcare and liberalized 
sex education to desegregated busing and citizens’ police review boards — ran by and large 
parallel with the New Right’s populist attack on liberalism, which conservatives conveniently 
argued had invited the chaos of urban rioting, the conspicuous excesses of the counterculture 


and the white backlash against redistributive policies such as welfare and affirmative action. 


It is vital to map the gradual decline of the JBS alongside the tangible successes it 
achieved through its tireless activism and vocal dissent. The most significant of these was the 
successful drive to disband New York City’s civilian police review board in 1966, a 
concerted effort by the NYPD as well as conservative interest groups, including the JBS. 
With its Support Your Local Police program, the Society could appeal to public skepticism 


towards the review board and tie their opposition to it together with issues of crime, race, 
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urban decay, states’ rights and similar areas in which public opinion was rapidly shifting 
towards more conservative approaches. As such, Birchers could significantly contribute to an 
important conservative victory that transcended the boundaries of the city and had vast 
implications for the direction national politics was evolving towards. Even if Welch said so 
himself, the Society “helped create the atmosphere that elected Ronald Reagan as Governor 


of California and defeated the Civilian Complaint Review Board referendum in New York.”! 


It is also important to accord a degree of agency to the Society with regard to its 
receding from the mainstream party system. The Draft Goldwater movement had brought 
countless Birchers, especially in the South and West, into the Republican fold; and the 
attitudes prominent Republicans would adopt towards them, as a result, would drive many 
back out. While this often meant high-profile campaigns dealt with the JBS more cautiously, 
it was not simply a matter of straightforward exclusion. The independent, third-party 
campaign of George Wallace, which depended on the zeal and hands-on mobilization efforts 
of many who belonged to the Society, offered a viable populist alternative to many from the 
two main parties who had been sufficiently disillusioned and alienated to consider either 


mainstream candidacy worth supporting. 


The developments of the end of the decade, including the victory of Richard Nixon, 
left Robert Welch and the JBS in a paradoxical position. A great part of the Society’s strength 
and appeal had relied on the sense that “true conservatives” had been pushed out of or 
silenced in both main parties and that therefore the public needed to be properly reeducated 
on the perils of creeping Communism in mainstream politics. It also relied on the image of a 


liberal establishment that hid behind exaggerated social injustices to impose an oppressive set 
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of values harmful to American sovereignty and constitutional integrity. The election cycles of 
1966 and 1968 revealed a growing popular rebuttal of — or at least skepticism towards — Great 
Society reform programs and the nascent New Left. As a result, the JBS would see national 
politics shift substantially to the Right, leaving them with a much weakened and divided Left 
to rally against. Wallace provided an excellent channel for the Birchers’ conspiratorial 
mindset and outsider syndrome, but the election of Richard Nixon left them in an awkward 
position. They had played a significant part in shaping the discourse of the Right over the 
course of the decade, fueling populist indignation over liberal initiatives and what they saw as 
the surrender of true conservative values to pointless compromise and moral corruption. With 
Nixon at the helm, whom they bitterly distrusted, their persistent protest became increasingly 
marginalized. While the nation hungered for peace at home and détente abroad, the Birchers’ 
refusal to accept compromise and fixation with global conspiracy narratives would isolate 


them further, reflected by the embarrassing third-party candidacy of John G. Schmitz in 1972. 


I. Growth after Goldwater 


Barry Goldwater’s resounding defeat to Lyndon Johnson shook the American Right 
profoundly. Not only did the election humiliate the fragile national conservative movement 
that had solidified around the Arizonan, but it also handed the sitting President an apparent 
endorsement of his domestic reform efforts, including the milestone civil rights law passed 
the previous summer. The nation, still in mourning over the slain Jack Kennedy, embraced 
his constitutional successor by a staggering 16 million votes over the Republican challenger. 
Johnson carried all but six states and the extent of his victory at last seemed to usher in the 
triumph of the liberal consensus. With the battle for the White House wrapped up and the 


congressional elections playing out to the Democrats’ advantage, liberals could confidently 
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pursue an even more ambitious legislative agenda, of which the “War on Poverty” would 
become the most significant manifestation. It seemed the era of inner turmoil and division 
was finally winding down and the nation could come together around the vital center. “I ask 
all those who supported me and all those that opposed me to forget our differences and stand 


united before all the world,” Johnson pleaded with the electorate. 7 


While Johnson called for national unity and prepared for his first full presidential 
term, conservatives were marching to a different tune. Successful grassroots efforts to rally 
the Republican Party around a “true blue” conservative candidate had resulted in a landslide 
defeat for the Right, but Goldwater’s electrifying triumph at the Cow Palace over the party’s 
moderate and liberal wings did not leave his dedicated followers despondent and prepared to 
surrender. On the contrary, Goldwater’s veritable coup had convinced conservatives around 
the country they were not isolated in regional pockets or hamstrung by division over issues 
such as civil rights and the threat of international Communism. The networks that had been 
established or infiltrated by conservatives to nominate Goldwater could now be perfected to 
carry future candidates into office or mount successful campaigns on a variety of issues, from 


crime and law enforcement to housing and education. 


Robert Welch and the Birch Society had officially stayed out of the election, but 
many of the Society’s members had helped mobilize support for Goldwater, and rallied 
against the Eastern Establishment within the Republican Party. The Birchers had in fact 
provided the Right with a mixed blessing. To the conservative movement’s benefit, Welch 
had created a powerful national right-wing organization with the potential to connect 
dedicated citizens in their individual fights against domestic liberalism and international 


Communism. Their experience drawn from chapter meetings, front group projects and 


2 “Johnson Thanks the People for Victory,” Pittsburgh Press, November 4, 1964, 18. 
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national crusades had paved the way for many Goldwater enthusiasts to help steer the GOP 
significantly to the right. Welch’s refusal to compromise on practically all issues he cared 
about and the intricate conspiracy theories he typically laid out behind them, was reflected by 
the zeal with which members and sympathizers wrestled moderate and liberal opponents 
within the party for control, thus triggering Goldwater’s watershed victory and eventual 


defeat. 


On a 1965 speaking tour in Southern California, Robert Welch proclaimed local Birch 
activists had formed a “hard core of strength” that helped get several “true blue” 
conservatives on the ballot, especially in California. Welch estimated national membership at 
over 80,000 — up at least 15,000 from before the election.? Among other factors, the Society’s 
opposition to federal civil rights legislation ensured that its appeal to disgruntled Dixiecrats 
could run parallel with Goldwater’s Southern sweep, earning the Birch brand significant 
Southern advances at a time of partisan realignment. If anything, the election seemed to 
energize the Society and encouraged its leadership and membership base to step up their 
educational efforts. Thousands of pamphlets were distributed across the country through local 
chapters saying: “If you are one of the 27,000,000 then read this... [...] We are in no way 
connected with Goldwater. [...] But we have something worthwhile to say to those good 
Americans who voted for him in the last election.” Belmont pitched its usual “outside of 
politics” message, but was eager to tap into the potential of Goldwater’s disillusioned 
millions waiting to be enlisted for duty: “Massive education, not political ballyhoo, offers the 
only means of again electing enough Conservatives to office in this country to save it from 


collectivist tyranny.” Welch had understood the time was ripe for aggressive expansion and, 


3 Carl Greenberg, “Birch Society Helped Win Primaries — Welch,” Los Angeles Times, January 14, 1965, A1; see 
also Jack Nelson, “Goldwater Republicans Tighten Grip in South,” Los Angeles Times, September 27, 1965, A1; 


Roy Reed, “Birch Society Is Growing in the South,” New York Times, November 8, 1965, 1. 
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profiting from the Draft Goldwater momentum, expressed his ambitions for growth up to 
“three or four times our present size,” which he saw as a minimum requirement to “play the 


role of David realistically against the Communist Goliath.” 4 


Unsurprisingly, he welcomed the Goldwater debacle as an opportunity and a 
necessary wake-up call to the nation’s dormant, conservative populace, and the definitive 
proof that the country was slipping down the road to a socialist dystopia. Determined to turn 
the severity of the Republicans’ defeat in November to his advantage, he heightened his 
alarmist rhetoric even further: “In November 1964, forty-two million supporters of Lyndon 
Johnson voted for repeal of our Declaration of Independence, and for gradual surrender of 
United States sovereignty to international control,’ he warned. Also, the Republican 
leadership’s repeated attempts to unseat Goldwater and their reluctant embrace of the 
Senator’s candidacy after the nomination to Welch presented undeniable evidence that an evil 
conspiracy had taken hold of the GOP’s machinery to wrest it away from true 


constitutionalist Republicans.° 


What is more, widespread insistence on the “extremism” issue across and beyond 
both parties basically boiled down to condemnations of Welch and the Society. Thus, attacks 
from influential syndicated columnists like Drew Pearson and Carl Greenberg, moderate 
Republicans like Tom Kuchel, George Romney and Mark Hatfield and even prominent 
conservatives such as George Sokolsky and William Buckley, contributed heavily to the 
Birchers’ sense of political martyrdom, and from their perspective all but confirmed 


suspicions of an alarmed conspiracy they were firmly closing in on. With a pronounced sense 


4 “Now Will You Join THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY” Pamphlet, 1964, Clark Norton Right Wing Publications, Division 
of Rare and Manuscript Collections, Cornell University Library, Box 5, “Assorted, Separate Right-Wing 
Publications, Envelope E (1964).” 

5 Op. cit. 
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of pride, Welch proclaimed the only viable reason such a wide campaign had been mounted 
against his cause had to be “that the John Birch Society ... can conduct an educational 
campaign which will expose and defeat the Communist conspiracy!” Finally, he called upon 
fellow travelers to reach the same conclusions and join the struggle: “Now will you join The 


John Birch Society?’”° 


John Rousselot, by then the Society’s newly appointed national Public Relations 
executive, announced more members had joined during November 1964 than at any other 
time, “[a]nd California led the nation in new chapters and members.” In the Golden State 
alone, the Society sought to add 38,000 members over the course of 1965, and, boasting 
leadership over organized chapters in all 435 congressional districts, Rousselot revealed the 
objective of attracting a total of between 325,000 and 500,000 members by late 1966.’ 
Though the Society would never remotely attain that number, Rousselot earlier on in 1966 
would claim a staggering 100,000 organized Birchers, aided by 250 staff members, of which 
80 were paid organizers. As for the Society’s sister project American Opinion, Rousselot 
placed its national subscribed readership at no less than 46,000: “As more people attack us,” 


he gloated, “more people become interested in us and make inquiries about our activities.” 


6 Op. cit.; long after the election, Drew Pearson remained adamant about the role of the Society in mobilizing 
racist and militant agitators like Minutemen leader Robert DePugh, as well as the risk of Bircher infiltration of 
local GOP structures, see Drew Pearson, “Noise on the Right: Extreme Right Wing Is Conducting Drives Trying 
to Show That It Can Lead GOP,” Washington Post, November 7, 1965, E7. 

7 “Rousselot Cites Gains by Birch Society,” Los Angeles Times, December 9, 1964, 26. 

8 Julius Duscha, “Birch Campaign Formed To Oppose Rights Drive,” Washington Post, Jan 8, 1966, A1. 

° Carl Greenberg, “Birch Society Planning to Add 38,000 in State,” Los Angeles Times, March 4, 1965, A1. 
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Fig. 14: Robert Welch and John Rousselot at the JBS-sponsored “New England Rally for God and 

Country in June 1963” — UPI Images 

Donald Janson, political journalist for the New York Times, in mid-1965 reported the 
Society had doubled its financial intake from $1.6 million in 1963 to $3.2 million at the end 
of 1964. Benjamin Epstein and Arnold Forster concluded in their 1966 report on the JBS that 
Welch had expanded the payroll over the period 1963-65 with an additional thirty-five full- 
time coordinators as well as several Research Department staffers, representing an annual 
investment of at least one million dollars. The disproportionate national exposure the 
Birchers had received as a result of the 1964 election even helped extend its presence into 
areas it had struggled to gain a foothold in, such as New England and the Mid-Atlantic. 
Reports were coming in from New Hampshire about a sudden post-Goldwater boost in right- 


wing activism, spurred on by local Birch affiliates: “All of a sudden, Nashua was a town full 
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of subversives,” a local writer lamented.!° In New Jersey, another journalist claimed, the JBS 
y J 


managed to quadruple its membership between the time of the election and April 1966. |! 


Looking back from 1968, sociologist David Riesman reconstructed the growth of the 
Right after the defeat it had suffered four years earlier: “Goldwater’s 27 million votes 
represent an enormous potential base to which the right wing can appeal.”!? Riesman had 
judged correctly. Beyond the JBS, right-wing groups enjoyed similar growth in the wake of 
the senator’s defeat. Liberty Lobby chief strategist Curtis Bean Dall mused the Republican 
tally represented a huge opportunity for conservatives: “I am firmly convinced that many 
hundreds of thousands of voters — even 27 million of them — are convinced that their voices 
are not being heard. Our delegation will be prepared to speak for this disfranchised, neglected 
minority.”'? Donald Janson reported how the prolific Billy James Hargis’ Christian Crusade 
in 1964 had taken in $834,000 or a 22% rise from the previous year.! Fred Schwarz’s 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade had seen its income rise by nearly 10% to a total of 
$612,000. As Wesley McCune, director of Group Research, Inc. observed, “the right wing of 
American politics and economics has grown strong stronger and/or more effective in every 


measurable way.” 15 


With the JBS expanding further, it would become clear to uneasy conservatives, who 
had tolerated the Birchers in the midst for strategic reasons, that soon it could develop into an 


uncontrollable problem. Welch’s ceaseless emphasis on a sinister, global conspiracy lurking 


10 Benjamin Epstein and Arnold Forster, Report on the John Birch Society, 63-66; Joseph Sake, “A Birch Grows in 
Nashua,” The New Hampshire Churchman, 18.5 (May 1965), 12. 

1 Robert Sullivan, "New Jersey's Birchers Quadruple in Numbers," Arizona Daily Star, April 20, 1966, 9B. 

12 David Riesman “America Moves To the Right,” New York Times Magazine, October 27, 1968, 34. 

13 "Liberty Lobby Complains It's Ignored," The Arizona Daily Star, September 25, 1966, 3A. 

14 Donald Janson, “Right-Wing Groups Gain in Drawing Financial Aid,” New York Times, June 28, 1965, 22. 

15 McCune quoted in Group Research, Inc., The American Right Wing During 1966. Washington D.C.: National 


Education Association, 1967, 500. 
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behind the nation’s ills proved especially problematic. To make matters worse, he simply 
continued to extend his conspiracy theories further into the depths of history. Back in 1964, 
Welch had made a first indication that the problem was not just with Communism. The 
Communists themselves, Welch believed, were only part of a much more insidious “Master 
Conspiracy” that stretched its tentacles across the centuries and had deceptively taken the 
form of Bolshevism when it first defeated the tsarist regime of Nicolas II and established the 
Soviet Union.'® Two years later, Welch followed up on his earlier address, now connecting 
the Soviet revolution to the establishment of the Federal Reserve Bank and ratification of the 
Sixteenth Amendment in 1913. Exposing what he believed as “the truth in time,” Welch set 
forth to provide “simply an outline of the progress of this organized evil force, from its 
beginning up to the present.” The Birch founder repeated his earlier conclusions that the 
Communists themselves were “only a tool of the total conspiracy.” The real cabal, he 
charged, or “the Insiders” went all the way back to the French Revolution and Bavarian 
Illuminati founded by Adam Weishaupt in 1776, which drew heavily on the works of 
eighteenth-century conspiracists Abbé Barruel and John Robison. “As secret as the 
Communist activities and organizations generally appear,” Welch explained “they are part of 
an open book compared to the secrecy enveloping some higher degree of this diabolic force.” 
Finally, dismissing as false the Cold War polarity between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, Welch warned that “today Moscow and Washington are, and for many years have 


been, but two hands of one body controlled by one brain.” 1 


16 Robert Welch, “More Stately Mansions,” in The New Americanism and Other Speeches (Belmont, MA: 
Western Islands, 1966), 115. 

17 Robert Welch, “The Truth in Time,” American Opinion 9.10 (November 1966), 1-30.; though Welch often 
used foreign developments from decolonization, European social democracy to international Communist 
advances as justification for its alarmist agenda, the emphasis remained mostly internal. In its 1965 
“Scoreboard” mapping the stage of collectivist infiltration around the world, American Opinion estimated 


Communist “influence or control” in the United States at 60 to 80%, proclaiming beyond doubt that the 
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The natural implication of Welch’s “principle of inversion” was that whatever policy 
the federal government pursued, had to amount to treason and thus had to be deceitful — 
which is where William Buckley vehemently disagreed and had consistently drawn the line 
between Welch and himself. When the Johnson Administration escalated its military 
commitments against the Communist regime in North-Vietnam and committed to full-scale 
ground war, Welch concluded this could be no exception to his rule of thumb. Convinced that 
the war effort was a mere decoy and deliberate bloodletting of American financial and 
military strength, the old Taft Republican refused to support the intervention. Supplying the 
introduction to Hilaire du Berrier’s Background to Betrayal, Welch instead dismissed the 
Vietnam War as “a carefully stagemanaged [...] fraud,” with Communist agents pulling the 
strings at both ends.!* While addressing a Chicago convention in 1965, the Birch leader 
called for “a touch of sanity” in assessing the “actual” purposes of what was going on in 
Southeast Asia. Skeptical as to why the conflict hadn’t been brought to a conclusive end, 
Welch suggested only a conspiracy could explain the impasse: [W]hen are we going to win 
this war — and why not? Is it possible, after our spending forty to fifty billion dollars per year 
on our military forces, since the memory of man runneth hardly to the contrary, that we 


cannot lick a puny bunch of half-starved guerrillas in a country about the size of Missouri?” !? 


Instead, he believed Vietnam had to be a smokescreen, a costly distraction from the 
international conspiracy reaching further into the American political system. In addition, he 


accused the federal government of boycotting its own military success by knowingly 


country was now “being converted into a totalitarian dictatorship” and its largely ignorant citizenry 
“commanded by their enemies;” see "Scoreboard," American Opinion, 8.7 (July-August 1965), 58. 

18 Welch quoted in Hilaire du Berrier, Background to Betrayal: The Tragedy in Vietnam (Boston: Western 
Islands, 1965), iii. 

19 Welch, A Touch of Sanity: Role of The John Birch Society in Opposing Collectivism (Boston: Western Islands, 
1966), 1-39. 
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siphoning off financial aid to Communist regimes, which Welch claimed went right into the 
pockets of Ho Chi Minh and Mao Zedong. Hence, he believed, the United States essentially 
pursued a “no win” policy and a self-sabotage mission staged to impose price and wage 
controls and quietly drain its own strength: “What are we fighting for? What are we trying to 
accomplish? What are our goals? What is our real purpose? [...] To be at war!” As with the 
United Nations before, Welch’s denunciations bordered on isolationist indignation: "What on 
Earth is wrong with the United States simply minding its own business, or with having its 
foreign policy function primarily for the safety and benefit of the American people?” 
Anticipating indignation among anti-Communists, the Birch founder in his June 1965 
Bulletin asked "our good friends in the American Conservative movement not to get mad 


with us over our publication of Background to Betrayal," and to respect his dissent.7° 


Welch had pleaded in vain. The “no win” rhetoric coming out of Belmont caused a 
definitive rift between interventionist conservatives and the JBS. In October 1965, William 
Buckley and the editors at National Review decided to once and for all repudiate the Society 
and its membership, in a lengthy editorial titled “The John Birch Society and the 
Conservative Movement.” Staunch interventionist James Burnham accused the Society, 
under Welch’s leadership, of having taken off “in directions where no conservative can 
prudently venture.” Its refusal to unequivocally endorse military intervention in Vietnam for 
Burnham simply proved, “not for the first time, that any American who seriously wants to 
contribute to his country’s security and well-being and to oppose Communism will have to 
stay clear of the JBS.””! Russell Kirk joined in Burnham’s criticisms, dismissing the Society 


as “totally ineffectual in resisting Communism and socialism” and attacked “the violent 


20 Welch, John Birch Society Bulletin, June 1965, 27; see also “Welch Links War to More Controls,” New York 
Times, December 10, 1966, 25. 
21 James Burnham in “The John Birch Society and the Conservative Movement,” National Review, October 19, 


1965, 925. 
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language and unreal views” found in its literature. ?* Frank Meyer, the architect of 
“fusionism,” decried Welch’s “unrolling psychosis on conspiracy,” and urged Birchers who 
identified as serious conservatives to discontinue their activities: “It is no longer possible to 


consider the Society merely as moving toward legitimate objectives in a misguided way.” 


Vietnam would become a significant problem for Welch and the Birch logic. Whereas 
the JBS could find common ground with non-conspiratorial New Right interventionists on 
issues like the United Nations, Katanga and Cuba, Welch’s ambiguous position on Vietnam 
was fatally incompatible with the greater right’s preoccupations with annihilating 
Communism in Southeast Asia. By questioning the federal government’s intentions in the 
conflict, Welch threatened to undermine the cause of anti-communism itself. As Senator Tom 
Dodd of Connecticut declared in a congressional session: “The John Birch Society has been a 
real windfall for the Communist conspiracy because it provides them with a convenient 
caricature of anti-communism which they skillfully exploit to encourage the spread of anti- 
communism.” Dodd decided the United States could not afford Welch’s extravagances and 
called for the JBS to be “put down as an unwitting abettor of the Communist conspiracy.””4 
The senator was joined by a chorus of outraged conservatives, most notably by the National 
Review. The editors at the NR could count on influential allies in their final repudiation of the 
JBS. In his Wall Street Journal column, William Henry Chamberlin immediately followed 


suit, recapping NR’s conclusion that Welch’s leadership had become “a handicap, not an aid, 


to the conservative movement in general and the Republican Party in particular. And they 


22 Russell Kirk, ibid., 928. 

23 Frank Meyer, ibid., 920. 

24 Sen. Thomas Dodd, “How the JBS Abets the Communists,” Congressional Record, September 20, 1965, 
23594-5. 
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make out a pretty good case for their point of view.”*> So too, Barry Goldwater, worried 
about Birch members in Maricopa County trying to take over the local Republican Party 
leadership, finally decided to weigh in. Whereas the former Senator had been careful not to 
alienate Birch members and sympathizers in the past, he now echoed the call for self- 
respecting Birchers to turn their backs on Belmont and agreed that Welch’s statements had 


“generally been wrong, ill-advised and, at times, ill-tempered.””° 


In addition to Vietnam, conservatives were concerned about electoral campaigns, and 
wanted to avoid another humiliation at all costs. In state elections, political power was at 
stake. In the same scathing NR editorial, Buckley himself warned Bircher extremism and 
Welch’s conspiracy theories might, as they had done in 1964, seriously hurt conservatives at 


the polls: 


Political contests of major significance are coming up involving important anti- 
Communist conservatives [...] in which the John Birch Society will figure. It is 
important to win victories in Texas and California — and elsewhere; and important, 
therefore, to raise the question explicitly whether the activities of Mr. Robert Welch 
and of some of the members of the John Birch Society are at the margin helpful to 
such men as Tower and Reagan, or hurtful to them.” 


Buckley had cause for concern, as Birchers had indeed been getting involved in important 
campaigns around the country. In the 1965 Virginia gubernatorial race between Democrat 
Mills Godwin and liberal Republican Linwood Holton, a third-party candidacy under the 
auspices of the short-lived Virginia Conservative Party caused a minor upset. Its nominee, 


former Dixiecrat and proud Birch member William J. Story, ran on a no-compromise 


2° William Henry Chamberlin, “John Birch Society No Help To Conservatism,” Wall Street Journal, November 9, 
1965, 18. 

26 Goldwater quoted in “Goldwater Hints Certain Birchers Should Resign,” The Southeast Missourian, October 
13, 1965, 5; see also “Goldwater Battles Birchers,” Arizona Daily Star, September 26, 1966, 3A; Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak, “The Birchite Republicans,” Arizona Daily Star, July 29, 1966, 12D. 

27 William Buckley, “The John Birch Society and the Conservative Movement,” National Review, October 19, 
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segregationist platform, accusing both main party nominees of accommodating too much to 
African Americans. Story eventually captured 13% of the vote, signaling a shift in Southern 
party identification.** In Ohio, where Republican Robert Taft, Jr. was preparing his 1966 run 
against Democratic incumbent congressman John Gilligan, Birch member William Flax first 
forced the Harvard-educated Taft into a costly primary. In South Dakota, a group of Birchers 
were reported as helping organize a Republican primary campaign of Richard Murphy, 
himself a member, who tried to unseat Senator Karl Mundt, whom he opposed as a 


“dangerous liberal, blind to the Communist threat.””? 


Murphy’s challenge to Mundt triggered a renewed attack on the Society, this time 
specifically from the Republican camp. As late as September 1965, Kentucky Senator 
Thruston Morton charged that the Birchers were “as dangerous as the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Communist Party” and had to be kept out of partisan politics. Senate and House minority 
leaders Everett Dirksen and Gerald Ford echoed Morton’s frustrations, in a coordinated 
public rebuttal. “In the American political scheme,” Dirksen declared to the press, “there is 
no place for an organization operating in secret like the know-nothings of Lincoln’s day.” 
Ford, who agreed that Welch and the Society posed a danger to intra-party unity, simply 
stated: “There is no place for that organization in the Republican Party.”*° Ultimately, Mundt 


proved a shoe-in and handily beat Murphy four to one on his way to reelection.*! Rousselot, 


28 On Virginia, see Ralph Eisenberg, “Gubernatorial Politics in Virginia: The Experience of 1965,” The University 
of Virginia Newsletter 45.7 (March 15, 1969), 25-28. 

29 Fulton Lewis, “Washington Report,” Reading Eagle, February 21, 1966, 17; see also Jacob Javits, Order of 
Battle: A Republican’s Call to Reason (New York: Pocket Books, 1966); it seems Goodwin, who won the race, 
ultimately profited from the JBS rogue candidacy. Holton, who reached out to moderates, was squeezed as 
Storey split the conservative vote. 

30 Morton, Dirksen and Ford quoted in “Republican Chiefs Reject Birchers,” The Spokesman-Review, October 1, 
1965, 29. 

31 “Sen. Mundt Wins 4" Straight Bid In South Dakota,” The Dispatch, June 8, 1966, 2. 
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who commented on behalf of the JBS, merely explained the Society was not responsible for 
its members launching primary challenges to politicians they felt failed to live up to 
conservative standards. The Society’s spokesman promptly denied accusations of secrecy and 
was quick to stress the positive side of the entire affair: “We are delighted that more and 
more political activists are joining the long, long line of ‘Birch watchers’. Each time another 
individual speaks out on this subject, more people come to our meetings, read our material, 
and join The John Birch Society. It helps our growth tremendously, and for this we are indeed 
grateful.” The Birchers reached their absolute apex around the 1964-1966 period, so it is 
likely further vilification of the JBS by Republican insiders continued to push disenchanted 


conservatives towards the Society. ?? 


In Texas, Senator John Tower was determined not to make the same mistake as 
Goldwater and alienate centrist voters by remaining ambiguous on Birchers and the Radical 
Right. The state had had a rich history in right-wing activism, encouraged by a libertarian 
business climate and rapid suburbanization. Dallas especially had been a hotbed of far right- 
wing activism and the association with the Kennedy assassination had made the Birch issue 
only more controversial. Tower sensed this tension and while the conservative Republican 
enthusiastically supported retaining the state’s right-to-work laws and lowering taxes, he 
balanced his pronounced hostility to organized labor with a degree of moderation on more 
emotional issues like race and welfare. His “colorblind conservatism” and libertarian streak 
shared much with the Sun Belt conservatism of Southwestern Birchers, even though he 
followed Buckley and Goldwater in denouncing Welch’s conspiracy theories. In his 
reelection campaign, he managed to neutralize his opponents’ charges of extremist 


sympathies and was quick to repudiate the JBS as “a liability to the conservative cause” in 


32 “Comments by JOHN H. ROUSSELOT, National Director — Public Relations, The John Birch Society,” October 
1, 1965, John Birch Society Records, Box 4, “Public Relations.” 
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two newspapers. As a result, the Bircher tag never stuck. Tower won reelection handily, 


beating the Democratic Attorney General by just under 200,000 votes.*? 


Perhaps more so than Tower’s, Reagan’s campaign is regarded as one of the 
watershed developments in the coming of age of the New Right. Successfully challenging 
liberal Democrat Pat Brown for the governorship of the most populous state in the nation 
provided the Right with a huge moral victory. More significantly, the Republican challenger 
had done so relying solidly on conservative principles and staunchly anti-communist rhetoric. 
At one point, he had referred to universal healthcare as “one of the traditional methods of 
imposing statism or Socialism on a people has been by way of medicine.” When campaigning 
for Goldwater, Reagan invited conservatives to a “rendezvous with history” and hailed the 
Senator as “the last best hope of man on Earth” against “the last step into a thousand years of 
darkness.” Joining the nominee in opposing the 1964 Civil Rights Act from a constitutionalist 
perspective, Reagan warmly received accolades from staunch segregationists such as 
Arkansas Governor Orval Faubus, Mississippi’s Ross Barnett, and South Carolina Senator 
and fresh Republican convert Strom Thurmond. His staunchly anti-communist views were 
often couched in alarmist rhetoric reminiscent of Welch’s, and the candidate would have to 


balance his unrelenting conservatism with an appeal to the center.*4 


33 Tower quoted in Sean P. Cunningham, Cowboy Conservatism: Texas and the Rise of the Modern Right 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 2010), 76-77; see also Don E. Carleton, Red Scare! Right-Wing 
Hysteria, Fifties Fanaticism and Their Legacy in Texas (Austin: Texas Monthly Press, 1985); Chandler Davidson, 
Race and Class in Texas Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992). 

34 See “Ronald Reagan Speaks Out Against Socialized Medicine,” quoted in Matthew Dallek, The Right Moment: 
Ronald Reagan’s First Victory and the Decisive Turning Point in American Politics (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2000), 39. Reagan’s dystopian attacks on liberal healthcare initiatives ran remarkably close alongside 
Welch’s, see Robert Welch. “Medicine Leads the Way: The Poison and the Antidote.” The John Birch Society. 
KLP-850, Key Records, 1965, LP. On Reagan and segregationist support, see Jules Tygiel. Ronald Reagan and 
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Kurt Schuparra has made an excellent case for Reagan’s invaluable ability to find that 
balance. Using his “actor-honed ability” and “breezy and disarming charm,” he could 
invigorate right-wing enthusiasts with fire and brimstone condemnations of liberals and the 
welfare state, while reassuringly celebrating the “all-American way” of hard work, law and 
order and Christian values to more moderate voters. More so than Goldwater, Reagan could 
woo those on the far Right, including many Birch members, without falling into the trap of 
being equated with them.*> What is more, it should also be pointed out that as with Goldwater 
and Joe Shell before him, the Birchers actually worked to Reagan’s advantage, at least in 
securing the Republican nomination. Reagan’s main competitor for the nomination, San 
Francisco Mayor George Christopher, was a moderate who had been dismayed with the 
recent surge in right-wing fervor in the party. At the California Republican Assembly, 
Christopher echoed Nelson Rockefeller’s condemnation of extremism two years earlier, 
repudiating the John Birch Society and warning his fellow Republicans: “If the Republican 
Party goes into the general election with an extremist albatross around its neck, let us not 
blame anyone but ourselves for a certain defeat.” Christopher was met with vocal 


disapproval, and Reagan snapped up the assembly’s endorsement with ease.*° 


As many Birchers and other conservatives found their way into local politics through 
the state party’s system and took over key volunteer organizations, the statewide Republican 
Party was pushed rightward. Goldwater’s nomination would have been impossible without 
developments in California and, even after the 1964 defeat, hardline conservatives 


sympathetic to the JBS’s cause, were taking the party infrastructure by storm. The Young 
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Republicans had just held internal elections, and three self-admitted Birchers were picked to 
join the ranks - Martin Carlson as executive vice president, Stanley Kompst as national 
committeeman and Norman Mark as treasurer. State Chairman Dr. Gaylord Parkinson had 
noticed the developments, and was worried by what seemed “the first concrete evidence that 
there may be conspiratorial activity by the John Birch Society to take over the Republican 
Party.” The United Republicans of California, another volunteer organization that had backed 
Goldwater two years earlier, elected Joseph Crosby of Pasadena as their new Chairman. 
Crosby and his wife organized Birch chapter meetings at their suburban home and Crosby 
successfully pushed UROC to pass a resolution to withdraw all U.S. financial aid from the 
United Nations. Both the YR and UROC handpicked Reagan as their preferred nominee with 


overwhelming numbers.*” 


Naturally, Brown was determined to keep extremism a central issue all the way 
through the 1966 campaign. The opening salvo came from State Controller Alan Cranston, 
who over the summer of 1965 authored an op-ed in the Los Angeles Times with the 
unequivocal title “Extremism — Its Definition.” Cranston made no bones about what he saw 
as California’s gravest problem: “There is a virus in our land. Highly contagious, it has 
existed throughout history, throughout the world — often dormant, sometimes epidemic, and 
occasionally fatal. [...] That virus is extremism.” Without directly naming Welch or the Birch 
Society, Cranston alluded to the grassroots activities in which many of its members engaged, 
as well as their influences upon local schools, press staffer and communities at large, 


associating its membership squarely with para-militarism and violence: 


37 Richard Bergholz, “GOP Leader Suspects Birch YR Conspiracy,” Los Angeles Times, February 26, 1966, 3; see 
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From hounding librarians and teachers, to bullying editors and public officials, to 
forming cell groups and secret platoons, to boycotting businesses and infiltrating 
organizations, to breaking up meetings and training in the hills. Actually, to the 
extremist, this is simply patriotism of the highest order — well meant, but deadly 
dangerous.*® 


Cranston’s charges were launched in tandem with an updated State Senate report on the 
Society’s activities in the state. Though the Fact-finding Subcommittee on Un-American 
Activities could not formally indict the Society or its members as formally subversive, a stark 


change in tone from the last report was clearly visible: 


We are more critical of the Society now than we were then for the reason that it has, 
in our opinion, merited such criticism by reason of its activities as exemplified by the 
irresponsible articles by a member of its National Council, the re-publication of The 
Politician, the inexcusable actions of its minority of irresponsible members, and 
dangerous increase of anti-Semitism among a minority of the membership.°” 


Robert L. Coate, chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee, issued a report 
“Ronald Reagan, Extremist Collaborator,” listing members of Friends of Ronald Reagan who 
also belonged to the JBS, including John Rousselot. The report concluded Reagan had 
“collaborated directly with a score of top leaders of the super-secret John Birch Society” and 


that “his campaign organization is riddled with members of the society.”*° 


Reagan had anticipated the Democrats’ strategy and decided to beat Brown to the 
punch. At a GOP fundraiser dinner in September 1965, Reagan formally distanced himself 
from Welch, declaring he was in “great disagreement” with his charges towards former 
President Eisenhower: “I think the society should feel a responsibility to take a stand on his 


statement,” he declared. To this Reagan added that a “lunatic fringe” was trying to infiltrate 
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the Society, which otherwise consisted of fine patriots and conservatives. Nevertheless, he 
assured: “I am not a member. I have no intention of becoming a member. I am not going to 
solicit their support.” In the same breath, the undeclared candidate aimed his arrows at the 
Johnson Administration and his Great Society initiatives: “The wraps are off The Great 
Society, and we are to have the welfare state with an unprecedented federalization of 
American life.” Then, after criticizing the federal anti-poverty program, Reagan turned on 
Brown, quipping: “When there’s a sneeze in Washington, you can hear the ‘gesundheit’ in 
Sacramento." The candidate had already issued a 500-word statement saying he intended 
“to seek the support of individuals by persuading them to accept my philosophy, not by 
accepting theirs,” avoided the defensive and refused to “blanket indict” the John Birch 
Society. Taking the fight to Brown, Reagan assured the Governor “there are no members of 
the Birch Society to my knowledge anywhere in my organization,” but pointed at what the 
polls were revealing to be the “real issues” of the campaign, i.e. the “cost of government, 
narcotics and crime, civil rights, the situation at Berkeley and education in general and the 


cost of living, including the labor situation and the farm problem.” 


After analyzing state polls, independent as well as partisan, journalists Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak concluded Reagan was on the right track. The extremism charges 
hurled at him by the Brown campaign had had little effect: “Polls taken by both camps show 
Californians [...] couldn’t care less about the John Birch Society or right-wing extremism 


issue. What bothers them much more is the Negro revolution and high taxes.” By the time 
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Brown realized his tactics had been ineffective, it was too late. Reagan beat Brown by over 
one million votes, getting nearly 60% of the vote and thus winning the crucial battle over the 
political center.” Brown had been so badly fixated on tarnishing Reagan’s personal image 
that the actual issues of the election had eluded him. As Matthew Dallek remarks, “before 
1966 Reagan’s victory would have been unimaginable” [...] only civil rights, Berkeley, 
Watts, and Vietnam made it possible.” Whereas Brown tried to link Reagan to the extremism 
of the Birch Society, Reagan pledged to “clean up that mess in Berkeley,” restore law and 
order in the state’s inner cities and universities, defeat the reinstated yet unpopular Rumford 


Act and throw the “bums” off welfare. * 


If Reagan had learned to maintain enough distance from the JBS, it is important to 
stress how the Society was not altogether invisible, and did not need to be. As established, the 
Birchers had directly and indirectly helped Reagan in the primary by sufficiently polarizing 
the party from within and tipping the balance into the conservatives’ favor. When prompted 
to comment on how he viewed Reagan’s candidacy, John Rousselot declined to disclose his 
personal thoughts: “Because of my position in the society, if I stated my personal choice it 
might just possibly be misinterpreted.” The Birch official went as far as admitting that “in 
some cases” a Birch endorsement might hurt a candidate’s chances. Then again, American 
Opinion Bookstores frequently distributed reprints from Reagan’s speeches, e.g. his “Losing 
Freedom by Installments” address, delivered back in 1961, and materials bashing Brown’s 
record. Two avowed Birchers strode into office on Reagan’s coattails. Southern Californians 


John G. Schmitz and Bill Richardson were both comfortably elected to the State Senate. 
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Schmitz would go on to take the lead on drafting an amendment to nullify the Rumford 
housing act, before running in George Wallace’s stead on the American Party ticket in 1972. 
Richardson faced a write-in challenge from moderate Republican Pat Hillings to stop the 


Bircher. Richardson won 65 percent of the vote, ten times more than his challenger.“ 


The election may have lacked the national platform Barry Goldwater had enjoyed two 
years before, but the victory was no less significant. As John Karaagac points out, Reagan’s 
triumph in California stood out as “perhaps the most conspicuous in a string of Republican 
upsets that year.”4° Even before the general election, Russell Kirk predicted conservative 
candidates would perform consistently better than they had done in 1964. In fact, Kirk 
regarded Reagan’s nomination as a portent of greater things to come: “Ronald Reagan’s 
thumping victory in the California primaries has opened the eyes of some people to what 
anyone might have noticed earlier: Public opinion, across the country, is shifting in a 
conservative direction.” Kirk dismissed concerns with right-wing extremism and stressed 
liberals were now on the defensive, as Americans felt increasingly alienated by radicalized 
social movements shaking up the social status quo from the Left: “Far from being extremist 
in character, this revived conservatism is a reaction, in part, to the extremism of the New Left 


and its eccentricities.’’*° 


Reagan’s maneuvering had kept the Birchers a non-issue, but the sheer ineffectiveness 
of Brown and Cranston’s extremism charges suggested the public was more concerned with 


matters of law and order. David Riesman argued against the blindness of liberals who proved 
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all too keen to dismiss Birchers and their affiliates as hopeless “extremists” or “monists” 
who, in the words of Earl Raab and Seymour Martin Lipset, “have a greater stake in 
yesterday than today.” Instead, Riesman noted popular moods swinging rightward still ran 
within a continuum from Bircher conspiracism. Whereas Birchers, for instance, denounced 
public water fluoridation as “an interference with God’s water, a conspiracy between the 
Communist party and the aluminum company to poison good Americans,” Riesman pointed 
out, for non-conspiratorial opponents, it was still an “example of the intrusion of the national 
scientific élite into local affairs.” Even without elaborate conspiracy theories linking 
liberalism to deliberate efforts to destroy the nation’s morals and impose totalitarian control, 
voters increasingly responded to “the widespread and not wholly unrealistic feeling that there 
is no one in charge in America — that the country faces dissolution and anarchy.” 
Predominately white workers, blue and white collar, became increasingly volatile within the 
New Deal coalition that had dominated national politics for decades, feeling caught in a 
“pincers movement” between socially mobile minorities and a liberal establishment, and 
became further alienated by images of urban unrest and a militant New Left: “It is at this 
point that the calls for law and order,” Riesman concluded, “if not themselves too strident, 


strike home.’”*” 


II. “Doing What We Do Best”: SYLP, TACT and TRAIN 


In March 1964, Robert Welch received a letter from John Henry Norton, a lawyer 
from Fairfield, Connecticut who was also a JBS member. Norton’s message was little more 


than a warning that John O. Gilbert, the General Manager of WABC-TV had been 
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“promoting the cause” of Police Review Boards made up of civilians in New York City 
during broadcasts on Channel 7. The city had already implemented a Civilian Complaint 
Review Board as early as 1955, under pressure to address the problem of police brutality 
often directed at racial minorities. However, the board had been highly limited in its capacity 
for redress as it remained subservient to the NYPD. With the 1965 mayoral race on the 
horizon, proposals for an independent committee that included actual citizens and would 
answer directly to the mayor instead of the police commissioner could become a sudden 
reality.*® Especially the events surrounding Harlem riots of 1964 made reform of the current 
review system more urgent than ever. John Lindsay, the liberal Republican candidate who 
would rely heavily on non-white voters to win office, favored a civilian review board and 
posed a very real threat to its opponents. By the summer of 1964, Birchers had joined the 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association (PBA) in fighting the boards in New York and around 


the country.” 


In order to maintain a positive message, the JBS quickly popularized the slogan 
“Support Your Local Police” (SYLP) often followed by “And Keep Them Independent.” By 
late 1964, ads sponsored by Birch chapters started appearing in newspapers, even outside 
New York City. Birchers in New York City set up one of the first SYLP front groups around 
that time and by mid-1965, the New York Citizens Committee To Support Your Local Police 
had gathered 50,000 signatures to hold a referendum against a civilian board, which the PBA 
t.50 


would achieve the following year once newly elected Mayor Lindsay had established i 


Even within weeks of the 1964 Harlem riots, an assistant of Welch wrote Belmont to boast 
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that between 150 and 180 Birchers had distributed 80,000 flyers against review boards on 
various public locations in Manhattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx and Western Long Island. He 
assured Welch the local police had given them “overwhelming cooperation” and that as a 
result the police department was “in love” with the Society. In addition, the Birch leader was 
told, letters had already come in from “about 25 to 30 letters from people” expressing their 
interest and “ordering additional quantities of the reprint, quantities of the stickers and asking 


for detailed information about the Society.”5! 
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Fig. 15: Even today, the JBS campaign SYLP is active and running — JBS.ORG 


The review boards were generally received by the right with skepticism and 
resistance. Conservatives decried them as a pointless shackling of law enforcement in times 
of urban unrest. Buckley, who in 1965 ran for Mayor of New York on the Conservative Party 
ticket, made no bones about his opposition: “The protection of the individual against the 
criminal is the first and highest function of government,” he protested. Traditionalists like 


Buckley feared that weakening the authority of the police force might backfire while racial 
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tensions were mounting and crime was on the rise. Welch agreed, and urged more members 
nationwide to warn the public against the risks. The SYLP committee in Philadelphia was 
facing the same challenge and trying to get the police advisory board in the city dismantled. 
Not only did Birchers agree that the board “undermines local law enforcement” and 
“demoralizes individual policemen and places the rights and safety of the entire community 
in jeopardy,” but the Society went — as usual — a step further and warned review boards were 
nothing short of a Communist tool to “promote chaos” and “facilitate the ongoing 
Communization of America” by first disarming the police force and allowing for complete 


anarchy, after which the country could easily be subjected to a centralized police state.” 


With the new civilian review board introduced by Lindsay, consisting of police 
officers as well as citizens from various racial backgrounds, the PBA quickly succeeded in 
leading the drive towards a referendum, for which it received donations and support from a 
wide variety sources including from outside the state. Welch too, stepped up his efforts and 
made sure members from East to West were getting the word out. The Society maintained 
contact with hundreds of police departments, from New York and Los Angeles, so it could 
coordinate its propaganda drives accordingly. A significant number of policemen and women 
ended up joining the JBS, leading to a handful of investigations as to whether Birchers could 
actually serve, all of which confirmed they could. David Farber has estimated about 3% of 
Birchers were police officers, which, assuming law enforcement officers represented about 


0.2% of the U.S. population at the time, is a significant share.~4 
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SYLP gained in visibility from 1966 onwards, no doubt heavily encouraged by the 
upcoming city-wide referendum. Interestingly, Welch encouraged members to coordinate 
sessions with Truth About Civil Turmoil (TACT) meetings and circulated materials relevant 
for both. Chapters were required to have screenings of Civil Riots/USA when setting up their 
SYLP committees, and reprints of Gary Allen and Bill Richardson’s “Hell in the City of 
Angels” on the Watts riots were recommended as introductory reading. It was obvious for 
Welch to link the police review controversy with civil rights. Police brutality, he felt, was yet 
another tool devised by the Communists to both undermine the law and exonerate civil rights 
agitators. Welch understood how public outcry against televised images of violent police 
action against protestors in places like Birmingham and Selma had paved the way for 
sweeping civil rights legislation, and so unmasking the “civil rights fraud” became essential 
to restoring the image of the police force. The Birchers also understood there was a powerful 
connection between racial unrest and public demands for law and order, and that that the 


summer riots of 1964 and 1965 had undermined general support for liberal programs.” 


The referendum was a triumph for the Right and a disaster for Lindsay, who had 
hoped to rely on the support of his electoral coalition. In a desperate attempt to sway voters, 
the Mayor pointed towards the John Birch Society’s conspicuous role in the matter. A month 
before the referendum was held Senators Robert Kennedy and Jacob Javits accused the 
Birchers of polluting the debate with their extremist propaganda. Some went further and drew 
analogies with the Edwin Walker controversy a few years before, claiming the close 


relationship the Society had been developing with law enforcement was proof of Fascist 
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tendencies.°° People’s World invoked the image of the JBS recruiting its own American 


version of “storm troops.” 


The civilian review board was recalled by 63 percent over 32, which seems to suggest 
that again, liberal charges of extremism had lost their firepower. Instead, the Birch Society 
found itself squarely on the side of a majority that was overwhelmingly sympathetic to 
conservative objections with the civilian review board. However, the real importance of the 
referendum lies, as Michael Flamm observes, in its “national implications.” The matter had 
been closely followed throughout the country, as conservatives were looking for symbolic 
victories over liberals. As with Reagan, liberal momentum on civil rights and redistributive 
economics had reached a tipping point, and the civil unrest, as well as growing economic 
competition from non-whites, was quickly driving a wedge through the New Deal coalition.’ 
As such, the referendum was about more than the civilian review board, or even the city of 
New York. It was a validation of the conservative halt to the Great Society. The John Birch 
Society had, through its immense grassroots networks, tapped into growing resentments 
regarding urban rioting and the Warren Court’s rulings on criminals’ rights, as well as very 
tangible concerns such as public housing schemes and real estate prices. Welch understood 
the importance of the victory and predicted the Communists would be forced to reconsider 


their tactics. “The point is that we have won — and I mean really won.”°? 
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If the Birchers’ efforts on police review boards could bring them more closely aligned 
with a broader conservative effort to change the course of history, they could not afford to be 
cornered on other issues. Facing a tremendous backlash over Vietnam, especially from the 
right, Welch launched a new project called TRAIN or To Restore American Independence 
Now. Through TRAIN, Welch sought to reconcile his strong doubts regarding the 
effectiveness of the war, with the hawkish interventionism that dominated modern 
conservatism. Concretely, members were asked to inform the public on the “sabotage” and 
“treason” behind the campaign, while more actively demanding victory over the 


Communists. “Is victory possible?” a sample question sheet asked, “Of course victory is 





possible!” Under Welch’s supervision, activists drew up petitions and collected signatures 
demanding the Johnson Administration “remove the restrictions now handicapping our 
fighting men,” and deny Communists “privileged sanctuaries.” By September 1967, the 
Society claimed it had collected 26,000 petitions bearing at least 460,000 signatures. The 
Society’s renewed emphasis on victory in Vietnam allowed Welch to distance himself from 
the New Left’s anti-Vietnam protests, which he claimed sought to establish the illusion of 


left-wing dissent, as well as promote general chaos and anarchy. °! 


In the meantime, the Society continued to expand and modernize its infrastructure. 
Researcher Laurence Stern in early 1965 conducted a study mapping far right radio and 
television exposure, discovering that right-wing commentators, from Billy Hargis to Dan 
Smoot and Clarence Manion, were transmitted over hundreds if not thousands of radio and 


television stations.°? Welch, who had always had a preference for “the written word,” 
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understood he could not lag behind and in late 1967 established “Are You Listening, Uncle 
Sam?” an informative program “aimed at the vast majority of American people who are 
uncommitted,” featuring “guest experts” who contributed on issues ranging from Medicare 
and Social Security to civil rights reform and Vietnam. Within weeks, the program aired on 
over one hundred radio stations.® In addition, the Society still enjoyed a prominent position 
among allied groups and a central platform through which right-wing conspiracists reached a 
wider public. Not only did Welch invite popular speakers to fundraiser dinners, hire prolific 
pundits for written contributions or speaking tour engagements and reprint esoteric literature, 
the Society also invested heavily in publicity events emphasizing a sense of cohesion among 
its peer groups.“ In 1967, Birch sponsors launched the fourth “New England Rally for God, 
Family and Country,” a three-day right-wing convention dedicated to General Edwin Walker 
and featuring speakers such as Reed Benson, Billy James Hargis, Edward G. Griffin, Dan 
Smoot, and Robert Welch himself. A convention hall was installed and featured exhibitions 
promoting several Birch fronts as well as “friendly” associations, as well as Western Islands, 
American Opinion and The Review of the News.© From outside the JBS, volunteers and paid 
staffers promoted the Manion Forum, Dan Smoot Report, Christian Crusade, Congress of 


Freedom, Bob Jones University, the Liberty Amendment Committee, and Liberty Lobby. © 


III. Stand Up for Americanism: George Wallace and the John Birch Society 
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When, in 1965, Goldwater too repudiated the JBS, many of his supporters felt 
frustrated that he was attacking the wrong enemy and that instead of respecting zealous, 
patriotic Americans, many of whom had supported his candidacy, he had been approached by 
the more moderate forces in the party to wrest control away from conservatives. Rockefeller, 
Scranton, Romney and even Eisenhower had used the image of the Birchers as a scapegoat to 
undermine Goldwater before, and now it seemed the man who had defended extremism “in 
the defense of liberty” was submitting to the old Eastern Establishment’s will. As Geoffrey 
Kabaservice has shown, the infighting over Goldwater’s nomination was but a renewed 
eruption of intra-party friction that went back at least to Robert Taft and Dwight Eisenhower, 
but with the Arizonan’s nomination the party’s right wing achieved such an upset victory that 
the more moderate leadership strove to pull the party back to the center to ensure the 1964 
debacle would not repeat itself. Even conservative candidates like John Tower and Ronald 
Reagan were clearly intent on not losing their appeal to the center, even if it required 
repudiating the Birch Society and its conspiracy-obsessed leader. At the same time, it should 
be pointed out that after Goldwater’s defeat, Birchers would look of their own accord for 
alternatives to the Republican Party, and that their gradual exclusion from the party was often 


a mutual desire.®’ 


The reason for the Society’s existence had been Welch’s disillusionment with the 
two-party system and the lack of a truly conservative platform, and the JBS’s initial success 
lay in the fact that thousands of conservatives around the country felt neglected by the 
mainstream political process. Barry Goldwater’s staunch anti-communism and 
uncompromising rhetoric encouraged conservatives, including conspiracists and racists, to 


bring their zeal back into the national GOP. Many Birchers could combine their loyalty to 
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Welch with sincere trust in and admiration for the Republican candidate, who chose to defend 
their fundamentalism and welcomed their support. Nevertheless, the JBS itself officially 
remained outside of partisan politics, and the extent of Goldwater’s defeat and its divisive 
aftermath convinced many that the party had become too infiltrated by collectivists and “me 


too” Republicans to make it entirely theirs. 


Fred Grupp’s sociological analysis of the JBS confirmed a number of suspicions. His 
respondents turned out to be mainly white, suburban, professional and Protestant Republican 
conservatives, with more Democrats in the South, and a strong minority of Catholics. Grupp 
also concluded the Goldwater race had indeed given the Society a boost, with approximately 
27,000 members joining over the course of 1964. Unsurprisingly, nearly 60% of the 
respondents listing Goldwater as their preferred presidential candidate, followed by Strom 
Thurmond at 10%. The results also confirmed that 81% considered the Society the “most 
important organization” to which they belonged. Unsurprisingly, Grupp found Birch 
members accorded immense importance to the Society’s structural advantages to achieve 


political victories, educate the public, and forge social ties between members.” 


If the JBS remained an essentially educational organization capable of forging strong 
networks consisting of conservatives with a fluid partisan identification but strong inclination 
to involve themselves in political activism, then George Wallace’s third-party bid in 1968 
presented an attractive project for Birchers. The Alabama Governor had caused an upset 


victory in the Democratic Michigan primary four years before, and several Birch members 
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were reported to have campaigned for him. This time around, Wallace decided to break with 
both major parties, and criticized the political establishment’s refusal or inability to tackle the 
social disorder that alienated millions of voters. The candidate publicly agreed with the JBS 
that Communists had been behind the civil rights movement and that liberals were in fact 
socialists in sheep’s clothing looking to destroy the American way of life, just as they had 


done to the Deep South.” 


With Wallace’s Southern populism, Birchers could rekindle their affection for 
Goldwater’s shoot-from-the-hip style. His decision to venture outside the two-party system 
and run on the American Independent Party ticket seemed intellectually satisfying and 
consistent with the Society’s conspiratorial views. In late 1967, Willard S. Voit resigned as 
vice president of Robert Welch, Inc., the Society’s official publishing arm, to volunteer for 
Wallace in California, where the Governor needed 66,059 signatures to qualify for the ballot. 
Voit, a 29-year old businessman from Newport Beach, emphasized there had been no breach 
with Welch or the Society, but given the Birch founder’s stance on direct political activism, 
he decided to step down from his paid position while maintaining life membership. Upon 
registering for the American Independent Party, Voit also resigned from the Republican State 
Central Committee and UROC, disillusioned with national GOP leadership: “It seems clear to 
me that the Republican Party will not provide the conservative, anti-Communist alternative in 
the 1968 presidential election to the Johnson ticket.” Voit, who had backed Reagan in 1966 
but said he wanted to “wait and see more of what he does in California” before expressing 


any judgment, hailed Wallace’s candidacy as a suitable alternative: “This is our weapon and 
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our only political chance.” Wallace would eventually make the ballot in California with ease, 


and win 7.5% of its total vote in November 1968.7! 





Fig. 16: George Wallace seated at Welch’s right during the annual JBS banquet in December 1970 in New 
York. Wallace is picture shaking hands with Charles Smith, one of two new African American anti-civil rights 
speakers on the Birch circuit - HOMEFRONT INSTITUTE FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


In Nevada, where GOP Governor Paul Laxalt had told an estimated 2,000 Birchers in 
the state to choose between the Republican Party and Belmont, Wallace’s top campaigners 
recognized the Birchers’ usefulness to their candidate’s cause. William Shearer, Western 
liaison for the Wallace campaign, in September 1967 ordered Birch chapter leader and Reno 
urologist John DeTar to take over the reins from Margaret Dyer, chairwoman of the state’s 
Wallace for President Committee and not a member of the JBS. When Dyer, who had already 


collected about 1,000 out of the necessary 6,393 signatures to get Wallace on the ballot, 
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complained to Shearer, she was told to hand over her paperwork and financial resources to 
DeTar without further ado. A disgruntled Dyer made way for his successor, who had walked 
out of the state convention after Laxalt’s repudiation of the Society, but not before burning 
her petitions and complaining to a New York Times correspondent that the Birchers were 
“trying to destroy the campaign.” Not only would Wallace gain a place on the ballot, he 


would eventually carry an impressive 20,432 votes or 13.25% of the Silver State vote. 7? 


In Florida and Texas, Wallace campaign managers similarly encouraged local Birch 
activists, who often had pre-existing recruitment and propaganda distribution networks at 
their disposal, to organize volunteers and petition drives on the ground. In Texas, committee 
chair and Bircher Bard Logan dismissed party Treasurer Margaret Bacon and Secretary Jane 
Sumner after they had complained about screenings of the John Birch Society’s anti-civil 
rights Anarchy USA film at party meetings. “It’s not the Birch people that are causing the 
trouble,” Logan explained, “It’s the anti-Birch people. [...] They use the Birchers as an 
excuse [...] to get power.” Logan claimed approximately 15 out of 31 executive committee 
members were Birchers, which he dismissed as irrelevant considering the Society itself 


remained “nonpolitical.” 7 


The Wallace campaign remains an important example of a populist protest movement 
that cannot simply be reduced to the Governor’s appeal. Rejecting explanations of status 
deprivation and voter apathy, Jody Carlson instead suggests in her “power theory” that what 
lured voters was their perceived powerlessness within the political establishment: “Where 
there once was no federal government, they now see federal policy as influencing every 


aspect of their lives — the economy, their access to jobs, the kinds of houses they can afford to 
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live in, and the kinds of schools their children can go to. In short, governmental decisions 
affect them greatly, and they have no input.”’* Carlson’s emphasis on “powerlessness” finds 
parallels with the analysis of contemporary commentators, most notably David Riesman: 
“The extreme right [...] is often in the anomalous position of being stronger than it feels. It 
feels persecuted because many positions of influence in Washington, New York and 


Hollywood are outside its control.” ” 


Dan Carter suggests that the “fundamental differences between the public rhetoric of 
the Alabama governor and the new conservatism [of Goldwater, Reagan and Nixon] is 
sometimes seem more a matter of style than substance.” On issues of crime, Communism and 
taxes, Wallace barely struck new ground, and neatly followed the credo of republican 
conservatism. What Wallace brought to the table was the celebration of those being left out of 
the bargaining process by the two main parties: Wallace supporters — North and South — felt 
psychologically and culturally isolated from the dominant currents of American life in the 
1960s. Like the Birchers, who often described themselves as truly at the “center” of 
American politics and constitutionalist republicanism, Wallace the Populist hinted at a 
conspiracy between the bureaucratic elites and the poor and often black underclass, who 
conspired to squeeze the middle man. Playing on Birchist themes on an infected/infiltrated 
state apparatus, Wallace rejected the establishment’s social and economic interventions. “We 


don’t have a sick society,” he proclaimed, “we have a sick Supreme Court.””° 


These analyses draw an important parallel with the appeal of Birchism. The JBS had 


traditionally operated from an alarmist, outsider perspective endeavoring to educate the 
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public on the moral corruption and illegitimacy of the political mainstream. As David 
Horowitz argues, the Society instead “spoke to the powerlessness of nationalists and 
anticollectivists in an era in which their message appeared marginalized.” In turn, Wallace’s 
firebrand defense of traditional American values could connect this perceived marginalization 
with a populist rebuttal of the “excesses” of the 1960s.’’ Writing for American Opinion over 
the summer of 1968, Gary Allen captured the mood quite aptly. While “thousands of tons of 
marijuana went up in smoke as did numerous cities and draft cards,” Allen saw the United 
States driven to the brink of bankruptcy by the “fiscal and monetary insanity of our Marxist 
leaders” — the Johnson budget had gone up from $114 to $188 billion. Allen continue: “we 
are asked to believe that we have more ‘poverty’ than ever [...] What they’ve actually done, 
of course, is to create a vast army of freeloaders which increasingly threatens to destroy the 
country if its booty is not increased.” Convinced the government was playing out a class war 
to undermine small to medium-scale capitalists, he dismissed the War on Poverty as nothing 
more than “a hoax being used by the Far Left as a rationalization for expanding government 
expenditures and control as a part of the Marxist package.” Meanwhile, Allen believed, the 
poor were seduced by generous welfare packages “as a permanent way of life,” which only 
contributed to the birth of more fatherless children and hence the breakdown of the American 


family, the last bastion of freedom. ” 
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Fig. 17: A 1967 poster sponsored by a Georgia Chapter using a picture of an anti-Vietnam protest in 
New York City as propaganda - AUTHOR’ S COLLECTION 


Robert Welch echoed Allen’s concerns, and went at great lengths to dismiss the New 
Left, with Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) at the helm as a dangerous vanguard of 
the international conspiracy. In a message to all members on the advances of the “Insiders” in 
May 1969, he placed SDS squarely in the same column: “The whole agitation is visibly 
plotted and carried out as a part of the total Communist program for eventually seizing 
control of the United States.” Back in 1968, Welch, without naming Wallace or any other 
candidate, acknowledged his members’ desire to participate politically in the upcoming 


election, but, reminded them of the Society’s real purposes: 
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In this extremely political year of 1968 [...] let’s keep clearly in mind what we are 
trying to do. And that is, to save our country from enslavement by the Communists. A 
great many Birchers, acting as good citizens, are and will be taking part in politics. 
But we are not interested in electing any candidate to office except as such election 
will help carry out our real purpose. So let’s not try to engage in smart politics, but 
use any political campaign itself as a means of making our educational efforts more 
far reaching and more effective. If the candidate you are working for is really and 
truly anti-Communist, such efforts will clearly help him to be elected. If not, they will 
still help.” 


In Wallace, Welch saw great potential. Nevertheless, to uphold the “non-political” status of 
the Society, he had to be careful not to overtly make recommendations or endorsements. Any 
casual follower of the Belmont line had but to read between the lines. In the September issue 
of American Opinion, Welch ran two comparative stories on Republican nominee Richard 
Nixon and Wallace — though the Society consistently claimed equal Democratic membership, 


Humphrey seemed too obvious an evil to even consider. 


Offering a “hard look at the candidate,” Gary Allen emphasized how the anti- 
Communist redbaiter Nixon had changed into a political opportunist, ready to sell out 
whenever politically expedient: “A man’s motives are always mixed, and no doubt it is true 
that Nixon changed his political style after 1954 in part for purely political reasons.” Allen 
recounted how Nixon had refused to back the Bricker Amendment, “caved in” to Nelson 
Rockefeller in 1960, refused to back California Proposition 24 in 1962, and criticized the 
“nonpolitical” John Birch Society from then on. Allen, a “New World Order” conspiracy 
theorist, noted how Nixon had belonged to the Council on Foreign Relations and the Institute 
for Pacific Relations, two internationalist think tanks that Welch regarded with great 
suspicion: “It is, you see, to the field of foreign affairs that Nixon has devoted his primary 
Leftist efforts.” Within the context of the campaign, Allen noted how Nixon had opened a 
dialogue with the “revolutionary black power fanatics” of CORE, led by “violent Marxist” 


Floyd McKissick, who the Birchers believed had willfully stirred racial violence to terrorize 
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law-abiding citizens into submission to the State: “The Insiders and their puppets know that 
during the psychological shock of a disaster the public is willing to accept measures which 
would not otherwise be adopted.” Finally, the article scored Nixon for endorsing “Republican 
by accident” Jacob Javits of New York and “ultra-Liberal” John Lindsay and hiding behind a 
hypocritical centrism: “Nixon placed himself squarely on the ‘center,’ but failed to comment 


on the fact that the middle of the road had been moving Left for thirty-five years.”*° 


In the same issue, Welch ran a complimentary story on Wallace, written by Susan B. 
Huck, who often contributed on racial issues and education. In sharp contrast to the Nixon 
piece, Huck ran through Wallace’s biography, emphasizing the Governor’s unlikely “against 
all odds” life story meticulously and commending him for his “bravery” in standing up to 
“federal tyranny” and his “consistent adherence to principles of freedom and 
constitutionalism.” Compared to Nixon (and Humphrey), Huck warmly endorsed Wallace as 
“the only candidate in the race who is genuinely, outspokenly anti-Communist.”*! In turn, 
Wallace, who understood the value of Society members at the grassroots level — even in 
northern states like Washington more than half of his local campaign committee were 
members — consistently refused to repudiate the Society: “I am not going to denounce the 
John Birch Society. I know a few of its members in Alabama and they are some of our finest 


citizens.”’®” 


Richard Nixon, taking advantage of a divided Democratic Party and its Vietnam- 
scarred candidate, won an overwhelming 301 electoral vote majority compared to 


Humphrey’s 191. In the popular vote, the two were more evenly matched, with Nixon taking 
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43.4% versus Humphrey’s 42.7%. The major upset however, was Wallace, who had 
conquered five Southern states — Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia — 
and an impressive 13.5% of the popular vote, performing strongly in Northern industrial hubs 
as well. One electoral college voter from North Carolina, a Dr. Lloyd Bailey, even defected 
from Nixon and cast his vote for Wallace. The Nixon campaign had not known he was a 
Bircher. To the present day, Wallace would be the last independent candidate to carry states. 
Even with Nixon winning, the trend was clear: national politics had undergone a definitive 


rightward shift. 3 


The story of Wallace, the Birch Society and the conservative revival of the late 1960s 
is inextricably connected to that of the decline of liberalism and ultimately, the collapse of the 
New Deal with it. Tepid social vision, ineffective anti-poverty programs, and a disastrous 
conflict management in Vietnam all contributed heavily to its downfall. As Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan observed, “the great failing of the Johnson Administration, was that an immense 
opportunity [...] was lost while energies were expended in ways that very probably hastened 
the end of the brief period when such options were open.” Journalist Peter Shrag opined in a 
1969 Harper’s Magazine column that where liberals fell short, is where the loyal New Deal 
worker increasingly felt unrepresented and gradually became an easy prey to right-wing 
populists: “[F]or a decade he is the one who has been asked to carry the burden of social 
reform, to integrate his schools and his neighborhood, has been asked by comfortable people 


to pay the social debts due to the poor and black.”®° Much of the literature addressing the 
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failure of liberalism in the late 1960s, has projected much of the responsibility onto liberals 
themselves. Scholars have criticized Cold War liberalism of having become “imprisoned 
within an anachronistic and increasingly elitist New Deal ideology” that failed to anticipate a 
hostile popular response to the shortcomings of its own programs. At the same time, the 
failure of Johnson’s anti-poverty initiatives to attack social and racial inequities at the root 
went hand in hand with the rise of New Politics and the New Left, whose vocal and radical 


dissent further undermined its moral authority and alienated uneasy voters. *° 


Then again, Wallace’s strong performance and Nixon’s eventual victory highlight the 
vitality and success of alternatives to liberal Democrats. The activism of the JBS could never 
sway a majority of Americans, but through the campaign of Wallace, as well as its own 
programs targeting police review boards, civil rights and Vietnam, it could help create the 
climate for the New Right’s march to power. Wallace posed a greater threat to Nixon in the 
general election than to Humphrey, but the Republican drew inspiration from the third-party 
candidate. Nixon’s victory, Republican strategist Kevin Phillips, declared “bespoke the end 
of the New Deal Democratic hegemony and the beginning of a new era in American politics.” 
To achieve his victory, the candidate had mastered the crucial technique of exploiting the 
disillusionment of an increasingly suburban populace with the liberal establishment through 
the racial and cultural coding of social and cultural resentments that the Society had helped 
develop through its tireless populist appeals to the American public. Though the advent of 


Nixon would not bring about the end of New Deal liberalism, the triumph of his election 
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strategy still signaled a seismic shift towards the modern conservative movement’s coming of 


age.” 


IV. Out with a Whimper: A Society in Decline 


A month after the election, the Society marked its tenth anniversary at the Manufacturers 
Building on the Indiana State Fairgrounds, literally a mile from the suburban home where 
Welch had founded the Society a decade before. Addressing an audience of 2,000 devotees, 
Welch started off by proudly listing his organization’s accomplishments: a membership of 
around 60,000 to 100,000 spread over 4,000 chapters nationwide, the opening of around 450 
American Opinion bookstores, the “Are you Listening, Uncle Sam” program heard on over 
100 stations, a thriving speakers bureau, around $5 million in annual revenues and a myriad 
of vibrant projects. Over the next decade, the retired candy manufacturer proclaimed, the 


Society would use those resources to finally “expose and rout the Communist conspiracy.” 88 


In a post-election report on the Society’s strength, Wesley McCune remained 
ambiguous about where the Birchers stood as a political force: “I don’t think they are 
growing in size and money,” the analyst speculated. And yet, recognizing their part in recent 
high-profile campaigns, he cautioned: “[W]hen you’ve got a Ronald Reagan or a George 
Wallace, big national figures, who refuse to repudiate the Birch Society, they’ve got some 
clout somewhere.”®’ Nevertheless, after the significant boost the JBS had received from the 
Goldwater campaign, its growth began to stagnate, which even Welch conceded was true. 


With the 1968 election on the horizon, reports were coming in of “a steady drop in 
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membership,” and even William Buckley remarked how long it had been since he had felt the 
need to keep the Society’s growth in check. Meanwhile, circulation of American Opinion 
remained at a disappointing 33,600 or nearly 170,000 short of its initial objective. Welch had 
already decided to bring his ambitious one million member target down to 200,000, still at 
least twice the Society’s actual strength. Conceding the Society’s shortcomings after a decade 


on the ground, he laconically added: “[W]e don’t need a million.”?° 


Halfway through the decade, signs of trouble and internal discord were already 
showing. Internal discord amongst the leadership became an issue when, after his 
controversial speech at the 1966 New England Rally, Council member and American Opinion 
contributor Revilo Oliver was ushered out of his position and asked to leave. Oliver’s anti- 
Semitic remarks and beliefs — he would later assume a high-profile position with Liberty 
Lobby — were irreconcilable with Welch’s belief that biological racism was itself a 
Communist tool to instill chaos and discord. Shortly after Oliver left, Slobodan Draskovich, 
the Society’s Eastern Bloc connoisseur followed suit, convinced Welch’s top-down 
leadership lacked vision and efficiency. Spokesman Rousselot commented Oliver and 
Draskovich had left voluntarily out of disagreements with Belmont’s policies and that by 
stepping down, they had merely “expressed themselves.”?! Over a year later, Tom Davis, 
East Coast public relations director and close ally to Welch, stunned Belmont by offering his 


resignation. Disgusted with racist factions collaborating with Birchers in their drive to secure 
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George Wallace’s appearance on state ballots, Davis merely confided: “I do not know of 


anything that could make the John Birch Society rise to any position of importance.””” 


Investigative journalists would do much in demystifying grassroots operations 
coordinated from Belmont. Tom Buckley, writing for the New York Times, in 1966 joined 
one of the relatively few Manhattan chapters around the police board review referendum 
drive. Having observed his “fellow Birchers” for weeks and noting their local achievements 
and national shortcomings, he admitted: “Despite its tiny membership, it can stir up mischief 
in small towns — ‘capturing’ a parent-teacher organization, trying to oust a librarian who buys 
‘leftist’? books or declines to buy ‘patriotic’ ones, picketing a United Nations seminar in 
deepest Kansas.” Still, Buckley concluded: “But in larger places it exerts no real influence” 


and [n]ationally too, the society is losing momentum.” 


In 1968, political scientist Robert Schoenberger analyzed the New York Conservative 
Party and noticed that while its members were primarily preoccupied with “a powerful and 
conspiratorial domestic communist threat,” their “mainstream” counterparts were seriously 
interested in “questions of economic and social policy.” In the “radical right,” Schoenberger 
recognized a self-isolated demographic “hostile toward many of the social forces of the era 
and less able to keep their social-psychological balance when confronting them.” 
Schoenberger’s classification, as demonstrated, reveals a problematic tendency to view 


conspiracist conservatives as profoundly divorced from a “mainstream” right and fails to 
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account analytically for the synergy between both in constructing a conservative challenge to 


liberalism.” 


Still, the National Review’s definitive repudiation of the Society over Vietnam and the 
involvement of many Birchers in the Wallace campaign and had made their position on the 
Right inevitably more problematic. Though Welch had maintained a policy of shunning 
explicitly racist views and when necessary expelling members and staff officials who 
espoused such views, his readings of history continued to attract anti-Semitic conspiracy 
theorists and white supremacist segregationists. Beside Birchers, the American Independent 
Party attracted a significant number of Klansmen, National States’ Rights Party members, 
Minutemen and, in some cases, even Nazis. William Shearer, top campaigner for Wallace, 
had long been a member of the White Citizens Councils, and encouraged Birchers to run the 
campaign on the local level. Ben Klassen, the party’s Florida chairman, later joined 
pronounced anti-Semitic groups, but at the time still volunteered for the Society, as did 
Klansman Tom Metzger. Of Colorado’s six electors pledged to Wallace should he win the 
state, two were Birchers and two other served on the local Citizens Council.” In Georgia, 
Governor Lester Maddox, segregationist and Wallace supporter, in 1969 declared August 
25", the day John Birch was killed in China, as official “John Birch Day.” Flanked by Birch’s 
parents as well as Lawrence MacDonald, later Democratic congressman and Birch Society 
President, Maddox hailed Birch as the “first known American casualty,” who had 


“represented so well and faithfully, in his life and by his death, all of the noblest ideals of the 
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young manhood of his State and of his country, that a national patriotic organization has been 


named in his honor.””° 


The organization that perhaps profited the most from the Wallace campaign was 
Willis Carto’s Liberty Lobby, which disseminated ultraconservative and conspiratorial 
propaganda through its publications The Liberty Letter and The Spotlight, couched in explicit 
white supremacism and anti-Semitism. As the Institute for American Democracy concluded, 
both the Birch Society and Liberty Lobby enjoyed a post-Wallace “boost,” with subscriptions 
to American Opinion going up 14% from 34,098 in 1968 to 39,352 in 1969, and the Liberty 
Letter from 197,512 to 221,456, or a rise of 12%. While the Society’s income was reported to 
have gone up from $3.8 million to slightly over $4 million, Carto’s Lobby had taken in 


$850,000 over 1968 and just under a million the year after. °” 


In view of Liberty Lobby’s racist views, Welch had always remained ambiguous 
about its influences on his own followers. With factions of the two groups eager to keep the 
American Independent Party fully organized for 1972, Belmont tried to distance itself 
diplomatically as Welch sent out instructions to coordinators and chapter leaders with 
standardized responses to queries about the Society’s stance on Carto and his following: 
“Liberty Lobby’s way of fighting the Communists has always been quite different from ours. 
We have never been connected with it [...] and don’t feel the Society should get into the 
picture one way or another.” Nevertheless, as with the WCC, KKK and NSRP, a considerable 


“overlap” in membership had become visible between the two, not unrelated to Welch’s 
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elaborate cabal narratives. °’ According to Sara Diamond, “[t]he expansion of Birchist 
conspiracism was a key factor in the coalition that developed.””” Similarly, Lisa McGirr notes 
how Birchers and Lobbyers “increasingly moved into an alliance” under the auspices of 


Wallace’s third-party run, which continued long after the 1968 canpaign. !°° 


Frank Mintz correlates the Society’s relative decline after its Goldwater-Wallace 
peak, to a veritable “symbiosis” with Liberty Lobby’s own membership. Welch’s “Insider” 
conspiracy logic and emphasis on monetary manipulation and internationalism linked up 
neatly with classic anti-Semitic conspiracy theories espoused by demagogues like Carto or 
Gerald L.K. Smith. Welch had tried to keep racial hatred and violence out of his creed, thus 
catering to a new powerful class of middle class suburban conservatives and allowing them to 
play important parts in “respectable” partisan organizations and influence local political 
initiatives, e.g. California and New York in 1966. And yet, the Society’s unyielding 
conspiracism invariably alienated right-wingers who saw its unwillingness to compromise as 
a burden to the cause. On the other side, influential conspiracists like Oliver, Metzger or 
Robert DePugh, felt Welch did not take his theories “far enough” or criticized him for not 
acting upon his conclusions and thus making his efforts obsolete and self-defeating. As a 
result, the Society could only become increasingly isolated on both sides, and depended on 


the charisma of powerful iconoclasts like Wallace to promote its cause on a national level.!°! 


Richard Nixon’s rise to the presidency provided the Birchers with an additional 
problem. The election of the second Republican president in 36 years severely threatened to 


undermine the resonance of the Society’s polarizing dissent. With a Republican in office — 
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even if the genuineness of his conservatism was generally questioned — the willingness of 
conservatives to openly criticize the administration with the same fervor as they had done 
with Johnson dramatically diminished for fear of disunity. In California, political journalists 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak noted the “diminished political prowess [...] particularly 
of the John Birch Society and its fellow travelers” even before the election. Rowland and 
Novak reported how the election of Ronald Reagan had deprived Birchers of their cause in 
the state and with many moving from the GOP to Wallace’s standard, the Society was now 


losing its influence in the state’s political infrastructure. 


The election of Nixon had a similar effect. The fact that Welch refused to accept 
Nixon’s anti-communist credentials altogether made him reluctant to prioritize the same 
sense of ideological unity that more temperate right-wingers tried to defend. Convinced that 
Nixon had simply been put in place by the same conspiracy that had controlled every 
presidency since FDR, Welch ruled out the option for reconciliation. As a result, the JBS 
refused to acknowledge Nixon’s victory as a constructive evolution and attacked his policies 
with the same passion as Johnson’s. Welch was convinced Nixon secretly held welfare 
expenditures at a status quo to bankrupt the nation, established the Occupational Health and 
Safety Administration to undermine free enterprise, and sought for ways to weaken 
America’s position in the world, especially in Vietnam. Harvey Schecter, a spokesman for the 
Anti-Defamation League, offered a similar theory in 1982, looking back on the Society’s 
gradual disappearance from the political mainstream: “right-wing groups do well mainly 
when liberal Democrats are in the White House.” Schecter continued: “In the case of the 


Birchers, the date the bullet was put to their ear was November, 1968, with the election of 
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Richard Nixon. There was this fellow who had his career on being an anti-Communist, and 


all the Birchers could do was say he was soft on communism as everybody else.” !™ 


Throughout Nixon’s presidency, the Birch Society faced a growing problem of 
irrelevance. Public discourse had shifted significantly on race, crime, redistributive policies 
and American power, but the Birchers’ zeal continued to go hand in hand with a 
conspiratorial worldview that kept it from taking an active part in the New Right’s 
established position of power. It also alienated a public that had grown tired of social chaos 
and international tensions and looked toward their president to bring the nation together 
through compromise and constructive dialogue. When, Nixon successfully sought 
rapprochement with Maoist China, Rex Westerfield, who had succeeded John Rousselot as 
Public Relations Director, issued a statement saying Birchers were “appalled,” and that 


Nixon’s decision to “fraternize with a criminal government [...] “humiliated the American 


people and betrayed our anti-Communist ideals.” !° 


It would be an exaggeration to conclude the JBS was to spend the remainder of its 


days in complete isolation of the greater conservative movement. Birchers could still rally 
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O.S.H.A.,” The Review of the News 9.6 ( February 7, 1973), 31-2, 37-9; Thomas J. Hagerty, “Birch Society Takes 
Aim on OSHA,” Milwaukee Journal, March 28, 1973, 26; on Barlow, see Kim Phillips-Fein, Invisible Hands: The 
Businessmen’s Crusade Against the New Deal (New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 2009), 208. Gary Allen with Larry 
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behind causes they shared with other conservatives, such as the movement to stop the Equal 
Rights Amendment and a moral crusade against gay rights, abortion and sex education. And 
yet, it would be no longer in the Birchers’ capacity to interfere with the political process as 
they had done so in the past. When in 1972, Birch insiders John Schmitz and Thomas 
Anderson ran an independent campaign in an attempt to emulate George Wallace’s efforts, 
the Society explicitly endorsed the American Party ticket as the only valid alternative to the 
Nixon Administration’s Communist-led destruction of American liberty. Schmitz earned 
around 200,000 votes in Southern California and received close to 10% in the state of Idaho, 
with Jefferson County as strongest county result at 27%, second after Nixon. Disillusioned, 
the Society refused to accept the legitimacy of Nixon’s second mandate and answered with 
cynicism. “I thought the American people would be outraged,” Medford Evans wrote, “I 
thought they would resent the obvious betrayal [...] I admit I was wrong.” With modern 
conservatives significantly better organized than a decade before and increasing access to the 
political mainstream, partially due to the JBS’s efforts, Welch and his followers were 


becoming increasingly obsolete.!° 


V. Conclusion 


Students of conservatism have reached a consensus over the importance of Barry 
Goldwater’s failed campaign in reconfiguring partisan politics and raising the profile of 


conservative challenges to the New Deal order. The John Birch Society’s controversial 
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presence around that campaign worried a number of prominent conservatives, including 
Goldwater himself, not just because of the effectiveness with which Lyndon Johnson could 
tarnish his opponent as a dangerous extremist, but because of the Society’s capacity to 
connect members and motivate them to infiltrate local political structures and mobilize, 
established conservatives formally excluded the JBS from interfering with electoral 
campaigns. At the same time, the JBS remained a powerful organization that could still align 
itself with conservative protest movements, as best illustrated by SYLP and the Birchers’ 
opposition to civil rights. The populist campaign of George Wallace not only proved to be an 
accurate bellwether of the direction in which political discourse was moving, but it also 
illustrated the capacity for political mobilization and ideological zeal that the Society had 


instilled in its national membership. 


Nevertheless, the election — and reelection — of Richard Nixon as President revealed 
the Society’s limitations and long-term incapacity to remain a stable factor within the 
conservative landscape. Welch’s uncompromising adherence to conspiracy theories had 
helped connect deeply frustrated conservatives who felt politically marginalized within the 
liberal consensus, but as the New Right became increasingly successful at exploiting the 
weaknesses of liberalism on a national scale, the JBS would be confronted with its own 
unwillingness to recognize the validity of the conservative counterrevolution that it had 
helped bring about. Not unlike a reagent accelerating a chemical reaction, the prominence of 


the John Birch Society would be largely consumed in the process. 
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Conclusion 


When Robert Welch in 1958 wondered aloud "why people became Communists," he 
advanced a primarily psychological explanation, and linked left-wing radicalism and idealism 
with profound emotional disorders, feelings of hatred and a paralyzing lack of self-esteem. 
Ironically, as Welch’s contemporaneous observers wondered why people became Birchers, 
and what it was that attracted them to the retired businessman’s quixotic struggle against 
international collectivism, many turned to similarly clinical language and speculated these 
people suffered from status deprivation, serious mental anxieties to outright paranoia and a 
pseudo-Fascist personality. In doing so, serious scholars like Daniel Bell, Richard Hofstadter, 
and their fellow writers who subscribed to the liberal consensus school, failed to grasp the 
strengths and accomplishments of Robert Welch’s enigmatic organization. As a result, 
satisfying answers to what attracted ordinary citizens to the Society, and what the 


organization provided for them and the greater conservative field, remained lacking. 


First, the timing was crucial. As the JBS emerged in the late 1950s, it could offer 
anxious Cold War citizens a set of explanations and remedies for a dualistic world and the 
dissonance between living in the world’s most powerful state and the realities of international 
conflict and a perceived worldwide Communist conspiracy. The JBS responded to the desire 
on behalf of conservatives to feel represented in national politics and helped push the 
Republican Party, at a time of significant partisan realignment, to the right. Most importantly, 
though the JBS remained an essentially well-coordinated top-down structure, it connected 
ordinary people, representing an emerging Sun Belt variety of conservatism, and gave them a 
clear enemy and a mission. Birchers had access to inexhaustible bodies of literature that tied 


the establishment of the Federal Reserve together with the French Revolution and the 
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Montgomery Bus Boycott with sinister plans to establish a “Soviet Negro Republic” in the 
Deep South. Through its countless Ad Hoc Committees, Members’ Monthly Messages, 
speaking tours and various other mutual engagements, the Society retained close control over 
its members and provided them with a sense of community and accomplishment. In a 1965 
speech, Welch boasted that the only danger to the Communist conspiracy was exposure 
though education and that “in this undertaking, we [the JBS] have become a new form of 
opposition to the Communists, which they have never faced before in any of the vast areas 
they have already taken over.” Though Welch’s claims were possibly somewhat overblown, 
it remains true that the Birch Society provided motivated citizens with and organizational 
platform, and clear answers to growing social turmoil. As such, it linked the problem of civil 
rights to sophisticated conservative counterarguments including free-market liberalism, an 


originalist defense of constitutional supremacy and an emphasis on law and order. ! 


The historiography of modern American conservatism has come a long way since 
Samuel Huntington in 1957 posed the question “Does conservative political thought have a 
place in America today?”, or even since Alan Brinkley declared the study of the U.S. right 
“something of an orphan” almost four decades later.* Accomplishments in the field have 
painted a different picture from the “liberal consensus” school was that dominant at the time 
of the Birchers’ inception. The alleged “vital center” upon which American politics was 
based no longer seems viable, and Louis Hartz’s dictum that liberalism remained the “master 
assumption of American political thought,” has been falsified. What this thesis has argued is 
1 Taken from Robert Welch’s “What is the John Birch Society” speech, delivered in 1965 and published as an ad 
in hundreds of local newspapers around the country, e.g. San Marino Tribune, December 9, 1965, 16; see also 
The Tuscaloosa News, December 13, 1965, 7; Delaware County Daily Times, December 14, 1965, 7; Reading 
Eagle, January 23, 1966, 31. 

2 Samuel Huntington, “Conservatism As an Ideology,” American Political Science Review 51.2 (June 1957), 454, 
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that the modern conservative movement emerged from the 1960s emboldened by electoral 
victories and superior organization skills, and that the John Birch Society through its visible 
presence and capacity for mobilization made it ultimately stronger. As such, the study of the 
Birchers transcends the problem of mainstream versus extremist movements, and puts a 
greater emphasis not merely on the importance of grassroots movements, but on the 
interaction, conflict and synergy of ideas and resources into a dynamic picture of the 
development of modern conservatism in the United States. The persistent conspiratorial 
worldview that defined the organization eventually left the JBS obsolete on the greater 
political scene, but during the crucial period where the New Right transitioned from an 
intellectual movement to a powerful, popular and electable force, relying on newly emerging 
demographic realities and partisan realignment, it profited from the achievements and failures 


of the John Birch Society. 


This thesis has made the argument that the role of the JBS needs to be reconsidered in 
terms of significance and influence. At a time when the liberal order seemed dominant, the 
Birchers created a professional and efficient platform for national organization around a 
variety of issues, all key to the development of modern conservatism. At the crucial time of 
Barry Goldwater’s rise and nomination, the Birchers acted as a catalytic factor, pushing the 


right wing of the party over the threshold, though increasingly marginalizing themselves in 


3 Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1955), 62; see also 
Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination (New York: NYRB Classics, 1950), ix; Leo P. Ribuffo, “Why Is There So 
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the process. The thesis has provided an essentially organizational history connecting the dots 
between the business elites who supported its cause and a new, burgeoning conservative 


populace that the wider conservative movement would learn to incorporate. 


Concretely, the thesis has discussed the Birchers’ importance for the connection 
between strands of Old Guard business conservatism to the more modern Sun Belt right-wing 
variety that would usher in crucial figures like Goldwater and Reagan, and that would 
seriously compete with liberalism for dominance over mainstream American politics. In 
addition, the Birchers helped popularize right-wing alternative narratives to issues such as 
civil rights, international affairs, redistributive economics and even the counterculture, thus 
contributing to the amalgamation of a conservative challenge to the liberal order. Although 
the Society’s uncompromising conspiracism would become by and large incompatible with 
most established strands of conservative thought, it helped muster and mobilize an attack on 
that same liberal order and appealed to the frustrations and patriotism of thousands of 


motivated citizen activists. 


In terms of periodization, the thesis has suggested the years from 1958 to 1968 to be 
by far the most crucial and defining for the Society and its efforts, though the link up to the 
present has shown its impact still reverberates today. Therefore, it is here that more research 
can and should be done. More in-depth studies focusing on the ideological and organizational 
links between the JBS and Tea Party politics as well as contemporary conspiracy culture and 
right-wing business astroturfing are necessary to further understand the odyssey of the post- 
Cold War right. There is room for comparative studies with the rise of European populist and 
nationalist politics, the development of neoliberal interest groups and the internal struggles of 
contemporary conservatism in an increasingly diverse and globalized political culture. 


Though the JBS has only occupied a modest space within modern American political history, 
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it is clear the implications of its innovative and yet divisive tactics and activities remain 


highly relevant in our present-day world. 


Even today, the John Birch Society remains in existence, although it has never 
attained the prominence and significance it enjoyed during its first decade. As Sara Diamond 
has illustrated, the 1970s and 1980s brought more competition from Posse Comitatus, 
Christian Identity groups and other conspiratorial organizations such as Liberty Lobby, while 
most conservatives struggled to identify with groups on the far right. The Society faithfully 
continued to campaign on issues ranging from sex education to environmentalism, and from 
affirmative action to the Panama Canal Treaties, but it could rarely find an entrance into the 
public debate or attract enough attention to regain significant political leverage. While the 
Republican Party accommodated an increasingly resilient coalition of fiscal conservatives, 
adherents to the Christian Right and neoconservative supporters of an aggressive anti- 
communist foreign policy, growing social liberalism on other fronts as well as declining 


McCarthyism in American political culture rendered the Society increasingly marginalized.* 


It is not clear how the actual membership of the JBS has exactly evolved over the 
years, but it seems unlikely the Society has been able, either before or after Robert Welch’s 
death in 1985, to maintain the extent of its visibility, let alone expand it. A California JBS 
member and spokesman for the Society’s tax reform project TRIM (“Tax Reform 
Immediately”) in 1979 claimed there were an estimated 3,000 chapters nationwide “with 25- 
30 members each,” thus bringing its total to 80,000 or perhaps even 100,000 members.” 


During the following election year, the retired Welch mentioned he expected most of what he 


4 Sara Diamond, Roads to Dominion, 147, 159. 
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estimated to be 50,000 members would support candidate Ronald Reagan for president. Only 
two years later, a spokesman placed national membership of somewhere “in excess of 
40,000.” Observers of the right have questioned this and ADL-employed Harvey Schecter, 
who had been monitoring the JBS for over a decade, suggested a total following of 15,000 to 


20,000 might be more realistic.’ 


What is more, Schecter speculated the election of Reagan, a self-avowed conservative 
whose rise to the presidency had depended immensely on Christian conservatives as well as a 
wider electorate skeptical of the role of government, would hurt the Society even more than 
the election of Richard Nixon had, which proved correct. Whereas Nixon accepted and 
expanded several liberal programs and actively sought détente on the international scene, 
Reagan banked heavily on aggressive anti-communist rhetoric, anti-labor sentiment and 
populist backlash against civil rights programs. Thus the new administration severely 
undercut the Birchers' unyielding claim that the federal government was still in the hands of 
collectivist conspirators and that Americans were still in need of alarmist groups like the John 
Birch Society to safeguard against Communist subversion. When the Society started to 
criticize Reagan for compromising on taxation and government spending with a Democratic- 
controlled Congress, or budged on his campaign promise to abolish the Department of 
Education, the Birch leadership remained unsure as to how fiercely Reagan should be 
criticized, leading to internal strife and a severe drop in subscriptions to its flagship 
magazine. Meanwhile, due to its emphasis on government infiltration and global Communist 
subversion, the JBS could not exploit the rise of Christian fundamentalism to the same extent 
as for example STOP ERA and the growing pro-life movement could. Finally, when during 


the George H.W. Bush Administration the Berlin Wall came crashing down and the Soviet 
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Union collapsed under its own weight, it seemed Birchism had all but lost its purpose in a 


post-Cold War world.® 


Then again, the Society simply proceeded to incorporate subsequent developments 
into its dualistic, Manichean program, and with modest success. The increased visibility of 
the United Nations in international conflicts such as the US-led Gulf War, as well as Bush's 
clarion call for a “New World Order” contributed heavily to renewed interest in and 
popularity of conspiratorial thought. Radio pundits, church leaders and even ambitious 
politicians recycled many of the long-standing cabal narratives, from mass-scale financial 
manipulation plots to alleged UN plans to invade and enslave the United States, all to 
question the legitimacy and intent of the federal government. Transnational organizations and 
elite discussion groups ranging from the Trilateral Commission, Bilderberg Group to even 
NAFTA and the European Union invited the suspicion of professional conspiracy theorists 
and anti-statists, leading to increased cynicism and sometimes even acts of violence such as 
Timothy McVeigh's 1995 bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma 
City. Playing on such anxieties and sentiments, Berlet has speculated the Society - now 
operating from Joe McCarthy's birthplace Appleton, Wisconsin - might have seen its 


membership shoot up from under 20,000 to nearly 60,000 between 1988 and 1995.? 


More recently, the events surrounding and following the September 11th, 2001 
attacks on New York City and Washington D.C. have unleashed veritable waves of 
conspiratorial thought, often characterized by suspicions of treason within the American 


political elite and plans for an installment of a dictatorial “One World Government,” both 


8 “John Birch Society Struggling,” The Argus-Press, August 16, 1986, 82. 
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central themes to Bircher logic. The subsequent “War on Terror” escalated by the George W. 
Bush Administration and subprime mortgage crisis only heightened and accelerated such 
tendencies and helped raise the profile of anti-statist protest groups and politicians, such as 


Texan libertarian and Liberty Amendment supporter Ron Paul.'° 


In her introduction to Wrapped in the Flag, Claire Conner argues how although the 
Society had lost much, if not most, of its clout by the time of the election of Ronald Reagan 
in 1980, influential figures that had been active within the JBS, simply took their expertise 
and resources elsewhere, rather than disappear from the political landscape altogether. During 
those few years when Birchers could positively measure the scope of their impact on the 
political mainstream, they had been trained to organize small chapters, aggressively recruit 
members, effectively mount local campaigns, gather invaluable resources and politically 
pressurize their environment. Conner's own parents threw their weight behind local right- 
wing Catholic organizations to fight abortion, school prayer rulings, gay rights and the Equal 


Rights Amendment, alongside Phyllis Schlafly. '' 


However, the most prominent examples are indubitably Charles and David Koch, 
sons of Fred Koch, the influential JBS Council member and confidant of Robert Welch. 
Known widely as the Koch Brothers, Charles and David inherited and expanded their father's 
industrial empire, amassing enormous wealth and channeling vast amounts of resources into a 


variety of right-wing causes. In 1974, Charles helped found the influential libertarian Cato 


10 Paul is an interesting figure, given his prominent status within the anti-interventionist and small 
government-minded community. Though he has consistently professed not to be a member of the JBS, the 
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Institute, which has played a significant role in conservative economic policy. Similarly, both 
have consistently supported the Heritage Foundation, which lobbies extensively for right- 
wing positions on social issues. Up to this day, the Koch Brothers are known to spend 
millions every year funding electoral campaigns and supporting right-wing, pro-business 
causes, ranging from the American Enterprise Institute to the Manhattan Institute for Policy 


Research. !” 


In recent years, both the Koch Brothers and the John Birch Society have attracted 
significantly more attention when put in connection with what has been dubbed the “Tea 
Party Movement,” a loosely connected series of protests grown partly out of the Ron Paul 
presidential campaign in 2007, as well as popular conservative resentment over the Bush 
Administration's TARP bailout package and the election of Democrat Barack Obama in 2008. 
The Tea Party's most prominent targets have included government spending, affirmative 
action, healthcare reform and even the validity of Obama's own birth certificate. Its impact 
has been virtually immediate, with the Republican Party recapturing the House of 
Representatives in 2010 in a sweeping landslide reminiscent of the 1994 “Gingrich 
Revolution.” As a result, congressional politics has been defined by gridlock, protracted 
battles over healthcare reform, immigration and fiscal matters. On a state level, “right-to- 
work” legislation and electoral reform, targeting organized labor and Democratic voter 
turnout have been launched by Republican legislatures, spurred on by Tea Party forces and a 


renewed right-wing climate. More recently, the refusal of Republican lawmakers to support 
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the raising of the U.S. debt ceiling, again under pressure from Tea Party-esque 


fundamentalists, caused a 16-day government shutdown and spending freeze. !° 


While political observers and scientists are still debating the validity of the Tea Party 
as an actual “grassroots” movement, similarities with the JBS abound. As Darren Mulloy 
observes, the Birchers can be seen as a “kind of bridge between the older Right of the 1940s 
and 1950s — including the McCarthyite Right — and the New Right of the 1970s and 1980s, 
and on into the Tea Party of the twenty-first century, to a time when ‘anti-government’ 
rhetoric and attitudes have become so central to American conservatism they almost seem to 
provide it with its sole reason for existence.”'* If the Tea Party thus can be seen as an 
extension or natural successor to the Birchism of Welch and his allies, historian Sean Wilentz 
seems to agree, as he explicitly traces back the conspiracism and alarmist anti-government 
rhetoric of key Tea Party figures such as Glenn Beck and Sarah Palin to influential Birch 
authors, such as Mormon writer W. Cleon Skousen in Beck’s case, and obviously the Koch 


brothers taking up their father’s mantle. !5 


The connection with business lobbyists is obvious. Charles and David Koch, sons of 
Birch insider Fred, remain the best example. Through their projects FreedomWorks and 
Americans For Prosperity, the Koch Brothers have become the definition of right-wing 
“astroturfing” or the funding and coordinating of supposedly spontaneous grassroots protests. 


Tea Party manifestations and friendly political candidates, including Wisconsin Governor 
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Scott Walker during his 2012 recall election, continue to receive large contributions from 
organized business lobbies, who help steer the political mainstream rightward and in 


opposition to government regulation, universal healthcare and progressive taxation.!° 


Also, not unlike the Birchers of the 1960s, most of the controversy the Tea Party has 
been causing can be situated within the conservative camp. Since the 2010 midterms, Tea 
Party-backed candidates have threatened to oust more moderate Republicans in vicious 
primary contests. As a result, the more established leadership of the party has moved 
significantly to the right and intraparty tensions severely disrupted and encumbered the 
nomination process for the 2012 presidential elections, with Mitt Romney finally emerging 
against populist candidates such as Michelle Bachmann, Rick Santorum and Herman Cain, as 
well as libertarian Ron Paul. Only a few months ago, prominent Congressman Eric Cantor 
was surprisingly defeated by Tea Party-supported Dave Brat in the Virginia primary, an 
illustration of the schism between the GOP establishment and the fundamentalist insurgency 


on the right.” 


The rise of the Tea Party has again raised the profile of the Birchers, many of whom 
have joined Tea Party protests and organizations all over the country. In 2010, the JBS was 
even invited to the 2010 CPAC convention and the year after to its rival LPAC, a sign 
perhaps that the Birchers might be recovering their long lost political capital. In states like 


Michigan, local Birchers have even been working together with Tea Party organizations 
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allied groups to ensure the passing of right-to-work legislation. Though it is unsure to what 
extent the Society itself will emerge as a visible and resilient force, it remains clear to see its 
message — or at least powerful remnants of it — continues to be carried forward into present 


American political culture.'® 
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